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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  Homlay,  Auyusl  31,  1914 — 10  a.  m. 
:  Chairman    Walsli.    Commissioners    Garretson,    O'Connell,    Lennon, 
Weiustock,  and  Commons.     William  O.  Thompson,  counsel. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  proceed  now.  Mr.  Thompson. 
.Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Hoti^h. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  H.  HOUGH. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Will  you  uive  us  your  name,  your  business  address,  and  your 
business,  please? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  James  11.  Ilou-h;  Stockton;  First  National  Rank,  Stockton. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  you  president  of  that  bank? 

Mr.  Hoi*.ii.   Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  lonur  have  been  president? 

Mr.  HOUGH.   Oh,  about  five  years,  J  think. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Twenty-live  years? 

Mr.  IIor<;n.   Five  years. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Speak  just  a  little  louder,  please. 

Mr.  llortiir.  I  have  a  pretty  bad  cold,  and  it  is  hard  to. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  large  a  bank  have  you  there? 

Mr.  HOVCH.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  capital. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  lar^e  are  your  deposits,  about? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Soineihiiuc  like  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  they  come  from  till  classes  in  the  community?  ' 

Mr.  Hoi:<iii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  say  the  Firs!   National  Rank.     You  mean,  of  course,  that 
it  holds  a  charter  from  the  National  (Jovernment? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  has  all  the  powers  and  all  the  supervision  of  a  national 
bank,  of  course? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.    In  re.irard  to  the  banking  business,  of  course  it  is  a  semipublic 
business  charged  with  certain  semipublic  duties? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  in  that  it  differs,  of  course,  from  a  private  institution? 

Mr.  HOUGH.   Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  heard  of  the  Merchants,  Manufacturers  &  Employ- 
ers' Association  of  Stockton? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  your  bank  a  member  of  that  institution? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  man  by  the  name  of— — 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  Excuse  me  one  minute.     What  formal  steps  are  taken  for 
a  national  bank  to  become  a  member  of  that  association? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  may  state,  the  chairman  asks,  what  steps  were  taken  by 
your  bank  to  become  a  member  of  the  association,  what  was  required  of  it? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  a  vote  of  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  who  joins  for  the  bank,  the  president? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  I  joined. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  just  joined? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Just  myself,  that  is. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  the  dues,  and  so  forth,  please. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  miuht  state  the  dues  you  pay. 
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Mr.  HOI:GJI.  Wliy,  I  i.Iiink  ii   is  _~>  cents  ;in  employee  per  month. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Per  month  V 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  objects  and  names  of  that  asso- 
ciation? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Well,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  mean,  have  you  read  the  purposes  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  HOUGH.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  know  what  it  is? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Let  him  state  briefly,  then,  what  are  the  means  and 
objects. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  might  state  these  purposes. 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Well,  it  is  to  harmonize  matters  in  the  employment  of  labor. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  really  can't  hear  you. 

Mr.  HOUGH.  I  really  can't  repeat  the  entire — 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  don't  need  to  repeat.    Just  in  your  own  language. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  the  substance. 

Mr.  HOUGH.  I  hardly  know  how  to  state  it. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Just  do  the  best  you  can.  Just  give  us  your  best  concep- 
tion. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Is  this  a  copy  of  the  purposes  here? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Can  you  stale  it  without  reading  it  nosv.  what  the  pur- 
poses are? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  right.    Go  to  something  else. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  an  organization  that  is  taking  a 
very  positive  stand  against  any  organization  of  workingmen? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  is  especially  against  the  workingmen. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  did  not  say  workingmen;  1  sni<l  organization  of  working- 
men.  Don't  you  know  that? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  If  that  is  in  the  purposes  and  aims  and  objects  of  the  M..  M. 
and  B.,  you  are  not  acquainted  with  it,  and  therefore  you  don't,  as  far  as  your 
membership  is  concerned,  indorse  that  proposition;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  exactly  true,  either. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  let  me  state  it  this  way:  If  the  purpose  of  the  M.,  M. 
and  E.  as  an  organization  is  to  combat  any  organization  of  the  workingmen 
and  refuses  to  deal  with  them  in  any  kind  of  agreement,  either  verbal  or 
written,  do  you  indorse  that  idea? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Then,  if  that  is  expressed  in  the  objects  and  aims  of  this  asso- 
ciation, you  don't  agree  with  it? 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  says  he  don't  indorse  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  am  speaking  about  the  agreement  itself.  Are  you  ac- 
quainted with  a  man  by  the  name  of  F.  L.  Kincaid? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  He  is  a  resident  of  Stockton? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Did  you  ever  see  him  and  talk  with  him  about  the  M.,  M. 
and  E.? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  I  did  on  one  occasion ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Eaves,  manager  of  the 
New  Method  Laundry  in  Stockton? 

Mr.  HOUGH.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Was  lie  ever  indebted  or  his  company  indebted  to  your  bank? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  the  sum  of  nineteen  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  They  were  originally.  I  think  they  had  one  note  of  til'tecn  hun- 
dred dollars  which  had  been — 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Did  you  ever  make  demand  on  them  for  the  payment  of  that 
money  since  the  formation  of  the  M..  M.  and  I-].? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir;  before  and  since;  for  the  balance,  which  was  .$r>ot). 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  making  the  demand  on  Mr. 
Eaves  for  the  nineteen  hundred  dollars? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  It  was  not  nineteen  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Whatever  sum  it  was. 
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Mr.  HOUGH.  Fi\o  hundred  dollars  balan-v  rhat  they  owed  us  some  iVar  or 
five  years.  I  understood  there  was  ;i  claim  presents  I  t«»  a  collection  agency 
L  them  for  nineteen  hundred  dollars,  or  something  like  thai.,  anil  I  don't 
know  what  condition  things  were  going  to  be  in,  and  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Eaves 
it  would  he  well  for  them  to  pay  our  $500,  which  lie  promised  to  do,  but  has  not 
done.  It  is  an  old  claim  of  five  years'  standing. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  At.  any  time  when  Mr.  Eaves  eunie  t>  your  bank,  did  you  say 
to  him:  "Are  you  a  member  of  the  M.,  M.  and  E.  Association?" 
Mr.  HOUGH.  No.  sir. 
Mr.  TnoM!  er? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  that  when  he  said  he  was  not  and  you  asked  him  why,  he 
said.  "  Well.  I  am  .lust  the  manager  of  a  small  corporation." 

Mr.  Hoi  -rated  to  me  on  one  occasion  he  would  like  to  lnvome  a  mem- 

;   for  certain  reasons,  I  think  be  said. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Let  him  state  those  reasons. 

Mr.  liorcii.  That  tin-  president  of  the  association  was  a  resident  of  San  Fran- 
cN'-o  svas  the  reason  thai  He  did  not  j<»in. 

ON.   Uidn'l  you  ask  him  to  join  the  M.,  M.  and  K.? 
.,11.  I  did  not. 

\.  And  didn't  he  tell  yon  then  lit*  could  n<»l  join  it? 

sir. 

Mr.  THOMI  so\.  And  when  he  told  you  he  could  not  join,  he  said  localise  the 
main  corporation  was  in  San  Francisco  and  dealt  with  the  union;  that  then 
the  i  ;e  union,  who  lived  in— I  mean  of  the  organization — who 
lived  i;i  San  i  could  come  up  and  p;iy  the  overdraft  of  ninettvn  hun- 
dred dollars 

Mr.  Hot/Gil.  IL  wasn't  nineteen  liundreil  dollars — beg  pardon — it  was  five  hun- 
dred. 

Mr.   THOMPSON.   «»••  any  other   sum? 

Mr.   Hoi  «;ii.    No. 

Mr.  TMO-..  o  such  statement  as  that  at  all? 

M'\  lion, 11.    No    sir. 

•MPSON.    i 'id  you  say  to  Mr.  Kincaid,  when  he  was  in  your  bank,  that 
Mr.  Eaves  had  come  into  your  bank;  that  you  had  asked  him  if  he  was  a  mem- 

C  Hie  M.,  M.  and  E. 

Mi.  Ilorcii.   1  didn't  ask  him.  because-  I  kne\v  he  \vas  not. 

Mr.  Ti  i  lo\v  did  you  know  he  was  not  when  he  came  in? 

Mr.  Hoi  <  i  to  me  on  one  occasion  that  he  was  not  a  member. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.   i'rior  to  this  time  that  you  a^ked  him  to  come  into  the  bank 

abonr  his  indebtedness 

Mr.  I  lorc.H.  He  was  in.  I  didn't  ask  him  to  come.  He  was  there  making  a 
depo 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  he  was  there  making  a  deposit  you  inquired  and  en- 
deavored to  collect"  your  indebtedness? 

Mr.  Hon. n.  I  cold  him  we  would  like  to  have  the  balance  of  the  obligation 
paid.  He  paid  a  small  portion  at  a  time — a  hundred  dollars  occasionally — been 
paying  it  for  some  lime  in  Miat  way. 

irman    V»'.u.sn.  How    long  prior   to   that   was   it   that   you   had   this   con- 
versation with  him  with  reference  to  his  not  joining  the  M.,  M.  and  E.? 

Mi-,   llorcn.   Mh,  only  a  few  days.     He  M  ••v.-ry  day,  I  think.     I  don't 

iber  the  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON-.   ]>id  this  sort  of  a  conversation,  in  substance,  occur  between 

yon   a «id   Mr.  Kinc,-;id  when  Mr.  Kaincaid  came  to  your  bank  the  day  you  are 

speaking  of?     You  are  speaking  now  :  "There  was  a  man  in  here  this  morning  to 

i  asked  him  if  lie  would  join  the  M,,  M.  and  E.,  and  he  said  he  could 

not.  and  1  aske<i  him  why.  and  he  said,  '  Well,  I  am  just  manager  of  a  little  cor- 

:.ere.  and  the  pi  evident  of  our  corporation  is  interested  in  a  business 

in  San   Krancjsc,)  that  depends  very  largely  on  union  patronage — on  the  patron- 

'  union  pf<>p]<> — and  it  would  be  ruinous  for  the  president  of  my  company 

it'  we  allowed  our  little  laundry  association  to  be  drawn   into  this  affair,  and 

therefore  I  can't  do  it.'  " 

And  then  did  you  further  say  there,  in  this  language .  or  in  substance  :  "  I  in- 
formed him  that  his  president  could  come  in  lure  and  pay  the  overdraft  or  the 
money  that  they  owe  this  bank  immediately." 

And  then  Mr.  Kincaid  said  to  you:  "Did  you  do  that?"  and  you  said,  "Yes, 
I  did?" 
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Mr.  HOUGH.  Xo  ;  In1  is  mistaken.     1  didn't  make  any  such  ;i:i  assertion. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Kincaid  about  Mr. 
leaves  at  any  time? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Well.  I  spoke  to  him;  1  told  him  that  Mr.  Kaves  would  IK-  looking 
for  money,  because  I  understood  there  was  a  claim  against  him.  I  didn't  know 
how  he  was  going  to  meet  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  say  anything  with  reference  to  the  M.,  M.  and  K. 
in  that  conversation? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  I  don't  remember  mentioning  it  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  say  that  you  did  or  you  did  not,  or  that  your 
memory  at  the  present  time  on  it  is  blank? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  It  is  blank  on  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  blank.  Would  you  say  that  you  had  a  conversation 
at  any  time  with  Mr.  Kincaid,  the  substance  of  which  you  can  now  recall,  in 
which  the  name  of  the  M.,  M.  and  K.  was  mentioned? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Well,  probably  I  have. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  You  have  a  recollection? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  you  had  such  a  conversation? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  YTes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  was  it,  with  reference  to  this  time,  you  toid  him 
that  a  collection  agency  had  against  Mr.  Kaves,  and  that  you  didn't  know  how 
lie  was  going  to  get  by  it? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  I  might  have  told  him  at  that  time  there  was  a  collection 
agency  had  the  claim,  because  1  knew  Mr.  Kincaid  was  interested. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  might  have  told  him  in  that  same  conversation,  then, 
that  you  told  him  about  the  collection  agency  that  Mr.  Kaves  wasn't  a  mem- 
ber of  the  M.,  M.  and  E.V 

Mr.  HOUGH.  I  might  have ;  yes,  sir ; 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  you  say  that  Mr.  Kincaid  was  interested  wiih  Mr. 
Kaves.  Was  he  interested  in  anything  except  a  friendly  way? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  I  think  from  what  I  learned  some  time  ago  that  Mr.  J  laves  or 
the  laundry  owed  Mr.  Kincaid  some  money.  I  didn't  know  what  amount. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  Mr.  Kincaid  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  Mr.  Kaves  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  any  financial  connection  of  any  kind,  so  far 
ns  you  know,  between  Mr.  Kincaid  and  Mr.  Kaves? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  I  don't  know  how  I  gained  the  information,  but  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  he — I  knew  that  there  was  some  connection  in  that;  I 
didn't  know  what. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  under  the  impression  there  was  some  connec- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  didn't  know  it  from  Mr.  Kincaid  or  Mr.  KavosV 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  And  did  you  tell  Mr.  Kincaid  in  that  same  conversation 
that  Mr.  Eaves  owed  you  money? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Oh,  he  knew  it  for  some  time,  I  think,  prior  to  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  mention  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  I  don't  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  had  Mr.  Kincaid  any  knowledge  of  the  claim  in 
the  hands  of  the  collection  agency,  so  far  as  you  know,  at  the  time  that  yon 
mentioned  it  to  him? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  I  don't  know  that  ho  had  any  other  information  at  that  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  say  that  you  may  have  mentioned  the  alleged 
fact  that  Mr.  Eaves  was  not  a  member  of  the  M.,  M.  and  K.  in  this  same  con- 
versation? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  It  might  have  been  mentioned  in  that  same  conversation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sir? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  It  might,  have  been  mentioned  in  that  same  conversation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  Mr.  Kincaid  either  knew  from  what  you  had  told 
him  or  from  information  acquired  elsewhere  that  Mr.  Kaves  owed  you  money; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOUGH,  I  think  he  knew  it  prior  to  this  time. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  let  me  look  at  that,  Mr.  Weinstock,  if  you  will 
please  pass  back  to  me  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  M..  M.  and  E. 

Commissioner  WEIX  STOCK  (addressing  the  witness).  Just  .let  me  have  that. 
Here  it  is  [handing  paper  to  Chairman  Walsh]. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  employees  have  you  in  your  bank? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Eight,  I  think,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sir? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Eight. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  that  include  the  cashier  and  the  officers? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Eight  or  nine. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  a  janitor,  have  you? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  anyone  doing  manual  labor  except  the  janitor? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Nobody  except  the  janitor  and  the  watchman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  the  janitor  and  the  watchman? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  are  they   members  of  any  labor  organization? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  never  inquired  into  that? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Never  inquired  into  that  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  were  apparently  satisfied  with  the  conditions,  their 
wages,  and  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yon  had  never  had  any  signed  agreements  or  contracts 
with  any  members  of  any  labor  organi/aiionV 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  had  never  had  any   industrial   trouble  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  knowledge  of  those  men  that  deposited  in 
your  bank  that  were  workers,  as  t<>  whether  or  not  they  belonged  to  a  labor 
organization  or  not? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Never  asked  the  question. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  You  never  had  any  interest  personally  so  far  as  your 
bank  was  concerned  in  the  industrial  situation  in  Stockton,  did  you? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  did  you  go  to  some  hall   to  join  this  oragnization? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Go  to  what? 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  (Jo  to  sons**  hall,  or  resort  to  some  place  where  they  had 
their  headquarters,  to  join  it? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Why,  no;  I  think  we  joined  throuirh  tl;c  secretary. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  solicited  to  join  it? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  Who  :-o!i<-ited  you  to  join  it? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  The  secretary  of  the  association. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Irish? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No;  Mr.  Calkins. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Calkins;  he  called  on  you  at  your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  ;!<-o,iiainted  with  Mr.  Calkins? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  he  a  depositor  in  your  bank? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  lie  a  resident  of  Stockton? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Well,  he  had  been  for  some  little  time;  I  don't  know  how  long. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  industries  hav- 
ing signed  or  verbal  agreements  with  their  workers  through  organizations? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Had  you  given  the  subject  any  thought? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  None  at  all,  and  you  were  having  no  trouble  in  your  bank? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  None  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  No  organization  of  clerks? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No. 

Chairman    WALSH.  The   janitor   and    the   watchman  were   evidently    not 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No  organization  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  No  dissatisfaction  among  your  employees? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  None  at  all. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  joined  at  .tin-  solicitation  of  ihe  ,v.>crv{.-iry  of 
this  association? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Had  you  ever  met  him  before  he  railed? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Oh,  I  had  known  him  some  little  time  after   h«>  camp  to  S 
ton. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Had  you  ever  met  him  before  he  came  to  St<>cki<ni? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.   THOMPSON.  I   have  t\vo  or   three  more  questions   I  would    like   t-> 
Of  course  you  have  a  good  many  borrowers  at  your  bank,  have  you? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Did  you  ever  say  to  one,  speak  to  any  8  -orrowei^ 

about  the  M.,  M.  and  E.? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Never  at  any  time? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No;  that  did  not  enter  into  the  business  at  all. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Lennon  would  like  to  ask  a  few  quest  ions. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Have  you  a  savings  department  in  your  bank? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir.     We  issue  a  certificate,   an   interest-bearing  ccrtiticate  ; 
but  it  is  a  smaller  interest  than  the  savings  bank,  and  consequently  then*  : 
much  business  done  with  that  branch. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Are  there  other  banks  in  Stockton? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes;  six  others. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Are  they  members  of  this  merchants,  manui'ac!- 
and  employers'  association? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  As  banks  or  as  individuals? 

Mr.  Horcn.  As  banks. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  As  banks? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Are  they  national  banks? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  None  of  them? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  None  of  them. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  They  are  all  private  banks? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  State  banks. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Is  there  any  law  having  to  do  with  the  operation  of 
national  banks  that  permits  one  ollirrr,  the  presiding  officer,  without  approval 
of  the  board  of  directors,  to  affiliate  the  bank  with  an  enterprise  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  I  do  not  know  of  any,  sir.  The  board  of  directors,  of  r< nir.se. 
are  aware  of  the  membership.  There  were  no  resolutions  passed  n-;- 

Commissioner  LENNON.  No  vote  taken? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Then  your  bank  is  pledged  to  one  side  of  thi.-. 
troversy  without  the  consent  oil  the  board  of  di 

Mr.  HOUGH.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  any  idea,  Mr.  Hough,  of  the  nmni- 
laboring  men  who  are  depositors  in  your  bank? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Could  you  approximately  give  us  any  idea? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Has  there  been  any  largo  mmil»er  of  deposHors 
withdrawn  their  accounts? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  No,  sir;  I  haven't  known  of  any. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKI.L.  Do  you  know  whether  circumstances  of  that  kind 
have  occurred  in  any  of  the  banks? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  I  don't  know  from  personal  knowledge  at  all. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Has  it  been  rumored  there  lias? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  There  has  been  some  rumors  to  that  effect,  Uui  i  don't  know. 
It  is  mere  rumor. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  whether  the  laboring  men 
of  Stockton  are  depositors  largely  in  the  banks? 

Mr.  HOUGH.  I  could  uot  tell  you. 
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.missioner   <>'(\;.\M;J.L.  Have  you  any   idea   whether  the  laboring  men  of 
Stockton  save  money  in  the  banks  at  allV 

Mr.  Ilormi.  I  could  not  tell  you.     I  have  HO  way  ot!  knowing  tliat. 

missioner  OVox.\Ki.i,.   Is  it   not  known  in  some  way   whether  tin-  labor- 
ing men  of  the  city  are  saving  funds  in  your  bank  or  other  banks? 

Air.    HOUGH.  No,   sir;    it   is   only   presumption   on   my   part;    I   presume    that 
they  do. 

irnissioner   OVoxxKi.i..  Are  you   fairly    in   good   touch    wilh   tin1   banks    i.i 
the  city  and  the  officers  of  them? 
Mi.   l;ot<;ii.   Yes,  sir. 

isvjoiK-i    oVoNNKLL.    You  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  banks? 
Mr.   Horun.   No.  sir;   not  as  to  deposits. 

-loner  OVors.xKLL.  Do  you  have  a  bankers'  organization  in  the  city? 
Mr.  We.  have  a   He;' ring-house  organixaiion.  yes.  sir. 

miissioner    <)V</N. \KI.I..  And    are   the    timmcial    affairs   of    the    banks    dis- 
;   in  any  way  in  i 
iiorcjjj.  Monthly.     \Ye  generally  moot   on--e  a  month. 

--ioner   <>'<  'ONNKM..   1  >ei>osits    in   the   city,    have   they    showed    any    in- 
<.r  doj.Tcaso  roi-«--uily  ? 

Mr.   Hoi  <,n.   1  don't  know  us  to  that.     Ours  have  not  changed  much,  I  think, 
slightly;  no  noticeable  change. 

imissioner  OVo.vNhi.i..   If  the  effect  of  joining  an  organization  such  as  the 

;.  and  K.  would  result,  in  any  porcoplible  withdrawal  of  funds  from  your 

bank,  wouldn't  tiiat  rather  place  the  officers  of  the'  bank  in  a  peculiar  position, 

se  they  had  not  taken  the  matter  up,   getting  the  regular  authority  for 

Well,  1  don't  think  ours  has  changed  a  bit  in  that  time.  Of 
B,  not  having  a  savings  department,  wo  would  not  have  any  great  number 
j.ositors  (»!'  that  kind.  Principally  commercial  deposits. 

Commissioner  oVo.v\i-:u..  That   is  all. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  Anything  el--.oV     That    is  all.     Thank  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB,  WILLIAM  S.  WOLLNEE. 

Dr.  PAHKEK.  Mr.  Wollner,  will  you  plea-  \  your  name? 

.;.    William  S.   Wollner. 
Dr.   PAKKKK.    Vour  add 

::.   fM«)   Phelan   Building.   San    1'r 
Dr.   PA::KI-.I:.    ^  our  husino 

Mr.   WOI.I.XKI;.    I  am  in  charge  of  the  oftiro  ,,r  ihe  rhit-;'  «'n::ineer  of  ••onstnn1- 
ti«'ii  and  Cfatet  engineer  of  maintenance  of  the  NorUjwestern  Paciiu?  Railroad  <>>. 
!>?•.    i  Voii    li;t\e  read   lhes»-  nne^lions? 

MJ-.    WOI.I.NKI:.    1    have. 
Dr.    PAUKKK.    Have  you   iu*ei>ared   answers   for   them? 

.    I   have. 

Dr.   I'AKKK':.   And  you  are  ready  to  give  those  ans\« 
Mr.    U'oi.i  \J:K.    \'es,  sir. 
Dr.  Proceed. 

.  In  preparing  my  statement  for  presenralion  to  this  commis- 
sion, I  have  endeavored  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  suggests!  outline 
furnished  me  by  its  ollirovs,  and  have,  wherever  i  have  considered  it  advisable, 
supplemented  my  knowledge*  of  conditions  with  such  information  as  could  be 
gathered  from  eonfloltattoa  with  men  who  have  had  long  and  varied  experience 
in  the  actual  employment  and  supervision  of  construct  ion  labor.. 

persona!  knowledge  is  the  result  of  14  years'  experience  in  handling  and 
employing  labor.  The  first  part  of  this  period  was  spent  in  railroad  construc- 
tion camps,  where  both  small  and  large  ga.ngs  of  laborers  of  various  nationali- 
ties wore  worked.  The  last  seven  years  have  been  spent  in  the  administra- 
tive work  of  employing  labor  for  construction  work,  and  in  the  devising  and 
exeeuling  of  plans  for  the  employment,  transportation,  lodging,  and  feeding  of 
uction  labor.  During  this  latter  period  I  have  also  been  called  upon  to 
devi-  -  for  the  establishment  of  company-operated  employment  offices 

and  labor  departments  to  be  used  in  an  endeavor  to  increase,  the  efficiency  of 
available,  labor.  A  considerable  and  varied  experience  as  a  social  worker,  coin- 
cident with  the  occupations  just  mentioned,  hits  enlarged  my  opportunity  for 
study. of  labor  conditions,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  present  my  knowl- 
of  the  subject  to  you. 
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1.  Your  first  suggestive  question  asks  the  deiiv.iiul  for  lubor  and  nationalities 
required.     As  to  the  demand,  that  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  construction 
under  way,  and  this  in  turn  is  governed  by  the  need  for  the  creation  of  new 
or  the  extension  of  old  utilities  and  the  condition  of  the  money  market.     It  is 
impossible  to  devise  a  scheme  whereby  variations  in  the  quantity  of  construc- 
tion work  underway  may  be  mini  mixed,  as  the  work  will  not  be  undertaken 
until  the  need  for  it  actually  exists  and  the  money  to  pay  for  it  is  available, 
and  the  fact  that  labor  is  plentiful  or  scarce  has  very  little  influence  upon  its 
acceleration  or  retardation. 

As  to  the  kind  of  labor  and  nationalities  desired,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
what  is  desired,  but  what  is  available.  The  native  American  as  a  laborer  is 
a  very  small  factor  in  construction  work  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Nearly  all  of 
our  unskilled  labor  comes  from  southern  Europe,  while  our  skilled  labor,  such 
as  steam-shovel  men,  work  trainmen,  foremen,  etc.,  is  principally  American. 

2.  Answering  your  second  question :  Construction  work  is  necessarily  season- 
able.    Grading  operations  can  not  be  carried  on  profitably  during  wet  weather. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  get  men  who  will  do  this  class  of  work 
while  it  is  raining  or  while  the  ground  is  wet.     Moisture  makes  the  ground 
heavy  and  hard  to  work.     Earth  weighs  72  to  80  pounds  per  cubic  foot  when 
dry,  and  110  to  120  pounds  when  saturated,  so  that  a  man  has  to  exert  just 
50  per  cent  greater  effort  to  move  the  same  amount  of  material  in  wet  weather 
than  in  dry.    Thus,  if  work  is  carried  on  during  the  rainy  season  some  one  must 
lose  either  profit  or  energy.     If  the  contractor  or  owner  maintains  the  same 
wage  scale  during  the  winter  months  as  during  the  spring  and  summer  his  work 
will  be  costly.    If  the  laborer  accepts  33  J  per  cent  reduction  in  his  pay  to  com- 
pensate for  the  smaller  amount  of  material  he  will  be  able  to  move  he  will  be 
the  loser,  or  he  must  exert  the  same  amount  of  energy  to  earn  a  smaller  amount 
of  pay  as  he  would  use  to  earn  his  normal  wages  during  favorable  weather. 
The  loss  of  interest  on  investments  due  to  delays  caused  by  weather  condi- 
tions and  damage  done  by  the  elements  to  work  in  course  of  construction  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration.     In  California  the  construction  period  usually 
runs  from  about  April  or  May  to  about  November  or  December.    The  com- 
mencement and  stoppage  of  work  ,is  governed  by  the  condition  of  the  weather, 
and,  other  thins  being  equal,  will  start  when  the  rains  cease  and  stop  when 
they  commence.     What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  grading  operations  applies 
as  well  to  all  heavy  construction  work  in  about  the  same  degree.    The  season 
for  bridge  erection  and  concrete  work  will  vary  from  that  for  grading,   as 
these  classes  of  work  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  rivers 
and  streams  which  they  span,  and  for  that  reason  the  working  season  usually 
starts  later  and  closes  later. 

3.  Your  third  question  asks  the  kinds  of  labor  available,  the  proportion  of 
skilled    to    unskilled,    nationalities    available,    frequency    and    prevalence    of 
floaters.     I  have  already  said  that  native  American  labor  is  available  in  small 
quantities  and  foreign  labor  in  reasonably  large  quantities,  and  that  the  foreign 
labor  is  made  up  mostly  of  southern  Europeans.     To  this  may  be  added  some 
Hindus  and  natives  of  other  Asiatic  countries.     The  proportion  of  skilled  to 
unskilled  labor,  I  should  say,  is  about  1  to  25,  or  possibly  more.     I  have  no 
figures  available  as  to  the  proportion  of  native  to  foreign  labor,  but  it  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  proportion  of  skilled  to  unskilled  men.     In  other 
words,  skilled  labor  is  mostly  American,  and  unskilled  labor  mostly  foreign. 

As  to  frequency,  it  is  a  common  saying  that  there  are  always  three  gangs  on 
construction  work — one  coming,  one  going,  and  one  working.  This  would 
mean  that  300  men  are  required  at  all  times  to  maintain  a  gang  of  100  men. 
This  is  not  true.  It  may  be  approximately  true  with  regard  to  camps  where 
the  living  conditions  are  poor,  the  food  bad,  and  the  work  hard,  but,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  the  average  stay  of  laborers  in  contractors' 
camps  is  9  to  19  days,  and  in  camps  operated  by  railroads  and  other  utility 
companies  the  average  stay  is  from  1  to  3  months. 

If,  as  I  understand  the  term,  you  refer  to  floaters  as  men  who  have  no 
intention  or  desire  to  remain  upon  a  given  job  until  its  completion,  or  at  least 
for  some  considerable  length  of  time,  I  should  say  that  the  percentage  of 
floaters  among  unskilled  laborers  is  considerably  over  99  per  cent. 

4.  Your  officers  have  informed  me  that  you  desire  to  hear  from  me  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  questions  listed  under  section  4.    These  questions  relate 
to  methods  of  employment  of  labor  for  railroad  maintenance  and  construction 
work  and  suggestions  for  improving  the  present  methods  of  bringing  the  prospec- 
tive employer  and  employee  together.     As  one  who  has  had  considerable  expe- 
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rience  in  employing  labor  through  employment  offices,  and  as  the  author  of  the 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  labor  bureaus  and  employment  offices,  operated  as 
a  department  of  the  employing  corporation  which  has  proven  successful  in  prac- 
tice, I  feel  well  able  to  speak  on  this  subject,  and  by  telling  you  my  experiences 
in  dealing  with  this  question  believe  that  I  can  place  it  before  you  in  a  lucid 
manner.  As  mentioned  before,  my  first  experience  with  construction  labor  was 
on  railroad  grading  and  track  work.  While  engaged  on  this  work  it  often 
occurred  to  me  that  there  must  be  some  better  way  of  selecting  labor  than  by 
giving  an  order  to  a  disinterested  third  party  for  a  quantity  of  men  and  taking 
whatever  he  chose  to  send.  It  was  not  unusual  to  find  in  these  shipments  men 
who,  by  reason  of  their  age  or  infirmity,  were  totally  unfit  to  do  the  work  ex- 
pected of  them.  The  foremen  always  exercised  their  prerogative  of  discharging 
the  men  when  their  unfitness  was  proven,  but  this  only  resulted  in  their  return- 
ing to  the  employment  center  and  shipping  out  on  another  job ;  for,  as  long  as 
they  had  the  amount  of  the  office  fee,  theye  were  sure  of  being  shipped  out  on 
a  Job,  and  as  it  was  entirely  impossible  for  them  to  get  work  in  any  other  way 
they  had  to  count  for  their  support  on  what  was  earned  during  the  few  days' 
stay  on  each  job. 

These  men  in  other  countries  would  be  classified  as  unemployable ;  but  in  this 
country,  as  long  as  a  man  is  able  to  pay  the  fee  charged  by  an  employment 
office,  he  can  not  bo  so  classified,  for  he  is  sure  to. get  a  job,  although  the  dura- 
tion of  employment  will  probably  be  short.  During  1907  I  was  placed  in  a  posi- 
lion  whore  the  responsibility  for  the  employment  of  labor  fell  upon  my  shoulders. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  try  out  some  of  the  theories  that  had  been  forming  in 
my  mind  during  my  connection  with  construction  work  in  the  field,  but  I  found 
that  the  prevailing  practices  wore  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  overturned  at  once.  In 
nnalyxin.tr  tho  situation.  I  determined  that  tho  employment  office  evil  might  be 
divided  into  the  following  elements:  First,  abuse  of  the  use  of  transportation 
furnished  employment  airents  for  use  in  shipping  men;  second,  ineflicient  labor 
shippod  by  employment  offices  in  order  to  earn  their  fees,  the  employer's  interest 
not  being  taken  into  consideration;  third,  collusion  between  foremen  and  em- 
ployment agents  to  tho  end  that  working  forces  were  kept  constantly  changing, 
so  as  to  artificially  stimulate  tho  shipment  of  men  by  employment  offices,  the 
profits  derived  therefrom  being  shared  by  the  agents  and  the  foremen.  Al- 
though I  was  nimble  T»  put  any  plan  into  effect  at  that  time.  I  kept  closely  in 
touch  with  all  phases  of  the  employment  question,  and  whenever  the  opportunity 
presented,  investigated  the  problems  involved.  During  tho  .summer  of  100;).  labor 
was  scarce,  and  I  found  that  while  the  employment  offices  were  very  willing  to 
furnish  all  the  men  needed  when  labor  was  plentiful,  they  wore  entirely  unable 
or  unwilling  to  ke,-p  up  tho  supply  during  the  period  of  scarcity. 

After  vainly  endeavoring  to  keep  up  the  working  force  trough  this  channel, 
I  determined  to  try  my  own  hand  at  the  employment  business.  The  employ- 
ment offices  were  located  at  that  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Eleventh  and  Market 
Streets,  in  S;m  Francisco,  ;ind  it  was  customary  for  men  out  of  work  to  con- 
ate  in  this  disiri- -t.  Very  few  men  could  be  found  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  employment  offices  during  this  period,  but  Marshall  Square,  a  few 
blocks  away,  was  very  well  patronized  by  men  out  of  work.  I  canvassed  these 
men  and  found  that  many  of  thorn  were  willing  to  go  to  work  but  were  unable  to 
pay  the  fee  asked  by  the  agents,  and  that,  in  addition  to  this,  most  of  them  did 
not  possess  tho  rolTof  blankets  which  must  be  produced  before  the  employment 
office  would  ship  them.  Most  of  them  were  entirely  without  funds,  were  sleep- 
ing in  the  public  parks,  and  getting  their  meals  as  best  they  could.  Nearly  all 
of  them  wore  willing  to  accept  work  upon  the  conditions  that  no  employment 
fee  was  to  be  charged  and  that  they  could  purchase  blankets  upon  the  work. 
The  first  day  I  shipped  15  men  from  Marshall  Square.  Later  I  extended  my 
operations  to  include  Portsmouth  Square,  and  experienced  no  trouble  in  keeping 
the  working  force  up  to  requirements. 

During  this  same  period,  I  looked  into  the  matter  of  the  abuse  of  transporta- 
tion issued  to  employment  offices  and  found  that  its  sale  and  purchase  was  a 
common  occurrance. 

The  system  then  in  vogue  was  for  a  contractor  or  railroad  to  give  an  em- 
ployment agent  an  order  for  a  certain  number  of  men,  to  be  shipped  at  the  rate 
of  so  many  a  day.  The  employment  agent  would  notify  the  company  each  day 
how  many  men  he  expected  to  ship,  and  a  ticket  for  this  number  would  be 
furnished  him.  The  agent  always  estimated  his  ability  to  get  the  men,  at  the 
maximum,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  having  sufficient  transportation,  and,  as  a 
result,  seldom  had  the  number  of  men  to  ship  that  the  ticket  called  for.  The 
38819°— S.  Doc.  415,  64-1— vol  6 2 
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possession  of  a  ticket  allowing  the  transportation  of  more  men  than  there 
were  to  travel  on  it,  often  proved  too  great  a  temptation  for  the  possessor  to 
withstand  ;  and  it  was,  needless  to  say,  an  easy  matter  to  find  some  one  who 
was  willing  to  travel  on  it  at  a  small  proportion  of  the  usual  price  for  the  trip. 

The  most  common  abuse  of  transportation,  however,  was  for  men  who  had 
no  intention  of  going  to  work,  and  who  the  employment  agent  usually  knew  did 
not  intend  to  go  to  work,  to  pay  the  regular  employment  fee,  and  save  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  price  fixed  by  the  railroad  company  for  (he  trip. 
I  have  had  men  tell  me  that  they  have  traveled  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco 
in  this  manner,  the  trip  costing  them  $10  or  $12.  This  was  done  by  hiring 
out  in  employment  offices  in  Chicago,  Omaha,  Denver,  Salt  Lake,  and  Keno. 

During  this  year  I  put  into  effect  my  first  plan  for  the  prevention  of  abuse 
of  transportation  issued  to  employment  agents.  It  was  a  simple  one:  The  em- 
ployment agents  did  not  handle  the  transportation  at  all,  and  tickets  were  not 
issued  reading  in  excess  of  the  number  of  men  who  were  to  legitimately  travel 
upon  them.  Each  day  the  agent  notified  me,  either  in  person  or  by  telephone, 
of  the  number  of  men  he  expected  to  ship,  and  was  instructed  to  have  them  at 
the  depot  in  time  to  leave  on  a  certain  train.  An  employee  of  the  company  then 
met  the  men  at  the  depot  and  issued  a  ticket  to  one  of  them  good  for  passage 
of  the  exact  number  of  men  present.  Later  this  plan  was  enlarged  upon,  so 
as  to  include  a  superficial  inspection  of  the  men  hired  by  the  agents  for  th<j 
company  to  see  that  they  were  fitted  for  the  work  for  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged. It  is  a  fact  that  the  knowledge  that  this  inspection  was  made,  spur  rod 
the  employment  agents  into  supplying  a  better  class  of  men  and  to  exclude 
from  shipment  men  who  obviously  did  not  intend  to  go  to  work  for  the  com- 
pany upon  arrival  at  destination. 

The  successful  operation  of  this  plan  was  observed  by  an  official  of  a  largo 
railroad  system,  and  I  was  asked  to  explain  it  to  him.  In  the  course  of  out- 
conversation,  I  mentioned  that  if  it  were  possible  to  effect  an  increase  in 
efficiency  equal  to  5  cents  per  day  in  the  work  of  each  of  the  10,000  un- 
employed on  the  system  with  which  he  was  connected,  it  would  mean  an 
annual  saving  in  operating  expenses  of  $180,000.  He  asked  if  I  would  prepare 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  company  operated  labor  department  and 
employ  bureaus,  and  this  I  did  in  October,  1910. 

The  railroad  system  that  \vas  used  as  an  example  of  how  this  problem 
might  be  worked  out,  was  one  operating  about  6.000  miles  of  line  in  the 
territory  west  of  Chicago  and  extending  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  plan  sub- 
mitted was  substantially  as  follows:  The  system  was  to  be  made  effective  by 
the  formation  of  a  central  headquarters  in  charge  of  a  labor  commissioner. 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  inspectors,  special  agents,  etc.  This  commissioner  was 
to  be  placed  in  responsible  charge  of  the  employment  of  all  track  and  con- 
struction labor  and  its  distribution  over  the  system.  He  was  also  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  efficiency  of  all  labor  already  employed  and  to  be  employ ed. 
The  first  work  of  this  central  headquarters  was  to  be  a  study  of  the  relative 
efficiency  of  labor  of  different  nationalities,  with  special  relation  to  the  class 
of  work  each  was  best  fitted  to  do.  This  had  in  mind  that  while  labor  of  a 
certain  nationality  might  not  be  adapted  to,  say,  heavy  construction  work,  it 
might  have  a  particular  value  upon  another  clnss  of  work,  as,  for  instance,  sec- 
tion work  or  around  the  shops. 

The  second  problem  to  be  worked  out  by  this  bureau  was  a  scheme  of  dis- 
tribution so  that  gangs  once  organized  and  trained  could  be  moved  over  the 
system  from  point  to  point,  their  employment  being  nearly  continuous ;  it  being 
an  established  fact  that  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  men  to  be  laid  off  on 
one  division  of  a  road,  owing  to  the  completion  of  the  work  upon  .which  they 
have  been  engaged,  while  a  vain  endeavor  is  being  made  on  another  division  to 
recruit  an  adequate  force  to  start  a  similar  piece  of  work.  Different  foremen 
often  have  different  methods  of  doing  work,  and  the  laborer  has  to  learn  his 
lesson  over  again  with  each  change  of  boss. 

In  the  problem  of  distribution  was  therefore  included  the  study  of  different 
methods  of  work,  so  that  the  most  efficient  might  be  adopted  and  foremen  and 
laborers  trained  to  do  it  that  way.  The  fact  that  this  railroad  system  covered 
a  large  territory  made  it  a  comparatively  easy  problem  to  work  out  on  an 
all-year-around  system  of  distribution,  for  while  certain  classes  of  work  can 
not  be  undertaken  in  one  part  of  the  country  during  a  given  season,  other  kinds 
of  work  have  to  be  done  on  other  parts  of  the  system  during  this  period,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  move  entire  gangs  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to 
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west,  as  they  are  needed,  assuring  a  constant  supply  of  trained  employees 
when  and  where  needed. 

After  these  problems  had  been  worked  out  the  bureau's  next  work  was  to 
have  beeu  the  organization  and  supervision  of  the  company  employment  offices 
that  were  to  have  been  established  along  the  line  of  the  road.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  four  employment  offices,  properly  placed  in  established  labor  centers, 
could  supply  all  the  men  needed,  and  these  offices  were  to  engage  all  the  men 
employed  for  the  road,  but  no  others.  In  other  words,  these  offices  were  to  be 
operated  by  the  company  for  the  company.  No  office  fees  were  to  be  charged; 
one  reason  being  that  as  the  company  would  ultimately  profit  through  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  labor  employed,  it  should  bear  the  cost  of  the  office 
maintenance.  Another  reason  was  that  good  men  might  be  kept  away  from  the 
offices  through  their  inability  to  pay  the  fee  asked.  The  third  and  final  reason 
was  that  some  States  prohibit  by  law  the  collection  of  a  fee  for  employment 
by  an  employer. 

It  was  planned  to  place  in  charge  of  these  employment  offices  superannuated 
roadmasters,  or  similar  employees,  who  were  entirely  familiar  with  the  de- 
sirability of  various  classes  of  labor,  and  who  have  the  knowledge  of  how 
best  to  handle  the  men  who  would  present  themselves  for  employment.  The 
inspectors  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  labor  commissioners  and  whose  duties 
would  take  them  to  all  parts  of  the  system,  were  to  be  of  different  nationalities, 
so  that  the  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  their  countrymen 
would  be  available  to  the  connni.ssioner.  Needless  to  say,  they  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  investigation  of  complaints  made  by  their  compatriots,  and  the 
fact  that  they  \\riv  dealing  with  a  countryman  would  undoubtedly  lend  greater 
confidence  to  the  laborers  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  entire  ex- 
pe;iM»  of  running  this  department,  consisting  of  a  central  headquarters  and 
four  employment  oili'-es,  was  n.\e<l  at  s.'I.'>.4(KJ  per  annum,  which  included  all 
salaries,  rents,  incidental,  and  traveling  expenses.  As  before  stated,  the  pos- 
sible saving,  through  increasing  the  efficiency  of  labor  employed,  5  cents  per 
man  per  day  amounted  to  $180,000,  so  that  the  possible  net  saving  to  the  com- 
pany through  the  operation  of  this  plan  was  JjU-KJ.dOO  per  annum.  For  reasons 
that  do  not  need  to  be  stated  here,  the  road  for  which  this  system  was  planned, 
did  not  adopt  it. 

I>uring  Man-li,  T.M'J,  it  was  published  at  length  and  received  considerable 
cut,  both  favorable  and  unfavorable.  August  1  of  the  same  year  the 
Baltimore  *.V  Ohio  Railroad  orgrmixed  its  labor  department,  following  the 
lines  of  this  plan.  A  central  labor  headquarters  was  established  at  Baltimore, 
wiili  Mr.  II.  R.  Kricker  in  charge;  employment  offices  were  opened  in  Phila- 
delphia, Washington.  Cincinnati.  Cleveland,  and  Chicago,  and  to  this  chain 
there  was  added  shortly  after,  so  as  to  cover  all  the  labor  centers  on  the  road, 
offices  in  Louisville  and  Richmond.  During  the  first  three  months  of  their 
existence  the<e  oitices  employed  10.4'Jl  men,  despite  the  great  scarcity  of  labor 
which  existed  in  the  territory  at  the  time.  The  greatest  volume  of  business 
done  during  this  period  was  at  Philadelphia,  where  2,970  men  were  shipped. 
These  men  were  not  all  employed  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  however;  about 
r>(M>  of  them  were1  for  contractors  engaged  on  the  B.  &  O.'s  construction  work, 
who  were  not  able  to  keep  ilieir  gangs  full  through  the  regular  channels. 

The  entire  scheme  worked  out  so  well  that  December  1,  1912,  it  was  enlarged 
to  include  all  departments  of  the  railroad,  and  Mr.  John  G.  Walber  was  placed 
in  charge.  Mr.  Walber  up  to  this  time  was  assistant,  general  manager  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  but  on  taking  charge  of  the.  bureau  he  was  transferred  to 
the  executive  department,  with  the  title  of  assistant  to  the  president.  The 
•  of  the  bureau's  work  was  broadened  under  the  plan  of  reorganization  so 
as  io  include  the  employment  of  skilled  as  well  as  unskilled  labor,  and  now  all 
employees  of  the  company  are  engaged  through  this  means.  The  maintaining 
of  employees'  records  and  the  administration  of  discipline,  which  were  formerly 
in  the  hands  of  the  division  officers,  were  also  centralized  here. 

This  bureau  has  recently  been  again  enlarged  so  as  to  fill  the  same  function 
as  is  filled  by  a  civil  service  commission  for  municipal  or  other  governments. 
Any  employee  hired  by  a  division  officer  is  considered  temporary  until  he  has 
been  examined  by  the  labor  bureau,  or  some  one  has  been  certified  to  the  posi- 
tion which  he  fills,  by  the  labor  bureau,  and  he  is  then  dismissed. 

The  work  that  this  department  has  accomplished  in  improving  the  personnel 
and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  employees  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  during 
the  two  years  of  its  existence  has  more  than  justified  the  expense  of  its  main- 
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tenance,  and  has  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  company-operated  labor  depart- 
ments and  employment  bureaus  are  an  established  success. 

It  seems  but  fair  to  say  that  the  method  of  operating  public  employment  offices 
has  changed  considerably  during  the  past  five  or  six  years.  All  employment 
offices  in  the  State  of  California  are  bonded  and  licensed,  and,  in  addition,  are 
under  the  close  supervision  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  While  every  once 
in  a  while  stories  of  the  misuse  of  labor  by  employment  agents  and  their  con- 
federates are  heard,  these  are  usually  circulated  by  agitators  who  hope  thereby 
to  win  support  to  their  cause.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  publication  of  articles  and 
stories  dealing  with  the  abuse  of  the  laborer  by  employment  agents  and  em- 
ployers also  has  its  effect  upon  the  men. 

A  few  months  ago  a  series  of  articles  on  unemployment  was  published  i-ri  a 
widely  circulated  weekly  maga/ine.  The  author  laid  all  or  nearly  all  the  blame 
for  unemployment  and  the  hardships  the  migratory  laborer  must  stand  upon  the 
labor  agent.  Soon  after  these  articles  appeared  I  was  called  upon  to  investigate 
several  cases  where  the  men  claimed  they  had  been  discharged  by  the  foremen 
for  no  other  cause  than  to  make  room  in  the  gangs  for  men  shipped  from  em- 
ployment offices  who  split  the  fees  with  them.  These  charges  proved  groundless, 
although  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  practice  very  often  occurs.  I  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  men  making  them  had  read  the  articles  referred  to,  and  do  not 
doubt  that  it  was  the  sole  cause  for  their  giving  this  reason  for  their  discharge. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  employment  offices,  as  at 
present  conducted,  are  perfect  or  even  desirable.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
until  State  or  national  employment  offices  are  established,  they  fill  a  need  in 
the  community.  There  are  many  industries  and  small  concerns  that  have  no 
other  way  of  getting  their  labor,  and  until  some  means  is  supplied  the  public 
employment  office  must  be  used. 

5.  The  fifth  question  in  the  list  furnished  me  asks  the  relative  efficiency  of 
construction  labor  of  various  nationalities,  and  the  relative  efficiency  of  labor 
under   the    "  station-contract  "    and    "  day-wage  "    plans. 

As  before  stated,  the  greater  part  of  our  construction  labor  comes  from 
Southern  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia.  The  efficiency  of  this  labor  varies  directly 
with  the  distance  its  native  country  lies  north  of  the  Equator.  Thus  the  Hindu, 
who  ranks  lowest  in  the  scale  of  efficiency,  comes  from  British  India  lying 
between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-fifth  parallels  of  latitude,  while  the  Greeks, 
who  are  somewhat  higher  in  the  ranks  of  efficiency,  come  from  a  country  that 
lies  south  of  the  fortieth  parallel;  and  the  Albanians,  who  are  just  slightly 
more  efficient  as  laborers,  come  from  just  north  of  this  parallel.  The  Italians 
from  southern  Italy,  which  lies  between  the  forty-second  and  forty-fifth  paral- 
lels, rank  next  in  efficiency,  and  the  northern  Italians,  who  come  from  the  terri- 
tory north  of  the  forty-fifth  parallel,  outrank  their  southern  brothers.  The 
Austrian,  who  ranks  highest  among  the  southern  Europeans  in  the  scale  of 
efficiency,  lives  in  a  country  close  to  the  fiftieth  parallel,  north  latitude,  and 
the  Swede,  who  is  now  coming  into  our  county  in  larger  numbers  than  for- 
merly, and  wrho  outranks  them  all,  comes  from  north  of  the  fifty-fifth  parallel. 

As  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  "  station-contract "  and  "  day-wage "  labor, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  men  earn  more  money  under  the  "  station- 
contract  "  system  than  when  working  for  wages.  This  form  of  contracting 
allows  the  men  to  unite  into  small  cooperative  groups,  and  take  contracts  on 
their  own  account,  but  unfortunately,  they  are  seldom  able  to  estimate  their 
true  ability  to  do  the  work,  and  when  they  find  that  they  -have  earned  less  than 
they  expected  to  they  immediately  raise  the  cry  that  they  have  been  robbed. 
Their  inability  to  speak  or  understand  our  language  complicates  matters,  and 
the  men  often  become  unruly  and  at  times  dangerous  before  matters  can  be 
satisfactorily  settled. 

If  station  gangs  find  while  the  work  is  still  uncompleted  that  they  are  not 
going  to  make  as  much  money  as  they  expected  to,  they  very  often  throw  up  the 
job  and  leave  the  country.  This  means  a  loss  to  the  employer,  for  the  men 
always  do  the  easiest  work  first,  and  he  must  finish  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  work  at  added  expense.  I  believe,  despite  what  I  have  just  said,  that  the 
"  station-contract "  system  of  doing  work  is  fairest  to  both  the  men  and  the 
company,  provided  the  job  is  one  that  can  be  properly  subdivided  and  there  is  a 
fair  chance  for  the  men  to  earn  more  than  day  wages  by  diligent  effort,  and  that 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  all  work  that  can  be  handled  in  this  way  will 
be  so  done. 

6.  Question  6  deals  with  construction-camp  conditions.    While  it  is  n  compara- 
tively new  practice  for  State  governments  to  endeavor  to  get  contractors  and 
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others  to  improve  camp  conditions,  the  question  of  camp  sanitation  is  an  old 
one  and  one  that  has  been  a  constant  worry  to  the  men  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  proper  conditions.  The  better  class  of  contractors  and  all 
public-service  corporations  that  I  have  ever  known  of  feed  their  men  well  and 
lodge  them  in  the  style  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Contractors  and  others 
maintaining  camps  for  construction  labor  have  experimented  again  and  again, 
spending  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  some  cases,  to  learn  if  it  is 
practicable  to  improve  living  conditions  in  camps ;  but  most  of  the  experiments 
have  proven  useless. 

The  California  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  is  working  very 
hard  to  improve  camp  conditions,  but  as  far  as  railroad  construction  camps  are 
concerned,  they  have  started  at  the  wrong  end.  They  should  have  started  with 
the  education  of  the  laborer  instead  of  the  employer.  We  can  put  showers  in 
cur  camps,  but  we  can  not  make  the  men  use  them.  Long  before  the  immigration 
commission  was  active  in  this  field  we  tried  to  clean  up  our  camps,  but  found 
it  a  hopeless  task,  and  in  some  cases  abandoned  the  effort.  What  is  the  use  of 
providing  expensive  toilet  facilities  for  men  who  never  have  and  never  will 
use  them  ?  If  they  did  use  them,  the  transmission  of  disease  would  probably  be 
so  great  that  our  hospitals  would  be  full  and  the  health  officers  would  be  quaran- 
tining our  camps.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  intestinal  diseases  against  which 
the  coi.n:iis-ion  very  rightly  tells  us  we  must  guard,  but  to  the  venereal  diseases 
that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  laborers  are  afilicted  with.  It  must  be  remem- 
thut  those  men  come  from  the  lowest  classes  of  the  least  civilized  coun- 
tries ;  that  'they  do  not  bring  their  women  folks  with  them,  and  that  there  is 
little  incc-ntive  for  them  to  keep  up  a  semblance  of  respectability.  When 
;ik  of  the  inability  of  the  employer  to  make  the  employee  use  the  facilities 
I'l-i-vided,  I  am  merely  staling  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  all  of  us  have 
tried  to  solve  time  and  time  again  with  a  negative  result.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  apply  to  all  camp  labor;  but  the  men  who  try  to  keep  themselves  clean 
and  observe  the  decencies  in  camp  are  outnumbered  ten  to  one.  You  will  always 
find  men  in  c;m;p  who  will  change  their  underwear  once  a  week  and  insist 
upon  suflk-ient  time  to  keep  thorns-rives  clean;  but  the  majority  do  not  care  to 
do  so,  and  would  consider  that  their  personal  liberties  were  being  violated  if 
they  were  made  to  do  so. 

o.'.r  < '.-'.lifornia  Commission  on  Immigration  insixts  that  each  man  in  a  con- 
struction camp  be  given  at  least  500  feet  of  air  space  in  his  sleeping  quarters. 
This  is  impractical  and  unnecessary.  The  ordinary  box  car  that  is  converted 
into  an  outfit  car  contains  i'.n'jr»  cubic  feet,  and  is  therefore  available  for  the 
use  of  four  men.  Each  car  is  40  feet  long,  so  that  it  takes  10  feet  of  track  room 
!ch  man,  or  an  outfit  for  :_'"<)  nu-n  would  be  a  half  mile  long.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  men  don't  want  air,  in  their  sleeping  quarters.  They  nail  up  every 
window  and  door  (except  the  one  used  as  an  entrance)  and  stuff  up  every 
<rack.  We  have  discharged  man  after  man,  but  they  still  persist  in  doing  it.  As 
«.  matter  of  fact,  t!  !!  the  air  they  need  during  the  day  when  at  work 

on  the  open  grade,  and  it  is  not  right  to  put  them  in  the  same  class  with  indoor 
workers. 

7.  Question  7  asks  the  feasibility  of  "  bunching "  construction  work  so  that 
the  hulk  of  it  will  come  in  periods  when  the  demand  for  labor  in  general  is  low. 
As  I  have  already  said,  construction  work  of  any  size  can  only  be  done  during 
the  dry  seasons  of  the  year.     Unfortunately  these  are  the  seasons  when  labor 

;lod  upon  the  farms;  but  it  is  just  as  unfeasible  to  move  the  construction 
period  as  to  move  the  crop  period.  Another  feature  of  this  question  is  that 
construction  work  is  usually  done  during  periods  of  general  prosperity,  for  then 
money  is  available  and  cheap,  though  labor  is  scarce. 

8.  The  general  condition  of  labor-union  membership  on  construction  is  asked 
in  question  8.     As  far  as  I  know,  labor  on  construction  work  is  entirely  un- 
< -rgamzed.     We  very  often  hear  that  a  great  many  of  the  men  are  members 
of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  but,  if  this  is  a  fact,  the  men  them- 
selves will  not  admit  it.     An  I.  W.  W.  agitator  will  sometimes  appear  upon 
the  work  in  an  endeavor  to  win  the  men  to  his  cause,  but  he  usually  does 
not  stay  in  camp  long,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  laborers  take  much  stock  in 
organization  of  any  kind. 

There  are  two  unions  of  steam-shovel  workers.  The  International  Brother- 
hood of  Steam  Shovel  and  Dredgemen,  and  the  Associated  Union  of  Steam 
Shovel  Men.  One  of  these,  I  do  not  know  which,  is  a  branch  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn  why  the  two  unions 
exist.  Some  of  the  best  shovel  men  I  have  ever  known  have  told  me  that  they 
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would  not  join  either,  but.  that  if  they  would  settle  their  differences  and  con- 
solidate they  would  be  glad  to  join  the  federated  union.  These  unions  publish 
a  schedule  of  hours  and  wages  for  their  members,  but  no  attempt  has  ever 
been  ninde  on  the  I'acilie  const  to  get  the  employers  to  live  up  to  it.  None 
of  the  railroads,  as  far  as  I  know,  pay  the  union  scale  or  work  union  hours. 
The  fact  that  tliere  are  two  unions  induces  them  to  bid  for  work,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  easy  for  the  employer  to  make  his  own  terms. 

Tliere  is  a  bridge  and  structural  workers  union,  but  its  members  do  not 
often  figure  us  such  on  bridge  work  which  is  a  part  of  a  larger  construction 
project.  I  do  not  know  what  the  proportion  of  union  to  nonunion  men  is  in 
this  craft,  but  we  are  able  to  get  all  the  men  we  want  without  going  to  lh-> 
for  them  or  paying  union  wages.  The  great  trouble  in  working  union 
bridge  men  is  that  if  one  of  the  men  is  incompetent  and  is  discharged  the  rest 
of  the  gang  strike.  Apparently  competency  plays  no  part  in  unionism,  for, 
regardless  of  how  incompetent  a  man  is,  he  must  be  kept  on  the  job  and  paid  the 
full  union  wage  or  the  work  will  be  tied  up.  The  union  men  state  that  while 
their  men  demand  higher  wages  than  nonunion  men,  they  turn  out  more  work 
and,  therefore,  are  worth  what  they  ask.  This  is  not  proven  on  the  work,  how- 
ever, and  think  that  it  is  generally  believed  by  bridge  contractors  and  fore- 
men that  they  can  get  as  much  work  out  of  the  nonunion  men  as  out  of  the 
union  men. 

9.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  during  this  hearing  about  unemployment, 
and  you  will  probably  In  ar  a  great  deal  more,  so  I  will  not  take  up  your 
time  with  this  subject,  although  it  is  covered  by  question  9.  During  the  unem- 
ployment period  last  winter,  the  committee  handling  the  affairs  announced 
that  they  thought  the  railroads  should  help  them  out  by  employing  some  of 
the  men  dependent  upon  their  charity.  I  immediately  responded  by  taking 
55  laborers  and  from  that  time  on  a  few  now  and  then.  These  men  were 
paid  $2  per  day  and  charged  75  cents  for  board,  leaving  them  a  net  profit 
of  $1.25  for  their  day's  work.  Most  of  the  men  did  not  stay  longer  than  it 
took  to  clear  $7  or  $8,  or,  in  other  words,  the  average  time  was  from  five 
to  seven  days. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  remedy  for  unemployment  than  a  more  even 
distribution  of  labor  over  the  country.  This,  of  course,  will  not  take  care 
of  years  like  last  year,  when  there  was  no  work  to  be  done  anywhere. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  questions?      That  is  all. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Just  a  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Commons  would  like  to  ask  two  or  three 
questions. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Your  general  conclusion  is  that  as  far  as  railroad 
work  is  concerned  private-employment  ollices  are  unnecessary? 

Mr.  WOLLNEK.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And,  therefore,  a  law  prohibiting  the  collection  of 
a  fee  by  a  private  employment  ottiee  would  not  interfere  with  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  their  work? 

Mr.  WOLI.NEK.  It  would  interfere  to  a  limited  extent.  It  would  make  neces- 
sary the  establishment  of.  some  plan  for  gathering  men.  In  cases  like  that  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  where  they  have  already  established  offices,  the  abolition 
of  private  offices  would  not  affect  them  at  all;  but  the  conditions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco would  be  entirely  different. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  am  speaking  only  of  railroad  companies. 

Mr.  WOLLNEK.  I  meant  to  say  the  condition  in  San  Francisco,  with  relation  to 
the  employment  of  railroad  labor,  would  be  entirely  different.  We  must  have 
some  wny  of  gathering  our  men,  and  if  we  do  not  have  the  privately  operated 
employment  office  we  would 'have  to  have  agents  of  our  own  and  establish  cen- 
ters for  the  gathering  of  the  men. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Which  means  simply  you  all  would  be  forced  to 
come  to  the  Baltimore  £  Ohio  system? 

Mr.  WO.LLNEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Which  would  not  be  objectionable? 

Me.  WOLLNER.  Not  from  my  point  of  view.  It  would  be  very  desirable  from 
my  point  of  view. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  you  have  had  enough  experience — you  have  had 
four  or  five  years'  experience  in  working  it  out,  apparently? 

Mr.  WOLLNEK.  My  connection  has  not  been  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  it 
has  been  with  the  formulation  of  the  plan  used  by  them. 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.  Have  you  actually  operated  the  plan  under  any 
other  system '< 

Mr.  WOLLNER.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  the  only  road  in  the  country, 
then,  that  has  this  system? 

Mr.  WOLLNER.  As  far  as  I  know  it  is. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  So  that  you  can't  speak  for  any  other  railroad;  but 
you  think  it  would  be  advisable,  as  far  as  other  roads  are  concerned? 

Mr.  WOLLNKK.  1  think  it  would  be  advisable. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  outside  of  railroad  companies,  what  other  class 
of  corporations  have  you  ever  considered  that  might  adopt  similar  systems? 

Mr.  WOLLNEB.  Well,  any  corporation  maintaining  a  large  working  force  could 
adopt  such  a  system.  Such  as.  for  instance,  a  light  and  power  corporation  extend- 
ing over  a  large  territory,  or  a  water  company,  or,  as  I  said  before,  any  corpora- 
tion maintaining  a  l:»rge  working  force.  The  system  of  company  operated 
employment  bureaus  has,  of  course,  been  used  in  department  stores  and  for  cleri- 
cal help  in  large  corporal  ions,  and  I  think  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  success; 
it  would  merely  mean  the  extension  of  the  plan  to  include  common  labor. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  have  you  considered  whether  your  plan  would 
also  be  feasible  for  association-  of  small  employers  of  a  certain  class  in  order 
to  handle  their  labor  force?  Lumber  companies,  for  instance. 

Mr.  WOLLNKR.   It  \\ould  not  pay  :  the  expense  would  be  too  great. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  don't  mean  for  each  company  to  have  its  own  office, 
but  for  the  association  to  be  formed. 

Mr.  WOI.LNKK.  I  think  that  would  be  feasible  and  advisable.  I  might  say 
that  one  of  the  national  engineering  societies  has  just  taken  up  the  matter  of 
employment  for  their  members.  There  have  been  several  so-called  clearing 
hons-'s  fur  technical  men.  and  these  have  been  operated  on  the  same  plan  that  is 
used  by  our  general  employment  offices,  and  the  national  engineering 
societies  have  come  to  realize  that  this  method  of  employment  does  not  give  the 
competent  man  the  best  chance  to  got  the  best  job.  and  that  the  profession  suf- 
fers through  the  furnishing  of  incompetent  men  by  third  parties  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  matter. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   Are  you  now  speaking  of  technical  engineers? 

Mr.  WOI.LNKK.   Of  civil  engineers. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Then  if  the  fee  generally  were  abolished  for  private 
employment  offices  it  might  force  the  organization  of  associations  like  that  that 
1  have  suggesied  in  the  lumber  industry  and  that  would  probably  be  a  good  thing, 
according  lo  your  idea. 

Mi\  WOI.LNKI:.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  possibility,  of  course,  that  if  no  fee  were 
charged  men  would  change  their  positions  often — that  the  fact  that  a  fee  is 
charged  might  deter  a  man  from  leaving  his  position  withotit  cause. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  1'ut  that  would  be  offset  by  the  other  considerations 
that  you  have  mentioned,  that  private  offices  do  lead  to  frequent  changes? 

Mr.  WOI.I.NKK.   Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  would  not  say  which  would  be  likely  to  do  more, 
either  that  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Woi.i.xr.K.  Xo,  sir.  I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  national  labor 
clearing  hous*-  and  of  employment  offices  by  the  Government  in  accordance  with 
the  outline  of  the  commission  would  mean  practically  a  revolution  in  employ- 
ment met  hods,  and  it  would  wipe  out  practically  all  the  abuses  now  existing  in 
the  employment  of  labor  through  private  atrencies. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Did  yon  notice  in  there  the  provision  for  an  advisory 
committee  of  employers  and  employees  to  assist? 

Mr.  WOLLNEB.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  did  you  think  of  that  feature? 

Mr.  WOLLNEI:.  I  think  it  would  prove  a  g'vat  benefit  in  removing  the*  feeling 
that  now  exists  between  employer  and  employee  in  the  organized  trades.  That 
is,  it  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  construction  laborer,  because  he  is  unor- 
ganized; but  I  think  that  it  would  create  a  much  better  feeling  between  the 
crai'is  that  are  organized  and  their  employers  through  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mission would  be  undoubtedly  made  up  of  their  representatives  as  well  as  the 
representatives  of  the  employer. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Then,  if  the  employers  are  also  represented  in  the 
administration  of  these  offices,  wouldn't  that  give  them  greater  confidence  in 
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using  those  public  offices  instead  of  depending  on  private  offices  or  even  their 
own  office? 

Mr.  WOLLNER.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  infer  by  my  last  answer.  It  would 
create  a  belter  feeling  on  both  sides. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Then  you  consider  that  an  important  feature  of 
such  a  bill,  to  have  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  WOLLNER.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  such  a  bill. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else? 

Commissioner  \YKI.\STOCK.  Just  one  more  question.  How  serious  is  the  habit 
of  drink  among  construction  laborers? 

Mr.  WOLLNKR.  The  habit  of  drink  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  all  native 
Americans  becoming  railroad  laborers,  and  it  is  the  cause  of  the  very  small 
amount  of  effective  eliiciency  that  they  produce.  The  men  we  get  in  our  rail- 
road construction  camps  are  all  drinkers — all  heavy  drinkers.  1  suppose  I 
should  qualify  that  so  as  to  say  there  is,  of  course,  always  a  small  per  cent, 
possibly,  who  do  not  drink;  but  considered  in  the  whole  they  are  heavy 
drinkers. 

Commissioner  WKIN  STOCK.  When  you  say  the  men  you  get.  in  the  construc- 
tion camp,  does  that  apply  to  all  men,  or  just  to  Americans? 

Mr.  WOLLNEK.  No,  sir;  that  applies  to  all  of  them;  foreigners  as  well  as 
native  Americans. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  the  drink  habit  is  a  common  condition 
among  construction  workers? 

Mr.  WOLLNER.  It  is. 

Commissioner  WEIN  STOCK.  Foreign  and  native? 

Mr.  WOLLNEB.  It  is.  If  it  were  not  for  the  drink  habit  these  men  would 
soon  grow  out  of  the  class  of  construction  laborers.  While  the  minimum  wage 
of  the  railroad  construction  work  as  far  as  I  know  is  $2  per  day,  and  the 
maximum  board  charge  is  75  cents  per  day,  which  would  leave  the  laborer 
$1.25  clear,  from  which,  if  lie  did  not  use  liquor,  he  would  merely  have  to  buy 
his  clothes  and  tobacco — well,  clothes  are  a  very  small  feature  in  his  expense, 
and  I  should  say  that  the  average  expenditure  of  the  construction  laborer  living 
in  a  city  during  the  period  of  unemployment  does  not  exceed  35  or  40  cen! 
day,  which  would  include  board  and  lodging.  So  that  for  each  day  he  was 
employed  he  would  be  able  to  support  himself  three  or  four  days  of  un- 
employment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  thing  a  man  does  when  he 
gets  off  the  job  is  to  get  drunk.  And  he  stays  drunk,  as  a  general  thing, 
until  he  has  spent  all  of  his  money,  with  the  possible  exception  of  tl; 
required  to  get  back  on  the  work.  As  an  illustration  'of  this  we  have  an 
employment  office  in  San  Francisco  that  operates  in  connection  with  a 
saloon;  that  is,  the  employment  agent  runs  a  saloon  on  the  ground  floor  and 
an  employment  office  in  the  basement.  While  he  charges  fees  from  the  casual 
applicant  for  work,  it  is  generally  understood  that  if  a  man  spends  a  largo 
proportion  of  his  earnings  in  his  saloon  he  can  get  a  job  free  when  he  is  broke. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  now,  you  say  that  this  drinking  applies  to 
the  foreign  workers  as  well  as  to  the  native  workers.  But  take  the  Italians, 
for  example,  in  Italy,  as  you  have  no  doubt  noticed,  if  you  have  been  there; 
nearly  every  Italian  in  Italy  drinks,  but  there  are  very  few  that  get  drunk. 
Now,  do  they  change  their  characteristics  when  they  come  over  here,  away  from 
their  home  restraints  and  home  influences? 

Mr.  WOLLNEB.  Yes;  our  foreign  laborers,  the  Italians  and  the  Greeks  and 
the  Austrians,  always  'have  liquor  in  the  camps,  which  they  use  about  as  they 
use  it  at  home ;  that  is,  they  take  it  with  their  meals,  but  they  don't  get  intoxi- 
cated. But,  as  a  general  thing,  when  they  have  finished  their  work — take,  for 
instance,  a  station  gang,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  statement — when  a  station 
gang  has  cleaned  up  its  work  and  has  drawn  its  money,  why,  it  is  the  general 
thing  for  them  to  get  drunk.  And  I  think  that  the  foreigners  change  their 
habits  upon  coming  to  this  country,  but  they  don't  take  on  our  better  habits. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  They  take  up  our  vices? 

Mr.  WOLLNER.  They  pick  up  our  vices. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  lose  their  virtues? 

Mr.  WOLLNEK.  Well,  practically  so;  and  I  believe  the  reason  for  that  is  that 
they  leave  their  home  ties  and  don't  bring  their  women  with  them.  I  am  told, 
although  I  never  have  been  there,  that  this  is  found  to  a  large  extent  in  lumber 
camps  and  in  coal-mining  districts  in  the — or,  rather,  in  the  lumber  camps  in 
the  northeastern  United  States  and  in  coal-mining  districts,  where  there  are 
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practically  no  women  in  camp.  And,  although  the  companies  furnish  them 
with  toilet  facilities,  they  absolutely  refuse  to  use  them.  The  living  conditions, 
as  far  as  housing  is  concerned,  approximate  or  improve  upon  their  conditions 
in  their  own  countries.  So  it  must  be  the  leaving  behind  them  of  their  women- 
folk and  other  home  ties  that  makes  them  careless  in  their  habits. 

Commissioner  WKTNSTOCK.  You  made  the  statement  that  the  construction 
worker  can  live  in  cities  during  his  period  of  unemployment  at  from  30  to  40 
cents  a  day.  Well,  now,  take  the  maximum  that  you  named  of  40  cents,  that 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  $12  a  month.  Will  you  explain  how  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  live  in  the  city  for  XC2  a  month,  to  cover  their  food  and  lodging? 

Mr.  WOLLNER.  Well,  to  carry  it  back  to  the  day  basis,  a  man  can  obtain  lodg- 
ing in  Sari  Francisco  for  lo  cents  a  night.  The  best  of  them  pay  15  to  20  cents, 
r.tit  he  can  obi  a  in  lodging  at  10  cents  per  night.  And  I  would  like  to  say 
here,  that  one  of  my  grievances  against  the  orders  of  the  immigration  commission 
is  that  (hoy  arc  making  us.  or  trying  to  make  us,  furnish  belter  living  quarters 
to  the  men  in  our  construction  camps  than  they  will  use  of  their  own  volition 
when  they  come  to  the  city.  An  investigation  of  the  cheap  rooming  houses  will 
sho\v  that  the  men  get  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  500  cubic  feet  of  air  space 
in  their  quarters.  And  as  f.»r  eating,  I  had  in  mind  that  during  the  time  the 
are  in  town  they  spe?id  most  of  their  money  for  liquor  and  very  little  for 
and  they  ran  'y  rat  more  than  two  meals  a  day.  And  a  meal  for  a 
laborer  usually  consists  of,  say.  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  heavy  meat  and  possibly 
pie  o»-  s.-iaeihing  of  that  kind.  And  there  are  any  number  of  restaurants  in 
our  employment  oilice  district,  if  we  can  term  it  such,  which  cater  to  such 
business  for  10  to  K>  cents  a  meal.  So  allowing  10  cents,  if  they  did  eat  three 
meals  a  <!a\.  and  1<>  cents  for  lodging,  it  would  be  40  cents.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  doubt  if  many  laborers  do  spend  40  cents  a  day  for  board 

and  lodging,  omitting  the  liquor. 

Commissioner  AY.  .  That   is  all. 

Commission, >r  1. I:\NO.V.  Have  you  ever  experimented  in  trying  to  live  in  San 
Francisco  at  40  cents  a  day? 

.Mr.  WOI.I.N:-:;:.  I  never  have.  I  might  say  in  explanation  of  this  that,  while  1 
have  been  IK  re  I  have  always  lived  with  my  family  and  have  fortunately  been 
snlliciently  prosperous  to  not  have  to  try  the  experiment. 

Commissioner  Li:\\o.v.  1  >o  you  believe  the  organized  s"<-ic'ly  i-  under  any 
obligation  themselves  in  a  way  that  will  elevate  the  aspirations 

and  ideals  of  those  men  that  now  live  that   way? 

Mr.  Wou  Ai-u.    I  . 

Commission,'  •;    believe   that    obligation    cMcnds   to   corpora- 

tions as  well  as  individ" 

Mr.  WOI.J.M-.R.  1  do. 

Commissioner  LrNNON.  I  >o  the  construction  companies  that  have  these  large 
(•."lies  of  men  hire-!,  do  they  sv'll  liquor  to  thorn? 

Mr.  Woi.i.xKi:.  No;  never  within  my  exp  I  will  say.  however,  that  I 

have  heard  s'.ories  of  cases  long  before  my  time — ihat  is.  prior  to  14  years — I 
h.-r\e  heard  s'ories  of  prior  to  1  1  year--  a::o  that  such  w:'s  the  case.  But  in  my 
14  years'  experience  with  construction  work  I  never  have  known  of  or  heard 
of  a  contractor  selling  liquor  to  his  men. 

Commissioner  Ni.-r  the  commissary  department,  either? 

Mr.  WOI.I.XKR.  Nor  the  commissary  department. 
-ioner  I.EXXOX.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WOLLXKII.  I  might  say  this,  however,  that  very  often  the  station  outfits, 
it  ion  gangs,  will  dispose  of  liquor  in  camp. 

And  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  employer  for  improving  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  migratory  laborers — as  I  tried  to  bring  out  in  my  statement,  that 
<-on  tried  again  and  again.  I  have  during  the  past  several  weeks  supple- 
mented my  own'  knowledge  of  that  particular  phase  of  it  through  interviews 
and  conversations  with  men  who  have  had  even  greater  experience  than  I,  and 
I  have  heard  numberless  stories  which  I  have  checked  up  to  learn  the  truth  of, 
that  it;  is  impossible  to  help  the  men. 

One  case  was  told  me  was  of  a  camp  that  was  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
1'inole.  which  is  in  our  northern  bay  district,  where  the  contractor  built  or  put 
In  iron  beds,  furnished  with  mattresses  and  sheets  and  blankets  and  pillows 
and  pillow  slips.  As  each  man  came  into  camp  he  required — or  gave  the  man 
his  bed  outfit — assigned  him  to  his  bed  and  gave  him  his  outfit  of  bedding,  as- 
signed him — made  no  charge  for  it,  no  cash  charge,  but  charged  the  man  on 
the  books  .$1,  which  was  to  be  deducted  from  his  pay  if  he  didn't  return  them 
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in  good  condition.     The  linen  could  only  be  used  once,  mid  must  bo  desir 
It  could   not  be  laundered.     The  men   insisted   upon   going  to  bed  with   their 
boots  on.  which  is  a  common  practice  in  c.onsl ruction  camps,  and  tore  the  sheets 
to  pieces  and  dirtied  them.     And  the  whole  condition  of  the  man  made  it  im- 
possible to  use  the  bedding  over  again. 

I  know  of  another  case  where  a  contractor  put  in  showers  and  tried  to  got 
the  men  to  use  th^m,  and  in  the  several  months  that  his  camp  was  in  exist- 
ence— the  shower  was  furnished  with  warm  water  from  the  kitchen  range  so 
that  there  co-aid  be  no  objection  to  the  temperature  of  the  water — and  during 
I  he  entire  existence  of  that  camp  the  timekeeper  was  the  only  man  who  used 
the  shower.  And  I  have  heard  numberless  slories  to  the  same  effect.  And,  as 
I  said  before,  we  must  take  into  considei  ation  the  home  characteristics  and  the 
social  plane  from  which  we  draw  our  men.  It  certainly  is  our  duty  to  try  to 
raise  I  hem  socially,  but  it  seems  like  a  hopeless  task. 

Commissioner  LKXNON.   Well,  thank  God,  it  is  not.     That  is  all. 

Chairman   WALSH.  That  is  all.     Thank  you. 

Call  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  There  are  some  questions  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  minute,  Mr.  Wollner,  please.  Mr.  Thompson  has  a 
question. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Never  mind,  Mr.  Chairman.     That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all. 

Call  your  next. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Tyler. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  G.   TYLER. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Will  you  give  us  your  name  and  your  business  address  and 
your  business? 

Mr.  TYLER.  John  G.  Tyler.  I  am  employed  by  the  Utah  Construction  Co., 
and  have  charge  of  their  office  here  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  can't  hear  you,  Mr.  Tyler. 

Mr.  TYLER.  I  say  I  am  employed  by  the  Utah  ('oust ruction  Co.,  and  have 
charge  of  their  office  here  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  what  position  are  you  employed,  general  manager? 

Mr.  TYLER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  position  have  you  with  the  company? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Well,  I  don't  hold  any  office.  I  simply  have  charge  of  their  office 
here. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  see. 

Mr.  TYLER.  Handle  this  office. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  you  have  charge  of  the  employment  of  the  men  that 
they  use  in  their  work? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Well,  to  some  extent,  where  we  have  orders  here  in  the  city,  I 
give  them  out  or  employ  the  men. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  have  you  ever  paid  any  attention  to  the  diameter  and 
amount  of  labor  that  they  employ? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Well,  to  some. extent. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  did  you  receive  some  questions  in  regard  to  your  ap- 
pearance here  as  a  witness? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  THOMPSON  Well,  are  there  any  of  those  questions  that  you  would  like  to 
make  any  statement  on? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Well.  I  have  made  a  few  notes  on  some  of  them.  There  are  many 
of  them  that  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  pass  by  the  questions  you  are  not  familiar  with  and 
address  yourself  to  those  that  you  have  something  to  say  to  the  commission  on. 

Mr.  TYLER.  I  have  made  some  notes  here  on  some  of  them.  Now,  as  to  the 
seasonal  labor,  so  far  as  the  work  we  handle,  which  is  largely  grading  work 
for  railroads,  it  does  not  exist  except  as  it  is  governed  by  the  agricultural  sea- 
sonal labor.  Of  course,  at  times,  when  the  agricultural  work  is  going  on,  why,  it 
makes  quite  a  difference  in  the  supply  of  labor,  particularly  when  it  is  scarce. 
Railroad  companies,  as  a  rule,  pay  no  attention  fo  seasons  in  doing  their  work. 
When  they  have  it  to  do,  why,  they  get  at  it,  or  have  the  contractor. 

The  labor  employed  largely  consists  of  what  we  term  foreigners,  such  as 
Italians.  Austrians,  and  Greeks,  principally.  And  then  we  have  what  is  known 
as  the  Swede  labor,  many  of  whom  are  station  men — in  fact,  are  contractors — • 
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and  then  what  is  known  us  the  white  labor,  which  takes  in  the  American  labor 
or  labor  of  that  kind.  The  foreign  labor,  the  Italians,  Austria  us,  and  Greeks — • 
1  don't  know  that  there  is  very  much  difference  in  the  class  or  the  efficiency, 
although  I  think  the  Italians  and  Austrian*  are — you  get  better  results  -"join 
them  in  our  class  of  work.  They  stay  longer  and  probably  do  better  work. 
What  we  term  the  white  labor,  as  a  rule,  dot's  not  remain  in  the  camp  very 
long,  or  does  not  continue  on  the  job.  They  may  work  a  week  or  two  ami  i-» 
off  a  week  or  two,  and  back  again.  I  have  had  taken  from  our  pay  rolls — a 
few  .-f  them — some  data  showing  the  length  of  time  that  men  have  continued  on 
the  work,  or  the  average  for  mouths.  I  have  one  here  at  a  camp  situated  about, 
40  miles  north  of  the  end  of  the  track  on  the  Northwestern  Pacific,  or  was  at; 
the  time  this  was  done.  Ail  of  these,  however,  were  for  1913,  when  labor  was, 
well,  just  average — fairly  plenty,  but  not  very  scarce.  In  January — this  was 
at  the  tunnel  camp,  where  a  man  could  have  worked  just  as  long  as  he  wanted 
to — the  work  went  on  for  f>00  days,  I  guess — in  January.  1913,  we  had  133 
men  there  who  worked  2,109  days,  the  average  being  16.3  for  each  man;  that 
is,  for  one  working  there  that  whole  month.  In  February  it  was  14.5;  in  March 
it  was  10.6;  for  April,  12. S;  in  May,  17.5.  Then  a  grading  camp  just  adjoining 
there,  outside  work,  the  average  in  June  was  12.1  ;  in  July,  9.3;  August,  13.3; 
September,  15.9;  October.  9.3.  At  that  time  the  weather  was  getting  bad. 
November,  9.7;  December,  7.6. 

In  another  mmp  in  that  immediate  neighborhood,  the  camp  of  a  subcontractor, 
the  average  in  October.  13.8;  November,  .11.5;  December,  12.2. 

Here  is  another  camp,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  up  near 
Truckee.  This  is  only  for  three  months;  the  camp  wasn't  in  there  very  long. 
They  began  in  March  and  ended  in  July,  but  those  were  broken  up  north;  they 
were  forming  the  camp  in  March  ami  winding  up  in  July,  and  I  didn't  use 
that  average1:  In  April.  9.3;  May,  8:  June,  8.7.  That  camp,  of  course,  as  I  say, 
was  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  where  transportation  facilities 
were  good,  and  there  were  a  number  of  camps  along  there  and  probably  these 
same  men  may  have  worked  twice  by  going  to  another  camp. 

la  year  the  number  of  men  employed  will  be  very  much  less.  In  the  first 
part  of  tliis  year  I  would  imagine  it  would  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  last  year 
with  us.  We  paid  out  two  million  and  a  half  to  labor  in  1913.  Probably  the 
fore  part  of  this  year  won't  exceed  5u  per  cent  of  that,  and  the  balance  of  the 
year  from  now  on  I  would  guess  not  to  exceed  2<>  to  i_'5  per  cent.  There  is  no 
going  on,  and  no  prospect. 

r  cent  of  unemp'oyed  who  will  work  when  work  is  plenty  the 
per  cent  of  unemployed  who  will  work  is  not  very  great.  Take  it  in  our  own 
experience  when  work  is  scarce,  the  per  cent  of  unemployed  who  will  work, 
of  course,  is  very  much  smaller:  but  when  work  is  plenty  the  men  who  won't 
work  form  a  big  percentage  of  the  unemployed,  naturally,  because  they  wouldn't 
work  anyway  whether  they  could  get  it  or  not. 

I  think  conditions  in  construction  camps  have  improved  a  great  deal  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  and  probably  of  late  years — and  through  the  last  year, 
here  in  California,  probably  through  the  efforts  of  the  housing  committee'  and 
sanitary  commission.  No  doubt  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  many 
camps.  It  has  always  been  our  aim  to  conduct  our  camps  as  well  as  could 
be  done  considering  conditions.  And  the  food  that  we  furnish  the  men  is  the 
best  that  we  can  buy.  In  fact,  I  think  we  furnish  better  supplies  than  many 
others,  and  belter  than  two-thirds  of  the  $2.50  and  $3  a  day  hotels  do.  We  buy 
the  best  canned  goods  and  the  best  meats  and  butter  and  everything  of  that  sort; 
the  best  flour  we  can  purchase.  \Yo  always  give  them  the  best  supplies.  If 
they  don't  get  the  best  stuff  it  is  the  fault  of  the  cooks,  and  we  try  to  remedy 
that. 

The  percentage  of  skilled  labor  in  our  work  is  very  small,  probably  would 
not  exceed  from  3  to  7  per  cent,  depending  on  the  job.  We  don't  handle  any 
ironwork  or  anything  of  that  character,  purely  grading  and  construction  of 
concrete  piers  and  abutments,  or  anything  that  comes  under  that  line;  for  that 
reason  our  skilled  labor  is  small,  mostly  steam-shovel  men  and  men  of  that 
kind — enginemon.  As  to  station  men.  I  imagine  and  think  that  probably  when 
working  as  station  men  they  are  anywhere  from  20  to  25  per  cent  more  efficient 
than  where  they  are  working  by  the  day.  It  is  a  method  of  doing  work  in  tho 
construction  line  that  has  been  carried  on  for  a  great  many  years — formerly 
started  with  what  we  know  as  Swede  labor.  They  are  practically  all  men  who 
want  to  take  a  contract  and  who  won't  work  by  the  day.  Latterly  there  have 
been  very  many  Italians  handling  work  in  the  same  way,  probably  more  of  them 
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than  others,  and  a  good  many  Austrian*,  and  a  good  many  Greeks.  They  don't 
sill  make  money.  Some  of  thorn  do  and  some  of  them  don't,  the  same  as  any 
other  contractor.  Many  of  them  make  very  large  wages. 

The  efficiency  of  men  I  think  also  depends  very  much  on  the  foreman  in 
charge  of  them.  Many  foremen  will  get  along  well  with  men.  Others  do  not. 
That  is  true,  of  course,  in  any  line  of  work  so  far  as  I  have  ever  seen. 

We  have  had  of  late  years  no  trouble — for  the  last  two  or  three  years — no 
trouble  with  employment  ollkvs.  We.  ship  out  a  great  many  men  ourselves  if 
they  eoiue  lo  the  oilice,  any  of  our  old  men,  we  ship  them  out  direct  without  any 
charge;  and  others — we  get  a  large  number  of  our  force,  however,  through 
employment  offices  in  this  section  of  the  country.  P.ack  East,  I  understand, 
our  people  handle  a  large  number  of  their  men  direct  through  their  own  agent. 

There  have  been  times,  I  think,  when  contractors  have  divided  fees  with  em- 
ployment men.  That  never  existed  with  us,  and  the  man  in  our  company  or 
connected  with  it  who  would  take  anything  of  that  kind  would  be  discharged 
if  we  knew  it.  We  would  not  permit  it. 

Dr.  PARKER.  Mr.  Tyler,  could  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Yes. 

Dr.  PARKER.  Mr.  Wollner  brought  up  the  point  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
about  improving  camp  sanitation  was  the  fact  that  the  men  themselves  didn't 
know  how  to  use  their  shower  baths  or  improved  toilets.  Would  you  say  it  is  a 
good  argument  to  refrain  from  improving  a  camp's  sanitation  because  the  men 
themselves  don't  understand  how  to  use  those  facilities? 

Mr.  TYLER.  I  would  not ;  no,  sir. 

Dr.  PARKER.  Can  you  imagine  that  they  would  learn  to  use  th«.-:--e  facilities 
without  the  facilities  being  present? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Well,  I  think  many  of  them  would.  I  think  that  there  are  many 
of  them  that  would  not.  The  regulations  of  the  sanitation  commission,  I  think, 
could  not  be  carried  out  in  grading  camps  in  many  cases.  There  are  lots  op 
places  where  you  have  to  place  camps  in  grading  work  in  our  class  of  work, 
where  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  get  the  breathing  room  which  is 
called  for  by  their  regulations.  It  would  be  an  utter  impossibility.  Many 
places  we  have  to  shoot  out  ground  to  put  up  tents  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
men  who  are  working.  Of  course,  there  are  other  places  where  it  could  be 
done. 

Dr.  PARKER.  Have  you  ever  considered  giving  medical  service  to  the  men? 

Mr.  TYLER.  We  always  have  it. 

Dr.  PARKER.  You  always  have  it? 

Mr.  TYLER.   Yes;  always. 

Dr.  PARKER.  Do  you  furnish  hospital  tents  for  thorn? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  a  hospital  on  every  piece  of  work ;  and  some- 
times two  or  three. 

Dr.  PARKER.  Do  you  consider  that  properly  ventilated  sleeping  tents  or  box 
cars  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  men,  or  have  no  effect  upon  them? 

Mr.  TYLER.  I  think  any  regulation  that  gives  a  man  a  good  bed  and  a  good 
place  to  sleep  and  good  food  increases  his  efficiency. 

Dr.  PARKER.  If  the  charge  was  brought  that  a  good  deal  of  the  inefficiency  of 
contract  labor  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  are  undernourished ;  if  that 
charge  was  brought  would  you  consider  it  a  good  charge? 

Mr.  TYLER.   Well,  let  me  understand. 

Dr.  PARKER.  That  the  undernourished  and  poorly  rested  condition  of  the 
men  in  construction  work  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  low  efficiency  of  that 
labor? 

Mr.  TYLER.  It  might  be.  It  would  be  if  it  were  true.  I  think  that  if  you 
don't  give  a  man  good  food  and  plenty  of  it  and  a  good  place  to  sleep  he  can't 
certainly  be  efficient  either  in  that  class  of  labor  or  any  other  class  of  labor. 

Dr.  PARKER.  Do  you  think  the  contractors  in  the  State  here  have  less  efficiency 
by  their  treatment — that  is,  in  a  general  way — less  efficiency  by  their  treatment 
of  construction  workers  and  migratory  workers? 

Mr.  TYLER.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  that  has  been  the  case.  I  think  that 
now,  however,  they  are  getting  things  in  better  shape.  I  don't  think  there  are 
many  contractors  but  what  figure  in  that  way,  that  it  is  better  to  give  their  men 
good  service  of  that  kind,  and  that  they  will  get  more  efficiency  out  of  them. 

Dr.  PARKER.  Has  your  experience  been  that  the  men  are  rather  heavy 
drinkers? 

Mr.  TYLER.    Oh,  yes;  yes,  sir. 
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Dr.  PARKER.  Could  you  explain  the  fact  that  they  drink  heavily  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  very  often  cold  at  night,  are  poorly  housed,  that  quite  a  percentage 
of  the  men  in  construction  work  haven't  blankets? 

Mr.  TYLER.  No ;  I  do  not  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  because  on 
construction  work  they  could  not  get  it  to  drink  at  that  time.  The  drinking  is 
largely  done  in  towns  when  they  are  out  of  work. 

Dr.  PARKER.  Do  you  think  that  their  hopeless  view  of  life  and  outlook  and 
their  general  neglect  has  anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that  they  drift  into  drink- 
ing and  drift  into  rather  rough  habits  with  regard  to  their  sleeping? 

Mr.  TYLEU.  Well,  that  might  be  the  case.  I  don't  know  what  starts  a  man  off. 
I  can  readily  see  when  they  get  down  a  ways  that  that  would  be  true. 

Dr.  PARKER.  Your  company  is  the  biggest  employer  of  construction  workers  in 
the  West,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Well,  I  think  it  i::.  probably,  with  ourselves  and  our  subcon- 
tractors. 

Dr.  PARKER.   Yes.     Would  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  increase  the 
general  efficiency  of  your  employees  if  a  system  of — well,  not  welfare  work  but 
<em  of  camp  sanitation  and  the  care  of  the  men  in  camps  was  inaugurated — 
do  you  think  you  could  raise  the  etliciency  of  the  labor? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Well,  we  have  always  tried  to  do  that,  to  have  camps  in  good 
shape,  and  we  do  still. 

Dr.  PARKER.  But  you  spoke  of  how  impossible  it  is  to  give  the  men  proper 
sleeping  accommodations. 

Mr.  TYLI;R.  That  is  true;  and  while  it  is  in  r;isrs.  I  said  there  are  cases  where 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  strictly  the  rules. 

Dr.  PARKER.  Do  you  think  that  the  efficiency  of  construction  labor  could  be 
raised  by  a  better  general  organization  of  their  sleeping  and  living  and  eating? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Well,  it  might  be  a  little,  but  it  would  depend.  We  are  giving 
them  very  good  accommodations  now.  I  don't  know  how  much  further  it 
could  go. 

<1<>Mmiis>toiHT  LENNOX.  Prof.  Commons,  do  you  desire  to  ask  any  questions? 

Commissioner  Co  X«>. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  want  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner   !.;;.\xo.v.  Mr.   Weinstock. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  were  present,  were  you.  Mr.  Tyler,  when  Mr. 
Wollner  testified V 

Mr.  TYI.ER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You   heard  him  state  his  experiences  with  con- 
struction men  that  about  60  per  cent  were  victims  of  venereal  diseases;  that, 
vu!«»,  they  were  addi'-ted  to  drink;  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
b;i'he;  and  that  (heir  habits  generally,  as  a  rule,  were  below  the  standards.    In 
how  far  does  your  experience  corroborate  those  statements? 

Mr.  TYLER.  I  could  not  hear  what  Mr.  Wollner  said.     I  was  sitting  back  be- 
hind.   But  I  would  not  think  that  there  was  any  percentage  of  that  kind,  in  the 
<'«!  part  of  it.    The  drinking  pnrt  of  it,  of  course,  is  very  bad  with  many, 
particularly  with  what  is  termed  the  white  labor. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  When  you  say  white  labor,  what  labor  have  you 
in  mind? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Well 

iiuissioiier  WEINSTOCK.  You  mean  the  native  workers? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  American  workers? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Yes,  sir;  largely  that. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Is  the  drinking  habit  stronger  with  them  than 
with  the  Europeans? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Yes,  sir. 

isimissioner  WEINSTOCK.  It  is  stronger? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINRTOCK.  Is  it  clue  to  the  fact  that  the  native  worker  takes 
strong  drink  and  the  European  worker  is  addicted  to  wines,  the  native  worker 
to  whisky? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Well,  I  would  not  say  as  to  that.  There  probably  is  something  to 
that.  But  the  foreign  worker  saves  his  money  more  than  the  native  worker 
does.  He  goes  out  and  works,  and  he  will  work  two  or  three  months  at  a  time, 
and  he  will  come  in  with  money.  The  foreign  laborer,  my  experience  is,  nearly 
always  has  money.  If  he  is  out  of  work  for  a  month  or  two  months,  he  has  still 
got  money,  and  takes  care  of  it.  And  the  other  men  who  follow  that  line  of 
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work,  what  we  call  the  white  workers  who  follow  that  line  •;('  work,  go  ou: 
probably  75  per  cent  of  them  go  out  and  work  for  10  days,  maybe  a  week,  de- 
pending on  how  big  a  stake  the  man  wants.  Then  he  comes  into  town  and  blows 
it  in  and  spends  whatever  he  has  made.  Then  he  will  go  out  again,  he  may 
work  twice  in  a  month,  a  week  at  a  time.  I  have  heard  many  of  them  say  that 
they  could  get  just  as  drunk  on  a  $5  slake  as  they  could  on  a  hundred,  because 
they  would  get  "rolled,"  if  they  had  the  hundred;  so  that  that  is  about  the 
proposition. 

Commissioner  WKI.NSTOCK.  Whal  effect  does  that  drinking  habit  have  upon 
their  eilicieucy? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Well,  they  haven't  any  etliriency  when  they  first  come  out;  onto  -i 
job,  if  they  have  been  in  town  for  a  drunk.  After  they  have  been  there  24  or  43 
hours,  they  straighten  up  and  their  efficiency  is  all  right. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  employ  Asiatics  in  your  work? 

Mr.  TYLER.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEIN  STOCK.  No  Asiatics? 

Mr.  TYLER.  None  whatever. 

Commissioner  AY  KIN  STOCK.  Well,  now,  have  you  any  constructive  suggestions 
to  make  along  the  line  of  raising  the  standard? 

Mr.  TYLER.  No,  "sir ;  I  think  not. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Or  uplifting  the  element  that  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  TYLER.  No;  I  think  not.     It  is  a  question  I  have  never  gone  into. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Mr.  Tyler,  how  many  workmen,  approximately,  in 
an  average  year  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  TYLKH.  You  mean  at  one  time? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL,  Yes;  how  many  do  you  work  at  one  time: 

Mr.  TYLER.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell.  We  have  employed — we  hail  in 
California  last  year  something,  I  think  the  general  average — I  could  have  got 
the  figures,  but  I  don't  recall — I  think  about  3,000  men  a  month  last  year.  That 
is,  ourselves  and  subcontractors;  we  do  a  large  amount  of  work  through  sub- 
contractors. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  will  get  to  the  subcontractor  a  little  bit  later. 
You  had  employed  here  at  one  time  about  3,000  men? 

Mr.  TYLER.  I  think  we  averaged  nearly  that  last  year. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  many  men  would  you  employ  per  month  to 
keep  up  that  number  at  work? 

Mr.  TYLEB.  Well,  I  would  say,  roughly,  about  probably  8,000. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Eight  thousand? 

Mr.  TYUEB.  Yesr  sir ;  roughly. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  About  3  to  1,  approximately? 

Mr.  TYLEB.  Pretty  close. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then,  in  order  to  keep  your  work  going  of  3.000 
people,  you  would  have  to  have  eight  or  nine  thousand  people  coming  and  going 
and  working  all  the  time? 

Mr.  TYLER.  I  would  say  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What,  approximately,  is  the  average  wage?  What 
do  you  pay? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Our  common  laborers  we  are  paying  two  dollars  and  a  quarter  a 
day  now;  sometimes  two  dollars  and  a  half. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Out  in  the  camps? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  board  them? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Yes,  sir ;  they  board  at  the  camps. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  \Vhat  do  you  charge  them  for  board? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Seventy-five  cents  a  day. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Seventy-five  cents  a  day.  Just  roughly,  now,  what 
do  you  feed  them? 

Mr.  TYLER.  What  is  that? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  do  you  feed  them?  What  kind  of  food  do 
they  get? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Well,  we  feed  them  beef  and  ham  and  baron 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  kind  of  beef? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Why,  we  buy  the  whole  carcass.    The  whole  carcass  goes  in. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  It  all  goes  into  the  camp? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Yes,  sir. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.   Do  you  run  a   commissary   in  connect  ion  with  the 
camp? 

Mr.  TYLER.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CO.XNKLL.  Tliey  buy  their  supplies  from  you? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKLL.  You  furnish  them  everything — clothing 

Mr.  TYLER.  We  don't  handle  any  clothing.     We  have  overalls  and  socks  and 
towels 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Blankets? 

TVLKR.  I.lankets.  comforts — just  stuff  that  they  need  right  on   the  work. 
We  never  handle  clothing  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Commissioner    O'CONNELL.  They    buy    all    their    bedding    supplies    from    you, 
do  they? 

Mr.   TVLKI;.  If  they  want   to,  they  do;   and   if  they  don't  want   to,   they  can 
buy  them  any  place  they  piease. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKLL.  If  they  are  out  in  the  camp  where  there  is  no  place 
to  buy  it,  they  certainly  would  buy  them  from  you? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'<  'OVNEI.L.   Does  every  man  who  comes  into  your  employ  buy 
a  new  outfit  from  you? 

Mr.  TYI.KK.  Jie  can  buy   it   if  he  wants   to.      Ho  don't  have  to  buy  anything 
from  us. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.   Some  of  them  have  their  outiitswhen  they  come  in? 

Mr.  TYLKK.   Oh,  yes;  many  of  them. 

'      iiinissioncr  O'COXXKLL.   What  does  an  outlit  cost  for  a  man  who  comes  into 
camp  if  he  did  not  have  anything  with  him? 

Mi*.  TYLER.  I  don't  know  what  you  consider  an  outfit. 

Commissioner  O'CON.NKI.L.   His  blanket  and  bedding. 

Mr.  TYLKK.    If  he  bought  the  comforter,  it  would  cost  him  a  dollar  and  a  half; 
that   is  t  he  usual  price. 

Commissioner  O'CONM.U.   Do  you  furnish  mattresses  for  them? 

Mr.  TYJ  n;.   Wt>  furnish  mattresses  in  the  camps  up  in  the  country  here. 

Commissioner  O'Co\ M-:I.L.   Do  they  all  have  mattresses? 

Mr.  TYI.KK.   No,  sir;  not  nil  of  them. 

iimissioner  O'Cox  XKLI.  .lust  ordinary  straw  or  hay  thrown  into  a  bunk? 

Mr.  TVI.KK.   We  furnish  mattresses  with  all  the  iron  beds  and  bunks  we  have, 
r.ut    1  don't  know  that  •  ing  to  continue  it.  from  the  way  they  are  kepi. 

iiissj, ,Drr  O'Cox.xKi.i..   What  do  you  charge  1heiu  for  a  mattress? 

Mr.  TYLKK.  We  don't  charge  1hem  anything. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKLU   You  give  them  a  maiti 

Mr.  TVI.KK.  That   is  what  we  have  been  doing.      Wo  have  never  kept   any  mat- 
tresses to  sell  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  have  a  system  of  inspect  ion  of  the  ramps? 

Mr.  TYLKK.  Wo  have  a  man  who  looks  after  the  ramp — sweeps  out  and  takes 
care  of  the  rubbish. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKLL.  He  is  sort  of  janitor? 

Mr.  TYI.KK.   Yes.  sir;  "crumb  boss"  they  rail   him. 

Commissioner  O*CONNKLL.   Does  he   report  every  day  or  per   week   the  condi- 
tion of  the  <-amp? 

Mr.  TYI.KK.    I   could   not;  tell   you.      lb>   is  there   under  charge  of  the  foreman 
of  i lie  cam]) — the  "walker." 

Commissioner  O'COXXKLL.   Have  you  made  any  inspection  personally  yourself: 
of  the  camps  at  any  time? 

Mr.  TYLER.  No,  sir;    I   have  not    been   in   camp  in  live  year-. 

Commissioner    O'COXNKLL.  You    don't    know    yourself,    then,    the    conditions 
existing  in  the  camps  at  all? 

Mr.  TYLER.  No.  sir;  not  from  personal  knowledge. 

Commissioner  O'Cox XKLL.  Is   there  any   investigation   made  by   the  cities  <»r 
States  in  the  localities  where  your  camps  are  made? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Well,  here  in  California  the  sanitation  and  housing  commission 
have  made  investigations  of  the  different  camps,  I  think:  all  of  them,  probably. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  subcontract  a  lot  of  your  business? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What   arrangement  have  you  with  the  subcontrac- 
tors?    How  do  they  handle  the  affair? 

Mr.  TYLEK.  They  handle  their  own  business. 
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Commissioner  <)'<  'ON M:I.U  You  subcontract  a  portion  of  the  work  i'or  them 
to  do? 

Mr.  TYLKK.   Ye<.  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  that  carri;  s  with  it  all  the  privileges  you 
enjoy,  such  as  running  the  commissary? 

Mr.  TYI.KK.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'OO.NNKLL.  You  do  not  retain  that? 

Mr.  TYLKK.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  OX'OXXKI.L.  All  that  goes  to  the  subcontractor? 

Mr.  TYLI;I:.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'COXNKLL.  No\v,  what  examination  do  you  make  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  subcontractor  employs  the  people? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Well,  we  have  our  superintendent:  over  the  work,  who  looks  after 
nil  the  work  on  the  line,  and,  in  a  general  way — 

Commissioner  O'CoNNELL.  I  suppose  his  business  is  to  see  that  the  work  is 
properly  done? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Yes,  sir;  or  to  see  that  things  are  properly  taken  can1  of  in  evei  y 
way.  Any  orders  we  send  to  our  superintendent  about  our  own  camp,  or  any 
orders  he  gets,  applies  to  the  subcontractor's  camp. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  see  to  it  or  your  superintendent  see  to  it 
that  the  subcontractor  keeps  up  the  standard  of  living  and  efficiency  as  you 
would  ? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Well,  he  should  see  to  it ;  that  is  his  orders. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  you  haven't  any  complaint  that  he  does  not, 
I  suppose? 

Mr.  TYLER.  No,  sir ;  we  have  very  few  complaints. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  the  subcontractor  pay  the  same  wage  that 
you  would  pay  if  you  were  doing  the  work  yourself? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  that  a  provision  of  the  subcontract? 

Mr.  TYLER.  We  have  the  right  of  regulating  wages. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  put  that  in  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  TYLER.  We  don't  have  any  list.  Sometimes  he  might  pay  more  for  some 
particular  thing. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  contract  with  the  subcontractor  be  should  pay  a  certain  rate  of 
wage. 

Mr.  TYLEB.  Oh,  we  wouldn't  allow  him  to  pay  any  less  than  we  would  pay. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  that  in  the  contract? 

Mr.  TYLER.  The  contract  provides  we  have  a  right  to  regulate  all  wages. 
There  is  not  anything  that  says  he  shall  pay  certain  wages. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  made  any  inspection  of  any  kind  to 
ascertain  whether  the  subcontractor  is  paying  a  rate  of  wages  you  would  pay 
ordinarily? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Yes,  sir;  we  get  all  the  pay  rolls. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  say  there  is  a  stream  of  men  coming  all  the 
time.  It  takes  three  men  to  keep  one  man  at  work  practically. 

Mr.  TYLER.  I  did  not  say  three  men. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  the  general  opinion  we  have,  that  there  is 
one  crew  coming  and  a  crew  going  and  a  crew  working. 

Mr.  TYLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  low  standard  of  living, 
the  low  standard  of  opportunity  that  exists,  and  the  isolation  of  the  men  from 
all  kinds  of  pleasures  of  life,  all  culture  of  life,  is  not  the  cause  of  this  lack  of 
steady  employment  on  their  part — the  lack  of  a  desire  to  work  steadily  on  their 
part? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Oh,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  don't  know  what  may  cause 
the  men  not  to  want  to  work  either  in  the  city  or  out  in  the  country. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  for  a  business 
that  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  require  that  two  men  must  be  out  of  work 
while  one  man  is  working  in  order  that  the  business  may  go  on — that  the  busi- 
ness would  require  the  closest  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  see  if 
there  could  not  be  some  improvement  made  in  that  condition?  It  seems  pos- 
sible if  the  condition  exists  where  it  requires  three  men  to  keep  one  man  at 
work — in  other  words,  if  the  pay  is  $2,  and  there  are  two  men  out  of  work,  and 
therefore  the  average  earning  is  $2  between  three  men,  which  would  bring  the 
wages  to  around  75  cents  a  day,  an  apparent  actual  existence,  not  a  living  for 
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three  men  in  one  job — it  seems  that  that  condition  would  warrant  the  em- 
ployer in  making  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  affair? 

Mr.  TYLER.  I  think  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  employer  to  see  that  his  men 
have  good  care  at  their  camps  and  good  food. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Just  one  more  question.  In  what  Slates  does  your 
company  operate? 

Mr.  TYLER.  All  of  Utah,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  California; 
that  is,  when  we  get  the  opportunity. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Are  any  of  those  States  what  are  known  as  dry 
States? 

Mr.  TYLER.  No,  sir;  I  think  not,  as  States.  There  are  dry  counties  in 
Oregon. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Are  you  in  a  position  where  you  could  make  ob- 
servations to  the  difference  of  the  supply  of  men  when  they  are  working  in 
what  is  known  as  wet  localities  and  dry  localities? 

Mr.  TYLER.  Well,  I  have  never  been  in  any  of  those  dry  localities.  There 
are  some  up  in  Oregon,  but  I  used  to  hear  some  of  the  men  say  there  "was  a 
great  deal  of  bootlegging  going  on  there,  and  that  they  got  the  whisky  anyway. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.   What  do  you  mean  by  bootlegging? 

Mr.  TYLER.  They  got  the  whisky  anyway  from  a  fellow  that  was  selling  it 
without  any  right,  in  little  places. 

Commissioner  W  KIN  STOCK.  They  smuggled  it  in? 

Mr.  TYLER.   Yes,  sir:  they  smuggled   it    in. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  employ  about  8,000 
men — hired  about  X.O!M)  men? 

Mr.  TYLKR.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  said  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  during 
1913,  we  avraged  about  3,000  men. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  during  that  time  you  had  to  hire  8,000? 

Mr.  TYIKI;.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  say  roughly  that  there  were  that  many  men 
<-n  the  work. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  includes  subcontractors? 

Mr.  TYLKR.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  proportion  of  these  arc  hired  through  private 
oliices  and  in  your  own  otlice? 

Mr.  TYLER.   1  could  not  say,  but   a  very  large  proix>rtion. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  bulk  of  them? 

Mr.  TYLER.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   You  hire  some  through  your  own  agency,  do  you? 

Mr.  TYLER,  oh.  yes;  \ve  send  out  a  good  many  men  that  come  in  to  us — come, 
to  the  office—- some  of  our  old  men;  but  the  large  bulk  of  the  men  are  employed 
through  those  otlires. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  would  be  the  e fleet  on  your  business,  or  could 
you  establish — you  would  naturally  be  compelled  to  establish  an  office  of  your 
own  if  private  oliices  were  prohibited  by  law — private  employment  offices — 
from  charging  a  fe.-v 

Mr.  TYLKR.   We  undoubtedly  would  be  compelled  to. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  would  that  affect  your  labor?  Do  you  think 
that  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  you  in  getting  help? 

Mr.  TYLKR.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  any  disadvantage  after  it  was 
organized.  It  would  be  pretty  expensive.  We  would  have  to  organize  offices 
at  different  points  where  men  congregat'-d. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Wouldn't  you  be  able  to  get  a  better  selection  of 
men? 

Mr.  TYLER.  I  don't  think  so. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  you  think  you  get  a  satisfactory  collection  from 
these  oliices? 

Mr.  TYLKR.  I  think  we  get  the  same  grade  of  men. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  don't  have  any  supervision  over  the  men  sent 
to  you? 

Mr.  TYLER.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Not   until  they  reach  the  camp? 

Mr.  TYLKR.  Not  until  they  get  there.  If  we  find  employment  offices  are  not 
M-ndinjr  proper  men  we  don't  get  any  more  from  them:  we  cut  them  out. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Don't  that  cause  a  lot  of  men  to  be  sent  to  you 
that  you  can't  use? 
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Mr.  TYLEB.  That  used  to  be  the  case  a  good  deal  a  few  years  ago.  I  think 
lately  it  is  not  so  much  the  case,  I  think  employment  men,  as  a  rule,  are 
trying  to  handle  the  business  perhaps  a  little  bit  different  from  what  they 
used  to. 

(1oimnissioner  COMMONS.  Wouldn't  it  be  possible,  if  you  had  your  own  office, 
to  make  a  better  selection  and  also  get  steadier  men — men  who  would  work 
and  stay  on  the  job  longer — and  not  make  this  continual  change  all  the  time, 
if  you  had  your  own  central  office? 

Mr.  TYLER.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  much  difference.  You  can't  tell  by 
the  looks  of  a  man  how  long  he  is  going  to  stay  or  even  if  he  is  going  to 
work  at  all.  He  simply  just  looks  like  a  laborer,  or  a  man  who  would  go,  and 
you  ship  him  out  or  send  him  out.  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he 
will  ever  go  to  the  work  or  not,  or  what  kind  of  work,  or  what  kind  of  man  he, 
will  be  when  he  gets  there. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  much  do  these  men  pay  to  the  employment 
office? 

Mr.  TYLKK.  I  think  their  usual  charge  is  a  dollar,  but  they  ship  a  great  many 
men  without  any  fee  when  men  are  scam*. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Then  it  costs  the  employees  on  that  account— the 
employees  pay  about  $8,000  a  year  for  the  service? 

Mr.  TYLKK.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that,  because  many  of  them  come  into 
ramp  themselves — don't  go  near  an  employment  office.  Those  men  come  right 
out,  and  they  know  they  can  get  work,  and  they  go  on  out  and  get  it. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Could  you  conduct  your  own  office  for  $8,000  a 
year — your  own  employment  office? 

Mr.  TYLEB.  Well,  possibly.  It  would  depend  entirely  on  the  number  of  places 
you  had  to  put  the  office — how  much  your  work  was  scattered. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  you  run  company  stores? 

Mr.  TYLEB.  Only  the  commissary  for  little  necessities  at  the  camp. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  you  furnish  board  at  cost? 

Mr.  TYLEB.  We  charge  75  cents  a  day. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Does  that  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  TYLEK.  No,  sir ;  not  nowadays ;  generally  a  loss  in  nearly  every  camp. 
It  used  to  make  a  profit  on  board  a  little,  but  not  for  the  last  few  years. 
There  is  hardly  a  camp  that  does  not  show  a  loss  on  boarding. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Tyler,  thank  you. 

Call  your  next  witness. 

Dr.  PABKEB.  F.  M.  Andreani. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  F.  M.  ANDREANI. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Andreani,  will  you  give  us  your  name,  your  business  ad- 
dress, and  your  occupation  or  profession? 

Mr.  ANDBEANI.  F.  M.  Andreani;  the  address  is  550  Montgomery  Street,  the 
Bank  of  Italy  Building,  the  seventh  floor  we  occupy.  They  have  an  immigra- 
tion office  and  legal  bureau  for  Italian  immigrants,  and  I  have  charge  of  the 
two  offices. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  work  here? 

Mr.  ANDBEANI.  About  three  years. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  have  had  some  questions  sent  to  you  in  regard  to  the 
labor  proposition? 

Mr.  ANDBEANI.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  prepared  some  statement  in  regard  to  those  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  ANDBEANI.  No,  sir;  I  thought  I  would  not.  I  am  really  in  the  employ 
of  the  Italian  department  of  immigration,  and  I  thought  suggestions  would 
rather  not  be  forthcoming  from  myself,  so  I  gathered  a  few  cases,  salient  cases, 
and  I  would  rather  give  the  facts  in  those  cases  and  let  the  commission  draw 
its  own  conclusions. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  ANDBEANI.  I  might  speak  on  one  argument  that  is  raised  here,  whether 
the  men — of  course  I  speak  more  generally  of  Italians — the  men  in  the  con- 
struction ctimps  are  at  fault  for  the  sanitary  conditions.  1  do  not  agree  with 
the  last  two  gentlemen  that  spoke  for  two  reasons:  First,  that  the  num.  given  a 
chance,  will  improve  his  condition  ;  and.  second,  that  the  majority  of  the  immi- 
grants coming  to  this  country,  especially  from  central  Europe  and  European 
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countries,  have  seen  some  military  service  before  coming  here.  The  average 
Italian  immigrant  will  leave  Italy  immediately  after  military  service.  He  has 
had  26  to  35  months  of  military  training,  where  sanitation  is  taught  him.  I 
think  this  will  be  proven  by  Italian  operations  in  Africa,  where  the  conditions 
of  heat  and  lack  of  water  and  everything  of  that  kind  existed,  and  during  the 
two  years'  operations  there  the  army  saw  no  epidemic,  no  fever,  no  contagion; 
nothing  of  that  kind  at  all.  So  that  the  immigrant,  no  matter  how  low  he  is 
supposed  to  be,  and  no  matter  what  work  he  undertakes  here,  or  in  what  camp, 
ho  is  fully  equipped  in  that  matter.  He  knows  what  sanitation  is.  I  can  point 
to  one  place  that  I  visited  less  than  a  month  ago.  It  was  at  Trea dwell,  Alaska. 
There  the  company  has  provided — they  have  organized  sort  of  a  club.  The  men 
pay  a  dollar  to  belong  to  the  club.  The  company  has  provided  quarters  for  the 
chil) :  they  have  a  pool  room ;  they  have  a  library,  books  and  periodicals  and 
papers  in  the  different  languages,  and  bulletins  where  the  latest  news  is  given. 
No  liquor  anywhere  in  the  company's  premises.  And  a  swimming  pool  very  well 
kept,  very  well  maintained.  The  men  gather  there.  They  dress  well  after 
their  work,  they  play  pool,  and  have  games,  and  play  cards  and  read,  and  no 
matter  what  nationality  they  belong  to,  they  seem  to  fraternize,  and  everything 
is  as  well  as  can  be  expected  in  that  particular  quarter. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  plane  of  the  men,  it  is  .Hist  about  the  same  as  would  be  the 
plane  of  the  men  that  go  into  the  construction  camps.  They  are  miners.  The 
same  holds  true  in  all  other  places  where  quarters  are  provided,  where  men 
are  more  apt  to  be  found  that  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  8  or  10 
years  or  more,  and  are  little  different  from  construction  camps,  where  they 
stay  just  about  long  enough  to  get  their  pay  chock  and  get  out.  The  question 
of  liquor  presents  different  phases.  I  might  cite  whore  in  the  East  in  a  dry 
State  I  have  seen  construction  camps  where  the  labor  was  probably  98  per 
cent  Italian.  The  laborers  would  not  stay  on  the  work;  they  would  not  stay 
on  the  employment  unless  they  had  the  privilege  of  having  liquor.  About  all 
that  they  drank  was  beer,  light  beer.  There  were  no  saloons.  The  commis- 
sary department  distributed  the  boor.  The  men  had  their  own  bottles.  They 
would  got  small  kegs  and  fill  the  bottles  from  the  kegs  themselves,  and  thereby 
have  a  supply  of  beer,  say  120  or  130  bottles,  at  a  cost  of  a  trifle  over  5  cents  a 
bottle. 

There  was  hardly  any  drunkenness;  no  conflicts;  I  do  not  know  of  any  rows; 
I  do  not  know  of  any  homicides.  There  was  something  like  4,000  men  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  that  rdad,  extending  over  a  period  of  about  two 
years,  and  it  was  about  as  orderly  a  camp  as  I  have  seen. 

On  tiu>  other  hand,  here  the  worst  things  are  brought  on  by  the  saloon.  We 
have  on  the  construction  of  the  Western  Pacific  and  some  of  the  other  roads 
in  California  men  employed  who  when  their  pay  for  Saturday  nights  or  holi- 
days would  come  would  go  down  to  where  there  was  a  saloon  and  get  drunk, 
and  there  would  be  trouble.  Perhaps  some  of  you  will  remember  when  some 
Austrian*  and  Kalians  had  what  you  might  call  a  pitched  battle — two  or  three 
woro  killed  in  the  affray— in  the  construction  of  the  Western  Pacific.  The 
saloons  are  what  caused  the  harm.  In  the  mining  camps  it  is  the  same.  Men 
are  induced  to  drink  when  they  come  down  with  any  money.  The  saloon 
keepers  have  every  scheme  to  make  the  men  drink  in  the  saloons  there.  Every- 
body that  is  there  is  invited  to  drink,  so  that  a  man  is  apt  to  spend — well,  I 
wouldn't  say  how  much;  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  the  men  will  spend 
while  they  are  caught  in  that  kind  of  a  trap. 

If  men  are  provided  drink  so  that  they  can  have  it  when  they  want  to  have 
it  with  their  meals,  that  evil  seems  to  be  more  or  less  eliminated. 

In  some  of  the  mines  in  California  they  are  discussing  the  question  of  elimi- 
nating  the  wine,  because  some  men  will  take  wine  that  is  rather  strong  down 
into  the  mine  with  them  and  perhaps  drink  too  much  at  noon,  and — well, 
considering  all  the  conditions  that  are  to  be  confronted  and  the  extrahazardous 
condition  there  of  the  occupation  and  everything  it  makes  that  lead  to  some 
serious  accidents.  Outside  of  that  I  do  not  know  whether  wine  amongst  the 
men  is  pernicious  at  all. 

The  question  of  hospital  treatment  in  some  of  the  construction  camps : 
The  hospital  treatment,  although  the  men  have  boon  paying  for  it,  have  been 
contributing  a  dollar  a  month,  is  absolutely  inadequate  in  a  majority  of  the 
construction  crimps;  and  in  some  places,  even  where  quite  a  number  of  men 
wen4  employed,  there  was  absolutely  no  protection,  no  means  provided. 

I  have  iii  mind  one  man  by  the  name  of  Vernier.  Vernier  was  injured  in 
1911.  He  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  right  forearm.  It  was  very  much  lacerated. 
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The  left  arm  was  torn  off  at  the  shoulder.  He  had  to  be  carried  44  miles  to 
reach  a  doctor.  He  lived  through  it — a  wonder.  On  one  of  the  railroad  con- 
struction camps  we  have  had  some  serious  accidents.  A  young  man  19  years 
old  was  injured  in  one  of  the  tunnels  August  21.  His  spine  was  fractured. 
He  had  to  be  carried  in  a  common  wagon  34  miles  to  get  to  a  construction 
train.  From  there  he  was  carried  several  miles  to  reach  the  railroad  train — 
the  passenger  train — and  he  traveled  quite  a  distance  before  reaching  San 
Francisco.  He  was  placed  in  a  hospital  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  Some 
months  after  the  company  wanted  the  young  man  removed  from  the  hospital. 
They  wanted  to  cease  payment  for  the  treatment.  We  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  authorities  here,  and  the  company  was  prevailed  upon  to  continue 
the  treatment  of  the  injured  boy  at  the  hospital  until  he  died,  a  few  months 
after.  A  man  named  Antony  Menti  was  injured  on  May  1  this  year.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  compensation  law  provides  that  employers 
shall  provide  medical  treatment  for  three  months,  the  man  was  paying,  as 
well  as  others,  a  dollar  a  month  for  hospital  treatment.  He  was  in  a  tent. 
The  men  have  no  cots,  no  mattresses,  no  bunks.  If  they  are  there  long  enough 
1o  make  a  bunk,  they  start  a  bunk  and  put  in  a  sort  of  bedding  for  themselves. 
He  had  been  working  two  days,  and  he  had  not  yet  made  his  bunk,  so  that,  I 
am  informed,  he  was  sleeping  on  the  floor  of  the  tent.  He  had  a  fracture,  just 
above  the  ankle,  of  the  fibula,  and  there  wras  not  quite  a  complete  fracture 
of  the  tibia.  He  was  left  nine  days  on  the  floor  of  that  tent  before  being  taken 
in  a  common  wagon  to  the  field  hospital.  He  was  22  days  in  the  field  hospital. 
The  union  was  not  quite  complete  at  the  hospital.  The  hospital  had  done  noth- 
ing— they  hadn't  even  put  on  a  plaster  cast — outside  of  a  little  exterior  treat- 
ment, liniments  and  such  things  as  that. 

Then  he  was  given  a  letter  to  the  company  doctor  in  San  Francisco.  He  had 
to  walk  2  miles  from  where  he  was  to  meet  the  construction  train  to  come  down 
to  meet  the  passenger  train,  and  then  on  to  San  Francisco.  The  result  is 
that  a  radiograph  plate  shows  the  union  of  the  bone  was  not  complete.  The 
bones  overlap,  and  the  man  will  probably  be  a  cripple  for  life.  Absolutely  in- 
adequate condition  of  the  field  hospital. 

Two  or  three  months  ago  I  stopped  over  night  in  one  of  the  camps.  An 
American-speaking  man  and  a  foreigner  were  injured  in  an  accident  late  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  about  5  o'clock.  The  American-speaking  man  had  a  very  bad 
laceration  of  the  limb,  dirt  falling,  rock  falling,  and  made  a  very  serious  injury, 
although  the  bones  were  not  broken.  It  was  12  o'clock  that  night  before  the 
doctor  arrived  there.  In  the  morning  the  foreigner,  who  had  two  lacerations 
on  the  head  and  other  minor  injuries,  \vas  sent  up  on  a  load,  and  it  was  about 
15  miles  to  the  field  hospital.  The  other  man  was  removed  after  a  few  days. 
That  would  tend  to  show  the  field  hospitals  were  not  quite  frequent  enough, 
they  were  not  near  enough  to  the  points;  that  there  were  many  men  em- 
ployed in  dangerous  occupations  outside  of  a  reasonable  limit  from  the  hos- 
pital. At  this  particular  point  where  these  men  wrere  injured  they  were  just 
completing  a  tunnel ;  they  were  cutting  down  some  banks ;  they  were  using  a 
good  deal  of  explosives,  and  the  work  appeared  to  be  more  than  reasonably 
dangerous,  and  hospital  arrangements  should  have  been  furnished  nearer  there. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  the  companies  reap  quite  a  profit  from  the 
hospital  arrangements.  I  have  had  it  admitted  to  me  by  one  who  is  a  book- 
keeper for  one  of  the  lumber  companies,  that  the  hospital  arrangements — that 
is,  the  fee  of  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  from  the  men — netted  the  corn- 
many  about  $2,000  a  year.  I  wouldn't  say  what  it  has  netted  the  company,  if  it 
netted  anything,  in  this  railroad  construction ;  but  I  think  if  the  proportion  of 
men  usually  employed  to  the  proportion  that  remain  at  work,  as  given  by  the 
last  witness,  showed,  and  every  man  that  came  there,  whether  he  worked 
one  day  or  two,  is  charged  a  hospital  fee,  the  company  must  have  certainly 
taken  in  considerable  money  during  the  year  for  this  hospital  treatement. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  As  I  understood  from  the  last  witness,  the  con- 
struction companies  carry  on  hospital  arrangements  whereby  they  charge  them  a 
fee  if  they  are  employed  a  day  a  month  ? 

Mr.  ANDKEANI.  They  won't  do  it  now.  They  did  it  this  year  until  about  May. 
According  to  the  compensation  law  in  California  the  employer  is  supposed  to 
furnish  medical  treatment  for  90  days. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Let  me  remind  you,  Mr.  Andreani,  that  the  com- 
pensation law  does  not  forbid  the  construction  company  or  the  employer  from 
continuing  his  hospital  service  and  charging  the  worker  a  certain  monthly 
amount  for  the  service;  but  that  service  must  be  confined  to  sickness — not  to 
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accidents ;  that  under  the  rulings  there  are  many  construction  companies 
and  large  employers  who  can  still  continue  their  hospital  service,  charge  a  fee 
for  it  from  their  workers,  and  care  for  them  when  they  are  sick  for  causes 
other  than  accidental  causes. 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Yes ;  but  this  particular  company  charged  the  hospital  fee. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  They  charged  the  hospital  fee? 

Mr.  ANDHEANI.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Now,  can  you  give  some  other  instances  as  to  some 
other  companies  outside  of  California  that  are  carrying  it  on? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  There  are  some  others  in  the  State  that  have  reduced  the 
hospital  fee;  that  is,  they  charge  a  reasonable  amount  for  treatment  in  case 
the  men  are  sick. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  reduction  has  taken  place? 

Mr.  AN  DREAM.  I  think  some  companies  have  reduced  the  fees  more  than 
one-half.  I  think  some  companies  are  charging  GO  cents  a  month,  and  some 
as  low  as  40,  where  they  were  charging  $1  before. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  the  company  retain  that  itself;  does  it  go  to 
some  hospital,  or  under  some  arrangement  whereby  the  doctors  secure  it? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  That  depends.  There  are  some  arrangements  made  with  the 
donor  so  that  all  of  the  fund  goes  to  the  doctor,  and  the  doctor  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  taking  care  of  the  men. 

Commissioner  WEI  N  STOCK.  Do  you  know  whether  they  charge  the  full  fee  to 
cnsual  workers ;  that  is.  assuming  the  rate  is  $1  a  month  per  man,  and  the  man 
works  a  week  and  quits,  is  he  obliged  to  pay  the  full  dollar  or  a  portion  of 
the  dollar? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Yes.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  man  who  worked  from  the  14th 
to  tlu»  30th  in  one  month,  and  worked  three  days  in  the  next  month,  and  he  paid 
$13  board  and  .$1  hospital — $14 — and  lie  worked  the  next  month,  the  second 
month,  up  to  the  3d;  board  $6.25,  that  means  nine  days'  board.  They  charged 
him  for  iho  hoard  the  lime  he  was  there  while  he  was  unable  to  work,  but  he 
was  charged  the  hospital  just  the  same  for  the  three  days. 

Commissioner  W  KIN  STOCK.  Although  he  was  paying  the  full  amount  for  the 
protection  like  the  other  employees? 

Mr.  ANDKKAM.  lie  paid  that   right  along. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  he  would  come  back  in  the  same  month 
and  secure  a  position. 

Mr.  ANDKKANI.  That  would  be 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  tliey  again  charge  him  the  fee? 

Mr.  ANDKKAM.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  the  receipt  is  good  for  one  month, 
even  though  he  is  reemployed. 

Commissioner  O'C<>\ M:I.I..  It'  lie  sought  employment  of  another  company  and 
another  company — a  half  a  dozen  companies  in  a  month — would  he  have  to 
I»ay  the  dollar  every  time  he  got  a  job? 

Mr.  ANDIIKANT.  He  would  not  pay.  If  he  was  working  for  different  companies, 
perhaps  he  would. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  But  if  he  worked  for  the  same  company,  the  one 
contractor? 

Mr.  ANDIIKANT.  No;  the  receipt  is  good  for  one  month  under  the  same  con- 
tractor. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Under  a  new  contractor? 

Mr.  ANDKEANI.  Yes;  he  lost  his  dollar. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  He  would  have  to  pay  for  his  hospital  fee  as  many 
times  as  he  got  jobs  in  a  month? 

Mr.  ANDKEANI.  Yes;  and  not  only  that,  but  before  he  could  get  his  time  check 
'•hanged  into  a  negotiable  check,  he  has  to  stay  in  camp  quite  a  few  days  until 
he  can  get  that  and  pay  his  board  bill. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  they  pay  in  check  or  cash? 

Mr.  ANDKKAM.  They  pay  in  time  checks. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  the  time  checks  payable  at  the  camp? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  No ;  they  have  to  exchange  the  time  check  for  a  negotiable 
check. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Who  is  supposed  to  be  the  party  to  do  that,  the 
foreman  or  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  The  subcontractor  gives  them  a  time  check  and  the  principal 
contractor  gives  them  a  negotiable  check. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then  beween  that  time  and  the  time  it  takes  him 
to  get  these  checks,  the  man  uses  up  about  all  he  has  coming? 
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Mr.  ANDREANI.  Sometimes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  then  I  suppose  the  man  has  got  to  go  to  work 
again? 

Mr.  AXDUF.ANI.  Sometimes  he  has  to. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Or  he  would  have  to  walk  out? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Or  walk  out. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  there  any  provision  about  putting  up  transpor- 
tation back  and  forth  from  the  camp?  What  is  the  usual  practice? 

Mr.  ANDEEANI.  I  do  not  think  they  refuse  them  accommodation  where  the 
construction  trains  go  to;  but  sometimes  the  construction  camp  is  quite  a  few 
miles  from  the  end  of  the  line  constructed,  and  the  men  usually  walk  there  go- 
ing to  work,  and  they  walk  back  when  they  quit. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  there  is  a  camp  without  transportation, 
some  other  camp,  not  a  railroad,  howr  do  they  get  them  to  and  fro? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Usually  they  are  brought  to  the  work;  usually  they  are  fur- 
nished transportation  to  the  work.  They  are  very  seldom  furnished  transporta- 
tion out. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  have  given  considerable  thought  to  the  suh- 
ject,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Yes. 

Commissioner   O'CONNELL.  From   having  charge   of  the   immigration? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  your  experience,  as  to  really  the  actual 
amount  of  gold  that  the  employee  gets  out  of  these  jobs  during  a  season? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Well,  some  are  thrifty,  and  they  save.  I  think  the  majority 
of  the  Italians  figure  on  the  months  that  they  will  be  unemployed,  and  they 
are  prepared.  They  save  a  good  deal  of  that,  so  that  they  can  winter  over. 
Tn  the  East,  where  communication  with  Europe  is  easier  and  less  costly,  and 
they  will  not  be  able  to  continue  during  the  winter  in  construction  work,  num- 
bers of  them  will  go  back  and  return  in  the  spring.  They  can  travel  to  and 
fro  for  about  $35  each  way,  and  that  is  about  the  sum  total  of  the  expense, 
and  they  can  live  the  three  months  over  there  for  a  very  reasonable  amount  of 
money.  Here  they  have  to  winter  over  in  the  different  hotels  in  San  Francisco. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
camps  are  kept  up,  as  to  their  sanitary  condition,  and  the  efforts  being  made 
to  house  these  people  in  apparent  sanitary  condition? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Well,  there  is  no 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  their  living  and  all  that,  their  treatment  in 
the  commissary  store,  or  the  company  store. 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Well,  it  doesn't  favor  the  men. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Men  pay  above  the  normal  price  for  things  they 
get  in  the  commissary 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Well 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Or  are  they  sold  inferior  things? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  No;  they  may  pay  a  trifle  more;  the  excuse  is  that  trans- 
portation makes  it  cost  more,  and  they  pay  a  trifle  more — that  is,  they  might 
come  down  to  the  city,  where  there  is  competition,  and  buy  at  a  little  better 
price.  But  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  bothered  much  in  that 
way.  They  might  pay  a  trifle  more.  The  food  is  fairly  good.  I  have  eaten 
in  almost  all  kinds  of  camps,  and  the  food  is  probably  as  good  as  they  would 
provide  themselves. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  noticed  any  particular  inspection  on  the 
part  of  any  person  that  works  in  the  camp :  would  you  think  it  would  be  a 
sanitary  state  of  affairs?  One  of  the  witnesses  told  us  this  morning  that 
men  went  to  bed  with  their  boots  on,  and  they  were  dirty,  and  naturally  there 
would  not  be  a  good  sanitary  condition  existing  in  a  place  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ANDREANI!  Well,  of  course,  there  are  some  men  that  would  do  that. 
I  have  seen  it  done  where  men  sleep  in  train  bunks  built  up  in  a  railroad 
coach,  and  in  a  small  space  there  would  be  40  men.  Maybe  some  man  would 
come  back  tired  and  lay  down  and  go  to  sleep  that  way. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  suppose  in  a  case  of  that  kind  there  wouldn't 
he  space  enough,  if  they  took  their  boots  off,  to  put  them? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  The  place  is  limited. 

Commissioner  O'COXNELL.  And  you  heard  the  gentleman  that  preceded  you 
tell  us  about  th<»  possibility  of  men  living  on  40  cents  a  day? 

Mr.  AxnuF.ANT.  No;  it  costs  an  Italian,  on  the  average,  where  they  are  stop- 
ping in  these  place — and  they  are  economical;  naturally  would  have  to  be  in 
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these  different  lodging  houses  and  hotels — the  Italians  pay  a  little  over  $4  a 
week.  We  have  made  some  arrangements  to  give  some,  that  were  paying  as 
low  as  $4  a  week,  reasonably  acceptable  lodging  and  board. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  been  in  any  of  those  houses,  lodging 
houses  of  the  kind  that  you  speak  of,  where  they  lodge  for  10  cents  a  night? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Well,  I  have  in  the  East,  slept  myself  in  some;  in  the  Salva- 
tion Army  headquarters  one  night,  and  have  visited  some  others. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  The  witness  who  just  preceded  you  said  in  San 
Francisco  there  were  lodging  houses  where  they  could  get  a  bed  for  10  cents  a 
night. 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  I  have  seen  some. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  are  they  like?    Describe  one  of  those  places. 

Mr.  A.NDHEANI.  They  naturally  would  save  off  the  cheapest  room — inside 
rooms,  absolutely  no  ventilation;  bedding,  of  course,  of  the  poorest  quality; 
probably  tit  up  a  place  like  that  with  secondhand  furniture,  and  virtually  give 
a  man  a  cot  and  a  little  bedding,  you  might  call  it  a  closet,  a  small  room,  and 
that  is  about  all  he  would  get. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  there  any  system  of  inspection  of  those  places 
in  the  city — any  official  inspection? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Did  you  notice — you  say  you  have  been  in  some 
of  those? 

Mr.  A.NDHKAM.  I  have  been  in  some,  and,  unless  some  friend  comes  and  would 
notify  us,  it  has  been  hard  to  get  some  sick — some  are  sick  and  die — hard  to 
get  them  out  of  those  places.  We  have  men  that  would  take  sick  in  a  place 
like  that  and  he  absolutely  near  death;  no  one  to  care  for  them,  unless  some 
one.  some  of  their  friends,  would  take  enough  interest  in  them  to  come  and 
tell  us,  or  they  would  just  lie  there  and  die.  We  have  had  that  happen  several 
times. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Through  disease  contracted  there? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  No;  some  would  go  there  with  the  disease.  The  last  case 
I  know  of  that  I  have  in  mind  was  a  man  that  was  tubercular,  lie  went  there, 
came  ba«  k  from  the  work  which  he  was  unable  to  do,  and  went  into  one  of 
those  places. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  those  places  infested  with  vermin  of  various 
kinds  and  character? 

Mr.  AXDKKAM.   More-  or  less? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL,  Comrades  there  of  all  kinds,  I  suppose,  for  the 
war? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.   Commons  would   like  to  ask  you   some  questions. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  sp«>k»>  of  $4  a  week.  Did  you  mean  just  board 
alone? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Board  and  lodging. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Board  and  lodging,  $4? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Yes. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That,  you  say,  is  the  minimum  that  the  Italian 
can 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Yes;  they  will  not — a  man  who  works,  a  man  who  is  trying 
to  keep  himself  at  all,  it  is  about  as  low  a  place  as  he  will  go  to  stop;  that  is 
nbout  the  minimum  that  he  will  pay. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  what  kind  of  lodging  comes  with  that  $4? 

Mr.  ANDIIKAM.  Well,  of  course,   it   is  not  the  besi. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  It  is  better  than  10-cent  lodging? 

Mr.  AXDKKAM.  <)h,  yes.  Well,  they  generally  have  sometimes  four  in  a 
room;  they  are  rather  crowded,  and  they  will  have  two  beds  in  one  room,  at 
i  two  in  one  bed  in  one  room. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Have  you  figured  out  the  cubic  space,  sleeping 
room? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Some  of  them  are  pretty  small,  some  of  them  are  tumble- 
down shacks,  and  some  of  thorn  are  fire,  regular  fire  traps. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  But  I  meant  according  to  the  standard  of  the  hous- 
ing conditions,  of  the  housing  commission,  they  get  apparently  500  cubic  feet; 
wiiat  do  they  get  in  these  cases? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Oh,  they  get  less  than  that. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Five  hundred  cubic  feet  would  be  a  room  about  8 
by  8? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  That  is,  for  each  one.    But  you  take  four  men  in  one  room. 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  would  four  men  get  in  a  room  S  by  8? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Four  men  in  a  room — he  wouldn't  get — the  room  wouldn't  be 
four  times  the  size  of  that  required. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  So  they  actually  do  have  less  than  that? 

Mr.  ANDKEANI.  That  is,  for  the  $4.  Frequently  where  they  pay  .^5— ,$4.50  to 
$5 — for  board  and  lodging,  some  of  them  get  quite  respectable  places. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  So,  when  they  get  to  paying  $4.50,  they  can  get  this 
amount  of  cubic  feet  of  sleeping  space? 

Mr.  ANDKEANI.  Yes;  they  get  outside  rooms  in  some  places. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Have  you  followed  out  the  history  of  any,  or  can 
you  give  any  information  about  the  steadiness  of  the  Italians'  employment  in 
going  out  on  different  construction  work,  how  long  they  stay  on  a  job?  We 
have  had  figures  on  that,  perhaps  you  have  heard  them,  that  about  the  average 
length  of  time  a  man  stays  is  8  to  12  days  on  a  job;  is  that  true  of  the 
Italians? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  That  is  true  where  conditions  are  such  that  the  men  get 
disgusted  and  will  not  stay.  There  are  some  construction  camps  where  the 
Italians  would  keep  continuing  to  come  back  with  complaints,  and  they  would 
all  say  they  absolutely  could  not  stay  there,  could  not  stand  the  conditions, 
and  would  not  stay ;  and  in  some  logging  camps,  in  some  mining  camps,  and  in 
construction  companies  they  would  stay  there  as  long  as  the  work  lasted. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Then  you  think  that  the  short  period  they  stay  is 
largely  owing  to  the  kind  of  camp  that  they  find? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  A  good  deal  of  it. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Have  you  looked  into  any  of  the  abuses  of  employ- 
ment offices  in  relation  to  complaints  that  have  come  to  you  of  men  being  ex- 
ploited by  employment  offices? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  We  have  a  good  many  of  those  complaints,  but  a  good  many 
of  them,  I  will  have  to  say  in  defense  of  the  employment  office,  a  good  many 
are  due  to  misunderstandings.  If  there  is  anything  underhanded,  it  is  hard  to 
get  at.  For  instance,  if  there  is  any  arrangement  between  the  employment 
office  to  split  the  fees,  and  the  employer,  those  things  are  hard  to  ascertain, 
and  if  a  man  was  taking  the  fee  it  would  be  next  to  impossible,  I  might  say 
impossible,  to  get  that  proved. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  is  the  fee  that  these4  offices  charge,  if  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Well,  in  construction  work  on  this— I  think  most  of  the  men 
went  up  there  paid  $2. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Instead  of  $1? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Two  dollars,  the  usual  fee.  The  average  man.  the  average 
workman  who  is  reliable,  who  is  steady,  is  willing  to  pay  the  $2.  The  em- 
ployment agency  is  a  sort  of  clearing  house,  and  he  is  willing  to  pay  to  be 
reasonably  informed  where  he  can  go  and  get  work.  They  do  not  complain. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  we  will  adjourn  until  2  o'clock. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Will  Mr.  Andreani  come  back? 

Chairman  \VALSH.  Will  you  kindly  come  back  at  2  o'clock  and  resume  the 
stand? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Yes,  sir. 

(Whereupon,    at    12.34   o'clock    p,    in.,    an    adjournment    was    taken    until 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS — 2    P.    M. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Present  as  before. 
Commissioner  LENNON.  All  right,  Mr.  Thompson. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  F.  M.  ANDREANI— Continued. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Andreani.  will  you  kindly  proceed  with  your  statement, 
please? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  In  speaking  of  that  case  where  a  man  was  severely  injured, 
in  fact  fatally  injured,  and  he  was  sent  down  here  to  a  hospital,  and  then  the 
company  tried  to  eject  him  from  the  hospital,  I  would  not  wish  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  managers,  or  the  men  in  charge  of  those  companies,  would 
do  anything  of  that  kind  intentionally.  That  is,  I  place  the  blame  on  the 
svstem  rather  on  this  subcontract  system  and  on  the  station  system— station- 
work  system.  And  I  illustrate  that  by  saying,  take,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
large  employing  companies  here,  where  the  men  in  charge,  the  owners,  would 
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be  more  in  personal  contact  with  the  men,  and  one  of  his  employees  was  seri- 
ously injured,  and  the  physician  or  surgeon  that  the  company  regularly  em- 
ployed had  him  in  charge,  to  my  mind,  to  begin  with,  they  would  be  more  apt 
to  take  care  of  him  through  to  the  end. 

But,  because  of  this  chain  of  employers  and  subemployer--.  or  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  where  there  is  no  personal  contact  with  the  employee,  where  he 
is  brought  somewhere  else  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  different  surgeon  from 
what  he  had  at  first,  there  would  be  this  loss  of  personal  regard  and  considera- 
tion, and  that  would  lead  up  to  things  of  that  kind.  So  that  I  would  blame  more 
the  system  than  the  individual  employers.  The  subcontract  system  has  worked 
out,  from  the  workmen's  point  of  view,  rather  unsatisfactorily.  From  the  em- 
ployers' point  of  view,  until  this  compensation  law  went  into  effect,  it  made 
it  almost  impossible  for  an  injured  employee  to  recover  damages.  It  was 
next  to  impossible  to  saddle  the  legal  responsibility  on  the  employer.  Now, 
I  have  here  two  or  throe  samples  of  these  subcontracts,  the  station  work, 
and  I  can  give  some  of  the  results,  so  that  the  commission  can  form  an 
idea  of 'how  satisfactorily  the  scheme  works  out  for  the  men  who  do  the 
work.  Here  is  one  where  23  men  worked  during  the  months  of  December, 
January.  February.  March.  April,  and  May,  the  23  men  themselves  performing 
2.402.9  days  of  labor.  When  they  finished  the  work,  the  company  offered  them 
$1)54,  and  while  they  were  wail-ing  at  the  camp  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
claim  they  absorbed  the  $054  in  board  bills.  According  to  their  o\vn  estimate 
the  men  who  per  I'm  m«>d  the  work  claimed  they  had  something  'ike  $12,000 
worth  of  work  done,  and  the  balance  due  them  was  around  $7,000.  The  com- 
pany's offer  was  S<)54. 

Commissioner  o'Co.xxr.i.i..  What  was  the  finality  of  that? 

Mr.  ANDKKANI.  Oh.  they  went  to  court  and  the  23  could  not  furnish  it — could 
not  go  through  with  it — so  that  they  finally  settled  for  something  like  a 
thousand  dollars — compromised  it  after  trial. 

.Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  mean  that  they  could  not  stay  with  the  litigation  to 
the  end? 

Mr.  ANDNKAM.  Yes.  sir.  I  have  here  the  complaints.  th.>  sheets  and.  in  fact, 
some  of  the  company's  ledger  sheets  that  would  show  all  the  things  in  detail, 
but  I  presume  you  wouldn't  care  for  that. 

< '"inmissioner  o'< 'OXXKI.I..  Could  you  tile  those  with  us? 

Mr.  ANDKKANT.  No,  sir;  I  could  not.     It  is  part  of  the  record. 

I  have  another  case,  something  similar  to  this,  where  seven  men  worked  all 
Bummer  in  the  same  construction  but  a  little  later.  Those  seven  men  worked, 
besides  their  employees  that  they  had  hired  to  work,  all  during  the  summer, 
and  when  they  got  through  the  balance  showed  that  they  owed  the  company 
about  a  hundred  dollars  apiece. 

Commissioner  O'CONXI.I.I  .  Can  you  just  elaborate  on  that  a  little? 

Commissioner  LKXXOX.  Can  you  bring  out  how  they  were  found  to  be  in  debt? 

Mr.  AXI>KI:\XI.  It  showed  wages  paid  their  employees,  hire  for  mules  and 
horses,  hire  for  implements,  powder,  fu^es.  cap<.  and  material  and  board  and 
money  and  things  advanced  them.  The  hospital  fees  and  insurance  and  so  on 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  During  that  time  did  they  receive  any  cash  at  all? 

Mr.  ANDKEANI.  Some  received  cash.  Here  are  12  men  that  worked  from 
March  11  to  July  5.  The  work  was  in  Oregon,  this  particular  work.  And  the 
12  men  received  in  cash  for  wages  duo  their  employees,  what  they  received  In 
wages  and  what  they  were  allowed  in  food  in  all,  the  debit  they  had  was 
$1.730.  They  abandoned  the  contract,  they  could  not  possibly  carry  it  through, 
so  the  company  balanced  up  and  said  they  owed  them  $73.60. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Apiece? 

Mr.  ANDKKAM.  No. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Total? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  For  the  12  men. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ANDKKAM.  Now,  that  would  make  $36  that  each  was  allowed  during  tho 
months  from  March  to  July,  when  they  left  the  work,  and  this  $6.14  that  the 
company  was  willing  to  pay  them  apiece  when  they  left  the  work.  Now,  one 
of  the  excuse's  that  the  company  set  up  was  that  these  men  abandoned  the 
contract,  so  that  there  was  a  penalty  which  amounted  to  $335  on  account  of 
leaving  the  work  before  it  was  completed.  But.  had  the  company  paid  them 
the  $335,  and  had  they  completed  the  work  up  to  the  time,  it  would  have  left 
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something  like  $70.14  that  each  man  would  have  got  for  working  from  March 
11  to  July  14. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Would  that  include  all  that  he  had  received? 

Mr.  ANDUKANI.  That  would  include  the  -Si, 370  they  had  received  in  advances 
and  $73.60  which  the  company  said  they  owed  them  and  the  $335  which  the 
company  said  they  were  entitled  to,  but  retained  because  they  did  not  complete 
the  work;  that  is,  the  total  credit  for  all  the  work  they  hud  done  during  that 
time,  for  the  12  men,  was  $70.14  apiece. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  For  four  months'  work? 

Mr.  ANDKEAM.  About  four  months'  work. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Apiece. 

Mr.  ANDKEANI.  Now,  I  have  here 

Commissioner  O'CoNNELL.  Or,  in  round  numbers,  now,  what  would  be  the 
total  amount  that  would  be  due  and  the  total  amount  they  received? 

Mr.  ANDKEANI.  Well,  of  course,  they  claimed  several  hundred  dollars  as  due 
them.  They  claimed  that  they  had  excavated  so  many  yards,  they  had  cleared 
so  much  wood,  they  had  built  so  much  track ;  that  they  had  due  several  thou- 
sand dollars;  that  they  had  been  working  for  months,  from  March  11  to  July 
5,  enough  to  figure  np  what  that  would  amount  to. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Was  this  one  of  those  station  contracts? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Yes. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  are  those  station  contracts? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Well,  I  can  read  parts  of  the  station  contracts,  if  you  like. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  is  that  station  contract?. 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  This  is  an  idea  of  the  station  contract. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  an  extra  copy  of  that  that  we  can  have? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Well,  yes.  You  could  have  that  one.  I  have  got  two  or  three 
different  ones.  They  are  about  the  same  thing. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  just  pick  out  two  or  three  salient  points  in  it. 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Well,  here  is  one : 

"The  work  to  be  commenced  at  such  points  and  to  be  carried  on  to  comple- 
tion with  such  rate  of  progress  by  the  contractor  as  the  company  may  from 
time  to  time  direct. 

"It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  by  the  company  and  by  the  contractor 
that  the  company  shall  have  the  right  to  entirely  stop  the  work  of  the  con- 
tractor for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  company  shall  direct." 

Stop  right  at  any  point  the  company  may  choose. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  is  there  something  about  forfeiture  of  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  ANDREANI  (reading)  : 

"  The  whole  of  the  work  in  all  of  the  parts  relating  thereto,  including  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  price,  shall  be  subject  to  revision  or  adjustment  by  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  company.  Wherever  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
company  this  contract  and  all  things  herein  agreed  to  be  done  by  the  contractor 
shall  have  been  completely  performed  and  finished  according  to  the  provisions 
hereof  the  chief  engineer  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  make  return  of  the  final 
estimate." 

All  the  estimates  and,  in  fact,  the  final  judgment  is  by  the  engineer  of  the 
company. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Are  these  contracts  substantially  the  same  sis  those 
that  are  made  by  .ordinary  subcontractors,  who  in  turn  hire  help? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Well,  I  am  not  in  possession  of  those.  These  are  the  usual 
contracts  where  they  take  a  dozen  or  more  men,  and  the  men  sign  up  this  sort 
of  contract. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  men  sign  them  up  jointly  and  they  divide  the 
proceeds  equally? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Yes;  for  instance,  10  men  may  join  and  take  a  station  under 
one  of  these  contracts.  They  proceed — 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  station  "  in  this? 

Mr.  ANDKEANI.  Station  moans  so  many  yards  on  the  right  of  way. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Oh. 

Commissioner  O'CoxivFj.i,.   It  is  a  section. 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  From  one  point. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  It  means  a  job? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Yes;  means  a  certain  distance  on  the  track  to  be  built. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Now,  are  these  drawn  up  on  a  form  which  the  com- 
pany has? 
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Mr.  ANDBEANI.  These  are  on  a  form— this  one  here. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  a  form  which  they  already  have? 

Mr.  ANDRE  AN  i.  Oh,  yes. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Standardized  form? 

Mr.  AXDREANI.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CoNNKLU  Now,  is  there  any  penally  there  for  failure  to  carry 
out  the  contract? 

Mr.  AM>KKANI.  Yes :  I  was  trying  to  find  it.     It  is  a  2-1  i>er  cent  penalty. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  lu  this  case  where  the  12  men  worked  practically  four 
months — say  from  March  11  until  July  10— how  many  yards  of  earth  did  they 
excavate  in  that  time — have  you  those  figures? 

Mr.  ANDKEANI.  I  don't  think  I  have  in  that  case.  It  was  not  only  excavating, 
blit  they  cleared  the  forest.  They  were  to  get  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre  for 
clearing  the  right  of  way  and  things  like  that.  In  the  oilier  I  have  the  yards 
excavated.  Of  course,  that  is  the  company  engineer's  estimate  and  that  of  the 
engineer  that  they  hired  to  go  over  the  work. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Could  you  file  with  the  commission  a  pretty  complete  state- 
ment of  the  work,  the  amount  cleared,  and  the  kind  of  work  they  had  to  clear, 
and  the  amount  of  yardage  they  removed,  and  such  other  work  as  they  did? 

Mr.  ANDBEANI.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  setting  forth  the  amount  of  pay  that  they  received,  the 
board  received,  sny,  the  amount  for  board  and  ihe  amount  for  these  other  things 
you  have  mentioned,  and  the  amount  in  cash? 

Mr.  ANDKEANI.  Yes;  I  have  that  in  detail.  Here  is  the  amount  retained  by 
the  company  : 

"  Approximate  estimates  of  the  work  done  under  this  contract  are  to  be  made 
at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month  by  the  chief  engineer  and  payments  made  on 
or  about  the  25th  day  of  the  next  ensuing  month,  less  all  previous  payments,  and 
l_Ti  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  each  and  every  such  monthly  estimate,  which  per- 
centage shall  be  retained  by  the  company  until  the  complete  performance  of  this 
conn-art  l>v  the  contractor." 

Then,  you  see,  they  forfeit  that  2-.  i»er  rent. 

Now,  1   have  another  one,  showing  how  the  subcontractor  assumes  all  the  re- 
sponsibility in  the  case  of  accidents.     This  is  an  extract: 
arty  of  the  second  part  " — 

That  would  be  the  subcontractor — 

"  to  have  and  hold  the  party  of  the  first  part  harmless  and  free  of  all 
da  ma  ires  of  person  or  persons  or  property  of  any  kind  in  the  performance  of  said 
contract.  The  pan  first  part  has  the  right  to  increase  the  force  with 

men.  teams,  etc.,  and  charge  the  same  to  the  party  of  the  second  part.     And  the 
wain-  ami  all  forms  of  labor  shall  be  subject  to  UK-  appro\al  of  the  party  of  the 
LTt     Hospital  fee  of  $1  per  in,. nth  will  be  charged  ca«-h  man." 

Now,  under  this  particular  contract,  a  man  was  injured,  suffering  a  fracture 
of  the  spine.  This  man  was  taken  to  the  field  hospital.  He  stayed  in  the  field 
hospital  just  a  few  <l:i\s,  ;iml  found  that  the  seriousness  of  his  injury  was  such 
th;;l  lie  could  not  possibly  dare  remain  there  and  stand  that  treatment,  so  he  had 
himself  taken  to  a  hospital,  costing  him  S4D  for  the  transportation.  He  paid 
SI.'M .">()  hospiial  fees  in  the  hosp'  *:M)  for  the  surgeon's  fee  there.  That 

:<)  for  transportation.     Then  at  his  own  expense  he 

c:nne  to  San  Francisco.     We  sent  him  to  the  Lane  Hospital  at  little  while  and 
cut  him  to  the  City  and  County  Hospital. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  He  paid  his  dollar? 

Mr.  ANDBEANI.  He  had  paid  his  dollar  a  month. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  kind  of  service,  if  any,  did  he  get  for  that  dollar  in  this 

Mr.  ANDKEANI.  Well,  I  don't  blame  him  a  bit  for  going  to  the  hospital  and 
putting  in  his  last  cent  after  having  seen  the  field  hospital  up  there. 

Air.  THOMPSON.   Von  saw  it  yourself? 

Mr.  ANIUJKANI.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Will  you  describe  what  kind  of  a  field  hospital  they  had? 

Mr.  ANDUKVM.  Well,  I  would  have  to  describe  the  hospital  pretty  minutely. 
You  can  imagine  a  small  building,  four  sides  and  a  roof,  floor  laid  without — 
just  hoarding  on  the  floor.  One  large  room,  probably  40  feet  long  and  20 
feet  wide,  and  at  one  end  a  very  small  room,  probably  10  by  12  feet  wide; 
shelves  all  around;  a  little  gas  siove,  just  two  burners.  And  on  the  shelves 
bottles  of  medicine,  the  two  gas  burners  used  for  disinfecting  and  boiling  of 
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the  instruments  and  the  water;  a  small  operating  tahle  shoved  up  in  one  cor- 
ner ;  that  room  not  fully  partitioned  off ;  partition  only  went  up  about  9  feet 
high;  a  male  nurse  and  doctor  there  in  charge.  There  was  a  female  nurse 
that  came  there  when  the  occasion  required.  Another  small  room  about  the 
same  size  as  this  operating  room  served  as  a  doctor's  waiting  room  and  office. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yon  say  you  don't  blame  the  men  for  not  going  there.  What 
was  the  particular  thing  that  was  offensive  or  objectionable  to  you? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Why,  I  don't  think  there  was  any  particular  safety  that  very 
serious  surgical  operations  could  be  performed  there  on  account  of  the  place. 
It  could  not  be  very  well  heated;  it  could  not  be  very  well  protected  from 
germs  and  contagion,  and  necessarily  an  operation  would  have  to  bo  performed 
with  just  simply  one  doctor  and  this  nurse.  The  fact  that  all  the  patients, 
no  matter  how  seriously  off,  were  all  in  this  one  room;  ventilation  necessarily 
bad. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  expected  by  the  company  that 
surgical  operations  shall  be  performed  at  this  place?  That  is  the  only  ar- 
rangement they  have  anyway,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  ANDRKANI.  It  is  the  only  arrangement  they  have.  One  would  have  to 
be  taken  to  San  Francisco  to  have  any  other  treatment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  In  that  particular  case  on  account  of  this  station  work  and 
subcontract,  the  man  necessarily  is  stopped  from  recovering  damages  for  his 
injuries  because  the  immediate  employer  is  financially  irresponsible. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  the  company  offer  to  pay  these  bills  or  any  part  of  them 
that  he  has  incurred? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  know  whether  any  claim  was  made  for  reimburse- 
ment? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Well,  I  have  one  case  that  was  submitted  to  the  industrial 
accident  commission.  The  man  had  been  employed  up  there  and  developed 
a  hernia.  He  claimed  it  came  as  a  result  of  the  strain  on  the  work.  He  had 
worked  a  few  days.  He  had  paid  his  hospital  fee.  It  was  paid  during  this 
year  when  the  hospital  fee  should  not  have  been  charged  for  accident  treat- 
ment. If  it  had  been  charged  on  the  excuse  of  sickness  I  should  think  the 
company  should  have  taken  care  of  him.  The  man  was  not  taken  care  of.  He 
came  down  here,  the  head  of  the  hospital  was  seen  and  interviewed  about  it, 
and  he  did  not  feel  like  taking  and  treating  the  man;  so  we  sent  the  man 
to  a  hospital  and  had  an  operation  performed,  took  the  question  up  with  the 
Industrial  Accident  Commission  and  he  was  awarded  compensation  for  the 
few  days  he  was  unable  to  work  on  account  of  the  operation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  But  no  compensation  for  the  cost  to  him,  was  there? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  There  was  no  cost. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  There  was  no  cost? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  No.  But  he  had  to  walk  about  15  miles  in  his  condition  to 
get  to  the  end  of  the  line  to  get  to  the  work  train,  board  the  work  train,  and 
thence  get  to  the  passenger  train. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  know  whether  the  company  was  advised  of  his  con- 
dition? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  It  certainly  was.    He  was  in  camp. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  took  no  part ;  made  no  effort  ? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  No  effort  to  transport  him  to  the  hospital  or  to  get  him  trans- 
ferred to  transportation  to  the  city. 

Another  thing,  one  of  the  worst  things  that  impede  nn  investigation  and  also 
the  recovery  of  damages  in  a  case  of  accident  is  the  fact  that  in  some  places 
they  make  no  effort  to  hold  coroner's  inquests. 

I  have  one  place  in  mind  where  a  young  Italian  fellow  was  killed  in  the 
woods.  He  was  instantly  killed,  21  miles  from  the  town,  headquarters  of  the 
company.  No  effort  was  made  to  investigate  the  accident.  The  facts  were 
not  reported  to  the  authorities.  The  body  was  simply  loaded  on  one  of  the  cars, 
together  with  some  of  the  logs,  and  sent  down  the  21  miles  to  the  town.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  men  remarked  to  me  when  I  went  there  afterwards — he  went 
on  that  train — that  in  two  or  three  places  he  had  to  make  a  particular  effort 
to  keep  that  body  on  the  car.  He  stated  that  there  was  chance  of  the  man 
rolling  off  the  train  and  getting  killed  a  second  time.  The  body  was  taken  off 
at  the  platform,  left  there  without  any  coffin  or  anything  else  until  they  finally 
notified  the  acting  coroner,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  he  took  the  body  to  an 
improvised  morgue  that  they  have  up  there. 
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The  same  thing  happened  in  several  instances.  So  I  questioned  this  justice 
of  the  peace  whether  they  ever  held  any  inquests  up  there  in  the  lumber  camps. 
The  excuse  that  he  gave  was,  "  When  we  would  get  up  there  \ve  would  not  find 
enough  citizens  to  make  up  a  jury  or  enough  people  to  talk  English  to  get  as 
witnesses,  so  we  don't  have  any  inquests." 

In  another  instance,  in  another  county,  a  man  was  killed  in  a  mine,  leaving 
a  wii'e  and  two  children.  He  was  injured  at  11  o'clock  at  night  on  August  14, 
1912.  He  died  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  next  day.  No  in- 
quest ;  no  report  whatever  to  the  authorities. 

I  took  it  up  with  the  coroner,  and  the  coroner  wanted  to  go  so  far  as  to  have 
the  body  exhumed  afterwards,  and  hold  an  inquest.  Well,  I  thought  matters 
had  got  to  such  a  pass  we  might  as  well  let  that  go.  But  the  doctor  that 
signed  the  death  certificate  gave  the  excuse  that  the  man  had  lived  12  hours 
after  the  injury  and  so  it  obviated  the  necessity  of  holding  a  coroner's  inquest. 

()!'  course,  you  understand,  I  don't  hold  the  county  officials  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible. I  think  the  county  officials  offered  to  do  anything  reasonable,  more 
than  I  would  have  requested  them  to  do. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Are  these  simply  sample  cases.  <»r  all  the  cases  that 
have  come  under  your  observation V 

Mr.  ANDHEANI.  Oh,  these  are  just  samples. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  would  you  suggest  in  a  constructive  way  might  be  done 
either  by  the  company  or  by  the  authorities,  State  or  national,  to  either 
remedy  or  ameliorate  that  condition? 

Mr.  ANDKKANI.  Of  course,  under  the  present  law,  the  compensation  is  taken 
care  of,  so  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  reason  for  the  company  to 
hide  any  fat-Is,  to  hide  1'aial  deaths  or  accidents,  although  it  is  difficult  for  US, 
and  it  is  diilicult  also  for  the  commission  and  diilicult  for  everybody  to  get  the 
full  report  of  the  nature  of  accidents,  especially  the  fatal  accidents.  There 
should  be  coroner's  inquests,  and  the  inquest  should  be  a  little  more  gone  into 
In  establish  the  blame. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  there  any  further  statement  you  would  like  to  make  with 
reference  to  the  questions  submitted  to  you? 

Mr.  ANDI-.KANI.  I  don't  know  of  any  just  now. 

Mr,  THOMPSON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  \Vi:i  \s  io<  K.   I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

One  of  the  themes  we  are  investigating  is  the  question  of  industrial-accident 
compensation,  and  while  you  are  on  the  stand  I  would  like  to  get  some  infor- 
mation from  you  concerning  that  theme.  The  compensation  law  has  been  in 
operation  in  California  now — that  is,  the  compulsory  compensation  law — a 
little  over  seven  months.  You  doubtless  have  been  brought  in  touch  with  it 
for  workers  who  have  come  to  you  for  advice  and  counsel.  Will  you  point 
out  to  this  commission  what  weak  spots  you  have  discovered  to  the  law  as  it 
exists  to-day  in  California,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  worker? 

Mr.  ANDKKANI.  Well,  the  most  salient  one  is  where  a  fatal  accident  occurs  to 
a  young  man  who  leaves  parents;  that  is,  does  not  leave  what  is  termed  in  the 
act  "  dependents." 

Measuring  the  compensation  with  the  contribution  to  the  family,  if  it  is 
father  or  mother  or  some  other  partial  dependent,  and  taking  as  a  basis  what 
t'se  victim  contributed  during  the  last  year  or  so,  does  not  seem  to  meet  the 
situation.  It  stands  to  reason  that  parents,  a  father  or  mother,  that  loses  a  son 
have  lost  considerable,  and  they  have  certainly  lost  more  than  can  be  shown 
by  the  few  receipts,  or  few  proofs  of  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  young 
man.  In  the  matter  of  compensation,  that  seems  to  be  the  worst  feature  for 
the  foreigner. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  If  you  had  the  power,  how  would  you  change  that 
law?  How  would  you  have  it  read?  How  would  you  amend  it? 

Mr.  AXDKEANI.  It  should  be  left  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  board,  I  should 
say,  instead  of  being  bound  by  such  per  cent  of  contributions  or  proportion  of 
contributions. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  mean  under  the  law  as  it  now  reads  if  a 
workii  i^man  has  been  sending  to  his  dependents  abroad  say  one-tenth  of  his 
earnings,  they  are  entitled  to  one-tenth  of  the  compensation? 

Mr.  AMMIKANI.  That  is  the  way  it  now  is. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  would  change  the  law  and  make  it  discre- 
tionary with  the  accident  commission  to  allow  that  dependent  either  one-tenth, 
one-fourth,  or  one-half? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Yes,  sir. 
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Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  what  advantage  to  the  worker  do  you  find 
this  law  has  brought  when  compared  to  the  old  conditions? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Oh,  it  has  brought  a  good  many  advantages.  He  receives  im- 
mediate compensation ;  that  is,  except  for  the  first  two  weeks.  Two  weeks  is  a 
reasonable  time.  The  conditions  of  work  in  California  are  such  that  no  man 
incapacitated  for  two  weeks  or  so  is  very  seriously  hampered  if  he  receives 
nothing  for  the  two  weeks,  aud  it  has  eliminated  all  the  hardship  of  the  old 
system. 

We  have  had  under  the  old  system — we  have  now.  we  are  now  carrying, 
some  injured  men  along  and  paying  their  board  besides  paying  the  expense  of 
litigation. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  When  you  say  we,  whom  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  The  Italian  legal  office,  the  consulate. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  have  a  fund  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Furnished  by  the  Italian  Government? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  legal  bureaus  established  throughout  the 
United  States  with  the  consulates.  WTe  have  the  head  of  the  legal  bureau  here. 
Our  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  coast  and  the  State  of  Nevada  and  Alaska. 
\Ve  have  legal  representatives  in  different  States. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  presume  there  is  a  compensation  law  in  Italy, 
is  there  not? 

Mr.  ANDEEANI.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  There  is  a  compensation  law  in  Italy? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  There  is  a  law  on  that. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Are  you  at  all  familiar  with  it? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  WThy,  some. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  does  the  compensation  in  California  as  far 
as  you  know  compare  with  the  compensation  in  Italy?  In  California,  as  you 
probably  are  aware,  the  injured  are  furnished  medical  treatment  90  days  and 
get  an  amount  equivalent  to  65  per  cent  of  his  earnings  after  the  first  two 
weeks.  Do  you  know  what  the  compensation  is  in  Italy  V 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  It  is  about  the  same,  except  the  medical  treatment;  it  aver- 
ages about  the  same. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  About  the  same? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Except  that  generally  under  the  Italian  law  the  workmen 
get  more:  that  is,  the  dependent  gets  more  in  case  of  fatal  accident.  That  is, 
instead  of  three  times  the  annual  earnings  there  it  is  between  four  and  five 
times,  and  sometimes  six. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  see. 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  But,  of  course,  wages  would  be  less,  so  that  it  might  in  pro- 
portion be  about  the  same. 

Commissioner  WEIN  STOCK.  Aside  from  this  suggestion  that  you  have  made, 
that  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  awarded  the  defendant,  where  they  are 
not  solely  dependent  on  the  worker,  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
commission,  in  case  of  being  fixed  by  law 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Yes,  sir;  because  sometimes  they  may  be  solely  dependent, 
and  it  is  hard  to  prove  that  fact. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  If  they  are  solely  dependent  under  the  law, 
they  are  entitled  to  full  compensation? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  It  is  very  difficult  to  prove  they  are  dependents.  It  makes 
it  hard  for  dependents  abroad  to  prove  it.  Sometimes  a  young  man  is 
here  and  hasn't  had  opportunity  to  send  money  to  the  folks.  We  have  had 
several  cases — two  cases  with  one  company,  fatal  accidents,  both  young  men 
less  than  23  years  old.  In  one  instance  the  young  man  came  from  South 
America.  He  had  sent  some  money  from  South  America,  but  he  had  not 
had  time  to  make  any  remittances  from  here.  In  the  other  case  the  young 
man  had  only  been  here  two  or  three  months,  and  just  barely  was  paying  his 
debts,  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  send  anything.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  the  family  lost  something  in  the  loss  of  the  young  man. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  LENNON/What  effect  will  the  compensation  law  have  upon  im- 
proving the  facilities  of  the  hospitals  and  expediting  cases  to  immediate 
care?  Cases  of  those  injured  that  you  have  mentioned  in  some  of  these  in- 
stances? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  It  is  not  going  to  pay  the  company  to  turn  out  cripples, 
if  they  are  compelled  to  compensate.  They  had  better  take  care  of  the  men. 
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Commissioner  LENNON.   You  think  they  won't   let  him  walk  lo  or  20  miles? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Not  if  they  have  to  carry  him  on  and  pension  him. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  spoke  of  the  hospital  fee  being  still  con- 
tinued even  after  the  compensation  law  was  enacted;  but  they  have  reduced  ii. 
you  say? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Why,  some  of  the  companies;  yes,  sir.  To  my  knowledge 
some  of  the  companies  have  reduced  the  hospital  fee;  some  companies  carry  k 
on  just  the  same.  For  instance,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co. — only 
they  contend  they  are  not  under  the  act  of  California — but  they  only  charge 
50  cents.  They  have  an  admirable  hospital  service.  They  still  have  that  fee, 
but  they  take  care  of  all  those  that  contract  diseases  while  in  their  employ, 
not  only  the  cases  of  accident,  so  that  it  is  really  worth  it  to  a  man  to  pay 
the  ."iO  cents  there. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  P.ut  the  other  is  only  applicable  to  sickness  in  case 
of  ihe  other  company;  it  is  simply  sickness? 

Mr.  A.XDKEA.M.  Some  companies  have  hospitals;  some  of  the  lumber  com- 
panies tli-it  probably  have  r>(X)  or  600  employees — naturally,  they  have  a  hos- 
piial.  They  charged  before  the  law  went  into  effect  on  an  average  of  a  dollar 
a  month;  some  charged  IK)  cents,  and  some  as  high  as  S1.4O.  and  some  more. 
Since  the  law  went  into  effect  the  men  naturally  raised  the  point  that  they 
are  entitled  to  hospital  treatment,  and  the  company  lowered  the  charges, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  caring  for  them  in  case  they  get  sick. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  voluntary? 

Mr.  ANDREANI.  Yes,  sir:  purely  voluntary  between  the  men  and  the  com- 
pany. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  There  is  no  State  regulation  of  the  amount  of 
hospital  fees  under  these  circumstances? 

Mr.  ANDKKANI.  No,  sir;  they  just  reduce  them  in  proportion  to  what  they 
figure  would  be  reasonable  for  carrying  men  in  case  of  sickness,  deducting 
from  the  previous  fee  what  it  reasonably  cost  to  treat  injuries  due  to  acci- 
dents. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  could  furnish  copies  of 
those  exhibits  yon  are  not  able  to  leave  with  the  commission,  especially  those 
wage  contracts? 

Commissioner  LK.N.XO.X.   lie  said  he  could  leave  one  of  them. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  There  was  only  one  case  mentioned.  I  would  like 
all  three  of  i'n 

Mr.  M.  I  read  part  of  another  contract  to  illustrate  that  the  re- 

sponsibility in  case  of  accident  was  thrown  on  the  last  contractor — that  is  the 
station  contractor. 

Commissioner  COMMON*.   1    would   like  also  to   have  those  statistics. 

Mr.  AXDKKAXI.  1  can  give  these  figures  to  one  of  your  stenographers  out- 
side. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.    Will  you  see  those  are  furnished  to  them? 

Mr.   AXDKKAXI.    Yes.   sir. 

Commissioner  COMMON*.  That    is  all. 

Chairman   WALSH.   Anything  else?     That   is  all. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Heady. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  RUBEN  READY. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Heady,  will  yon  please  give  us  your  name,  your  busi- 
ness address,  and  busii:> 

Mr.  READY.  Ruben  Ready:  labor  agent;  784  Howard  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   You  have  an  employment  officer  there? 

Mr,  READY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   THOMPSON.   Where  else  has  your  company  employment  offices? 

Mr.  READY.  Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? 

Mr.   READY.  Twenty  years. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Three  years? 

Mr.    RKA;>Y.  Twenty  years.  » 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   In  this  city? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  any  estimate  or  knowledge  of  how  many  people 
you  place  a  year  in  all  offices? 

Mr.  READY.  From  sixty  to  eighty  thousand. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  About  what  kind  of  help  do  you  furnish  and  what  is  the 
general  demand? 

Mr.  READY.  All  classes  of  male  help;  no   female.     No  Japanese  or  Chinese. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  state  in  the  order  of  the  help  desired  the  largest 
number. 

Mr.  READY.  General  construction,  about  30  per  cent  of  our  business. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.-  Take  the  other  branches. 

Mr.  READY.  That  covers  everything,  hotels,  farmers,  dairies,  logging  camps, 
men  in  factories,  mechanics,  all  branches  of  labor. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  received  a  copy  of  our  questions,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  you  have  got  answers  prepared  on  them,  have  you? 

Mr.  READY.  There  are  a  great  many  of  the  questions  I  am  not  competent 
to  answer ;  they  are  not  dealing  with  our  business  whatever. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Such  of  the  questions  as  relate  to  your  business,  have  you 
got  an  answer?  If  not,  I  will  put  the  questions,  but  if  you  have,  you  will 
save  me  a  lot  of  questions  about  subjects  that  you  are  not  prepared  to  answer. 

Mr.  READY.  Benefit  of  private  employment  agencies.  After  20  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  labor  business,  and  seeing  our  office  grow  from  a  'one-man  in- 
stiution  to  one  that  now  employs  25  clerks — 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  can't  understand  you.  You  are  talking  too  fast  and  too 
low. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  little  louder,  please. 

Mr.  READY.  After  20  years  of  experience  in  the  labor  business,  and  seeing 
our  office  grow  from  a  one-man  institution  to  one  that  now  employs  25  ex- 
perienced clerks,  and  has  four  branches,  furnishing  work  for  from  sixty  to 
eighty  thousand  men  a  year,  I  believe  the  private  employment  agencies  are  a 
benefit  to  both  the  employer  and  the  employee.  It  is  cheaper  for  the  worker 
to  pay  the  employment  agent  for  the  information  to  secure  a  job  than  it  is  for 
him  to  hunt  one  himself,  he  not  knowing  where  to  go,  and  wasting  time  and 
money  locating  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great  service  to  the  em- 
ployer, saving  him  a  lot  of  time,  worry,  and  annoyance.  That  is  what  I  think 
on  that  question. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  fourth  question? 

Mr.  READY.  What  is  that,  sir? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  is  an  answer  to  one  of  our  questions,  question  No.  4? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  further  questions  do  you  care  to  answer,  or  have  you 
an  answer  for? 

Mr.  READY.  Grievance  of  the  job  hunter  against  the  employment  agent. 
Under  the  regulations  under  which  the  employment  agent  is  operating  at 
the  present  time,  and  especially  in  the  State  of  California,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  job  hunter  has  any  grievance  against  the  employment  agent,  these  regu- 
lations being  almost  identical  with  the  ones  proposed  in  part  three  of  your 
book  of  proposed  regulations  of  employment  agencies,  that  the  commission 
issued  to  us.  I  have  a  copy.  I  must  admit  that  in  the  past  there  has  been 
a  number  of  unscrupulous  agents  who  have  not  treated  the  worker  fairly,  or 
given  the  employer  the  service  due  him.  One  thing  they  had  in  mind  was 
the  almighty  dollar,  and  did  not  think-  of  the  future,  but  of  the  present  time 
only.  These  actions  have  cast  their  reflections  on  the  agent  who  has  conducted 
his  business  in  the  same  legitimate  manner  as  other  lines  of  business  are  car- 
ried on. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  READY.  That  is  all  I  have  on  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  is  the  only  answer  you  have  to  that  question? 

Mr.  READY.  Of  the  grievance  of  the  job  hunter  against  the  employment  agent. 

The  employment  agent  against  the  employer :  The  agent  has  no  grievance 
against  the  employer,  on  the  whole.  In  some  instances  positions  have  been,  and 
are  to-day,  misrepresented  to  the  agent.  The  agent  selects  the  applicant  for 
the  job  on  the  information  furnished  him.  When  the  job  hunter  arrives  at  des- 
tination he  finds  conditions  at  variance  to  those  presented  to  him  at  the  em- 
ployment office.  In  these  cases  the  job  hunter  does  not  blame  the  employer,  but 
thinks  the  employment  agent  has  misrepresented  facts  to  him.  At  the  same 
time,  the  agent  has  acted  in  good  faith  and  tilled  his  orders  to  the  letter  of 
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instructions;  and,  incidentally,  the  law  of  California  holds  the  agent  responsi- 
ble to  the  job  hunter  for  this  misrepresentation  of  the  employer.  These  cases 
are  rare  and  not  looked  for  from  any  responsible  employer. 

The  employment  agent  against  the  job  hunter :  The  only  grievance  the  agent 
IIMS  against  the  job  hunter  is  misrepresentations  as  to  his  ability,  experience, 
and  references.  Also  the  accepting  of  transportation  to  the  job  in  a  distant 
town,  and  then  failing  to  go  to  work  on  same,  thereby  entailing  great  loss  upon 
the  employer.  In  my  estimation  free  transportation  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
the  worker— that  is,  the  free  transportation — to  cause  the  worker  to  be  shiftless. 
Are  State  and  Federal  labor  exchanges  advisable?  I  must  ask  a  question  of 
the  commission.  Are  these  to  be  free  or  on  a  paid  basis? 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  are  to  be  free.     Let  me  ask  you,  did  you  get  the 
tentative  proposal  of  the  commission? 
Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  that  was  not  clear  in  that? 
Mr   REVDY.  Well,  I  wasn't  quite  positive  on  that  point. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  don't  think  it  is  clear  myself  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  asked  you  about  it. 

Mr.  READY.  I  do  not  think  if  they  are  operated  on  a  free  basis,  that  would 
be  entirely  successful  for  the  reason,  as  follows:  They  can  not  increase  the 
demand  for  labor,  or  create  opportunity  for  the  unemployed  to  work ;  they  will 
not  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  labor,  and  can  not  render  the  same  service  to 
the  employer  as  the  paid  agencies.  For  illustration,  if  the  commission  will 
permit,  I  will  relate  my  experience  in  trying  to  run  a  free  office.  Shall  I  go 
into  it? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  READY.  During  the  earthquake,  or  after  the  earthquake,  our  offices,  like 
the  rest  of  the  business  of  San  Francisco,  was  burned  out.  Our  organization 
was  disorganized,  and  everything  Mas  topsy-turvy.  Three  days  afterwards  we 
decided  to  move  our  plant  to  Oakland.  After  we  had  rented  a  store  there  I 
met  Mr.  Stafford,  then  State  labor  commissioner,  and  he  said  he  had  received 
a  large  number  of  telegrams,  inquiries  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  re- 
questing him  to  send  them  help;  they  were  short  and  they  had  an  overabun- 
dance in  San  Francisco,  and  askeu  what  I  would  do  in  the  matter.  I  said,  "  We 
can  not  run  a  paid  office,  while  you  furnish  us  the  information;  but  we  will 
run  a  free  office  for  30  days,"  if  he  would  turn  his  orders  over  to  us.  In  that 
way  we  would  get  our  organization  together,  get  our  business  on  a  running 
basis  again. 

Wo  started  in  that  way,  and  Mr.  Stafford  turned  his  orders  over  to  us.  We 
had  our  own  organization,  our  patrons,  both  from  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployees. And  with  the  intention  of  running  30  days  without  charging  anything 
to  the  job  hunter,  and  also  standing  the  expense  of  running  the  office,  getting 
information,  telephone  bills,  and  so  forth.  We  put  our  regular  experienced 
force  to  work,  in  fact,  increased  it.  And  after  a  few  days  we  began  to  see  our 
defects,  that  is,  the  office  did.  The  first  thing  we  noticed  was  the  men  taking 
the  jobs  and  failing  to  report  on  same.  In  other  words,  we  would  receive  an 
order,  we  would  engage  the  man  for  the  job,  he  gets  his  credentials,  but  does 
not  go.  Two  or  three  days  after  the  man  is  supposed  to  go  to  the  job  we  have 
a  telephone  message  of  inquiry  from  the  employer,  asking  us  where  the  man  is. 
We  don't  know  where  he  is  at,  and  are  in  a  position  that  we  can  not  send 
another  man  to  take  his  place,  because  if  we  send  another  one  to  report,  the 
first  man  may  report  there  in  two  or  three  days,  and  if  he  does  we  will  have 
two  men  on  the  same  job.  To  overcome  that  objection  we  gave  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction and  credentials  to  the  man  and  compelled  him  to  go  to  the  railroad 
company  and  buy  his  ticket  to  the  destination  where  he  is  supposed  to  go; 
that  worked  fairly  well.  Still  we  did  not  land  all  the  applicants  on  the  posi- 
tions. They  would  get  the  credentials,  they  would  then  go  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany and  get  their  money  on  the  ticket  refunded.  We  then  found  that  some 
of  the  men  we  were  supplying  positions  to  were  selling  them  for  a  remunera- 
tion on  the  street.  That  would  not  be  so  bad  if  they  would  sell  the  position, 
providing  they  got  as  competent  help  to  go  to  take  their  places  as  we  were 
sending.  Unfortunately,  it  was  altogether  different.  They  would  send  any- 
one— and  the  man  who  arrived  on  the  job  is  not  competent  to  fill  it,  thereby 
complaints  get  back  to  us. 

The  percentage  of  the  arrival  of  shipments,  where  free  transportation  was 
supplied,  was  much  smaller  when  we  were  giving  free  than  when  we  charged 
a  commission.    The  class  of  labor  was  certainly  inferior.    Then  we  had  another 
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obstacle.  A  man  would  come  into  the  office  and  see  a  position  marked  on  the 
bulletin  board  and  he  would  want  it — he  was  not  competent  to  fill  it.  An  illus- 
tration: At  one  time  in  Oakland  we  had  a  $90-a-month  position  i'or  a  cook  in 
a  country  hotel.  A  man  I  had  known  for  10  years  made  application  for  same. 
We  had  been  sending  him  on  to  nil  positions  at  wages  of  $30  a  month  for  ranch 
cooks  from  three  to  four  men.  We,  of  course,  had  to  refuse  him  this  position. 
He  then  came  to  the  conclusion,  made  the  accusation  that  we  were  playing 
favorites,  that  we  had  favorites  to  send  on  that  position.  That  impression  pre- 
vailed. We  found  an  existing  condition  among  our  clerks;  we  found  there  was 
a  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  clerks.  A  man  coming  to  the  office  and  saying, 
"  I  will  give  you  a  dollar  if  you  give  me  the  best  position,  the  first  position 
that  comes  in."  We  found  that  we  were  making  enemies  by  our  free  office. 
Then  we  issued  rigid  instructions  to  our  clerks  that  they  should  receive  no 
tips  of  any  kind,  presents  or  money.  We  found  two  of  them  who  did  do  it, 
M'hom  we  had  to  discharge.  The  cost  of  the  month  to  run  the  office  at  that 
time — that  is,  the  office  in  Oakland — was  between  $3,000  and  $4,000;  that  is, 
advertising  and  clerk  hire  and  the  general  expense.  The  only  conclusion  that. 
we  could  arrive  at  after  that  month's  experience  was  that  we  had  more  com- 
plaints and  more  enemies  and  less  friends,  and  we  had  given  the  employer 
poorer  service. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  With  reference  to  the  proposition  of  the  temptation  to  accept 
bribes,  take  your  own  office  here  in  San  Francisco;  how  large  an  office  have 
you  got? 

Mr.  READY.  We  have  a  staff  of  14  clerks. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes.  In  other  words,  you  don't  attend  to  all  the  business 
entirely  yourself? 

Mr.  READY.  I  see  93  per  cent  of  the  men  that  go  out  of  the  oflice. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  do? 

Mr.  .READY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  If  you  were  in  a  public  employment  office,  could  you  do  the 
same  thing  there  that  you  do  in  our  own  private  office? 

Mr.  READY.  In  a  public  office? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  READY.  See  these  men? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  In  other  words,  so  far  as  your  own  work  is  concerned,  you 
could  do  the  same  work  if  you  were  a  public  official  as  you  do  now  oi>erating 
your  private  office? 

Mr  READY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  reference  to  seeing  the  men? 

Mr.  READY.  I  could  see  the  men ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Now,  in  what  respect  would  you  be  restricted  over  your 
present  position? 

Mr.  READY.  In  the  first  place,  I  could  not  put  in  the  hours  nor  the  amount 
of  interest  in  the  business. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  would  be  the  objection,  then,  from  that  one  standpoint? 

Mr.  READY.  That  is  one  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  other  reasons  would  operate — 

Mr.  READY.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  other  reasons  would  operate  to  prevent  the  same  service 
being  given  in  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  any  other  reason  ? 

Mr.  READY.  No. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Then,  if  in  a  public  office  you  got  a  man  who  did  have  an 
interest  in  that  business  itself  and  who  was  willing  to  do  good  work,  he  could 
accomplish  the  same  purposes,  and  the  same  effects  and  results  that  you  do? 

Mr.  READY.  I  don't  think 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  mean,  if  he  did? 

Mr.  READY.  What? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  is  axiomatic,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  READY.  I  don't  think  that  any  public  official  would  put  the  same  intcivs, 
in  it.  I  have  watched  free  employment  agencies  grow,  or  run,  in  Portland  ; 
private  free  offices  in  San  Francisco;  the  free  office  in  Los  Angeles;  and  1 
find  that  they  have  the  same  trouble  that  we-  had  in  Oakland  and  can't  ov«  r- 
coine  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  is  to  prevent  a  man  seeking  a  job  in  that  office  from 
bribing  one  of  your  clerks  to  help  him  get  a  better  place? 
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Mr.  READY.  Well,  I  am  always  on  the  floor,  on  the  iloor  of  the  private* office 
from  the  time  we  open  in  the  morning  until  nighttime,  watching  each  clerk. 
Each  man  that  is  engaged  in  our  office  passes  to  two  or  three  different  persons 
and  is  questioned  as  to  the  amount  of  his  fee,  his  experience,  etc. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  would  prevent  a  public  office  from  having  an  applicant 
pass  to  two  or  three  persons  the  way  you  do  in  your  office? 

Mr.  READY.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  paying  a  fee  helps  to  prevent  what  you 
would  find  in  a  free  office — a  man  willing  to  take  any  position  he  could  not 
fill,  and  having  nothing  at  stake  he  is  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  doesn't  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  READY.  The  question  again,  please. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  would  prevent  a  public  office  from  passing  a  man 
through  two  or  three  hands,  the  same  as  you  do  in  your  office,  to  check  up 
on  him? 

Mr.  READY.  He  could  do  that,  but  he  still  would  not  have  the  same  protection 
that  I  have. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Why  not? 

Mr.  READY.  The  man  would  have  nothing  at  stake. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  mean  what  man  would  have  nothing  at  stake? 

Mr.  READY.  The  man  that  is  going  to  the  position.  He  can  answer  all  kinds 
of  questions,  but  he 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  But  the  man  that  was  going  to  the  position  would  bo  just 
as  anxious  to  go  to  a  good  position  in  a  public  office? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  just  as  anxious  to  bribe  one  of  your  men  to  get  a  posi- 
tion as  he  would  be  to  bribe  a  public  man,  wouldn't  he? 

Mr.  READY.  Well,  he  does  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Did  you  study  any  means  by  which  the  public  office  could 
place  the  man  on  a  job  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  that  you  do? 

Mr.  READY.  I  studied  it  and  tried  to  remedy  the  difficulties  while  we  were 
running  the  office  in  Oakland  for  one  month.  I  have  studied  all  other  free 
odices,  and  find  that  they  had  the  same  trouble  that  we  had,  they  have  tried  to 
remedy  it  and  haven't  been  able  to. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Why  do  you  say  you  can  place  a  man  on  a  job  with  greater 
certainty  than  a  public  office? 

Mr.  READY.  Because  he  has  paid  us  a  fee,  and  the  man  isn't  liable  to  mis- 
represent himself  so  much  when  he  has  something  at  stake,  you  know,  MS  he  is 
when  he  has  paid  nothing  for  the  position. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  that,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  strong  governing  reason? 

Mr.  READY.  One  of  them. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Why.  in  one  case 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON   (continuing).  You  can  get  better  results  over  the  other  case? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Over  the  case  of  the  public  office? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  Have  yon  made  any  studies  of  your  business  with  reference 
to  ascertaining  or  finding  out  wh;it  proportion  of  those  sixty  or  seventy  thou- 
sand positions  you  till  are  seasonal  positions? 

Mr.   READY.  Are  seasonal    positions? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Where  the  work  is  of  limited  duration? 

Mr.  READY.  Probably  about  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  About  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  there  any  other  main  conditions  of  that  character  of 
employment  that  you  would  care  to  mention  to  the  commission? 

Mr.  READY.  Not  that  I  know  of,  unless  you  wish  some  information.  I  will 
answer  your  questions  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  At  what  period  of  your  work  in  the  year  is  the  demand  for 
labor  the  greatest? 

Mr.  READY.  From  March  in  to  November  15;  that  is  the  greatest;  that  is 
what  we  call  our  busy  season.  Now,  the  greatest  demand  will  come  in  June, 
July.  August,  September,  and  part  of  October. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  for  what  kind  of  work  is  the  demand  generally  in  that 
time? 

Mr.  READY.  In  the  heaviest  time  or  the  eight  months? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  No;  during  those  heavy  months. 
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Mr.  READY.  Construction,  hay  and  harvest,  fruit,  lumber  industries. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  is  all  seasonal  work? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Of  course  it  is  lighter  during  the  rest  of  the  year? 

Mr.  READY.  The  four  months;  yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  kind  of  help  is  desired  during  the  light  months  of 
the  year? 

Mr.  READY.  Some  construction,  some  farm,  dairy,  a  little  factory,  and  the 
general  business  during  the  four  months.  We  consider  the  four  months  as  our 
general  business. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  the  character  of  the  work  supplied  then  of  a  more  per- 
manent nature? 

Mr.  READY.  Quite  a  lot  of  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  supply  of  labor  have  you  got  here;  what  kind  is  it? 
Is  it  native  or  foreign  born? 

Mr.  READY.  We  have  all  kinds. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  All  kinds.    What  is  the  principal  kind? 

Mr.  READY.  Well,  foreign  labor.     Of  course,  there  are  lots  of  Americans. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  proportion  of  that  is  skilled  and  unskilled,  if  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  READY.  The  proportion  of  the  foreign  labor  that  we  handle  would  be 
probably  90  per  cent ;  90  per  cent  unskilled  and  10  per  cent  skilled. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  nationalities,  if  any,  do  you  favor  generally  in  your 
selection  of  employees  or  favor  generally  over  the  whole  year,  or  for  specific 
kinds  of  work? 

Mr.  READY.  Well,  what  class  of  work? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  construction ;  do  you  favor  any  particular  nation- 
ality? 

Mr.  READY.  Construction  work,  the  Italian  makes  the  best  laborer.  We 
have  a  greater  demand  for  them  by  far  than  for  any  other  nationality. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  about  agricultural  work? 

Mr.  READY.  The  German,  Dane,  American,  Irish,  English. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor  at  any  par- 
ticular time? 

Mr.  READY.  At  any  particular  time? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  READY.  During  those  four  months  that  I  spoke  of. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  When  the  demand  is  the  heaviest? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  have  any  trouble,  then,  in  supplying  positions? 

Mr.  READY.  Do  we  have  trouble? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  READY.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Of  course,  at  the  other  times  of  the  year  the  labor  is 
plentiful? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes;  about  evenly  balanced  during  the  rest  of  the  four  months 
of  the  eight  months  that  we  are  busy,  and  during  the  four  months  there  is  an 
oversupply. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  When  the  supply  is  short,  what  methods  do  you  lake  to  get 
labor  to  fill  the  positions? 

Mr.  READY.  On  our  large  construction  work  we  send  men  out  without  fees. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Without  fees? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes;  and  the  same  in  the  logging  industry,  and  the  same  thing 
in  construction  work  or  any  large  job  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  advertise  for  help? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Just  in  your  locality,  or  elsewhere? 

Mr.  READY.  In  our  locality  liere. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  don't  advertise  outside  of  the  State? 

Mr.  READY.  No. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  got  any  information  or  opinion  with  reference  to 
the  amount  of  help  that  is  necessary  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  men  on  work, 
say  construction  camp  work? 

Mr.  READY.  I  have  no  figures — no  definite  information. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  If  there  are  a  hundred  men  needed,  do  you  know  how  many 
men  you  have  got  to  keep  sending  to  the  place? 
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Mr.  READY.  I  don't  know,  for  the  reason  that  we  always  try  to  receive  our 
orders  from  the  head  office  in  San  Francisco,  or  wherever  it  is.  and  ship  our 
men  to  the  headquarters  on  the  work.  They  distribute  them  to  the  different 
camps  from  there. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  you  keep  no  track  of  it? 

Mr.  READY.  We  have  no  means  of  keeping  truck  of  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  got  any  permanent  understanding  or  arrangement 
with  any  railroad  company  or  construction  company? 

Mr.  READY.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  For  furnishing  help? 

Mr.  READY.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  For  construction  help? 

Mr.  READY.  Well,  in  what  permanent  arrangement  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  I  mean  if  you  are  the  exclusive  agent. 

Mr.  READY.  Well,  we  have  some  of  our  customers  make  us  exclusive  agents; 
others  do  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  kind  of  customers  are  they? 

Mr.  READY.  Some  railroads. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Some  railroads? 

}.h\  1 1  HAD Y.  Yes.     Some  lumber  companies. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  arrangements  do  you  have  with  the  companies?  Do 
you  get  a  fee  from  the  companies  for  the  men  supplied? 

Mr.  READY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  No  compensation  from  them  at  all? 

Mr.  UKADY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  have  any  written  agreements  with  them? 

Mr.  READY.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  is  the  understanding  you  have  with  them  about  your 
busin 

Mr.  HKADY.  None  whatever.  We  supply  them  with  labor,  the  right  kind  of 
labor,  keep  their  ramps  tilled  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  obtain  for  them 
the  best  help  possible  from  the  labor  market. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  mean  to  say  you  have  no  definite  understanding? 

Mr.  Ki:\D\.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  As  to  conditions  at  all? 

Mr.  READY.  No. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  They  simply  come  to  you,  then,  because  they  have  been  used 
to  dealing  with  you? 

Mr.   KKAUY.   Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Then  you  have  no  arrangement  with  them? 

Mr.  READY.  No,  sir.    What  kind  of  arrangements  <lo  you  refer  to  now? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  mean  arrangements  by  which  you  are  to  be  given  the  ex- 
clusive business,  or  any  conditions  under  which  you  supply  them': 

Mr.  READY.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  Prof.  Commons  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  are  the  fees  that  you  charge? 

Mr.  READY.  Our  average  fee  would  range  from  about  3$  per  rent  for  each 
first  month's  wages. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Three  and  a  half  per  cent? 

Mr.  READY.  Y'es,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  It  is  not  a  fixed  fee,  then? 

Mr.  READY.  No. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  It  varies  with  all  classes  of  labor? 

Mr.  READY.  All  classes  of  labor,  all  classes  of  positions. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  do  you  figure  that  out  with  a  man  who  is 
going  to  work  on  a  construction  gang? 

Mr.  READY.  On  construction  work  his  fees  would  average  about  $1.25. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is,  you  would  take  how  many  days  a  month? 

Mr.  READY.  Take  26  days  a  month. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  $2  a  day  for  whatever  time? 

Mr.  READY.  Whatever  the  wages  are,  we  make  no  difference  on  the  scale 
of  wages. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Is  that  regulated  by  the  State  law? 

Mr.  READY.  No;  there  is  no  State  law  regulating  the  fees  charged  by  em- 
ployment agencies. 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  always  paid  in  advance,  then,  is  it? 

Mr.  READY.  Always  paid  in  advance. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  total   amount? 

Mr.   READY.  Yes,   sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  When  did  this  State  inspection  law  go  into  effect  V 

Mr.  READY.  The  State  inspection  law  of  what;  of  employment  agencies? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Yes. 

Mr.  READY.  Well,  they  have  been  regulating  employment  agencies  lor  ±1 
years.  It  was  at  our  suggestion  and  solicitation  that,  after  about  10  years  of 
requests  from  different  labor  commissioners,  the  employment  agencies  were 
put  under  a  bond  of  $2,000.  Our  firm  has  practically  helped  make  a  good 
many  of  the  restrictions  there  is  to-day  on  the  law  books  of  California. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is,  you  favor 

Mr.  READY.  We  do  favor  it. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Favor  all  these? 

Mr.  READY.  As  long  as  the  regulations  are  fair,  there  can't  be  any  regula- 
tions that  are  too  strict. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  When  did  this  bonding  requirement  come  about? 

Mr.  READY.  This  year. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  This  year? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes.     Our  firm  is  on  the  bond  for  about  $9.000. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  much? 

Mr.  READY.  Nine  thousand  dollars ;  that  is,  for  the  different  offices. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Each  office? 

Mr.  READY.  Each  office.  We  have  a  branch — the  main  oHicp  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  one  branch  here.  We  are  under  a  bond  of  $4,000. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Now,  what  does  that  bond  secure? 

Mr.  READY.  Well,  it  secures  and  does  away  with  the  mushroom-growth  agent 
that  will  open  up  overnight  and  make  a  grand  coup  and  then  run  away. 

Commissioner  COMMON'S.  So  that  it  has  stopped  the  multiplication  of  small 
offices? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Has  it  caused  any  small  oftl'-'s  to  go  out  of 
business? 

Mr.  READY.  It  does  not,  because  the  bond  is  not  a  cash  bond;  a  surety  bond. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Then  how  would  it  stop  the  multiplication  of  small 
offices? 

Mr.  READY.  Of  little  offices?  No,  it  does  not.  It  just  stops  the  agent  uho 
will  go  into  business  for  the  sake  of  cleaning  up  a  few  dollars  and  clearing 
out  again.  Nothing  at  stake  whatever. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  see. 

Mr.  READY.  It  would  stop  the  office  that  is  dealing  with  irresponsible  fore- 
men, and  dividing 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Then  what  are  the  penalties ;  what  is  the  method 
of  enforcing  the  regulation? 

Mr.  READY.  The  labor  commissioner  has  that  power. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Can  he  revoke  the  license? 

Mr.  READY.  He  can. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  is  the  procedure? 

Mr.  READY.  Just  simply  refuse  to  give  him  a  license. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Must  he  make  a  public  investigation? 

Mr.  READY.  No.     I  don't  know  positively,  but  I  believe  it  is  his  own  decision. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  you  have  an  appeal  to  the  court? 

Mr.   READY.  What  is   that,   sir? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  you  have  an  appeal  to  the  court  in  cast1 — 

Mr.  READY.  I  have  an  appeal,  do  you  say? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Yes.     In  case  he  revokes  your  license? 

Mr.  READY.  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  can  he  impose  penalties,  then,  for  splitting 
fees  or  for  doing  any  of  the  things  that  are  prohibited  in  the  law? 

Mr.  READY.  Revoking  the  license. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  the  only   penalty? 

Mr.  READY.  That  is  the  best  penalty.  I  think. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  aren't  there  sonic  small  misdemeanors  which 
might  be — 

Mr.  READY.  I  really  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  I  haven't  studied  the  law 
enough  for  that. 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  think  that  is  the  best  way? 

Mr.  HEADY.  The  only  way. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  To  revoke  the  license? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And,  then,  the  surety  bond  is  to  protect  an  applicant 
who  has  been  defrauded,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  HEADY.  For  instance,  there  have  been  cases  in  this  State  and  all  other 
States;  a  man  starts  into  the  labor  business  and  figures  that  all  he  has  to  have 
is  a  desk  and  an  office  to  put  it  in  and  go  ahead.  He  will  find  positions.  He 
goes  out  and  frets  the  work.  He  figures  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  take  the  fee  from 
the  men. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  A  little  louder. 

Mr.  READY.  To  take  the  fee  from  the  men. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   Yes. 

Mr.  READY.  After  a  few  weeks'  experience  he  finds  an  expense  attached  t-> 
his  business  and  his  orders  not  coming  as  fast  as  they  should  be.  He  then 
makes  a  collection  of  a  lot  of  different  men,  puts  an  order  up  that  is  not  a 
genuine  order,  collects  the  fees,  and  skips  out  during  the  night,  probably,  as 
has  been  done — collects  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  that 
way.  No  one  is  to  look  after  him.  The  labor  commissioner  would  do  it,  of 
course,  but  where  he  is  going  to  find  him?  While  he  is  finding  him  how  are 
these  poor  fellows  that  are  out  of  their  fee  going  to  wait,  to  prosecute  him? 
Hence,  with  putting  up  that  bond  of  $2,000  the  bonding  company  must  make 
good.  They  further  investigate  a  man's  character  before  they  go  his  bond. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Can  the  labor  commissioner  levy  on  that  bond,  or 
must  he  bring  suit  on  it? 

Mr.  READY.  He  levies  on  that  bond;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  does  he  have  supervision  over  interstate  ship- 
ments that  you  make,  too? 

Mr.  READY.  Well,  supervision,  what  do  you  mean? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Outside  of  California? 

Mr.  READY.  Well,  we  make  a  record  to  the  labor  commissioner  as  to  the 
amount  of  our  business,  the  number  of  men  \ve  send  out,  the  amount  of  fees 
we  collect,  and  where  those  men  go  to.  The  books  of  all  agents  are  open  to 
the  hibor  commissioner  or  his  deputies. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  in  this  proposed  measure  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  you,  you  notice  it  provides  for  a  Federal  bureau  for  inspection  and 
lation  of  employment  <»lli«  , 

Mr.    ItKADv.    Y«-N.  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   Doing  an  interstate  business? 

Mr.  READY.  Y"es,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  you  think  that  would  conflict  with  State  super- 
vision, or  have  you  considered  that? 

Mr.  READY.  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  conflict  with  State  supervision; 
but  I  think  I  would  welcome  a  Federal  investigation  or  supervision  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  Stall1,  because  then  all  agencies  of  all  States  would  be  under  one 
supervision  and  one  regulation. 

Commissioner  .COMMONS.  You  are  in  competition  with  oflicos  located  in  other 
States? 

Mr.  READY.  Not  particularly  so,  because  \ve  don't  do  an  interstate  business 
out  side  of  railroad  construction.  Then  the  railroad  companies  furnish  free 
portation. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  P,ut  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  same 
kind  of  bonding  and  regulations  in  all  the  States? 

Mr.  READY.  I  think  so.  It  would  improve  the  business  and  also  put  it  on  a 
basis  where  it  would  carry  a  better  reputation  than  it  has  to-day. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Where  are  the  free  public  offices  that  you  have 
knowledge  of? 

Mr.  READY.  In  Los  Angeles  there  is  one.  In  Portland  there  is  one.  We  had 
one  here,  used  to  be  run  by  the  Bulletin,  an  evening  newspaper. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Is  there  any  other  in  California  besides  that? 

Mr.  READY.  One  in  Sacramento. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  those  offices? 

Mr.  READ\.  In  Sacramento  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  anyone  employed 
or  not.  It  is  open  certain  hours  of  the  day,  that  is  all.  We  don't  figure  that 
an  office  at  all. 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  many  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  READY.  In  Los  Angeles  there  is  the  superintendent  and  the  assistant  and 
two  others;  I  believe  four. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  have  you  observed  the  office  at  Seattle,  too? 

Mr.  READY.  Seattle?     I  have  not.     I  have  at  Portland. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  is  your  criticism  of  the  management  of  the 
free  office  at  Portland? 

Mr.  READY.  In  Portland? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Yes. 

Mr.  READY.  Well,  by  talking  with  the  manager  there,  lie  has  the  same  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  we  had  in  Oakland. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  public  office  paid  for  out 
of  taxes,  does  that  make  it  weaker — less  efficient? 

Mr.  READY.  No ;  not  that  I  know  of.  Any  free  office,  it  doesn't  matter  whom 
it  is  operated  by,  would  have  the  same  obstacles  we  ran  into. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  So  that  if  offices  were  run  by  the  State  or  by  the 
National  Government,  your  objection  would  be  simply  to  having  them  run  free? 

Mr.  READY.  I  don't  object  to  that  at  all.  I  speak  of  whether  they  could  bo 
run  with  success. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  that  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at,  what 
points. 

Mr.  READY.  The  same  points  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  points  do  you  observe  in  those  offices  which 
make  them  unsuccessful? 

Mr.  READY.  Just  the  same  points  that  I  have  already  spoken  of  at  our  Oak- 
land office  that  were  unsuccessful  because  of 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Because  they  are  free? 

Mr.  READY.  Because  they  are  free  and  they  can't  rely  on  the  man  going  to 
the  job  they  send  him  to.  There  is  one  great  point.  He  has  nothing  at  stake. 
He  has  nothing  to  lose.  You  find  the  man  who  pays  the  fee  will  be  a  better 
class  of  laborer  than  the  man  who  goes  through  the  free  office.  There  is  no 
thrifty  man  who  objects  to  paying  the  employment  agent  a  fee. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  supposing  that  the  employers  paid  the  fee 
instead  of  the  applicant.  Would  it  be  possible  to  run  the  business  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  READY.  I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  There  is  quite  a  movement  to  abolish  fees  paid  by 
applicants? 

Mr.  READY.  I  understand. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  that  would  force  the  employers  to  pay  the  fees, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  would  be  your  objection  to  n  law  prohibit- 
ing employment  offices  from  charging  fees  to  applicants? 

Mr.  READY.  I  haven't  given  it  a  study  at  all. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  points  that  you  have  made  already  would  be 
the  only  ones,  that  when  a  man  does  pay  the  fee  he  is  more  interested. 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  In  his  complying  with  his  promise-? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  making  good? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir.  You  find  the  laborer,  the  foreign  laborer  does  not  ob- 
ject to  paying  a  fee  at  any  time,  other  laborers  also.  You  will  find  the  laborer 
who  will  pay  the  fee  is  a  more  steady  man  than  the  man  who  objects  to  pay- 
ing it ;  every  time.  I  consider  that  a  free  office  would  cause  a  man  to  be  more 
shiftless  than  he  is  to-day. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Mr.  Ready,  what  investigation  do  you  make  as  to 
the  positions  you  are  going  to  send  men  or  women  to? 

Mr.  READY.  We  don't  send  women  out  at  all. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Don't  handle  women? 

Mr.  READY.  Only  men. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  men,  then.  If  an  application  comes  in  for 
10,  20,  or  50  positions,  do  you  make  any  investigation  as  to  the  place  they  are 
to  be  sent? 

Mr.  READY.  From  the  party  who  leaves  the  order. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  that? 
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Mr.  READY.  From  the  party  who  leaves  the  order  we  do. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKI.L.  Now,  supposing  the  party  says,  "We  want  so 
many  men  to  do  a  certain  work,  and  we  will  pay  them  so  much  money,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  we  are  going  to  work  are  first  class  and  all  that," 
is  that  the  only  assurance  you  have? 

Mr.  READY.  And  the  position  was  there,  do  you  mean? 

Commissioner  O'CONXELL.  Yes;  the  positions  are  there. 

Mr.  READY.  If  a  man  is  a  stranger,  we  find  out  whether  he  is  reliable,  and 
whether  he  is  there  in  the  place  he  says  he  is,  especially  in  the  country. 

Commissioner  O'COXNELL.  Do  you  make  any  investigation  as  to  the  sanitary 
conditions? 

Mr.  READY.  We  do  not. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.   That  surround  the  jobs? 

Mr.  READY.  No ;  we  don't. 

Commissioner  OVOXXELL.  You  just  sell  the  job  to  the  man,  and,  "Here  it  is; 
take  it  if  you  want  to?" 

Mr.  RKADY.  Yes.  We  would  be  powerless  to  alter  the  sanitary  conditions  if 
we  made  the  investigation. 

Commissioner  ( )'( 'OXXKI.L.   I  didn't  catch  that.     Just  speak  up. 

Mr.  RKADY.  We  would  be  powerless 'to  niter  the  sanitary  conditions  if  we  made 
the  investigation,  or  any  conditions  in  the  camp  if  we  made  the  investigation. 

Commissioner  O'COKKKLL.  Yes.  lint  you  could  tell  the  applicant  what  tlia 
position  is. 

Mr.  READY.  We  tell  the  applicant  if  he  goes  to  a  camp  that  it  is  camp  con- 
ditions, and  he  must  accept  them  as  he  finds  thorn.  On  railroad  construction 
we  have  him  sign  an  agreement  to  that  eft'eci. 

Commissioner  OVOXXKI.I..   That  he  will  accept  them? 

Mr.  RKADY.   That  lie  will  accept  them  as  he  finds  them. 

Commissioner  ( )'( 'ONNKI.I..    l',e  they  ever  so  bad? 

Mr.  READY.  Under  any  conditions;  and  he  signs  to  that  effect,  that  we  don't 
know  the  conditions  of  the  camp,  and  he  is  willing  to  accept  them  as  he  finds 
them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKIL.  Y.-u  say  you  have  placed  in  the  1-ist  year  between 
60.000  and  SO.OOO? 

Mr.  RKAI»Y.  Not  in  the  last  year.  In  some  former  years  the  average  would  be 
that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  that  mean  San  Francisco  alone? 

Mr.  KKADY.  -That  means  our  four  offices. 

CommNsIoner  n'< 'ONNKI.I..    San  Fran<-i.<c.. 

Mr.  READY.  Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento. 

Commissioner  O'('ONXKI.L.  Do  you  make  a  report  to  the  Slate  or  to  the  labor 
commissioner  as  to  your  gross  income  and  expenses  of  your  offices? 

Mr.  READY.  We  don't  make  a  gross-income  report  of  expense  and  income. 

Commissioner  O'GOKNKLL.    What  has  been  the  gross  income  of  your  oifices? 

Mr.  READY.    I  really  don't  know. 

Commissioner  <>'<  .'ox  NELL.   You  don't  know? 

Mr.  RKADY.   No. 

Commissioner  OVoxxKi  i..    Nor  the  expense? 

Mr.  READY.    Couldn't  tell  you. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.   How  many  people  do  you  employ  in  all  your  offices? 

Mr.  READY.  Twenty-five. 

Commissioner  <  )'<  'ONNKLL.    A  total  of  *_!"•? 

Mr.  READY.  About  25;  sometimes  a  few  less  and  sometimes  a  few  more. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  say  you  charge  3*  per  cent  of  the  man's  w;. 

Mr.  READY.  Yes. 

(1«'im>iisxioner  O'CONNELL.  You  collect  that  in  advance? 

Mr.  R':VDY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONXELL.  If  you  send  a  man  or  a  number  of  men  to  a  job  you 
collect  on  the  basis  of  a  month's  wages  in  advance? 

Mr.  READY.   Basis  of  a  month's  wages. 

Commissioner  O'CONXELL.  Whether  he  works  a  day  or  two  days  in  the  month? 

Mr.  READY.  That  is  what  it  would  average,  taking  all  kinds,  clerical  and  con- 
struction. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  do  any  charitable  work  in  connection  with 
furnishing  positions  free? 

Mr.  READY.  Three  years  ago  we  furnished  free  about  25,000  men. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  That  was  during"  the  trouble  you  spoke  of,  when 
you  moved  to  Oakland? 

Mr.  READY.  No ;  since  that ;  every  summer.  This  summer  we  haven't  had  to. 
Every  summer  we  have  done  what  we  call  charity  work,  or  deadhead  work, 
which  would  amount  to  from  5,000  to  20,000  men  each  summer. 

Commissioner  OX 'ON  NELL.    AYould  that  he  included  in  this  10,000  to  80,000? 

Mr.  READY.    No,  sir ;  it  would  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.    This  is  all  paying? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  there  is  another  thing  that  we  furnish  positions 
that  are  not  included  in  that  and  don't  figure  in  the  business  at  all — from  20  to 
HO  a  day  short  positions  that  last  from  one  to  five  days.  We  don't  charge  ;'•'!• 
that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  based  on  this  number  of  employees  for  posi- 
tions that  you  do  furnish  on  a  cash  basis,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  your  gross  busi- 
ness would  approximate  $100.000  a  year? 

Mr.  READY.   Maybe.     I  haven't  the  figures. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  that  if  you  were  operating  that  business  with 
25  employees — 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL  (continuing).  That  there  would  be  a  very  large 
profit  in  that  business? 

Mr.  READY.  There  is  not  a  large  profit  in  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  There  is  not  a  large  profit  in  it? 

Mr.  READY.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  or  give  the  commission 
some  idea  as  to  the  profit  that  is  in  the  business? 

Mr.  READY.  I  don't  think  I  could.     I  haven't  the  figures. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  much  capital  is  invested  in  the  business? 

Mr.  READY.  Very  little.     Experience  and  hard  work  is  invested  in  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  there  a  profit 

Mr.  READY.  If  you  figure  that  the  invested  capital  is  in  advertising,  getting 
the  name  before  the  public  and  general  advertising,  both  to  secure  work  and 
secure  labor  and  the  time  that  we  have  been  in  business,  we  have  sjKMit 
$250.000. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  long  has  that  been — 20  years,  you  sayV 

Mr.  READY.  Twenty  years. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  have  spent  $250,000? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  would  be  the  approximate  income  in  that 
time? 

Mr.  READY.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  there  $25,000  a  year  profit  in  your  business? 

Mr.  READY.  I  wish  there  was.  I  wouldn't  be  in  the  business  20  years.  We 
are  rated  on  the  street  as  millionaires.  We  would  need  to  be  in  the  business 
about  200  years  to  be  real  millionaries. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  do  Bnulstreet  and  Dun  rate  you? 

Mr.  READY.  I  don't  knowr.  We  don't  apply  for  any  credit,  so  we  would  not 
have  any  rating  at  all.  Once  in  a  while  they  ring  us  up  and  ask  us  what  we 
are  rated  at. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  any  record  of  having  the  same  men  apply 
to  you  every  so  often  for  employment? 

Mr.  READY.  We  have  done  business  with  the  same  men — we  are  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  same  men  to-day  that  we  did  20  years  ago. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  don't,  mean  the  employers.     T  mean  the  workers. 

Mr.  READY.  I  mean  the  men.    I  understand  your  question. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  have  occasions  where  those  same  men  come 
to  you  two  or  three  or  half  a  dozen  times  a  month  for  a  job? 

Mr.  READY.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  they  came  back  again  during  the  same  month, 
would  you  again  take  them? 

Mr.  READY.  We  certainly  would. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  would? 

Mr.  READY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  As  olVn  as  they  came  hack  you  would  charge 
then? 

Mr.  READY.  We  should,  providing  they  didn't  work  seven  days — t'he  law  of 
California. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then,  they  could  get  in  four  seven  days  a  mouth? 
Mi-.  READY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  would  charge  them  four  times? 
Mr.  READY.  Yes;  but  we  would  soon  get  tired  of  sending  that  class  of  help 
out.     We  would  not  want  them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else?    That  is  all.     Thank  you.    Call  your  next. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Wilde. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MH.  A.  L.  WILDE. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Give  us  your  name,  your  business  address,  and  your  business, 
please. 

Mr.  WTLDE.  A.  L.  Wilde;  1004  Hughes  Building;  secretary-treasurer  steam 
shovel  men's  union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  union? 

Mr.   WILDE.  About  eight  years. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Where  does  the  organization  extend,  across  the  country? 

Mr.  WTLDE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Where  have  you  got  locals,  if  you  know,  generally? 

Mr.  WILDE.  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Hazelton,  Chicago,  Knoxville,  St.  Paul, 
Seattle,  Spokane,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  you  affiliated  with  any  other  labor  body? 

Mr.  Wii.DE.   We  are  affiliated  with  two  different  departments  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  .-ay  two  different  departments? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Mining  and   railway. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   What  kind  of  help  does  your  organization  cover? 

Mr.  WILDE.   Steam-shovel   men  principally. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   And  who  would   that  be — engineers? 

Mr.   WII.DE.  Engineers,  enmesmen  and   firemen,  watchmen. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  other  kind  of  workers  do  you  also  include  in  your 
union? 

Mr.  WILD?:.  That  is  about  all  we  claim  jurisdiction  over;  but  there  are  occa- 
sions when  employers  come  in  and  ask  us  to  furnish  other  classes  of  men. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  there  any  other  kind  of  workers  work  around  steam 
shovels  than  the  men  you  have  named? 

Mr.  WIIDK.    Yes,   sir;   then*  are   laborers. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Does  your  organization  take  in  the  laborers  that  work 
around  steam  shovels? 

Mr.   WILDE.  No,   sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Would  your  charter  permit  them  to  be  part  of  your  or- 
ganization? 

Mr.  WILDE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  per  cent  of  the  men  in  your  line  of  work  are  in  your 
union,  do  you  know,  in  this  country?  How  well  organized  are  you? 

Mr.  WILDE.  I  could  not  say.  There  are  about  6,000  organized,  not  all  in  one 
organization. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  there  another  organization? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Then1  is  one  competitive  organization. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  is  the  name  of  that? 

Mr.  WILDE.  International  Brotherhood  of  Steam  Shovelers  and  Dredgemen. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Where  is  their  headquarters? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Chicago. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  laborers  that  work  around 
Moam  shovels  are  organized  or  not? 

Mr.  WILDE.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  other  organization  is  not  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  WILDE.  They  are  not  directly.  They  are  affiliated  with  the  steam  engi- 
neers' union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  that  way  only? 

Mr.  WILDE.  And  the  longshoremen,  too,  I  believe. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  do  these  two  organizations  maintain  indirect  affiliation 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Is  yours  an  A.  F.  of  L.  organization? 

Mr.  WILDK.  We  claim  so. 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.  Are  you  recognized  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor? 

Mr.  WILDE.  We  have  delegates  seated  in  the  central  federation  here  and  in 
the  State  body. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  about  the  international? 

Mr.  WILDE.  There  Is  no  international  organization  of  steam-shovel  men 
chartered  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Neither  of  them  have  direct  affiliation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  effort,  if  any.  has  been  made  by  your  organization  or 
by  yourself  personally  to  organize  the  laborers  working  around  the  steam 
shovel  ? 

Mr.  WILDE.  There  has  been  comparatively  small  effort  made  along  those  lines. 
It  is  a  pretty  big  job  to  organize  these  people. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  understand  you  have  taken  some  interest  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  unskilled  workers? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Has  your  interest  and  your  work  been  confined  to  the  un- 
skilled workers  around  the  steam-shovel  or  other  departments  of  the  labor 
field? 

Mr.  WILDE.  All  along  the  line  of  construction  work. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Will  you  tell  us  in  your  own  language  what  efforts  you  have 
made  to  organize  the  unskilled  workers,  wherever  they  may  be? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Well,  the  principal  efforts  that  I  have  made  was  while  having 
actual  charge  of  construction  work  either  as  steam-shovel  operator  or  as 
superintendent  on  the  job.  The  steam-shovel  men's  union  and  its  members,  as  a 
general  thing,  work  out  in  the  jungles  and  outlying  districts.  That  is  where 
construction  work  is  mostly  done.  Comparatively  little  of  that  work  is  done 
in  'the  city,  and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  putting  these  unskilled  workers  into 
a  labor  organization,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  labor  organization  to 
put  them  into,  in  the  localities  referred  to.  About  all  we  could  do,  of  course — 
as  steam-shovel  operators  we  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  hiring  and  dis- 
missing of  the  common  laborers.  They  are  working  under  our  direction  a  good 
deal,  and  we  can,  when  we  want  to,  give  them  their  choice  of  either  getting 
into  the  organization  or  getting  off  the  job.  I  have  put  a  good  many  into  the 
different  common-labor  organizations. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  kind  of  labor  unions  are  there  in  existence  into  which 
those  men  can  go? 

Mr.  WILDE.  That  varies  a  good  deal  with  the  locality.  As  a  general  tiling 
in  cities  there  is  the  common  laborers'  union.  We  have  one  in  San  Francisco. 
There  is  no  established  migratory  workers'  union,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  making  your  organization 
broad  enough  to  take  in  the  men  working  around  the  steam  shovel? 

Mr.  WILDE.  The  steam-shovel  men  and  cranemen  are  in  a  position  to  carry 
them  along  for  a  while.  They  are  practically  pioneers  of  organized  workers ; 
they  are  about  the  only  organization  that  is  recognized  outside  of  the  cities. 
As  long  as  we  are  divided  ourselves,  we  can  not  do  very  much. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  very  little? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Do  very  little. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  your 
organization? 

Mr.  WILDE.  I  haven't  a  copy  with  me;  no. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  Could  you  furnish  the  commission  with  a  copy? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Yes;  be  glad  to. 

(Booklet  entitled  "Constitution  and  By-La \vs  of  the  Associated  Union  of 
Steam  Shovelrnen,"  revised  and  adopted  April  1,  1914,  headquarters  Chicago, 
111.,  was  later  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  initiation  fee  do  you  charge? 

Mr.  WILDE.  In  our  organization? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILDE.  Twenty-five  dollars  for  the  engineer  and  cranemen  and  $12.50 
for  the  firemen  and  watchmen. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  are  the  dues? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  quarter  for  engineers 
and  cranemen  and  $2.25  per  quarter  for  firemen  and  watchmen. 

Commissioner  WEIN STOCK.  A  month? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Per  quarter,  three  months. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  carry  any  benefit  insurance  of  any  kind  on  the  men? 
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Mr.  WILDE.  One  hundred  dollars  death  benefit. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  that  first  taken  out  of  these  dues  or  by  special  assessment? 

Mr.  WILDE.  It  has  been  taken  out  of  the  dues ;  this  year  a  special  assessment 
of  $1  levied  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  these  death  benefits. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  But  you  have  no  sick  benefits? 

Mr.  WILDE.  No. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Or  accident  benefit? 

Mr.  WILDE.  No. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  got  any  restriction  on  the  kind  of  people  who  work 
at  these  different  classes  of  work  who  can  become  members  of  the  union?  In 
other  words,  do  you  restrict  membership  only  to  Americans  or  do  you  permit 
foreigners? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  permit  negroes  to  become  members  of  the  organi- 
zation? 

Mr.  WILDE.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prohibit  them. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Nothing  in  the  law? 

Mr.  WILDE.  No. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  ever  had  a  case  come  up  where  a  negro  has  ap- 
plied for  admission? 

Mr.  WTLDE.  No;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  know  what  your  organization  would  do  under  such  a 
condition? 

Mr.  WILDE.  No ;  I  don't  know  what  they  would  do. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  A  list  of  questions  was  presented  to  you,  Mr.  Wilde,  with  ref- 
erence to  different  kinds  of  labor  demanded  in  different 

Mr.  WILDE.  Yes.  I  dictated  a  reply,  and  it  is  being  typewritten  now.  I  will 
turn  it  over  to  the  commission  either  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  got  anything  before  you  now? 

Mr.  WILDE.  I  have  some  questions  here.  There  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Don't  answer  any  (hat  you  are  not  particularly  interested  in. 

Mr.  WILDE.  Opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  labor;  that  is, 
what  kinds  of  labor  are  desired,  nationalities  required,  etc.  That  is  answered 
by  Mr.  Tyler  this  morning,  I  think,  absolutely  along  the  lines  that  exist. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  labor  in  construction  work?  That 
varies  according  to  the  times.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  big  construction 
work  going  on  in  this  State. 

To  what  extent  is  it  seasonal  in  character?  Construction  work  is  not 
seasonal  to  any  great  extent,  but  the  supply  of  labor  is  affected  a  good  deal  by 
other  industries  that  are  seasonal,  such  as  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Describe  the  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  demand  during  an  average  year. 
Mr.  Ready  answered  that  question.  The  demand  is  heaviest  (hiring  the  summer 
and  fall  months;  winter  months  it  is  lightest.  ' 

On  construction  work  about  90  to  92  per  cent,  I  should  judge,  are  unskilled. 
About  8  to  10  skilled.  The  same  will  hold  good  perhaps  as  to  nationalities.  As 
far  as  our  organization  is  concerned,  most  of  them  are  native  Americans,  or 
from  the  north  European  countries. 

What   is  the  frequency  in  the  working  force? 

Does  this  question  apply  to  steam-shovel  men  or  unskilled  labor? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Generally,  the  labor  field. 

Mr.  WILDE.  On  construction  work? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes ;  or  any  other  field  that  you  know  about. 

Mr.  WILDE.  I  should  judge  it  would  be  about,  take  about  250  men  to  keep 
100  busy. 

Prevalance  of  floaters:  We  have  a  great  many  of  them,  particularly  in  the 
winter,  in  California. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  are  not  speaking  now  of  the  steam  shovelers 
in  respect  to  that;  common  labor? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  When  you  say  250  to  keep  100  busy,  you  are  not 
speaking  of  steam  shovelers? 

Mr.  WILDE.  No;  laborers. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Laborers? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Laborers. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Wherever  you  are  answering  with  particular  reference  to 
your  field,  state  so,  Mr.  Wilde,  please. 
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Mr.  WILDE.  What  methods  are  used  in  your  industry  in  connecting  the  man 
and  the  job?  As  a  general  thing  the  employer  sends  direct  to  our  office  for 
men.  That  applies  to  steam-shovel  men.  That  seems  to  he  the  most  satis- 
factory way  of  doing  work.  Railroads  do  that,  and  the  State  highway  and 
other  contractors  do  that. 

Extent  to  which  the  railroads  act  as  their  own  labor  agents?  I  can't  answer 
that  question. 

The  feasibility  of  the  private  labor  bureau  operated  as  a  department  of  the 
railroad  company?  That  has  been  answered. 

What  is  the  general  situation  in  construction  camps  as  to  efficiency  or  lack 
of  efficiency  of  the  various  nationalities?  The  situation  in  the  construction 
camps  has  changed  a  great  deal  in  the  last  10  or  15  years.  Ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  it  used  to  be  mostly  Irish,  German,  Scotch,  Welshmen,  and  people 
of  that  kind.  To-day  there  are  more  Italians,  Greeks,  and  others  from  the 
southern  European  States  following  that  wrork  than  there  was  then.  In  fact, 
it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  them  right  now. 

Causes  of  inefficiency:  There  are  a  good  many  of  them  there.  Whisky  is 
one  of  the  main  ones. 

Relative  efficiency  of  station  contract  work  by  laborers  themselves,  and  the 
usual  system  under  bosses:  Men  that  take  station  work  as  a  general  thing 
make  more  money  than  they  would  under  the  wage  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  work  a  good  deal  harder.  They  come  in  as  competitors  to  the  big  em- 
ployers to  a  centain  extent. 

Conditions  of  life  in  construction  camps:  Housing,  food,  sanitation?  Answer- 
ing that  question,  of  course,  it  must  be  comparative.  I  have  been  to  a  great 
many  construction  camps,  not  only  in  the  West  here,  and  in  this  State,  but  also 
in  the  East.  And  comparing  the  construction  camps  in  this  country  with  what 
they  are  in  the  East,  they  are  very  poor.  On  the  other  hand — 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Poorer  in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  or  the  other 
way  ? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Yes.  The  construction  camps  here  generally  consist  of  a  few 
tents,  with  very  few  facilities  for  keeping  clean,  and  very  little  attention  is 
paid  to  sanitary  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  big  construction  firms 
and  contractors  that  are  in  the  West  here,  they  are  going  up  against  problems 
that  the  eastern  contractor  don't  go  up  against.  This  country  is  not  so  thickly 
settled,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  lumber  here.  The  camps  throughout  the  East,  as 
a  general  thing,  are  built  more  permanently  than  they  are  here.  They  are 
generally  constructed  of  lumber.  They  generally  have  water  piped  to  the  camp. 
They  take  more  precautions  for  sanitary  conditions.  Contractors  and  em- 
ployers throughout  the  East  as  a  general  thing  furnish  blankets  and  comforters 
and  pillows,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  They  don't  do  that  here.  Lots 
of  improvement  could  be  made  here. 

Commissioner  LEXXON.  How  is  their  hospital  service? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Here? 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILDE.  Generally  it  is  pretty  rotten.  There  are  some  big  construction 
companies  here  that  make  an  effort  to  give  some  return  for  value  received, 
but  there  are  a  good  many  that  don't.  If  a  man  works  six  or  seven  days,  all 
right,  they  collect  the  dollar.  He  will  quit  and  go  to  some  other  camp  and  they 
will  collect  another  dollar,  and  if  he  gets  hurt  there  is  no  return. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Do  steam-shovel  men  pay  the  dollar? 

Mr.  WILDE.  They  do  where  they  can't  get  out  of  it.  Some  places  they  are 
very  willing  to:  take  a  firm  like  the  Utah  Construction  Co.,  for  instance,  they 
charge  a  dollar,  and  they  do  what  they  can  under  the  circumstances  to  make  <•< 
return  for  it,  in  case  a  man  gets  sick  or  is  hurt.  The  Southern  Pacific  has  got 
a  splendid  hospital  system.  On  the  other  hand,  take  a  firm  like  the  A.  C. 
McLean  Co.,  for  instance,  on  the  Northwestern  Pacific,  and  I  have  known  men 
there  that  lost  a  leg — had  it  cut  off  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  never 
got  on  the  operating  table  until  2  o'clock  of  the  following  day. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Leg  taken  off  by  accident? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  And  it  was  not  dressed  until  4  o'clock? 

Mr.  WILDE.  No ;  2  o'clock  that  day — 10  hours. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Wilde. 

Mr.  WTLDE.  What  is  the  feasibility  of  "bunching"  public  construction  work 
and  even  railroad  construction  work?  I  don't  know  just  what  kind  of  work 
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you  mean  by  "bunching"  hen-.  i)oi««  u  mean  postponing  certain  classes  of 
work  ? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes;  having  it  done  in  one  season  of  the  year,  like  the 
wintertime. 

Mr.  WILDE.  It  could  be  done,  but  in  a  great  many  cases  the  construction  cost 
would  be  higher.  Some  work  could  not  be  bunched  at  all,  could  not  be  post- 
poned. For  instance,  you  couldn't  build  a  road  during  the  rainy  season  that, 
would  stay  there;  it  would  not  be  permanent. 

What  is  the  extent  of  labor  union  membership  among  construction  workers? 

D»»es  that  mean  common  labor  among  construction  workers? 

Mr.  TUOMPSON.   Yes. 

Mr.  WILDE.  Oh,  I  don't  think  that  5  per  cent  of  them  are  organized. 

Obstacles  to  organization  of  this  class  of  labor:  There  are  a  good  many. 
The  employers  object  in  a  good  many  cases.  The  men  themselves  don't  realise 
just  what 'organization  means.  Any  organization  which  is  just  formed  new, 
is  not  in  position  to  give  them  any  great  benefit,  and  a  good  many  of  them  would 
onlv  go  in  under  certain  conditions. 

For  instance,  if  they  would  realize  that  the  organization  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  them  a  job,  they  would  go  in;  if  they  would  realize  that  the  organi- 
zation would  be  in  a  position  to  increase  their  wages,  they  would  go  in.  But 
you  have  got  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  goods  before  the  fellow  will  come  in  of 
"his  own  accord.  They  don't  grasp  the  idea  that  they  themselves  have  got  to 
bring  things  to  that  stage.  Lack  of  education  is  one  obstacle. 

Extent  and  causes  of  unemployment  among  "public  works"  men:  I  don't 
think  I  could  answer  that  question  or  suggest,  any  remedy. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  is  all. 

<1ommissioner  WHIN-STOCK.  You  made  the  statement.  Mr.  Wilde,  that  there  is 
no  construction  work  going  on  in  the  State  of  California  to-day? 

Mr.   WILDE.   No   large  projects. 

Commissioner  WHINSTOCK.  Well,  now,  is  that  the  normal  condition  at  this 
sea>;>n  of  the  year,  or  it  this  an  abnormal  season? 

Mi-.  WILDE.  An  abnormal  season. 

Commissioner  WHINSTOCK.   What    are  the  can 

Mr.   WILDE.  Money   is  tight. 

Commissioner  \Y  KIN  STOCK.   A   lack  of  ready   money? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.   I  low  long  has  that  condition  prevailed? 

Mr.  WILDE.   It  has  prevailed  for  quite  a  while-  -a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years. 

Commissioner  WHINSTOCK.  P.ut  is  it  any  worse  this  year  than,  say,  a  year 
jiu-o  at  this  lime? 

Mr.  Wi'  :  I  think  it  is. 

Commissioner  WHINSTOCK.  Well,  how  are  the  men  who  are  usually  employed 
at  construction  work  at  this  season  of  the  year — what  heroines  of  them — what, 
are  they  doing?  How  do  they  live? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Some  of  them  saved  their  money  and  some  of  them  have  been 
forced  to  go  into  other  kinds  of  work,  and  some  of  them  drifted  to  other  part- 
of  ihe  country. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  You  stated  that  the  admission  fee  into  your 
union  was  S2.",  for  engineers? 

Mr.    WII.DK.    >> 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  now,  if  an  engineer  wants  to  join  and 
hasn't  the  $'J."».  what  is  done? 

Mr.  AYiLDE.  Well,  it  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  we  think  a  fellow  is 
a  competent  man,  a  man  of  good  character,  we  send  him  out  on  a  job,  let  him 
work  for  a  month  or  two,  or  sometimes  we  let  it  go  as  long  as  six  months,  if  he 
has  shown  a  good  reason  why  he  couldn't  pay  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  If  he  pays  at  his  convenience? 

Mr.  WILDE.  If  we  think  he  is  an  honest  fellow — honest  in  his  intentions. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  have  a  system  of  examining  applicants  as 
to  their  qualifications — their  fitness? 

Mr.  WILDE.  We  haven't  got  any  examining  board  in  our  union,  but  the  law 
of  the  organization  prescribes  that  a  man  must  follow  a  certain  line  before  he 
becomes  eligible.  We  might  take  a  man  and  just  put  him  in  some  sort  of 
work — put  him  on  as  night  watchman — for  a  year.  During  (hat  year  he  learns 
more  or  less  about  how  to  lire  a  boiler  and  all  that :  when  he  has  served  the 
year,  then  we  take  him  in  as  a  fireman  and  give  him  his  card.  During  the 
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period  as  watchman  we  give  him  a  permit  card.  We  endeavor  to  keep  track  of 
them,  so  as  to  have  efficient  members  of  our  organization  and  members  who  can 
deliver  the  goods.  As  he  goes  along  he  eventually  becomes  a  craneman.  He 
has  to  crane  for  a  year  before  he  gets  a  craneman's  card.  He  has  to  operate  a 
shovel  a  year  before  he  gets  an  engineer's  card. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  the  attitude  of  your  union  on  the  matter 
of  the  closed  shop? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Well 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Will  your  union  man  work  alongside  the  nonunion 
man? 

Mr.  WILDE.  We  do. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  don't  insist  on  the  closed  shop? 

Mr.  WILDE.  No ;  we  are  not  in  position  right  now. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  proportion  of  shovel  men  are  unionists? 

Mr.  WILDE.  In  this  State? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILDE.  I  should  judge  about  80  per  cent  of  them  are  members  of  either 
one  union  or  the  other. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  About  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WTEINSTOCK.  You  just  said,  Mr.  Wilde,  that  you  are  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  insist  upon  the  closed  shop.  What  is  there  to  prevent  you  from  insist- 
ing upon  the  closed  shop? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Competing  organizations,  to  begin  with;  the  nonunion  element  is 
another  factor;  the  employer  a  third. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  say  there  is  a  competing  organization? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  what  has  led  to  the  existence  of  the  com- 
peting organization? 

Mr.  WILDE.  A  fight  between  officers,  I  guess. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Are  they  both  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of 
Labor? 

Mr.  WILDE.  They  are  both  affiliated  indirectly. 

Commissioner  WTEINSTOCK.  Does  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  permit 
competing  unions  in  the  same  territory? 

Mr.  WILDE.  I  don't  think  they  would  if  they  could  get  out  of  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  in  order  to  ob- 
viate such  conditions  they  wouldn't  grant  charters  duplicating  unions  in  cer- 
tain territory. 

Mr.  WILDE.  They  haven't  granted  charters  to  either  of  these  unions  directly. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Both  are  working  without  charters? 
•    Mr.  WILDE.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  without  charters  direct. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  to  prevent  the  two  from  uniting? 

Mr.  WILDE.  You  can  ask  Lennon  over  there. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  We  have  been  trying  to  find  out  for  four  or  five 
years. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  question  is  funny  to  us. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  We  can't  tell  you  that  story  now. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Some  internal  trouble,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WTEINSTOCK.  What  has  the  union  accomplished  thus  far  for  the 
shovelers?  The  union  during  its  existence,  has  it  increased  the  wages  or 
shortened  the  hours? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  very  materially.  AVhile  the  unions  compete  to  a 
certain  extent  for  the  job  and  sometimes  they  go  too  far  in  that  competition, 
still  when  it  comes  right  down  to  a  case  of  one  union  getting  a  certain  thing — 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Can  you  give  the  wages  before  and  after  the  ex- 
istence of  the  union? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Yes,  sir ;  the  wages  before  the  existence  of  the  union  were  $75  a 
month  for  operators. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  since  the  unions  have  been  instituted? 

Mr.  WILDE.  We  have  agreements  for  as  high  as  $225  a  month  and  board. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  the  average? 

Mr.  WILDE.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  board  for  the  working  days  of 
the  month. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  As  against  $75  before  unionism? 

Mr.  WTILDE.  Yes,  sir. 
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Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  about  working  hours;  are  they  diminished? 

Mr.  WILDE.  They  have  diminished  in  some  places,  and  others  not.  They  have 
not  increased  anywhere. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  They  have  not  increased? 

Mr.  WILDE.  Not  anywhere. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  are  your  working  hours  now? 

Mr.  WILDE.  The  standard  working  day  for  our  organization  is  10  hours. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  the  prevailing  day  now? 

Mr.  WILDE.  That  is  the  prevailing  day  now.  Of  course,  in  many  places  where 
a  shorter  working-day  has  been  established,  or  where  we  can  enforce  a  shorter 
workday  we  certainly  do  it.  All  city  work  is  eight  hours,  but  the  prevailing 
workday  for  all  other  lines  of  workers  we  come  in  contact  with  is  10  hours, 
and  we  find  it  pretty  hard  to  change  that. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else?    That  is  all. 

Mr.  WILDE.  Am  I  permitted  to  make  reply  to  some  statements  that  have  been 
made  here? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Certainly;  if  you  have  any  testimony  you  wish  to  volun- 
teer, you  may  do  so. 

Mr.  WILDE.  The  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Wollner.  and  I  can  not  remember 
that  any  qualification  was  made,  that  the  State  through  the  housing  and  immi- 
gration commission  are  trying  to  force  the  companies  to  provide  better  quarters 
and  living  accommodations  than  the  workers  would  provide  for  themselves  when 
they  are  in  the  city.  I  don't  remember  that  any  qualification  was  made  to  that 
statement.  It  may  be  so,  but  certainly  the  -4>>  cents  a  day  standard  of  living 
should  be  improved  uixm. 

There  was  something  said  about  the  impossibility  of  complying  with  the 
camp  regulations,  such  as  air  space.  I  didn't  get  all  of  it,  but  I  heard  some- 
thing said  about  the  men  that  are  now  in  these  camp  trains — that  they  didn't 
want  to  keep  clean.  That  when  there  are  openings  and  windows  for  ventilation 
ihat  ihey  go  and  nail  them  up.  Those  things  as  a  general  thing  are  not  true. 
Take  the  ears  of  which  Mr.  Wollner  spoke  this  morning.  As  a  general  thing 
they  are  :;o  by  0.  floor  spare — about  270  feet,  the  floor  space.  The  accommo- 
dations for  eight  men  will  take  up  170  feet  of  that  floor  space,  and  I  know 
where  s<une  railroad  companies  and  employers  are  trying  to  put  16  to  24  and 
as  high  as  30  men  in  a  car.  What  is  left  after  the  tloor  space  is  taken  up 
by  just  8  men?  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  fret  of  floor  space  on  which  they 
have  to  keep  their  facilitits  for  washing  and  taking  care  of  themselves  and 
keeping  themselves  clean. 

Commissioner  LKNNOX.  Do  they  shelve  them  up;  put  shelves  here  and  there 
and  there  and  there? 

Mr.  WII.DK.  Yes,  sir:  but  they  are  not  sardines.  When  they  get  down  on 
the  tloor  they  take  up  '2  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

There  was  a  statement  made  to  the  effect  that  the  two  unions  of  steam-shovel 
men  both  publish  a  wage  scale,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  it.  I  have 
a  number  of  agreements  here  I  have  signed  up  with  different  employers  in 
this  State  that  will  show  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  enforce  that  scale. 
There  are  different  officers  of  this  partirular  railroad  company  that  Mr.  Woll- 
ner represents  that  know  well  enough  they  won't  hire  our  men,  for  the  reason 
that  we  insist  on  the  wage  scale  adopted  being  paid,  and  when  I  sent  one  to 
make  application  the  otlicers  of  the  company  will  come  out  and  say:  "You 
create  too  much  trouble;  you  want  too  much."  The  attempt  has  been  made  all 
right,  and  I  think  that  eventually  it  will  succeed. 

The  statement  was  made  here  in  regard  to  workingmen — 60  per  cent  of  the 
workingmen  being  afflicted  with  disease  along  certain  lines.  I  can't  believe 
that  that  is  true.  I  am  in  just  about  as  good  position  as  anybody  in  this  State, 
I  think,  to  know  of  those  conditions,  and  I  don't  find  it  so. 

As  to  the  statement  that  was  made  that  the  men  would  not  use  the  accom- 
modations that  had  been  furnished  them,  I  am  not  trying  to  shield  them. 
There  is  a  lot  of  men  at  the  present  time  that  don't ;  they  have  to  learn.  But 
if  we  don't  give  them  the  opportunity  they  are  never  going  to  learn,  and  it 
will  be  the  same  all  the  way  through. 

I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  particular  to  say  on  the  employment 
agency  system,  except  that  the  suggestion  that  has  been  submitted  in  this 
little  pamphlet  of  the  board,  I  think,  is  very  good.  We  come  in  competition 
t<>  a  certain  extent  with  the  employment  agent.  My  own  personal  opinion  is 
this :  That  under  our  present  conditions  the  employment  agency  is  wanted. 
38810°— S.  Doc.  415,  64-1— vol  6 5 
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It  is  needed  by  somebody  or  it  would  not  be  here.  I  am  somewhat  of  the 
same  opinion  as  Mr.  Ready — that  a  free  employment  agency  would  not  be 
successful.  I  don't  like  employment  agencies  for  the  reason  it  is  a  competitor 
of  ours,  and  at  times  when  we  have  trouble  and  strikes  and  so  on  they  are 
nearly  always  willing  to  go  in  and  side  with  the  other  fellow  and  supply  him 
with  labor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thank  you. 

Call  your  next. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Edinger. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  FRED  S.  EDINGER. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Give  us  your  name  and  business  address  and  business, 
please. 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Fred  S.  Edinger;  first  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Shattuck-Edinger  Co.,  268  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  have  you  been  vice  president  of  that  company? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Since  1905. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  what  kind  of  business  is  the  company  engaged  in? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  General  construction  work. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Including  railroad? 

Mr.  EDTNGEB.  Including  railroad ;  principally  railroad. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  It  is  principally  railroad  and  work  outside  the  city? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Principally  railroad  and  outside  the  city ;  no  building. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  About  how  many  men  do  you  have  employed  now? 

Mr.  EDINGEK.  Well,  we  haven't  very  many  just  at  present;  things  are  pretty 
quiet.  I  guess  probably  we  have  three  or  four  hundred  men  emplo'yed  now. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  When  things  are  brisk,  how  many  men  do  you  employ,  about? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Up  to  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred ;  sometimes  more  than  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  your  work  done  mostly  in  the  western  country  here? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Yes,  sir;  altogether. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  kind  of  people  do  you  generally  employ  for  your  con- 
struction work? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Well,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  work.  We  employ  a  great  many 
laborers  and  a  good  many  skilled  men. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  About  what  proportion  in  general  average  would  be  skilled 
and  what  unskilled? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Well,  I  would  say  85  per  cent  would  be  unskilled. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  15  per  cent  skilled? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  nationalities  generally  furnish  the  unskilled  labor? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  What  we  prefer  or  what  we  are  furnished? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  No ;  from  what  nationality  is  the  labor  generally  drawn,  the 
unskilled  labor? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Well,  from  mostly  Italians,  and  Austrians,  and  Swedes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  any  preference  for  any  one  of  these  nationalities? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Yes,  sir;  very  decidedly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Which  one? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Swedes  first,  Austrians  next,  and  Italians  follow. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  On  what  ground  is  that  preference  based? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Well,  simply  because  the  Swedes  are  the  best  workers.  We  get 
more  work  for  the  money.  The  same  way  with  the  Austrians. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  unskilled  workers? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  From  $2.25  up. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Up. 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  up;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  They  keep  themselves? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Yes,  sir ;  they  keep  themselves. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  keep  any  boarding  camps  yourself? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Where  you  keep  a  boarding  camp,  what  wages  do  you  pay 
the  men? 

Mr.  EDINGKK.  Pay  the  same  wages  and  deduct  0  bits  a  day  for  board. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  is,  75  cents? 

Mr.  EDTXGKR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  kind  of  board  do  you  furnish  the  men  for  75  cents? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  We  furnish  them  very  good  board. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  generally,  do  they  get  meat  once  a  day  or  three 

Mr.  EDINGER.  They  get  meat  three  times  a  day,  and  tea  and  coffee,  and  canned 
fruit,  seldom  dried  fruit. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  kind  of  sleeping  quarters  do  you  give  them  out  on  the 
work? 

Mr.  EDINCSEK.  We  give  them  average  sleeping  quarters.  It  depends  upon 
whether  the  camp  is  a  camp  that  is  moved  frequently  or  a  permanent  camp. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Where  it  is  a  permanent  camp? 

Mr.  KDINGEK.  We  nearly  always  put  up  buildings. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  put  up  buildings? 

Mr.  KIMNGER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  a  camp  of  any  permanency,  say  two  or  three 
months.  , 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Where  you  have  a  permanent  camp,  in  addition  to  putting 
up  the  buildings,  do  you  furnish  beds? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON-.  Do  you  furnish  mattresses? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  furnish  nothing? 

Mr.  KDINGKIS.    Well,  we  do  in  sonic  instances. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  men  do  thai   themselves? 

Mr.  EDINGEK.  They  are  suppose!  to  furnish  their  own  bedding. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  sort  of  sanitary  conditions  do  you  provide  for  them  at 
the  permanent  camps? 

Mr.  EDINGEK.  That  depends  upon  the  location  also.  In  the  country  where 
sanitary  conditions  are  required—  if  on  the  watershed  used  by  other  people  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  we  try  to  keep  the  conditions  just  as  sanitary  as  possi- 
ble. We  find  it  very  difficult  however,  to  do  so. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Tell  us  what  you  d<>  in  permanent  camps  in  the  different  kind 
of  localities.  <}ive  us  some  description  of  what  arrangements  are  made. 

Mr.   KDIMIKK.   For   instance,   last   year  we  were  on  the  Oakland  watershed  — 
ear  and   the  year  before.     Of  course  tin-re  we  were  under  the  direction 
of  - 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  have  great  difficulty  in  hearing  you. 

Mr.  KDIM.EI:.  My  voice  is  not  very  strong.  1  say.  we  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  Oakland  Hoard  of  Health,  and  they  had  complete  supervision  over 
our  camp  and  work,  and  we  provided  everything  that  they  required 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  what  generally  did  they  require? 

Mr.  BDINGEB.  Well,  they  didn't  require  anything  unreasonable  or  anything 
that  we  don't  ordinarily  provide  in  our  ordinary  camps,  with  the  exception  of 
using  certain  disinfectants  and  things  of  that  kind  around. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   Well,  what  do  you  provide  in  your  ordinary  cam])-  then? 

Mr.  Ei.iNGEis.  Well,  in  our  ordinary  camps  we  provide  closets,  and  at  the 
camps  that  are  more  or  less  permanent  we  provide  shower  baths  where  we  could 
get  the  \\ater.  and  such  oilier  conveniences  as  we  think  an4  noi  essary. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  large  do  you  build  your  sleeping  building,  and  what 
kind  of  arrangements  do  you  make  for  your  men,  beds  or  bunks? 

Mr.  EDINGEU.  Those  are  variable.  We  are  not  working  any  camps,  you  might 
say.  now  at  all,  except  some  grading  camps  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Stale, 
where  we  are  working  Mexicans.  Hut  where  we  put  up  buildings,  we  usually 
make  our  bunk  houses  to  accommodate  1M  to  .'?(>  ni'-n. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  large  would  the  bunk  house  be  to  accommodate  that 
many  men? 

Mr.  KDINGEK.  Well,  I  could  furnish  you  plans  of  those.  I  don  t  just  remember, 
so  that  I  could  state  offhand. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  can't  state  offhand? 

Mr.  EDINGEK.  No,  sir;  but  we  have  the  plans. 

(Mr.  Edinger  later  submitted  two  blue  prints.     The  same  are  not  printed.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  do  you  arrange  the  bunks? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Arrange  them  around  the  sides  and  sometimes  in  the  center, 
dej  .ending  upon  the  size  of  the  building. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  1  >o  you  build  them  in  tiers? 

Mr.  EDi.\iii;u.  Usually  one  above  the  other. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  high? 

Mr.   EDINGKK.  Two. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How,  generally,  do  you  get  your  labor?  Do  you  apply  to 
the  employment  agencies? 
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Mr.  EDINGER.  We  get  the  labor  through  employment  agencies. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  any  particular  agency  you  favor  in  this  part  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  We  usually  favor  Murray  &  Ready,  but  we  do  get  labor 
through  other  employment  agencies  here  and  there. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  pay  any  compensation  to  the  employment  agency 
for  the  men  furnished? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  on  the  average  do  men  work  for  you  that  come 
into  camp? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  That  depends  upon  the  season  of  the  year  and  how  plentiful 
labor  is. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Take  during  the  busy  season,  how  long  would  the  men  stay 
with  you? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  As  a  rule,  they  stay  long  enough  to  get  a  grubstake,  as  it  is 
called ;  that  is,  a  week  or  10  days. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  do  they  stay  during  other  seasons  of  the  year? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  That  is,  I  am  speaking  of  the  common  laborer,  and  not  of 
people  who  stay  with  us  regularly  right  along. 

Chairman  WILSH.  It  is  all  wasted  on  me;  I  can't  hear  anything  you  say  now. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  will  they  work  during  the  other  seasons  of  the 
year  when  labor  is  plentiful  and  work  is  scarce? 

Mr.  EDINGER,  Well,  of  course,  they  stay  much  longer.  It  depends  altogether 
upon  the  scarcity  of  labor,  as  to  how  long  the  men  stay  on  the  job.  If  they 
don't  think  they  can  go  right  off  and  get  another  job,  they  stay  right  with 
that  one. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  any  idea  at  all  that  is  definite 

Mr.  EDINGER  (interposing).  I  can  give  you  an  absolute  statement  from  our 
pay  rolls  as  to  how  long  men  do  stay  and  how  long  they  don't  slay. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  If  you  would  make  the  statement,  we  would  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Of  course,  that  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  do  that.  But  we 
have  pay  rolls  that  show  how  many  men  are  employed  on  the  job,  how  many 
are  hired,  and  how  many  left  that  job.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable 
work  to  take  that  off,  but  if  it  would  be  of  any  material  benefit  to  you,  I 
would  be  glad  to  get  it  up.  The  per  cent  is  very  high. 

Commissioner  COMMON.S.  Could  you  do  that  for  some  one  typical  job,  like 
this  Oakland  proposition? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Yes;  any  piece  of  work  you  please. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  wouldn't  be  so  extensive,  would  it? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Well,  it  extended  over  a  period  of  over  a  year. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  one  year  would  be  enough.  If  we  could  get 
an  exhibit  that  would  show  the  changing  character  of  the  force  during  one 
year  on  one  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Of  course,  that  is  close  in  to  here;  it  is  not  as  variable  as  it 
is  out.  When  men  are  near  a  town,  where  they  can  spend  their  money,  they 
stay  longer  on  the  job. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Take  something  that  represents,  in  your  judgment, 
the  character  of  work  outside,  railroad-construction  work,  could  you  do  that? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Yes,  sir ;  I  could. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  you  will  furnish  us  that? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  It  would  take  two  or  three  days  to  do  that,  however. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Send  it  to  our  headquarters. 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  Transportation  Building,  Chicago. 

(The  information  requested  was  later  submitted  and  is  printed  as  Edinger 
exhibit.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  there  any  statement  you  care  to  make  yourself  to  this 
commission  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  construction  camps? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  think  the  things  that  are  being  done 
or  trying  to  be  enforced  here  in  the  way  of  taking  care  of  labor  are  done  in 
the  right  direction,  and  while  I  know — while  our  experience  is  that  a  great 
many  laborers  won't  use  the  facilities  that  you  provide  for  them,  there  are 
others  that  are  thankful  to  get  them,  and  I  don't  know  why  one  man  should 
be  punished  for  the  shortcomings  of  another. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  is  all. 
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Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  You  say  you  have  been  in  the  contracting  business 
for  19  years? 

Mr.  KDIXGER.  Ever  since  1895. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  About  19  years? 

Mr.  KDIXGER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  What  were  the  wages 

Mr.  KDIXGER.  No,  sir ;  I  should  say  1905. 

Commissioner  WEIX STOCK.  That  is  nine  years  ago? 

Mr.  KDIXGER.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  with  the  railroad  company  21  years  before. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  what  the  prevailing 
waue  was  for,  say,  unskilled  labor,  say,  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  KDIXGER.  Unskilled  labor  got  about  $1.75  a  day. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  And  he  fed  himself  out  of  that? 

Mr.  KDIXGER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  What  did  they  have  to  pay  for  their  daily  food? 

Mr.  KDINGER.  The  same  rate,  75  cents  a  day. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  How  long,  as  far  as  you  can  recall,  has  75  cents 
{!  day  been  the  living  cost? 

Mr.  KDIXGER.  As  long  as  I  can  remember. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  As  long  as  you  can  remember? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  I  went  to  work  in  1884,  and  I  paid  75  cents  a  day  myself,  and 
I  don't  know  that  that  rate  has  ever  been  changed. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  How  do  you  explain  this  fact:  We  do  know  that 
the  cost  of  agricultural  staples  has  risen  very  materially  in  the  last  10  or  15 
years.  Despite  the  increased  cost  of  foodstuff,  the  price  paid  per  man  is  no 
higher  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  past.  How  has  that  mini-? 

Mr.  KDIXGER.  Simply  for  the  fact  we  can't  raise  the  rate.  Most  of  our  camps 
are  operating  at  a  loss,  the  boarding  camps. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  This  added  cost  has  conie  out  of  the  employer 
and  not  <>ut  of  the  worker? 

Mr.  KDINGKK.   Yes,  sir;  out  of  the  employer  entirely. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  It  decreases  his  profits  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  KDIXGER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  But  wages  in  the  last  10  years,  you  say,  have  in- 
creased from  a  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a  day  to  two  dollars  and  a  quarter? 

Mr.  KPINGKI:.  Two  dollars  and  a  half.  We  pay  most  all  of  them  two  dollars 
and  a  half. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Your  minimum  is  two  dollars  and  a  quarter? 

Mr.   KDINGEI:.   Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  And  your  minimum  formerly  was  how  much? 

Mr.  KIMNCKK.  A  dollar  and  seventy-live  cents,  and  sometimes  a  dollar  and 
sixty  cents. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  about  30  per  cent.  The  wages  then  in 
construction  work  in  the  last  10  years  have  increased  30  per  cent,  while  the 
cost  of  living  has  not  increased? 

Mr.   KDINGKK.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Wr:ix  STOCK.  Then  he  is  30  per  cent  better  off  than  he  was  10 
years  ago? 

Mr.  KDIXGER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  How  about  the  hours  of  labor,  have  they  changed? 

Mr.  Ki)ix(;i:i:.   They  have  changed,  as  a  rule. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.   What  were  the  prevailing  hours  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  KDIXGER.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  workers  in  the  country  that  used  to 
work  as  nnich  as  11  hours  a  day. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.   What  are  they  now? 

Mr.  KDIXGER.  The  hours  are  9  hours  for  skilled  labor  on  railroad  construc- 
tion— jo  hours.  I  should  say,  for  unskilled  labor. 

Commissioner   WEIXSTOCK.    Ten    hours.     Then   the  working   hours   have   de- 
creased 1«>  per  cent;  the  wages  have  increased  30  per  cent;  according  to  that 
figure,  then,  the  worker  is  really  40  per  cent  better  off  than  he  was  10  years  ago? 
Mr.  KDIXGER.    Oh,  he  unquestionably  is  in  that  respect,  and  in  a  good  many 
others. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Tl>at  certainly  can  not  come  out  of  the  hide  of  the 
contractor? 

Mr.  KDIXGER.    No,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Because  that  would  indicate  he  must  have  been 
making  a  very  fancy  profit  10  years  ago? 
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Mr.  EDINGER.  Certainly. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  To  be  able  to  bear  the  added  cost  of  subsistence, 
shorter  hours,  and  increased  wage.  Now,  who  pays  for  that? 

Mr.  EDINGEK.   The  owner. 

.Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.    The  owner.     It  has  added  that  much  to  the  cost 
of  the  product? 

Mr.  EDINGER.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  All  passes  into  the  industry? 

Mr.  Kin.NGKU.  Yes,  sir;  nil  these  things  are  passed  on.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  if  we  have  to  provide  a  porcelain  bathtub;  it  would  simply  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  product. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.   It  would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  product? 

Mr.  EDINGEK.  Oh,  we  might  have  to  do  it  this  time,  because  we  have  a  con- 
tract ;  but  the  next  time  the  owner  pays  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Are  there  any  Asiatics  employed  in  construction 
work  ? 

Mr.  EDINGEE.  Practically  none ;  that  is,  on  construction  work. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.   How  about  Mexicans? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Quite  a  few. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  are  they  rated  for  efficiency  compared  to 
European  workers? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  For  certain  classes  we  rate  them  higher  than  European 
workers. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  EDINGKU.   Teaming  and  grading  and  handling  live  stock. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Do  they  receive  the  same  wages  that  Europeans 
do? 

Mr.  EDINGER  .  The  same  wage. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.   Do  you  employ  any  native  Americans? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Not  when  we  can  avoid  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Not  when  you  can  avoid  it? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  do  not  find  them  as  efficient  as  European 
workers? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  We  do  not  for  this  reason,  that  the  native  American — the 
native-born  American  can  obtain  steady  employment  if  he  wishes.  It  is  little 
or  no  trouble  for  the  native-born  American  to  obtain  a  steady  position  ;  conse- 
quently the  men  we  get  are  usually  the  men  who  don't  want  steady  jobs,  and  for 
that  reason  we  don't  want  them. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  you  get  the  lowest  type? 

Mr.  EDINGER.   We  get  the  lowest  type. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  capable  American  worker  can  earn  more 
than 

Mr.  EDINGER.  The  capable  American  can  earn  more  than  the  foreigner,  and 
can  obtain  a  more  steady  Job  somewhere,  and  if  he  is  a  steady  man  he  does  that. 
The  result  is  he  is  not  available  for  our  work. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  It  really  resolves  itself  down  to  this,  that  the 
effective  American  worker  is  better  than  the  like  European  laborer? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  He  certainly  is. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  But  the  kind  of  American  worker  that  would  do 
the  kind  of  work  you  have  to  do  is  less  efficient  than  the  foreign  worker? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Yes,  sir  ;  as  a  rule.     That  is  mostly  through  drink. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  say  it  is  due  to  drink? 

Mr.  EDINGEE.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  due  to  their  dissolute  habits. 

Commissioner  WTEINSTOCK.  That  the  drink  destroys  their  efficiency? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  The  drink  destroys  their  efficiency. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  S2.2r>  to  your 
workmen? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  I  don't  think  we  have  paid  any  workmen  less  than  $2.25  a  day 
in  the  past  three  years. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then  you   have  been  paying  them   that   rate  for 
three  years? 
•    Mr.  EDINGER.  At  least;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  mean  as  a  minimum. 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Perhaps  longer. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  other  words,  when  did  you  raise  the  rate  of 
your  workmen?  You  spoke  about  $1.75  a  day  when  you  first  started  in  the 
business. 

Mr.  EDINGER.  We  never  had  any  workmen  at  $1.75  a  day  that  I  remember  of. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Mr.  Weinstock  had  figured  out  a  percentage  be- 
tween the  old  conditions  and  the  new. 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Well,  we  were  speaking  of  conditions  before  I  had  employed 
any  men.  For  21  years  before  I  entered  the  contracting  business  I  was  with  the 
railroad  company,  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  long  in  your  own  experience  since  you  have 
given  an  actual  raise  in  the  wage? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Well,  when  we  first  went  into  the  business,  that  was  in  1905 — 
the  ruling  rate — the  minimum  scale  at  that  time  was  about  $2. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  About  $2? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  I  don't  think  we  paid  less  than  $2  on  any  of  our  work  at  that 
time. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  there  really  has  not  been  any  pronounced 
improvement  in  the  wages  of  the  men  since  l!M)fi  in  your  personal  experience? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  Well,  yes,  sir  ;  25  cents  a  day  in  the  minimum  wage. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  would  immediately  reduce  Commissioner 
Weinstoc-k's  percentage  to  ]">  per  cent? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  How  is  that? 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.T..  What  I  was  getting  at  was  just  how  long  the  men 
had  been  receiving  the  rate  you  are  now  paying? 

Mr.  EDINGER.  I  think  for  the  past  four  years. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all,  thank  you. 

Chairman  WAI.SII.  That  is  all,  thank  you. 

We  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.:',o  o'clock  p.  in.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  the 
following  day,  September  1,  1914,  at  the  hour  of  10  a.  m.) 
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Name. 

Decem- 
ber. 

January. 

Febru- 
ary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Total. 

PeteEsordi.  . 

24  0 

16  1 

16  8 

18  7 

09    7 

Frank  Goll 

23  4 

10  0 

21  1 

22  1 

91    8 

C.  Sartori  . 

24  o 

17  2 

20  8 

23  7 

22  4 

A.  Zovi 

24  o 

16  7 

oo   q 

24  4 

o=  n 

M.  Zovi. 

24  0 

16  4 

23  0 

23  7 

24  4 

P.  Zovi 

24  1 

16  7 

23  3 

24  8 

25  4 

j 

G.  Caroilo  

24.0 

17  2 

23  3 

24  8 

25  0 

1 

115  7 

A.  Covolo  

24.0 

17.3 

23.3 

24.8 

24  4 

1 

115  1 

B.  Covolo 

24  0 

17  2 

23  2 

24  4 

25  9 

j 

116  1 

A.  Orbani  

18.8 

15  1 

22  5 

20  6 

22  4 

1  0 

100  4 

P.  Gramola  

24.0 

17.1 

23.5 

23.6 

24.7 

1  4 

114  3 

B.  Gramola. 

23.0 

17  1 

22  8 

21  8 

24  0 

3 

109  5 

L.  Ferro 

24  0 

16  7 

22  3 

23  9 

23  8 

110  7 

B.  Carolo 

24  0 

15  8 

17  3 

24  8 

24  2 

1  0 

107  1 

C.  Compana  

21.0 

17.2 

23  5 

24.8 

25.9 

1  4 

113  8 

G.  Orbani 

24  0 

16  4 

21  8 

23  4 

24  2 

1  4 

111  2 

A.  Tori  

24.0 

16.5 

23  3 

22.2 

25.2 

1.4 

112.6 

P.  Constant! 

23.5 

16  3 

20  8 

22  4 

22  5 

1  0 

10f>  5 

A.  Canti  

24.0 

15.8 

21.8 

22.0 

24.2 

107.8 

Tony  Carolo 

24  0 

16  2 

22  8 

24  8 

25  0 

1  4 

114.2 

A.  Bandiera  

24.0 

16.5 

22.2 

22.9 

20.7 

.2 

106.5 

B.  Moe     . 

22  5 

15.6 

21  6 

20  9 

23  5 

104.1 

F  Santo 

23  0 

17  2 

20  6 

15  8 

17  8 

95  1 

Total 

2,  402.  9 

In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California  in  and  for  the  City   and 

County  of  San  Francisco. 

No.  37939. 
PETE  ESOKDI,  PLAINTIFF,  r.  THE  UTAH  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY  (A  CORPORATION), 

DEFENDANT. 


AMENDED    COMPLAINT. 

Comes  now  plaintiff  above  named  and. by  leave  of  court  first  had  and  obtained, 
imd  by  consent  of  counsel  for  defendant,  files  this,  his  amended  complaint,  and 
for  cause  of  action  against  defendant  alleges: 

Count  One. 

1.  That    at    all    times    herein    mentioned    the    Utah    Construction   Company 
was,  ever  since  has  been,  and  now  is  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah,  and  having  its  principal  office 
and  place  of  business  within  the  State  of  California,  at  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco. 

2.  That  on  the  first  day  of  December,  nineteen  ten,  defendant  entered  into 
a  certain  written  agreement  or  contract  with  Pete  Esordi,  Frank  Goll,  et  al., 
wherein  and  whereby  plaintiff  and  his  assignees  were  to  perform  certain  work 
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and  labor  for  said  Utah  Construction  Company  in  grading  a  portion  of  the 
roadbed  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  within  the  county  ol 
Mendocino,  State  of  California,  and  wherein  said  defendant  agreed  to  pay  to 
plaintiff  and  his  said  assignees  therefor.  All  of  which  more  fully  appears  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  thereof  are  more  fully  set.  forth  in  the  written  con- 
tract or  agreement  executed  between  the  said  Utah  Construction  Company  and 
plaintiff  and  his  assignees,  dated  December  1,  1910,  a  copy  of  which  written 
agreement  is  attached  to  this  complaint  marked  "Exhibit  A,"  and  by  this 
reference  made  a  part  hereof. 

3  That  the  said  Pete  Esordi  and  Frank  Goll,  et  al.,  duly  and  fully  performed 
said  work  and  labor  and  furnished  the  services  in  all  respects,  as  required  by 
all  and  singular,  each  and  every,  of  the  terms  of  said  contract;  that  the  work 
and  labor  furnished  and  the  services  rendered  under  said  contract  consisted  of 


14,510  cubic  yards  of  alluvial  matter,  or  earth. 

4.  That  there  became  due  to  the  said  Pete  Esordi,  et  al.,  under  the  terms  ol 
said  contract,  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  thirty-six  and  60/100 

'.436.60)    dollars. 

'That  no  part  of  said  sum  of  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  thirty-six  ($12,- 
43660)  and  r.o'KM)  dollars  lias  bo«-n  paid  except  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  thirty-eight  and  123/100  ($4,738.23)  dollars,  and  that  the  sum  of 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  and  37/100  ($4,738.37)  dollars  is 
still  duo.  owinir,  and  unpaid  by  defendant. 

5.  That  prior  to  the  coii'.inencomont   of  this  aeiion,   Frank  Goll,  C.   Sartori, 
et  a!.,  for  a  valuable  consideration  duly  a^siirnod.  sold,  transferred,  and  set  over 
to  plaintiff  herein  all  their  rights,  tii'.e.  and  iiueroM   in  and  to  their  respective 
claim  or  claims  against  the  said  defendant,  and  plaintiff  is  now  the  lawful  owner 
and  holder  thereof. 

6.  That  prior  to  the  com:  .    of  this  action   and  after  plaintiff  had 
become  the  lawful  owner  and  holder  of  said  claim,  plaintiff  duly  demanded  of 
defendant  the  payment   of  the  said  sum  of  seven   thousand  six   hundred   forty- 
eight    and   87/100    ($7.648.37)    dollars;   but    defendant    refused    and   has    failed, 
neglected   and   refund  to  pay    the  same  or  any   part    thereof  and   there  is   now 
due    owinir    and    unpaid    from   defendant   to   this   plaintiff   the   sum   of  seven 
thousand  six  hundred  forty-eight  and  37/100  dollars  ($7,648.37). 

(•..Hilt    TWO. 

Plaintiff  complain*  of  defendant  and  for  cause  of  action  alleges: 

1.  That  at  all   the  times  heroin   moiuinn"d    i  ho   Utah   ConstructlOD    Company 
was,  ever  since  has  b«»on.  and  nmv  is  a  corpora!  ion  organixod  and  existing  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah,  and  doing  business  in  the  State 
of  California  and  having  its  principal  office  and  place  of  business  within  the 
State  of  California,  ai  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 

2.  That  between  the  1st  day  of  December,  1910,  and  the  25th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1911,  Pete  Esordi,  et  al.,  furnished  work  and  labor  and  performed  serv- 
ices for  defendant  at  defendant's  special  instance  and  request  and  for  its  use 
and  benefit  in  the  county  of  Mendocino.  State  of  California:  said  work,  labor, 
and  services  consNied  of  doing,  as  ordered  and  directed  by  defendant,  certain 
grading  excavating,  cutiinir.  and  tiling  in  the  construction  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  roadbed  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  between  engineers 
survey   station   Nos.  1879   and   1S99  of  said   railroad's   right  of  way    in   said 
county  of  Mendocino. 

3.  That   the  reasonable   value  of   the   services   rendered   by    the   said    Pete 
Esorcli  et  al.  was  and  is  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  thirty-six  and 
60/100  dollars  ($12,436.60)  ;  that  no  part  of  said  sum  of  twelve  thousand  four 
hundred  thirty -six  and  60/100    ($12,436.60)    dollars  has  been  paid   save   and 
oxo-pt   the   sum    of   four    thousand    seven    hundred    eighty-eight    and    23/100 
($4,788.23)   dollars,  and  there  is  still  due,  owing,  and  unpaid  from  defendant 
to  plaintiff  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  six  hundred  forty-eight   and   37/100 
($7,648.37)  dollars. 

4   That  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  action  Frank  Goll,  C.  Sartori,  et 
al.  for  a  valuable  consideration  duly  assigned,  sold,  transferred,  and  set  over 
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to  plaintiff  herein  all  their  right,  title,  and  interest  in  ami  to  their  respective 
claim  or  claims  against  the  said  defendant,  and  plaintiff  is  now  the  lawful 
owner  and  holder  thereof. 

5.  That  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  action  and  after  plaintiff  had 
heroine  the  lawful  owner  and  holder  of  said  claims  plaintiff  duly  demanded 
of  defendant  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  seven  thousand  six  hundred  forty- 
<>igln  and  37/100  ($7,648.37)  dollars;  but  defendant  refused  and  has  failed, 
neglected,  and  refused  io  pay  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  and  there  is  now 
due,  owing,  and  unpaid  from  defendant  to  this  plaintiff  the  sum  of  seven 
thousand  six  hundreds  forty-eight  and  37/100  ($7.048.37)  dollars. 

Wherefore  plaintiff  prays  judgment  against  defendant  for  the  sum  of  seven 
thousand  six  hundred  forty-eight  and  37/100  ($7,648.37)  dollars,  with  interest 
thereon  from  date  of  filing  this  action,  together  with  his  costs  of  court  herein 
incurred. 


Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

Pete  Esordi,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  plaintiff 
in  the  foregoing  complaint;  that  he  has  heard  read  the  foregoing  complaint 
and  knows  the  contents  thereof;  that  the  same  is  true  of  his  own  knowledge 
except  as  to  the  matters  and  things  therein  stated  on  information  and  belief, 
tind  that  as  to  those  matters  that  he  believes  it  to  be  true. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1913. 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 

San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

EXHIBIT  A. 

This  agreement,  made  this  first  day  of  December,  A.  D.  nineteen  ten,  between 
the  Utah  Construction  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Utah,  hereinafter  designated  as  the  company,  the  party 
of  the  first  part,  and  Pete  Esordi,  Prank  Goll,  C.  Sartori,  A.  Zovi,  M.  Zovi. 
P.  Zovi,  C.  Carollo,  A.  Covolo,  B.  Covolo,  A.  Orbani,  P.  Gramola,  B.  Gramola, 
L.  Ferro,  B.  Caralo,  C.  Compana,  C.  Orbana,  A.  Tori,  P.  Constante,  A.  Conte, 
Tony  Carolo,  A.  Bandiera,  B.  Moe,  and  F.  Santo,  doing  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Esordi  &  Company,  hereinafter  designated  as  the  contractor,  the  party 
of  the  second  part. 

Witnesseth  that  in  consideration  of  the  sum  hereinafter  named  to  be  paid 
by  the  company  to  the  contractor  the  contractor  agrees  to  grade  the  roadbed 
and  construct  the  tunnels  to  be  done  on  the  construction  of  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  Railroad  from  a  point  at  or  near  Survey  Station  Number  1879  to  a 
point  at  or  near  Survey  Station  Number  1899,  all  being  situated  in  Mendorino 
County,  State  of  California. 

The  work  aforesaid  to  be  commenced  at  such  points  and  to  be  carried  on  to 
completion  with  such  rate  of  progress  by  the  contractors  as  the  company  may 
from  time  to  time  direct,  and  the  entire  work  contemplated  under  this  agree- 
ment to  be  completed  by  the  contractor  on  or  before  September  30th,  1911. 

It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  by  the  company  and  by  the  contractor 
that  the  company  shall  have  the  right  to  entirely  stop  the  work  of  the  eon- 
tractor  for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  company  shall  decide  upon  and  shall 
give  notice  to  the  contractor  of  and  in  the  event  of  such  notice  from  the  com- 
pany to  the  contractor  to  entirely  stop  work,  the  contractor  shall  have  the 
privilege,  at  his  option,  of  giving  notice  to  the  company  that  it  is  desired  that 
this  agreement  be  canceled ;  and  on  receipt  of  such  notice  by  the  company 
there  shall  be  paid  by  the  company  to  the  contractor  within  ninety  days  (ixn 
after  the  receipt  of  said  notice  of  a  desire  for  cancellation  of  this  agreement 
the  amount  due  for  all  work  completed  by  the  contractor  as  estimated  by  the 
engineer,  provided  no  liens  of  any  kind  shall  have  been  imposed  iinon  any  of 
the  premises  aforesaid  ;  and  payment  thereof  shall  measure  the  contractor's 
right  in  the  event  of  such  stopping  of  the  work. 
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In  consideration  of  the  full  and  faithful  performance  of  the  condition  of 
this  agreement  the  company  agrees  to  pay  to  the  contractor  for  the  grading 
work  done  on  the  ahove-mentioned  distances  the  following  prices: 

For  loose  rock  (26  cents) per  cubic  yard—  $0.20 

Fur  bowlders    (."in  coins) do .50 

•1'iiiented  material  (80  cents) do .30 

F«>r  soft  cemented  volcanic  ash  <  i2('>  cents) do .  LM> 

For  soft  clay  sliale  and  for  other  soft  rock  of  a  hardness  similar  to  thai  of 

('(•composed  granite   (34  cents) per  cubic  yard__       .34 

For  all  other  solid  rock  (50  cents) , : do .  T><) 

For    all    other    material    which    shall    for    convenience    IH«    called    earth 

(16  cents) per  cubic  yard .  1G 

For  tunnel  ovavation per  linear  foot 

For  tunnel  timber  in  place 1,000  feet  board  measure 

Tuts  and  borrow  pits  trendies  for  riprap,  and  excavations  for  foundations 
of  masonry,   and   for   timber  bridges   and   timber   box,   culverts,   and    all    other 
structures,  and  if  not  under  water  to  require  bailing  or  pumping  and  all  sur- 
face  ditches,    wagon-road    changes,    and    wagon    and    farm    road    crossings,   and 
neks    and    spur    tracks,    and    grading    of    station    grounds    and    all    other 
hall  be  made  as  directed  by  the  engineer,  and  shall  be  paid  for  at 
the  prices  hereinbefore  specified. 

All  material  taken  from  cuts  or  tunnels  shall  be  deposited  in  the  .embank- 
ment within  the  distance  prescribed  by  the  engineer. 

All  material  and  workmanship  to  be  in  accordance  in  all  respects  with  the 
Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad's  specifications,  which  are  hereby  referred  to 
and  made  a  part  of  this  contract,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer,  whose 
decision  will  be  trial  in  all  matters  :iffe<tod  by  :he  contract,  which  may  be  in 
dispute  between  the  company  and  the  contrac 

Tie  engineer  herein  referred  to  is  the  chief  engineer  of  tin*  Northwestern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  or  his  duly  authorixed  assistants. 

Should  the  company  at  any  lime  become  dissatisfied  with  the  rapidity  or  the 
manner  of  the  prosecution  of  the  work  to  be  done  under  this  contract,  or  the 
quality  of  the  workmanship  of  the  contractor,  the  company  to  be  the  sole  judge 
thereof,  and  if  the  coin  ractor  shall  fail,  neglect,  or  refuse,  when  requested  to 
do  so,  to  remove  the  cause  of  such  dissatisfaction,  the  coin.mny  shall  have  the 
right,  at  its  option,  to  place  on  the  work  such  additional-force  of  men,  teams, 
machinery,  and  tools  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  complete  the  work  in  a 
proper  and  workmanlike  manner  and  within  the  time  required  and  stated  in 
this  contract  and  to  charge  the  expense  thereof  to  the  contractor  as  SO  much 
paid  on  this  contract. 

When  all  of  the  work  herein  mentioned  shall  have  been  completed  and 
accepted  by  (he  engineer,  and  upon  receipt  by  the  company  of  the  said  engi- 
neer's final  certificate,  showing  the  completion  of  said  work  and  the  quantities 
of  material  contained  therein,  the  company  shall  pay  to  the  contractor  within 
five  (•"»)  days  thereafter  the  amount  due  the  contractor  for  all  work  done  at 
the  prices  slated  in  this  contract  less  all  proper  charges  and  deductions  for 
supplies  furnished  or  for  money  paid  out  for  or  on  account  of  the  contractor. 

Any  question  arising  under  this  contract  not  covered  by  same  reference  is 
made  for  adjustment  to  the  specifications  of  the  railroad  company  governing 
said  work,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  company's  office  upon  request 
of  the  contractor. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  has  caused  these  presents 
to  be  signed  by  its  duly  authorized  agent,  and  the  said  parties  of  the  second 
part  have  hereunto  affixed  their  signatures  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

THE  UTAH  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY. 

Signed  in  the  presence  of — 
J.NO.  G.  TV  LEU. 

Fsordi  and  Co.,  P.  Esordi,  Frank  Goll,  C.  Sartori,  A.  Zovi,  M.  Zovi, 
1*.  Zovi,  C.  Carollo,  A.  Covolo,  B.  Covolo,  A.  Orbani,  P.  Gramola, 
II.  Gramola,  L.  Ferro,  I*,,  (-aralo,  C.  Compana,  G.  Orbani,  A.  Tori, 
P.  Const  ante,  A.  Conte,  Tony  Carolo,  A.  Bandiera,  B.  Moe,  F. 
Santo. 

Signed  in  the  presence  of — 
C.  \V.  GIBBS. 
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This  agreement,  made  this day  of ,  191 ,  between  Willett  £ 

Burr,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California,  hereinafter  designated  as  the  "company,"  the  party  of  the  first 

part,  and  

designated  as  the  "  contractors,"  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

Witnesseth,  that  in  consideration  of  the  sums  hereinafter  named  to  be  paid 
by  the  company  to  the  contractor,  the  contractor  agrees  to  clear  the  roadbed, 
necessary  to  be  done  on  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  to  be  built  for  the 

C.  A.  Smith  Timber  Company,  from  a  point  known  as  Engineers  Station , 

to  a  point  known  as  Engineers  Station ,  all  being  situated  in  the  county 

of and  State  of  Oregon. 

The  work  as  aforesaid  to  be  commenced  at  such  points,  and  to  be  carried  on 
to  completion  with  such  rate  of  progress  by  the  contractor,  as  the  company 
may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  by  the  company  and  by  the  contractor 
that  the  company  shall  have  the  right  to  entirely  stop  the  work  of  the  con- 
tractor for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  company  shall  decide  upon  and  shall 
give  notice  to  the  contractor  of,  and  in  the  event  of  such  notice  from  the  com- 
pany to  the  contractor  to  entirely  stop  work,  the  contractor  shall  have  the 
privilege  at  his  option  of  giving  notice  to  the  company  that  it  is  desired  that 
this  agreement  be  canceled,  and  on  the  receipt  of  such  notice  by  the  company, 
there  shall  be  paid  by  the  company  to  the  contractor  within  ninety  (90)  days 
after  the  receipt  of  said  notice  of  a  desire  for  cancellation  of  this  agreement, 
the  amount  due  for  all  work  completed  by  the  contractor  as  estimated  by  the 
engineer,  provided  no  liens  of  any  kind  shall  have  been  imposed  upon  any  of 
the  premises  aforesaid ;  and  payment  thereof  shall  measure  the  contractor's 
right  in  the  event  of  such  stopping  of  the  work. 

It  is  hereby  further  agreed  that  in  case  the  notice  hereinabove  referred  to  is 
given  to  the  contractor  and  said  contract  canceled  by  the  company,  the  com- 
pany is  authorized  to  take  possession  of  said  work,  and  the  contractor  agrees 
to  surrender  immediate  possession  thereof. 

In  consideration  of  the  full  and  faithful  performance  of  the  conditions  of 
this  agreement,  the  company  agrees  to  pay  to  the  contractor — 

For  the  clearing  work  done  on  the  above-mentioned  distances  the  following 
prices : 

One  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  per  acre. 

The  center  of  the  roadbed  shall  conform  accurately  to  the  center  line  of  the 
railroad  as  staked  out  or  otherwise  indicated  on  and  to  the  proper  curvature 
and  grades  as  described  and  defined  by  the  engineer,  and  the  contractor  shall 
make  such  deviations  from  these  lines  and  grades  as  the  engineer  may  require. 

The  contractor  will,  at  his  own  proper  cost  and  expense,  make  and  keep  open 
and  in  safe  condition  for  use,  all  crossings  and  approaches  wherever  the  line 
of  the  railway  is  traversed  by,  or  is  adjacent  to,  public  or  private  roads,  or  farm 
crossings,  and  will  change  and  alter  said  roads,  approaches,  and  crossings, 
whenever  required  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line. 

Approximate  estimates  of  the  work  done  under  this  contract  are  to  be  made 
at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company,  and 
payments  thereon  are  to  be  made  by  the  company  to  the  contractor  on  or  about 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  next  ensuing  month,  less  all  previous  payments,  and 
less  twenty -five  (25)  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  each  and  every  such  monthly 
estimate,  which  percentage  shall  be  retained  by  the  company  until  the  complete 
performance  of  this  contract  by  the  contractor. 

The  approximate  estimate  made  from  month  to  month  shall  not,  in  any 
respect,  be  taken  as  an  admission  by  the  company  of  the  work  done  or  of  its 
quality  or  sufficiency,  or  of  the  amount  due  the  contractor,  nor  as  an  acceptance 
of  work  or  release  of  the  contractor  from  responsibility  in  respect  thereof ;  but, 
at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  final  estimate,  the  whole  of  the  work  and  all 
of  the  particulars  relating  thereto,  including  quantity,  quality,  and  price,  shall 
be  subject  to  revision  and  adjustment  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company. 

The  company  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  errors  or  omissions  in  .said  approxi- 
mate monthly  estimate,  nor  for  any  loss  or  damage  suffered  by  the  contractor 
by  reasons  of  his  having  settled  with  his  subcontractors  on  the  faith  thereof,  or 
otherwise. 

The  contractor  shall  promptly  pay  all  subcontractors,  material  men,  laborers, 
and  other  employees  as  often  as  payments  are  mnde  to  them  by  the  company, 
and  in  the  event  of  his  failure  at  any  time  to  do  so  the  company  may  retain  from 
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all  subsequent  estimates  and  pay  over  to  said  subcontractors,  material  men, 
laborers,  and  other  employees  such  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  due  them, 
respectively. 

Before  final  settlement  is  made  between  the  parties  hereto  for  work  done  and 
material  furnished  under  this  contract,  and  before  any  right  of  action  shall 
accrue  to  the  contractor  against  the  company  therefor,  the  said  contractor  shall 
furnish  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company  that  the  work 
covered  by  this  contract  is  free  and  clear  from  all  liens  for  labor  or  materials 
and  that  no  claim  then  exists  against  the  same  for  which  any  lien  could  be  en- 
forced. 

Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company,  this  contract  and 
all  things  herein  agreed  to  be  done  by  the  contractor  shall  have  been  completely 
performed  and  finished  according  to  the  provisions  hereof,  and  within  the  time 
herein  limited,  said  chief  engineer  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  make  and  return  a 
final  estimate  of  the  work  done  and  materials  furnished  by  the  contractor  under 
this  contract,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  due  him  therefor  and 
remaining  unpaid,  and  shall  certify  tho  same  in  writing  under  his  hand,  and 
the  company  shall,  within  ninety  (90)  days  after  the  completion  of  the  work 
aforesaid  and  the  return  of  the  said  final  estimate,  pay  to  the  contractor  the 
full  amount  so  found  to  be  due  to  him  and  remaining  unpaid,  including  the 
percentage  retained  on  former  estimates  as  aforesaid,  except  as  in  this  contract 
is  otherwise  provided. 

The  procuring  of  such  certificate  and  final  estimate  shall  constitute  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  any  right  of  action  by  the  contractor  against  the  company. 

At  the  time  final  payments  shall  be  required  to  be  made  by  the  company  under 
this  contract  the  contractor  shall  acknowledge  and  deliver  under  his  hand  and 
seal  a  release  and  discharge  of  and  from  any  and  all  claims  and  demands  for 
and  in  respect  of  all  matters  and  things  growing  out  of  or  connected  with  this 
contract  or  the  subject  matter  thereof  and  of  or  from  all  claims  and  demands 
whatsoever. 

It  is  hereby  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  said  parties 
hereto  that  to  prevent  disputes  or  misunderstandings  between  them  in  relation 
to  any  of  the  stipulations  and  provisions  contained  in  this  agreement  or  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  thereof,  and  of  the  specifications  hereto  annexed,  and  of  the 
plans,  profiles,  and  drawings  relating  thereto,  or  the  matter  of  performance  of 
said  contract  by  either  of  said  parties,  and  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  such  as 
may  occur,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company,  who  may  be  such  at  the  time  Of 
the  making  of  the  final  estimate,  shall  be.  and  ho  is  hereby,  made,  constituted, 
and  appointed  the  umpire  to  finally  decide  all  such  questions  and  matters,  and 
he  shall  also  determine  and  set  forth  in  the  linal  estimate  the  amount  and  quan- 
tify, character,  kind,  and  classification  of  all  work  and  materials  performed 
and  furnished  by  the  contractor  under  this  contract,  including  all  extra  work  and 
material,  and  his  decision  and  determination  as  to  any  and  all  such  questions, 
mafiers.  and  things,  and  in  construing  any  of  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this 
contract,  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  an  award  and  shall  be  linal.  binding, 
and  conclusive  to  all  intents  and.  purposes  and  in  all  places  upon  the  said  parties 
hereto. 

And  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company,  who  may  be  such  at  any  time  during 
the  performance  of  this  contract,  is  hereby  expressly  authorized  by  the  company 
to  appoint  all  necessary  assistants,  resident  and  division  engineers,  and  other 
agents  to  represent  him  upon  the  work  or  in  and  about  the  same  and  to  vest  in 
them,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  any  or  all  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him 
herein  or  in  the  annexed  specifications,  and  all  directions  given  by  assistant  en- 
gineers, inspectors,  or  other  persons  appointed  by  the  chief  engineer  during  the 
construction  of  the  work  covered  by  this  contract  must  be  as  fully  and  explic- 
itly carried  out  as  if  directed  by  the  chief  engineer  personally. 

It  is  finally  covenanted  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto,  for 
themselves,  their  subcontractors,  executors,  administrators,  successors,  and 
assigns,  that  this  contract  and  all  its  terms  and  provisions  shall  be  "binding  upon 
them  and  each  and  every  one  of  them,  and  that  the  work  covered  by  this  con- 
tract and  all  money  due  thereunder  shall  be  free  from  and  not  liable  to  any 
lien  or  charge  at  law  or  in  equity  or  under  the  mechanics'  lien  act  of  any  State, 
Territory,  or  country. 

It  is  expressly  agreed  that  time  shall  be  the  very  essence  of  this  contract  and 

that   the  work   herein  contracted  for  if  between  Engineers   Station and 

Engineers;    Station same    to   be    completed   prior    to to and    if 

between    station and    the    end    of   the    road    shall    be    completed    before 
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the day  of and  the  company  shall  have  the  right  and  privilege  if  in 

the  opinion  of  the  company  satisfactory  progress  is  not  being  made  either  to 
Increase  the  force  or  to  take  charge  of  said  work  and  completing  same  under 
its  own  direction  and  charge  same  to  contractor  in  case  company  elects  to  pro- 
pose liie  latter  course.  All  tools,  implements,  and  equipments  so  used  on  said 
job  shall  remain  on  the  work  and  be  used  by  the  company  to  complete  said 
work.  Said  tools.  Implements,  and  equipments  so  used  by  the  company  to  be 
without  cost  or  charge  to  the  company. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  an  extension  of  time  shall  be  allowed  the  contractor 
in  event  of  strikes,  riots,  acts  of  God,  or  other  unavoidable  delays,  to  the  extent 
of  the  delay  occasioned  by  such  interruption. 

A  notice  to  stop  work  or  a  delay  occasioned  by  the  company  not  furnishing 
rights  of  way  at  such  times  as  the  contractor  may  be  ready  to  avail  hims 
them  will  not  void  the  penalty  but  an  extension  of  time  will  be  allowed  li- 
the dates  set  heroin  for  completion  to  a  period  covering  the  time  of  Mich  delay. 

All  work  shall  be  done  in  a  neat  and  workmanlike  manner,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  engineer  in  charge,  and  subject  to  the  following  general 
specilications: 

All  valuable  material  on  the  right  of  way  is  the  property  of  the  landowner 
or  the  railway  company,  and  must  be  carefully  preserved. 

For  any  other  work  ordered  by  the  company,  the  price  paid  to  the  contractor 
shall  be  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  teams,  scrapers,  plows,  carts,  wTagons,  etc.,  and 
nine  (9)  per  cent  added  to  cover  use  and  repair  of  tools  and  the  cost  of 
superintendence. 

No  charge  shall  be  made  by  the  contractor  for  the  cost  of  blacksmithing  labor 
anil  materials  or  other  charges  for  repairs  of  scrapers,  plows,  carts,  wagons, 
etc.,  or  for  repairs  of  any  kind,  or  for  damages  to  live  stock;  and  the  charge  by 
the  contractor  for  any  explosives  used  in  class  of  work  shall  be  the  cost  of  the 
same  to  the  contractor  on  board  the  cars  and  an  addition  thereto  of  one-quarter 
(i)  of  a  cent  a  pound  to  the  cost  of  powrder,  and  no  addition  to  the  cost  of  fuse 
and  caps,  and  no  additional  per  cent  to  be  added  other  than  this  to  the  cost  of 
explosives. 

And  the  charge  by  the  contractor  for  the  use  of  teams  and  appliances  on  this 
class  of  work  shall  be  as  follows,  with  nine  (9)  per  cent  added  thereto: 


Per  day 

of  10 
hours. 

Per 

hour. 

One  horse  on  car,  snaking  logs,  etc          

$1  10 

$0  11 

Two  horses  on  car  snaking  lo^s  snatch  team  etc 

2  20 

22 

Three  horses  on  car,  snaking  logs,  snatch  team,  etc  

3.80 

.33 

Four  horses  on  car  snakinglogs,  snatch  team,  'etc 

4  40 

44 

Two-horse  slip  scraper  

2.25 

.225 

Two-horse  Fresno  scraper 

2.25 

225 

Two-horse  wheel  scraper 

2  35 

235 

Four-horse  Fresno  scraper.  . 

4.55 

455 

Two-horse  plow 

2,40 

24 

Four-horse  plow  

4.60 

.46 

Six-horse  plow 

6.80 

.68 

Eight-horse  plow  

9.05 

.905 

Ten-horse  plow 

1.25 

1.125 

Ilorse  and  cart 

1.25 

125 

Two-horse  wagons  

2.40 

.24 

Four-horse  wagons 

4.60 

46 

Six-horse  wagons  

0.80 

.68 

E  ight-horse  w  agons  . 

9.05 

.905 

Wagon  used,  as  trailer 

.20 

02 

It  is  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  second  part,  in 
consideration  of  the  obligation  set  forth  herein  to  be  performed  by  the  party 
of  the  first  part,  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  assumes  all  risk  attendant 
upon  and  all  liability  of  whatsoever  kind  or  nature  arising  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work,  whether  such  a  liability  be  from  injuries  to  men,  or  animals, 
or  machinery,  or  tools,  employed  or  used  in  or  upon  said  work,  or  on  account 
of  slides,  falling  rock,  premature  of  other  explosions,  the  breaking  of  ropes  or 
tackles,  the  falling  of  scaffolding  or  material,  or  from  any  canst4  whatsoever, 
whether  specifically  named  in  this  section  or  not,  or  any  kind  of  accidents  what- 
soever, or  on  account  of  the  operation  of  trains,  as  well  as  from  any  and  all 
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danger*  incident  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  or  arising  from  any  cause,  of 
whatsoever  kind  or  nature. 

All  claims  for  damages  occurring  through  the  operations  of  the  party  of  the 
becond  part  or  those  in  their  employ  on  this  work,  shall  he  settled  promptly 
by  the  party  of  the  second  part ;  but  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  do  so  the 
C.  A.  Smith  Timber  Company,  as  well  as  the  company,  are  hereby  empowered 
ile  such  claims  for  damages  as  best  it  can,  and  to  charge  any  sum  ex- 
pended in  settling  any  claims  for  damages  herein  specified  to  the  party  of  the 
second  pun:  as  so  much  paid  on  this  contract. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  no  public  or  private  roads,  cultivated  or 
fenced  fields,  orchards,  dwelling  or  other  buildings  shall  be  disturbed  by  the 
of  the  second  part  or  its  agents  or  employees,  except  by  direction  of  the 
Chief  engineer  or  the  superintendent. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  responsible 
for  all  damages  done  to  public  or  private  property  through  which  said  rail- 
road line  runs  by  leaving  gates  or  fences  open,  or  by  blasting  rocks  or  extend- 
ing \\aste  banks  or  borrow  pits  beyond  the  right  of  way,  including  injuries  to 
animals  by  trains  when  such  animals  come  upon  the  right  of  way,  through  some 
•\>nces  or  gates:  and  ihe  party  of  the  second  part  shall  also  be  responsible 
•il    damages   done  to  buildings,   woods,   fences,   gates,   or  other  property, 
whether   done   or  permitted   to  be  done  by   the  party  of  the  second   part,   his 
agents  or  employees,  and  in  case  such  damages  occur  the  same  shall  be  settled 
promptly  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  in  the  event  of  its  failure  to  do 
so,  the  C.  A.  Smith  Timber  Company,  as  well  as  the  company,  is  hereby  em- 
powered 1<>  settle  such  damages  as  best  it  can,  and  to  charge  all  sums  paid  in 
eiVe-  ling  sii'-h  settlement  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  as  so  much  paid  on 
ttt  of  this  contract. 

Wa;  -Wages  of  all  forms  of  labor  and  charge's  made  for  board  shall 

to  approval  by  the  company  with  the  exception  of  wages  of  superin- 
tendents and  all  classes  of  foremen,  cooks,  waiters,  timekeepers,  clerks,  store- 
ITS,  and  all  other  camp  for. 

conn-actor  is  to  pay  for  all  transportation  of  groceries,  provisions,  and 
articles  for  sale,  both  on  the  railroad  and  on  vessels,  or  otherwi 

The  company  agrees  to  pay  for  all  transportation  to  and  from  the  work 
to  be  done  under  this  agreement  of  men.  outfit,  explosives,  tools,  hay,  grain, 
coal  for  cam])  fuel  use,  and  coal  for  machine)?  and  blacksmith  use,  that  Shall 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  prosecution  thereof,  said  transportation  to  be  on 
the  railroad  operated  by  the  company. 

The  contractor  is  to  pay  demurrage  charges  according  to  rules  from  time  to 

time  established  by  law  or  by  the  Pacific  Car  Service  Bureau  on  cars  which 

the   contractor   shall    not   unload    promptly,   said   cars   containing  construction 

material  furnished  by  the  company  to  the  contractors,  or  any  other  material, 

o. it  tit,  hay  and  grain,  etc.,  on  which  the  company  pays  the  freight. 

Huhronirnrlx. — And  it  is  further  airreed  by  the  contractor  that  this  contract, 
or  any  part  thereof,  shall  not  be  assigned  or  transferred  by  the  contractor  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  company  being  had  and  obtained,  and  any  viola- 
tion of  this  condition  by  the  contractor  will  cause  an  immediate  cancellation  of 
this  contract,  at  the  option  of  the  company. 

All  material  and  workmanship  to  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer, 
whoso  decision  will  be  final  in  all  matters  affected  by  the  contract  which  may 
be  in  dispute  between  the  company  and  the  contractor. 

The  engineer  herein  referred  to  is  the  chief  engineer  of  the  C.  A.  Smith 
Timber  Company  or  his  duly  authorized  assistants. 

Should  the  company  at  any  time  become  dissatisfied  with  the  rapidity  or 
the  manner  of  the  prosecution  of  the  work  to  be  done  under  this  contract  or 
the  quality  of  the  workmanship  of  the  contractor  the  company  shall  be  the 
sole  judge  thereof,  and  if  the  contractor  shall  fail,  neglect,  or  refuse,  when 
requested  <<>  do  so,  to  remove  the  cause  of  such  dissatisfaction,  then  in  such 
case,  upon  being  so  notified  by  the  company,  no  further  work  shall  be  done  by 
the  contractor,  and  the  company  shall  pay  to  the  contractor  within  sixty  (60) 
days  thereafter  for  all  work  completed  as  estimated  by  the  engineer,  less  the 
cos!  to  the-  company  of  the  material  and  labor  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  engineer,  to  correct  the  unsatisfactory  work  of  the  contractor,  provided 
no  liens  of  any  kind  shall  have  been  imposed  upon  any  of  the  premises  afore- 
said. Or  in  lieu  thereof  the  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  charge 
of  said  work  and  to  proceed  therewith  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  con- 
tractor. 
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No  claim  for  extra  work  done  by  the  contractor  for  cost  and  additional  per- 
centage as  heretofore  provided  for  in  this  contract  will  he  allowed  unless  the 
same  has  been  performed  in  accordance  with  written  instructions  from  the 
engineer,  and  all  claims  for  such  extra  work,  it'  any,  must  be  made  at  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month  in  which  the  said  extra  work  has  been  performed. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  collect  from  each  man  working  under 
them  or  their  subcontractor  or  agents  the  sum  of  one  ($1.00)  dollar  per  month 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  said  sum  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  which  sum 
is  to  be  paid  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  maintenance  of  a  hospital,  and  of 
providing  medical  treatment  and  surgical  treatment,  aid,  and  attention  under 
.such  rules  as  the  party  of  the  first  part  may  hereafter  adopt. 

If  the  party  of  the  second  part  fails  to  collect  the  hospital  fees  from  any 
employee,  as  required  in  this  contract,  the  party  of  the  first  part  is  authorized 
to  deduct  from  any  sum  thereafter  to  become  due  to  the  party  of  the  second 
part  the  sum  which  the  party  of  the  first  part  would  be  entitled  to  receive, 
based  upon  the  schedule  of  names  and  number  of  men  employed  and  the  time 
of  employment  of  such. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  that  at  the  time  of  taking  of  each 
monthly  estimate  they  will  furnish  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  statements 
showing  the  names  and  number  of  men  employed  and  time  of  employment  of 
each  man;  the  amount  of  materials  and  other  commodities  transported  by  the 
party  of  the  second  part  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  for  the  month 
preceding;  a  statement  showing  upon  what  work  the  men,  teams,  tools,  and 
other  goods  transported  under  this  contract  were  employed ;  and  a  statement 
of  the  amount  collected  or  to  be  collected  for  hospital  fees  under  the  clause  of 
this  agreement  as  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

It  is  hereby  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  any  article  procured 
from  said  first  party  by  said  second  party  or  any  of  them  is  subject  to  all  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract,  and  in  the  event  said  second  party 
for  any  reason  fails  to  carry  out  any  of  the  terms  of  this  contract  snid  first 
party  or  its  legal  representative  is  hereby  empowered  to  take  immediate  and 
absolute  possession  of  said  or  any  of  said  articles  procured  from  said  first 
party  by  said  second  party,  said  first  party  making  due  allowance  in  its  settle- 
ment and  account  with  said  second  party  for  all  articles  so  taken  by  said  first 
party,  and  it  is  further  agreed  that  no  title  passes  from  said  first  party  to 
.said  second  party  for  any  article  procured  under  the  above  paragraph  until 
the  final  settlement  of  said  work,  and  then  in  the  event  only  that  there  is  a 
balance  coming  to  said  second  party  from  said  first  party. 

The  said  first  party  or  its  legal  representative  is  hereby  appointed  as  the 
agent  of  said  second  party  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  any  or  all 
of  said  articles  and  of  the  work  herein. mentioned  for  and  on  behalf  of  said 
first  party. 

In  witness  whereof  the  party  of  the  first  part  has  caused  these  presents  to 
be  signed  by  its  representative,  and  the  party  of  the  second  part  has  hereunto 
affixed  their  hands  and  seals,  all  on  the  date  hereinabove  first  mentioned. 

WlLLETT    &    BUER, 

By , 

Representative, 

[SEAL.] 

[SEAI..I 


WILDE  EXHIBIT. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  August  31, 
COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

GENTLEMEN  :  I  receive  some  days  ago  a  subpoena  to  attend  a  hearing  of 
your  commission  August  31,  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  on  the  subject  of  con- 
ditions in  construction  camps,  also  received  set  of  questions,  which  I  am  going 
to  answer  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

1.  In  this  State  construction  is  not  so  much  seasonal  as  it  is  in  other  States 
where  they  have  colder  winters.     Most  any  nationality  answers  the  purpose. 
Nort  Europeans  have  the  preference.     About  D  per  cent  skilled  labor  is  required 
in  the  ordinary  construction  where  excavation  is  the  main  work  done. 

2.  The  demand  is  now  and  has  been  for  two  years  past  comparatively  light ; 
the  last  two  years  the  demand  was  about  25  per  cent  less  than  normal.    About 
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25  per  cent  more  construction  work  is  done  in  the  summer  than  in  the  rainy 
months.  Demand  heavy  between  April  and  December ;  light  the  balance  of 
the  year. 

3.  Scandinavians,   Germans,    English,    Irish,    Italians,    Austrians,    and    Japs. 
Five  per  cent  skilled,  rest  unskilled.     About  90  per  cent  are  foreigners.     The 
above  nationalities. 

It  requires  about  three  times  as  many  men  to  keep  up  a  force  as  are  actually 
working,  one  crew  coming  on  the  job  and  one  going. 

We  have  an  immense  number  of  floaters,  particularly  in  the  winter ;  they 
like  to  come  here  on  account  of  no  cold  weather.  ^ 

4.  Most  unskilled  workers  are  hired  through  employment   agencies,   skilled 
workers  through  their  union.     Only  one  road  here  that  1  know  of  have  their 
own  employment  bureau,  except  in  times  when  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
labor.     Generally  speaking,  it  is  n<>t  regarded  as  feasible. 

5.  The  general  situation  in  construction  camps  is,  in  plain  English,  pretty 
rotten,  specially  so  from  a  sanitary  viewpoint. 

Northern  Europeans  are  the  most  efficient. 

They  work  harder  under  station  contracts,  it  is  piecework,  but  they  hardly 
ever  make  very  much  more  money,  for  the  reason  that  they  can  be  checked 
too  closely,  the  harder  they  work  and  the  more  they  make  in  one  month,  the 
bigger  will  be  the  cut  in  price  for  the  next  month,  or  cut  as  the  case  may  be. 

6.  Housing,  sanitation,  and  food  are  poor,  as  a  general  thing,  good,   whole- 
some 1'ood  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

7.  Only  about  4  or  .",  per  cent  are  organized  :  chief  obstacle  to  organization 
lack  of  education  and  opposition  of  the  employer. 

8.  Dull  times  .tight   money,  abnormal  conditions  of  various  kinds. 
Some  of  this  work  can  be  bunched,  but  it  will  cost  more  money. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  L.  WILDE. 


EDINGEB.  EXHIBIT. 

S\N  KK  \NCISCO,  CAL.,  S''iit»  min  r  ..'•>,  191.). 
I'MIF.I)  STATKS  COMMISSION  ON   I.MHSTUIAL  RELATIONS, 

Transportation  1'nild'unj,  Citicuyo,  III. 

GKNTLKMKN  :  I  have  had  the  pay  rolls  on  several  different  pieces  of  work  gone 
Over,  with  a  view  to  determining  ho\v  many  men  are  required  to. keep  a  full 
working  force  on  the  job,  and  have  extracted  the  following  data  for  your  in- 
formation : 

Camp  No.  as.  Grading  with  teams,  14  miles  from  Oakland,  Cal.,  five  months, 
September  to  January.  r.'1'J,  inclusive.  .">}.">  men  worked  3.143  days. 

('amp  No.  tK».  Tunnel  work  on  the  Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway,  five 
miles  from  Oakland.  Cal..  for  the  year  19112.  1.1H1  men  worked  11,376  days. 

Camp  No.  M.  Tunnel  work,  city  of  Richmond.  Cal.,  March  to  August,  1914, 
inclusive,  six  months,  1.170  men  worked  llMf.l)  days. 

Contract  No.  SI.  I'h<enix.  Hassayumpa  Railroad,  during  a  period  of  three 
months,  704  men  worked  i).ir_!S*  days. 

Camp  No.  :H  Nevada-California  Railroad,  June  1,  1909,  to  February  20,  1910, 
nine  months,  3,038  men  worked  LM.737  days. 

I  am  inclosing  herewith  two  blue  prints,1  showing  our  standard  camp  build- 
ings. In  connection  with  the  buildings  we  use  cesspools,  planked  over,  covered 
with  earth,  and  ventilators  thereon,  and  where  possible  to  obtain  same,  running 
water  and  flushing  toilets. 

I  am  also  inclosing  for  your  information  correspondence  relative  to  a  man 
discharged  from  the  work  which  we  were  doing  for  the  Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad,  at  the  time  of  your  taking  testimony  in  San  Francisco.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  aggravated  case,  but  it  is  illustrative  of  the  pains  taken  by  us  to 
determine  the  justice  of  claims  made  by  discharged  employees  as  to  mistreat- 
ment by  our  foremen. 

Any  further  information  that  you  desire  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish. 
Yours,  truly, 

SHATTTCK-EDINGER  Co., 
By  F.  S.  EDINGER,  Vice  President. 

*  Not  printed. 
38819°— S.  Doc.  415,  64-1— vol  6 G 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  Aityust  Jt,  1914. 

On  July  20  I  have  paid  $3  to  Sullivan  employment  office,  San  Francisco,  for 
job,  and  July  21  I  came  and  shipped  out  for  the  Northwestern  Pacific  that  nig] 
and  spent  a  dollar  for  three  meals  and  a  bed  and  on  the  23d  I  went  to  work. 

August  the  1st  I  was  discharged  and  he  (J.  E.  Nielson)  refused  to  sign  n 
employment  slip  for  which  I  could  have  got  my  money  back  if  he  had  sigm 
my  discharge  at  first  without  a  reason  and  then  he  said  that  I  didn't  know  n 
business. 

Then  I  told  Nielson  that  he  had  the  same  old  graft  going  on,  because  I  heai 
that  Nielson  was  published  in  the  Sacramento  Bee  newspaper  for  the  san 
thing  (that  is,  he  was  getting  $1.50  out  of  men  that  comes  on  the  job  and  J 
for  the  carpenters),  and  I  told  him  that  mid  he  didn't  deny  it.  There  was  i 
men  coming  to  the  camp  and  there  was  45  men  in  the  camp  at  that  time  and  < 
course  he  had  to  make  room  for  those  that  were  coming,  because  if  he  didn 
put  those  that  were  coming  to  work  it  would  not  comply  with  the  law,  becau: 
they  had  to  get  some  work,  and  he  discharged  anybody  he  could  in  order 
make  room  and  also  tickled  to  see  a  man  quit  by  himself,  and  there  is  all  kim 
of  men  walking  up  and  down  the  road  asking  for  work  every  day  and  he  r 
fused  to  employ  them,  only  some,  only  some  that  he  really  had  to  have  or 
friend  of  his  did  he  employ.  I  can  prove  to  any  man  that  I  can  fill  the  bill  < 
what  I  was  shipped  out  for  —  that  is  carpenter's  helper  at  $2.75  per  day  —  and 
told  him  that  I  was  willing  to  bet  him  $20  to  $1  that  if  there  was  any  permanei 
man  who  could  say  I  did  not  know  my  business,  I  was  willing  to  give  in,  ar 
lose  this  bet,  but  he  also  refused.  And  I  called  him  all  the  names  that  I  cou 
possibly  think  of  that  exist,  and  he  had  no  principle  to  defend  himself  or  spe? 
up.  A  man  with  any  principle  would  not  let  himself  be  called  what  I  called  liii 
and  anybody  that  has  worked  for  Nielson  —  whoever  knows  Nielson,  from  h 
best  friend  to  his  worst  enemy,  will  tell  that  Nielson  has  not  got  any  principle 

I  asked  him  for  transportation  to  where  I  came  from  and  this  he  refuse 
I  asked  him  for  transportation  to  Eureka  and  he  lied  to  me.     They  offen 
me  a  pass  to  Fort  Seward,  and  they  said  from  there  I  would  get  a  pass 
Eureka,  but  it  was  a  lie  ;  I  did  not  get  it.     So  I  refused  to  accept  this  10-mi 
pass,  because  I  could  not  use  it  that  day  anyway  as  the  train  did  not  con 
that  day,  and  I  paid  $1.25  for  stage  to  Fort  Seward,  I  spent  50  cents  for 
meal  in  a  farmhouse,  25  cents  in  another  camp  for  a  meal,  $4.50  for  rai 
road  fare  from  Fort  Seward  to  Eureka,  $5  for  steamer  fare  from  Eureka 
San   Francisco,   and   also   $1.50   for   meals   between   train   times   and   befo; 
steamer  time, 

HENRY  Du  Bois,  50  Clay  Street. 
H.  PHILLIPS,  50  Clay  Street. 

GDAS  GDANDLER,  American  Hotel. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  August  5,  1914- 
Mr.  JAMES  NIELSON,  Alderpoint,  Cal. 

DEAR  SIR:  Some  of  the  men  returning  from  your  work  at  Cain  Rock  ai 
reporting  to  the  N.  W.  P.  R.  R.  office  that  they  are  discharged  without  cans 
in  order  that  the  Sullivan  employment  agency  should  be  enabled  to  send  moi 
men  to  you,  claiming  that  you  are  splitting  fees  with  the  Sullivan  employmei 
agency.  Under  these  circumstances  you  will  hereafter  kindly  order  yoi 
men  through  this  office,  and  we  will  obtain  them  for  you. 

Whether  these  accusations  are  true  or  not,  we  can  not  afford  to  be  plac< 
in  a  position  to  have  to  refute  them.  Neither  can  we  believe  that  you  wou] 
place  yourself  in  a  position  to  be  heavily  fined  under  the  State  labor  lav 
if  the  men  could  prove  their  case. 

Yours,  truly,  SHATTUCK-EDINGER  Co. 

ALDERPOINT,  CAL.,  Aiif/ust  8,  191. >/. 
Mr.  F.  S.  EDINGER,  San  Francisco. 

DEAR  SIR:  Yours  of  the  5th  at  hand  and  it  certainly  was  a  surprise  to  in 
I  think  you  have  known  me  long  enough  to  know  that  I  am  not  that  kin 
of  a  man,  and  as  far  as  what  the  men  that  I  have  discharged  say  it  does  n< 
bother  me.  Out  of  all  the  men  that  I  have  had  on  this  job  I  am  positive 
have  not  discharged  more  than  six  or  seven.  Two  of  those  were  let  go  f< 
using  the  sleeping  tent  for  a  toilet;  one  was  for  washing  in  the  water  barn 
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that  we  used  for  cooling  our  drinking  water;  another  for  crawling  under  a 
lumber  pile  and  staying  there  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  but  he  did  not  know 
1  was  watching  him  all  this  time;  two  or  three  could  not  get  off  the 
ground.  If  that  is  not  a  just  cause  for  discharging  men,  then  some  one  will 
have  to  tell  me  what  is.  If  I  were  in  with  Sullivan  I  certainly  would  not 
pick  up  men  here  to  work  on  the  job,  and,  besides,  I  could  have  fired  the 
whole  crew  two  or  three  times  over. 

I  presume  you  will  be  up  here  soon,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  and 
Mr.  Williams  take  this  matter  up  with  Mr.  Edes,  and  the  timekeeper,  as  I 
don't  want  either  of  you  to  think  that  I  am  quite  as  low  as  that  yet. 

I  have  known  Sullivan  for  years,  before  he  started  in  that  business,  and  have 
always  been  good  friends  and  -did  not  think  that  by  patronizing  him  I  would 
cause  all  this  trouble.     However,  at  your  request  I  will  order  all  men  through 
your  ojliee  ami  probably  that  will  stop  all  kicking. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.   NIELSOX. 

SAN  FKAXCISCO,  (Vu...  Aurnixt  10,   19f't. 
JAM i-.*  NIKL>O\.  Al'IcriKjint,  CaL 

PF.AR  SIH  :  I  am  inclosing  herewith  copy  of  statement  made  by  Henry  Du  Bois. 
He  was  evidently  an  employee  of  the  N.  W.  P.  R.  R.  on  your  work.     This  has 
been  sent  with  the  request  that  we  get  a  statement  from  you  as  to  the  actual 
stai  us  in  t  his  rase. 
Kindly  write  us  as  soon  as  possible. 
Yours,  truly, 

SHATTUCK-EDINGER  Co. 


SAN    FIIA.M  isco,  CAL..   Autuixf   II,  1914- 
Mr.  I.  W.  \\  n.r  TAMS.  Chh'f  Enfrin"rr  V.  ir.  P.  /?.  R.  Co., 

Phelnn  Buil<Hn<j,  Mm  l-'rtmriurn,  C<il. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  am  inclosing  herewith  copy  of  letter  from  Superintendent  T.  Neil- 
son,  in  reference  to  disc-barging  men  at  Chain  Rock,  for  your  information. 
Yours,  truly, 

F.  S.  EDINGER. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  August  12,  10 1 ',. 
RB-19QO& 

Subject :  Re  Xeilson,  discharging  men. 

Mr.  F.  S.  EDTXGER. 

139  Hanxfonl  Buililhi</,  Mm  rnmd.^,,  fnf. 

PEAK  SIR:  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  copy  of  Mr.  Neilson's  letter  of 
August  8  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  oth  concerning  the  discharge  of  men  at 
Cain  Rock  camp. 

I  am  glad  that  yon  have  called  this  matter  to  Neilson's  attention.  Several 
complaints  have  been  made  in  my  office  relative  to  an  alleged  combination  be- 
tween Xeilson  and  the  employment  office  in  regard  to  the  shipment  of  men. 

I  have  never  given  much  credence  to  these  reports,  but  T  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  Xeilson  informed  of  these  complaints. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  W.  WILLIAMS. 


SAX  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  August  20, 
J.  W.  WILLIAMS.  Chief  Engineer  X.  W.  P.  /?.  R.  Co., 

Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

DEAR  SIR:  Inclosed  please  find  letter  from  J.  J.  Sullivan,  under  date  of  August 
12,  11)14.  and  one  from  J.  Neilson.  under  date  of  August  14.  1914,  both  referring 
to  the  complaint  of  H.  Du  Bois  regarding  collusion  between   Xeilson  and  the 
Sullivan  labor  agency. 
Yours,  truly, 

•    SHATTUCK-EDINGER  Co. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL.,  Auguxt  .12,  1914. 
SHATTUCK-KDINGEK  Co., 

208  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

GENTLEMEN  :  On  the  20th  of  July  last,  a  man  giving  his  name  as  H.  Du  Bois, 
applied  at  my  office  for  a  position.  Just  having  received  an  order  for  six  men 
from  J.  Neilson,  superintendent  of  the  Cain  Rock  bridge  job,  N.  W.  P.  R.  R.  Co., 
Humboldt  County,  Cal.,  my  clerk  signed  the  above  named  for  a  job,  as  carpen- 
ter's helper,  at  $2.75  per  day,  with  free  fare  to  the  place  of  employment,  with 
the  exception  of  10  miles,  which  he  had  to  walk,  and  which  he  thoroughly  under- 
stood at  the  time  he  signed  his  name  to  the  receipt. 

On  August  4  the  same  man  returned  to  my  office  and  demanded  $16  from  me 
for  his  expenses  back  to  San  Francisco  from  the  works.  I  asked  him  how  long 
he  had  worked,  and  he  said  eight  days,  when  he  was  discharged.  Under  those 
conditions  I  refused  to  give  him  any  money. 

The  next  day  my  office  received  a  telephone  from  John  McLaughlin,  labor 
commissioner  of  this  State,  to  be  at  his  office  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  I  took  my  order 
book  and  receipt  books  and  called  on  Mr.  McLaughlin,  in  the  presence  of  com- 
plainant, H.  Du  Bois.  After  listening  to  both  sides  and  examining  my  books, 
Mr.  McLaughlin  told  Du  Bois  I  wras  entirely  in  the  right,  and  that  he,  Du 
Bois,  was  not  entitled  to  any  refund. 

In  his  conversation  with  Mr.  McLaughlin,  Du  Bois  stated  that  there  wrere 
between  40  and  50  men  going  and  coming  every  day  to  this  same  job,  from  my 
office.  My  books  show  up  to  the  present  writing  I  have  sent  67  men,  beginning 
the  6th  day  of  June,  this  year,  when  the  job  started. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  labor  commissioner's  view  of  the  matter,  Du  Bois 
went  to  the  district  attorney's  office  to  procure  a  warrant  for  my  arrest.  A 
citation  was  issued  for  me  to  appear  before  them.  I  went  to  the  district  at- 
torney's office  and  met  Du  Bois.  The  district  attorney  told  Du  Bois  there  was 
absolutely  no  grounds  for  a  warrant,  as  I  had  been  within  the  law  at  all  times. 

Since  that  time  Du  Bois  has  been  annoying  me  by  walking  back  and  forth  in 
front  of  my  office  with  a  banner  over  his  shoulder,  denouncing  me  as  being 
crooked.  I  at  once  appealed  to  Judge  Shortall,  in  the  police  court,  who  issued 
a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Du  Bois  for  disturbing  my  peace,  and  was  told  by 
the  judge  if  he  ever  appeared  in  front  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  place  of  business  again 
he  would  be  sent  to  jail.  I  have  since  learned  that  Du  Bois  is  an  I.  W.  W.  agi- 
tator, and  trouble  maker. 

At  the  present  time  you  can  find  him  nightly  perched  on  a  box  on  Grant  Ave- 
nue between  O'Farrell  and  Geary  Streets,  telling  his  listeners  of  his  experience, 
and  denouncing  the  railroad  companies,  the  labor  commissioner,  and  the  em- 
ployers in  general. 

For  the  past  five  years  I  have  been  supplying  men  to  various  places  on  the 
N.  W.  P.  R.  R.,  also  to  your  company,  and  this  is  the  first  complaint  of  this 
nature  I  have  ever  had. 

I  have  been  following  railroad  construction  work  for  20  years  previous  to 
going  into  business  five  years  ago.  I  can  furnish  the  best  of  references  from 
the  S.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  as  to  my  ability  for  supplying  competent  help. 

Sinccerely  hoping  that  this  I.  W.  W.  agitator  and  touble  maker  will  not  dis- 
turb the  present  feeling  between  your  company  and  myself,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  J.  SULLIVAN. 

ALDERPOINT,  August  !Jt,  1914- 
SHATTUCK-EDINGER  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Replying  to  the  statement  of  Henry  Du  Bois  under  date  of 
August  4,  will  state  that  he  was  shipped  out  here  as  a  carpenter's  helper  but 
knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the  work.  When  I  discharged  him  he  asked  me 
my  reason  for  it.  I  told  him  he  did  not  know  anything  about  the  work.  He 
then  told  me  he  was  going  in  to  Alderpoint  to  get  a  gun  and  come  back  and  kill 
me.  He  was  gone  about  an  hour  and  then  showed  up  with  a  pistol  and  de- 
manded his  money.  I  asked  him  to  come  with  me  to  the  timekeeper's  office  and 
I  would  see  that  he  got  his  check,  but  this  he  refused  to  do  at  first  and  said 
that  I  would  have  to  pay  him  or  he  would  kill  me.  My  reply  was  that  if  he 
did  not  get  his  money  unttt  I  paid  it  to  him  he  would  be  rather  ancient.  He 
finally  followed  me  to  the  timekeeper's  office  and  there  got  his  check.  He  then 
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demanded  his  employment  receipt  which  I  told  him  he  could  have  if  he  would 
come  with  me  to  my  office.  On  the  way  he  told  me  he  would  kill  me  if  I  did 
not  sign  it.  I  handed  it  to  him  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  it  was  not  signed  he 
pulled  out  his  pistol  and  told  me  to  look  at  that.  I  told  him  that  that  did  not 
frighten  me  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  such  a  coward  as  he  was.  He  told  me 
again  he  would  kill  me  if  I  did  not  sign  it  and  my  reply  was  that  I  did  not  have 
to,  and  I  went  away  about  my  work,  leaving  him  raving. 

He  must  have  held  a  conversation  with  himself  regarding  that  twenty  to  one 
bet,  as  I  don't  remember  about  that.  He  accused  me  of  dividing  the  fees  witli 
the  employment  agent  to  which  I  made  no  reply  as  I  did  not  consider  it  worth 
the  time.  He  also  states  that  there  were  40  men  in  camp  and  20  more  coming. 
This  I  can  prove  is  false  either  by  the  timekeeper  here  or  by  the  employment 
agent.  In  another  statement  he  says  there  was  lots  of  men  coming  along  ask- 
ing me  for  work,  which  is  also  false,  as  only  four  men  has  asked  me  for  work. 
Three  of  these  were  Greeks  and  the  fourth  told  me  he  could  not  work  up  high 
and  besides  never  had  done  any  of  this  kind  of  work.  He  asked  me  for  trans- 
portation and  states  that  I  refused  it,  which  also  is  false,  as  my  reply  was  that 
I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 

The  last  I  heard  him  say  was  that  if  he  did  not  get  satisfaction  by  law  ho 
w;is  coming  back  to  kill  me.  About  two  hours  after  everyone  thought  he  had 
left  camp  some  men  went  to  the  lumber  pile  to  get  some  lumber  and  found  him 
hiding.  They  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there  and  he  told  them  he  was  going 
to  kill  me.  They  told  him  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  get  out  of  camp.  I 
have  tit  least  a  dozen  witnesses  to  prove  any  of  my  statements. 

J.  NEILSON. 

If  you  think  it  advisable  I  will  come  in  and  have  him  arrested  or  if  I  can  have 
ir  done  from  here  let  .ne  know,  but  you  can  rest  assured  .that  if  he  shows  up 
here  again  the  coroner  will  have  a  job  on  one  of  us,  after  all  the  threats  that  he 
ha-?  made. 


Four  SEWARD,  CAL.,  August  21,  1914. 
3550-E. 

Subject :  Re  Henry  Du  Bois,  complaint. 

.7.  W.  WILLIAMS. 

Chief  l-.'nt/itii't  r  Couxlriiction,  tfwi  Francisco,  Cal. 

DKAH  SIR:  I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  BR-18930  of  August 
10  relative  to  complaints  of  men  who  were  discharged  al  Cain  Hock  Crossing, 
and  inclose  statements  from  our  timekeeper,  J.  W.  Bergin,  and  E.  Wikholm, 
covering  case. 

This  man  I >u  Bois  came  to  Fort  Seward  and  created  considerable  disturbance, 
threatening  to  burn  the  camp  and  using,  vile  language.  From  general  ap- 
pearances, it  is  my  impression  that  he  is  demented  and  should  be  confined  at 
some  asylum. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  A.  COMBS. 

SAN  FBANCISCO,  August  25,  1914. 
BB-19261. 

Subject :  Complaint,  H.  Du  Bois  against  J.  Neilson. 
THE  SHATTUCK-EDINGER  Co., 

139  Hansford  Building,  City. 

DEAR  SIK  :  I  have  your  letter  of  August  20.  inclosing  letter  from  J.  J.  Sullivan 
and  one  from  J.  Neilson,  concerning  the  complaint  of  H.  Du  Bois  regarding 
collusion  between  Neilson  and  the  Sullivan  labor  agency. 

Mr.  Combs  has  informed  me  that  in  his  opinion  Du  Bois  is  either  a  radical 
I.  W.  W.  or  insane.  After  leaving  the  Cain  Rock  camp  he  went  to  Mr.  Combs's 
office  at  Fort  Seward  and  notified  Combs  that  he  would  give  him  30  minutes  to 
write  him  out  a  pass  to  Eureka,  and  if  Combs  failed  to  so  do,  he  would  burn  the 
camp. 

Am  very  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  letters.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  was  any  basis  whatsoever  for  Du  Bois's  complaint.  I  return 
herewith  the  letters  referred  to. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  W.  WILLIAMS. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  August  26,  191A. 
BB-19284. 

Subject:  Re  Du  Bois,  complaint. 
THE  SHATTUCK-EDINGER  Co., 

Hans  ford  Building,  City. 

DEAR  Sm :  I  am  sending  you  herewith  letter  from  Mr.  Combs  dated  August  21 
transmitting  statements  of  Mr.  Pomeroy,  our  timekeeper  at  Cain  Rock  Crossing, 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Bergin  and  Mr.  K..\Vikhohn,  carpenter  and  carpenter  foreman, 
respectively,  at  the  Cain  Rock  camp,  all  relative  to  the  complaints  of  men  dis- 
charged from  that  camp  in  which  they  have  alleged  collusion  between  the 
foreman  and  the  labor  agencies. 

If  you  choose  you  may  have  copies  made  of  any  of  the  letters  sent  you  here- 
with. I  will  ask  you  to  return  these  letters,  after  they  have  served  your 
purpose. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  YV.  WILLIAMS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  August  28,  1914. 
J.  W.  WILLIAMS* 

Chief  Engineer  N.  W.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  Phelan  Building,  City. 
DEAR  SIR:  I  have  yours  of  August  26,  inclosing  statements  in  reference  to  the 
Du  Bois  complaint.    I  am  having  copies  made  of  the  same,  and  herewith  return 
statements  received  with  your  letter. 
Thanking  you,  I  am, 

Yours,  truly,  F.  S.  EDINGEB. 

CAIN  ROCK  CROSSING,  CAL., 

August  13,  191  >{. 
Subject :  In  re  statement  of  Henry  Du  Bois. 

Mr.  C.  A.  COMBS, 

Assistant  Engineer,  Fort  Seward,  Cal. 

DEAR  SIR:  With  reference  to  the  above  subject,  and  to  your  request  of  even 
date  that  I  submit  you  a  statement  in  connection  therewith,  please  see  my 
report  attached  hereto  with  full  data,  in  so  far  as  I  have  knowledge,  pertaining 
to  conditions  of  hiring  and  discharging  men  engaged  on  constructing  Cain 
Rock  Crossing  since  work  commenced. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

L.  L.  POMEROY,  Timekeeper. 
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ENGAGED  ON    CONSTRUCTING  CAIN   ROCK   CROSSING. 

Since  its  inception  there  have  been  70  men  hired  by  J.  Neilson,  superintend- 
ent for  Shattuck-Edinger  Co.,  to  construct  the  Cain  Rock  bridge. 

Of  this  number,  38  appear  on  the  pay  roll  under  date  of  August  13,  1914. 
21  men  have  resigned  the  service  on  their  account,  11  men  have  been  discharged, 
and  1  was  killed  by  fall  from  high  line  on  August  11,  1914. 

The  following  21  men  requested  me  to  give  them  their  time,  and,  where  known, 
I  have  shown  the  reason  given  me  for  quitting  the  service : 

G.  Johnson,  only  worked  four  hours  of  one  day.  G.  Peterson,  no  reason  given. 
J.  Halle,  dissatisfied  with  board.  C.  Lahnstein,  afraid  to  work  with  inex- 
perienced help.  J.  Jonasen,  afraid  to  work  with  inexperienced  help.  J.  Martin, 
afraid  to  work  with  inexperienced  help.  O.  Johnson,  no  reason  stated.  J. 
Tuomola,  wanted  more  money.  D.  Neilson,  quit  to  return  to  college.  G.  Hal- 
teen,  dissatisfied  with  board.  C.  Schandler,  dissatisfied  with  board.  J.  Roberts, 
dissatisfied  with  board.  F.  Fergen,  no  reason  stated.  H.  Shoebel,  unable  to 
work  on  high  line.  J.  King,  unable  to  work  on  high  line.  J.  Wapper,  no 
reason  stated.  A.  Jorgensen,  no  reason  stated.  S.  I.  Mears,  unable  to  work  on 
high  line.  J.  S.  Taylor,  unable  to  work  on  high  line.  R.  Bellew,  unable  to 
work  on  high  line.  E.  Cruz,  unable  to  work  on  high  line. 

The  following  11  men  have  been  discharged,  reason  therefor  being  stated  : 
J.  Lewis,  using  interior  of  tent  as  toilet.  J.  Smith,  disobeying  orders.  M. 
Knapp,  using  tent  as  toilet.  E.  Tresing  lazy  and  incompetent.  J.  Ahern,  lazy 
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and  incompetent.     A.  Jensen,  lazy  and  incompetent.     C.  Clements,  discharged 
by    carpenter    foreman,    incompetent.     A    Donner*   sleepig   under    lumber    pile 
during  working  hours  from  9.45  a.  m.  to  11.20  a.  m.    H.  Du  Bois,  lazy  and  in- 
competent.    C.    Yung,    discharged    by    carpenter    foreman,    incompetent.     H. 
rhillips.  discharged  by  carpenter  foreman,  incompetent. 

J.  Dalton,  killed  August  11  by  accidental  fall  from  high  line. 

With  regard  to  complaint  of  Henry  Du  Bois.  From  my  observations  through 
watching  the  men  at  work  all  day  I  did  not  form  a  good  opinion  of  this  man's 
ability  or  industry.  When  he  was  discharged  for  incompetency  I  heard  most 
of  his  ravings  while  in  camp.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  worse  for  liquor,  he  rather  giving  me  the  impression  that  he 
was  mentally  deranged.  I  was  working  in  my  tent  in  the  early  morning  when 
party  in  question  cairn-  up  and  asked  for  his  time,  and,  using  filthy  language, 
made  the  statement  that  he  was  going  to  Alderpoint  to  buy  a  gun,  and  was 
then  going  to  return  and  shoot  Mr.  Neilson,  the  superintendent. 

It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  this  man  made  The  boast  to  a  fellow 
worker,  while  on  his*  way  up  from  San  Francisco,  that  he  was  going  to  get  a 
soft  snap  and  would  shoot  the  foreman  if  he  were  discharged,  he  further  admit- 
ting that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  work.  Of  course  this  is  only  hearsay  evi- 
dence, but  the  man  in  particular  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  made  such  remarks 
lias  since  left  the  service,  therefore  I  am  unable  to  obtain  confirmation.  I  am, 
..>r.  submitting  a  statement  from  Eser  Wikholm,  carpenter  foreman,  under 
whose  direct  supervision  Du  Bois  was  working,  giving  his  opinion  as  to  his 
qualifications.  In  addition  to  this,  I  am  submitting  a  statement  from  J.  W. 
Borgin,  carpenter,  who  used  Du  BoN  as  carpenter  helper  for  a -day,  and  then 
requested  he  be  given  another  helper,  as  Du  Bois  was  of  no  use  to  him. 

I  have  heard  and  listened  to  some  camp  talks  that  have  been  going  the 
rounds  in  connection  with  Du  Bois's  statement  relative  to  the  supposed  graft 
thai  lie  claims  exists  between  the  superintendent  and  the  employment  man. 
This  has  been  most  loudly  talked  by  J.  Smith,  who  was  discharged,  by  J.  Mc- 
Donald, who  was  craneman  on  the  locomotive  crane  No.  051,  and  by  Du  Bois. 

In  this  connection  I  should  perhaps  mention  that  13  of  the  38  names  ap- 
pearing on  iiio  pay  roll  never  came  from  ah  employment  office  at  all,  3  of  them 
beinu  hired  by  Mr.  Neilson  locally. 

Mr.  Xeilson  informs  me  that  he  has  only  had  4  applications  for  work  from 
boomers  sii.ce  he  has  been  up  here;  3  of  these  were  Greeks,  who  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  bridge  work,  while  the  fourth  could  not  work  on  the  high  line. 

\Viih  regard  to  A.  Donner,  discharged  for  sleeping  during  working  hours. 
When  this  man  first  came  to  me  for  his  time  he  stated  to  me  that  this  was  not 
his  line  of  work,  that  he  was  not  feeling  very  well,  and  did  not  feel  hurt  be- 
cause he  was  discharged.  I  asked  him  which  way  he  wanted  to  go,  whether 
to  Willits  or  Fort  Seward,  and  told  him  that  I  had  authority  to  request  trans- 
portation for  him  on  the  work  trains  to  either  place,  where  the  service  voucher 
1  had  given  him  would  be  exchanged  for  a  time  voucher.  He  said  he  preferred 
to  go  to  Fort  Seward,  to  which  place  I  issued  him  transportation. 
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Ill  regard  to  Henry  Du  Bois.  This  man  worked  with  me  as  a  carpenter 
helper  at  Cain  Rock  Crossing,  and  I  found  him  to  be  a  poor  helper,  so  much  so 
that  I  went  to  Mr.  James  Neilson  and  told  him  I  did  not  want  him  for  a  helper. 
Mr.  Du  Bois  told  me  he  was  a  flunky,  not  a  carpenter  helper.  I  had  him  a  while 
working  with  me  to  cut  down  a  small  oak  tree,  about  8  inches  in  diameter ;  it 
was  the  worst  work  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  is  here  now  for  anyone  to  see. 
He  is  a  man  you  have  to  watch  all  the  time  to  keep  him  at  work.  I  have 
worked  at  carpentering  for  the  past  35  years,  have  had  charge  of  camps  and 
o\<  rseeing  work  for  a  number  of  years  and  know  when  a  man  does  a  day's 
work,  and  also  know  as  to  his  ability.  If  this  man  was  what  he  claims  to  be 
he  failed  to  show  it  while  working  with  me. 

I  also  heard  Du  Bois  when  he  threatened  to  kill  Mr.  Nielson  for  no  reason 
whatever,  simply  because  he  was  discharged,  and  the  threats  and  language 
that  he  used  convinced  me  he  was  demented.  I  also  heard  him  say  after  he 
had  his  time  and  was  leaving  camp,  if  he  did  not  get  satisfaction  in  town  he 
would  return  and  kill  Mr.  Nielson. 

J.  W.  BERGIN. 
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{••TATKAiK.vr   OF   ESEll    Vv'IKHOLM,    CARPENTER   FOREMAN,    CAIN    ROCK   BRIDGE. 

* 

Upon  request  of  Timekeeper  Pomeroy  I  wish  to  state  my  opinion  as  to  Henry 
Du  Bois's  qualifications,  as  lie  hired  out  as  carpenter  helper  and  was  under  my 
direct  supervision. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Du  Bois  knows  nothing  about  the  work  expected  of  a 
carpenter  helper;  he  was  nl \vnys  lazy  and  incompetent  and  I  did  not  care  to 
take  chances  with  him  working  on  the  high  line,  and  he  was  accordingly  dis- 
charged oil  these  accounts. 

ESEK  WIKHOLM,  Carpenter  Foreman. 


COLLECTIVE   BARGAINING  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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SAX  FKAXCISCO,  CAL.,  Tuesday,  September  1,  1$!$ — 10  a.  m. 
I'resent :    Chairman    Walsh,    Commissioners    Commons,    Garretson.    Lennon, 
Weinsiock,  and  O'Connell:  also  William  (>.  Thompson,  counsel. 
Chairman  WALSH.  The  commission  will  please  come  to  order. 
Mr.  Grant  Fee. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  GRANT  FEE. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  name.  plea-e. 

Mr.  FKK.  Grant  Fee. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Speak  out  loud,  please,  so  this  last  gentleman  can  hear 
you.  It  is  very  difficult  to  hear  in  this  room,  Mr.  Fee.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  FKK.  At'  1 1-":;  < 'astro  Street. 

Chairman   WALSH.  Where? 

Mr.  FKK.   11 .",:»,  Castro  Street. 

Chairman   WALSH.  San   Francisco,  Cal.? 

Mr.   FKK.   Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WAI..SH.  II«»w  ion;:  have  you  lived  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  FKK.  Well,  I  have1  lived  here,  on"  and  on,  for  25  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  business  are  you  engaged  inV 

Mr.   FKK.  General  contracting. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  engaged  in  it  as  an  individual,  or  do  you  have  a 
corporation  running  your  business? 

Mr.    FKK.   Individually. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  general  contracting  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  FKK.  About  six  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  in  what  lines? 

Mr.   FKK.  General  contracting. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  had  much  or  little  to  do  with  making  bargains 
with  employees? 

Mr.  FKK.  Well,  very  little.  Conditions  here  do  not  permit  of  making  bargains 
to  any  great  extent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  served,  I  believe,  by  our  investigators  with  an 
outline  of  questions? 

Mr.  FEE.  Y>s,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  have  prepared  your  answers? 

Mr.  FKK.   '^  eg, 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  kindly  proceed,  now,  in  your  own  way.  Pitch 
your  voice  a  I  least  as  high  as  mine,  will  you,  Mr.  Fee? 

Mr.  FKK.   I  will  try  to. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Because  it  is  very  difficult  to  hear  in  this  room. 

Mr.  FKK.  Shall  I  commence  with  the  questions  right  through  as  they  are? 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  can  commence  with  the  questions,  if  you  will,  please. 
Mr.  Fee.  Read  the  questions.  I  note  they  are  very  short.  And  then  make 
your  answer  right  to  that  question. 

Mr.  FEE.  Paragraph  1.  question  1:  "The  demand  and  supply  of  labor  in  the 
building  trades."  Demand  and  supply  are  fairly  well  equalized.  At  times 
there  is  a  demand  for  skilled  labor  and  at  times  the  market  is  oversupplied. 

Question  2.  "  Character  of  the  supply."     Local,  principally. 

Question  3.  "  Different  occupations  represented."  Laboring  men,  teamsters, 
pile  drivers,  concrete  men.  cement  finishers,  structural  steel  erectors,  hoisting 
engineers,  brick  masons,  sandstone  cutters  and  setters,  granite  cutters  and 
setters,  carpenters,  plasterers,  electricians,  plumbers,  heating  men.  ornamental 
iron  men,  tile  setters,  marble  setters  and  cutters,  fixture  men,  and  there  is  a  few 
other  crafts  that  I  presume  I  didn't  think  of. 
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Question  No.  4:  "Proportion  of."  I  don't  think  I  am  competent  to  answer 
that.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  getting  statistics  from  the  different  branches, 
of  the  trades  or  unions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  No. 

Mr.  FEE.  Question  4,  paragraph  1. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good.     Then  omit  that. 

Mr.  FEE.  Question  5 :  "  Skilled  and  unskilled."  If  by  unskilled  is  meant 
labor,  I  should  say  10  per  cent.  If  by  unskilled  is  meant  unskilled  mechanics, 
I  would  say  50  per  cent  have  not  the  proper  degree  of  skill  for  their  work. 

Question  6:  "Belonging  to  the  unions."  All  men  employed  by  contractors  in 
this  city  on  buildings  are  members  of  labor  unions.  By  contractors  I  mean  men 
who  contract  with  the  owner  to  do  certain  specified  work  in  a  certain  spec- i tied 
time.  There  are  some  men  engaged  in  building  for  themselves  here  that  do 
not  employ  union  labor. 

Question  7 :  "  Native  and  foreign."  Well,  I  would  not  be  able  to  answer  the 
per  cent.  The  same  with  married  and  single. 

Question  9 :  "  Difficulty  experienced  in  making  use  of  the  services  of  non- 
union men."  There  is  a  rule  strictly  enforced  in  the  building  trades  of  this 
city  which  places  a  fine  on  any  workman  who  works  with  a  nonunion  man. 
Tin's  fine  consists  of  a  day's  pay  for  the  first  offense,  and  can  be  raised  to 
whatever  the  executive  power  wishes  for  future  offenses.  Any  attempt  to  make 
use  of  the  services  of  nonunion  men  by  contractors  causes  the  following  con- 
ditions: Some  unions  give  him  an  opportunity  of  joining  their  ranks,  but  re- 
quire him  to  pass  an  examination  before  allowing  to  work.  This  examination 
at  the  will  of  the  union  operates  as  a  closed  charter  by  causing  him  to  attempt 
to  pass  an  examination  the  requirements  of  which  are  beyond  the  capacity 
of  any  except  the  most  highly  skilled  mechanic  in  that  line,  with  the  result 
that  the  applicant  does  not  pass  and  is  therefore  rejected  as  a  member  of  the 
union.  Other  unions  do  not  offer  this  alternative.  In  any  event  the  employer 
must  submit  to  the  union  rule  and  the  individual  is  in  most  cases  prevented 
from  earning  his  living  in  this  community.  If  the  employer  does  not  agree  to 
these  conditions,  it  is  cause  for  the  business  agent  to  call  off  all  union  men  work- 
ing on  the  building,  after  which,  if  a  person  still  endeavored  to  make  use  of 
nonunion  men,  the  result  would  be  bodily  injury  to  the  nonunion  men  trying 
to  work,  and  destruction  of  property. 

Question  10 :  **  Reason  for  this."  The  building  trades  of  this  city  are  under 
a  one-man  rule.  This  head  executive  has  supreme  authority,  at  least  in 
practice,  and  lie  and  his  active  supporters  believe  that  they  have  the  same  right 
to  maintain  and  uphold  what  they  call  their  laws  that  a  nation  has  when  at 
war  with  another  nation.  They  view  the  resistance  to  their  so-called  laws 
in  the  same  manner  that  a  nation  would  view  another  nation's  attempt  to  gain 
a  foothold  on  its  territory.  With  few  exceptions  the  labor-union  leader,  the 
business  agent,  and  their  active  supports  and  a  part  of  the  rank  and  file  con- 
sider their  organization  in  the  same  light  that  religiously  inclined  persons  did 
some  hundred  years  ago.  They  seem  to  believe  that  their  methods  are  right, 
and  that  all  others  are  wrong,  and  that  they  are  justified  in  using  any  means 
within  their  power  to  maintain  their  so-called  rights.  I  have  talked  with  a 
number  of  labor  men  who  are  connected  with  the  building  trades  council,  and 
have  been  told  by  several  of  them  that  they  consider  the  McNamaras  martyrs. 
My  observation  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  unions  consider  their  union 
laws,  States  and  National,  as  above  any  constitutional  laws,  municipal,  State, 
or  National. 

My  belief  is  the  one-man  rule  as  practiced  in  unions  is  a  menace  to  our 
republican  form  of  government,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  world.  The  continued  submission  of  the  rank  and  file  to  the 
dictates  of  the  head  executive,  such  submission  being  enforced  by  fines,  ex- 
pulsion from  the  union  for  certain  periods,  and  in  some  cases  personal  violence, 
can  only  result  in  destroying  in  a  man  that  quality  which  makes  a  man  an 
American  and  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  union  ideas  and  principles  as  first  conceived  did  not  carry  with  them 
this  danger.  The  danger  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  men  of  bright  and 
active  minds  who  have  great  organizing  ability  have  gained  chief  executive 
control,  and  by  fair  means  or  otherwise  have  remained  in  chief  executive 
control  for  long  periods,  as  in  the  building  trades  of  this  city  for  a  period  of 
over  20  years,  and  apparently  will  continue  during  the  life  of  the  present  chief 
executive  officer. 
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The  same  operation  carried  out  in  our  Government  would  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  present  form  of  government,  and  will  destroy  the  usefulness  of  any 
body  or  association  of  men,  for  the  reason  that  no  human  being  is  so  well 
balanced  mentally  that  continued  power  will  not  blind  him  to  the  rights  of 
his  fellow  man  and  cause  him  to  become  a  dictator. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  unions  and  know  that  violence  is  advised  by  union 
executives  secretly.  Even  knowing  this  I  did  believe  that  organized  labor 
would  some  day  be  the  salvation  of  this  country,  but  my  experience  in  our 
plasterers'  controversy,  and  later  in  the  steel  erectors'  trouble,  and  again  in 
the  painters'  dispute,'  and  again  in  attempting  to  enforce  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  tax  on  all  brickwork  in  this  city  by  the  bricklayers'  union,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  a  day's  work  by  union  rules,  has  completely  convinced  me  that  the 
present  methods  used,  the  principles  taught,  and  the  submission  by  the  rank  and 
file  to  one-man  rule  and  dictatorship  without  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
others,  if  continued  on  those  lines  will  eventually  destroy  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  will  be  a  step  backward  by  civilization,  and  not  a  step  forward. 

Another  feature  which  has  developed  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  this 
State  is  with  very  few  exceptions  public  officials  listen  to  the  threats  and  to 
the  promises  of  support  of  organized  labor,  and  are  influenced  by  the  threats 
and  promises  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  their  office.  This  was 
most  forcibly  brought  to  my  attention  when  asking  advice  from  attorneys  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  collection  by  force  of  the  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  brick 
contracts  now  being  attempted  by  the  bricklayers'  union,  and  to  enforce  the 
collection  of  same  have  struck  jobs  in  this  city  and  have  enforced  the  payment 
of  said  tax  under  protest  before  they  would  resume  work  on  buildings. 

The  first  attorney  I  went  to  informed  me  there  was  no  question  but  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  payment  of  money  in  that  manner  was  illegal,  but  that 
I  could  not  hope  for  a  conviction  in  our  courts,  doing  to  another  attorney,  I 
was  told  substantially  the  same  thing.  A  third  attorney  whom  I  went  to,  a 
iiian  who  is  considered  one  of  the  best  attorneys  in  the  city,  and  with  whom 
I  am  well  acquainted,  informed  me  to  the  same  effect. 

I  asked  him  the  reasons,  and  ho  replied  that  the  machinery,  or  the  official 
whose  duty  ii  was  to  draw  the  venire  for  jury  duties,  was  in  control  of  the 
unions,  and  would  see  that  no  man  was  drawn  on  a  panel  who  would  convict 
ii  labor-union  man  on  such  a  charge;  that  there  was  no  question  but  that  the 
collection  of  the  tax  was  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  State. 

The  canst'  for  these  conditions  are:  First,  lark  of  organization  and  united 
effort  on  the  part  of  business  men  ;  absolute  carelessness  and  indifference  by  50 
per  cent  of  business  men  to  their  civic  duties.  Statistics  will  show  that  while 
!).")  pei-  cent  of  men  working  for  salaries  attend  to  their  civic  duties  and  vote, 
less  than  r>o  per  cent  of  business  men  attend  to  their  civic  duties  and  visit  the 
polls  at  elections. 

Public  officials  are  human  the  same  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  they,  knowing  the 
inattention  of  business  men  to  their  civic  duties,  and  the  attention  given  by 
men  working  for  salaries  and  wages  to  their  civic  duties,  know  well  that  their 
election  to  office  generally  depends  on  the  workers'  vote,  and  with  few  excep- 
tions, must  choose  between  favoring  organi/ed  labor  and  being  defeated  for 
the  office  to  which  they  aspire.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  business  men  who  should 
be  censured  for  this  condition,  and  not  the  officials  or  organized  labor.  When 
all  business  men  vote  this  condition  will  not  exist. 

Question  11 :  "  Is  it  justifiable?  "  In  my  opinion,  decidedly  not,  and  from  more 
points  than  one;  first,  the  duties  of  every  individual  as  a  private  citizen,  if  I 
correctly  understand  them,  compel  me  as  an  individual  citizen  to  recognize  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  every  other  individual  under  the  law;  second,  no 
organization,  be  it  corporation,  union,  or  body  of  private  citizens,  has  the  moral 
or  legal  right  to  assume  that  it  can  pass  laws  as  such  that  will,  or  can  supplant 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  Nation ;  third,  labor  unions  have  always  evaded  the 
operation  of  State  or  National  laws  by  remaining  unincorporated  bodies,  thus 
evading  legal  responsibility.  This  fact  alone  should  emphasize  the  illegality 
of  the  form  and  power  they  claim  under  their  so-called  laws. 

Paragraph  2,  question  1 :  "  What  seasonal  fluctuations  take  place  in  the  de- 
mand for  labor  in  these  occupations?"  Skilled  labor  is  more  plentiful  in 
winter  than  in  summer. 

Question  2  :  "  Causes  of  these  changes?  "  The  checking  of  building  operations 
in  country  sections  due  to  wet  weather. 

Question  3:  "What  similiar  fluctuations  take  place  in  the  volume  of  the 
labor  supply  ?  "  The  skilled  labor  supply  is  more  plentiful  in  winter  in  this 
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city  than  in  summer,  due  to  the  men  going  out  oil  work  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  in  the  summer  time  on  building  operations. 

Question  4:  "What  suggestions  would  you  make  for  minimizing  th<>st>  fluc- 
tuations for  demand  and  supply?"  I  would  not  suggest  a  remedy;  as  the 
fluctuations  are  not  very  great  I  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  endeavoring  to 
remedy  this  in  the  skilled  building  trades  lines.  With  unskilled  labor  the 
condition  is  different,  there  being  a  great  many  men  out  of  employment  during 
the  wintertime  who  are  fully  employed  during  the  summer  season,  due  to  the 
harvesting  of  crops  and  fruit,  and  work  in  general  being  more  under  way  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  JMy  suggestion  of  a  remedy  for  this  would  be  public 
work,  such  as  road  construction  and  repairs,  both  State  and  county,  to  be  done 
in  winter,  employing  ibese  men  at  a  reasonable  wage  to  carry  them  over  the 
rainy  season.  The  beneiits  accruing  from  this  method  would  be  the  betterment 
of  roads  throughout  the  State,  which  is  in  itself  an  asset  to  any  country  or  city, 
and  the  saving  in  economic  conditions  of  contributions  to  societies  and  public 
funds  to  tide  a  good  part  of  these  men  over  during  the  rainy  season,  as  we  ha\n 
experienced  here  in  San  Francisco  the  past  winter. 

Paragraph  3,  question  1:  "What  are  the  methods  used  for  connecting  the. 
job  with  the  job  hunter?"  In  my  experience,  limited  to  the  building  trades  in 
this  city,  men  come  on  the  job  looking  for  work ;  getting  word  to  men  whom  I 
know,  and  telling  men  who  are  working  on  the  job  if  they  know  of  anyone. 
out  of  work  to  bring  them;  last  resort,  telephoning  to  the  labor  bureau. 

Question  2 :  "  Extent  to  which  the  trade-union  acts  as  its  own  employment 
agency?"  I  understand  that  all  unions  require  men  out  of  work  to  report  to 
their  secretary  ;  any  man  telephoned  for,  they  send  those  who  are  out  of  work 
to  the  various  jobs. 

Question  3:  "How  satisfactory  is  this  method  for  both  sides  concerned?" 
I  can  only  speak  from  a  contractor's  standpoint;  it  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
man  who  desires  work  as  a  rule  is  not  satisfied  to  sit  down  and  wait,  but  goes 
out  and  hunts  it.  My  experience  is  that  men  sent  me  from  the  labor  bureaus 
are  unsatisfactory,  unskilled  in  their  craft,  or  indolent.  I  seldom  get  a  good 
man  that  way.  It  also  permits  the  man  in  charge  of  the  labor  bureau  to  dis- 
criminate against  those  who  do  not  support  the  executive  officers  of  the  union, 
no  matter  what  their  methods  may  be. 

Question  4:  "Extent  of  the  resort  to  the  private  employment  agency?" 
Contractors  in  San  Francisco  very  seldom  go  to  a  private  employment  agency, 
if  ever,  as  the  men  we  are  forced  to  employ  are  union  men  only.  I  can  not 
reconcile  the  situation  that  municipal,  State,  or  National  work  can  permit  a 
condition  which  bars  any  citizen  from  being  employed,  because  he  has  a  different 
belief  from  another  man,  or  association  of  men,  any  more  than  I  can  conceive 
a  condition  which  bars  a  citizen  from  being  employed  on  municipal,  State,  or 
National  work  because  he  has  the  religious  belief  of  a  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Presbyterian,  or  Catholic. 

Question  5:  "How  does  the  trade-union  keep  track  of  employers  needing 
help  and  workers  needing  jobs?"  By  the  report  of  their  members  and  business 
agents. 

Question  6:  "  Suggestions  for  reform."  I  believe  the  remedy  for  the  present 
condition  is  for  associations  or  unions  to  be  formed  composed  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  the  building  trades.  The  executive  board  should 
have  members  composed  of  employers  and  employees  in  the  various  crafts, 
the  members  of  the  boards  not  to  serve  longer  than  two  years  continuously  ; 
any  questions  which  come  up  to  be  discussed  and  settled  by  them,  if  possible. 
If  they  are  unable  to  come  to  a  solution  of  any  problem  it  then  to  be  taken  to 
an  executive  body  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  associations  of  the 
various  crafts  in  the  building  business  have  representation  of  both  employer 
and  employee,  their  decision  to  be  final  ;  and  that  the  individual  crafts,  either 
the  employer  or  the  employee,  must  bind  himself  to  be  governed  by  these 
conditions  and  work  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee in  the  central  body.  This  would  apply  to  employers  who  seek  to  take 
advantage  of  employees  even  to  the  extent  of  bringing  the  necessary  pres- 
sure on  such  employers  as  to  cause  them  to  correct  any  abuse  or  misuse  of 
the  employees. 

Paragraph  4,  question  1:  "What  is  the  extent  of  the  unemployed  in  the 
building  trades?"  I  think  a  more  correct  answer  could  be  had  from  the 
union  men  on  that  question,  as  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  per  cent  is 
out  of  employment. 
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Question  2:  "Moans  of  minimizing  this  unemployment."  In  my  judgment 
the  only  way  to  reduce  the  unemployed  is  to  have  more  work ;  that  work  to  be 
permanent  should  be  of  a  normal  growth  and  not  a  forced  growth.  I  believe 
if  the  labor  conditions  in  this  city  were  such  that  were  attractive  to  capital- 
ists who  are  looking  for  cities  for  factories  and  other  industries,  it  would  be  a 
great  factor  in  solving  this  question,  as  we  have  unexcelled  advantages  for 
shipping  and  a  climate  not  equaled.  I  believe  in  the  world,  for  working  pur- 
poses. For  example,  the  climatic  conditions  in  San  Francisco  are  such  that  a 
man  can  work  steadily  and  conscientiously  his  eight  hours  or  nine  hours  the 
year  round  without  physically  injuring  or  wearing  out  the  man  of  ordinary 
strength;  while  in  the  East  it  is  necessary  to  use  artificial  means  in  summer 
to  keep  the  factory  in  condition  so  that  a  man  can  do  half  a  day's  work,  and 
even  then  when  the  day's  work  is  over  he  is  unable  to  rest  at  night,  or  in  con- 
dition for  work  the  following  day.  In  wintertime  artificial  means  have  to  be 
employed  to  keep  the  factory  sufficiently  warm  to  permit  a  man  to  work. 

The  canal  being  now  open,  products  from  this  city  can  reach  and  compete  with 
eastern  and  foreign  markets;  but  with  the  labor  conditions  and  the  rules  en- 
forced by  the  unions,  investors  having  money  will  not  come  to  San  Francisco, 
but  will  go  to  the  places  not  so  favorable  climat ically,  but  with  better  labor 
conditions.  I  am  informed  from  reliable  sources  that  for  the  past  three  years 
practically  no  eastern  or  outside  money  has  come  into  this  city  for  investment, 
and  that  at  the  present  time  we  are  really  living  by  trading  on  one  another, 
with  the  addition  of  what  shipping  and  mining  bring  to  the  city,  due  to  our 
geographical  location. 

Question  3:  "Other  suggestion*."  T  suggest  that  a  system  of  trade  schools 
should  be  established  under  Government  control  which  would  compel  all  boys 
to  spend  a  period  of,  say,  three  years  learning  some  trade.  This  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  us  as  a  Nation,  as  no  man  could  have  a  better  asset  than  to 
have  some  trade.  This  I  know  from  personal  experience.  This  would  have  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor;  it  would  give  the  boys  what 
they  sadly  need  in  this  country,  as  few  boys  recognize  the  importance  of  ap- 
plying themselves  to  a  study  until  they  reach  an  age  where  it  is  too  late; 
also  the  attitude  taken  by  unions  in  limiting  apprentices  is  making  the  ques- 
tion of  skilled  mechanics  a  very  serious  problem  in  this  country ;  in  fact, 
were  it  no)  for  the  immigration  of  skilled  mechanics  \ve  would  have  a  very 
small  per  cent  employed  on  our  buildings. 

The  active  and  intelligent  efforts  of  business  men  to  induce  or  bring  into 
this  State  men  agriculturally  inclined  to  buy  small  farms  and  cultivate  same, 
as  men  who  are  competent  to  .judge  have  said,  that  this  State  can  support  a 
population  of  from  twenty-live  to  thirty  millions  of  people  with  ease,  there  now 
being  less  than  3,000,000  population  in  the  State. 

Paragraph  •">.  question  1  :  u  What  are  the  working  relations  between  the  build- 
ing trades  council  and  the  building  trades  employers'  association?"  The  build- 
ing trades  council  and  its  various  unions  make  what  they  call  laws;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  building  trades  employers'  association  are  forced  to  live  up  to  them. 

Question  u :  "What  evidence  of  friction  are  to  be  noted?"  There  is  very 
little  evidence  of  friction  because  the  man  who  objects  to  obeying  their  so-called 
laws  is  disciplined  in  such  a  manner  that  he  is  afraid  to  object;  in  fact,  three- 
fourths,  and  perhaps  more,  of  the  contractors  in  San  Francisco  are  afraid  to 
say  publicly  what  they  think  and  believe  of  the  unions.  As  an  example,  on 
August  19,  I  went  to  a  general  contractor  of  this  city  and  requested  to  permit, 
the  use  of  an  agreement  which  he  signed  with  the  bricklayers'  union.  The  point 
we  wished  to  bring  out  by  that  agreement  was  that  the  unions  were  forcing  men 
to  pay  into  the  union  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  face  amount  of  any  brick- 
work done  by  them.  He  told  me  to  call  the  following  day  and  he  would  give  me 
an  answer.  On  the  following  day,  August  20,  I  went  to  see  him,  and  he  prac- 
tically told  me  that  he  did  not  dare  to  permit  me  to  use  the  agreement  in  that 
manner,  as  he  was  afraid  rhe  union  would  injure  him  and  cause  him  loss  of 
money,  which  they  could  do  very  easily.  He  told  me  that  they  threatened  him 
trouble  if  he  did  not  sign  this  agreement,  and  therefore  signed  same. 

We  are  now  having  committee  meetings  endeavoring  to  induce  the  bricklayers' 
union  to  eliminate  the  collection  of  this  tax.  We  have  on  certain  jobs  paid  the 
tax  under  protest  during  the  period  under  discussion.  Should  we  be  enabled  to 
convince  the  bricklayers'  union  of  the  injustice  and  illegality  of  this  tax,  it 
would  be  cause  for  serious  friction  for  the  reason  that  if  the  bricklayers'  union 
are  able  to  establish  the  right  to  collect  the  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  by 
force  from  u  contractor  it  will  establish  a  rule  which  will  be  followed  by  other 
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crafts  in  the  building  business,  and  which  will  add  another  expense  to  the 
building  industry,  which  is  already  at  a  point  that  with  few  exceptions  a 
man  is  unable  to  make  a  profitable  investment  in  improved  property ;  also  if 
the  right  is  established  to  enforce  the  collection  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  union  could  not  collect  instead  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
any  per  cent  which  they  should  see  fit  to  demand,  and  unless  we  are  able  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  are  wrong  in  the  position  that  they  have  taken  it  will  cause 
very  serious  friction  in  this  city.  My  personal  experience  is  that  the  money 
which  I  have  in  improved  proporty  in  this  city  would  bring  me  better  returns 
had  I  permitted  the  same  to  remain  in  the  savings  bank  drawing  interest  at 
from  3£  to  4  per  cent. 

Question:  "Collective  bargaining."  There  is  no  collective  bargaining  in  this 
city,  as  I  understand  the  term.  The  system  in  vogue  in  this  city  is :  The  unions 
pass  a  so-called  law  raising  the  scale  of  wages  or  changing  the  working  condi- 
tions;  that  is  referred  to  the  building  trades  council  for  their  approval;  if 
approved  by  the  building  trades  council,  it  is  put  in  force ;  sometimes  notice  is 
given  and  again  no  notice  is  given  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  building  trades 
council  say  that  one  of  their  laws  is  that  a  90-days'  notice  must  be  given  be- 
fore a  change  in  wage  or  working  conditions  is  put  into  effect.  The  employer 
has  no  voice  whatever  in  making  the  above-stated  rules ;  the  employer's  part 
consists  entirely  in  making  wrhat  resistance  he  can;  this  resistance  has  met 
with  no  degree  of  success,  excepting  cases  of  housesmiths'  trouble  in  the  matter 
of  eight-hour  day  in  structural  shops.  Collective  bargaining,  as  I  understand 
the  term,  presumes  discussion  and  consultation  by  the  parties  concerned  before 
agreements  are  made.  Here  there  is  no  such  discussion.  The  so-called  agree- 
ment is  the  ultimatum  of  one  party  which  the  other  party  has  no  choice  but 
to  accept. 

As  bearing  upon  these  facts  which  sustain  this  statement  and  as  showing  the 
existing  conditions  in  this  city,  I  ask  leave  to  file  a  supplemental  statement  with 
various  exhibits. 

Chairman  WALSH.  This  is  the  statement  containing  the  exhibits? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  hand  those  to  the  stenographer,  please. 

(See  Fee  Exhibits  Nos.  1  and  2.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  all  of  the  statement? 

Mr.  FEE.  That  is  all  of  the  statement. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Prof.  Commons  has  a  few  questions  he  would  like  to  ask 
you. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  plan  you  propose  there  seems  to  be  quite  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  in  operation  in  New  York  in  the  building  trades  and  in 
Chicago  in  the  building  trades.  Is  that  your  idea  of  building  up  here  a  system 
of  joint  agreements  similar  to  the  New  York  building  trades  or  Chicago  build- 
ing trades? 

Mr.  FEE.  I  was  not  aware  there  was  a  system  of  that  kind  in  either  place. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  you  would  first  have  an  organization  of  the 
employers.  Those  in  the  different  lines  of  business  would  belong  to  this  em- 
ployers' association. 

Mr.  FEE.  My  idea  was,  and  I  believe  it  could  be  worked  out  satisfactorily, 
to  have  an  association  or  corporation  formed  of  both -employers  and  employees 
in  the  different  crafts,  they  to  settle  questions  in  their  particular  crafts  if  pos- 
sible. The  executive  board  to  be  composed  of  both  parties  having  equal 
power.  Questions  which  could  not  be  settled  in  the  crafts  would  go  to  a 
central  body,  which  would  be  composed  of  an  executive  body  where  all  the 
various  crafts  in  the  building  business  would  be  represented,  and  their  decision 
would  be  final  and  binding  on  any  individual  craft. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  almost  identical  with  the  system  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  FEE.  A  system  of  that  kind,  if  carried  out  fairly  by  men  who  want  to  do 
what  is  right,  would  take  and  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  which  we 
have  at  present. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  would  have  all  these  questions  or  these  issues 
you  have  taken  up,  you  would  have  all  of  them  subject  to  the  decision  of  this 
central  board? 

Mr.  FEE.  The  central  body;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  All  of  these  questions  of  this  tax  would  be  settled 
jointly? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes,  sir. 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  the  question  of  apprenticeships? 

Mr.  FEE.  Well,  a  tax  is  a  proposition  that,  in  my  judgment,  could  not  be 
allowed,  because  you,  as  an  American,  would  have  the  same  spirit  right  in  you 
that  there  was  in  '76,  where  you  objected,  or  our  forefathers  objected,  to  taxa- 
tion without  •  representation,  and  that  is  exactly  what  they  are  trying  to  do 
here  in  this  city  to-day — to  fix  a  tax  on  a  man  and  giving  us  absolutely  no 
choice,  no  voice  in  the  matter,  nothing.  You  simply  have  to  pay  or  they  will 
quit  work,  and  I  believe  that  there  are  sufficient  of  the  '76  spirit  in  the  Ameri- 
can people  to-day  to  take  it  off  and  overrule  a  proposition  of  that  kind.  It  is 
entirely  wrong  from  any  point  you  want  to  look  at  it. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  As  I  understand  it,  then,  you  would  make  that  one 
of  the  conditions  before  you  would  form  this  joint  board  to  give  decisions 

Mr.  FEE.  That  board  would  be  within  and  controlled  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  and  Nation.  It  would  not  be  putting  its  laws  above  those  of  the  locality 
in  which  it  lives. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  these  other  questions  like  that  you  have  men- 
tioned there  of  restriction  of  output,  that  would  be  sen  lot  1  by  the  board? 

Mr.  FEE.  Those  would  be  settled  in  the  central  body,  if  the  particular  craft 
could  not  settle  them. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Every  other  thing  except  this  one  thing,  the  tax, 
could  be  settled? 

Mr.  FEE.  Everything  that  would  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  your  State  or 
Nation,  or  the  locality,  would  be  settled  by  this.  There  would  be  no  attempt 
to  take  up  any  questions  that  did  conflict  with  any  existing  laws,  and  that  is 
a  thing  which  I  think  is  dangerous  with  any  association  of  men,  no  matter 
what.  If  you  are  not  willing  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  community  in 
which  you  reside  you  are  not  a  good  citizen.  You  can  not  be. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  would  that  signify  that  this  joint  board 
should  be  an  open  shop  on  both  sides— any  employer  could  join  the  association? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   Any  employee? 

Mr.  FEE.  Any  employee. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  union  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  employers'  association? 

Mr.  FKK.  It  wouldn't  make  any  difference,  they  could  be  affiliated  there. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  would  you  make  your  rules  binding  on  those 
who  join — who  did  not  join — employers  who  did  not  join,  or  employees  who 
did  not  join? 

Mr.  FKK.  Well,  there  are  details — this,  in  my  mind  is  not  worked  out  com- 
pletely. But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  any  set  of  right-thinking  men 
could  find  ways  and  means  to  make  another  man  think  right;  in  other  words, 
it  could  bring  him  to  see  the  light.  There  are  a  great  many  of  us  in  darkness, 
iii  business  and  in  general  walks  of  life,  just  as  well  as  there  are  men  who  are 
criminally  inclined,  and  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  education. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Have  you  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  building 
trades  council? 

Mr.  FKK.  No.  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  have  taken  it  up  with  the  bricklayers'  union; 
that  is  the  only  one? 

Mr.  FEE.  The  matter  of  the  tax? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FEE.  We  have.     It  is  in  committee  now  with  the  bricklayers'  union. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  the  only  negotiations  of  a  collective  char- 
acter that  you  have  taken  up  so  far? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Weinstock  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  gather,  Mr.  Fee,  that  unorganized  labor,  as  it 
exists,  has  the  grievance  that  the  employers  fix  the  wage  arbitrarily,  and  that 
the  unorganized  worker  must  either  accept  it  or  quit  the  job;  in  other  words, 
that  he  has  not  a  voice  in  fixing  the  wage  that  he  is  to  receive.  I  gather  from 
the  statements  that  you  have  made,  Mr.  Fee,  that  the  conditions  in  the  buildi  •  -• 
trades  in  San  Francisco  are  reversed. 

Mr.  FEE.  Correct. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  that  the  organized  labor  fixes  the  wage  and 
that  the  employer  has  absolutely  no  voice  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct. 
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Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  That  the  wage  is  fixed  arbitrarily? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  And  that  the  employer  therefore  is  robbed  of  his 
right  to  have  a  say  in  how  much  wage  shall  be  paid? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  your  remedy,  as  I  gather  it,  is  this — joint 
counsel? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  both  sides  shall  have  an  equal  voice  in 
the  matter? 

Mr.  FEE.  That  is  the  object. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  In  the  event  of  this  joint  counsel  not  being  able 
to  agree,  it  then  goes  to  an  executive  committee? 

Mr.  FKE.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  suppose  the  executive  committee  can  not 
agree,  what  then? 

Mr.  FEE.  The  conditions  of  the  executive  committee  would  have  to  be  such 
that — supposing  a  condition  that  they  can't  agree,  they  would  call  in  an  addi- 
tional man,  who,  after  listening  to  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  etc.,  would 
settle  the  question. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  In  other  words,  if  the  executive  committee  could 
not  agree,  it  would  be  then  submitted  to  arbitration? 

Mr.  FEE.  No;  not  arbitration.  They  would  call  a  man  in  to  listen  in  whom 
they  both  had  confidence,  and  let  him  decide. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  He  would  arbitrate  between  the  two? 

Mr.  FEE.  ^Arbitration,  as  I  understand  it,  is  more  than  one. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  can  have  1  or  20.  There  is  no  limit-to  the 
number. 

Mr.  FEE.  Perhaps  I  don't  understand  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  term 
"  arbitration." 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Arbitration  does  not  mean  any  fixed  numl>er. 
It  means  any  number  that  the  two  sides  may  agree  on,  whether  that  number  is 
one  or  any  number. 

You  then  settle  this  dispute  and  that  is  final? 

Mr.  FEE.  It  would  be  settled  in  the  central  body. 

Commissioner   WEINSTOCK.  Exactly. 

Now,  you  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  dealing  with  or- 
ganized labor  in  collective  bargaining.  What  advantages  are  there,  if  any? 

Mr.  FEE.  Well,  I  don't  think  there  are  any  advantages  in  this  town.  I  think 
the  unions  in  this  town  have  put  the  city  in  such  shape  that  the  city  is  stand- 
ing still,  and  factories  and  industries  have  left  the  city  and  will  go  to  other 
places;  and  if  it  continues  the  conditions  in  the  city  will  just  remain,  as  it 
were,  dead,  with  what  additional  new  life  comes  in  through  mining  and  ship- 
ping which  can  not  go  to  other  places. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  We  are  to  understand,  then,  Mr.  Fee.  that  your 
opinion  is  that  San  Francisco  has  not  made  any  progress  industrially  or  com- 
mercially in  recent  years? 

Mr.  FEE.  Commercially  it  has.  because  of  its  being  the  only  seaport  on  a 
long  stretch  of  coast.  Commercial  industries  have  to  come  here:  can't  go  to 
other  places. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  But  that  it  has  not  grown  industrially? 

Mr.  FEE.  No. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  hold  organized  labor  responsible  for 
that? 

Mr.  FEE.  I  do. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  on  the  theory  that  because  of  the  alleged 
arbitrary  and  distorted  attitude  of  organized  labor  it  frightens  capital  from 
locating  here? 

Mr.  FEE.  It  does.     Now 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Now,  has  San  Francisco  stood  still  industrially 
any  more  or  any  less  the  last  two  or  three  years  than  have  other  cities  else- 
where? 

Mr.  FEE.  I  believe  it  has.  Would  you  permit  me  just  there,  when  you  speak 
of  that,  to  state  a  condition  that  occurred  down  at  the  McLaren  &  Peterson 
job.  located  on  Powell  and  Sutter  streets,  a  condition  amongst  the  plasterers. 
They  were  behind  on  the  plastering  work,  the  vestibule,  which  was  a  great 
deal'  of  ornamental  work  in  the  vestibule,  and  it  was  decided  to  work  Sunday 
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on  the  work  so  as  to  get  it  completed.  The  contractor  was  behind  on  time. 
Tlu'.v  were  willing:  to  pay  the  double  time,-  $14  a  day  to  the  plasterers  for 
working,  and  the  plasterers  were  willing  to  work.  The  union  steps  in  and 
says  that  they  can't  employ  the  men  who  are  regularly  working  on  the  build- 
ing for  that  Sunday:  they  must  take  other  men.  Now.  anyone  knows  who 
is  familial-  with  any  line  of  work  that  you  take  a  man  that  has  been  working 
in  a  building  or  in  any  other  place  of  work  on  a  particular  class  he  is  more 
familiar  with  what  is  done  than  if  you  bring  an  outsider  in.  Therefore  it 
costs  more  money,  and  in  addition  to  that  you  pick  up  men  and  the  chances 
arc  you  would  not  get  the  skilled  mechanics  that  the  work  in  the  vestibule 
would  require,  while  those  men  working  on  the  building  had  been  working  on 
ornamental  work  in  the  same  building  and,  naturally,  were  good  men  at  that 
work  or  they  wouldn't  remain. 

Now.  where  the  union  steps  in — and  the  injustice  of  the  proposition  is  to  force 
a  man  to  not  permit  the  same  men  that  were  on  the  building,  but  to  take  men 
outside  who  were  not  busy,  put  them  in  that  vestibule,  and  make  the  employer 
c-mploy  thorn.  Now,  there  is  a  condition  that  we  are  up  against  in  this  city,  the 
contractor  has  really  absolutely  nothing  to  say. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  You  offer  that  instance,  Mr.  Fee,  as  I  understand 
it,  as  an  illustration  of  the  despotism  of  organized  labor  here? 

Mr.  FEE.  Correct.  And  it  is  those  methods  carried  out  with  factory  work  and 
other  industries  who  can't  live  here  which  drives  them  away. 

Commissioner  WKTNSTOCK.  Can  you  give  this  commission  any  specific  in- 
stances. Mr.  Fee.  where  industries  have  been  driven  out  of  San  Francisco,  or 
where  prospective  industries  have  remained  away  from  here  on  account  of  labor 
conditions? 

Mr.  FEK.    I  can't  name  them,  but  they  c.-m  be  got  if  the  commission  desires. 

Commissioner  WKIX STOCK.  Could  you  compile  those  and  send  them  in  to  the 
commission? 

Mr.  FEE.    I  can  ;  yes. 

Commmissioner  WKINSTO<  K.    We  should  regard  those  ;is  material  matter. 

Mr.  FKK.    I  will  d-- 

(See  Fee  Fxhihit  No.  3.) 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  What  is  the  effect,  Mr.  I V,  .  afl  th<>  n^iilt  of  your 
business  experience — you  have  been  engaged  in  contracting  how  many  years, 
Mr.  Fee? 

Mr.  FEE.   T  have  been  in  for  myself  hero  about  six  years. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.    About  six  years? 

Mr.  FEK.    Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Well,  what  is  the  effect  of  so-called  cutthroat  com- 
petition among  contractors:  what  is  the  ultimate  result? 

Mr.  FKK.  \\  ell,  the  result  is  there  is  very  little  money  made  in  the  contracting 
business  in  ibis  city. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  And  what  effect  does  that  have  upon  the  con- 
tractors themselves? 

Mr.  FKE.   In  what  particular  way? 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.    Financially. 

Mr.  FKK.  Well,  there  is  a  great  many  contractors  in  this  city  that  are  not  in  a 
good  condition  financially.  That  is  true. 

Commissioner  WKINSIO,  K.  Well,  is  that,  then,  in  the  interest  of.  the  con- 
tractors, in  the  interest  of  the  community,  and  in  the  interest  of  society  generally 
that  cutthroat  competition  shall  make  the  industry  unprofitable? 

Mr.  FEE.  No.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  not.  At  the  same  time  I  would  prefer 
to  have  a  condition  of  that  kind  rather  than  have  a  condition  where  men  make 
combinations  and  trusts  and  set  the  price  arbitrarily  on  a  piece  of  work  that  you 
wish  done. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  of  the  two  evils,  which  would  be  the  lesser 
evil?  That  is,  in  the  lirst  place,  they  can  not.  as  T  understand  it.  under  the 
law.  they  can  not  very  well  combine  on  prices  without  becoming  lawbreakers. 

Mr.  FKK.   They  can  not  unless  they  do  it  secretly. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.    Yes. 

Mr.  FEE.  That  is,  there  is  a  conditionfthat  we  as  an  organization  have  opposed 
ever  since  this  organization  was  organized. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Well,  what  would  be  your  remedy  for  cutthroat 
competition? 

Mr.  FKE.  The  only  remedy  that  I  can  see  is  for  a  man  to  use  his  judgment  and 
not  listen  to  owners  and  architects  who  give  him  a  talk  like  this.  "  Now,  we 
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would  like  to  have  you  do  the  job,  but  you  are  not  low  on  it ;  there  is  another 
man,"  or  the  chances  are  they  won't  say  who  the  other  man  is,  "  but  there  is  a 
lower  figure,  and  we  would  very  much  like  to  have  you  do  the  job.  The  owner 
prefers  you.  But,  of  course,  business  is  business,  and  we  can't  pay  you  more 
than  what  the  other  man  is  willing  to  do  it  for."  Well,  if  the  man  falls  for  it — 
I  fell  for  it  myself  at  times,  and  I  never  did  unless  I  lost  money  by  it,,  and  I 
learned  better.  If  a  man  will  cut  his  figures,  then  they  will  go  to  the  other 
fellow  and  give  him  the  same  thing,  and  they  will  keep  seesawing  until  they  get 
down  to  bedrock  by  one  or  the  other.  The  chances  are  before  they  get  through, 
the  man  who  has  the  job  has  it  for  less  money  than  he  can  really  do  it  for.  The 
result  is  he  must  either  do  an  inferior  job,  or  he  must  lose  money,  one  of  the  two. 
Now,  I  believe  a  remedy  for  that  would  be  to  have  all  bids  opened  in  public. 
If  bids  are  opened  in  public  so  that  each  bidder  knows  what  the  other  man  is 
bidding,  why,  he  won't  cut  his  bid  in  that  manner.  It  would  eliminate  a  great 
deal  of  that  work. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Then,  one  of  your  remedies  for  cutthroat  competi- 
tion among  contractors  would  be  the  open  bid,  publicly  opened  V 

Mr.  FEE.  The  opening  of  bids  in  public. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  see. 

Mr.  FEE.  Where  all  those  who  are  bidding  on  the  work  could  be  present  the 
same  as  municipal  work. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  But  on  the  whole  you  regard  cutthroat  competition 
as  a  curse  rather  than  as  a  blessing? 

Mr.  FEE.  Well,  it  is  not  a  blessing.  At  the  same  time,  of  the;  two  evils,  I 
would  prefer  to  see  the  condition  of  cutthroat  competition  to  a  condition  of 
combinations. 

Commissioner  WTEINSTOCK.  I  see. 

Mr.  FEE.  Because  any  combination  which  places  an  illegal  tax  upon  owners  is 
bad  for  the  community.  It  is  not  only  the  owner,  but  it  is  the  entire  public. 
And  I  think  a  man  is  very,  very  wrong  when  he  enters  into  a  proposition  of 
that  kind.  It  is  not  only  the  particular  owner  that  is  going  to  build,  but  it 
reaches  out  throughout  the  public  to  the  community  at  large.  And  I  would 
prefer  the  cutthroat  competition  to  a  condition  where  they  can  arbitrarily  set 
a  price  and  have  it  one  that  you  can't  get  away  from. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  AVell,  then  summing  up  your  attitude  on  that 
particular  point,  I  gather  it  is  this,  that  you  realize  a  monopoly  would  be 
harmful  ? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  if  contractors  could  get  together  and  pool 
and  fix  prices  at  the  cost  of  the  owner,  it  would  be  an  evil? 

Mr.  FEE.  Decidedly,  yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  On  the  other  hand,  cutthroat  competition  is  like- 
wise the  opposite  evil? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  remedy  or  the  ideal  condition  is  to  avoid  those 
two  extremes,  and  you  would  do  it  in  the  contract  business  by  public  bids? 

Mr.  FEE.  I  would. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  opening  bids  in  public? 

Mr.  FEE.  Opening  bids  in  public. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  one  contractor  could  not  secretly  under- 
mine the  other? 

Mr.  FEE.  Correct. 

Commissioner  WTEINSTOCK.  Now,  briefly,  what  is  the  attitude  of  your  builders' 
association  toward  unionism?  Do  you  regard  it  as  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing, 
do  you  believe  in  unions,  or  are  you  opposed  to  unions? 

Mr.  FEE.  No;  we  believe  in  unions.  Any  organization,  if  run  on  legitimate 
lines,  men  who  intend  to  do  right,  is  a  good  thing  in  the  community.  Where  the 
harm  comes  is  where  they  forget  the  rights  of  others  and  seek  to  further  their 
own  individual  rights.  They  lose  sight  of  what  a  citizen  should  do.  They  put 
their  laws  above  the  laws  of  the  Nation  and  teach  a  belief  which,  if  it  is 
carried  out,  will  eventually  destroy  our  republican  form  of  government,  just 
as  true  as  you  are  sitting  here. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  gathered  from  your  statement,  Mr.  Fee,  that  you 
at  one  time  were  a  unionist? 

Mr.  FEE.  I  was;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  then,  you  are  familiar  with  the  aims  and 
purposes  and  the  objects  of  unionism? 
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Mr.  FEE.  To  a  certain  extent  ;  yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  was  labor  in  San  Francisco  profited  by  union- 
ism, what  advantage  lias  unionism  been  to  the  man  in  the  building  trades,  the 
worker  in  the  building  trades? 

Mr.  FEE.  They  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  wage  here  which  is  higher 
than  at  any  other  point  in  the  United  States,  I  believe. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  FKK.  But 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  about  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  FEE.  Well,  the  hours  of  labor,  we  work  eight  hours,  but  that  is  a  general 
proposition. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  the  general  condition? 

Mr.   FEE.  It  would  come  to  that  anyway. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Was  there  an  eight-hour  day  before  unionism  was 
strong  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  FKK.  Years  ago  there  was.     Then  it  went  to  nine,  then  it  came  back. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Have  the  conditions,  working  conditions,  been 
bettered  any  since  unionism  has  got  into  the  saddle? 

Mr.  FEE.  Well,  in  one  way  you  might  say  they  are.  But  here  is  the  point 
that  everyone  seems  to  lose  sight  of — to  go  to  extremes  you  could  place  wages 
by  continuous  raising  until  you  would  force  all  industries  out  of  the  United 
States,  or,  take  this  Stale,  force  them  entirely  out  of  the  State.  Now,  that  is 
a  condition  which  is  not  good  for  the  working  man  or  for  anyone  else. 

And  there  is  :m  c<-.>n<>mic  point  that  you  must  consider,  and  that  union  men 
absolutely  forget.  The  same  thing  applies  to  them  in  considering  their  rights. 
They  get  SO  that  no  rights  are  to  be  observed  except  what  they  consider  theirs. 
And  there  is  a  point  there,  and  that  point  is  when  you  get  to  a  point  where  you 
have  no  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  community  in  which  you  live  you  are  get- 
ting to  a  danger  point. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes.  Well,  would  it  be  fair  to  assume,  then,  Mr. 
Fee.  from  what  you  have  said,  dealing  only  with  the  advantages  that  unionism 
has  brought  to  the  worker,  that  the  worker  has  profited  by  a  higher  wage,  by 
shorter  hours,  and  by  better  working  conditions? 

Mr.  FEE.  A  certain  clique,  or  certain  set  of  men.  They  are  not  the  only 
working  men  in  the  country.  We  all  have  to  work,  and  those  outside  of  that 
circle  are  injured  by  it  to  a  certain  extent. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  So  far  as  the  members,  the  unionists,  are  con- 
< •.  '-nod,  would  that  hold  good  in  their  case? 

Mr.   FEE.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  That  their  wages  have  been  raised,  their  hours 
have  been  shortened,  their  working  conditions  have  been  improved'.' 

Mr.  FEK.  AVell,  now,  in  working  conditions,  there  is  a  point,  too.  These  men, 
I  think,  think  that  a  working  condition  is  improved  where  a  man  is  prevented 
from  doing  a  fair  day's  work. 

Y«Mi  take  the  ambition  out  of  a  man,  and  you  take  that  out  of  a  man  that  is 
a  man.  Now.  I  know  positively  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  young  man,  I 
don't  care  whether  he  is  a  boy  without  or  with  parents,  and  so  forth,  that,  if 
he  has  ambition  and  wishes  to  do  something  for  himself  he  has  every  oppor- 
tunity in  this  country  to  do  it. 

We  have  night  schools,  public  night  schools  and  private  night  schools,  where 
Tie  can  go  and  study  and  apply  himself  and  improve  himself  in  that  particular 
line  in  which  he  is  engaged.  I'.nt  it  is  the  indolent,  the  person  or  the  hoy  that 
does  not  realize  the  necessity  of  doing  this,  and  he  gets  along  and  gets  Into  a 
groove  and  keeps  going  there  and  never  does  any  better.  But  he  can  do  it  if 
he  will. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  now,  as  a  citizen,  Mr.  Fee,  forget  for  the 
moment  that  you  are  a  contractor,  as  a  citizen  knowing  the  conditions  as  well 
as  you  do  know  them,  if  you  had  the  power  would  yon,  in  the  interest  of  the 
common  welfare,  in  the  interest  of  society  generally,  would  you  or  would  you 
not  wipe  out  unionism'.' 

Mr.  FEE.  I  would  wipe  out  the  dictatorship.  I  would  teach  men  to  be  right. 
I  would  teach  them  to  believe  what  was  right.  I  would  teach  them  to  not 
believe  that  their  so-called  laws  are  above  the  laws  of  the  land.  You  can  take 
any  man  and  give  him  power  and  let  him  remain  there — you  can't  do  it  with- 
out ruining  him  and  ruining  the  body  which  he  deals  with! 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  1  take  if,  HUM),  you  would  not  wipe  out  unionism, 
but  you  would  want  to  wipe  out  the  evils  which  it  lias  developed? 
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Mr.  FKK.  That  is  correct;  unionism  I  don't  believe  in  wiping  out. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  if  you  could  be  satisfied,  Mr.  Fee — that  is, 
one  of  the  objections  to  unionism  that  you  have,  as  the  result  of  your  experi- 
ence, is  what  has  become  known  as  the  closed  shop? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  the  unions  not  permitting  the  employer 
to  employ  anyone  but  a  union  member? 

Mr.  FEE.  Correct. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  regard  that   as  one  of  the  evils? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Supposing  it  would  be  shown  to  your  satisfaction 
that  the  closed  shop  would  mean  the  death  of  unionism,  would  you  still  favor 
the  open  shop? 

Mr.  FEE.  I  don't  think  that  a  condition  of  that  kind  would  come  about. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  the  question  is  not  whether  it  would  or  not. 

Mr.  FEE.  Well,  I  know,  but  to  eliminate  any  factor  that  might  come  in  of 
that  nature,  I  believe  that  a  body  composed  of  both  masters  and  craftsmen — 
now,  there  are  illegal  'men,  and  men  who  will  not  observe  the  law  among 
business  men,  just  as  much  as  there  are  among  anybody  else,  and  you  have 
to  take  care  of  them,  and  the  way  to  take  care  of  them  is  through  organiza- 
tion. Now,  to  eliminate  that  man  from  getting  the  upper  hand,  to  eliminate 
the  illegal  mind  that  is  in  control  of  the  union  from  getting  the  upper  hand, 
have  a  body  composed  of  both. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Evidently  I  haven't  made  my  question  clear, 
Mr.  Fee.  I  take  it  that  you  are  not  opposed  to  unionism? 

Mr.  FEE.  No. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  are  opposed  to  what  you  believe  is  an  evil 
in  unionism? 

Mr.  FEE.  Correct. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  closed  shop. 

Mr.   FEE.  Correct. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  yet,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  your  satisfac- 
tion that  the  open  shop  meant  the  wiping  out  of  unionism,  the  death  of 
unionism,  would  you  still  favor  the  open  shop? 

Mr.  FEE.  Well,  you  are  assuming  that  you  could  wipe  out  unionism? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  FEE.  You  can't  do  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  supposing  the  open  shop  would  wipe  it  out? 

Mr.  FEE.  Well,  it  won't  wipe  it  out.  You  can't  wipe  it  out  any  more  than 
you  could  wipe  out  a  church  by  opposition.  It  is  in  the  people  and  it  will 
stay  here. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  then,  your  answer  to  my  question,  as  I 
take  it,  is  simply  that  you  can't  wipe  out  unionism? 

Mr.  FEE.  No,  sir ;  you  can't,  in  my  belief. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  But  supposing  you  could  by  the  open  shop,  which 
would  you  then  favor,  the  union  or  the  open  shop? 

Mr.  FEE.  I  think,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large,  the  open  shop 
would  be  preferable. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  In  that  case  you  would  wipe  out  unionism? 

Mr.  FEE.  No;  I  would  not,  because  you  can't  do  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  I  gathered  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Fee,  that 
if  there  was  a  choice,  if  you  had  to  choose  between  wiping  out  unionism  or 
wiping  out  the  open  shop,  you  would  let  the  open  shop  stand  and  let  union- 
ism go? 

Mr.  FEE.  Well,  you  are  assuming  that  I  concede  that  unionism  can  be  wiped 
out.  Now,  I  don't  concede  that,  because  I  don't  believe  it  can  be  done. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  do  you  believe  that  unionism  can  exist 
with  the  open  shop? 

Mr.  FEE.  It  can  decidedly ;  yes. 

Commissioner  WKIX  STOCK.  Can  you  give  instances  to  the  commission,  Mr. 
Fee,  where  unionism  flourishes  with  the  open  shop? 

Mr.  FEE.  It  existed  in  this  city  under  open-shop  conditions  before  the 
unionists  gained  control. 

Commissioner  AYEINSTOCK.  Well,  but  were  the  conditions  to  the  workers  us 
favorable  then  as  now? 

Mr.  FEE.  In  some  respects,  yes;  in  some  respects,  no. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Were  the  wages  as  high  as  they  are  now? 
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Mr.  FEE.  No. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Were  the  hours  as  short  as  they  are  now? 

Mr.  FEE.  No ;  not  during  my  time. 

(1ommissioner  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  while  the  unions  as  unions  do  exist,  de- 
spite the  open  shop,  they  are  not  as  posperous  as  they  were  with  the  closed 
shop  ? 

Mr.  FEE.  The  circle 

Commissioner  WEI.N STOCK.  For  their  number? 

Mr.  FEE.  For  their  number;  yes.  But  there  are  others  besides  that  that  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Take  the  conditions  of  a  community;  you  have  to 
take  the  community  as  a  whole;  you  can  not  consider  or  take  any  particular 
circle  and  say  the  community  are  successful  or  unsuccessful  according  to  that 
circle. 

Mr.  AVKI.XSTOCK.  Are  you  at  all  familiar  with  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
Australasia  and  New  Zealand? 

Mr.  FEE.  Beg  pardon? 

Commissioner  WKI.X STOCK.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  that  prevail 
in  Australasia  and  New  /calami V 

Mr.  FEE.  No;  I  am  not. 

Commissioner  WHIN-STOCK.  Let  me  briefly  tell  you  the  story  of  Australasia  and 
ask  you  whether  you  think  it  would  fit  here:  In  Australasia  and  New  Zealand, 
where  they  have  compulsory  arbitration — which  I  don't  want  to  bring  out  as  an 
'issue— the  courts  have  decided  that  the  employer  shall  give  unionists  the  prefer- 
ence in  employment,  provided,  however,  that  the  unions  are  open:  they  accept 
anybody  who  applies  for  membership:  provided,  also,  that  the  initiation  fee 
shall  not  exceed,  say.  (\~t  rents;  provided  the  monthly  dues  do  not  exceed,  say,  50 
cents.  In  other  words,  they  have  a  closed  shop  with  the  open  union.  Now, 
workers  — and  the  farmers  came  down  and  loaded  the  goods  and  threw  the 
unions? 

Mr.  FEE.  Well.  I  believe  that — if  I  remember  correctly — I  was  reading  in  the 
paper  some  time  ago  where  there  was  a  dork  strike  on  in  Australia — the  dock 
workers — and  the  farmers  came  down  and  loaded  the  goods  and  threw  the 
dock  men  out. 

Commissioner  WEINVIOCK.    ?eft 

Mr.  FEE.  Now.  it  a  condition  Of  that  kind  would  not  remedy  things  of  that 
kind,  1  say  positively  it  is  no  good. 

Commissioner  \Yi.i  XSTOCK.  please  remember.  Mr.  Fee.  that  under  the  Aus- 
tralian law  it  does  not  apply  to  all  industries;  it  only  applies  to  those  industries 
that  voluntarily  come  in  under  the  law.  The  dork  strikers  at  that  time,  per- 
haps had  not  come  in  under  the  law.  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  strike,  just  as 
they  would  be  here;  but  only  the  industries  that  come  in  under  the  law  and 
rulings  of  the  courts  are  that  the  employers  shall  give  the  union  man  the  pref- 
erence, provided  the  union  is  an  open  union. 

Mr.  FEE.  Well.  I  do  not  know  just  how  the  laws  are  down  there.  But  I  had  a 
talk  with  some  men  that  have  come  up  from  Australia  about  the  conditions  in 
general,  and  from  what  I  have  read  and  been  told  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  plan  in  vogue  in  Australia  is  a  failure,  for  the  reason  I  believe 
that  any  scheme  which  will  not  prevent  the  tying  up  of  work,  the  loss  of  time 
and  money,  is  a  failure.  What  I  wanted  is  something  that  will  prevent  strikes 
and  keep  the  machinery  going  while  questions  are  being  adjusted. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  You  pointed  out.  Mr.  Fe.>.  that  the  union  made 
itself  a  monopoly  by  establishing  prohibitory  examinations? 

Mr.   FEE.   Yes. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  With  a  view  of  limiting  the  number  of  members 
in  a  union? 

Mr.    FEE.   Yes,   sir. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  And  that  that,  in  your  opinion,  was  an  evil;  that 
that  ought  not  to  be  done? 

Mr.   FI.-.K.    Yes. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Very  well.  Now,  supposing  that  evil  was  rem- 
edied, and  supposing  that  you  had  the  open  union  in  place  of  the  closed  union; 
that  is,  closed  against  all  but  a  limited  number  of  men,  would  you  still  object  to 
the  union? 

Mr.  FEE.  T  would  object  to  the  closed  shop  because  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
union  has  the  right  to  force  a  man  onto  some  particular  belief,  as  far  as  work- 
ing conditions  go.  any  more  than  I  believe  that  it  has  the  riirht  to  impose  upon 
him  certain  religious  beliefs. 
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Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  see.  Then  you  would  be  opposed  to  the  closed 
shop  even  if  they  had  an  open  union? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  would  be  opposed  to  the  closed  shop  under 
all  circumstances? 

Mr.  FEE.  I  do  not  believe  in  forcing  a  man  to  join  the  union  any  more — 
joining  the  union,  commercial  organ i/ation,  or  otherwise.  I  believe  that  the 
organization  should  be  made  such  that  the  man  would  be  glad  to  join  it,  not  to 
use  force.  And  to  do  that,  if  you  run  it  on  right  and  .just  lines,  no  matter 
whether  business,  association,  or  union,  remember  the  other  man,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  much  you  have  been  injured  by  him  still  remember  that  he  has  rights, 
and  keep  yourself  within  the  laws  of  the  country  within  which  you  live. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Are  you  familiar,  Mr.  Foe.  with  initiation  fees  in 
the  various  crafts  connected  with  the  building  trades? 

Mr.  FEE.  No ;  I  am  not  with  all  of  them. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Could  you  get  those  and  furnish  (hem  to  this 
commission? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  list  of  initiation  fees  in  the  various  crafts? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes,  sir. 

(See  Fee  Exhibit  No.  3.) 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it.  One  more 
question:  You  pointed  out  in  the  bricklayers'  industry  \vhere  the  brick  masons 
levied  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the  contractors. 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  becomes  of  that  one-half  of  1  per  cent? 

Mr.  FEE.  It  is  paid  into  the  union. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  FEE.  They  say  that  it  is  paid — that  it  is  used  for  the  furthering  of  the 
brick  industry. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Who  in  the  end  pays  that  one-half  of  1  per  cent? 

Mr.  FEE.  Well,  the  owner  will  eventually  pay  that,  that  is  true.  There  are 
cases  in  this  city  where  the  contractor  had  to  pay  it,  where  it  was  percentage 
work  and  where  the  charge  came  in  and  the  owner  did  not  consider  it  a  charge 
in  the  cost  of  the  building,  but  a  charge  that  if  it  had  to  be  paid,  had  to  be 
paid  by  the  contractor.  Therefore  the  contractor  would  have  to  pay  it.  But 
after  that  comes  in  vogue,  if  it  does  come  in  vogue,  it  will  come  on  the  owner. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Ultimately? 

Mr.   FEE.  Yes,   sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  be  added  on  the  cost? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same  as  compensation  taxes  and  insurance  taxes 
and  all  those  things. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Can  you  tell  the  commission  upon  what  ground 
the  brick  masons  have  levied  the  tax;  what  reasons  they  have  offered? 

Mr.  FEE.  Just  because  they  are  strong  enough  to  do  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Just  an  arbitrary  measure? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  No  other  reason  behind  it? 

Mr.  FEE.  The  only  reason  given  is  that  they  are  going  to  use  that  money  to 
further  the  brick  industry. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  the  alleged  reason? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Have  you  been  able  to  learn  what  the  real  pur- 
pose is  in  levying  this  tax,  what  the  actual  use  is  to  which  the  money  is  put? 

Mr.  FEE.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  it  eventually  will  be  turned  into  the 
union's  funds,  but  that  is  what  they  claim  at  the  present  time,  because  even 
now  some  of  them  are  advocating  and  saying,  "  Well,  if  we  can  put  this  over, 
we  won't  have  to  pay  any  dues;  it  will  run  the  union."  So  that  while  at  the 
present  time  it  is  supposed  to  be  used  for  the  furthering  of  the  brick  industry, 
eventually  it  would  remain  in  the  treasury  of  the  bricklayers'  union  and  be 
used  for  its  personal  benefit. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Garretson  would  like  to  «sk  a  few  questions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  would  like  to  know  ethically  what  the  difference 
is  between  that  one-half  of  1  per  cent — bear  in  mind  I  am  not  passing  on  the 
merits  of  it  in  any  way,  one  way  or  the  other — but  ethically  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  moral  of  that  levy  and  the  moral  of  the  employer  of  fifty 
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or  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  State  levying  a  hospital  fee  of  a  dollar  on 
thnt  many  laborers  when  they  get  nothing  for  it,  virtually  ? 

Mr.  FEE.  Well,  a  levy  on  a  man  for  hospital  services,  I  presume,  is  on  the 
theory  that  the  men  receive  their  money  when  injured.'  If  he  does  not 

Commissioner  GAKRETSON.  Not  receive  his  money. 

Mr.  FEE.  Well,  he  receives  the  value,  or  another  man  does  who  is  injured. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  On  theory  that  is  possibly  correct ;  how  is  it  in 
fact? 

Mr.  FEE.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  laborer,  is  he  consulted  in  that?  Have  you 
attended  any  of  these  hearings? 

Mr.   FEE.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  here. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  have  heard  how  much  the  laborer  was  con- 
sult^! in  that  matter? 

Mr.   FEE.  Yes,   sir. 

Commissioner  GARKETSOX.  Ethically,  is  one  any  more  right  than  the  other? 

Mr.  FEE.  Well,  if  you  were  to  ask  me  if  the  levying  of  a  tax  on  labor  such 
:  s  N  done  or  lias  been  done  in  the  past  in  camps,  why  I  would  say  it  was 
not  right. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  There  is  as  much  moral  justification  for  it  as 
you  hold  there  is  for  this  one-half  of  1  per  cent  and  no  more,  possibly? 

Mr.  FEK.  Well,  they  are  both  wrong,  I  think.  As  to  what  degree,  I  wouldn't 
care  to  state  at  the  present  lime. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSOX.  In  one  at  least  the  contractor  can  pass  it  on  to 
the  owner,  but  in  the  other  the  man  can't  pass  it  on  to  anybody;  he  is  against 
bedrock.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  FEE.  Well,  there  are  so  many  different  angles  you  can  look  at  that 
that  I  don't  want  to  answer  a  question  like  that  offhand. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSOX.  When  you  spoke  of  the  fact  that  a  man  took 
!•  contract  at  a  certain  price,  owing  to  the  methods  that  were  employed,  possibly 
by  architects  or  others  in  getting  the  prices,  and  that  there  were  only  two 
things  open  to  him — one  was  to  do  cheap  work,  the  other  to  take  the  loss. 
If  there  was  no  union,  wouldn't  there  be  a  third  rule — cut  the  wages? 

Mr.  FEE.  No.  sir:  1  don't  think  so.  Conditions  are  a  great  deal  different 
now  from  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Commissioner    GAKKETSOX.   What    has    made   the   difference,    the   union? 

Mr.  FEE.  No.  sir;  it  is  not  the  union.  You  take  corporations  10  years  ago 
would  do  things  that  the  individual  would  not  do.  You  take  to-day,  and 
individuals  will  go  further  than  a  corporation  will.  In  other  words,  a  cor- 
poration at  the  present  time,  with  few  exceptions — there  are  exceptions,  of 
coin-so — will  take  and  carry  on  its  business,  conduct  its  business  closer  to 
the  lav:  than  some  individuals  will. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSOX.  You  hold  the  corporation  has  developed  a  soul, 
then? 

Mr.  FEE.  Well,  I  think  it  is  public  opinion  that  is  forcing  it  to  do  that,  and 
public  opinion  would  take  and  force  conditions  of  this  kind  as  well.  It  would 
!•«•  t.i  the  interest  of  the  contractor  to  see  that  a  man  did  not  underpay. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSOX.  You  think  this  spirit  of  '70  is  having  its  effect  on 
the  corporation? 

Mr.  FEE.  Well.  I  would  not  be  justified  in  saying  just  what  it  is,  but  I 
think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  manhood  in  an  American  yet. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSOX.  No  matter  what  caste  he  is? 

Mr.   FEE.  Yes.   sir. 

Commissioner  GAKRETSOX.  Do  you  believe  this  spirit  of  '70  has  any  effect 
in  keeping  the  unions  alive,  or  are  you  an  ardent  believer  that  they  can't  be 
abolished? 

Mr.  FEE.  The  spirit  of  '7C  was  for  right  and  the  spirit  of  '70  as  taught  by  the 
labor  leaders  is  for  wrong. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  They  are  still  working  toward  it? 

Mr.  FEE.  No,  sir;  going  further  from  it  all  the  time. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  mean,  keeping  the  spirit  alive. 

Mr.  FEE.  When  any  leader  of  any  organization,  no  matter  whether  busi- 
ness, labor,  or  otherwise,  puts  itself  above  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  it 
exists  it  is  getting  on  dangerous  grounds. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSOX.  What  would  you  hold  is  the  difference  between 
disregarding  the  law  and  securing  the  passage  of  a  vicious  law? 

Mr.  FEE.  I  beg  your  pardon?     Will  you  repeat  that? 
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Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  would  you  hold  is  the  difference  between 
disregarding  the  law  and  securing  the  passage  and  enactment  of  a  vicious 
law? 

Mr.  FEE.  Well,  I  think  the  labor  unions  are  securing  the  passage  of  a  good 
many  vicious  laws  right  at  the  present  time. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Anybody  else  doing  it? 

Mr.  FEE.  There  are  others  doing  it  ;  they  are  not  the  only  ones. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  Has  anybody  done  it  in  the  past  except  labor 
unions? 

Mr.  FEE.  Ye.s,  sir ;  there  have  beeji. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then,  they  haven't  a  monopoly  of  all  evil  then? 

Mr.  FEE.  Indeed  not. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  this  matter  of  making  them  see  the  light  that 
you  referred  to — that  you  thought  that  a  man  who  was  wrong  could  be  made 
to  see  the  light,  were  you  here  the  other  day,  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  last  week? 

Mr.  FEE.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  didn't  hear  the  way  a  man  over  in  Stockton 
was  made  to  see  the  light? 

Mr.  FEE.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  GAKRETKON.  Then,  you  could  not  give  testimony  as  to  whether 
you  thought  that  was  a  desirable  way  or  not.  You  stated  you  could  not  con- 
ceive of  a  position  where  a  man  should  be  barred  from  a  position  on  account  of 
his  belief? 

Mr.  FEE.  Correct.     Government  or  State  position. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  About  postmasters.  They  are  barred  on  account 
of  their  beliefs.  That  is  a  political  belief,  it  is  said  to  be,  I  don't  know,  I  never 
had  many  of  those.  But  are  not  men  barred  from  all  Government  positions  as 
a  general  proposition  on  account  of  political  beliefs,  under  the  spoils  system? 

Mr.  FEE.  As  a  political  proposition  they  are,  I  believe.  To  the  victor  belongs 
the  spoils,  they  claim,  but  that  is  a  condition — that  is  etirely  different  from  a 
proposition  of  forcing  a  man.  He  is  not  forced  to  be  a  Democrat,  or  he  is  not. 
forced  to  be  a  Republican,  or  any  other  belief.  He  can  join  whatever  he  wishes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  he  can't  get  the  position  unless  he  does. 

Mr.  FEE.  If  he  is  in  with  the  victor  he  can.  But  the  other  conditions  is, 
you  force  a  man  into  a  thing  whether  he  wishes  or  not. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  talk  of  the  matter  of  force.  Personally  from 
my  own — isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  is  no  force  on  any  man  to  become  a  Republi- 
can or  Democrat? 

Mr.  FEE.  No,  sir;  there  is  not. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  he  can't  get  the  position  when  one  or  the  other 
party  is  dominant  unless  he  does  do  it? 

Mr.  FEE.  If  a  man  takes  and  becomes  a  Republican  or  Democrat  just  to  get  a 
job,  he  is  a  very  poor  man. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes;  he  is;  but  the  fact  remains  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FEE.  It  is  in  your  own  will.  He  can  do  either.  There  is  not  any  forcing 
on  him  to  do  either. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  about  applied  to  the  labor  union?  If  he  be- 
comes a  unionist  he  can  get  the  job — I  am  talking  now  about  this  closed  or 
open  shop  theory. 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  If  he  becomes  a  unionist,  he  gets  the  job;  if  he 
don't,  he  don't;  that  is  all.  Then  the  theory  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  political 
theory. 

Mr.  FEE.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not.    There  is  a  big  difference. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Lennon  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Mr.  Fee,  you  informed  us  you  had  been  a  member  of 
the  union  at  one  time;  what  union  was  it? 

Mr.  FEE.  No.  22,  of  this  city. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  No.  22  of  what  trade? 

Mr.  FEE.  Carpenters. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  How  long  were  you  a  member  of  the  carpenters' 
union  ? 

Mr.  FEE.  I  think  I  was  a  member  at  one  time  three  or  four  years,  and  then 
I  went  away  from  the  city,  and  then  I  was  back,  and  I  was  a  member  again. 
Just  what  period  the  second  time  I  could  not  say  without  looking  it  up. 
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Commissioner  LENNON.  While  you  were  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  of 
carpenters  did  you  ever  in  the  meeting  of  the  carpenters  hearing  them  pass 
resolutions  or  motions  limiting  the  output? 

Mr.  FEE.  Those  are  not  done  oi>eiily.  We  have  a  concrete  case  of  that  kind 
with  the  roofers  right  now  in  this  city.  There  is  not  a  motion  on  their  books ; 
there  is  not  a  thing  in  their  by-laws  to  support  it  or  that  you  can  find,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  they  limit  the  output  and  tine  a  man  and  disrate  a  man  if  he  takes 
ami  works  beyond  a  certain  point,  30  squares  a  day  on  a  straight  roof. 

Commissioner  LENNOX.  Can  a  carpenter  or  does  a  carpenter  to-day  do  as 
much  work  as  you  did  when  you  were  a  carpenter  and  a  member  of  the  union  V 

Mr.  FEE.  No,  sir ;  they  do  not. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  They  do  not.  You  spoke  in  answer  to  one  of  the  ques- 
tions— you  said  the  character  of  the  supply  was  local.  What  is  the  character 
of  the  members  of  the  unions  in  the  building  trades  in  this  city  as  to  skill,  as  to 
citizenship,  as  to  taking  care  of  their  families  and  the  other  things  that  go  to 
make  decent  men  in  the  community? 

Mr.  FKK.  Well,  when  I  say  locality,  did  you  understand  I  meant  they  were 
native  sons? 

Commissioner  LENNON.  No,  sir;  I  didn't;  but  what  I  understood  you  to  mean 
was  they  were  men  who  lived  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  FKE.   Yes,  sir;  the  greater  majority  of  them,  and  surrounding  cities. 

Commissioner  LKN.NOX.  How,  as  to  other  things;  what  is  their  character  as  to 
skill,  as  to  taking  care  of  their  families,  and  as  to  their  general  standing  in  the 
community  as  men? 

Mr.  FKK.  Well,  as  to  their  skill — you  take  the  American-born  man  and  boy 
and  he  must  be  exceptionally  bright  if  lie  becomes  a  skilled  mechanic.  We  have 
really  no  apprentice  law.  A  boy  can  go  to  work  for  a  man  under  certain  condi- 
tions, if  he  is  permitted  to  by  the  union,  and  he  can  work  there  for  a  certain 
Time,  and  if  he  wishes  lie  can  leave  at  any  time.  His  wages  in  the  carpenters 
are  set  for  a  certain  period,  and  then  at  a  certain  period  they  are  advanced. 
In  other  words,  at  regular  periods,  say  six  months.  I  don't  know  just  exactly 
what  the  period  is,  but  say  for  example  that  every  six  months  his  wages  are 
advanced. 

Well,  he  is  not  compelled  to  stay  with  one  man,  and  if  he  is  bright  and  gets 
along  in  rough  work,  and  he  thinks  he  can  get  more  work  with  some  one  else, 
he  can  leave  him  and  go.  The  result  of  that  condition  js  that  an  American-born 
boy  very  seldom,  unless  he  is  exceptionally  bright,  becomes  a  finished  mechanic 
in  his  line. 

Commissioner  LKXXON.  I  >o  you  know  whether  the  building  contractors,  take 
the  country  at  large,  or  take  San  Francisco,  we  are  talking  about  San  Francisco, 
do  they  employ  as  la  rue  a  number  of  apprentices  as  the  law  of  the  unions 
permits? 

Mr.  FKK.   I  could  not  answer  that. 

Commissioner  LKN\O\.   You  don't   know  whether  they  do  or  not? 

Mr.  FKK.   No,  sir. 

Commissioner  LENNOX.  You  mentioned  as  your  view  of  the  local  situation 
that  labor  conditions — that  means  wages  and  rules  enforced  by  the  unions — 
prevents  San  Francisco  from  growing  as  compared  with  other  cities.  Do  you 
know  as  to  the  conditions  recently  in  cities  like  St.  Louis  and  Memphis  and 
Louisville,  and  similar  cities  in  the  east  the  size  of  this,  as  to  comparison  as  to 
ho\v  they  are  growing? 

Mr.  FEE.  I  do  not.  But  I  wouldn't  consider  it  a  proper  comparison  for  this 
reason.  The  country  surrounding  this  city  is  entirely  different  from  the  country 
surrounding  those  cities.  We  have  an  immense  State  with  a  very  small  popu- 
lation, and  if  conditions  were  such  it  was  inviting  at  all  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  city  should  not  be  going  by  leaps  and  bounds.  You  take  a  State  that  could 
support  .S0,000,000  and  has  only  3,000,000,  and  you  caift  find  better  climatic  con- 
ditions or  better  soil  in  the  United  States,  and  there  must  be  some  reason  why 
it  is  held  back. 

Commissioner  LENNOX.  Isn't  the  main  reason  that  these  other  cities  grow 
more  rapidly  than  San  Francisco  on  account  of  the  fact  they  are  surrounded 
by  a  thickly  populated  country? 

Mr.  FEE.  I  don't  look  at  it  that  way,  because  a  city's  growth  depends  on  the 
country,  and  those  countries  have  been  filling  up  for  years,  and  naturally  the 
city  keeps  in  line  with  the  country,  equalizes  as  to  growth. 
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Commissioner  LENNOX.  Do  you  believe  the  building  contractors,  if  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  them,  would  assume  the  right  to  absolutely  dominate  the 
building  trades  of  this  city  without  regard  to  the  working  man? 

Mr.  FEE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  There  are  some  individuals  that  would,  but  the 
majority  of  them  would  not,  and  those  that  would,  would  not  be  permitted  to  do 
so.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Commissioner  LENNOX.  Would  you  suggest  to  the  commission  that  they  re- 
commend to  Congress  some  form  of  legislation  that  would  under  all  circum- 
stances prevent  strikes? 

Mr.  FEE.  You  are  getting  into  a  question  that  is  too  deep  for  me. 

Commissioner  LENNOX.  Well,  you  in  your  reply,  I  think  to  Mr.  Weinstock, 
indicated  your  belief  that  strikes  should  be  settled? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes;  they  should  be;  but  I  do  not  consider  myself  competent  to 
consider  a  condition  throughout  the  entire  United  States  as  limited  to  this 
State. 

Commissioner  LENNOX.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  this  commission  recom- 
mending to  the  State  of  California  or  to  the  board  of  supervisors  or  commis- 
sion, whatever  you  have  here  in  this  State,  that  they  enact  legislation  that 
under  all  circumstances  would  prevent  strikes  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  FEE.  Well,  at  the  present  time  I  would  not  say.  I  think  those  things 
would  be  better  worked  out,  the  men  that  are  interested  in  the  business  and 
the  workers.  A  man  taking  and  considering  and  giving  thought,  etc.,  to  ques- 
tions of  that  kind,  it  might  change  his  views. 

Commissioner  LENNOX.  What  are  the  relations  existing  between  contractors 
and  the  building  trades  in  this  city ;  I  mean  as  being  friendly,  man  to  man, 
with  each  other. 

Mr.  FEE.  They  are  very  cordial. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Mr.  Fee,  you  heard  Commissioner  Garretson  a 
moment  ago  compare  the  hospital  fees  exacted  from  workers,  especially  in 
camps,  with  the  tax  imposed  upon  the  contractors  by  the  brick  masons? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  compensation  does  the  contractor  get  for 
that  half  of  1  per  cent? 

Mr.  FEE.  Absolutely  none. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  No  compensation  whatever? 

Mr.  FEE.  Absolutely  none. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK,  Well,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  you  or  T  was 
a  worker  should  enter  one  of  these  camps  and  should  be  taxed,  say  a  dollar 
for  hospital  fees 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  should  be  taken  sick  the  next  day — sickness 
through  accident — that  we  would  be  entitled  to  medical  treatment  and  to 
hospital  treatment  indefinitely  for  that  $1 — is  that  true? 

Mr.  FEE.  I  don't  think  a  person  would  be  entitled  to  it  indefinitely.  You  pay, 
for  instance,  a  dollar  a  month  into  an  order,  you  are  entitled  to  hospital 
treatment,  to  hospital  expenses  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  let  us  call  it  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
then. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Fee  said  he  didn't  know,  and  asked  to  be  excused 
from  answering  that,  because  it  was  not  in  his  line. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes ;  but  he  does  know  this,  that  the  worker,  when 
he  contributes  Ins  lit'ty,  seventy-live,  or  a  dollar  a  month,  is  entitled  to  certain 
compensation  for  it.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  So  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Then,  it  is  not  a  fair  comparison  that  is  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Garretson? 

Mr.  FEE.  I  wouldn't  consider  that  a  proper  comparison  on  myself  at  all. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Commons  wants  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Mr.  Fee,  some  of  the  witnesses  in  Seattle  and  Port- 
land, in  the  lumber  business,  testified  to  what  they  called  a  lumber  embargo 
here  in  Snn  Francisco.  Do  you  know  what  that  refers  to?  Can  you  describe 
it?  Are  you  in  any  position  to  give  us  any  information  in  regard  to  that  so 
called? 
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Mr.  FEE.  It  is  keeping  out  finished  lumber  in  this  city. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  does  it  work;  what  is  the  rule? 

Mr.  FEE.  The  rule  is  that  the  building  trades  council  will  not  permit  any 
mill  working  finished  lumber  to  come  into  this  city  to  be  handled  in  this  city 
on  buildings  unless  the  mills  manufacturing  the  same  work  under  the  same 
working  hours  and  the  same  wages  that  mills  do  in  San  Francisco.  Now, 
there  are  mills  outside  of  San  Francisco  that  are  working  union  men.  But  in 
that  location  the  wage  is  not  the  same  as  in  mills  here  in  the  city.  Now,  a 
mill  of  that  character  could  not  ship  millwork  into  this  city  and  have  it 
handled  by  men  on  the  buildings. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  much  of  an  element  of  cost  in  the  finished 
lumber  is  this  additional  expense?  Have  you  figured  that  out? 

Mr.  FKE.  Well,  I  would  not  be  able  to  say.  It  is  not  only  one  thing.  It  is 
a  fact,  and  only  one  of  the  things  which  runs  the  cost  of  a  building  excessive 
in  this  city. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Is  there  an  association  of  employers  in  the  milling 
industry  here? 

Mr.  FEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  they  have  agreements  with  any  of  the  unions, 
the  building  trades? 

Mr.  FKE.  They  did  have. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  On  this  matter? 

Mr.  FEE.  They  did  have.  That  agreement  has  expired,  but  the  conditions 
are  still  in  force,  or  are  still  enforced  by  the  building  trades  council. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What   is  the  nature  of  that   agreement? 

Mr.  FEE.  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  brief  there.     It  is  too  long  to  read. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all  ;  thank  you,  Mr.  Fee. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  P.  H.  MCCARTHY. 

Chairman  WAI. si i.  Your  name,  please. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.   I'.  II.  McCarthy. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  where  do  you  live,  Mr.  McCarthy? 

Mr.  MrCAiniiY.  San  Francisco. 

Chairman  WALSH.   What  business. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Carpenier  by  trade:  president  building  trades  council. 

Chairman  WALSH.  lio\v  long  have  you  resided  in  San   Francisco? 

Mr.  McCABTHY.  Since  isxr,,  April. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  occupied  your  present  position  as 
president  ? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Since  July,  ISOU.  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Building 
Trades  Council:  president  of  the  Stale  building  trades  council,  since  January, 
approximately.  1901. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  had  submitted  to  you  a  list  of  questions,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  to  which  you  might  make  response  here  to-day? 

Mr.   MrCAKTHY.  I   believe  they   were  addressed  to  my  office;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  did  you  receive  them? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  haven't  had  them  drawn  to  my  attention.  I  haven't  notice 
of  them — the  first  notice  I  have  of  them  was  when  the  previous  speaker  pro- 
ceeded to  read  to  the  commission  a  well-defined  set  of  questions,  and  then  the 
answers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  do  you  mean  by  that  you  have  not  had  sufficient 
opportunity  to  do  it,  Mr.  McCarthy? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Well 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  seems  to  be  some  mix-up  that  I  don't  understand 
about  this. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Well.  I  would  have  had  the  opportunity,  and  have  the  incli- 
nation ;  I  haven't  had  them  drawn  to  my  attention,  though  I  understand  they 
reached  my  office  all  right.  I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  question  that  may 

be  asked. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  you,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
to  put  those  questions  in  such  form,  and  the  answers,  so  that  you  could  put  it 
in  a  very  exhaustive  and  complete  manner? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Just  now  I  would  prefer  dealing  with  the  question  right 
here,  because  I  may  not  get  an  opportunity,  due  to  the  activities  of  the  gentle- 
man who  just  left  the  stand,  who  is  quite  busy  throughout  this  State. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  I  have  no  outline. 

Mr.  Thompson,  what  is  the  line  of  questions  you  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  McCarthy? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  have  been  looking  for  the  outline,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
morning. 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  has  been  some  mix-up  about  this  some  way.  I 
think  the  witness  ought  to  have  the  same  questions. 

Mr.  McCAKTHY.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  them  here?  If  you  have,  I  will 
deal  with  them  now. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  haven't  got  a  copy  of  anything. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  I  think  I  have  a  copy  here. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  is  the  one  we  had  last  night. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  No;  I  haven't  it  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  like  the  same  questions  that  were  asked  of  Mr. 
Fee  given  to  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Commissioner  WEI N STOCK.  Yes ;  I  think  they  are  here. 

Mr.  McCAETHY.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  minute,  Mr.  Weinstock,  please.  Let  me  see  thai, 
please,  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  MCCAKTHY.  It  is  addressed  to  Grant  Fee,  general  contractor. 

Chairman  AVALSH.  Yes ;  but  Mr.  Fee  didn't  answer  the  questions  that  we  have 
got  here. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  As  far  as  the  contractors  are  concerned,  the  representatives 
of  the  employers,  we  suggested  that  they  tell  their  own  story. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  they  tell  their  own  story  without  regard  to  any 
questions? 

(Here  the  typewritten  questions  and  replies  of  Mr.  Grant  Fee  were  handed 
to  Witness  McCarthy.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Those  are  the  questions  of  Mr.  Fee,  and  his  answers  in 
writing,  there. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Question  1 — I  see  the  answers  are  here,  and  I  was  just 
looking  to  see  how  erroneous  they  are.  "The  demand  and  supply  of  labor  in 
the  building  trades."  Frequently  the  supply  is  much  greater  than  Uie  demand  ; 
seldom  or  never  is  it  the  other  way,  unless  when  something  extraordinary 
appears,  some  extra  rush,  then  for  a  brief  period  of  time  the  supply  may  not. 
be  equal.  That  rarely  occurs. 

Question  2:  "The  character  of  the  supply."  Just  a  moment:  What  is  meant 
by  the  character  of  the  supply?  It  is  not  definite. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  suppose  the  quality  of  the  labor — labor  supply. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Is  that  what  it  means? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  think  so,  quality  of  the  labor  supply. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  answer :  Good. 

Question  3 :  "  Different  occupations  represented."  Men  engaged  in  different 
crafts  making  up  the  different  departments  of  labor,  both  as  to  the  building 
trades  and  miscellaneous  trades. 

Question  4 :  "  Proportion  of."     Again  I  must  ask  what  is  meant  by  that  ? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  don't  think  that  is  material. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  It  evidently  means  skilled  and  unskilled.  That  would 
be  my  conclusion  from  the  way  the  questions  are  usually  put. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  the  building  industry  approximately  94  or  Oo  per  cent 
unskilled ;  5  to  6  per  cent  skilled. 

Question  5:  "Skilled  and  unskilled."  Is  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
skilled  and  unskilled — question  4  must  have  for  its  purpose  something  else. 
Question  4  is  applied  to  question  5  as  found  here. 

Question  6 :  "  Belonging  to  labor  unions."  In  the  building  industry,  for  the 
good  of  this  State,  all  that  \ve  can  have  of  them  in  the  unions,  only  those  who 
we  can't  induce,  good  Americanized  men,  to  join  remain  on  the  outside. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  take  it,  Mr.  McCarthy,  the  question  nu-a:.s 
out  of  all  the  labor  supply  in  the  State  at  this  time,  what  proportion  is  tin- 
organized  and  what  proportion  is  organized. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  take  it  for  granted,  commissioner,  that  there  is  not  that 
man  born  who  could  give  it.  My  answer  is  the  only  proper  reply. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  you  have  no  definite  way  to  get  it? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  And  nobody  else;  nobody  else. 

Question  7:  "Native  and  foreign."     Both. 

Question  8 :  "  Married  and  single."     Both. 

Question  9:  "Difficulty  experienced  in  making  use  of  the  services  of  non- 
union men."  We  do  not  have  any  difficulty  within  the  confines  of  the  labor 
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union  movement.  The  employer  alone  is  interested  in  the  nonunion  feature 
of  it.  For  that  purpose  lie  has  established  what  he  terms  at  times  an  open 
shop.  The  people  generally  don't  know  what  he  means  when  he  gives  expres- 
sion to  that  thought,  unless  it  is  closed  to  the  union  man. 

Question  10:  "  Reasons  for  this."  Which  is  fully  covered  by  my  answer  to 
nine. 

Question  11:  "Is  it  justifiable"?  That  also  has  to  do  with  nine.  Several 
pages  here  written  with  regard  to  the  employer's  views  of  it.  I  suppose  they 
have  made  out  that  it  is  not  justifiable.  I  am  not  concerned  about  that. 

Paragraph  2,  question  1:  "What  seasonal  fluctuations  take  place  in  the 
demand  for  labor  in  these  occupations"?  Well,  we  told  the  world  California 
can  work  tbe  year  around.  They  could,  generally,  if  we  had  the  work.  Winter, 
summer,  springtime,  we  have  just  the  same  as  they  have  in  other  places,  but 
we  find  ourselves,  in  very  large  numbers  at  times,  generally  in  the  winter- 
time, idle. 

Question  2:  "Pauses  for  these  changes."  Lack  of  employment  for  the  work- 
ingnten.  riimatic  conditions.  I  suppose,  such  as  rain.  Right  here  I  want 
to  say  this  is  one  State  in  the  United  States  where  the  people  who  work  on 
the  outside  love  rain  in  the  wintertime.  It  means  better  times  for  the  coming 
year. 

Question  3:  "What  similar  fluctuations  take  place  in  the  volume  of  the 
labor  supply  "?  Some  winters  we  have  thousands  out  of  employment.  And  that, 
I  believe,  that  the  Government,  either  through  the  Federal  Government  or 
through  the  local  State  government  should  prefer  to  take  care  and  make 
through  useful  employment  of  thousands  who  are  thrown  into  idleness  during 
those  months.  I  understand  that  California  has  not  a  right  and  title  to  all  of  it, 
that  other  States  are  similarly  situated,  or  rather  visited  by  large 'numbers  of 
wage  earners  who  are  thrown  into  idleness,  and,  as  a  result,  suffering  is 
general. 

Paragraph  3,  question  1 :  What  are  the  methods  use  for  connecting  the  job 
with  the  job  hunter  "V  I  believe  we  have  the  best  method.  It  is  not  generally 
regarded  as  such  by  the  employer.  The  employer  loves  to  see  the  employee 
running  around  the  city,  hopping  from  ladder  to  ladder,  and  from  staircase 
to  staircase,  and  from  roof  to  roof,  inquiring  from  the  different  foremen  and 
superintendents  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  position  there  for  him.  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  employer  only  a  short  period  of  time  has  stepped 
away  from  the  threshhohl  of  tin-  same  position,  the  journeyman,  our  union. 
I'ecause  it  gives  him  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  wage,  a  wage  far  in  some 
instances  below  the  minimum  assigned  and  agreed  on  by  the  union,  the  building 
trades  council,  the  other  councils,  and  the  employers.'  to  figure  in  open  com- 
petition in  the  open  competitive  market— it  gives  him  ihe  opportunity,  I  say,  to 
offer  less  than  that,  thereby  making  that  gain  for  himself.  That  is  the  very 
benevolent  employer's  view  and  theory  of  objecting  to  the  telephoning  to  the 
headquarters,  where  he  says  the  men  nre  inexperienced  and  incompetent,  and 
they  have  to  stay  there  in  idleness.  He  feels  it  would  be  better  for  them, 
better  for  their  circulation,  for  their  blood,  to  travel  all  over  the  city  and 
wear  out  their  shoes  and  wear  out  their  clothes  looking  for  a  job,  when  they 
can  get  it  at  headquarters,  because  he  is  not  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
trafficking  in  their  gullibleness  and  lack  of  strength  to  oppose  him. 

It  has  cost  the  building  trades  council  in  the  past  three  years  approximately 
$1.900  to  hunt  up  just  such  contractors  and  offer  and  actually  pay  less  than 
the  minimum  scale  of  wages  agreed  on  by  everybody  who  made  a  profession 
out  of  the  building  industry,  as  the  minimum.  And  as  we  are  told  here  to-day 
that  the  system  is  not  a  good  one.  It  is  not  a  good  one  for  such  employers. 
They  have  a  desire  to  reduce  the  wages  in  that  way.  But  it  is  a  very  just'one. 

Question  2  under  that  paragraph:  "Extent  to  which  the  trade-union  acts 
as  its  own  employment  agency."  The  previous  question. 

Question  3:  "How  satisfactory  is  this  method  for  both  sides  concerned?" 
I  believe  I  have  explained  fully  in  my  reply  to  the  first  question. 

Question  4 :  "  Extent  of  the  resort  to  the  private  employment  agency." 
Frequently  we  find  contractors  sending  to  private  employment  agencies,  such 
as  we  have  in  this  city.  We  can  only  find  one  cause  for  it,  and  that  is  that 
they  want  cheap  help,  in  order  to  turn  out  a  good  job  for  the  owner.  Cheap 
incompetent  help  always  gives  to  the  owner  a  good  job. 

Question  5:  "How  does  the  trade-union  keep  track  of  employers  needing 
helj)  and  workers  needing  jobs?"  Formerly  by  inquiry,  both  the  employer 
and  employee  alike;  later,  secretaries  of  the  various  organizations  and  other 
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officers  would  get  in  touch  with  the  number  of  men  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

Question  1,  paragraph  4 :  "  What  is  the  extent  of  the  unemployed  in  the 
building  trades?"  For  the  past  three  years  we  have  had  some  thousands  on 
the  streets,  at  one  time  11,000.  Approximately  14  months  ago  we  had  11,000 
men  on  the  streets  of  this  city.  The  number  was  very  carefully  canvassed  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  with  the  governor  of  this  State.  That  was  due  to 
the  tremendous  degree  of  prosperity  that  we  were  domiciled  or  living  in,  who — 
as  the  previous  speaker  said — it  was  assigned  to  the  labor  unions,  all  of  which 
we  will  reach  later. 

Question  2:  "Means  of  minimizing  this  unemployment."  There  are  a  great 
many  avenues  through  which  we  may  labor  in  order  to  do  this,  I  presume. 
The  employer  never  touches  on  it,  but  we  have  a  very  clear  idea  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  If  there  are  more  men  than  the  thousands — if  there  are 
more  men  than  there  are  jobs,  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced.  There 
is  no  reason  why  ten  or  eleven  thousand  mechanics  equally  competent  with 
those  who  are  then  employed  should  be  walking  the  streets  save  and  except 
there  was  no  employment  for  them,  and  in  periods  of  depression  of  that  kind 
visiting  this  or  any  other  city  or  any  other  State,  generally  the  hours  of  labor 
should  be  reduced. 

When  the  eight-hour  day  was  brought  into  play,  why  there  were  men  in 
tliis  city,  women  too,  who  believed  that  the  wheels  of  progress  was  going  to 
stop;  that  we  could  never  get  anywhere  since  we  were  rude  enough  to  come 
down  to  eight  hours.  But  most  thinking  people  now,  at  least  most  sane  people, 
have  long  ere  this  realized  that  eight  hours  is  to-day  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  machinery  has  developed,  entirely  too  many. 

When  I  Was  learning  my  trade  as  an  apprentice,  when  I  was  an  appren- 
tice carpenter,  the  number  of  feet  of  molding  that  I  would  turn  out  in  months, 
four  or  five  months,  could  be  turned  out  in  two  or  three  days  to-day  with  the 
high-power,  high-speed  machine,  with  a  man  and  a  boy  tending  it.  Yet  I 
only  worked  10  hours  in  those  days.  If  working  to-day  I  would  work  8,  which 
is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  that  machine,  the  manner  in 
which  it  turns  out  the  work  that  I  was  in  those  days  engaged  in.  And  yet 
the  deal  employer  criticizes  the  eight-hour  day,  and  criticizes  as  vicious  the 
Institution,  the  union  movement  that  brought  it  about  and  is  endeavoring  to 
perpetuate  it.  And  in  that  regard  I  desire  to  say  that  the  employer,  honestly 
inclined  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  many  of  them, 
would  be  powerless  to  do  anything  for  organized  labor,  for  the  community  or 
for  himself  unless  it  was  for  the  labor  union — only  for  the  labor  union, 
putting  it  in  better  form,  because  the  employer,  compelled  to  figure  in  the 
open  competitive  market,  desirous  of  doing  the  right  thing,  would  be  stopped 
right  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  anticipation  of  doing  the  right  thing  by  the 
employer  desirous  of  doing  the  wrong  thing.  The  employer,  in  other  words, 
willing  to  work  the  eight-hour  day  and  willing  to  be  good  and  honest,  paying 
an  honest  day's  wage,  would  be  met  at  the  very  threshold  by  the  employer 
who  desired  to  work  10  hours  a  day  and  pay  half  that  wage  figured  on  being 
paid  by  the  honestly  inclined  employer.  And  it  is  the  union  movement,  and 
the  union  movement  only,  that  compels  that  viciously  inclined,  would-be  good 
American  citizen,  to  get  off  his  foot  and  stand  by  the  union  movement  and 
gives  the  opportunity  to  the  legitimate,  well-balanced,  honest  employer  to  pay 
a  decent  wage  and  get  the  job.  Otherwise  he  would  not  get  the  job  and 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  wage. 

Question  3,  I  believe,  is  answered. 

Question  1,  paragraph  5 :  "  What  are  the  working  relations  between  the  build- 
ing trades  council  and  the  building  trades  employers'  association?"  Until  to- 
day we  had  felt  that  our  relations  were  very  much  to  be  looked  up  to  by  both, 
very  much  to  be  courted  by  both.  They  were  entirely  amicable  and  harmonious. 

If  we  are  to  take  the  testimony  given  by  the  previous  speaker  representing 
the  employers,  they  are  a  poor  criterion  to  go  by.  We  have  been  mistaken  in 
that. 

I  presume  that  if  the  building  trades  employers,  90  per  cent,  were  allowed  to 
make  our  laws,  then  the  situation  would  be  all  right.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  That  thought  possibly  comes  to  the  employers  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
approximately  80  or  90  per  cent  of  those  dear  brothers  were  members  of  our 
organizations,  some  of  them  were  not  very  long  ago.  Now  they  have  left  the 
union  movement  and  become  members  of  the  great  employing  builders  of  this 
city,  they  would  like  to  make  our  laws  for  us.  Now,  we  don't  want  that;  we 
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don't  believe  that  is  fair.  We  don't  ask  to  make  the  laws  for  the  building  con- 
tractors or  the  builders'  exchange.  We  simply  ask  to  confer  with  them.  Some- 
times we  are  turned  down.  They  don't  like  to  confer  with  us.  We  believe  we 
have  a  right  to  frame  our  own  laws.  And  our  laws  have  been  passed  upon  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  in  Parkinson  r.  Mc- 
Carthy. And  every  judge  on  that  bench — and  surely  some  of  them  must  be  as 
honest  and  as  square  as  the  general  contractors  and  the  contractors'  association 
are — every  judge  on  that  bench  concurred  that  the  building  trades  council  of 
this  great  State,  the  State  building  trades  council  of  California;  was  right, 
and  that  it  had  a  right  to  go  further  within  the  laws  laid  down  in  the  con- 
stitution of  this  State,  in  harmony  with  the  grant  of  power  known  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  laid  down  heretofore — we  could  go  much 
furl  her  than  we  ever  thought  we  could  go  and  had  ever  gone  up  to  that  time. 

And  yet  we  hear  so  much  talk  about  good  Americanism  and  living  within  the 
law.  The  trouble  is  the  gentleman  who  recently  stepped  from  the  threshold 
of  the  journeymen's  bench  into  the  glorious  and  sacred  portals  of  the  con- 
tractor feels  that  lie  should  make  our  laws,  and  that  he  is  better  adapted  now 
that,  he  is  a  contractor  to  make  them  than  we  are. 

In  that  regard  I  am  reminded  of  a  controversy  that  arose  recently  between 
the  contractors  and  the  building  trades  council,  which  council  is,  according  to 
the  last  speaker,  an  institution  that  makes  laws  and  hands  them  out  to  the 
contractors  and  says,  "This  is  what  you  must  do  and  this  is  what  you  must 

liol    do." 

Now,  we  haven't  any  record  of  any  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  building 

trades  council — none  whatever.  Whenever  the  building  trades  council  asks  for 
an  increase  of  wage  for  one  of  its  affiliated  unions,  or  whenever  it  asks  for  a 
reduction  of  hours  for  one  of  its  affiliated  unions,  that  council  first,  through  its 
paid  representatives,  known  as  business  agents  in  the  tit-Id,  visits  the  various 
employers,  gets  an  expression  of  opinion  from  them,  notes  carefully  the  views 
expressed  by  those  employers  for  and  against,  and  reports  back  to  the  executive 
board  of  the  building  trades  council,  which  executive  board  deals  with  that 
situation,  and  finding  that  a  majority  of  the  employers  are  in  favor  of  this 
change,  proceeds  to  make  that  change  and  notifies  the  employers,  open  at  all 
times  to  sit  down  and  discuss  the  question  with  the  employers. 

Recently  we  found  just  such  a  movement  dis<enied  to  by  the  employers,  and 
they  were  up  in  holy  horror.  And  you.  Mr.  Commissioner  (addressing  Com- 
missioner Weinstockl.  had  occasion  to  wire  in"  regarding  it.  You  got  my  reply. 
V.u  remember  \\liat  I  said.  You  recall  the  employers'  reply,  and  how  they  dis- 
united from  having  anything  to  do  with  arbitration. 

Il  is  really  funny  to  hear  th"se  gentlemen  discuss  the  oMier  fellow.  It  is 
awfully  funny.  Let  us  see  whai  we  had  to  say  about  that  ;  and  then  we  hear 
about  the  building  trades  council,  how  it  violates  all  laws  and  makes  laws  and 
tells  you  to  slain!  by  them,  if  \<>\i  don't  you  will  strike  the  whole  city,  remove 
the  factories  and  everything,  such  as  the  Sperry  Flour  Co.  was  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Stockton  the  other  day,  wherein  he  said  the  Sperry  Flour  Co. 
was  going  to  remove  its  plant,  and  the  Holt  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Stockton, 
was  threatening  the  wholesale  removal  because  of  a  IVw  mechanics  and  a  few 
bakers  and  a  few  waiters.  What  nonsense,  reading  things  of  that  kind  into  the 
record.  Everybody  knows  that  the  Holt  plant  couldn't  be  removed  from  its 
present  domicile  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars;  yes.  running  into  the 
millions.  And  yet  we  are  told  by  the  paid  agent,  by  the  office  gentleman,  the 
promoter  for  salary,  that  unless  Stockton  was  relieved  from  this  tremendous 
strain  that  was  upon  Stockton,  that  these  great  institutions  would  be  moved 
away  from  there,  presumably  in  one  of  those  cyclone  airships  that  is  now  travel- 
ing over  the  European  clouds,  and  it  must  -bo  pressure  above. 

This  is  a  letter  of  May  11,  1014,  addressed  to  Mr.  Coorge  McCallum,  secretary 
building  trades  employers'  association,  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco: 

"  DEAR  SIR:  Your  communication  of  the  8th  instant  with  attached  resolutions 
received  and  read  and  contents  carefully  noted.  Please  be  advised  that  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  your  attitude  in  connection  with  this  question." 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.   That  is  a  letter  from  whom? 

Mr.  McC.vKTHY.  This  is  a  letter  from  P.  H.  McCarthy,  president  of  the  build- 
ing trades  council,  in  this  city  and  in  this  State,  to  Mr.  George  S.  McCallum, 
secretary  building  trades  employers'  association,  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco, 
with  which  controversy  you  have  had  something  to  do.  [Continuing  reading:] 

"At  your  request  for  a  small  committee  from  the  building  trades  council,  we 
called  upon  you  and  conferred  with  you  and  five  representatives  of  your  organi- 
— s  r»np  41  n  ru-1 
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zation.  We  presented  to  you  all  of  tlie  facts  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
master  painters'  grievance. 

"  First.  That  the  building  trades  council  never  was  a  party  lo  the  so-called 
agreement  between  the  so-called  master  painters  and  the  journeyman  painters. 

"  Second.  That  the  aim  and  endeavor  of  the  said  master  painters  was  to  estab- 
lish a  monopoly  of  the  painting  business  for  themselves  by  trying  to  have  the 
journeyman  painters  work  for  no  one  but  them." 

Rather  strange  coincidence,  isn't  it,  from  the  testimony  given  a  moment  ago? 
[Continuing  reading:] 

"  Third.  That  the  so-called- master  painters'  association  constitutes  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  established  painting  contractors  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity,  and 
that:  outside  and  removed  from  their  so-called  association  are  men  who  stand 
among  the  most  responsible  employing  painters  anywhere  in  America,  all  of 
whom  are  in  absolute  accord  with  the  established  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of 
the  building  trades  council. 

"  Fourth.  That  on  the  so-called  agreement  being  repeatedly  violated  by  the 
jsaid  master  painters,  the  said  journeymen  painters,  through  their  district 
council  of  painters,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  their  entire  membership,  termi- 
nated the  so-called  agreement  and  notified  the  said  master  painters  and  general 
public  of  that  fact  fully  six  months  ago." 

Strange  that  the  master  painters  then,  and  the  contractors  who  associated 
themselves  with  them,  didn't  know  it,  and  the  whole  public  did  for  six  months. 
[Continuing  reading:] 

"  Fifth.  That  immediately  thereafter  the  said  journeymen  painters,  through 
their  district  council  of  painters,  took  a  vote  of  their  entire  membership  on  the 
enforcement  of  the  rate  of  wages  promised  fully  seven  years  ago." 

Who  would  ever  think  that  a  contractor  who  would  like  unionism  so  well 
that  he  would  say  it  could  not  be  busted,  could  not  be  got  away  with,  would 
support  another  contractor  in  another  department  of  labor,  who  had  for  seven 
years  promised  you  something  and  didn't  give  it  to  youV  That  is  lovely,  isn't 
it?  Sure,  that  is  the  kind  of  unionism  that  suits  some  gentlemen  who  have 
just  stepped  from  the  threshold  of  the  union  movement.  And  I  repeat  1)0  pet- 
cent  of  them  have.  [Continuing  reading:] 

"  took  a  vote  of  their  entire  membership  on  the  enforcement  of  the  rate  of 
wages  promised  fully  seven  years  ago,  and  by  repeated  promises,  in  1900  and 
1911 ;  that  the  vote  of  the  journeymen  painters  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  the  said  promised  wage  of  $5  per  day,  which  is  60  cents  per 
day  lower  than  that  maintaining  in  Chicago." 

That  is  a  misprint;  the  wage  in  Chicago  is  GO  cents  an  hour — was  then  <;o 
cents  an  hour. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  the  rate  here? 

Mr.  McCABTHY.  Beg  pardon? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  the  rate  here? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  This  is  60  cents  lower  than — they  were  paid  60  cents  a  day 
higher  in  Chicago  than  we  asked  for;  in  other  words,  if  we  got  $5.60  a  day. 
We  are  told  here  to-day  by  a  contractor  that  wages  are  higher  here  than 
anywhere  else.  I  presume  he  meant,  on  earth.  Possibly  now  they  are  at  some 
points  higher,  but  they  don't  get  anything  for  it  just  now. 

Commissioner  WEIN STOCK.  You  say  the  rate  is  what? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Five-sixty  a  day;  don't  get  me  wrong. 

.  Commissioner  WTEINSTOCK.  Then  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you  said 
60  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes;  I  might  have  said  an  hour,  but  $5.60  a  day.  It  goes 
on  to  say  [continuing  reading]  : 

"in  1909  and  1911;  that  the  vote  of. the  journeymen  painters  was  unanimous 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  the  said  promised  wage  of  .$•">  per  day.  which 
is  60  cents  a  day  lower  than  that  maintaining  in  Chicago,  and  20  cents  lower 
than  the  wage  maintaining  in  many  other  busy  centers  of  our  council,  and 
that  the  said  master  painters  were  so  notified. 

"  Sixth.  That  a  committee  of  the  said  master  painters'  association,  in  this 
office  at  a  date  a  few  days  previous  to  our  conference  with  your  committee, 
•d  that  the  following  proposition,  based  upon  the  law  of  the  building 
trades  council,  was  absolutely  fair  and  pledged  themselves  to  put  the  matter 
before  their  organization  and  tight,  work,  and  vote  for  its  adoption,  to  wit, 
that  -S5  ]>er  day  of  eight  hours  be  paid  on  all  work  contracted  for  after  thN 
blank'  date ;  that  all  work  contracted  or  agreed  on  prior  to  this  day  of  blank, 
1914,  be  finished  by  the  members  of  the  painters'  unions  affiliated  with  the 
said  building  trades  council  at  the  old  rate  of  wage,  $4.50  per  day." 
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Remember  that  the  building  trades  council  never  has  put  into  effect,  as 
stated  here  to-day  by  the  previous  speaker,  an  arbitrary  rate,  and  said  to  the 
contractor,  "  You*  must  pay  that  rate  on  work  figured  by  you." 

We  have  evidence  of  that  fact  here  with  more  than  one  contractor.  We 
have  a  contract  here  that  overlapped  14  months.  One  of  them  fully  8  months. 
There  was  the  Jewell  Building  and  the  Spreckles  Building — right  across  the 
street  was  another  building  put  up  by  the  sugar  king  of  Hawaii.  They  worked 
on  the  new  building  eight  hours  for  $1  a  day  more  than  they  worked  on  the 
Spn-ckles  Building.  We  are  told  that  we  put  in  arbitrary  rules  that  drive 
factories  out  of  here,  when  every  builder  must  know — they  are  long  enough 
in  the  building  movement  to  become  enlightened  if  they  were  not  before  they 
joined — they  must  know  that  the  real  cause  of  factories  not  coming  to  Sun 
Francisco  is  due  to  the  owners  of  property,  the  real  estate  owners. 

Lei  me  give  you  an  instance  of  it.  1  am  not  talking  to  you  without  giving 
instances.  I  am  .John  Irish,  jr.,  of  Stockton. 

The  American  Buiscuit  Co.  came  to  San  Francisco  and  located  at  Second 
and  Folson  or  near  there,  and  the  very  moment  that  the  owners  of  that  prop- 
erty reali/.ed  there  was  that  great  institution  that  was  coming  to  this  city  to 
be  domiciled  here,  they  raised  the  price  of  the  properly  SN..100. 

I  suppose  if  a  union  president  or  the  president  of  a  building  trades  council 
had  done  that  they  would  have  brought  Herbert  (Jeorge  back  from  Denver  or 
Colorado  somewhere  and  put  him  on  his  trail.  Did  they  buy  this  property? 
No.  sir;  the  company  went  to  Oakland,  and  this  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of 
instances.  We  are  Informed  that  it  is  the  labor  union  that  is  driving  them 
out  of  the  cily.  A  dreadful  state  of  affairs,  isn't  it  V  The  man  who  made 
the  statement  must  know  that  that  is  not  so.  for  he  was  in  my  union  long 
enough— the  union  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of — long  enough  to  be 
posted.  I'nion  No.  22.  He  knows  that  is  not  true.  There  was  a  kodak  company 
and  a  tilm  company  that  sought  about  three  months  to  come  in  here.  One  of 
those  was  riled  bv  Mr.  Irish  the  other  day.  They  came  here  and  could  not 
gel  a  location.  They  went  to  Stockton  and  were  offered  xi_T,,<MH)  subscription 
to  the  general  fund  and  a  location  of  '_'.">  acres.  San  Francisco  was  where  they 
came  iirst.  It  employed,  or  is  supposed  to  employ.  7.OOO  high-class  men. 
Here  is  where  if  wanted  to  erect  its  plant.  They  took  it  up  with  Mayor 
Harrison,  of  Chicago,  who  was  interested.  1  >id  it  stop  here?  No,  sir;  for 
it  could  not  get  ground  here  unless  they  paid  three  prices  for  it.  Yet  you 
place  those  things  at  the  door  of  labor. 

Men  who  are  better  informed  on  the  trade  or,  at  least,  should  be  better 
informed,  will  make  those  statements  and  other  men  will  stand  for  them. 

"Seventh.  That  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  our  conference,  you 
made  the  statement  that  the  said  master  painters  were  not  members  of  your 
association:  that  they  were  a  crooked  bunch,  and  would  have  to  straighten  out. 

"  Now.  these  painters  were  atliliated  with  the  Novelty  Contractors'  Associa- 
tion, and  when  that  association  declined  to  assist  them  in  their  attempted 
disruption  of  the  building  business  of  this  city  and  the  destroying  of  the 
business  interests  generally  with  consequent  losses  to  business  interests  and 
laboring  men  alike,  they  Bought  refuge  with  you.  and  you  now  come  forward 
with  a  declaration  by  resolution  which  you  caused  to  be  delivered  to  this 
ollice  on  Friday,  the  day  after  the  building  trades  council  meeting,  which 
council  meets  on  Thursday  night,  and  has  so  met  for  the  past  20  years,  that 
unless  all  the  men  were  returned  to  work  under  the  old  conditions  on  or  before 
Monday  morning.  May  11.  1J»14.  you  will  declare  a  lockout  in  the  various  plants 
and  buildings  controlled  by  you  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  this  month,  at  5  p.  in. 

"  \Ye  wish  to  notify  you  and  those  who  are  associated  with  you  that  the 
building  trades  council  has  for  the  last-  2<>  years  stood  for  law  and  order  second 
other  organization  in  these  United  States;  that  we  notified  you  on 
Saturday,  the  2d  instant,  in  reply  to  your  oulrageous  and  impracticable  de- 
mand wherein  thousands  of  men  are  involved,  for  be  it  understood  that  we  do 
not  carry  them  around  in  our  pockets  as  you  assume  to  do  with  the  employers 
engaged  in  the  building  business  and  the  various  industries  generally,  that  the 
proper  thing  to  do  was  to  have  a  few  level-headed,  conscientious  men  sit  down 
and  arrange  this  matter  within  the  law  for  the  best  interests  of  our  city  and 
its  people." 

Within  the  law,  not  outside  the  law.  as  somebody  would  have  you  believe 
hen-  a  le\v  minutes  ago,  but  within  the  law. 

"  Your  answer  to  this,  that  you  will  tie  up  San  Francisco,  and  do  so  at  a 
time  wheii  the  merchant  and  tradesman  generally  are  hard  pressed  in  the  main- 
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tenance  of  their   affairs   without  any   further   encumbrances   or  drawbacks  or 
business  depressions  being  placed   upon  them. 

"Regarding  your  reference  to  our  communication  bearing  date  of  September 
10,  1913,  addressed  to  your  association,  we  challenge  you  or  any  person  1o 
show  wherein  any  violation  of  the  said  law  of  the  said  building  trades  council 
is,  in  connection  with  this  controversy,  violated  or  at  variance  with  the  said 
understanding  in  the  said  agreements  of  September  19,  1913. 

"This  council  lias  always  stood  within  the  law.  This  council  occupies  1he 
same  position  to-day,  and  we  will  not,  in  order  to  please  this  coterie  of  so- 
called  master  painters,  violate  the  law. 

"This  council  has  always  stood,  and  now  stands,  for  the  best  interests  of  this 
city  and  State,  and  we  will  not  acquiesce  in  your  request  to  destroy  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  this  city.  We  say  to  you  and  your  associates  that  if  you  pro- 
ceed to  deal  with  this  controversy  as  indicated  in  yours  of  above  date,  to  wit, 
locking  out  the  artisans,  mechanics,  and  laborers,  and  the  taking  out  of  the 
channels  of  trade  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  now  being  earned  ami 
spent  here  in  San  Francisco  by  them,  upon  you  will  rest  all  of  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility resulting  from  your  action. 

"  You  talk  about  locking  out  thousands  of  men  and  throwing  them  into  abso- 
lute idleness,  depriving  them  and  their  families  of  a  livelihood,  tying  up  the 
business  interests  of  this  city  generally,  and  closing  the  doors  of  hundreds  of 
business  concerns  now  struggling  to  keep  open  with  the  same  degree  of  ease 
that  Jack  Johnson  or  Jim  Jeffries  would  in  the  crushing  of  a  peanut  shell  in 
the  palm  of  their  mighty  hands.  Your  conduct  associated  with  this  most  seri- 
ous situation  is  another  indication,  if  one  be  necessary,  that  it  is  ill-advised 
and  positively  dangerous  to  have  anything  to  do  with  men  or  institutions  the 
destinies  of  which  are  guided  by  such  erratic  methods  driven  through  such 
illegitimate  and  irresponsible  channels  as  you  disclose. 

"  You  must  not  destroy  the  business  of  this  city.  You  will  not  be  allowed 
to  do  it.  This  building  trades  council  is  asking  absolutely  nothing  from  you. 
It  has  always  protected  the  owner,  the  architect,  builder,  and  journeyman  alike, 
and  in  doing  so  in  this  instance  has  brought  down  the  wrath  of  a  few  dis- 
gruntled employing  painters. 

"  If  this  council  would  allow  itself  to  enter  into  an  agreement  wherein  the 
journeymen  painters  would  be  subject  to  the  dictation  of  a  few  so-called  mas- 
ter painters,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  and  robbing  the  owner  and  general 
public  alike,  then,  indeed,  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
position  of  the  building  trades  council  in  these  premises;  but  this  council  is 
not  in  that  kind  of  business.  If  it  was  or  had  a  desire  to  enter  into  it  through 
its  management,  some  of  us  could  be  worth  vast  sums  of  money  to-day.  There 
are  other  things  in  this  world,  however,  that  are  nearer  and  dearer  and  better 
to  us  than  is  money.  We  decline,  in  any  manner  whatever,  to  cooperate  with 
those  who  have  figured  on  this  increase,  and  who  now  desire  to  put  the  50  cents 
per  day  in  their  own  pockets.  Rather  do  we  insist,  and  that  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  building  trades  council,  that  all  work  contracted  for  prior  to  the — 
blank  date— be  finished  at  the  old  rate.  If  there  is  any  man  or  set  of  men 
guided  by  an  honest  conscience  within  the  confines  of  this  city  who  feels  that 
this  law  is  not  a  just  one,  we  want  to  meet  him  or  them,  and  *ve  are  perfectly 
willing  to  discuss  the  question  anywhere  and  at  any  time,  to  the  end  that  San 
Francisco  may  not  receive  at  the  hands  of  those  who  should  be  its  most  ardent 
friends  any  further  setbacks,  and  that  her  people  be  assisted,  rather  than  de- 
terred, in  their  efforts  for  progress. 

"  WTe  say  to  you,  sir,  that  your  position  is  untenable,  unwise,  treacherous  in 
the  extreme,  and  exists  only  in  the  minds  of  men  bent  on  destruction.  You 
can  not  maintain  long  under  such  circumstances. 

"A  situation  so  far  removed  from  equity  as  the  one  occupied  by  you  in  this 

controversy    can   not   survive.     This   council    stands   by    its   laws,    rules,    and 

regulations,   all   of   which   are   framed   for   the   benefit   of   the   people   and   the 

perpetuity  of  peace,  harmony,  and  progress  within  well-defined,  legitimate  lines. 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"P.  H.  MCCARTHY, 
"President  of  San  Francisco  and  State  of  California  Hit  tiding  Trades  Council" 

Here  is  an  organization,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  sought  to  protect.  Yet  which 
we  had  to  insist  on  one  union  affiliated  with  it  divorcing  itself  from,  because 
that  association  of  masters  painters  insisted  that  those  journeymen  work  for 
only  members  of  their  organization,  the  master  painters  organization,  giving 
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them  a  combination,  so  ruthlessly  set  aside  by  the  previous  speaker,  where 
the  owner  could  be  robbed.  And  in  this  very  process  of  decently  surrounding 
their  rights,  they  deceive  the  ordinary  individual  without  any  regard  what- 
ever for  that  great  American  principle  referred  to  by  him.  Call  it  a  travesty 
on  justice,  and  you  are  putting  it  so  light  that  he  who  deals  with  questions 
of  fact  from  the  standpoint  of  justice,  equity,  and  fair  play  would  regard 
your  answer  as  nil. 

They  come  forth  in  the  face  of  this — the  last  speaker  presiding — and  held 
up  the  building  trades  council  after  it  was  shown  to  them  that  the  painters 
occupied  the  same  position  as  the  bricklayers.  Absolutely  held  it  up,  went 
right  to  the  bat  for  them.  The  bricklayers  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  union  movement,  and  all  the  gentlemen,  who  are  arguing  it,  know  that 
to  be  true.  The  bricklayers'  question  is  the  result  of  the  labor  of  the  clay 
products'  combination,  and  the  previous  speaker  said,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion asked  him  by  one  of  the  commissioners,  that  he  didn't  like  combinations; 
he  regarded  the  other  evil  as  better.  True,  because  the  other  evil  gave 
him  opportunity,  if  it  were  not  for  the  union  movement,  of  slipping  prices 
up  and  so  that  you  and  I,  if  we  were  working  together  I  could  not  know 
whether  you  got  what  I  did  for  the  same  work  or  not.  But  the  union  keeps 
that  in  check.  No  wonder  he  likes  the  open  shop.  Sure. 

The  bricklayers'  propositions  is  a  proposition  brought  about  not  by  the 
unions,  but  by  the  clay  products'  combination,  owned  by  millionaires,  for  the 
purpose  of  boosting  the  bricklaying  business  versus  the  cement  or  reinforced 
concrete,  and  they  propose  to  levy  this  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  and  to  charge  it 
to  the  union  as  stated  by  the  previous  speaker.  Some  poor  fool  said,  "Well, 
after  awhile  we  will  have  to  pay  no  dues."  Of  course,  the  previous  speaker 
attributed  that  to  one  of  the  very  wise  men  of  the  movement,  when  he  knows 
it  is  not  so.  We  don't  ask  any  person  or  persons,  institution  or  institutions,  to 
pay  our  dues;  we  pay  them  ourselves.  We  pay  our  assessments,  our  sick 
benelits,  all  other  assessments  for  sick  b-Mietits,  and  all  the  other  tilings  that 
we  may  be  called  niton  to  pay  or  that  may  fall  upon  us. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  will  pause  here.  Kindly  resume  the  stand  at  2 
o'clock".  \Yo  will  now  adjourn  until  -  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  VJ.IiO  o'clock  p.  m..  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.  of  the  same  day.  Tuesday.  September  1,  1914.) 

-•2    P.    M. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Present  as  before. 

Commissioner  LKNNON  (acting  chairman).  Mr.  Thompson,  call  Mr.  McCarthy, 
and  we  will  start. 

Mr.  THOMPSON-.  Will  you  go  abend,  Mr.  McCarthy? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  have  all  the  members  here?  I  am 
willinjr  lo  wait. 

Commissioner  WKI. \STOCK.  It  will  be  in  the  record. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Wo  were  discussing  at  the  time  of  adjournment  the  brick- 
layers' question,  the  question  of  the  percentage,  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  on 
which  so  much  stress  was  laid  by  the  previous  speaker,  representing  the 
employers, 

\\V  know,  and  every  contractor  in  this  city  knows,  who  lays  claim  to  knowing 
anything,  that  that  is  not  a  bricklayers'  union  proposition,  and  further  that  it 
is  a  proposition  the  San  Francisco  IHiilding  Trades  Council,  the  State  Building 
Trades  Council  of  California  have  never  approved:  that  it  is  a  matter  entirely 
within  (he  confines,  owned,  operated,  and  controlled  entirely  within  the  confines 
of  the  brick  industry,  guided  entirely  from  the  standards  of  prerogative  power 
by  and  through  the  contractors.  Yet  the  dear  brother  contractors  endeavor 
to  impress  yon  \\lih  the  idea  that  it  is  a  union  proposition  and  that  as  such  a 
blanket  mortgage  should  be  put  over  the  union  movement.  In  fact,  as  I  recall 
it,  seven  or  eight  different  times  that  was  brought  up,  either  directly  or  through 
questions  asked  pertaining  to  it.  And  it  has  less  to  do  with  the  union  move- 
ment, I  say  less  to  do,  and  I  think  it  is  putting  it  correctly,  than  the  building 
trades  council  has  with  the  war  that  now  maintains  in  Europe.  It  has  less  to 
do  with  the  union  movement  than  the  council  has  with  that  war.  Now,  you  can 
readily  imagine  what  our  influence  is  over  that  particular  situation. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  who  originated  that  proposition,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy ? 
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Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  believe  the  clay  products  gentlemen,  the  millionaires  who 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  clay  products  in  this  country  originated  it  through 
their  fear  of  cement  construction. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  What  was  the  purpose  of  it? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  To  conserve  the  interests  of  the  clay  products  and  keep  in 
play  the  brick  business  to  the  exclusion  of  material  which  may  lake  its  place, 
to  foster  it,  to  aid  and  abet  it,  and  convince  you  and  I  and  others  that  brick 
is  the  material  that  ought  to  be  used  in  the  building  business,  to  the  exclusion 
of  reinforced  concrete  or  other  material. 

I  am  sure  this  will  convince  you,  gentlemen,  if  it  hasn't  proved  convincing 
enough  for  the  contractors,  whose  representatives  testified  here  to-day,  and 
some  of  whom  will  testify  later  on,  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
union  movement  is  not.  interested  in  it;  that  the  American  labor  movement  is 
not  interested  in  it.  The  ex-engineer,  Nathan  Ellery,  who  was  chief  engineer 
under  the  last  administration,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  under  some  other 
State  administration,  is  employed  at.  a  salary  of  $500  a  month  to  promote  Hie 
brick  industry,  and  yet.  we  of  the  union  movement  are  to  be  charged,  we  were 
here  to-day,  with  a  gross  violation  of  the  law,  overriding  and  trampling  under 
foot  the  laws  of  this  State  and  Nation,  all  of  which  is  absolutely  false,  because 
no  institution  has  ever  maintained,  so  far  as  my  personal  knowledge  goes,  that 
has  been  more  distinctly  within  the  law  than  has  the  labor  union,  guided  and 
controlled  by  the  great  American  Federation  of  Labor  of  this  country. 

I  don't  know  of  any  institution  that  lives  so  distinctly  within  the  law  because 
it  has  suffered  itself  for  years  and  years  to  be  trampled  on,  and  now  because  on 
occasions  it  manifests  the  desirability  and  advisability  of  changing  that  pro- 
gram and  to  living  within  the  law,  he  and  they  that  have  been  insistent  on 
violating  the  law  object  and  raise  a  great  hue  and  cry  that  the  union  movement 
is  a  bad  movement,  is  a  destructive  movement 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  bricklayers,  do  they  pay  this  $r>oo  a  month? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  manufacturers? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  half  of  1  per  cent,  as  we  understand  it,  comes  from  the 
profits  of  the  employing  bricklayers,  who  by  the  way  are  employing  union  men 
and  under  union  conditions  and  not  fighting  them.  Contractors  who  are  not 
brick  masons,  but  who  are  general  contractors  and  who  desire  to  do  their  own 
masonry,  they  take  umbrage  at  these  contractors  whose  sole  business  is 
masonry,  and  who  are  conducting  their  affairs  along  those  lines. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  bricklayers  and  stonemasons  as  such  are  not 
part  of  the  building  trades  department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  or 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  itself? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No,  sir ;  they  are  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  They  are  entirely  independent  of  the  general  labor 
movement? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  sir;  the  bricklayers  are  not  affiliated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  They  have  taken  many  votes  on  that  subject,  and  so 
far  are  not  affiliated.  Yet  the  contractors — general  contractors'  organization 
or  contractors'  association  would,  as  indicated  here  to-day,  assign  that  to  the 
union  movement 

I  have  called  to  your  attention  in  passing  the  manner  in  which  the  building 
trades  council,  as  well  as  other  councils,  conduct  their  affairs.  I  have  read  to 
you  a  letter  which  I  have  turned  over  to  your  secretary,  showing  the  position 
occupied  by  the  building  trades  council  in  connection  with  matters  which  had 
to  do  with  the  welfare  of  this  city,  regarding  the  changes  of  conditions,  the 
trouble  that  may  be  brought  on  or  called  into  play  in  connection  therewith  ;  the 
manner  in  which  the  employers  treated  it.  I  have  also  called  to  your  atten- 
tion that  the  same  contractors'  association,  the  representative  of  which  testified 
here  to-day,  supported  in  that  same  matter  the  master  painters  who  endeavored 
to  bring  about  the  very  combination  so  generously  denounced  by  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  me  and  who  represented  the  contractors,  as  violating  the  law. 
Let  me  read  to  you  something  that  will  prove  conclusively  that  that  is  true, 
for  I  don't  want  this  commission,  members  of  which  are  here,  or  those  who  are 
not  here,  and  who  may  read  the  record,  to  go  on  merely  what  I  say.  I  want 
to  prove  the  truthfulness  of  my  statement  by  the  records  of  the  institution 
with  which  I  am  associated,  as  well  as  those  dealing  with  other  associations 
with  which  those  gentlemen  have  to  do  and  deal. 

On  September  30,  1913,  the  following  communication  was  addressed  to  the 
District  Council  of  Painters,  No.  8. 
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( 'ommissioner  LKN.NON.   By  whom  was  it   sent? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  By  the  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  the  under- 
signed, .sir,  written  on  his  stationery  [reading]  : 

"  TV  the  officers  inul  members  of  the  District  Council  of  Painters,  No.  8. 

"DEAR  Sins  AXO  BUOTIIKII.S  :  The  undersigned  is  in  receipt  of  information 
which  discloses  a  very  ugly  state  of  affairs  associated  with  your  council,  its 
affiliated  unions  and  nieinl>ers.  to  wit,  that  members  of  your  organization  are 
continually  harassing  business  men,  contractors,  and  others  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  the  members  of  your  trade,  as  well  as  to  those  who  employ  them, 
pecuniary  gain.  Also  embarrassing  the  other  artisans,  mechanics,  and  laborers 
affiliated  with  this  building  trades  council  in  your  efforts  to  compel  employing 
painters  to  join  or  affiliate  with  the  institution  known  to  you  as  the  master 
painters,  and  for  whom  alone  you  agreed  to  work,  with  which  institution  we 
believe  you  have  an  agreement  contrary  to  and  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
this  council. 

"  We  wish  to  .serve  notice  on  you,  and  through  yon,  your  affiliated  unions, 
that  your  council  must  cease  immediately  in  this  vicious  work,  and  stop  at 
once  the  harassing  of  the  artisan,  mechanic,  and  laborer,  as  well  as  their 
employers  hereinbefore  indicated. 

"For  your  information  we  refer  you  io  section  4  of  article  2  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco  "- 

And  we  might  at  this  time  pfuce  in  evidence  a  ropy  of  this  constitution,  which 
T  hand  to  your  secretary. 

(Booklet  entitled  "Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Building  Trades  Council 
of  San  Francisco,"  instituted  February  i:>,  1S!)4,  was  submitted  in  printed 
form. ) 

(  Witness  continuing:) 

"the  constitution  of  the  "Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco,  affiliated 
with  the  Stale  Building  Trades  Council  of  California,  and  demand  of  you  to 
live  up  Io  the  same. 

11  In  the  hope  that  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  at  once  comply  with  this 
order,  I,  with  best  and  sincerest  wishes  for  your  future  success,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  associated  with  you.  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

••  Wiirs.  very  sincerelv  and   fraternallv, 

"P.  H.  MCCARTHY. 
"  I'ri-vi'lrnt  Nf/»  Fninrixfit  Hiiililiny  Trades  Council." 

I  present  this*  TO  you.  crentlemen.  to  show  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Grant 
Fee,  while,  I  am  sure,  not  intentional,  because  Mr.  (Irani  Fee  was,  I  remember, 
a  member  of  the  union  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  belong,  long  enough  to 
guarantee  to  me  at  least  that  he  knows  belter.  But  he  has  simply  forgotten 
it.  or  in  the  great  pressure  of  business,  or  in  the  great  rush  trying  TO  tret 
business  lias  got  lost  in  the  shuttle  somewhere.  He  knows  and  his  colleagues 
know  that  this  council  has  always  lived  within  the  law,  that  organi/.od  labor 
in  this  city,  in  this  State  as  a  whole,  and  within  this  Nation,  has  lived  within 
the  law.  Vet  gentlemen  who  find  it  convenient  to  make  a  dollar  or  two,  or  to 
make  a  thousand  dollars  or  two,  if  they  can  get  away  from  something,  they 
always  find  time  and  convenience  and  opportunity  to  create-  trouble. 

And  so  it  was  in  this  instance,  the  master  painter  in  this  instance  who  said 
the  journeyman  painter  should  work  for  him  and  him  only,  giving  him  an 
j-ppert  unity  to  charge  the  owner  of  this  or  any  other  building  fancy  prices, 
was  dissented  to  by  the  building  trades  council.  And  while  Mr.  Grant  Fee 
and  his  colleagues  opposed  the  bricklayers,  the  master  bricklayers  or  master 
masons,  as  they  are  known,  and  the  material  men  who  own  the  brick,  or  who 
manufacture  it,  in  setting  this  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  while  they  opposed 
that,  they  went  into  conference  and  fought  their  heads  off  in  defense  of  the 
inasier  painters  who  insisted  on  employing Inen  to  work  for  him  and  him  only, 
and  entering  into  an  agreement  with  them,  go  T  say  in  my  letter  to  their 
secretary  that  if  we  agreed  to  do  that  sort  of  tliThg  there  would  be  no  trouble 
about  the  raise  of  wage  asked,  to  only  $5  a  day  in  San  Francisco,  while  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  men  received  $5.60  a  day,  or  70  cents  an  hour  against  our  62£ 
cents  an  hour. 

And  then  Mr.  Grant  Fee  and  others  sit  here  and  tell  you  that  we  are  driving 
factories  out  of  this  city  and  men  out  of  the  State,  and  that  our  wages  are 
higher  than  they  are  anywhere  in  the  country,  and  base  it  all  on  the  half  of 
1  per  cent  and  the  roofers. 
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Now,  let  us  take  the  roofers.  The  composition  roofers  figure  approximately 
about  three-quarters  of  1  per  cent  of  the  building  trades  council,  a  small,  little 
i.rgani/ation.  And  because  a  few  of  those  men  get  together  and  say,  "We  will 
not  do  only  a  certain  amount  of  work  per  day,"  why  there  is  a  mortgage  placed 
over  the  entire  labor  movement  by  Mr.  Grant  Fee,  and  the  whole  movement  is 
condemned. 

Now,  the  roofer;  that  question  was  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  building 
trades  council,  and  I  personally  asked  a  committee  of  the  contractors  in  my 
office,  "Will  you  gentlemen  testify  to  this  sort  of  thing  that  you  state  to  me 
here'.'"  "No;  we  might  get  our  men  in  bad.  No;  we  might  get  in  bad  our- 
selves." "Then  I  am  to  regard  those  statements  you  make  as  really  not  true?" 
for  I  have  found  out,  associated  with  the  things  with  which  I  have  to  deal  all 
my  life,  and  I  have  figured  to  stand  up  for  the  things  1  believe  to  be  true 
rega i-d less  of  whom  I  might  hurt  or  regardless  of  the  favor  that  might  not  come 
to  me  because  I  made  such  and  such  a  statement  based  on  facts.  And  to-day 
we  hear  from  that  great  momentous  question,  the  roofers,  the  roofers  estab- 
lished all  over  the  country  in  the  building  trades,  all  over  the  United  States 
they  have  it,  "Foremen  roofers,  so  much."  It  runs  into  $7.50  compared  with 
the  profits  made  by  some  of  the  roofers,  master  roofers  who  when  they  started 
into  business  could  not  buy  a  .jacket  for  a  goose  nor  a  nightcap  for  a  rat,  and 
are  to-day  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars — $7.50  for  the  foreman,  and 
yet  we  hear  about  how  gloriously  the  roofers. tie  up  the  building  business. 
There  is  not  anything  in  that,  absolutely  nothing.  The  roofers  are  a  very 
small  organization. 

Only  recently  the  matter  of  the  roofers  was  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the 
building  trades  council  by  the  secretary  of  the  employers'  association.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  building  trades  council  it  was  attended  to.  In  fact,  the 
union  hadn't  passed  the  resolution  that  was  reported,  to-wit,  that  it  would  not 
work  for  the  wages  assigned  to  it  above  200  feet  in  the  air.  The  union  hadn't 
passed  the  resolution,  though  I  fancy  that  a  man  working  200  feet  in  the  air 
in  certain  sections  of  this  country  is  entitled  to  a  few  cents  per  hour.  But  even 
then  the  union  hadn't  passed  any  such  resolution.  Yet  the  contractors  take 
umbrage  at  it  and  based  upon  this  basis  the  half  of  1  per  cent,  and  the  roofers, 
one  of  which  does  not  belong  to  us  at  all — the  half  of  1  per  cent,  and  the  second 
it  does  not  maintain — because  of  that  the  master  rooters  would  be  willing  if 
that  did  maintain  to  come  in  and  testify,  and  the  labor-union  movement  is  pro- 
nounced as  a  very  poor  institution — in  fact,  a  wicked  institution — a  bad  insti- 
tution. And  the  word  bad  applies  to  morals  particularly.  It  is  a  bad  institu- 
tion. It  ought  to  be  removed.  And  the  contractors,  according  to  Mr.  Fee,  and 
the  ."journeymen  are  to  come  together  in  one  grand  institution  and  then  settle 
up  the  whole  affair.  And  when  asked  as  to  how  that  would  work,  Mr.  Fee  tells 
you  that  there  are  details  which  he  has  not  worked  out.  Tremendous !  Awful  ! 

They  would  try  that  in  the  State  of  New  York.  (Jot  a  board  of  governors. 
Arid  if  a  chicken  happens  to  run  across  a  lot  that  is  now  being  surveyed  in 
New  York  and  displaces  the  viewpoint  of  the  engineer  through  the  instrument 
it  is  taken  to  the  board  of  governors  and  the  whole  job  is  canvassed  until  the 
board  of  governors  passes  on  it.  With  the  accompanying  result  they  have 
brought  about  eventually  the  open  shop,  which  they  seek  to  bring  about  here 
through  such  a  beautifully  painted  and  pen-pictured  decoration  on  the  wall  as 
these  gentlemen  in  solemn  conclave  during  the  past  week  sat  down  and  figured 
out  how  they  would  make  the  recommendation  of  what  would  settle  the  labor 
movement.  The  contractors — picture  it  if  you  can — the  contractors,  some  of 
whom  haven't  been  long  enough  away  from  the  union  movement  to  forget  the 
password,  they  come  along  and  they  ask  you  to  turn  over  the  management  of 
the  union  to  a  committee  of  builders  and  journeymen  and  they  will  formulate 
the  laws  and  everything  will  be  satisfactory.  But  when  it  comes  down  to  a 
point  that  they  can't  settle,  in  response  to  a  question  asked  by  the  commission 
here,  why  they  would  not  have  it,  they  would  not  leave  it  to  arbitration.  And 
it  was  some  remote  idea  he  had  in  mind,  or  his  colleagues  he  had  in  mind,  not 
yet  definitely  settled  what  was  the  idea.  It  would" be  all  right  if  the  contractors 
can  settle  it,  but  if  it  was  to  be  left  to  an  impartial  body,  no ;  it  would  not  be  all 
right.  That  is  the  only  solution  you  can  get  out  of  his  answer,  absolutely.  Be- 
cause he  disagreed  immediately  with  the  matter  of  arbitration.  Arbitration, 
he  said,  was  an  institution  that  called  into  play  more  than  one  person.  That  is 
true. 

He  spoke  about  promoters  and  agitators  and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  question 
is  all  right  if  left  to  the  promoter  of  the  builders  or  the  employers,  who  say  to 
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you  when  you  are  willing  to  pay  for  material — when  you  have  your  money  ready 
to  pay  for  material — "  You  can't  have  material.  We  can't  sell  you  material." 
••  Why  can't  yon  sell  me  material?"  "Well,  we  can't  sell  it  to  you;  that  is  all." 
That  is  not  a  trust,  and  yet  these  gentlemen  are  opposed  to  trusts,  so  much  so 
that  they  would  rather  have  throat-cutting  biddings  in  contracts  rather  than  a 
trust.  But  in  the  same  breath — in  the  same  moment — they  are  engaged  in  sup- 
porting an  institution  that  will  not  se'l  material  to  contracrors  employing  union 
men.  as  (hey  are  now  engaged  in  Stockton,  which,  by  the  way,  I  understand 
from  a  member  of  their  own  clique,  are  engaged  in  something  worse,  which  I 
will  deal  with  later  on. 

I  understand  they  are  now  engaged  in  Stockton  in  promoting  something  after 
the  fashion  of  what  took  place  in  the  great  cotton-spinning  mills  where  Mr. 
Woods  later  got  into  play.  And  yesterday  I  was  called  on  by  a  gentleman  who 
gave  me  that. 

But.  however,  coming  back  to  the  lumber  and  imperial  end  of  it,  we  find  that 
material  can  n«>t  be  secured  by  contractors  employing  union  men.  We  find  those 
contractors'  associations  taking  it  up  in  their  solemn  conclaves  and  discussing 
it  and  supporting  it.  And  we  find  their  representatives  here  telling  us  how 
much  he  is  opposed  to  trusts. 

That  is  not  a  trust,  I  suppose.  That  wasn't  a  trust  after  the  fire  here  in  this 
city,  when  we  were  burned  down  such  as  no  people  were  ever  burned  ;  when  we 
met  reverses  such  as  no  people  in  the  civilized  world  had  ever  been  confronted 
with  before,  cither  by  Hood,  rartlnmake.  or  fire:  nowhere  in  the  world  were  peo- 
ple visited  such  as  we  of  San  Francisco  were,  and  our  city  was  rehabilitated 
without  a  moment's  cessation  in  business. 

This  irreat  institution  within  the  confines  of  which  we  meet  wasn't  stopped 
for  a  solitary  instant,  and  1  would  like  for  Mr.  <5nmt  Fee  or  anybody  else  to 
point  to  an  institution  of  this  kind  rising  in  a  city,  even  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, where  the  work  could  continue  without  a  moment's  cessation  in  busi- 
ness. 

We  are  accused  of  driving  out  business  out  of  ihN  city  and  State,  and  our 
wages  raised  only  •_'.">  per  cent,  while  our  rents  raised  about  -U<>  per  cent,  yes, 
.".HO  per  cent  in  some  instances.  Where  the  very  lumber  that  the  carpenters, 
to  which  trade  Mr.  (Irani  Foe  belongs,  raised  :),:',(!  per  cent. 

Isn't  that  a  beautiful  condition  of  things,  and  then  telling  us  that  they  don't 
like  trusts. 

And  thru  the  great  lumber  combine  that  profiled  by  all  this  will  put  up  their 
money  for  Stockton,  will  put  up  their  money  for  some  oilier  institution  in  order 
to  create  and  brinur  about  the  open  shop;  to  pay  thugs  and  strike  breakers 
and  men  carrying  revolvers  and  guns  and  pick  handles,  as  shown  to  you  here 
the  other  dav,  and  call  it  right,  and  believe  they  are  doing  the  proper  thing  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  real  Americanism  and  constitution  and  laws. 

Now,  what  in  the  world  can  you  make  out  of  this?  (1an  Congress  ever  do 
anything  with  those  people?  If  there  is  any  one  tiling  that  Congress  can  do  it. 
is  to  adopt  or  promote  or  institute  a  law  that  will  compel  gentlemen  who  have 
material  of  one  kind  or  another  to  sell,  to  sell  it  to  Brown,  and  .lones,  or 
Smith  who  has  the  money  to  bui  it,  under  the  same  conditions  that  he  has  sold 
it  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  or  the  month  before,  to  the  same  class  of  trade. 

Talk  about  trusts!  The  moment  a  few  gentlemen,  a  few  promoters,  a  secre- 
tary or  two  calls  on  a  few  hundred  people  and  tells  them  how  they  are  going 
1o  i:e  benefited  if  they  will  wipe  out  this  tremendous,  this  awfully  nasty  union 
movement  out  of  their  sight,  they  make  up  a  purse  and  he  begins  to  get  a  salary 
of  a  couple  of  hundred,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred  dollars  a 
month.  Then  he  goes  down  the  line  and  interests  a  banker  or  two,  as  the  case 
in  Stockton. 

Mr.  Calkins;  did  you  have  him  before  you?  Could  you  find  him?  Has  he 
been  found  anywhere?  Mr.  Calkins  !  He  blew  into  this  city,  instituted  a  paper, 
burned  up  a  barrel  of  money  for  a  certain  individual  'here;  then  went  to 
Sacramento,  blew  into  Stockton,  and  promoted  a  grand  lockout  for  the  purpose 
of  starving  the  innocent  women  and  children  there,  children  pulling  the  apron 
strings  of  their  mothers,  asking  for  something  to  eat.  for  their  fathers  and 
brothers  locked  out,  by  this  bueautifully  decent  business  men — bankers.  Then 
you  are  told  what  a  vicious  institution  the  union  is. 

If  there  is  anything  ever  instituted  on  this  world  that  cries  to  heaven  for 
vengeance,  it  is  that  sort  of  thing. 

Professional  promoters,  such  as  the  gentleman  who  was  here  before  you  the 
other  day,  who  testified  that  he  sent  broadcast" invitations  to  business  institutions 
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to  establish  plants  or  divisions  of  their  works  in  Siorkton.  His  chief,  Mr. 
Calkins,  who  has  yet  not  appeared  before  you,  and  the  other  gentleman  em- 
ploye!1, up  there,  it  is  an  institution  made  up  o!'  such  men,  and  the  Government 
of  this  country  ought  to  take  hold  of  such  men  and  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  maintain. 

I  recall  one  of  those  men,  who  in  1900,  when  this  building  trades  council 
sought  to  bring  the  eight-hour  day  into  play  in  the  factories  here,  fought  it  most 
bitterly;  later  on  he  became  reconciled  to  it.  That  fight  lasted  six  months  and 
six  days,  or  from  the  12th  day  of  August,  1900-,  to  the  19th  day  of  February, 
3901,  when  the  building  trades  council  by  and  through  a  board  of  arbitration 
won  two  points  more  than  it  asked  for,  and  the  gentleman  within  a  year  or  so 
became  reconciled  to  it,  and  later  on  he  associated  himself  with  the  very  in- 
stitution that  had  for  its  object  the  elimination  of  the  union  movement.  I*sup- 
pose  he  was  fighting  with  his  money.  His  estate,  when  they  went  over  his 
estate,  we  found  it  was  like  a  poker  game,  about  $99,000 — who  was  furnishing 
the  money  for  him?  Not  a  trust,  sure;  no;  some  private  individual  who  did  not 
have  it;  and  yet  we  don't  like  trusts.  No;  oh,  no.  These  wonderful  builders 
who  proceed  to  figure  on  work  and  leave  the  union  movement  after  it  had 
brought  them  what  they  got  while  they  were  in  it.  That  is  a  bad  thing;  sure. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  with  regard  to  the  question  that  was  raised 
here  to-day,  to-wit,  figuring.  If  the  union  did  not  maintain  we  would  have  the 
same  conditions  to-day  that  we  had  in  1900,  that  we  had  in  ]S70  and  isso. 
Personally,  I  took  hold  of  the  movement,  in  so  far  as  working  for  a  living  was 
concerned,  in  ]S7(>,  and  in  1SSO  I  was  a  full-fledged  mechanic.  I  worked  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  10  hours  a  day,  plus  what  the  employer  could  take  away  from 
me  by  starting  me  before  7,  working  me  after  6 — I  mean  after  12 — starting  me 
before  1,  and  I  have  yet  to  recall  an  instance  where  I  was  allowed  to  quit  work 
before  6,  frequently  after  6 — five,  six,  or  seven  minutes.  Fine,  wasn't  it?  How 
much  did  I  get  for  that  ?  And  the  contractors  in  those  days  were  all  running 
wide  open.  They  had  that  institution,  that  grand  institution  brought  to  your 
attention,  gentlemen,  to-day,  by  the  representaives  of  the  builders — how  much 
did  I  get  for  all  of  that?  Two  dollars  a  day.  Two  dollars  a  day  for  10  hours. 
plus  what  the  foreman  could  steal  from  me  by  four  times  during  those  lt> 
hours.  Yes,  sir;  starting  me  at  a  time  he  should  not  have  started  me,  and  the 
contractors  were  all  working  for  the  interests  of  the  working  people.  Sure. 

Now,  what  changed  that?  That  fall  we  organized  Avhat  is  known  to-day  as 
the  Tinted  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America — seven  of  us,  not 

in  Chicago,  but  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  in  —  foundry,  including  P.  .1. 

McGuire,  for  many  years  its  general  secretary  and  treasurer- — started  what 
to-day  is  a  splendid  organization,  associated  with  the  other  institutions  atlil- 
iated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  responsible  for  the  conditions  we 
have  to-day,  and  not  the  benevolent  contractors,  and  not  the  Citizens'  Alliance, 
the  trusted  material  man,  absolutely  no. 

And  if  you  were  to  remove  the  labor  unions  to-day  from  the  atmospheric 
pressure  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  before  a  year  or  two  you  would  be  back 
in  the  same  rut.  Absolutely  so.  And  the  contractor  would  be  no  better  off. 
The  genera]  public  would  not  be  as  well  off.  Mr.  Grant  Fee,  himself,  until 
recently  was  a  journeyman  five. or  six  years  ago,  would  be  no  better  off,  nor 
would  any  other  contractor  be. 

If  they  would,  why  is  it  we  do  not  countenance  Mexico,  China,  Japan,  Russia, 
and  other  countries«as  good  as  ours?  No,  sir;  the  smaller  the  coin  the  smaller 
the  country,  and  the  poorer  the  country.  America  is  what  it  is  to-day  because 
of  what  the  laboring  people  of  America  have  made  it.  Public  sentiment,  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Grant  Fee,  is  what  the  labor. unions  of  America  have  made  it. 
Because,  by  and  through  the  activities  of  the  unions  of  this  country  in  the 
millions,  public  sentiment  has  been -molded  ami  men  of  stability  and  character 
have  deigned  to  do  the  thing  that  is  right.  And  they  propose  to  go  forward  ; 
to  go  forward  to  do  the  thing  intended  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  toiling 
masses  and  of  the  people  generally. 

I  regard  this  commission  as  a  very  important  one  because  of  the  work  this 
commission  is  capable  of  doing  along  the  same  line — doing  with  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  along  the  same  line  that  the  labor-union  movement  has 
wilh  the  public  sentiment  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  Nation. 

The  labor-union  movement  and  the  members  thereof  are  responsible  for  keep- 
ing this  city  and  this  State  down,  so  stated  by  Mr.  Grant  Fee.  I  imagine  Mr. 
Grant  Fee  is  not  familiar  with  the  geography  or  history  of  this  State,  or  ho 
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would   not   make  that    statement,   even    though   it    was  prompted  to   him.   even 
though  he  was  prompted  by  his  secretary  and  colleagues  generally. 

What  has  kept  this  great  State  of  California  down — a  State' within  which 
you   could  placo  En-land,    Ireland,   Scotland,   and   Wales,   and   Jhen   have  some 
left— is   not    the   labor    movement,    but    the   heavy,    the    large,    the   tremendous 
bountiful  grants  of  land,  associated   with  the  few  individuals  within  the  con- 
fines of  this  State,  held  within  the  grasp  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  ol'  this  man 
What  has  held  this  State  back,  associated  with  this,  is  not  the  labor  union' 
luit   the   indulgence  of  commercial   greed  of  a   few   men   in   bringing  into  this 
State   the   Asiatic   and    planting    him    in    California,    which    keeps    out    of   this 
Stai<>   tin-   white   men    like   Mr.    McCarthy    and    others   coming   into   California 
•miciie    themselves    within    other    Stales    not    infested    by    Asiatics,    not 
infe-ied    by    Hindus   or   Chinese   or   .Japanese,   brought    here   because   they 'were 
ch:-:i|»;   because  of  this   we   would   have  the  white  men   and   women    the  same 
as   other    States   have,   if  it   were   not   for   the  few    who   proceeded    to   enrich 
themselves   into   the  millions   in   order  to  establish   universities   later  on.     And 
in   those    footsteps   the  builder   and   contractor   are  proceeding  to-day;    instead 
of   taking  a    lesson   they   seem    to   be   retrograding.    going   back.      They    imagine 
they   are  going  to  remain   here  all    the  time.      No,  .sir.     I   recall    the'  day   that 
the  man  who  done  more  for  California,  in  so  far  as  gelling  things  for  himself 
was  concerned,   than   any  other  man   in  America,   was  laid   to    rest,   and    there 
was    just    about   enouirh    notice    taken    of    him    to,    under    pressure    and    orders 
from    the   company,   suspend   all    operations    f..r   live   minutes,    and    when   those 
five    minuies    were    over    I    venture    to    say    he    was    forgotten    more    instantly 
than  !)0  per  cent  of  the   men   who  have  done  ihing>   for   the  betterment   of  the 
toilers  of  this  country.      1    refer  to  Mr.   Hnntinglon.   when   he  was  laid   to   rest 
To    Mr.    Hunt  in-ton    and    his    associates    for    the    holding    back    of    this    State 
to-day,    and    not    a    labor   movement  ;    to    the   bringing    in    of  the   Chinese   and 
Asiatics   generally,   and   not    the   labor   movement.     For   white  men    would  not 
go  out    to  the  ranches  and   be  domiciled   as  were  tlu.se  Asiatics,  and  you  could 
not   blame  them.     They  will  not   do  it,  and   I   hope  to  Cod   they   never  will  do  it 
I    would   rather  see  California    without  a   solitary    man    within    it.   as  a   white 
man's    State,    than    to    see    California    .lapanixed    or    Chinai/.ed.      If    this    Slate 
is  10  belong  to  the  I'nioji  let    us  have   it    for  Americans,  and   not    for  Japanese 
and  Chinese  as  was  brought    here  and  whose  sins  we  must   suffer. 

The   labor    union    is   not    responsible   for    the   holding   ba.-k   of   California     and 
any   man   who   knows  anything  about    events   knous  that    such   is  not    true 

A  hundred  and  lifty  thousand  acres,  two  hundred  thousand  a<-res  a  'mil- 
lion acres  held  in  the  grasp  of  one  man's  hand.  Then  you  expect  to  have  this 
State  populated  as  other  Slates  are.  Then  when  it  'is  in  the  beginning  ,  f 
the  twentieth  century,  14  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  have  frat  associated 
W  :l  member  ,,t  the  buikling  association  to  the  labor  union  is  ridiculous 
i  Calls  for  an  arraignment  of  affairs  and  the  examination 
ol  the  brain  ol  the  man  who  made  the  statement. 

California,    one    of    the    most    beautiful    States    in    the    Union,    has    benetited 

ore    by    the    trades-union    movement    than    any    other    Slate   of    which    I    have 

any   knowledge.     This  -real  city  of  ours  a>  compared   with   the  city  of  Chicago 

:is  compared  v  ith  the  city  of  P.osion,  as  compared  with  other  cities  which  some 

^  <"'   ol!l(1"    "'   their    History   met   with   some   -real    reverse,   recognixe   more 

greatly   than   anything  1   could  say  or  anybody  else  could  sav  the  usefulness 

of  organized   labor  to  the  people. 

The  sharks  in  Chicago  after  i  he  tire— the  land  sharks,  the  property-owning 

sharks—  hke  the  property-owning  sharks  here,  like  those  who  raised  the  price 

J  foodstuffs  then,  as  they  are  endeavoring  to  do  now.  did  in  Chicago  and  had 

Sufficient    sway    because   of   lack   of  organi/at  ion,    by    which    they    were   held    in 

l.is  city   where  the,  shown    up   and  exposed,   with  the  accom- 

P'tnymg   result    that   in   Chicago   after    the   fire,    the   builder,    whether   he  owns 

building   or    erected    it    for    the    owner,    found    himself    with    the   buildhi" 

competed     then   occupied     then    within    a    few    weeks    or    a    few    months    thev 

nit  ,1   lock  on  it.     AMiy>     To  erect  the  building  he  established  the  claim  that 

he  had  a   nghi   to  build  j,   as  cheaply  as  possible,  wi.h  the  a.-companying  result 

the  wages  in  Chicago  after  the  fire  tumbled  from  67  to  a  100  per  .cent 

wnh    the    accompanying    result    again    that    the   purchasing   power   of   Chicago 

so  gotten  away   from  the  people  of  Chicago  that    when  the  building  was 

*>d.  (he  stores  rented  and  occupied,  the  tenant  who  was  to  give  the  owner 

beautiful    rents    tound    himself    without    customers,    or,    if   he   had   customers, 

they  were  so  cheap  he  could  not  make  a  living  off  of  them 
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Reference  to  the  records  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  will  show  more  sheriff's 
locks  went  on  the  buildings  of  Chicago  within  eleven  months  after  the  tire  in 
that  great  city  than  lias  maintained  here  since  the  fire,  and  not  one  solitary 
sheriff's  lock  found  its  way  on  a  business  house's  door  in  San  Francisco  until 
they  precipitated,  what?  What  some  of  the  builders  included  were  pleased  to 
call  graft  crusades  and  graft  prosecutions,  not  trade  movements.  The  good 
government  apostles  and  business  men  apostles  and  prosperous  times  apostles  are 
the  gentlemen  who,  through  guiding  the  destinies  of  this  city,  have  made  a  raid 
on  its  prosperity,  in  so  far  as  any  such  raid  maintains. 

I  have  called  to  your  attention  the  tremendous  raise  of  lumber  while  the  car- 
penh-r  who  worked  that  lumber  got  $1  a  day  more.  The  record  will  show  that 
the  lumber  dealers  raised  their  lumber  from  $9  to  $39  a  thousand,  and  the  select 
redwood  from  $17.50,  $18,  and  $22  to  $52  a  thousand,  and  then  the  labor  union 
movement  is  a  movement  to  be  feared,  and  institutions  that  bring  forth  those 
fancy  prices  are  not  a  trust;  they  are  benevolent  gentlemen;  splendid. 

You  will  have  some  of  them  before  you  to  testify,  no  doubt,  and  they  will  for- 
get to  tell  you  the  money  they  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  thugs  who  followed 
the  lumber  wagons  to  be  conveyed  to  the  building  without  the  stamp,  the  shot- 
gun men.  They  will  also  forget  to  tell  you  how  they  rambled  into  possession 
when  some  other  fellow  went  to  heaven,  like  the  contractor  who  lives  accord- 
ing to  the  big  contractor.  If  the  contractor  in  the  contracting  business  under- 
stood his  business,  if  he  understood  it  as  the  professional  man  understands  the 
various  professions,  there  would  not  be  that  degree  of  cutthroating  in  the  con- 
tracting business,  and  there  wrould  not  be  that  other  result  of  cutting  of  wages 
and  the  employment  of  cheap  men,  and  the  endeavor. to  get  two  days'  work  out 
of  one  man  within  the  eight-hour  day.  There  would  not  be  that  endeavor  to  do 
those  things.  But,  no,  they  do  not  understand  their  business.  Some  of  them 
were  not  able  to  do  journeymen's  work  when  they  were  in  the  business.  Many 
of  them  have  left  the  ranks  of  journeymen — not  here,  thank  God,  as  in  other 
parts  of  this  country,  to  become  contractors  so  that  they  could  hold  a  job  at 
least  for  some  length  of  time. 

I  remember  working  with  a  fellow7  in  the  city  of  Chicago  for  Mr.  Walsh,  the 
contractor.  I  presume  he  is  in  business  yet.  We  were  working  at  the  Home  of 
the  Friendless,  on  20th  Street  between  Wabash  and  Sta-te,  and  I  know  that  man 
changed  jobs  five  times  in  one  day.  Sure,  he  was  a  splendid  fellow.  You  did 
not  have  unions  in  those  days.  If  you  had  you  would  have  had  an  examination 
for  that  fellow,  so  much  criticized  by  Mr.  Grant  Fee,  that  would  eliminate  him 
from  the  carpenter  business.  Why?  Because  he  would  not  stand  it.  He  didn't 
know  the  business.  But  he  got  away  and  went  into  the  contracting  business. 
And  when  I  went  back  to  the  Scranton  convention  in  1900  I  called  on  the  gen- 
tleman, as  I  did  on  Mr.  Oliver  Sullett,  by  whom  I  was  employed  at  one  time, 
and  I  learned  the  genleman  wras  worth  about  $90,000.  Sure.  I  wonder  how  he 
made  it.  No  one  of  the  men  who  worked  for  him  were  worth  that  amount,  I 
am  satisfied.  No.  No ;  it  is  not  profitable  to  be  a  contractor,  this  cutthroating 
business. 

It  is  so  because  they  said  it.  I  have  figures  here  taken  on  the  building  trades 
council  temple.  We  know  these  things  because  we  had  to  deal  with  them.  We 
had  to  put  up  the  money  for  it.  They  were  very  close.  They  were  figuring 
how  these  things  come  in.  There  was  a  difference  of  $70,000  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  on  a  contract  of  $172,000.  Sure.  Fine  shooting,  isn't  it,  for 
the  contractor,  and  he  comes  up  and  prates  about  the  open  and  closed  shop, 
about  efficiency  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  about  the  union  movement. 

The  question  was  asked  of  Mr.  Grant  Fee,  if,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
union,  he  ever  heard  discussed  the  curtailment  of  output,  and  he  wasn't  man 
enough  to  stand  up  to  that ;  he  switched  the  question,  because  that  union  is  in 
existence  to-day  and  the  largest  union  of  carpenters  in  the  world,  located  in  this 
city,  Union  No.  22.  He  switched  the  question  to  the  roofers,  which  had  no  bear- 
ing on  the  question  asked  by  the  commission ;  none  whatever.  He  knows  Union 
No.  22  and  no  other  union  of  carpenters  and  no  other  union  affiliated  with  the 
building  trades  council  has  ever  for  a  moment  discussed  the  curtailment. 

He  was  asked  as  to  whether  or  not  men  done  as  much  to-day  as  they  did  when 
he  worked,  and  he  said,  if  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  that  they  did  not.  and 
I  am  here  to-day  to  tell  you  that  they  do,  and  do  a  great  deal  more,  and  he  him- 
self knows  it.  He  must  know  it.  I  will  not  show  it  by  anything  I  might  say  to 
you  gentlemen,  as  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Grant  Fee,  but  I  will  show  it  from  the 
figures  of  one  of  the  leading  architects  of  this  country,  the  man  who  was  the 
architect  for  this  23-story  building  right  across  the  street,  the  man  who  was 
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associated  with  one  of  the  most  notable  houses  of  architects  in  the  country,  the 
I'.urnham  Co.,  Mr.  Willis  Hope. 

What  lias  he  to  say  about  this  thing?  Let  us  see.  This  is  not  prepared  for 
this  proposition  ;  this  was  prepared  during  the  recent  controversy  of  the  painters 
referred  to  previously  by  me. 

In  1801— I'."  years  ago — that  was  before  1901,  at  which  time  Mr.  Grant  Fee 
joined  Union  22 — the  Mills  lUiilding  cost  39^  cents  per  cubic  foot.  Remember 
the  figures,  394  cents  per  cubic  foot.  That  was  23  years  ago,  when  men  were 
supposed  to  do  a  lot  of  work,  you  know;  none  of  this  curtailment  then.  Men 
worked  like  sixty.  They  wore  strong  and  brawny,  and  they  were  not  abused  by 
this  union  proposition.  They  didn't  have  a  union  influence  on  them,  but  they 
were  strong  and  done  a  lot  of  work.  Let's  see  how  it  figured  out. 

At  that  time  mechanics  worked  9  hours  a  day  on  the  job,  and  laborers  10 
hours  a  day.  Mechanics  worked  10  hours  a  day  in  the  factories  and  shops. 
That  had  to  do  with  the  building  material.  And  the  average  wage  was  $3  per 
day  for  mechanics  and  *1.2.~>  per  day  for  laborers. 

Under  these  conditions,  now,  gentlemen,  mark  you,  this  building  cost  39* 
rents  per  cubic  foot— long  hours  and  low  wages,  and  men  in  those  days,  as  you 
were  told  by  Mr.  <  Irani  Foe.  worked.  Sure.  They  done  splendid  work  and  a 
lot  of  it.  Lei's  find  out  ho\v  it  sta<-ks  up  and  square*  up  with  the  present. 

In  1008.  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Mills  Building  and  the  construction  of 
the  tirst  annex  thereof,  which  was  not  alone  reconstruct!-.!!  but  the  erection  of  a 
new  portion  entirely,  the  same  as  \\as  the  case  in  the  old  for  23  years,  the  total 
cost  per  cubic  foot  of  the  annex  was  33  cents.  Thirty-three  cents  as  compared 
with  thirty-nine  and  a  half.  Strange,  after  all  those  mechanic's  being  restricted 
and  everything.  That  is  awful! 

At  this  time  the  mechanics  worked  eight,  hours  a  day  as  compared  to  nine,  at 
an  average  of  x<»  per  day  as  compared  with  $3.  Just  think  of  it,  labor  lias-got 
S2..10  per  day.  This  disparity  of  hours  and  wages,  it  is  easily  seen,  amounts  to 
nearly  loo  per  cent,  if  not  more,  yet  the  building  in  question  costs  more  than 
](i  per  cent  less. 

Some  allowance  should  be  made — we  want  to  have  this  thing  understood— 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  in  this  case  the  Mills  Annex 
only  had  one  finished  front.  Otherwise,  the  building  was  of  the  same  character. 

The  annex  had  one  finished  from,  the  others  had  two  finished  fronts,  one  on 
Montgomery  and  one  on  I'.ush  Si  reef. 

The  old  one  they  worked  0  and  lo  hours  a  day.  and  they  got  s.°,  a  day:  the 
new  one  they  worked  8  hours  a  day  and  got  $6.  You  have  go!  a  difference  of 
over  <;  per  cent  - 

Commissioner  WI:IN>T.,<  K.    Sixteen. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  mean  on  this  :',  and  0 — 16  per  cent  on  this,  and  then  the 
H  and  C»-  s<;  a  day  and  S3,  and  the  lo  hours  in  the  factory  down  to  X.  makes  a 
difference,  allowing  for  that  frontage,  of  1<;  per  rent.  And  we  are  told  here 
to-day  that  the  efficiency  is  not  as  great  no\v  as  it  was:  men  don't  work  as  hard. 
It  may  be  so  they  don't  perspire  as  much,  but  it  is  so  thai,  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  understand  their  trade  now  as  compared  to  the  old-time  fossils,  they 
can  do  once  and  a  half  as  much  with  a  greater  degree  of  ease  tban  in  10  hours. 

Commissioner  WKI  \STOCK.    What   do  you  allow  for  labor-saving  devices? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.   None  whatever  here  included. 

Commissioner  Wi:i XSTOCK.   None  whatever? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  None  whatever,  sir.  You  followed  me  in  this,  did  you  not; 
then1  these  men  were  merely  laboring  on  the  building.  None  whatever.  Labor- 
saving  devices  are  not  included  in  this  at  all. 

At  the  same  time  the  First  National  Hank  building— we  have  a  few  more  of 
them— the  First  National  I'.ank  building  constructed  in  1908  had  many  fea- 
tures such  as  exterior,  cut-stone  finish,  lavish  interior  decorations — mark  you, 
here  is  a  building  with  cut  stone,  lavish,  most  lavish  exterior  decorations,  and  it 
lias  not  exceeded  this  building  put  up  20  years  ago  in  plain,  ordinary  fashion. 

Yet  we  are  told  that  the  labor  union  movement  has  retarded  the  business, 
mid  it  is  a  wonderful  institution  and  ought  to  be  set  aside.  In  other  words,  a 
belter  building  was  built  under  these  apparent  labor  conditions,  adverse  labor 
conditions,  at  -40  cents  than  the  Mills  building  apparently  with  the  most 
favorable  labor  conditions  in  10O1  at  39£  cents. 

Isn't  that  an  argument  in  its  favor" it  should  remove  for  all  time?  Such 
preposterous  deductions  as  those  presented  to  you  by  Mr.  Grant  Fee  undoubtedly 
will  be  by  some  foolish  men  later  on. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  1012  and  1913,  the  Insurance  Exchange  building  was 
built  at  a  total  cost  of  28-}  cents  per  cubic  foot,  28  cents  per  cubic  foot  in 
1912  and  1913  in  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil  and  strife  with  unions  here  in 
this  city  ;  this  overridden,  downtrodden  city  because  of  the  unions. 

Now,  can  you  account  for  this?  This  comes  from  an  architect,  and  surely  he 
is  not  paying  dues  into  the  union,  and  I  don't  suppose  he  draws  sick  benefits 
from  it. 

The  Robert  building,  now  in  the  course  of  construction,  will  not  cost  to  ex- 
ceed o("U  cents  per  cubic  foot.  That  is  about  2.*> — gentlemen  of  ibis  commission — 
and  this  includes  interior  and  exterior  hnish,  four  sides  of  22  or  23  stories 
high.  The  question  lias  been  asked  whether  or  not  the  labor  unions  under 
the  domination  ot  the  building  trades  council  has  not  been  and  is  not  now 
a  serious  handicap  to  building  in  this  territory.  That  is  the  question  that  was 
asked,  and  that  was  about  as  good  a  question  as  you  gentlemen  asked.  Let 
us  find  out  what  this  architect  says  to  that 

I  think  that  the  foregoing  facts  are  sufficient  answer  to  the  question.  I 
desire  to  state,  that  from  my  point  of  view,  at  the  present  time  labor  as  organ- 
ized in  this  city  is  more  efficient,  more  dependable,  and  more  accurate  than  it 
has  ever  been  during  my  experience  in  the  past  30  years. 

And  yet,  therefore,  this  man  who  has  just  left  the  labor  union  movement 
less  than  six  years,  tells  you  here,  as  a  representative  of  a  big  organization, 
that  the  labor  union  is,  putting  it  mildly,  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  that  it 
really  is  not  worth  anything  and  ought  to  be  removed. 

We  ought  to  get  the  open  shop  for  it.  It  is  true  that  in  some  trades  which 
have  been  more  or  less  revolutionized  and  in  some  respects  supplanted  by 
labor-saving  devices — now  this  comes  to  where  you  are  in  some  trades — labor- 
saving  devices  and  mechanical  inventions  have  thinned  their  ranks  some- 
what. Take,  for  example,  the  cabinetmakers,  it  is  perhaps  true  that  the  race 
of  cabinetmakers  is  dying  out.  There  is  no  longer  much  demand  for  the  old- 
fashioned,  skilled  cabinetmaker. 

Chairman  WALSH.  By  whom  was  that  report  made,  please,  Mr.  McCarthy? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  This  was  a  report  or  statement  of  fact;  made  by  Mr.  Wallace 
Holt — this  is  a  copy  of  it — to  myself  during  the  controversy  over  the  wage 
scale  of  the  painters  when  the  building  trades  council  asked  for  .$."3  a  day  for 
painters  in  this  city  where  they  were  getting  $5.60  a  day  in  Chicago. 

Then  we  are  to  be  told  by  the  same  dear  brother  that  we  are  higher  than 
they  are  anywhere  on  earth,  when  the  fact  remains  that  we  and  everybody  else 
know  that  not  to  be  true. 

We  realize,  gentlemen,  and  I  know  you  do,  that  in  this  great  State  of  ours 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  yes,  millions  of  people  would  have  come  in 
here  if  land  could  be  by  them  secured  in  the  same  manner  that  it  was  secured 
in  Eastern  and  Middle  West  States.  But  there  was  very  little  use  for  a  man 
to  come  into  California  on  a  20.  30,  40,  50,  60,  75,  or  100-acre  farm,  domicile.! 
next  to  a  holding  running  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres.  Very  little 
use.  Those  Spanish  grants  held  here  have  simply  held  back  our  State,  plus 
what  I  have  called  your  attention  to  with  reference  to  the  Asiatic  element 
brought  in  here  by  those  who  planned  to  make  millions  on  them  and  did  realize 
many  millions. 

And  as  a  result  labor  should  not  be  charged  with  holding  back  this  State  no 
more  than  should  we  be  charged  writh  keeping  outside  of  the  ^con  fines  of  this 
great  city  factories. 

We  have  a  chamber  of  commerce  in  this  city  like?  we  have  in  all  other  cities 
and  towns.  You  know  chambers  of  commerce  are  very  important  institution*. 
And  frequently  we  find  associated  with  them  some  very  honest  men,  brainy 
men,  good  men,  just  as  we  find  in  the  different  walks  of  life.  We  frequently 
find  others,  too,  as  we  find  in  the  different  walks  of  life. 

Whenever  we  find  a  banker  going  wrong,  why,  there  is  nothing  said  about 
him.  You  don't  find  any  chamber  of  commerce  or  building  exchange  resolving 
that  all  the  banks  be  closed,  and  that  we  have  open  shop  in  the  banks.  \<> 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  Even  when  J.  Dalzell  Brown  took  $11,000,000  from  12,000 
depositors,  why,  there  wasn't  a  word  said  about  closing  all  the  banks.  Yet  the 
very  moment  you  find  some  little  labor  union  doing  something  wrong,  then  you 
will  find  all  the  brothers  resolving  to  put  a  blanket  mortgage  over  the  labor- 
union  movement  to  get  it  out  of  business.  Why  is  it,  because  they  haven't  a  a 
ax  to  grind?  No;  they  have  an  ax  to  grind,  and  they  see  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  few  dollars  for  themselves. 
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what  does  Mr.  Newton  Lynch  say  regarding  the  factories  in  this  cityV 
To  what  does  he  attribute  the  keeping  out  of  the  factories  and  the  going  out  of 
here  of  factories?  And  you  must  know  this,  Mr.  Commissioner  [addressing 
.Commissioner  \Yeinstockj.  lie  attributes  it,  and  he  has  got  the  data  there  to 
show,  that  it  is  the  higher  rents,  the  higher  rents  they  are  called  upon  to  pay, 
and  not  the  trade-union  movement. 

So.  let  it  be  known  that  this  sort  of  prostitution  of  the  movement  and  of  the 
Citizenship  of  our  State  must  not  go  on.     \Ve  are  not  going  to  stand  for  any 
bunch   of   men   coming  before   a   commission    of   this   kind    and    making  these 
•iients  without  giving  \ou  the  facts. 

John  P.  Irish,  jr.,  and  others  come  in  here  and  tell  you  ghost  stories,  because 
they  draw  a  salary  which  they  could  not  draw  if  they  didn't  tell  those  stories 
They  will  not  be  tolerated  by  us  who  have  contributed  to  the  building  up  of 
this  city,  possibly,  as  well  as  any  element  within  the  confines  of  the  same,  and 
this  State,  too. 

It  is  not  the  labor  movement,  it  is  not  the  things  the  labor  people  do  that 
riven  out  the  factories,  that  has  caused  factory  proprietors  nnd  manager* 
to  move.  It  is  the  enormous  rents  they  have  been  charged  by  the  dear  brothers 
who  drew  fabulous  revenues  prior  to  the  lire  and  have  endeavored  to  retrench 
themselves  and  bring  back  and  recoup  all  of  this  loss  of  theirs,  and  in  doing 
so  they  have  quietly  but  (irmly  driven  out  the  factories  that  were  here  before. 
And  they  are  scattered  in  so  far  as  they  are  around  the  trans-bay  cities,  where 
Opportunities  were  presented  to  them,  land  sites,  in  many  instances  given 
to  them  for  nothing,  such  as  the  kodak  film  company  that  I  quoted  to  you  a 
moment  ago  going  into  Stockton.  They  couldn't  get  a  foot  here,  not  a  dollar's 
\\orih.  P.m.  they  could  ge'.  L'.">  acres  in  Stockioii  with  ST-'ijMJO  subscribed  to  their 
stock.  Sure.  And  then  John  P.  Irish,  jr.,  will  tell  us  that  is  due  to  the  trade-' 
union  movement.  Conditions  up  there  in  the  past  few  weeks,  where  a  few 
gentlemen  have  -one  in.  and  six  or  seven  of  them  sent  out  and  mixing  up 
with  the  laboring  men,  promoting  dynamite  and  one  thing  and  another,  as  told 
by  one  of  their  own  men  yesterday  in  my  otlice.  where  he  brings  a  can  of 
powder  into  the  Stockton  Hotel,  and  IS  sticks  of  dynamite,  where  this  fellow 
here,  the  agent  of  the  cHi/ens'  alliance,  telephones  to  a  man  whom  he 
calls  chief,  in  his  presence,  and  says:  "  We  have  got  18  sticks  of  it,  Chief." 
Wbo  the  chief  was  this  gentleman  don't  know—  whose  name  and  address  I  have 
got.  so  far  as  it  is  to  have  the  name  and  address  of  this  fellow  with  a  black 
eye  received  it  all  in  Stockton,  however. 

So.  I  say,  that  these  stories  we  got  here  and  these-  reports  from  the  men 
and  wonic-n  who  opjM.se  labor  are  in  the  main  fictitious,  are  vicious,  and  are 

Iculated  to  not  benefit,  but  rather  destroy  American  citi/enship  in  so  far  as 
they  can.  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  amassing  nionev  for  themselves  abso- 
lutely so. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  State  building  trades  council  a  copy 
of  which  1  will  leave  with  your  seeretarv. 

(P.ooklet  entitled  -Constitution  and  Rules  of  Order  of  the  State  Buildin" 
Trades  Council  of  California."  organised  December  16,  1901,  was  submitted  in 
printed  form.) 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  further  use  of  these  ques- 
tions asked  of  Mr.  Crant  Fee.  and  replied  to  in  such  manner. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  nVonnHI  says  he  would  like  to  ask  vou 
a  question  or  two,  please.  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman 

Commissioner  O'OoNNELL.  Mr.  McCarthy,  I  take  it.  and  in  fact  I  know    that 

11  are  thoroughly  familiar  with   the  wage  conditions  existing  in  San  Fran-' 
And  as  an  officer  of  the  carpenters  you  understand  the  wage  conditions 
generally  existing  throughout  the  country.     Now  the  impression  prevails  that 
rancisco  is  not  prospering,  not  going  ahead  because  of  the  great  differ- 

1  the  ('<>S    <>f         ' 


othe  emi'1°yin;'  1:ilK'r  in  this  cit^  and  tne  cost  °f  tobor  in 


Taking  the  carpentry  industry,  which  is  the  large  industry  in  the  building 
:es,  the  largest  number  of  men  employed  in  the  industry,  how  much  greater 
B  wages  in  San  Francis,-,,  in  the  carpentry  trade  than  in,  for  instance, 

w!    c'-lM  '?  11>0liS'  aDd  th°Se  CitleS  6aSt  °f 


Well.    Mr.    Chairman    and    gentlemen    of    the    commission, 
nie  L  do  not  lay  claim  to  be  anything  like  an  encyclopedia,  I  am  nevertheless 
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able  to  state,  and  that  under  oath,  that  we  are  not  high,  No.  1,  but  on  the 
contrary  we  are  low. 

For  example,  the  city  of  Chicago  domiciles  approximately  20,300  carpenters 
whose  minimum  wage  is  $5.20  per  day— :>5.20,  don't  forget  thut,  as  against 
$5  in  this  city. 

I  can't  understand  how  you,  Mr.  Commissioner,  or  anybody  else  can  take  it 
for  granted  that,  we  are  high,  and  while  in  this  city,  due  to  climatic  condi- 
tions— and  I  worked  in  Chicago.  I  worked  on  some  of  the  finest  work  in 
Chicago,  and  it  stands  there  to-day,  done  by  Sollet  &  Son.  We  can  in  this 
city  do  one  and  a  quarter  as  much  as  the  men  in  Chicago  can  and  feel  better, 
leaving  the  establishment  in  the  evening. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  other  words,  you  say  that  you  could  erect  a 
building  in  San  Francisco,  under  conditions  now  prevailing,  cheaper  than  it 
could  be  erected  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  MCCAETHY.  You  will  find  that  statement  to  be  true.  You  can  verify 
it  in  the  office  of  Burnham  &  Co.  in  Chicago.  You  will  iind  that  Burnham  & 
Co.  have  erected  many  buildings  in  Chicago,  also  in  every  other  city  through- 
out the  United  States.  And  when  this  city  sought  the  Panama-Pacific  K\- 
position,  from  that  office  we  got  the  figures,  which  figures  show  in  contra- 
distinction of  Gov.  Saunders's  statement  there,  that  we  did  more  work  in  less 
time  for  less  money  than  any  other  city  in  America.  Figures  don't  lie,  though 
men  who  put  them  down  frequently  do.  Yet  Burnham  &  Co.  have  never  been 
found  lying  yet,  never. 

Commissioner'  O'CONNELL.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, because  I  am  interested  as  others  on  the  commission,  but  corning 
from  me  it  may  sound  rather  peculiar  to  you.  We  have  heard  it  at  several 
places  where  we  have  stopped  in  the  Northwest  coming  down  here. 

What  is  there  in  the  charge  of  lumber  mills  and  lumber  dealers  outside  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  particularly  outside  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
that  their  material  would  not  be  permitted  to  come  into  San  Francisco  and 
be  erected  here,  and  that  they  can't  sell  their  material  in  San  Francisco?  That 
is  the  charge. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  There  isn't  any  truth  whatever.  You  know  and  I  know  that 
a  little  of  the  truth  is  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the  world.  Associated  with 
a  little  knowledge  makes  it  more  dangerous.  If  that  were  true,  how  is  it  that 
999  per  cent  of  the  material  going  into  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  comes 
from  the  north,  and  from  the  day  the  gates  for  activities  of  that  institution 
were  thrown  open  until  now,  associated  with  the  lumber,  all  industry,  all  those 
who  are  engaged  therein  of  any  department,  we  haven't  had  one  moment's 
cessation  in  business. 

But  it  is  true  that  manufacturers  of  that  lumber  domiciled  in  the  mountains 
or  elsewhere  where  men  can  live  for  little  or  nothing,  the  products  of  their 
labor  are  not  looked  upon  by  the  men  of  this  city  who  must  pay  the  fancy 
rents  that  we  are  called  upon  to  pay  and  the  fancy  prices  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  that  we  must  pay  in  order  to  live  and  be  able  to  turn  out  the  work  and 
turn  out  that  enormous  amount  of  work  to  satisfy  the  builders,  as  you  will 
understand  from  the  statement  of  their  representative  here  to-day. 

We  are  not  going  to  look  with  kindly  eyes  and  sugar-coated  cream  on  the 
material  coming  from  those  men  under  those  conditions  when  compared  with 
the  material  turned  out  here  under  conditions  maintaining  here  regarding 
prices  and  cost  of  living  in  all  of  its  departments,  clothing,  housing,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

I  am  not  going  to  do,  and  we  can't  do  it.  We  say  to  the  men  in  California, 
"  If  you  will  allow  conditions  similar  to  this,  similar  to  those  maintaining  here, 
or  even  remotely  to  maintain,  we  will  cooperate  with  you."  But  some  person 
or  persons  have  asked  us  to  cooperate  with  us  in  order  to  close  our  place* 
up  and  send  us  to  Oregon.  Well,  we  are  not  going  to  Oregon,  where  we  would 
have  to  go  if  we  took  on  their  medicine  regarding  that  particular  phase  of  the 
industrial  question.  We  would  have  to  go  there.  They  work  11  hours  a  day 
and  12  hours  a  day — to-day  and  to-morrow,  alternately.  Do  you  suppose  we 
are  going  to  handle  their  wares?  Ten  hours  a  day  and  11  hours  a  day,  and  so  on. 
Right  in  Humboldt  County,  the  Hammond  Lumber  Co.,  they  work  those  hours. 
Do  you  suppose  we  are  going  to  handle  their  material,  manufactured  by  men 
who  possibly  pay  $5  or  $6  a  month  for  a  place  to  live  in,  while  we  have  got  to 
pay  $19,  $20,  and  $27  for  a  flat  to  live  in;  we  have  got  to  pay  all  sorts  of 
fancy  prices  for  the  egg  that  came  before  the  chicken,  or  came  after  the 
chicken,  whichever  you  will  decide  upon  at  the  time;  and  your  beefsteak  and 
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your  lamb  chop.  Are  you  going  to  lay  our  wares  down  without  protection  as 
against  theirs?  If  we  do  we  will  have  to  go  to  Oregon.  Our  motto  is,  "Bring 
(lie  Oregon  fellow  up  to  our  condition."  We  will  never  allow  him  to  bring 
us  down  to  his. 

Commissioner  O'CoNNEix.  Mr.  McCarthy,  you  heard  Mr.  Fee's  testimony  this 
morning 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  heard  of  it.     I  wasn't  in  time;  I  am  sorry  I  didn't  hear  it 

Commissioner  O'COXXKLL.  You  heard  him  state  what  he  thought  would  be  a 
solution,  what  he  thought  would  be  a  way  out  of  this  apparent  distasteful 
situation,  that  there  might  be  brought  together  an  organization  of  employers 
and  employees,  of  equal  number,  and  they  might  sit  down  and  thrash  out  their 
troubles  and  agree  to  things,  and  when  that  is  agreed  to  that  would  be  the  rule 
for  all  to  work  under;  and  as  I  caught  the  idea  it  appealed  to  me  to  be  prac- 
tically the  same  idea  as  expressed  and  now  in  vogue  in  New  York. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Absolutely,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  understand  the  New  York  arrangement,  I 
suppose? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  it.  I  went  to  New  York  during 
the  controversy  that  was  brought  on  there  while  Mr.  McDonald  was  building 
the  subway,  and  I  was  asked  as  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  my 
organization— yes ;  I  went  there,  and  I  have  a  very  good  idea  of  it. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKI.L.  You  have  some  idea  as  to  the  results  of  that  or- 
ganization in  New  York? 

.  MCCARTHY.   Yes.   indeed,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CO.XXELL.  The  effect  of  organixing  oilier  organizations? 

Mi-.   Mc(  'A in  H v.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  In  line  of  those  that  would  not  act  in  conjunction 
with  that  arrangement? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.   It  is  one  of  the  best  open-shop  lieutenants  I  know  of,  sir. 

Commissioner  <>VOXXKI.L.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  arrangement  V 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  My  opinion  is  it  is  one  of  the  best  open-Shop  lieutenants  in 
America.  It  stands,  I  think,  it  stands  for  the  discussing  by  men  of  everything 
on  earth  save  and  except  the  practical  solution  of  whatever  the  question  might 
be  at  issue.  The  board  of  governors,  the  committee  from  the  building  trades,  or 
the  central  labor  or  some  other  body  might  look  wise  and  compare  notes,  and 
when  they  get  through  chewing  up  the  question  there  has  not  ever  yet  any- 
thing been  done  for  labor. 

Let  me  tell  you  frankly,  sir.  I  would  nor  permit  myself  to  be  a  party  to  the 
New  York  agreement,  and  understanding  all  things,  as  I  do,  for  all  New  York 
City  and  the  State's  wealth.  I  would  rather  make  a  hole  in  the  river  some- 
where. It  is  designed  to  destroy  rather  than  to  build  up  legitimate  organized 
labor.  I  would  not  want  to  associate  myself  with  anything  that  had  for  its 

ebject    that    purpose. 

Commissioner  o'Coxxi:i.i..  It  is  your  conception  of  that  arrangement  that  it 
would  result  in  building  a  fence  around  Ne\v  Yorkers,  both  employers  and 
employees? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  employer  can  do  himself,  he  can  figure,  through  tyr- 
annixing  and  cajoling  and  a  fe\v  other  secret  third-degree  methods,  why  they 
don't  allow  anything  to  get  away  from  them.  And  they  would  like  to  have 
that  here. 

Commissioner  O'CoxxKT.L.  I  want  to  ask 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.   P>ut  they  are  not  going  to  get  it. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  give  us  something  on  a 
construction  line.  This  commission  is  authorized  by  law  to  ascertain  the 
underlying  causes  of  industrial  unrest,  and  to  make  some  recommendations  to 
Congress. 

Now,  you  are  a  man  with  great  experience  on  the  Pacific  coast.  You  have 
had  the  honor  of  representing  the  city  as  its  mayor.  You  have  dealt  with 
labor  employers  here.  What  would  you  offer  to  this  commission  as  a  remedy, 
as  to  something  that  will  go  to  create  a  more  friendly  relationship  between 
employer  and  employee,  bridge  the  chasm  over,  if  there  is  one? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  hope,  Mr.  Commissioner,  you  are  not  in  doubt  but  what 
there  is  one.  Let  me  say  to  you  gentlemen  of  the  commission  that  I  have 
not  given  this  matter  sufficient  thought;  that  is,  I  haven't  given  it  the 
thought  I  would  like  to.  It  doesn't  require,  however,  very  serious  or  extended 
thought  to  offer  a  suggestion,  which  will  be  an  improvement  on  the  present 
condition. 
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You  may  never  get  the  employer  and  tlie  employee  to  indulge  in  that  train 
of  thought  that  will  bring  both  of  them  the  good  grades  of  honest  hearts  to  do 
the  thing  that  is  right,  for  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  largest  number 
by  far,  by  far  the  largest  number  of  citizens,  of  American  citizens,  and  all 
other  citizens  for  that  matter,  have  their  eye  on  the  almighty  dollar.  It  is  the 
number  of  pieces  of  silver  for  them.  And  as  a  result  I  should  say  you  may  not 
be.  able  to  devise,  through  Congress  and  the  Senate,  something  that -will  peace- 
ably bring  that  train  of  thought  about.  But  you  can  in  a  measure  by  law  assist 
that  sort  of  thing. 

The  employer  should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  support  from  men  who  deal 
in  material  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  sell  material  to  Brown,  Jones,  or 
Smith  during  the  time  of  industrial  disturbances,  tis  is  the  case  to-day. 

Mr.  Employer  forms  a  combination  first,  then,  with  the  material  men,  and 
Mr.  Material  Man  says,  "  Unless  Jones  is  ;i  member  of  your  association  and 
has  locked  out  his  men  and  contributes  his  quota  to  the  employment  of  strike 
breakers  and  thugs  we  will  not  sell  him  material." 

There  should  be  a  law  passed  that  would  prevent  that  sort  of  thing. 

In  1900  here  I  saw  myself,  as  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  with 
machinery  for  the  Progressive  Planing  Mill  and  the  other  millmen,  with  their 
promises  agreed,  and  the  stuff  was  ready  to  go  into  the  mill,  but  when  I  went 
down  there  to  get  it  I  was  told  that  the  factory  owners  had  taken  it  all  over, 
and  there  was  not  anything  for  me  to  get. 

I  wired  New  York.  That  afternoon  I  received  word  from  New  York  that  I 
could  have  all  the  machinery  that  I  wanted.  Since  I  do  not  believe  in  tele- 
grams, in  the  security  of  them,  because  the  telegraph  company  leaked.  Why 
do  I  say  it  leaked?  I  hadn't  that  message  in  my  hand  10  minutes  when  the 
gentleman  who  refused  me  the  machinery  in  the  morning  at  Fremont  Street 
\vas  on  the  job  ready  to  give  it  to  me. 

"What  caused  the  change?  He  knew  that  I  could  get  it  from  New  York,  and 
he  advised  his  dear  brothers  here  I  could  get  it,  that  they  could  not  keep  me 
from  getting  it,  and  that  they  had  better  let  me  get  it  here  and  leave  the 
money  here.  Now,  there  should  be  a  law  passed,  whether  it  is  a  National  law 
or  a  State  law,  preventing  the  material  men  from  entering  into  any  such  vicious 
combination. 

To-day  the  employer  occupied  the  position  similar  to  the  gentleman  who  came 
to  the  State  of  Illinois  and  went  down  to  see  the  tunnel,  the  first  one  built  in 
Illinois.  A  train  came  along  and  hit  him,  and  the  cowcatcher  threw  him  up 
on  the  side  of  the  bank.  A  friend  of  his  asked  why  he  didn't  run  up  the  bank. 
He  said,  "  What  was  the  use  of  my  running,  if  I  couldn't  beat  it  on  the  level 
how  could  I  beat  it  going  up  hill?"  Now,  if  the  employer  and  contractor  can't 
beat  the  union  moving  on  the  level  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  beat  it  on  the 
bias,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  beat  it  by  resorting  to  tactics  such  as  he 
does  through  material  men.  I  say  that  Congress  should  pass  a  law  that  would 
prevent  those  things.  Again,  every  time  the  contractor  and  the  material  man 
gets  a  dollar  ahead,  his  first  thought  is  to  knock  out  the  union.  The  union  is 
the  cause  of  all  ill.  It  is  the  source  and  foundation  from  which  all  trouble 
flows. 

There  should  be  a  law  to  prevent  that  gentleman  possessed  of  that  par- 
ticularly well-designed  diseased  brain  from  inflicting  on  the  community  work  of 
that  type,  while  a  large  part,  a  large 

Herbert  George  blew  into  this  city  from  Colorado,  and  he  scoured  around 
among  the  merchants,  and  the  merchants — he  came  in  without  a  dollar,  and 
the  merchants  believed  his  story,  as  they  have  in  Stockton  Calkins's  story,  and 
he  left  here  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  to-day  he  is  building  railroads  and 
tunnels  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  he  has  not  borrowed  any  money  in  order 
to  do  it. 

"Where  did  he  get  it  from?  From  those  poor  merchants  who  will  stand  for 
anything  in  order  to  get  back  at  the  men  who  were  like  themselves  30  years 
ago — poor. 

Now,  the  Government  should  step  in  and  stop  that  sort  of  thing.  You  will 
not  find  the  trusts  doing  it.  You  will  not  find  this  gentleman  who  sat  here 
to-day  and  said  he  did  not  like  trusts — he  would  rather  cutthroat  in  the  figure 
business;  you  will  not  find  men  endeavoring  to  bring  that  about.  No;  he  has 
got  a  few 'things  to  do.  If  some  of  us  would  resort  to  that  sort,  of  thing  they 
would  be  worth  considerable.  But  you  gentlemen  have  the  opportunity  to  do  it, 
and  you  ought  to  :lo  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONXKLI,.  That  is  all. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Commons  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Are  most  of  the  grievances  that  are  made  by  the 
building  trades  unions  and  the  employer,  are  they  individual  agreements  signed 
ui>  by  each  individual  employer? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  have  only  one  agreement,  Professor. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  is  that  V 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  With  the  mill  owners.  That  was  made  by  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration after  figuring  six  months  and  six  days. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  So  that  all  other  agreements  are  simply  rules  or 
plans  or  schedules,  and  so  forth,  submitted  to  them,  and  they  sign  it  individ- 
ually? 

Mr.  McCAUTi-iY.  Xo.  They  are  entered  into  by  mutual  consent.  As  outlined 
by  myself  here  in  the  beginning,  to  wit:  He  proposed  something,  feeling  an  in- 
terest in  the  propriety  of  it,  begins  it;  it  is  passed  up  to  the  building 
trades  council,  referred  by  the  building  trades  council  to  the  executive  board, 
by  the  executive  board  it  is  referred  to  the  representative  in  the  field,  and 
those  representatives  interview  each  and  every  individual  in  that  department, 
get  an  expression  of  opinion  from  them,  and  only  in  two  instances  during  the 
past  !.">  years  have  a  majority  of  those  dissented.  One  of  those  was  made  men- 
tion of  by  (Irani  Fee,  to  wit,  the  iron  industry,  tin4  house  men,  the  architectural- 
iron  workers.  When  they  get  a  majority  of  the  employers  in  favor  thereof,  at 
a  regular  meeting,  they  decide  arronlingly,  and  so  notify  the  employers. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  As  a  matter  of  fart,  you  recognize  that  that  is  not 
what  is  usually  called  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  As  a  matter  of  f;ict,  Professor.  I  recogni/.o  that  that  is  what 
is  collective  bargaining. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   It  is  collective  bargaining  on  your  side. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.   On  every  side:  on  my  side  and  on  their  side. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And   individually  on  their  side? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No.  You  are  mistaken  there.  Professor.  They  have  their 
association.  You  are  in  error  there.  They  take  it  to  their  association. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  the  representatives  of  your  association  meet  the 
representatives  of  their  association  and  jointly  agree  upon  all  questions,  wages, 
hours,  and  condition? 

Mr.  Me  (  'ARTHY.  Hut  you  will  recall,  Professor,  you  are  a  little  ahead  here; 
you  haven't  followed  me. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.    I   thought   I  did. 

Mr.  McC  \KTIIY.  li  is  evident  you  haven't  been  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
organi/ed  labor  in  this  matter.  When  the  council  takes  this  it  becomes  the  law, 
and  then  it  is  a  subject  of  discussion,  -mil  not  before.  But  it  is  not  just  what 
you  have  in  mind. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   You  do  meet  the  employer? 

Mr.  McC.\UTH\.  Absolutely.  If  there  is  any  objection,  then  we  meet.  That  is 
collective  bargaining,  just  and  correct. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  I  want  to  get  at — I  thought  you  said  then- 
was  but  one  agreement  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  McC.\nTiiY.  One  agreement  entered  into — the  employer  and  the  employee 
call  for  an  agreement  to  be  signed  up.  That  was  brought  about  by  a  board'  of 
arbitration.  We  have  just  had  another  now.  Wherever  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion is  called  in  then  we  request  agreements  and  agreements  are  signed  up; 
wherever  the  employers  and  employees  agree  there  are  no  agreements — no  time 
brought  into  that  or  drawn  up.  Time  limits  are  very  dangerous.  Time  limits 
act  as  an  incentive  to  both  parties  to  make  certain  deman<: 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  your  method; 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  all  right.     We  will  give  it  to  you. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Your  method  here  is,  you  don't  make  written  agree- 
ments with  the  employers? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.   Tnless  where  arbitration  boards  are  allowed  in. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  do  you  mean  by  arbitration  boards'/ 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  When  any  matter  in  dispute  comes  in  we  submit  it.  to  three, 
five,  seven,  or  some  odd  number  to  agree  on,  the  entire  subject  matter  has 
to  be  submit  iod.  they  call  in  three,  five,  or  seven,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Now.  in  all  other  cases  except  these  two 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  arbitration  agreements  are  not  entered  into. 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.  In  all  the  other  cases,  except  these  two,  the  arbi- 
tration agreements  are  not  entered  into,  then  each  employer  signs  it  separately? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Don't  sign  it  at  all ;  only  the  expression  of  opinion  the  first 
day.  We  do  not  believe  in  those  signed  agreements  that  have  possession  of 
your  eastern  gentlemen.  We  believe  they  are  contrary  to  certain  conditions 
within  the  confines  of  this  country.  We  believe  they  act  as  incentives  to 
employers  and  employees  alike  and  create  trouble  about  the  time  of  the 
expiration  of  the  agreement.  Everybody  knows  that  they  do.  Our  agreement 
with  the  millmen  has  gone  on  for  14  years,  and  we  have  never  had  any 
trouble  about  it. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  It  looks  to  me  this  way,  if  the  employers  are  go- 
ing around,  and  you  yourself  as  an  organization  send  your  agents  to  the  em- 
ployers simply  to  size  up  the  situation,  and  they  don't  meet  you  jointly,  that 
that  is  not  collective  bargaining,  they  are  not  dealing  with  an  association  of 
employers,  you  are  dealing  with  them  as  an  association  of  laborers. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Professor,  you  have  just  half  of  it.  Wlierever  there  is 
an  association  exists  it  is  their  business  to  deal  with  it,  not  ours  at  all.  That 
is  their  business.  We  mind  our  own  business.  We  are  not  bothering  about 
their  business. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Suppose  they"  organize  an  association — 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  (interposing).  They  have  associations  there  now.  We  have 
associations  there  now.  We  have  organized  some  of  them  for  them. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  you  refuse  to  agree — meet  them  jointly? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  have  never  refused  to  meet  them.  On  the  contrary  we 
are  anxious  to  meet  them  all.  We  will  not  sign  time  agreements,  and  we 
believe  time  agreements  are  vicious,  and  \ve  are  not  engaging  in  anything 
that  is  vicious. 

Cimmissioner  COMMONS.  Suppose  it  is  a  question  of  dispute,  then,  between 
the  two  associations,  if  you  recognize  their  association,  and  a  question  of  dis- 
pute arose 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Always  do,  as  I  have  said  before. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  would  agree  to  confer  with  them? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Always. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  if  you  could  not  reach  an  agreement  then 
you  would  leave  it  to  odd  parties? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  always  try  to — one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 
building  trades  council  is  arbitration. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  If  I  understand  Mr.  Fee's  plan,  it  was  he  did  not 
know  the  New  York  system 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  You  didn't>  ask  him. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  asked  him  if  he  did. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes.     Did  you? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  New  York  system  and 
the  Chicago  system. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  he  said  he  didn't  know. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Do  you  remember  his  reply? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  He  tried  to  work  out  what  seemed  to  mo  substan- 
tially a  scheme  like  that. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Which  is  the  New  York  scheme  absolutely.  That  is  why  I 
asked  you  if  you  remembered  his  reply.  His  reply  was  one  man.  He  was  asked 
the  question  by  the  commissioner  in  regard  to  arbitration,  if  they  would  call 
in  more  than  one  man,  and  he  said  they  would  call  into  play  one  man — as  a  re- 
sult he  knew  very  well  the  New  York  situation. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Whether  one  man  or  more  than  one  man — that  is  a 
minor  point.  The  question  is 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No;  it  isn't  a  minor  point.  We  don't  consider  it  so.  We 
don't  consider  it  that  way  at  all.  We  don't  consider  the  one-man  proposition 
arbitration  at  all. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  When  you  have  your  arbitration  agreement  with  the 
millmen  and  the  others  there 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  They  have  four  there — two  at  each  side,  and  they  were  to 
choose  the  fifth,  and  after  seven  or  eight  days'  deliberation  and  hearing  testi- 
mony, several  witnesses  decided  the  case  without  calling  in  any  fifth  man,  not 
calling  in  the  fifth. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  His  plan  proposed  that  also. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No;  one  man  was  the  plan. 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.  No;  two  sets  agreeing  jointly,  and  if  they  can't 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  He  didn't  make  any  mention  of  that,  Professor.  He  didn't 
make  any  remark  like  that.  I  was  listening  to  him.  You  refer  to  the  notes 
and  you  will  tind  it  isn't  there. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  would  be  your  attitude  toward  that  plan? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  My  attitude  toward  arbitration  is  not  a  one-man  proposition. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  It  would  be  much  like  that. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  have  just  now  said  it  would  be  a  two  to  two,  or  a  four  to 
four,  whatever  that  might  be,  and  if  they  can't  agree,  call  in  the  umpire  and  go 
over  the  case. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Does  your  organization  and  all  of  the  other  unions 
favor  that  method? 

Mr.  M< -CAKTHY.  That  is  one  of  our  cardinal  principles. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  wouldn't  call  that  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Certainly ;  we  know  something  about  collective  bargaining, 
but  we  do  not  know  much  about  collective  bargaining  such  as  would  suit  the 
average  employer  who  has  money  and  goes  at  the  destruction  of  the  union 
movement,  which  in  my  opinion  is  the  best  movement  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  mean  recognize  the  employers'  union  as  well 

Mr.   MCCARTHY.  Absolutely  true:   absolutely   true. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   Labor  unions? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Absolutely  true.  And  when  we  have  agreed  on  arbitration, 
you  know,  to  make  sure  that  the  union  is  recognized,  and  the-  building  trades 
council  and  the  other  gentlemen  do  not  dissent  from  it,  as  one  of  your  col- 
leagues here  can  bear  witness  to. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  I  want  to  pick  up  the  thread,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
where  Prof.  Commons  just  dropped  it,  and  in  relation  to  the  question  of  how 
the  wage  is  determined.  Supposing — 

Mr.   MCCARTHY.   As  to  the  wage? 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Take  a  hypothetical  case.  Suppose  the  carpenters 
would  decide  that  they  are  entitled  to  an  increase,  say,  10  per  cent  of  the 
present  wage. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  what  would 
lu>  the  method? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  carpenters  would  take  the  matter  up  in  their  district 
council,  which  embraces  all  of  the  carpenters  within  the  confines  of  the  transhay 
cities.  They  would  then  send  that  out  to  a  vote  of  the  carpenters.  That  vote 
would  be  tabulated  and  sent  in  to  the  district  council.  If  a  majority,  or  two- 
thirds,  or  whatever  this  vote  did  run,  the  action  called  for  would  be  tabulated. 
Then  it  would  be  by  the  district  council  of  carpenters  approved  and  sent,  if 
occasion  required  it,  to  the  general  office  in  Indianapolis  for  approval;  but 
if  it  did  not.  and  that  would  be  waived — in  either  event  if  it  was  sent  first  to 
Indianapolis  it  would  then  go  to  the  building  trades  council  of  this  city  with 
which  the  carpenters  are  affiliated,  the  building  trades  council  of  Alameda 
County,  and  then  the  building  trades  council  would  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  general  contractors'  association,  the  builders'  exchange,  with  which  some 
builders  doing  carpenter  work  may  be  associated.  We  also  communicate  with 
every  Independent  contractor  in  this  city  who  are  business  agents,  and  these  men 
would  be  interviewed  in  that  manner  and  the  subject  matter  drawn  to  their 
attention. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  Individually? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No.  You  followed  me.  didn't  you?  I  said  that  it  was  sent 
to  the  contractors'  association,  builders'  exchange,  and  independent  contractors 
engaged  in  the  building  business. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  I  see.  You  would  send  them  an  official  communi- 
eatlton? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  sure  would,  because  they  have  an  association,  and  all 
of  those  institutions  you  will  find  that  men  in  that  same  line  are  not  affiliated; 
those  men  also  have  a  right  to  know  and  a  right  to  pass  upon  a  change  of 
that  kind,  and  as  a  result  our  business  agent  takes  the  matter  up  with  them. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Well,  now,  may  I  ask  what  would  be  the  language 
of  the  communication  that  would  be  transmitted  to  the  employers'  association ; 
substantially  how  would  it  read? 
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Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  communication  would  road,  of  course,  having  for  its 
subject  the  change  sought  in  the  conditions  by  the  carpenters  and  requesting 
the  compliance  of  all  the  builders  and  of  the  contractors  and  the  independent 
contractors,  which  would  bring  forth  his  reply. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  I  am  asking  is,  Mr.  McCarthy,  what  would 
that  communication  say?  Would  it  say  "This  is  to  inform  you  that  the  car- 
penters' association  has  decided  to  ask  for  a  10  per  cent  increase  of  its  wage, 
and  we  herewith  ask  your  compliance,"  or  would  it  say  "  This  is  to  inform  you 
that  we  are  considering  the  advisability  of  asking  for  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent,  and  we  would  like  to  confer  with  you  and  discuss  the  matter  "? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  P.  J.  McCarthy  dictated  it  it  would  be  very 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  would  it  be? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  not  dictating  a  communication  of  that  kind  now.  I 
would  rather  refer  you  to  the  dear  brothers,  and  if  they  have  anything  they 
could  dig  them  up  and  give  it  to  you.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  proper  position 
to  place  me  in,  to  dictate  a  communication  for  somebody  on  a  hypothetical 
case,  because  letter  writing,  to  begin  with,  Mr.  Commissioner,  is  an  art,  and 
the  abrupt  manner  in  which  you  place  one  of  these  communications  can  not 
possibly — here  are  the  dear  brothers.  Ask  them. 

Now,  I  believe  that  if  I  am  dealing  with  the  contractor — and  you  know  what 
they  are,  having  met  some  of  them — I  would  treat  them  just  the  same  as  I 
treated  the  subject  when  I  called  on  you  in  your  place  of  business  in  Sacramento 
regarding  the  Sacramento  lockout  in  1903.  Well,  you  remember  how  I  went 
after  you. 

Commissioner % WEINSTOCK.  I  remember  you  calling. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  didn't  go  after  you  with  a  club,  and  I  would  hate  to  dictate 
one  of  those  nice  sugar-coated  communications  I  would  send  in,  right  here. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  bring  out  the  point  in  a 
different  way. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  heard  Mr.  Fee  make  the  statement  that 
organized  labor  determined  the  wage  without  the  employer  having  a  voice  in  it. 
What  I  want  to  get  at — my  method  of  getting  at  it  may  not  be  the  best,  but  you 
can  correct  me — what  I  want  to  get  at  is,  at  what  stage  of  the  game  is  the 
employer  given  a  voice  in  fixing  the  wage? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  have  gone  over  that.  We  can't  ask  the  employer  what  his 
views  are  regarding  a  question  that  we  haven't  ourselves  yet  determined,  can 
we?  We  first  must  determine  whether  or  not  we  are  really  in  favor  of  such  a 
move. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  I  have  taken  a  case 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Pardon  me,  let  me  follow  this,  and  I  am  endeavoring  to  make 
it  clear  if  possible.  We  are  not  opposed  to  having  you  come  right  inside  of  the 
organization;  you  would  make  a  good  member.  We  then  having  decided  for 
ourselves — Union  425934 — we  have  several  of  those  organizations  in  the  car- 
penter's trade;  if  the  members  of  that  union  decide  it  is  a  good  move  to  make 
then  it  is  time  for  us  to  interview  Mr.  Contractor.  We  can't  do  it  before,  be- 
cause we  haven't  determined  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  ask  that.  Then 
we  go  after  Mr.  Contractor  and  send  him  a  very  polite  letter,  and  in  that 
letter  he  will  find  all  the  information  of  what  we  have  done,  and  how  we 
have  voted,  and  the  raises  wre  are  asking,  and  the  decrease  in  hours  we  are 
asking  for,  and  we  will  ask  for  his  cooperation,  too,  and  we  will  ask  that 
in  language  couched  so  that  he  will  come  up  with  it  in  a  blue  ribbon  envelope, 
though  he  don't  frequently  do  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  point  is  not  clear  to  me  yet. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  What  is  it  that  is  not  clear  now? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Whether  you  say  to  the  contractor — whether  yon 
simply  inform  him  of  your  conclusions,  or  whether  you  leave  it  a  debatable 
question. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  inform  him  as  to  what  action  we  have  taken,  of  course. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  you  have  decided  there  shall  be  a  certain — 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No,  sir;  we  haven't  done  anything  of  the  kind.  Don't  get 
away  with  that.  We  have  decided  what  we  shall  ask  for,  and  we  are  now 
drawing  his  attention  to  it,  and  those  who  are  not  affiliated  with  us,  to  the 
end  that  if  he  feels  the  need  of  discussion  we  will  so  take  it  up  with  him  and 
discuss  it  with  him.  Mr.  Fee  was  not  correct  when  he  stated  we  made  laws  for 
them.  He  knew  that  he  was  not  telling  the  truth. 
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Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Then,  I  am  to  understand,  it  is  left  a  debatable 
question? 

Mr.  AI<  <  'AKIHY.  Of  course  it  is  a  debatable  question.  There  is  nothing  settled 
until  it  is  st-ttled  by  both  parties. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  I  see. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  they  do  not,  as  you  know  in  one  instance,  to  wit,  the 
painters:  if  they  don't  sit  down  to  arbitrate  we  will  have  to  strike,  or  they  will 
have  to  lock  us  out.  but  we  stand  for  arbitration. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you  correctly.  Mr. 
Fee's  statement  was  that  the  employer  has  no  voice  in  fixing  the  wage  and 
fixing  the  hours  or  working  conditions.  You  dispute  that  by  pointing  out  that 
while  the  workers  first  agree  among  themselves  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  wage, 
if  a  chan.ue  is  to  be  made;  you  then  notify  the  employer  of  the  fart  and  it 
becomes  a  debatable  question.  The  mere  fact  of  his  having  been  notified  does 
not  mean  that  that  must  prevail.  It  prevails  only  after  he  has  been  taken  into 
conference  and  agreed  to  it,  or  failing  to  agree  to  it,  it  is  submitted  to  a  third 
party  to  determine. 

Mr.   MCCAKTHY.  Yes,  sir;  or  men. 

Commissioner   <;  AKKKTSOX.   There  are  modifications  of  the   negotiations? 

Mr.  MrCAKTHY.  Absolutely.  Wherever  more  than  one  person  has  to  do  with 
a  question,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  first  decide  what  shall  ultimately 
maintain  before  they  take  it  to  the  other  party,  isn't  it?  That  is  what  we  do. 
We  have  boon  in  the  habit  of  doinir  business  within  the  law,  and  not  outside. 

Commissioner  WKI.\STO<  K.  Your  contention  is  the  employer  does  have  a  voice 
in  the  fixing  of  the  wages  and  hours? 

Mr.  M<CAIMIIY.  And  lie  has  always  had.  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  the 
employer. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Coming  back  to  this  bricklayers'  proposition,  the 
thing  is  still  not  clear  to  my  mind,  and  I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  help 
me  to  clear  it  lip. 

Mi-.  MrCAKTiiY.  I  am  on  the  job. 

Commissioner  \VmwnnK.  Let  mo  see  if  I  understand  the  proposition  cor- 
rectly. The  bricklayers  are  not  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor? 

Mr.  MC-CARTIM.  N«i.  sir;  they  are  not  affiliated;  their  international  is  not 
jilliliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Are  they  in  the  building  trades  council? 

Mr.  Mc<  \\KIHY.   Loralh  ;  and  have  been  since  the  council  was  instituted. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  They  are  in  the  building  trades  council? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  They  have  been  since  the  council  was  instituted.  Thej'  got 
out,  as  did  one  or  two  other  organizations  at  times,  and  the  council  taught 
them  a  lesson,  as  is  necessary  to  be  taught. 

Commissioner  WKI  NSTOI  K.  What  authority  has  the  local  council  over  the 
bricklayers'  union  that  is  affiliated  with  them,  or  can  the  bricklayers  do  any- 
thing without  the  consent  of  the  council? 

Mr.  MrCAKTHY.  They  may  do  anything  without  the  consent  of  the  council, 
but  any  association  in  the  huildinir  industry  can't  do  anything  that  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  without  violating  the  law. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Could  they  change  the  wages  without  the  consent 
of  the  council  ? 

Mr.  M«  CARTHY.  They  can't. 

Commissioner  WK  INS  roc  K.  Could  they  put  any  burden  on  the  employer  without 
the  consent  of  the  council? 

Mr.  MrCAKTHY.  Absolutely  no;  associated  with  the  reduction  of  hours  or 
the  increase  of  pay.  The  council,  you  remember,  deals  only  with  the  wages 
and  hours,  plus  the  manner  in  which  the  men  shall  conduct  themselves  while 
working  on  the  job. 

If  that  state  of  affairs  presented  through  Mr.  Fee,  and  in  which  you  so  gen- 
erously indulged  with  a  view  of  setting  him  right,  though  he  would  not  be  set 
right,  to  wit,  efficiency,  were  to  maintain,  the  building  council  would  put  you 
otT  the  job,  you  would  have  to  look  for  work  in  another  city. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Now.  the  bricklayers,  as  I  understand  it,  then 
determine  to  place  a  tax  equal  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the  contract  value 
of  the  brick  work? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No.  sir;  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Commissioner  WKI.VSIOCK.  Then  will  you  explain  what  is  the  fact? 
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Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  master  builders — 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  bosses. 

Mr.  MCCAETHY.  The  bosses,  we  will  understand  it  better  that  way.  They 
have  agreed,  as  we  gather  it,  that  they  will  pay  half  of  1  per  cent  toward  the 
development  of  the  masonry  trades,  the  promotion  of  brickwork.  One  man 
receives,  as  we  understand  it,  a  salary  of  $500  a  month  to  promote  that. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Who  pays  that  salary,  the  bosses  or  the  workers? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  presume  the  employers  pay  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  This  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the  contract 
price,  assuming  that  the  contract  was  $1,000,  the  tax  upon  that  would  be  $5. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  the  bosses  themselves  came  together  and  agreed  to 
levy  on  themselves  this  tax  and  turn  it  over  to  the  union? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  As  I  get  it.  Commissioner,  any  man  who  believes  otherwise 
is  doing  so  either  intentionally  or  with  malice  aforethought,  for  that  is  the  fact. 
The  contractors  themselves,  their  associations 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Came  together 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Associated  with  possibly  material  men  or  by  themselves 
solely  and  alone,  and  their  association  came  together  and  decided  to  contribute 
that  for  the  promotion  of  the  brick  industry. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  to  turn  that  money  over  to  the  bricklayers' 
union? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  as  we  understand  it,  and  I  don't  know  of  anybody 
who  can  prove  successfully  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Then,  according  to  that,  Mr.  Fee  must  have  been 
in  error  when  he  said  the  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  contractors  without  their 
consent  ? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  don't  hesitate  in  saying  he  was  in  error,  and  don't  hesitate 
in  saying  he  knew  that  he  was  in  error. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  this  was  a  voluntary  tax  that  the  contrac- 
tors had  put  upon  themselves? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  contractors  have  so  informed  him  and  his 
association,  but  even  with  that,  the  building  trades  council  hasn't  indorsed  that, 
because  it  is  a  matter  over  which  the  building  trades  council  felt  it  should  not 
exercise  control.  We  believe,  the  building  trades  council  believes,  if  they 
should  take  the  matter  up,  they  might  likewise  be  called  upon  by  some  other 
department  to  levy  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  or  1  per  cent  for  the  benefit  of 
some  other — for  the  promotion  of  some  other  department.  We  believe  that  it 
is  not  a  matter  with  which  we  should  associate  ourselves.  We  may  be  wrong, 
but  that  is  the  decision  of  the  council. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else?  Mr.  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  labor  movement? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Thirty-five  years. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  long  were  you  a  laborer  before  that  time? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Four  years.     I  served  four  years'  apprenticeship. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  you  had  experience  both  as  a  nonunion  as 
well  as  a  union  man? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  did;  that  is,  as  far  as  associationg  with  nonunion  men. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  a  strike  on  a  church  when  I  was  only  two  years 
an  apprentice,  because  I  refused  to  work  for  a  contractor  at  night  work  when 
there  were  men  walking  the  streets,  and  plenty  of  them,  and  there  was  em- 
ployment for  them  to  work.  I  contended  they  should  be  called  into  play  rather 
than  me,  and  I  declined  to  work,  and  the  record  will  so  show. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  You  wouldn't  order  a  strike  in  a  church? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  would  strike  anywhere  rather  than  allow  myself  to  be 
abused  by  some  fellow  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  some  fellow  to  make  a  dollar 
or  two  on  me.  Don't  get  away  with  that,  Mr.  Commissioner. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  that  39  years 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Thirty-five  years. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  this  35  years  have  you  ever  known  of  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  pay  or  general  decrease  in  hours  that  was  not  brought  into  ex- 
istence as  the  result  of  labor  organization? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Never ;  nor  has  anybody  else — I  venture  to  say  it  and  bank 
every  dollar  I  have  on  earth  against  a  chew  of  tobacco. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Has  any  of  the  remedial  legislation  that  you  heard 
denounced  as  vicious,  some  of  them  this  morning,  or  conditions  favorable  to 
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the  workingman — was  it  ever  seriously  devised  or  presented  to  anything  like 
a  successful  conclusion  until  labor  organizations  got  strong  enough  to  put  it 
there? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  haven't  any  knowledge  of  any  such  movement  anywhere, 
and  I  want  to  say  frankly  that  in  my  opinion  the  usually  misguided  capitalists 
have  been  vastly  benefited  hy  such  legislation,  such  remedial  legislation,  because 
the  very  fact  they  were  engaged  in  the  misuse  of  capital  brought  them  in  touch 
with  many  things  that  are  not  healthy  for  the  real  man,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  even  though  men  have  been  benefited  by  such  legislation. 

Commissioner  GAKRETSON.  Have  you  ever  known  any  instance  where  an  em- 
ploying association  invoked  either  the  spirit  of  '76  or  the  American  spirit, 
to  demand  either  legislation  or  betterment  for  large  bodies  of  laboring  men, 
until  after  labor  unions  had  got  strong  enough  to  curb  somebody's  interest? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Never,  nor  has  anybody  else.  Their  employment  and  their 
activities  were  along  the  line  of  those  who  threw  the  tea  into  the  ship  rather  than 
from  the  battlement  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  they  who  fired  into  the  boats  in 
the  many  tights  that  brought  to  the  gentlemen  the  millions  who  is  now  estab- 
lishing universities  and  libraries  all  over  the  United  States* 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Commissioner  COMMON'S.  I  have  got  a  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prof.  Commons  says  he  has  a  question. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Mr.  McCarthy,  there  have  been  statements  made  to 
us  ;m<l  some  receipts  submitted  to  us  by  Mr.  Fee  in  which  employers  or  con- 
tractors have  receipted  for  this  one  and  a  half — or  half  per  cent. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  For  what,  did  you  say? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Have  given  receipts. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Or  in  which  the  business  agent  of  the  union  has 
given  a  receipt  to  the  employer,  three  or  four  of  them  here. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  which  read  something  like  this,  stating  the 
amount,  and  so  on,  and  after  that  rule  5. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  "It  is  understood  that  the  strike  called  by  the 
union  on  the  job  on  account  of  said  money  required  by  said  rule  not  having 
heen  paid,  is  to  be  called  off,  and  that  Brant  vV  Stevens  are  paying  said  sum 
under  protest  to  bring  about  the  termination  of  the  strike  and  without 
acknowledging  the  right  of  the  union  to  enforce  said  rule." 

This  is  dated  July  1C,  1914.     Do  you  happen  to  know — 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  You,  I  presume.  Professor,  did  not  follow  my  direct  testi- 
mony. You  will  find  on  reading  the  record  that  I  dealt  with  that  very  subject. 
This  firm,  the  name  of  which  is  attached  thereon 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  here  are  two  others. 

Mr.  Mc( \\RTHV.  Yes.  Well,  that  doesn't  matter.  The  chances  are  you  will 
find  more  than  two  others. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   Yes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Those  are  contractors  who  don't  belong  to  the  mason 
builders  association,  and  their  generosity  and  enlargement  of  heart  is  so  pro- 
nounced along  the  lines  presented  to  you  by  Mr.  Grant  Fee  this  morning,  that 
they  tee]  they  have  the  same  right  to  do  these  things  that  the  mason  builders 
have  without  affiliation  with  any  institution  presuming  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  the  mason  building  industry.  Now,  the  mason  builders — a  number  of  men 
engaged  as  employers  in  the  union  feel  that  they  have  not  the  right  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing.  They,  in  other  words,  feel  that  they  have  the  right  to  a  closed 
shop,  nnd  they  insist  on  these  employers  coming  in  or  getting  out  of  the  busi- 
But  would  you,  I  ask  you,  who  would  you  cooperate  with,  67  men, 
employers,  or  four  or  five  men  employers,  the  four  or  five  not  masons,  but 
merely  doing  a  general  business,  the  67  distinctly  masons  doing  no  other  than 
mason  business.  Who  would  you  stay  with?  You  would  stay  with  the  67, 
and  you  could  not  get  away  from  it.  These  men  declined  to  do  the  thing  that 
was  right. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  These  are  not  mason  contractors? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No;  they  are  not. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  They  are  general  contractors? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Men  doing — they  would  take  a  contract  for  anything;  that  is, 
the  work  of  the  mason  builder  forced  on  the  mechanic  for  which  we  are  called 
upon  by  Mr.  Grant  Fee  to  bear  all  the  burden  and  fall  heir  to  the  many  sins 
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associated  therewith.  We  are  not  standing  for  it,  however,  because  we 
haven't  any  right  to  be  called  upon  to  stand  for  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else?     That  is  all,  thank  you. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Oh,  we  are  not  in  a  hurry. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  There  is  one  charge  that  you  may  have  heard, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  made  against  the  building  trades  unions  concerning  which  this 
commission  would  be  glad  to  get  your  point  of  view.  It  is  held  by  the  em- 
ployers that  the  unions  demand  certain  rights  and  certain  privileges  for  them- 
selves that  they  are  not  prepared  to  grant  to  the  association  of  employers. 

For  example,  they  claim  that  while  on  the  one  hand  they  will  not  permit  the 
employer  to  employ  any  labor  that  he  pleases,  that  he  must  employ  union  labor 
or  be  prepared  for  a  strike;  in  other  words,  that  while  the  employer  must  recog- 
nize the  workers'  union  and  employ  only  union  men,  the  union  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  reserve  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  working  for  any  employer  they 
please,  whether  he  belongs  to  the  employers'  union  or  not;  that  therefore  the 
scales  are  not  evenly  balanced — that  the  workers  demand  for  themselves  a  recog- 
nition which  they  do  not  give  to  the  employers.  Nowr,  doubtless  there  is  some 
answer  to  that  which  I  am  sure  the  commission  would  be  very  glad  to  hoar. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  And  I  will  endeavor  to  enlighten  the  commission.  If  there  is 
anything  in  the  world  I  can  do  in  that  regard  or  any  other  I  should  be  glad  t<>. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  to  understand  the  employer  to  feel  that  the  union  man 
who  says  to  Brown :  "  I  can't  work  for  you.  Brown,  because  Jones,  who  is 
working  for  you,  is  not  a  union  man ;  unless  Jones  joins  the  union  I  can't  work 
for  you."  Is  that  the  idea? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.   Yes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  And  then  Brown,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  member  of  tho 
general  contractors'  association,  is  called  on  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Johnson, 
who  is  secretary  of  the  general  contractors'  association,  and  he  says :  "  Mc- 
Carthy, you  know  Brown  isn't  a  member  of  our  association.  You  have  no  right 
to  work  for  him."  Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  have  got  it  right  now.  Let's  see  what  is  the  matter  here. 
That  thought  is  the  result  of  a  diseased  brain,  absolutely. 

Let  me  show  and  prove  to  you  why.  Brown  may  be  a  contractor  who  has  a 
contract  for  $6,000,000,  as  was  the  case  with  Mahoney  when  they  were  erecting 
this  building.  They  had  contracts  under  way  exceeding  $18,000,000.  All  right. 
Johnson,  who  is  the  secretary  of  this  association,  may  not  be  involved  to  the 
tune  of  $20.  He  may  have  contracts  amounting  possibly  to  a  few  hundred  or 
a  few  thousand.  Was  Mahoney  Bros,  and  Brown  in  the  same  position  as  Jones 
and  McCarthy,  two  workingmen,  who  work  eight  hours  for  $5  a  day?  Five 
dollars  was  the  only  transaction,  the  only  monetary  consideration.  Was  Mc- 
Carthy and  Jones  in  the  same  position  as  Johnson,  the  builder,  and  Mahoney 
and  Brown?  Johnson,  on  the  one  hand,  having  only  five  or  six  hundred  or  five 
or  six  thousand,  or  possibly  a  hundred  thousand  in  contracts,  and  these  men 
with  eighteen  millions  in  contracts. 

Is  there  any  reasoning  between  the  two,  and  any  logic?  Absolutely  none.  And 
only  a  diseased  brain,  gentlemen,  indulges  in  that  theoretical  display  of  logic, 
and,  as  a  result,  labor  unions  is  criticized  by  fellows  who  don't  know  anything 
about  them. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.   That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else?    That  is  all.  thank  you. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.   I  thank  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.   Entirely  welcome. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Call  your  next. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Wendling. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  G.  H.  WENDLING. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Wendling,  will  you  give  us  your  name,  your  business 
address,  and  your  business,  please? 

Mr.  WENDLING.  G.  H.  Wendling,  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  your  business? 
Mr.  WENDLING.  Lumber. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  firm  are  you  connected  with.  1     MiyV 

Mr.  WKXDLIXG.  The  Weed  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How   long  have  you  been  connmvu*  I   \yith   that  firm? 

Mr.  WKNDLINU.  About  10  years  or  11. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  occupy  any  official  position'.' 

Mr.  WKNULING.   Yes.  sir :   president. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  have  you  been  here  doing  business  in  this  city? 

Mr.  WENIH.INCJ.  About  17  years. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  About  17  years.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  conditions  in 
the  lumbering  industries  here? 

Mr.  WKNDI.ING.  In  a  general  way;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  as  it  relates  to  the  labor  problem? 

Mr.  WKNDLING.  In  a  measure.   I  think  ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  will  you  state  in  your  own  language,  as  concisely 
as  you  can,  how  you  view  the  labor  situation  here  as  it  relates  to  your  in- 
dustry? 

Mr.  WKNDi.iNd.  Well,  we  don't  do  any  business  in  San  Francisco  at  all. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  don't? 

Mr.  WKNDI.INC.  No;  we  quit  that  years  ago,  because  we  couldn't  get  by; 
we  couldn't  make  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  will  you  tell  us  why  you  moved  your  business  from 
San  Francisco  then? 

Mr.  WKNDI.INC.  Well,  the  reason  we  quit  our  Sun  Francisco  business  was 
because  in  1904  I  endeavored  to  employ  my  own  nephew  in  the  San  Francisco 
lumber  yard,  where  \\  e  employed  about  150  people,  and  wanting  to  bring  him 
up  to  the  office  in  due  course.  And  I  was  notified  by  our  superintendent 
that  we  had  some  trouble  with  the  unions.  I  asked  him  what  it  was.  He 
said  it  was  because  my  nephew  was  not  a  member  of  any  union.  The  object 
I  had  was  to  bring  him  rapidly  through  the  different  stages  of  employment. 
Conferences,  however,  resulted  in  my  being  told  that  the  workmen  would 
not  work  with  n  scab,  and  I  closed  up  the  business  and  took  my  loss,  about 
$75,000. 

Later  we  had  another  enterprise  here,  the  Mercantile  Box  Co.  We  found 
it  difficult  to  conduct  it  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  ourselves,  because  I  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  anyone  who  had  anything  to  say  in  a  business 
that  I  was  associated  with  wotdd  buy  stock  in  it  and  take  the  same  responsi- 
bilities in  it  as  the  stockholder  and  a  voice  as  large  as  his  holding.  We  sold 
the  business  out  in  1(.M»7  at  a  loss  of  about  $75,000,  and  we  shook  the  dust 
so  far  as  commerce  was  concerned,  excepting  legal  and  financial  headquarters, 
off  our  feet,  and  have  done  no  business  in  San  Francisco  since  that  time  except 
to  buy  groceries  and  clothing. 

A  notable  instance — oh.  1  heard  considerable  said  upon  the  subject  of  lum- 
ber from  the  North  country  being  barred.  One  of  the  commissioners  asked 
some  questions  on  that  subject.  As  I  understand  that  question,  it  coi 
of  the  fact  that  flooring  and  ceiling.  I  believe,  are  still  privileged  to  come  to 
San  Francisco  in  the  finished  state,  but  .joists,  studding,  and  rai'frs.  I  believe, 
must  come  here  in  the  rough  state  from  the  North  and  be  worked  through  the 
local  planing  mills.  That  means  that  instead  of  the  material  being  shoved 
through  the  surfaces  at  the  sawmills,  where  it  can  be  done  for  about  50 
cents  a  thousand  comfortably,  and  save  the  economy  that  arises  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  shavings  off  the  side  and  edge,  which  is  about  500  pounds, 
it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  freight  upon  that  material,  that  waste,  and  pay 
the  cartage  to  the  local  planing  mill  in  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  in  Cal- 
ifornia north  of  Tehachapi.  shove  it  through  a  local  planing  mill,  probably 
not  so  well  equipped  as  the  mills  in  the  North  to  do  the  work,  and  then  again 
carted  back  to  the  job  or  yard,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  round  figures  that 
amounts  to  between  $4  and  ^  per  thousand  that  the  consumer  must  of  neces- 
sity pay. 

Some  years  ago  we  were  in  Sacramento,  where  we  were  having  a  warehouse 
built  for  our  accommodation  for  the  Terry  Lumber  Co.  They  had  their  own 
sawmills.  They  had  the  material  sent  and  they  were  told  the  workmen  would 
not  put  it  up  because  it  had  been  milled  in  a  nonunion  shop,  and  that  made  it 
necessary  to  take  the  material  off  the  job  and  take  it  by  dray  to  the  local  plan- 
ing mill,  and  pay  f>0  cents  a  thousand.  It  there  went  through  the  local  planing 
mill  and  they  charged  $2.50  a  thousand,  and  the  machines  never  touched  the 
stuff  except  to  pass  it  through  the  rollers  to  unionize  it.  And  that  *.'>>. .10  a 
thousand  was  absolutely  wasted. 
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These  same  materials,  therefore,  that  are  worked  in  the  great  mills  of  the 
Northwest,  which  shove  about  two  and  a  half  billion  feet  of  building  feet  into 
California  annually,  all  that  kind  of  material  is  surfaced,  it  is  siding,  and 
studding,  and  rafters,  and  so  forth.  And  that  is  shipped  all  over  the  great 
Middle  West,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and  so  forth, 
without  objection.  I  speak  of  that  to  illustrate  the  point,  because  I  don't  be- 
lieve to  my  mind  it  was  made  clear  as  explained.  In  other  words,  it  wasn't 
fully  explained,  I  think. 

That  was  the  condition,  and  it  has  been  said  that  there  has  been  so  much 
done  by  the  labor  unions  to  build  the  commerce  of  San  Francisco.  We  have 
seen  the  Fulton  Iron  Works  go  out  of  business.  We  have  seen  the  Ilisdon  go  out 
of  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  what,  I  didn't  catch  that. 

Mr.  WKNDLING.  The  Ilisdon.  I  know  of  an  instance  in  Oakland  where  there  is 
a  fire-apparatus  machinery  institution  that  was  employing  85  men  some  years 
ago.  The  cost  of  production  seemed  high  to  the  management,  and  the  manager 
or  president  of  the  company  went  East  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  they  wen- 
accustomed  to  build  the  same  kind  of  apparatus  or  something  like  it.  He  was 
employing  85  workmen  at  the  time  he  went  East.  And  he  found  that  his  over- 
head and  labor  bill  per  hour  in  the  East — or  the  bills  in  the  East — were  38  cents 
per  hour,  including  overhead  charges,  and  his  own  charge  was  $1  per  hour. 
After  a  careful  study  of  the  situation,  he  returned  to  Oakland,  where  the  plant 
is  still  in  existence  in  a  minor  way  doing  repair  work,  and  he  discharged  45 
of  the  workmen  at  one  time  and  employed  the  remaining  40  for  the  purpose  of 
packing  up  his  machinery  and  stuff  that  he  had  there,  and  these  tools,  and  ship 
them  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  there  entered  into  a  contract,  because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  labor  cost,  and  the  overhead  charges  between  the  two  localities. 
And  I  am  told  by  my  friends  that  he  is  now  employing  about  10  patch  workmen 
for  repair  work  in  Oakland,  but  the  plant  is  still  in  existence. 

In  our  own  industry  our  product  moves,  not  into  northern  California,  be- 
' cause  the  workmen  would  not  use  the  goods.  They  are  not  what  is  known  as 
union-shop  goods.  They  are  open-shop  goods.  But  95  per  cent  of  all  of  our 
material,  \ve  estimate  approximately,  in  doors  and  windows  moves  to  Eastern 
States,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  Southern  States,  and  so 
forth.  Arid  a  door  that  we  would  deliver  here  on  our  Chicago  delivery  price, 
difference  in  freight  considered,  at  about  $1.17  for  a  2  feet  8  inches  by  6  feet 
8  inches  cross  panel,  I  am  told  sells  in  San  Francisco  in  white  pine  at  $3  per 
thousand,  which  is  our  product,  which  the  consumer  pays  $1.80  for  the  Oregon 
fir  delivered  here,  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  $1.50  in  redwood.  Yet  we  don't 
sell  any  of  our  product  here  at  all,  absolutely,  not  a  door. 

\Ve  don't  seek  to  enter  the  market,  because  we  are  naturally  lovers  of  peace 
and  we  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  anybody.  \Ve  have  no  quarrels  with  any 
unions,  in  fact,  we  will  have  none.  Whenever  the  time  comes  that  we  can't 
manage  our  business  in  our  way,  wre  wrill  liquidate  the  business  in  the  start, 
because  we  will  have  more  to  divide  with  the  stockholders  than  if  we  continue 
longer  under  adverse  conditions. 

That  in  a  general  way,  I  think,  covers  my  views  upon  the  question,  briefly 
stated.  I  don't  want  to  take  too  much  of  your  time,  and  besides  I  have  got  a 
very  bad  cold  and  don't  want  to. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  questions? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Just  one.  This  industry  that  moved  from  Oakland, 
had  a  charge,  a  labor  charge,  including  overhead,  of  30  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  WENDLING.  No;  a  dollar  an  hour. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  thought  a  dollar  at  Oakland. 

Mr.  WENDLING.  A  dollar  at  Oakland,  38  cents  at  Columbus. 

Commissioner  GARKETSON.  I  understood  you  30. 

Mr.  WENDLING.  About  60  per  cent  higher. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  what  led  me  into  the  question.  I  under- 
stood you  30  cents. 

Mr.  WENDLING.  Thirty-eight  in  the  East  and  a  dollar  at  Oakland. 

Commissioner  GAKRETSON.  Which  would  not  furnish  a  day's  wage  under  ordi- 
nary conditions. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else? 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Where  is  your  lumber  produced? 

Mr.  WENDLING.  In  Siskiyou  County. 

Commissioner  WEINSTCCK.  Will  you  inform  the  commission  what  wage  rate 
you  pay  your  people? 
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Mr.  WEXDLING.  From  two  and  a  quarter  for  the  common  labor  to  nine  dol- 
lars per  day. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Two  and  a  quarter  for  unskilled  labor,  I  presume? 

Mr.  WENDLING.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOC  K.  What  is  the  minimum  for  skilled  labor? 

Mr.  WEXDLIX<;.  Well,  it  varies  owing  to  the  occupation  and  the  skill  of  the 
operator.  We  endeavor  to  compensate  our  people  well.  We  have  four  workmen 
who  have  been  with  us  ten  years. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Do  you  do  planing  up  there? 

Mr.  WEXHLIXG.  We  furnish  the  entire  product. 

Commissioner  WKINSI-CCK.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  San  Francisco  wage 
scale? 

Mr.  WENDLTNG.  I  am  not. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  your  wage  scale  compares 
v,  itli  the  San  Francisco  wage  scale? 

Mr.  WKXDLING.  I  do  not,  because  we  do  not  employ  anybody  here  except 
clerks. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  hours  do  your  people  work  up  there? 

Mr.   \\'K.\ i) i, INC.  Ten   hours. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Ten  hours? 

Mr.  W ENDI. i NO.  I  work  17  myself  and  they  work  10. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  heard  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  McCarthy 
on  tlie  stand  as  to  the  relative  wages  and  hours  of  the  people  who  are  em- 
ploye.] in  the  mills  in  the  North  and  those  employed  in  the  mills  here? 

Mr.  WKXIM.IXG.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  were  present  when  Mr.  McCarthy  gave  his 
testimony? 

Mr.   WEXDIIXG.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  recall  that  he  stated  the  reason  why  they 
would  not  permit  union  labor  in  this  market  to  handle  the  northern  product? 

Mr.   \VK\M!  i  \<;.    Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  workers  in  the  North 
received  only  a  fraction  of  the  wage  paid  here,  work  very  much  longer  hours, 
and  that  therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  union  men  here  to  approve  of 
that,  and  compete  with  it? 

Mr.  \VENIH.ING.  Yes;  I  understood  by  the  remarks  that  they  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  right  to  levy  an  embargo  or  tariff  in  San  Francisco  against  out- 
side materials  for  reasons  of  their  own.  That  is  what  I  understood  by  it.  And 
I  also  understood  when  be  spoke  of  the  $18,000,000  that  the  Mahoney  Bros. 
had  under  contract,  as  against  the  several  hundred  dollars  the  other  fellow  had, 
that  it  wasn't  right,  in  my  opinion,  to  arrogate  to  anyone  the  right  to  tell  the 
other  fellow  who  is  small  as  compared  with  the  large  one — in  other  words,  I 
know  of  no  just  process  of  depriving  any  man  of  his  property  without  due 
is  of  law. 

I  remarked  before,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  labor  unions.  It  is  all 
right  for  the  boys  to  organize  and  do  anything  they  please,  but  when  they  tell 
me  where  1  shall  head  in  with  my  own.  there  is  where  I  begin  to  holler. 

Commissioner  GARKETSOX.  Win-re  \\i\\  you  be  with  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions? 

Mr.  WEXDLTNG.  Well,  I  am  endeavoring  to  close  out  all  of  my  modest  in- 
terests and  g<»  back  to  the  farm,  where  it  will  only  require  one  employee  and 
I  will  be  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  the  way  you  are  going  to  dodge  the 
bureau? 

Mr.  WEXDLTNG.  T  am  not  going  to  dodge  the  bureau,  but  I  want  to  be  myself. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  our  investiga- 
tion  

Mr.   WF.XDIIXG.  Yes.   sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK  (continuing).  If  you  could  furnish  the  commission 
with  your  scale  of  wages  and  your  hours  of  labor,  so  we  can  make  it  part  of 
our  record. 

Mr.  WENDMNG.  I  can  get  it  in  due  course  for  you. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes;  would  you  be  good  enough  to  send  that  in? 

Mr.  WENDLING.  Be  glad  to;  yes. 

(The  information  requested  was  later  submitted  and  is  printed  as  "  Wendling 
exhibit.") 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  thank  you. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  Just  a  moment.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Oh,  Mr.  Thompson  has  another  question. 

Mr.  THOMPSON".  I  just  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  cart1  to  say  anything 
ahout  the  condition  of  the  iron  trades  in  this  city,  and  also  about  the  printers' 
strike? 

Mr.  WENDLING.  Oh,  some  d;iys  ago  there  came  to  my  ofliee  a  pamphlet 
through  the  medium  of  the  mail,  dealing  in  a  detailed  way  with  the  printers' 
strike  here.  It  was  entirely  new  to  me.  I  really  knew  nothing  of  it  of  con- 
sequence, except  in  a  general  way.  And  in  it  is  a  considerable  amount  of  de- 
tailed information,  I  think,  that  would  be  quite  interesting  to  the  commission, 
ami  I  would  like  to  offer  that  into  evidence,  because  it  deals  with  data  I 
haven't  in  mind  myself. 

(A  pamphlet  entitled,  "Organized  Felony"  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

May  I  go  to  another  question  a  moment? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes;  you  may. 

Mr.  WENDLING.  One  of  the  commissioners  asked  Mr.  McCarthy  or  Mr.  Fee, 
I  don't  remember  which,  as  to  a  solution  of  this  proposition.  And  without  en- 
deavoring to  advise  either  Congress  or  the  commission,  possibly  a  suggestion 
might  not  he  out  of  order,  if  you  so  wish. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  We  want  them. 

Commissioner  WEIN STOCK.  You  are  welcome. 

Mr.  WENDLING.  Whenever  a  man  knows  that  a  labor  union  would  be  in  the 
same  position  as  himself — when  I  go  into  a  corporation  I  obligate  my  home 
and  my  property  and  everything  I  have  as  a  stockholder — in  other  words,  if 
the  labor  unions  would  be  incorporated  and  be  absolutely  responsible  for  con- 
tracts, in  my  mind,  that  would  be  a  solution  of  this  great  problem.  In  my  35 
years'  business  experience  I  have  never  known  anyone  to  be  behind  the  irre- 
sponsible. In  all  cases  if  the  burden  comes,  it  falls  upon  the  responsible,  if 
it  takes  all  of  his  property.  But  the  labor  unions,  by  the  institutions  such  as 
they  are  formed  into,  afford  absolutely  no  responsibility  in  a  legal  contract 
whatsoever,  no  matter  what  the  good  intentions  of  those  who  have  good  in- 
tentions may  be.  And  if  labor  unions  were  incorporated  into  commercial  cor- 
porations under  the  law,  then  we  could  deal  with  those  organizations  in  a 
business  way,  and  they  would  undertake  to  perform  a  piece  of  work  and  not 
reserve  the  right  to  resign  and  the  entire  organization  withdraw. 

Now,  we  take  that  chance  in  the  nonunion  labor  world  on  our  side  of  the 
question.  In  fact,  we  have  with  our  regular  workers,  we  have  practically 
three  pay  rolls  monthly ;  one  is  the  set  of  people  that  are  coming  looking  for  a 
job.  The  next  is  the  set  of  people  who  are  working  on  the  job;  and  the  third 
is  the  set  of  people  who  have  just  departed.  That  is  about  the  condition  that 
we  are  up  against.  We  have  to  take  all  these  chances  in  the  world  of  pro- 
duction. And  I  have  always  figured  that  where  the  employees  reserve  the 
right  to  resign  that  we  should  have  the  right  to  discharge  for  inefficiency  or 
any  other  cause,  no  matter  what  it  would  be,  that  would  be  satisfactory,  and 
we  have  no  difficulties  with  our  people,  absolutely  none.  We  know  nothing  of 
labor  troubles. 

We  know  nothing  of  disorders.  Our  workmen  have  their  nice  cottages  for 
about  seven  and  a  half  per  month.  They  have  their  families  there.  We  have 
father,  son,  and  grandson  in  our  employ  in  a  great  many  instances.  They 
have  splendid  conditions.  They  have  supplies  at  reasonable  figures,  and  as  far 
as  I  know  wre  have  not  one  particle  of  discontent,  absolutely  none. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  what? 

Mr.  WENDLING.  I  say  absolutely  no  discontent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  you  say  was  the  last? 

Mr.  WENDLING.  They  have  nice  cottages,  abundance  of  pure  water,  light, 
and  fuel  and  splendid  conditions.  We  have  no  trouble  with  them  whatsoever. 
You  asked  me  a  question  before  I  got  on  this  point. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  wanted  to  say  anything  about  the 
iron  trade  in  this  city. 

Mr.  WENDLING.  It  is  my  observation  that  the  iron  trade — I  have  heard  it 
stated,  but  I  don't  vouch  for  the  figures,  that  90  per  cent  or  practically  all  the 
tank  building  and  metal  building  work  in  the  oil  field  north  of  the  Tehachapi  is 
done  from  Los  Angeles,  practically  all  of  it.  The  San  Francisco  merchants 
claim  they  can't  compete  with  the  eight-hour  day  as  compared  with  the  ten- 
hour  day  of  Los  Angeles.  I  may  say  that  now  we  have  a  nice  trade  south  of 
the  Tehachapi  in  the  south  part  of  California,  but  we  haven't  got  any  trade 
in  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi,  in  the  north  part  of  California. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Where  is  your  large  camp  located,  or  mill? 

Mr.  WKNDLING.  At  Weed. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  How  large  a  place  is  Weed? 

Mr.  WKNDLINI;.  About  2,500  people. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Is  the  mill  right  in  town? 

Mr.  WKNDLING.   Yes.  sir;  and  we  bring  the  logs  about  40  miles  distance. 

Commissioner  O'CoxxELL.  I  understand  you  run  in  connection  with  that 
business,  stores? 

Mr.  WKNIM.IN<;.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Which  all  the  workmen  patronize? 

Mr.  WKNDLING.  Yes,  sir;  or  not,  as  they  please.  There  are  stores  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  belonging  to  other  people.  They  trade  where  they  wish. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Are  the  store  accounts  taken  out  of  the  pay  checks 
hy  your  company? 

Mr.  WKNDI  ING.  We  trade  with  them  on  a  cash  basis,  and  collect  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  And  the  rent  is  also  on  the  same  method? 

Mr.  WKNDLING.  We  transact  it  just  the  same  as  though  not  in  our  employ. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Do  you  work  Sundays? 

Mr.  WKNDLING.  No,  sir;  not  unless  we  have  a  breakdown  or  something,  or 
aiv  repairing  something. 

Commissioner  O'CONXELL.  You  say  you  have  three  pay  rolls. 

Mr.  WKNDLING.   Practically  so. 

Commissioner  OVONNKLL.  One  coming  and  one  going  and  one  working? 

Mr.  WEXDLING.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNLLL.  II<>\v  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  WKNDLING.  A! .out  1,400. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  At  this  plant? 

Mr.  WKNDLING.   At   this  big  plant. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  At  Weed? 

Mr.  WKXDI.ING.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  In  order  to  keep  that  many  going  how  many  men 
would  you  have  a  month  on  the  pay  roll? 

Mr.  WKNDLING.   Possibly  3,500. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  To  keep  the  mill  going  there  really  must  be  3,500 
men  ? 

Mr.  WKXIM.ING.  Practically  so. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  That  is  three  men  for  each  job  and  the  two 
dollars  and  a  quarter — 

Mr.  WKNDLING.  That  is  the  lowest  pny  among  the  unskilled  workers. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.   Is  really  divided  among  the  three  men? 

Mr.  WKNDLTNG.  I  don't  view  it  that  way  at  all.  The  matter  of  the  man  de- 
ciding and  calling  for  his  time  is  his  own  affair  absolutely,  over  which  we 
have  no  control,  and  is  his  own  notion,  and  on  this  coast,  as  a  general  thing 
in  all  new  countries,  labor  is  particularly  migratory,  especially  when  in  a 
semilroi>i(  al  country  as  it  is  here.  Along  in  the  wintertime  we  close  the  mill 
entirely  because  they  won't  work.  Tn  our  country  they  won't  work  in  the 
Winter,  and  that  means  we  are  compelled  to  disorganize  the  force  in  the  forest 
and  the  sawmill  fon-e,  and  reorgani/e  them  again  in  the  spring. 

I  also  heard  some  reference  made,  I  believe,  to  the  hospital  service,  which  is 
SI  per  month,  a  charge  on  behalf  of 

Commissioner  O'CoNNELL.  Do  you   have  that  service? 

Mr.  WKNDLING.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  not  positive  whether  we  have  it  in  effect  now. 
or  just  how  we  handle  it.  When  we  had  the  service  it  was  viewed  as  a  most 
beneficent  thing  on  behalf  of  all  our  regular  employees,  those  men  of  family 
who  were  there  permanently.  They  enjoyed  the  hospital  feature  very  much, 
because  it  provided  medical  attention  and  hospital  services  for  themselves  and 
family  for  si.  The  people  who  objected  to  it  was  the  migratory  tramp 
laborer  who  came  and  went  at  will.  Sometimes  he  stays  four  or  live  or  six 
days  or  two  weeks,  but  the  permanent  workmen  were  most  solicitous  that  all 
those  fellows  should  pay  some  share  to  the  hospital  fund.  We  never  had  any 
objection  on  that  score. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  amount  collected,  was  that  turned  over  to  the 
hospital? 

Mr.  WKNDLING.  To  two  physicians  that  we  have  at  the  plant  who  look  after 
not  only  affairs  at  the  plant,  but  the  entire  community. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  The  two  physicians  got  the  amount  collected? 
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Mr.  WENDLING.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Averaging  $1,400  a  month. 

Mr.  WENDLING.  Thereabouts. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  they  gave  attention  to  the  workmen  and 
their  families? 

Mr.  WENDLING.  Looked  after  everything,  hospital  and  all.  Furnished  their 
own  nurses  and  care  and  attention. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Did  they  give  attention  to  the  rest  of  the  citizens? 

Mr.  WENDLING.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  general  work  as  physicians  around  the  city? 

Mr.  WENDLING.  Yes,  sir ;  and  in  the  general  vicinity  throughout  the  country. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  GAERETSON.  You  stated,  or  Commissioner  O'Connell,  rather, 
stated  an  average  of  $1,400  a  month. 

Mr.  WENDLING.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GAERETSON.  Well,  with  the  pay  roll  of  3,500,  wouldn't  it  run 
far  above  $1,400? 

Mr.  WENDLING.  Well,  it  don't  work  out,  and  we  have  had  to  piece  up  the 
doctors  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  some  little  pay,  because  they  don't  always 
work  up  and  pay  out. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  If  his  service  is  long  enough  to  cover  his  trans- 
portation and  hospital  fee,  the  hospital  fee  would  be  taken  out  in  each  instance? 

Mr.  WENDLING.  The  hospital  fee  is  taken  out  if  he  remains  two  weeks,  is 
our  system. 

Commissioner  GAREETSON.  Two  weeks? 

Mr.  WENDLING.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GAREETSON.  That  is  good,  better  than  any  we  found.  You 
state  it  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  parties  that  stay  there? 

Mr.  WENDLING.  The  men  of  family. 

Commissioner  GAREETSON.  Very  naturally  the  men  who  were  there  to  benelit 
by  it,  and  their  families,  would  enjoy  having  somebody  else  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  WENDLING.  They  certainly  pay  their  own  share  the  same  as  the  other 
fellows. 

Commissioner  GAREETSON.  But  the  added  amount  was  paid  by  somebody  else. 

Mr.  WENDLING.  The  added  amount  was  paid  by  the  man  who  got  the  benefit. 

Commissioner  GAERETSON.  We  had  some  very  complete  investigations  on  that 
subject  in  the  North.  We  found  the  doctors  enjoyed  it  more  than  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  WENDLING.  Our  doctors  are  neither  opulent  nor  wealthy. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Will  they  get  so? 

Mr.  WENDLING.  I  hardly  think  so. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all. 

We  will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  in.,  an  adjournment  wa.s  taken  until  10 
o'clock  a.  in."  of  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  Sept.  2,  1914.) 
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Present:  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  Weinstock,  Garretsori,  Lennon, 
O'Connell,  and  Commons.  William  O.  Thompson,  counsel. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  commission  will  please  be  in  order.  Mr.  Thompson, 
call  your  first  witness. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  Mr.  Sly  here? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  I.  H.  SLY. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Sly,  will  you  give  us  your  name? 

Mr.  SLY.  L.  H.  Sly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  your  business  address  and  business? 

Mr.  SLY.  57  Post  Street. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  business.    - 

Mr.  SLY.  Building. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Builder? 

Mr.  SLY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  General  builder? 
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Mr.  SLY.   Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  have  you  been  operating  as  a  builder  in  the  city 
df  S;in  Francisco? 

Mr.  SLY.  Since  1897. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Since  1897? 

Mr.  SLY.  1897. 

Mr.  THOMSON.  You  are  well  aware  of  the  conditions  in  the  building  trades 
in  this  city? 

Mr.  SI.Y.  Somewhat  so. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  So  far  as  labor  problems  are  concerned? 

Mr.  SLY.   Somewhat  so. 

Mr.  THOMPSON-.  Will  you  give  us  your  views,  if  you  please,  of  those  condi- 
tions? 

Mr.  SLY.  Well,  the  city  is— the  majority  of  the  building  trades  are  dominated 
l>y  tin1  labor-union  element  of  the  city. 

Mr.  THOMPSON-.  What  kind  of  a  shop  do  you  run,  an  open  or  closed  shop? 

Mr.  SLY.  I  run  an  open  shop. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  all  branches  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  SLY.   Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  workers — bricklayers 
and  carpenters  and  plumbers — that  don't  belong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  SLY.  I  don't  know  whether  they  all  belong  to  the  union  or  whether  they 
don't  belong  to  the  union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  make  no  inquiry  as  to  their  affiliations? 

Mr.  SLY.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   I  >o  you  belong  to  the  builders'  association  I  > 

Mr.  SLY.   I  do  no.. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  are  not  affiliated  with  any  organization  of  employers, 
then? 

Mr.  SLY.   Excepting  the  merchants  .and  manufacturers'  association. 

Mi-.  THOMPSON.  As  a  member  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion aiv  you  under  any  obligation  to  deal  with  any  particular  class  of  labor? 

Mr.  SLY.   No.  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   Is  it  understood  that  you  are  to  run  an  open  shop? 

Mr.  SLY.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   Have  you  had  any  conflicts  with  labor  yourself? 

Mr.  Si.v.   Not  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  So  far  as  yon  are  concerned,  then,  the  labor  world  is  peace- 
ful and  everything  is  running  along  smoothly? 

Mr.  Si.v.   At  the  present  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  got  any  arrangement  of  any  kind  with  your  em- 
ployees coilc-<  lively,  taken  as  a  whole,  or  in  the  different  trades? 

Mr.  SLY.   No.  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON-.  You  pay  what  is  called  the  union  scale  here? 

Mr.  SLY.   I  do  not.  except  where  1  find  a  man  is  worthy  of  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  is  the  average  of  your  wages  in  the  different  crafts, 
below  or  above  the  union  scale? 

Mr.  SLY.   It  will  average  below  the  union  scale. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  add  to  what  you  have  said  on 
the  labor  proposition  here  in  this  town? 

Mr.  SLY.  Why,  I  wouldn't  care  to  recogni/e  the  unions,  because  they  are  so 
unreasonable  in  their  demands.  I  am  not  opposed  to  unions  for  mutual  benefit 
and  mutual  protection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  are  the  reasons  which  cause  you  to  refuse  to  deal  with 
the  unions?  Could  you  classify  them  in  any  general  line? 

Mr.  SLY.  Well,  one  reason  is  that  they  won't  allow  me  to  hire  whom  I  please 
and  discharge  whom  I  please.  T  used  to  work  all  union  men  in  this  town,  all 
the  employees  were  union,  but  they  were  so  unreasonable  in  their  demands  that 
1  then  turned  to  the  open  shop. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  what  other  reasons  would  you  have  outside  of  the 
question  of  employment  and  discharge? 

Mr.  SLY.  Well,  occasionally  I  would  have  my  work  tied  up  with  strikes,  and 
in  an  open  shop  I  do  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  it  has  been  stated  here  that  there  has  been  restriction 
of  output.  Did  you  experience  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  SLY.  Well,  I  have  had  some  trouble — I  did  when  I  ran  a  union  shop — I 
did  have  some  trouble  of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  your  men  now  do  more  work  than  the  union  man  does? 

Mr.  SLY.  In  most  lines. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  there  anything  you  have  to  say  generally  on  the  question 
of  restriction  of  output  by  organized  labor? 

Mr.  SLY.  Take  the  union  hod  carriers.  The  union  hod  carriers  will  slack  12 
barrels  of  lime  for  a  day's  work,  while  my  men  slack  20  or  22,  sometimes  25 
or  26. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  is  it  with  any  other  branches  of  the  building  trade? 

Mr.  SLY.  Well,  in  metal  lathing  it  is  something  the  same  way.  A  metal  lather 
is  not  allowed  to  put  on  but  100  yards  a  day. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  much  do  your  men  put  on? 

Mr.  SLY.  A  good,  experienced  metal  lather  will  put  on  a  hundred  and  fifty 
or  sixty  yards  a  day  without  any  trouble. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  your  men  put  that  much  on  now,  Mr.  Sly? 

Mr.  SLY.  A  good,  experienced  man  will. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  there  any  other  branches  of  the  building  trades  you 
would  like  to  speak  of  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  SLY.  I  don't  call  anything  to  mind  just  now. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  experienced  or  made  any  study  of  the  different 
costs  of  doing  work  with  a  closed  or  unclosed  shop  and  doing  it  with  an  open 
shop  ? 

Mr.  SLY.  I  haven't  made  any  accurate  figures  upon  the  difference  in  cost. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say  with  respect  to 
that  proposition? 

Mr.  SLY.  Well  nowr,  there  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  materials.  On  one 
of  my  jobs  here  I  used  some  hardwood  doors  that  cost  me  from  the  East  .$3.75. 
By  an  error  I  was  51  doors  short.  The  local  company  who  was  doing  my  mill- 
work  wanted  $7  apiece  to  make  those  doors.  I  couldn't  get  a  better  figure  than 
$7  from  any  mill  in  San  Francisco  or  vicinity,  so  I  ordered  them  from  the 
East,  and  so  they  cost  me  $3.75  delivered  here,  for  the  same  door. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  about  brick,  sheet  metal,  and  ornamental  ironwork? 

Mr.  SLY.  Well,  there  is  not  a  factory  in  San  Francisco  that  makes  fire 
escapes  that  will  sell  me  in  my  own  name  a  fire  escape  to-day,  because  they  will 
be  blacklisted  if  they  do.  When  I  want  a  fire  escape  I  have  to  send  somebody 
around  and  buy  it  under  a  fictitious  name.  It  is  no  trouble  to  get  the  fire  escape 
all  the  same.  There  is  not  a  brick  manufacturer  in  San  Francisco  of  stock 
brick  or  common  brick  to-day  that  will  sell  me  a  thousand  brick  in  my  own 
name,  because  if  they  do  they  will  be  blacklisted. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  have  to  purchase  brick  indirectly? 

Mr.  SLY.  \Vhen  I  purchase  new  brick  I  send  a  wagon  to  the  yard  with  the 
coin  for  it,  or  send  and  buy  them  through  a  fictitious  name. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  about  ornamental  ironwork  and  sheet-metal   work? 

Mr.  SLY.  Sheet-metal  work?  There  is  not  a  galvanized  cornice  sheet-metal 
factory  in  San  Francisco  that  will  sell  me  a  cornice  in  my  own  name. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Because  of  the  same  reason? 

Mr.  SLY.  They  will  be  boycotted  if  they  do. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  there  any  difference  betwetn  the  cost  of  cornice  work  in 
San  Francisco  and  outside? 

Mr.  SLY.  Well,  for  a  job  up  here  the  best  figure  I  got  in  San  Francisco  wns 
$6,800.  I  bought  in  Los  Angeles  for  $5.900.  delivered  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  that  experience  generally  true,  or  is  that  a  sporadic  case? 

Mr.  SLY.  Well,  I  haven't  got  a  great  many  figures  from  Los  Angeles  except 
the  two  instances  of  buying  cornice,  and  I  saved  about  15  per  cent  in  both  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  there  anything  'further  you  would  like  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  different  costs  in  the  purchasing  of  supplies  here  and  elsewhere, 
outside  markets? 

Mr.  SLY.  I  do  not  call  anything  to  mind  just  now. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  license  and  inspection 
boards  here  in  San  Francisco?  If  so.  what  has  that  experience  been? 

Mr.  SLY.  Well,  at  the  time  we  had  the  labor  administration  here  the  admin- 
istration attempted  to  stop  my  work  by  not  passing  the  electrical  installation 
in  a  building  on  O'Farrell  Street.  The  information  came  to  me  that  McCarthy 
had  appointed  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cone  inspector,  to  take  care  of  my  work. 
After  the  work  was  completely  installed,  I  called  for  a  final  inspection  and  he 
rejected  it  all.  The  chief  inspector  sent  me  a  written  notice  that  it  was  con- 
demned and  would  have  to  be  removed. 
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I  went  to  the  board  of  fire  underwriters  and  asked  their  chief  how  I  could 
get  a  written  report  from  them  and  an  inspection  through  their  office.  He  told 
me  to  go  to  my  broker  and  have  some  fire-insurance  company  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  their  board  call  for  an  inspection  and  they  would  give  the  report  in. 
writing.  I  did  so.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  I  got  that  written  re- 
port that  was  made  for  the  insurance  company,  and  I  went  to  the  Pacific  (Jas 
&  Electric  Co.  and  asked  them  to  give  me  a  similar  report,  and  they  refused  to 
give  it  to  me  in  writing,  but  they  said  they  would  make  an  inspection  and  give 
me  the  report  and  the  name  of  the  engineer  who  made  the  report  so  that  I 
could  subpoena  him.  They  both  passed  it  and  called  it  a  first-class  job. 

With  this  written  report  and  the  verbal  report,  I  sent  my  attorney  down  to 
the  electrical  department  and  told  them  that  we  would  give  them  24  hours  to 
pa<s  that  <>r  we  would  hold  them  and  their  bondsmen  responsible  for  the  delay. 
They  passed  it ;  and  all  we  ever  done  was  to  take  off  two  taps  and  scrape  off 
a  little  enamel  to  save  their  face. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  there  any  other  experiences  you  have  had  here  in  San 
Francisco  that  you  care  to  state  to  this  commission  touching  the  labor  problem? 

Mr.  SLY.  During  the  labor  administration  information  came  to  me  that 
McCarthy  had  told  the  building  department,  told  Mr.  Horrigan,  not  to  pass  any 
more  of  my  plans. 

A  set  of  plans  were  filled  out  there,  and  other  plans  were  passed  out  that 
wore  tiled  afn-r  mine  were.  And  after  sending  out  there  quite  a  good  many 
times,  I  told  my  superintendent  to  ask  Mr.  Horrigan  for  a  written  report,  and 
if  he  asked  him  what  I  wanted  that  report  for,  to  tell  him  that  we  were  going 
into  court  and  mandamus  him  and  make  him  produce  the  plans  that  he  had 
passed  in  the  last  six  months  of  similar  buildings.  When  he  got  that  informa- 
tion he  gave  me  a  permit.  The  plans  were  not  charmed  in  any  particular. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  is  the  cost  of  laying  tile  under  union  conditions  as  com- 
pared to  the  open  shop? 

Mr.  SI.Y.  Well,  the  tile  in  this  building,  I  am  told,  rust  ",  cents.  Mr.  Man-in, 
of  Mangin  &  I'tter,  gave  me  that  information.  My  tile  is  8  cents  for  the  mate- 
rial and  2  cents  for  the  mortar,  and  about  S  cents  for  the  labor.  If  it  costs  over 
8  cents  for  labor,  the  man  is  discharged. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   What  does  the  labor  cost   in  the  union  shop,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  SI.Y.   No,  sir;  I  do  not;  not  positive  enough  to  si  ale. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   Have  you   any   general    idea  of  it? 

Mr.  SI.Y.    It  costs  about  20  cents. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I >oes  the  lumber  embargo  affect  you? 

Mr.   SI.Y.   It  does  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.    It   does  not,  you  say? 

Mr.  SI.Y.   It  does  not  all'ect   me  at  all. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Where  do  you  get  your  material   from? 

Mr.  SI.Y.  I  buy  it  in  San  Francisco,  hut  I  am  free  to  buy  it  anywhere  I 
please.  I  can  buy  lumber  dressed  in  the  North,  while  the  union  shops'  can  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  two,  the  lumber 
dressed  in  the  North  and  the  lumber  dressed  here,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  SI.Y.   I  do  not  know;  no,  sir.     I  haven't  bought  any  of  the  North  lumber. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   How  many  people  do  you  work  now? 

Mr.  SI.Y.   I  have  about  17.")  on  the  pay  roll  now. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  this  a  normal  pay  roll  or  less  or  more? 

Mr.  SI.Y.    It   is  a  small  pay  roll. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.    SI.Y.    I   have   not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  j  on  any  views  on  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  SI.Y.   No,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  got  a  list  of  questions,  did  you  not,  touching  this  subject? 

Mr.  SI.Y.  I  got  a  list  of  questions. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  But  you  have  nothing  to  sav  on  it? 

Mr.   SI.Y.    No. 

Mr.   THOMPSON.  That   is  all,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.   Any  questions?     Mr.  Lenuon  wishes  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  LK.NNON.  Mr.  Sly,  I  understood  you  to  sav  that  the  average 
wage  you  pay  your  men  is  less  than  the  union  scale? 

Mr.   SI.Y.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  LKNNON.  Then,  in  your  case,  the  open  shop  does  not  mean 
the  same  pay  as  the  union  men  receive  where  they  are  organized? 

Mr.  SLY.  I  pay  my  men  according  to  their  efficiency. 
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Commissioner  LENNON.  You  stated  that  the  limitation  of  the  hod  carriers 
where  the  unions  were  was  12  barrels  a  day  and  in  your  case  as  high  as  20 
and  sometimes  even  up  to  25;  do  you  pay  hod  carriers  twice  as  much  as  the 
union  scale? 

Mr.  SLY.  I  do  not. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Then,  in  that  instance  at  any  rate,  you  don't  pay  in 
accord  with  the  work  done;  that  is,  as  compared  with  the  union  scales? 

Mr.  SLY.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Do  you  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  the  city  is  pro- 
moted by  a  high  wage  or  low  wage  scale? 

Mr.  SLY.  Well,  I  don't  believe  that  it  is ;  I  believe  that  the  city  is  held  back 
by  reason  of  its  wage  scale  at  the  present  time. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Held  back  by  a  high  wage  scale? 

Mr.  SLY.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Then,  do  you  believe  that  a  low  wage  scale  increases 
the  consuming  power  of  the  working  people  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  SLY.  Well,  for  example,  we  have,  comparatively  speaking,  no  manufac- 
turing plants  in  San  Francisco.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  repair  shops. 
Take,  as  it  was  stated  here  on  the  stand  yesterday,  take  the  oil  industry.  It 
practically  all  goes  to  Los  Angeles  by  reason  of  the  wage  scale.  Now,  our  wage 
scale  here  is  above  the  wage  scale  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  hours  are  shorter  here 
than  they  are  in  Los  Angeles.  Therefore  the  work  goes  there. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Where  is  the  most  of  your  work  done,  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco? 

Mr.  SLY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  And  do  you  patronize  outside  districts  for  material 
when  it  could  be  obtained  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  SLY.  If  I  can  buy  it  cheaper. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  If  you  buy  it  cheaper? 

Mr.  SLY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  All  right.     That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  other  questions,  Mr.  Weinstock? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes.  What  is  the  union  wage  scale,  for  example, 
in  carpentry? 

Mr.  SLY.  Five  dollars. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  what  is  your  rate? 

Mr.  SLY.  From  $3  to  $6— $3.50  to  $6. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.   Your  minimum  is  $3.50? 

Mr.  SLY.   From  $3.50  to  $6. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  take  the  hod  carriers,  what  is  the  union  wage? 

Mr.  SLY.  Five  dollars. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  your  wage? 

Mr.  SL^".  Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  four  dollars. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.   The  union  wage  for  the  hod  carrier  is  $5,  is  it? 

Mr.  SLY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.   How  long  has  it  been  $5? 

Mr.  SLY.   Several  years. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  what  are  the  union  hours? 

Mr.  SLY.  All  eight  hours ;  we  are  all  eight  hours. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  work  the  same  hours? 

Mr.  SLY.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  gathered  from  your  testimony,  Mr.  Sly,  that  one 
of  your  chief  objections  to  recognizing  or  dealing  with  organized  labor  is  the 
closed  shop. 

Mr.  SLY.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  now,  if  the  closed  shop  was  eliminated,  if 
the  same  conditions  were  established  for  the  building  trades  that  exist  I  under- 
stand in  San  Francisco  in  the  metal  trades,  and  that  exist,  for  example,  all  over 
the  country  with  railroading  where  they  have  practically  the  open  shop,  where 
the  employer  is  at  liberty  to  employ  anybody  he  pleases  so  long  as  he  adheres 
to  the  union  scale  of  wages  and  the  union  hours — if  that  same  condition  pre- 
vailed in  the  building  trade  would  you  think  it  wise  on  your  part  to  recognize 
unions  or  deal  with  them? 

Mr.  SLY.  Why,  I  would  see  no  objection  to  it. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.   Your  chief  objection,  then,  is  the  closed  shop? 

Mr.  SLY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Commissioner  WEIN  STOCK.  As  a  citizen  generally,  Mr.  Sly,  do  you  regard 
unionism  as  a  good  thing  for  the  worker  and  for  the  State,  or  a  bad  thing  for 
tlit1  worker  and  the  State? 

Mr.  SLY.  There  is  no  one  that  would  feel  worse  than  I  would  to  see  unions 
done  away  with,  for  mutual  benefit  and  mutual  protection. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  now,  how  far  would  you  have  unions  go; 
where  would  you  draw  the  line? 

Mr.  SI.Y.  I  wouldn't  want  them  to  take  my  own  or  my  fellow  man's  civil 
liberty. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.   That  is,  you  would  not  want  the  closed  shop? 

Mr.  SI.Y.   I  would  not  want  the  closed  shop. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  interpret  your  conception  of  the  closed  shop  as 
robbing  the  worker  of  his  liberty. 

Mr.  SI.Y.    Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  But  with  the  closed  shop  removed  you  would  have 
no  objections  to  dealing  with  the  union  and  recognizing  the  union  and  paying 
the  standard  wage  and  the  standard  hours? 

Mr.  SLY.  As  long  as  they  abided  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  But  you  say  that  you  would  be  very  sorry  to  see 
the  unions  wiped  out? 

Mr.  SLY.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  you  would  consider  that  a  disadvantage  to, 
the  worker  and  a  disadvantage  to  the  State? 

Mr.  SI.Y.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Now,  supposing  you  became  satisfied  in  your  own 
mind  that  the  open  shop  meant  the  wiping  out  of  the  unions,  would  you  still 
stand  for  the  open  shop? 

Mr.  SLY.   Under  the  present  conditions  that  unions  are  run. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  You  would  under  the  present   conditions? 

Mr.  SI.Y.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Now,  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  the 
unions  are  run  that  to  your  mind  are  not  good? 

Mr.  SI.Y.  Well,  if  you  don't  obey  their  laws,  why,  there  are  threats  and  in- 
timidations. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  That   is,  if  who  doesn't  obey  them? 

Mr.  SLY.  Either  the  employee  or  the  employer. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  You  say  there  are  threats  and   intimidations? 

Mr..  SLY.   Yes. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Well 

Mr.  SLY.  For  instance.  I  put  up  a  building  here  on  O'Farrell  Street,  a  few 
blocks  from  here,  and  I  had  ,°,1  or  .'>.'?  men  put  in  the  hospital  by  union  men. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.   I'y  ads  of  violence? 

Mr.  SI.Y.  I'y  ads  of  violence  by  those  plumbers;  those  plumbers  up  here  on 
Main  Street,  near  Seventh  Street,  wore  beat  by  five  men  that  rode  on  the  same 
machine  driven  by  the  same  chauffeur  that  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco  rode  in. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  now,  what  evidence  do  you  have  that  those 
were  union  men,  for  example? 

Mr.  SLY,  1  have  only  the  statements  of  the  men  who  were  beat  up. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  They  recognized   the  assailants? 

Mr.  SI.Y.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  As  union  men? 

Mr.  SLY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Were  those  men   arrested? 

Mr.  SLY.  AVhat  good  was  there  arresting  them?  The  courts  were  afraid  of 
the  unions  and  wouldn't  give  us  any  relief. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  now,  do  you  say  that,  Mr.  Sly,  merely  as 
an  opinion  on  your  part  or  do  you  say  that  as  the  result  of  actual  experience? 

Mr.  SLY.  Actual  experience  by  reason  of  the  arrests  that  were  made. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  A  good  many  arrests  have  been  made  for  assaults 
on  union  men? 

Mr.  SI.Y.  That  I  could  not  say  offhand. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Take,  in  your  own  experience,  in  your  own  work. 

Mr.  SLY.  I  have  never  had  an  arrest  made  for  an  assault. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Never  have? 

Mr.  SLY.  No.  sir.     In  organizations  I  was  a  member  of  we  did. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  They  would  have  arrests  made? 
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Mr.  SLY.  Oh,  yes;  time  and  again. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What   was  the  result? 

Mr.  SLY.  We  could  not  get  convictions.     The  court  would  not  convict   for  it. 

Commissioner  WE  IN  STOCK.  Wore  they  jury   trials? 

Mr.  SLY.  No,  sir — now,  I  won't  say. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  presume  they  must  have  been  jury  trials. 

Mr.  SLY.  I  won't  say,  because  I  don't  remember. 

Commissioner  WKI  \STOCK.  How  recently  have  these  acts  of  violence  been 
committed  that  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  SLY.  About  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  There  have  been  none  since,  as  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  SLY.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  At  this  time,  then,  nonunion  men  work  unmo- 
lested? 

Mr.  SLY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  change?  To  what 
do  you  attribute  the  change  of  policy  as  you  tell  it  on  the  part  of  union  men 
in  refraining  from  acts  of  violence? 

Mr.  SLY.  Why,  they  seem  to  think  they  can't  reach  me,  and  therefore  let  im- 
alone. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  am  not  speaking  about  you  personally,  I  am 
speaking  about  the  work  in  general. 

Mr.  SLY.  I  am  speaking  of  my  work. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  You  are  not  the  only  open-shop  contractor,  are 
you?  Are  there  not  others  in  the  city? 

Mr.  SLY.  There  is  a  man  named  Nelson,  I  believe,  out  near  Richmond  that 
puts  up  residences. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Just  two  nonunion  employers  in  the  city — two 
contractors  ? 

Mr.  SLY.  I  don't  know  of  any  others. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Summing  up,  then,  your  attitude  is  that  you 
believe  that  unions  are  a  good  thing  for  the  worker  and  a  good  thing  for  the 
State  if  they  are  properly  run? 

Mr.  SLY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  you  say  the  weak  spot  in  unionism  is  tho 
closed  shop? 

Mr.  SLY.  The  closed  shop,  and  whenever  there  is  a  labor  dispute,  there  is 
always  violence. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  It  results  in  violence  on  the  part  of  the -union 
in  labor  disputes? 

Mr.  SLY.  Yes,  sir;  if  a  labor  union  would  only  incorporate  so  that  they 
can  enter  into  a  contract  the  same  as  any  other  corporation  that  does  busi- 
ness, then  there  would  be  no  trouble. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  if  the  unions  would  incorporate  on  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand  have  an  open  shop,  you  believe  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  unionism? 

Mr.  SLY.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  unionism. 

Commissioner  WTEINSTOCK.  And  you,  as  an  employer,  for  example,  would  be 
quite  ready  to  recognize  the  union  and  agree  with  them? 

Mr.  SLY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Pay  the  standard  wage  and  work  the  standard 
hours? 

Mr.  SLY.  Oh,  yes ;  sure. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Garretson  wishes  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  On  that  question  of  incorporation,  have  you  ever 
made  any  study  or  had  any  study  made  of  the  attitude  of  the  law  toward 
the  incorporation  of  labor  unions  within  the  past,  we  will  say,  40  years? 
Whether  it  has  been  refused  or  not  as  a  general  proposition  of  common  law 
or  statute  law  in  the  various  States? 

Mr.  SLY.  I  haven't  made  any  special  study  of  it;  no,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  you  know  how  many  unions  have  tried  to 
become  incorporated  within  that  period? 

Mr.  SLY.  I  do  not. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Have  you  looked  up  how  long  it  has  been  under 
United  States  laws  or  State  laws  that  a  union  was  considered  even  to  have 
any  standing  in  law? 
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Mr.  SLY.  No,  sir ;  I  haven't. 

Commissioner  GARRKTSON.  Then  you  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  within 
the  last  25  years  the  bench  has  stated  in  at  least  six  instances  in  the  Federal 
court  that  a  union  has  no  status  in  law,  no  existence  in  law,  but  only  by  use — 
Federal  courts. 

Mr.  SLY.  I  guess  if  a  union  wanted  to  incorporate  they  could  incorporate  the 
same  as  any  other  society. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  many  records  are  there  of  refusals,  do  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  SLY.  No:  I  don't. 

Commissioner  GAKRKTSON.  Well,  that  might  cut  some  figure  in  this.  There 
is  such  a  record,  and  it  is  rather  a  voluminous  one.  Take  this  question  of 
wages  again.  You  pay  hod  carriers  from  $3.50  to  $4? 

Mr.   SLY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  carpenters  from  $3.50  to  $6? 

Mr.  SLY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  you  run  about  175  men? 

Mr.  SLY.  I  am  at  the  present  time. 

Commissioner  OAIIRETSON.  About  what  proportion  of  those  men  are  paid  the 
$3.50? 

Mr.   SLY.  T  couldn't  tell  you. 

Commissioner  (J  \UKKTSON.  If  100  men.  for  instance,  are  paid  $3.50,  and  100 
men  working  for  the  union  contractor  are  paid  *.">.  that  virtually  means  that 
the  San  Francisco  merchants  have  the  opportunity  to  get  $500  out  of  100 
union  men  and  $350  out  of  100  nonunion  men.  doesn't  it? 

Mr.   SLY.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  <  1  AUKKTSON.  When  you  go  out  to  Los  Angeles,  for  instance, 
and  buy  ironwork,  you  quoted  a  difference  on  approximately  a  $6,000  job  of 
about  what,  $900? 

Mr.   SLY.  About  $000. 

Commissioner  <  JAKKKTSOX.  Almost  wholly  and  totally  labor  cost,  is  it  not,  in 
the  cost  of  construction— the  difference  there  and  here? 

Mr.  SLY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  <  J  AKMLTSOX.  Then  your  idea  of  the  union  shop  or  the  nonunion 
shop  resolves  itself  into  this — cost  7 

Mr.  SLY.  Why.  certainly. 

Commissioner  CAI;I;I:TSOX.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Prof.  Commons  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Could  you  furnish  us  with  a  take-off  from  your  pay 
roll  of  17.">  men.  give  us  the  statement  of  their  wages  and  hours,  and' also  the 
Comparison  of  the  union  wages  >md  hours? 

Mr.  SLY.  We  all  work  the  same  hours.   1'rofessor. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  about  overtime? 

Mr.  SLY.  T  do  not  work  any  overtime. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  don't   work   overtime? 

Mr.   SLY.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  then,  make  it  the  hours,  and  put  down  the 
number  of  men  getting  a  certain  rate  of  pay.  their  occupation,  and  how  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  work  they  do  compares  with  the  union  rules  and 
the  amount  of  work:  you  mentioned  it  only  for  hod  carriers  and  metal 
lathers,  but  there  are  probably  others  that  you  would  have  in  mind  if  you 
would  go  over  the  matter  yourself  and  prepare  such  a  statement. 

Mr.   SLY.  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  so.   Professor. 

Commissioner  WKI\STO<K.  Were  you  present  yesterday,  Mr.  Sly.  when  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  testifying? 

Mr.  SLY.  Part  of  the  time  only. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Were  you  here  when  he  read  the  communication 
that  he  put  in  evidence  from  Mr.  Polk,  the  architect? 

Mr.  SLY.  I  heard  the  latter  portion  of  it  only. 

Commissioner  WKTXSTOCK.  In  how  far  does  th'is  statement  made  by  Mr.  Polk 
agree  with  your  experience?  Among  other  things  he  says  this:  He  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  for  example,  that  wages  in  the  building  trades  have  in- 
creased from  $3  a  day  to  $0  a.  day — skilled  mechanics— and  for  laborers  from 
$1.25  to  $2.50  a  day,  comparing  1891  with  the  present  period.  Then  he  goes  on 
to  say  : 
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"This  disparity  of  wages,  it  is  easily  scon,  amounts  to  nearly  100  per  cent,  if 
not  more.  And  yet  the  buildings  in  question  " — he  cites  comparative  instances 
and  gives  comparative  costs  formerly  and  now — "  and  yet  in  the  operation  a 
building  costs  more  than  16  per  cent  less.  In  other  words,  despite  the  100  per 
cent  increase  in  wage  and  the  diminished  power,  that  the  actual  cost  of  putting 
up  a  building  to-day  as  the  result  of  his  experience  is  16  per  cent  less  than  it 
was  under  the  former  conditions." 

And  then  continuing,  he  says:  "The  question  has  frequently  been  asked 
whether  or  not  labor  under  the  dominion  of  the  building  trades  council  has 
not  been  and  is  not  now  a  serious  handicap  to  the  building  investments  in  this 
territory." 

I  think,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  foregoing  facts  are  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  question:  "However,  I  desire  to  state 'that  from  my  point  of  view  at  the 
present  time  labor  as  organized  in  this  city  is  more  efficient  and  more  depend- 
able and  more  accurate  than  it  has  ever  been  during  my  experience  in"  the 
past  30  years." 

Now,  how  far  does  Mr.  Folk's  experience  concur  with  your  experience? 

Mr.  SLY.  I  commenced  building  here  in  the  city,  as  I  stated,  in  1897.  Similar 
buildings  to-day  will  cost  me  at  least  50  per  cent  more  than  they  did  in  1897. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Then  your  experience  does  not  correspond  with 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Polk? 

Mr.  SLY.  No,  sir.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Polk,  if  he  could 
put  up  the  Security  Savings  Bank  Building  in  Los  Angeles  for  16  cents  a 
foot,  as  they  represented  the  cost  of  this,  in  this  city  for  16  cents  a  foot? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  Security  Bank  Building  of  Los  Angeles  cost 
16  cents  a  cubic  foot? 

Mr.  SLY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  rates  quoted  here  by  Mr.  Polk  are:  First 
National  Bank  Building,  built  in  1908,  cost  40  cents  a  cubic  foot.  The  Mills 
Building  cost  33,  and  the  Insurance  Exchange  Building,  constructed  in  1912  and 
1913,  cost  28  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  a  second  annex  to  the  Mills  Building, 
now  just  completed,  has  cost  26  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Of  course  I  suppose  the  character  of  the  construction  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  both  cases? 

Mr.  SLY.  Sure. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  this  might  be  a  more  costly  kind  of  con- 
struction than  the  Los  Angeles?  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  the 
quality  of  construction  compares  with  the  San  Francisco  quality  ? 

Mr.  SLY.  I  never  have  looked  over  the  Los  Angeles  building,  but  I  imagine 
that  the  finish  could  not  be  as  good. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Could  not  be  as  good? 

Mr.  SLY.  Oh,  no,  it  couldn't  be  as  good,  the  comparative  cost.  Still,  there 
would  be  quite  a  large  difference  in  cost,  but  it  would  not  be  that  much. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Mr.  Polk's  comparison  was  not  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles,  but  in  San  Francisco  before  and  now. 

Mr.  SLY.  Well,  as  I  stated  before,  my  building  would  cost  me  at  least  50 
per  cent  more  now  than  it  would  in  1898  and  1899. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Let  me  get  those  dates. 

Mr.  SLY.  1898  and  1899. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  1898  and  1914? 

Mr.  SLY.  Yes;  at  the  present  time  I  say  it  would  be  at  least  50  per  cent 
difference  in  cost. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  you  are  comparing  the  present  with 
16  years  ago? 

Mr.  SLY.  My  cost  has  increased  50  per  cent. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  character  of  buildings  do  you  put  up, 
Mr.  Sly? 

Mr.  SLY.  Class  C,  brickwork  and  fireproof  buildings. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.   Business  buildings  generally? 

Mr.  SLY.  My  work  is  principally  apartment  houses. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  see.  Well,  now,  what  is  left  of  that  50  j.*r 
cent  increase,  is  it  cost  of  labor  or  material? 

Mr.  SLY.  Cost — cost  of  both. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Labor  and  material  have  advanced? 

Mr.  SLY.  Yes? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  do  the  wages  you  are  paying  UOAV  compare 
with  the  wages  you  paid  in  1898? 
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Mr.  SLY.  Well,  in  1898  I  paid,  if  I  remember  right,  about  $3  for  carpenters. 

Commissioner  AVEINSTOCK.  AYas  that  the  minimum  or  the  maximum? 

Mr.  SLY.  I  don't  think  that  we  paid  any  difference  in  that  at  all,  lower  or 
higher. 

Commisisoner  WEINSTOCK.  That  was  practically  the  maximum? 

Mr.   SLY.  Maximum. 

Commissioner  WFHNSTOCK.  Against  three  and   a  half  minimum   now? 

Mr.  SLY.  Minimum  and  maximum — minimum  to  six. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Were  the  wages  in  all  the  other  crafts  corre- 
spondingly lower  than  now? 

Mr.  SLY.  Yes,  sir ;  oh,  yes. 

Commisisoner  WEIX STOCK.  Then  your  experience  differs  from  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Polk,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  SLY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  He  points  out  the  cost  of  operation  is  less  by 
16  per  cent,  and  you  claim  50  per  cent  higher? 

Mr.  SLY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  evidently  thore  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween you? 

Mr.  SLY.  I  bought  lumber  then  for  $11  a  thousand  and  pay  *1G  or  $17  now, 
and  the  lumber  can't  go  any  farther  to-day  than  it  would  then. 

Commissioner  WEIN STOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else?     That  is  all.  thank  YOU. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Just  one  more  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  minute,  Mr.  Sly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  your  men  been  assaulted  on  the  work  there? 

Mr.  Si.v.   Not  in  the  last  three  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  has  gone  over  all  that  question  of  violence,  he  said 
2.")  in  one  day. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  All  right.  If  new  industries  came  to  San  Francisco,  would 
they  increase  the  spending  power  of  the  workers  as  a  class? 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  there  was  more  money  there  would  be  more  money 
to  spend,  of  course.  I  supposed  those  have  been  handed  to  him.  Let  us  get 
through  with  this. 

That  is  all,  thank  you. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   Mr.  Tyson.     f\n  response.  ]     Mr.  Burton. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  R.  W.  BURTON. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   Mr.  Burton,  will  you  give  us  your  name? 

Mr.  BURTON.  R.  W.  Burton. 

Mr.  THOMPSON-.  Your  addn 

Mr.  BURTON.  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  your  occupation. 

Mr.   BTKTON.   Molder. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Molder? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  molders'  union? 

Mr.  BruToN.  I  am. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   Do  you  occupy  any  official  position  with  it? 

Mr.  Brurox.  I  do.     Business  representative. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  have  you  been  business  representative  for  the 
molders? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Four  years. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  this  city? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  conditions  in  the  metal  trades 
here? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Somewhat. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  From  the  labor  standpoint,  I  mean. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Will  you  give  us  the  facts  in  that  industry  and  any  other 
industries  here,  as  you  view  them? 

Mr.  BURTON.  As  I  understand  it,  I  am  to  endeavor  to  give  some  testimony  on 
(.'llective  bargaining  with  regard  to  the  iron  trades  and  metal  industry. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Touch  on  that  fact  first,  if  you  please. 
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Mr.  BURTON.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  do  bolter  than  to  give  you  a  brief  history 
of  the  iron  trades  movement  in  San  Francisco. 

I  will  begin  by  saying  that  some  time  in  1899  or  1900  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association  and  the  Internationa]  Association  of  Machinists  arrived  at 
an  agreement  to  guarantee  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  a 
nine-hour  day  on  the  20th  of  May,  1901.  The  machinists'  union  of  this  vicinity 
had  so  notified  the  employers  of  this  vicinity  that  they  would  expect  a  ni no- 
hour  day  on  that  date. 

The  other  trades  in  the  metal  industry,  seeing  that  there  was  the  possible 
chance  of  the  machinists'  organization  getting  a  nine-hour  day,  decided  that  it 
was  about  the  proper  time  to  organize  an  iron  trades  council  and  make  a 
joint  request  on  that  date. 

The  iron  trades  council  of  San  Francisco  was  organized  on  March  10,  1901, 
and  a  joint  request  was  made  to  the  individual  owners  of  the  different  shops  in 
the  metal  industry  for  a  nine-hour  day  on  the  20th  of  May,  1901.  The  request 
was  refused.  A  strike  was  called  by  the  iron  trades  council  affiliated  unions 
that  lasted  for  10  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  no  settlement  was  made 
with  any  employers'  association.  Individual  settlements  were  made  with  the 
different  owners  of  the  different  shops  in  the  metal  industry.  The  nine-hour 
day  was  granted  in  some  manner  or  other  under  some  condition  or  other  by 
most  of  the  employers  in  the  iron  trades,  about  three  or  four  holding  out  for 
some  time  afterwards  up  until  some  time  in  1903. 

IJctween  31)02  and  1907  the  various  crafts  affiliated  with  the  iron  trades 
council  increased  their  wages,  not  by  calling  strikes,  but  the  individual  organi- 
zations would  notify  its  respective  employer  and  give  him  notice  that  on  and 
after  a  certain  date  the  wage  would  be  increased  to  a  certain  amount.  And 
instead  of  calling  any  strike  when  that  time  would  arrive  \vould  instruct  its 
own  members  to  request  the  increased  wage,  and  all  those  that  were  granted 
the  increased  wage  would  remain  at  work.  Those  that  were  refused  would 
quit,  leaving  it  optional  with  the  employer  as  to  who  he  should  grant  the  in- 
creased wage  to  and  who  he  should  not. 

That  method  during  those  years  increased  the  wages  of  practically  all  of 
the  crafts  affiliated  with  the  iron  trades  council  and  left  it  to  the  employer 
as  to  who  he  should  or  who  he  should  not  give  it  to.  It  simply  meant  a  change 
of  jobs  for  some  of  the  men. 

In  1907,  along  about  March,  1907,  the  iron  trades  council  of  this  city  decided 
to  ask  for  an  eight-hour  day.  They  so  notified  the  employers.  Some  time  after 
that  notification  the  employers  in  the  metal  trades  industry  organized  them- 
selves into  the  California  Metal  Trades  Association.  They  notified  them  on 
the  1st  day  of  May,  1907,  that  they  would  expect  an  eight-hour  day.  A  con- 
ference or  two  was  held  before  that  date  with  no  result,  and  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1907,  all  of  the  unions  in  the  iron  trades  council  went  on  a  strike  for  an 
eight-hour  day. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  employers  granted  the  eight-hour  day  without  al- 
lowing the  men  to  leave  their  establishments.  The  other  40  per  cent  closed  their 
shops.  Conferences  were  held,  various  civic  organizations  interested  them- 
selves in  the  labor  situation  in  San  Francisco  at  that  time,  and  the  result  of 
those  conferences  was  an  agreement  between  the  metal  trades — California 
Metal  Trades  Association — and  the  iron  trades  council  which,  T  believe,  was 
the  starting  place  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  iron  trades  in  this  vicinity. 

I  will  read  that  agreement : 

"AGREEMENT. 

"  Considering  the  condition  of  San  Francisco  at  the  present  time  and  the 
injury  that  would  result  to  the  city's  interests  from  a  continuation  of  the 
dispute  in  the  iron  trades,  we  mutually  agree, 

"First.  That  all  shops  shall  be  open  and  men  return  to  work  during  the 
\veek  ending  June  1,  1907,  and  on  the  hours  and  pay  prevailing  April  30,  1907. 
The  minimum  wage  rate  per  day  on  this  date  to  prevail  during  the  life  of  this 
agreement. 

"  Second.  That  nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  until  December  1, 
1908;  from  December  1,  1908.  until  June  1,  1909,  eight  and  three-fourths  hours 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work;  from  June  1,  1909,  until  December  1,  1909,  eight 
jind  a  half  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work;  from  December  1,  1909,  until 
June  1,  1910,  eight  and  one-fourth  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  After 
June  1,  1910,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 
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"Third.  There  shall  he  no  discrimination  made  hy  either  side  against  any 
employee  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  present  dispute. 

"  Fourth.  That  a  conference  to  discuss  any  other  matters  not  provided  for 
in  this  agreement  may  be  called  by  either  employer  or  employee  in  any  craft 
to  provide  for  some  method  of  adjusting  questions  at  issue.  Pending  a  decision, 
there  shall  be  no  lockout  on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  strike  on  the  part  of 
the  employee." 

The  agreement  providing  for  a  sliding  scale  of  going  to  work — going  back  to 
work,  for  9  hours  for  18  months,  and  excepting  ir>  minutes  every  (5  months  until 
the  8-hour  day  was  acquired,  started  the  collective  bargaining  in  this  town. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  the  fact,  to  make  this  point 
clear — the  fact  that  60  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  trades  affiliated  in 
the  iron  trades  council  had  the  8-hour  day  at  this  time,  and  that  they  signed 
an  agreement  that  compelled  them  to  go  back  to  work  at  9  hours  for  18  months, 
and  then  wait  another  18  months  before  they  would  get  the  8-hour  day. 

About  the  time  that  agreement  was  to  expire  the  question  came  up  on  a  new 
agreement  and  how  long  the  S-hour  day  was  to  be  in  existence  after  that 
agreement  expired;  some  of  the  employers  contending  if  they  granted  the 
8-hour  day  for  '24  hours  that  that  agreement  would  be  fulfilled. 

Conferences  were  held,  and  about  this  time  there  was  every  indication  of  a 
break  between  the  iron  trades  council  and  the  metal  trades  association. 
Conferences  were  held  between  representatives  of  the  iron  trades  council  and 
the  California  Metal  Trades  Association,  and  it  became  apparent  that  they 
were  not  going  to  arrive  at  any  agreement  among  themselves. 

The  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco— the  California  Commonwealth 
(Mult  -had  offered  its  services  in  try  and  effect  a  settlement  of  the  controversy 
exisiing  between  the  two  organizations,  and  from  that  club  was  created  the 
San  Francisco  Industrial  Conciliation  Hoard.  They  offered  their  services. 
Their  services  were  a«-repied.  and  the  quest  ion  at  issue  was  referred  to  a 
subcommittee  of  the  San  Francisco  Industrial  Conciliation  Board  with  the 
result  that  this  agreement  was  ultimately  ratified  by  the  iron  trades  council 
and  the  California  Metal  Trades  Association. 

". \ureement  made  this  9th  day  of  November,  1910,  between  the  California 
Metal  Trades  Association  and  the  Iron  Trades  Council  of  San  Franc; 

••si.  The  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  run   from   November  9.  191O,   until 
November  9.  1913. 

••  Second.  The  waires  provided  for  in  the  former  agreement  shall  be  in  force 
for  the  full  term  of  this  agreement. 

"Third.  Disputes  of  any  kind  arising  between  any  of  the  affiliated  unions  of 
the  iron  trades  council  and  members  of  the  California  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion, an  accredited  representative  of  each  organization  shall  proceed  to  the 
shop  where  the  dispute  exists  and  endeavor  mutually  to  settle  the  same,  and 
any  dispute  which  can  not  be  settled  in  this  manner  must  be  referred  to  con- 
ference, and  should  this  conference  also  be  unable  to  settle  any  question  which 
may  come  before  it.  it  shall  provide  some  method  of  adjusting  the  same. 
Pending  the  decision,  there  shall  be  no  lockout  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  or 
strike  on  the  part  of  the  employees. 

"Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  until  November  9.  1911.  On 
September  9.  1911.  a  conference  shall  be  called  to  decide,  as  provided  in  section 
?,  of  this  agreement,  what  hours  shall  be  in  effect  on  November  9,  1911.  until 
November  9,  1913.  This  conference  shall  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
hours  in  force  at  that  time,  among  men  working  within  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  California,  and  their  decision  shall  become  operative  on 
November  9.  1911.  and  shall  l>e  in  effect  until  November  9,  1913." 

As  called  for  in  that  agreement  on  Sepi ember  9.  1911,  a  conference  was  called 
and  the  question  of  what  the  fourth  clause  of  that  agreement  meant  was  the 
bone  of  contention  at  that  time.  The  metal  trades— California  Metal  Trades 
Association — made  the  claim  that  the  iron  trades  council  unions  had  agreed  to 
equalize  hours  in  force  in  Washington.  Oregon,  and  California.  They  contended 
that  the  matter  was  simply  a  matter  of  arithmetic,  of  gathering  data  as  to  the 
hours  of  work  in  the  different  States,  and  finding  the  overage,  and  that  the 
average  would  he  the  hours  to  prevail  in  this  vicinity. 

However,  at  the  time  this  agreement  was  submitted  to  the  iron  trades  coun- 
cil the  wording  and  the  possible  interpretation  of  the  fourth  clause  of  that 
agreement  was  noticed  by  the  unions  of  the  iron  trades  council,  and  they  at  that 
time  asked  for  an  interpretation  of  the  fourth  clause  before  the  proposition  was 
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voted  on,  from  the  subcommittee  of  the  San  Francisco  Conciliation  Board,  who 
drafted  that  agreement. 

And  they  received  this  interpretation :  ':  On  September  9,  1911.  a  conference 
shall  be  held  at  which  the  question  of  hours  shall  be  discussed  and  such  action 
taken  as  may  be  deemed  proper  and  necessary  to  equalize  conditions  in  San 
Francisco  and  competitive  localities.  Both  parties  shall  come  together,  frankly 
discuss  the  situation  from  all  points  of  view,  and  set  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  whatever  conditions  in  the  matter  of  hours  that  may  then 
exist  to  the  disadvantage  of  San  Francisco  as  compared  writh  other  cities  in 
the  competitive  field." 

At  these  conferences  that  were  held  in  September  of  1911  the  interpretation 
of  that  agreement  was  the  sole  bone  of  contention.  It  became  apparent  to  the 
represent  at  ives  of  the  California  Metal  Trades  Association  and  the  iron  trades 
council  that  they  were  not  going  to  get  very  far  by  themselves.  Then  they 
agreed  as  provided  in  the  former  agreement  to  submit  their  case  to.  the  San 
Francisco  Industrial  Conciliation  Board. 

Data  was  gathered  by  the  iron  trades  council  and  the  California  Metal  Trades 
Association  throughout  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California,  but 
there  was  such  a  difference  shown  in  the  data  submitted  by  both  sides  that  the 
conciliation  board  sought  some  other  avenue  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
controversy  that  existed  at  that  time.  And  this  suggestion  was  made  by  the 
San  Francisco  Industrial  Conciliation  Board  to  both  the  California  Metal 
Trades  Association  and  the  iron  trades  council.  They  suggested  this  resolution 
as  a  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the  question  at  issue : 

"Resolved,  That  it  be  suggested  to  the  California  Metal  Trades  Association 
committee  and  iron  trades  council  committee  that  they  meet  together  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  and  take  as  a  basis  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  as  to  the 
peaceful  solution  of  the  existing  controversy,  the  feasibility  of  entering  into  a 
five-year  contract  on  an  eight-hour  basis  with  the  present  wage  scale  and  the 
privilege  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  adopt  existing  shop  conditions  most 
favorable  to  employers  operating  in  the  East. 

That  resolution  was  accepted  as  a  basis  for  an  agreement.  This  agreement 
was  arrived  at  in  committee,  but  up  to  the  present  time  this  or  any  other  agree- 
ment has  not  been  signed  by  the  two  organizations : 

"Agreement  made  between  the  metal  trades  association  and  the  iron  trades 
council,  as  follows: 

"  Whereas  in  a  letter  submitted  to  the  organization  above  mentioned,  such 
letter  being  dated  March  30,  1912,  and  signed  by  William  Matson  as  chairman, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  San  Francisco  Industrial  Conciliation  Board,  there  did 
appear  the  following  resolutions :" 

Then  that  same  resolution  follows: 

.  "  First.  It  is  agreed  that  we  do  accept  as  a  solution  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  respective  organizations  the  suggestion  offered  in  the  resolution 
hereinabove  quoted,  and  we  do  now  enter  into  a  five-year  agreement  on  the  basis 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  therein  stated  and  to  such  other  conditions  as  are 
set  forth  in  this  agreement. 

"  Second.  Such  grievances  as  do  not  relate  to  the  subject  of  hours  and  wages 
covered  by  this  agreement  and  which  may  arise  in  any  shop  of  the  California 
Metal  Trades  Association,  shall  be  given  consideration  as  follows : 

"  Upon  complaint  being  made  in  writing  by  either  party  to  this  agreement,  the 
secretary  of  the  California  Metal  Trades  Association  and  the  business  repre- 
sentatives of  the  union  or  the  representatives  of  the  iron  trades  council  who 
may  be  selected  to  represent  the  union,  shall  immediately  proceed  to  the  shop 
or  shops  where  grievance  exists,  and  endeavor  mutually  to  settle  the  same. 

"Any  grievance  that  can  not  be  settled  in  this  manner  must  be  referred  to 
conference,  the  call  and  subject  for  such  conference  to  be  made  in  writing. 
This  conference  shall  be  called  writhin  10  days  from  receipt  of  notice  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  question  at  issue,  and  the  conference  shall  continue 
without  unnecessary  delay  "until  the  question  at  issue  is  settled. 

"  No  change  shall  be  made  in  existing  conditions  nor  any  new  condition  es- 
tablished by  either  party  to  this  agreement  until  the  same  has  been  agreed 
upon  in  conference. 

"  Third.  During  the  life  of  this  agreement  there  shall  be  no  lockout  on  the 
part  of  the  employers,  nor  strike  on  the  part  of  the  employees. 

"  Fourth.  The  resolution  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  agreement  in  so  far 
as  it  deals  with  the  wage  scale  shall  apply  to  the  machinists'  craft  only  for  a 
period  extending  to  November  9,  1913,  when  the  minimum  wage  of  that  craft 
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shall  be  raised  from  $3..">0  to  .$3.75  per  day.  and  shall  continue  at  this  rate  for 
a  period  of  12  months,  when  the  minimum  wage  rate  shall  he  raised  to  $4  per 
day,  at  which  rate  it  shall  continue  until  the  termination  of  this  agreement. 

"  Fifth.  The  period  of  five  years  as  provided  in  this  agreement  shall  begin 
to  run  from  the  date  of  the  acceptance  and  signing  of  this  agreement  by  the 
authorized  representatives  of  the  California  Metal  Trades  Association  and  the 
iron  trades  council,  and  this  act  of  signature  shall  be  accepted  as  a  cancella- 
tion of  the  present  agreement  and  as  a  settlement  of  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  two  organizations  which  is  now  pending  before  the  conciliation 
board." 

That  agreement  was  submitted  to  both  organizations  and  was  first  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  California  Metal  Trades  Association.  Eventually,  after  months 
of  delay,  it  was  accepted  by  them  and  the  iron  trades  council  so  notified.  The 
iron  trades  council  submitted  it  to  the  affiliated  unions  and  it  was  rejected  by 
the  iron  trades  council. 

During  the  time  from  1910  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  attempt 
on  the  part  of  either  side  to  do  anything  not  provided  for  in  the  former  agree- 
ment. 

Some  three  months  ago  the  iron  trades  council  again  requested  conferences, 
that  a  conference  should  be  held  with  a  view  of  constructing  an  agreement 
thai  might  be  mutual  between  the  two  organizations.  Conferences  have  been 
held  in  the  last  three  months  up  until  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  when  an  agree- 
ment was  arrived  at  in  committee  and  is  now  being  voted  on  by  the  respective 
organizations. 

That  agreement  is  the  same  agreement  that  was  submitted  in  1910  from  the 
conciliation  board,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  fourth  clause  it  provides  for 
a  *4  minimum  rate  of  pay  for  the  machinists'  union  on  November  9,  1914.  And 
the  tiftli  clause  reads  : 

"That  it  shall  be  an  agreement  for  a  period  of  three  years  as  provided  in 
this  agreement,  and  shall  begin  to  run  from  the  date  of  the  acceptance  and 
signing  of  this  agreement  by  the  authorized  representatives  of  the  California 
Metal  Trades  Association  and  the  iron  trades  council,  and  this  act  of  signature 
shall  be  accepted  as  a  cancellation  of  any  agreement  that  may  now  exist, 
between  the  parties  to  this  agreement." 

Wo  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  agreement  will  be  accepted  by 
both  parties  at  this  time.  However,  we  will  not  know  the  result  of  the  voting 
on  that  agreement  in  our  iron  trades  council  until  the  end  of  this  month. 

Such  h:is  been  the  experience  of  the  iron  trades  council  with  the  employers  in 
the  metal  trades  industry  in  this  vicinity  since  1907.  Collective  bargaining  has 
been  successfully  carried  out,  and  from  present  indications  it  seems  it  will 
continue,  for  at  least  a  little  while,  a  period  of  three  years  more. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  respective  merits  of  contracts 
which  are  for  an  indefinite  time  and  may  be  terminated  by  either  party  on  a 
short  notice,  and  contracts  that  run  fur  a  specified  length  of  time,  or  have 
you  any  opinion  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  r.rin-oN.  You  moan  a  contract  that  would  provide  for  30  or  90  days' 
notice  from  either  party? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Or  instant  termination,  such  as  the  protocol  in  New  York, 
as  contrasted  with  the  contracts  which  run  for  a  specified  number  of  years,  as 
most  of  these  contracts  which  you  have  read? 

Mr.  r.ruTOX.  My  opinion  on  that  is,  I  believe,  an  agreement  that  specifies 
SOUK-  length  of  time  in  the  metal  industry  is  the  better  thing.  An  agreement 
that  would  provide  for  a  short  notice  or  no  notice,  to  my  mind,  would  not  be 
any  different  than  going  along  without  any  agreement  at  all.  It  would  place 
us  in  the  same  old  position  as  we  used  to  be,  the  employer  taking  advantage 
of  had  times  to  reduce  wages  or  make  conditions  what  he  might  think  was  bet- 
>r  him,  or  lengthen  the  hours,  and  the  employees  taking  advantage  of 
the  thing  when  business  was  good.  In  other  words,  those  agreements,  to  my 
mind,  are  regulated  entirely  too  much  by  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  is  your  opinion  with  reference  to  the  fact — this  phase 
of  it— that  where  contracts  run  for  definite  time  it  incites  one  or  both  parties 
to  the  preparing  for  demands  and  leads  therefore  to  strife  rather  than  to 

peace? 

Mr.  Bmxox.  I  can  only  say  that  the  experience  we  have  had  in  the  last 
seven  years,  which  is  the  full  term  of  the  life  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
metal  trades  in  this  city,  does  not  bear  that  out. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  any  of  this  collective  bargaining  what,  in  your  considera- 
1ion  of  .the  subject,  have  you  thought  of  the  establishment  of  the  definite  and 
positive  machinery  with  reference  to  carrying  out  the  agreement.  Has  that 
received  any  attention?  For  instance,  such  as  the  permanent  arbitration 
board  or  trade  board? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No,  sir;  \ve  have  not? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  As  far  as  your  industry  and  conditions  which  exist  here, 
would  such  a  thing  be  a  valuable  addition  to  your  agreement? 

Mr.  BURTON.  From  the  language  of  our  agreements,  we  don't  consider  it  nec- 
essary. If  the  agreements  arc  sacredly  lived  up  to  by  both  sides  it  must  be 
a  mutual  proposition  before  any  new  condition  can  be  established.  The  agree- 
ment provides  for  wages  a  minimum  rate  of  pay  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
It  then  provides  the  machinery  for  the  settling  of  griveances  that  do  not  re- 
late to  the  subject  of  hours  and  wages.  It  then  goes  on  to  state  that  no  change 
shall  be  made  in  existing  conditions — that  means  shop  conditions  of  the  various 
crafts — conditions  under  which  they  have  to  work,  by  either  party  to  the  agree- 
ment, until  the  same  has  been  agreed  on  in  conference.  Unless  it  is  agreed 
on,  why,  no  new  condition  is  inaugurated  or  established,  and  it  gives  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  individual  crafts  or  trades  affiliated  with  the  iron  trades  council 
to  agree  with  that  branch  of  the  California  Metal  Trades'  Association  lhat 
covers  a  trade,  to  any  condition  that  they  can  mutually  agree  on. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  there  been  any  subsidiarV  agreements  of  that  char- 
acter ? 

Mr.  BURTON.  There  have. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Would  you  mind  stating  the  general  nature? 

Mr.  BURTON.  The  first  agreement  that  was  entered  into  provided  the  same 
thing,  left  that  possible,  as  the  iron  trades  council  is  comprised  of  a  number 
of  crafts  and  trades.  The  fourth  clause  of  the  agreement  of  1907,  provides 
that  a  conference  to  discuss  any  other  matters  not  provided  for  in  this  agree- 
ment may  be  called  by  either  employer  or  employees  in  any  craft  to  provide 
for  some  method  of  adjusting  questions  at  issue.  Pending  a  decision  there 
shall  be  no  lockout  on  the  part  of  the  employer  or  strike  on  the  part  of  the 
employee*  That  provision  was  in  all  of  the  agreements  right  from  the  start, 
and  in  1909 — I  may  say  before  I  go  onto  that,  that  the  California  Metal  Trades' 
Association  was  comprised  of  employers  employing  various  tradesmen.  They 
divided,  they  had  what  they  called  craft  committees  within  the  metal  trades' 
association.  The  foundrymen  had  the  right  to  deal  with  those  whom  he  em- 
ployed in  any  manner  whatsoever  he  say  fit  to  do.  The  man  that  employed 
principally  machinists  had  that,  right.  The  man  that  employed  principally 
boiler  makers,  the  same  thing,  and  blacksmiths,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

You  asked  if  any  such  subsidiary  agreement  was  reached  by  any  of  the  crafts 
in  the  iron  trades  council  and  the  metal  trades  association.  I  would  say  that 
in  1909,  in  May,  1909,  this  agreement  was  reached  between  the  International 
Molders'  Union  No.  164  and  the  iron  and  steel  foundries'  craft  committee  of 
the  California  Metal  Trades  Association.  This  agreement  that  I  am  about  to 
read  came  about  by  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  foundry  men  that  when  the 
eight-hour  day  would  become  established  in  this  vicinity  that  it  would  make 
the  competition  between  here  and  other' points  so  keen  that  something  ought 
to  be  done,  to  try  and  equalize  matters;  and  they  proposed  that  the  molder 
would  mold  the  full  eight-hour  day.  Prior  to  this  time  there  was  an  estab- 
lished foundry  custom  all  over  the  world,  I  may  say,  that  molders,  when  the 
iron  got  ready  to  pour,  that  all  molders  stopped  molding  and  began  to  pour 
the  iron  into  their  molds.  There  was  a  rule  of  that  kind  in  effect  in  this 
vicinity,  and  it  would  make  a  difference  all  the  way  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  the  various  shops,  according  to  their  size,  maybe  two  hours,  was 
used  by  the  molder  in  casting  his  work  only,  and  that,  as  I  said  before,  was  a 
custom  from  the  time  that  the  foundries  were  put  in  existence  all  over  the 
world. 

Going  back  to  this  agreement.  This  agreement  was  arrived  at  between  that 
committee  and  the  molders'  union  on  May  10,  1909.  The  agreement  on  shop 
rules  was  arrived  at  between  those  two  organizations. 

First.  The  hours  constituting  a  day's  work  shall  he  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  between  the  California  Metal  Trades  Association  and  the  iron  trades 
council,  and  approved  May  30,  1907. 

Second.  That  it  be  optional  with  the  foreman  as  to  whether  the  molders  stop 
molding  at  the  blast  time,  or  continue  molding  until  the  end  of  the  working 
day.  All  molders  who  continue  molding  at  blast  time  cast  no  molds  other  than 
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those  made  by  themselves.  This  shall  not  be  understood  to  prevent  one  molder 
from  assist  in--  another  in  pouring  off,  or  from  pouring  another  floor  in  case  of 
emergency.  Molders  who  continue  to  mold  after  blast  time  shall  mold  until 
quitting  time,  and  not  do  any  casting.  It  shall  be  optional  with  the  shop  man- 
ager to  pour  all  molds  with  laborers  if  they  so  desire. 

Third.  Shop  committees  must  not  interfere  with  the  daily  work  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever. 

Fourth.  Business  representatives  of  the  union  shall  not  be  allowed  in  the 
shop  except  at  the  discretion  of  the  office. 

Fifth.  Disputes  of  any  kind  arising  between  the  shop  management  and  mold- 
ers,  or  core  makers,  upon  complaint  being  made,  the  secretary  of  the  California 
Metal  Trades  Association  and  the  business  representative  of  the  union  shall 
proceed  to  the  shop  where  such  dispute  exists  and  endeavor  to  mutually  settle 
the  same.  Any  dispute  which  can  not  be  settled  in  this  manner  must  be  re- 
ferivd  to  conference,  as  provided  by  the  agreement.  No  change  shall  be  made 
or  any  new  condition  established  until  the  same  has  been  agreed  upon  by  con- 
ference. 

Sixth.  An  audible  signal  to  be  given  by  whistle,  bell,  or  otherwise,  so  that 
notice  will  be  given  when  the  regular  work  day  is  complete. 

That  agreement  between  the  molders'  union  and  the  employing  molders  of 
the  California  Metal  Trades  Association  was  adopted  on  the  10th  day  of  May, 
11>0'.),  and  is  in  existence  at  the  present  time — from  then  until  now. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  recited  one  clause  there,  that  when  a  dispute  arises  it 
shall  be  attempted  to  be  adjusted,  and  if  it  can  not  be  adjusted  between  the 
parties,  shall  go  to  a  conference.  Does  that  include  petty  grievances,  such  as 
disrharging  a  man,  or  the  claim  of  discrimination  of  any  kind  or  character,  or 
ju>t  ilu-  construction  of  the  main  portion  of  that  agreement? 

Mr.  BriM-o.N.  It  would  include  that  in  rase  that  the  representatives  of  the 
two  organizations  were  not  able  to  settle  those  things.  But  those  matters  have 
been  settled  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  organizations. 

Mi-.    THOMPSON.  Are  such   grievances  of  common    occurrence — I   mean  petty 
grievances,  like  unfair  treatment  of  the  men  at   work,  discrimination  against  'a 
man  on  the  kind  or  character  of  work  given,  discharge,  etc.? 
Mr.  BruTo.N.   No;  they  are  not    frequent. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  There  have  been  none,  and  no  occasion  in  your  trade  here  to 
establish  machinery  to  adjust  that  kind  of  a  grievance? 

Mr.   BTKTON.    Not   oilier  than   has  been  established  in   that  shop  rule. 
Mr.  THOMPSON.    You   have  found   that    agreement    thai    y.m    have   now  capable 
of  taking  care  of  these  petty  grievances? 

Mr.  BrirroN.  \Ve  do  now.  I  will  say  that  at  the  time  this  agreement  was 
first  adopted  through  the  fact  that  all  of  the  parties  on  both  sides,  from  the 
rank  and  tile  of  both  organizations  not  having  as  thorough  an  understanding 
of  what  the  agreement  meant,  those  matters  that  you  speak  of  were  taken  up 
quite  frequently.  But  after  a  couple  of  years'  experience,  and  everybody  got 
to  thoroughly  understanding  their  own  sigreement.  why  those  grievances  became 
less  and  less  frequent,  until  at  the  present  time  it  is  a  rare  case  where  we 
have  to  take  up  a  cas,.  Of  that  kind. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  any  piece  prices  in  your  work  here,  or  is  it  all 
day  v. 

Mr.  BrisToN.   Now.  am  I  still  speaking  on  this? 
Mr.   THOMPSON.   (Jenerally — in  the  trades  generally. 
Mr.  BrisTo.N.   In  the  metal  trad« 
Mr.   THOMPSON.   In   the  metal    trade. 

Mr.  BritTo.N.  \Ye  were  only  dealing  with  the  molders  there.  In  the  metal 
trades  there  is  some  piecework.  There  is  even  some  in  the  molders  industry 
but  that  is  not  covered  by  these  agreements.  It  is  covered  bv  an  agreement 
between  the  national  union  and  the  Stove  Founders'  Defense  Association.  All 
stoves  in  this  country  are  made  piece  price. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  mean  in  your  general  industry  here  you  do  not  have  niece 
prices? 

Mr.  BUKTON.  No. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  molding  industry? 

Mr.    BrirroN.   No.     Then'    is    some    piecework    done   by    some    organizations 
riveters   and   drillers— but   these   agreements  do   not   have   anything   to   do   with 
piecework.     They  provide  tor  a  minimum  daily  wage  and  the  hours. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Does  the  question  ever  come  up  under  your  agreement  as  to 
whether  or  not  men  do  a  fair  day's  work? 
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Mr.  BURTON.  As  to  whether  they  do  a  fair  day's  work  or  not? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes;  or  is  the  amount  of  output  standardized  in  different 
foundries? 

Mr.  BURTON.  It  is  not  standardized  by  any  agreement  between  anybody,  but 
in  all  of  these  agreements  the  employer  is  the  sole  judge  of  a  man's  compe- 
tency, and  he  comes  pretty  near  seeing  that  he  gets  a  fair  day's  dork.  If  he 
does  not,  that  is  his  fault. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Thoro  is  no  question,  then,  raised  by  the  union  when  a  man 
is  discharged  because  he  is  not  capable  of — or  for  any  other  similar  reason? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Not  generally  speaking.  But  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  an 
incompetent  forrnnn's  eyes  being  larger  than  his  stomach,  and  he  want  an 
impossible  days'  work  from  a  man.  Most  men  in  this  vicinity  are  known  by 
most  employers,  and  their  ability  is  known,  and  if  such  a  man  went  to  work 
in  a  place  and  was  discharged  for  not  doing  what  he  thought  was  an  impos- 
sible day's  work,  and  it  was  proved  to  be  such,  why  we  may  request  that  he 
would  be  reinstated  in  the  shop,  as  the  man's  competency  would  be  known  from 
other  places  that  he  had  worked  or  perhaps  in  the  same  shop. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  the  molders'  union  now  working  under  an  agreement  or 
contract,  or  is  it  working  under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  which  expired  a 
year  ago? 

Mr.  BURTON.  It  is  working  the  same  as  the  other  organizations  in  the  iron- 
trades  council,  with  the  exception  that  this  agreement  that  provides  for  shop 
rules  has  been  in  effect  since  May,  1909,  and  is  in  effect  now. 

On  that  subject  I  may  say  that  for  some  reason  best  known  to  the  employ- 
ing foundry  men  themselves,  they  have  formed. an  organization  of  their  own. 
So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  up  until  May,  somewhere  along  the  20th  or  21st, 
of  this  year,  they  wrere  a  part  of  the  California  Metal  Trades'  Association.  At 
that  time  the  molders'  union  was  officially  notified  of  the  information  of  the 
California  Foundrymen's  Association.  Later,  in  July — the  1st  of  July  of  this 
year — the  California  Foundrymen's  Association  requested  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  molders'  union  to  meet  a  like  committee  of  their  own  associ- 
ation to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  entering  into  an  agreement  such  as  was 
submitted  a  year  or  so  ago.  Those  conferences  were  held,  and  agreement  ar- 
rived at  in  committee.  Not  only  for  the  molder's  union,  but  for  the  pattern 
makers'  union,  and  the  National  Foundry  Employees'  Union,  as  the  members 
of  both  those  organizations  are  employed  directly  by  foundry  men  also.  This 
agreement' has  not  as  yet  been  signed. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  As  a  general  rule,  does  the  nine-hour  day  exist  in  coast 
cities  which  are  in  competition  with  San  Francisco  in  the  metal  trades? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Coast  cities?    I  do  not  believe  it  does. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prof.  Commons  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  don't  know  as  I  understood  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  regarding  the  employment  of  union  men.  There  is  some  provision 
there,  whether  it  is  the  existing  arrangement  or  not,  that  stated  there  should  be 
no  discrimination — is  that  in  the  agreement? 

Mr.  BURTON.  That  clause  was  placed  in  the  first  agreement  arrived  at  in 
1907.  What  you  have  reference  to  is  the  third  paragraph  of  that  agreement, 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  made  by  either  side  against  any  employee 
on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  present  dispute — is  that  the  part? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Yes,  sir.  What  was  meant  by  that  at  that  time? 
How  was  that  interpreted  on  the  arising  of  any  dispute  or  grievance? 

Mr.  BURTON.  By  that  is  meant  this :  The  iron  trades  union  had  been  on  a 
strike  for  five  weeks  for  an  eight-hour  day.  The  result  of  that  strike  was  this 
agreement.  During  that  time  as  in  all — as  in  most  labor  disputes  at  that  time — 
I  am  happy  to  say  it  does  not  prevail  as  much  as  it  did  then,  as  our  members 
are  learning  to  know  that  the  union  is  the  place  to  stay  both  in  times  of  peace 
and  trouble.  At  that  time  there  were  some  employees  who  saw  fit  to  take 
sides  with  the  employer  and  go  to  work  under  a  nine-hour  day  when  we  were  on 
strike  for  an  eight-hour  day.  The  unions  have  their  own  rules,  regulations,  and 
penalties  for  such  things  when  any  of  their  members  backslide  at  a  time  like 
that,  that  they  take  action  against  them,  and  place  fines  on  them  should  they 
ever  want  to  become  a  member  of  their  respective  organizations  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  members  of  the  different  unions  had  been 
more  active  in  the  strike  and  controversy  that  existed,  and  some  of  the  em- 
ployers may  not  be  inclined  to  take  the  same  people  back  to  work  at  the  time 
of  settlement,  hence  that  paragraph  in  that  agreement  guaranteeing  from  both 
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sides  that  no  discrimination  would  be  made  against  any  employee  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  the  present  dispute.  That  explains  it. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is,  one  who  at  that  time  was  a  nonunion  man 
•was  kept  on,  was  he,  the  same  as  a  union  man? 

Mr.  BURTON.  It  meant 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  conserved  the  interest  of  every  man  who  had 
gone  on  strike,  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  BURTON.  That  is  the  idea. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  how  about  this 

Mr.  BURTON.  It  conserved  the  interests  of  the  fellow  that  stayed  in  and 
worked. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  If  he  was  at  work  or  on  strike. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Sure,  that  is  the  idea. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  if  he  was  during  the  strike,  and  was  working 
nine  hours,  what  was  his  status  after  that  settlement? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Why,  he  went — he  became  just  exactly  what  he  was  before  the 
strike  happened. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Whatever  the  terms  of  the  settlement  were  they 
applied  to  him? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Applied  to  both  parties. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  to  say,  he  continued  at  work? 

Mr.  BURTON.  He  continued  at  work  and  continued  his  membership  in  his 
respective  organization  without  having  to  pay  the  penalty  for  the  crime  we 
claimed  lie  had  committed  against  unionism. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  now,  at  the  present  time  I  can't  quite 'under- 
stand whether  you  are  working  under  an  agreement  now  or  whether  the  agree- 
ment is  in  abeyance;  which  is  the  situation? 

Mr.  BURTON.  It  is  in  abeyance. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Now,  under  that  agreement  up  to  the  time  when  it 
lapsed,  what  was  the  treatment  of  the  employment  of  union  or  nonunion  men? 
Suppose  that  the  employer  wanted  to  hire  men,  could  he  hire  a  man  that  was 
not  a  member  of  the  union,  or  was  there  a  rule  that  he  could  hire  such  a  man 
and  the  man  should  then  join  the  union,  or  what  was  the  situation? 

Mr.  BURTON.  That  is  governed  entirely  by  the  union,  by  the  various  unions. 
Kadi  union  has  its  own  rules  on  such  matters.  In  some  unions  a  nonunion  man 
don't  go  to  work.  In  some  he  does,  and  is  taken  in  afterwards. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Then  that  feature  isn't  controlled  by  the  iron  trades 
council? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Not  by  any  blanket  agreement:  no.  That  agreement  contains 
the  machinery  for  bringing  about  whatever  condition  can  he  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  the  trade  and  the  employer — and  the  employer  who  hires  that 
trade. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  But  suppose  the  dispute  should  arise  in  some 
union— t be  machinists — on  that  question  and  their  employers,  could  the  iron 
trades  council  take  jurisdiction  and  decide  it  as  against  any  rule  of  the  ma- 
chinists' union  governing  the  matter,  I  mean  the  iron  trades  council  and  the 
metal  trades  association  jointly? 

Mr.  BURTON.  At  this  time  they  could.  If  this  agreement  that  is  now  being 
voted  on  by  the  respective  organizations  is  adopted,  they  could  not. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  new  agreement  that  is  being  voted  on  leaves  it 
to  each  union,  then? 

Mr.  BURTON.  It  specifically  says  no  change  shall  be  made  in  existing  condi- 
tions, and  that  is  a  condition,  unless  mutually  agreed  to  by  both  parties. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  that  don't  quite  answer  my  question.  Unless 
mutually  agreed  to  by  both  parties;  both  parties  means  the  iron  trades  councH 
and  the  metal  trades  association,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Not  necessarily. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Oh.  you  recognize  the  subordinate  craft  organiza- 
tions on  both  sides,  and  their  decision  can  not  be  overturned  by  the  iron  trades 
council  and  the  metal  trades  association? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Either  the  metal  trades  association  or  the  iron  trades  council 
does  not  attempt  to  take  the  right  away  from  the  employer  who  hires  a  certain 
craft,  or  from  the  employees  that  belong  to  a  certain  union. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Suppose  they  don't  agree,  then  it  can  be  appealed  t® 
the  iron  trades  council? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No.  sir.  If  they  don't  agree,  the  condition  is  not  established; 
that  is,  providing  this  agreement  goes  into  effect. 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.   Tin-  condition  continues V 

Mr.  BURTON.  The  same  existing  condition.  It  plainly  says  no  new  condition 
will  be  established  unless  agreed  to. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  many  employees  are  governed  by  the  members 
of  the  metal  trades  association? 

Mr.  BURTON.  How  many? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Well,  that  is  something  I  haven't  given  any  time  to.  but  I  should 
say  that  possibly  maybe  between  five  and  six  or  seven  thousand. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Are  they  in  San  Francisco,  or  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity,  or  do  they  cover  the  State? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mainly  in  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  Counties.  In  fact,  all 
but — that  is,  that  are  in  the  California  Metal  Trades  Association  or  California 
Employers'  Association,  they  are  all  in  San  Francisco  or  Alameda  County  with 
the  exception  of  one  employer  who  is  located  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Is  there  any  metal  trades  employer  in 'this  district 
who  is  not  a  member  of  this  association? 

Mr.  BURTON.  There  is. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  BURTON.  What  are  they? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  BURTON.  That  is  a  hard  question  for  me  to  answer. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  don't  know? 

Mr.  BURTON.  There  are  a  number  who  are  not  members  of  this  employers' 
association  and  I  would  have  to  look  them  up  in  order  to  say  who  they  were. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  suppose  at  these  conferences  the  question  has  been 
discussed  frequently  that  has  been  brought  up  here,  that  the  union  rules  and 
regulations  were  driving  factories  and  establishments  out  of  San  Francisco, 
and  what  has  been  the  discussion  in  your  conference  and  what  decision  has 
been  reached,  or  what  opinion  has  been  formed  as  to  that? 

Mr.  BURTON.  The  claim  has  been  made,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  thos- 
claims  to  be  made  by  all  employers'  associations,  when  it  comes  to  giving  any 
given  locality  something  that  they  think  is  not  going  to  be  established,  or  is 
not  already  established  in  another  one.  That  question  consumed  considerable 
time  in  1910,  and,  as  I  stated  before,  data  was  gathered  from  all  of  the  metal 
trades  shops  in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  by  both 
sides  and  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  of  the  San  Francisco  Industrial 
Conciliation  Board,  of  which  one  of  your  commissioners  was  a  member.  Mr. 
Weinstock,  and  the  result  of  that  was  the  suggestion  as  contained  in  our  agree- 
ment. There  was  a  vast  difference  of  the  figures  in  the  data  submitted  by 
either  side.  We  know  from  the  iron  trades  council  standpoint  that  our  data 
was  correct,  that  it  was  gathered  honestly,  and  that  it  was  accurate,  and  that: 
it  only  contained  the  number  of  people  that  would  be  affected  in  the  crafts 
affiliated  with  the  metal  trades  industry.  We  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
data  gathered  by  the  California  Metal  Trades  Association  was  gathered  in  a 
more  haphazard  manner ;  that  they  had  taken  the  whole  pay  roll  of  their  in- 
dustry and  submitted  it  as  data. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Did  your  finding  show  that  notwithstanding  you 
had  the  eight-hour  day  and  higher  scale  of  wages,  that  the  costs  were  nor 
greater  here  than  they  were  in  competing  points?  Was  that  the  result  of 
your  testimony  or  your  finding? 

Mr.  BURTON.  We  contended  that  we  showed  this-,  that  San  Francisco— that 
no  shop  in  the  metal  trade  industry  had  left  San  Francisco  on  account  of 
what  has  been  called  the  inequality  of  hours  and  wages  as  existed  between 
this  city  and  other  competitive  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  I  presume  the  other  side  brought  in  evidence 
to  show  that  business  had  left  on  that  account? 

Mr.  BURTON.  They  attempted  to. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  This  was  in  1910.  Has  any  similar  comparison 
been  made  since  that  time? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No.  sir;  the  question  has  newer  been  discussed  by  the  parties 
in  interest. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  No  investigation  that  you  know  of  lias  been  made? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Not  since  then.     A  very  thorough  investigation  was  made  then. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Take  the  other  point.  Have  metal  trades  estab- 
lishments fallen  off  in  the  number  of  employees  or  amount  of  busimv-s  which 
has  been  transferred  to  other  places.  The  establishment  itself  might  not  have 
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moved,  but  its  business  may  have  fallen  off  so  that  competing  points  would 
have  taken  up  the  contract  which  would  have  come  here.  Has  that  been 
looked  into? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No.  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.   BUUTON.   I  do  know. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  say  that  it  has  not  occurred,  then? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  say  it  has  not  occurred.  I  have  just  got  through  stating 
that  none  of  the  industries  in  San  Francisco — none  of  the  metal  industries  in 
San  Francisco  have  suffered  from  the  so-called  inequality  to  the  gain  of  other 
competitive  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  are  foundry  employees  paid  under  these 
agreements? 

Mr.  BUKTON.  Foundry  employees — the  foundry  employees'  union  gives  them 
the  jurisdiction  over  all  help  in  the  foundry  with  the  exception  of  molder 
and  core  maker.  The  only  part  of  that  help  that  is  organized  is  the  casting 
chipper:  he  gets  $3  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  do  the  others  get,  the  unorganized? 

Mr.  BURTON.  They  get  $2,  $2.75,  and  $3. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  iron  trades  council  has  not  taken  up  the 
matter  of  organizing  all  the  unskilled  or  common  laborers  in  the  business, 
have  they? 

Mr.   liruTON.  They  have  taken  it  up. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  progress  have  you  made? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Not  much. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  proportion  would  you  say  are  unorganized 
among  the  unskilled  workers? 

Mr.  BURTON.  What  proportion? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUKTON.  I  would  safely  say  SO  per  rent. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  They  work  the  same  hour  day.  do  they,  as  the 
others? 

Mr.  BUKTON.   In  some  trades,  yes,  sir:  and  in  some  trades,  no. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Some  of  them  work  more  than  eight  hours,  then? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Some  places. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  notice  they  airree  in  this  ne>  agreement  to  permit 
the  employer  to  substitute  a  laborer  for  a  molder  in  pouring  off. 

Mi\   BURTON.    Exactly. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Does  that  come  under  the  incident  of  orgari/.ed 
or  unorganized  foundry  employees  that  does  that  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  BTKTO.N.  Unorganized. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   What  d«H>s  the  molder  pay? 

Mr.  BURTON.  What  does  the  molder  pay? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   Yes:  the  minimum  daily  rate? 

Mr.  BUI;'!'ON.   Four  dollars  for  eight  hours. 

Commissioner  COMMON-.  And  these  thai  now  by  agreement  are  substi- 
tuted will  get  S2  and  *2..~>0? 

Mr.  Bt  ,  :ething  like  that 

'inissioner  COMMONS.   How  large  an  amount  of  the  molders'  work  under- 
the  old  system  will  be  taken  away  from  them,  an  average  of  an  hour  a  day? 

Mr.  BUKTON.  I  didn't  get  that. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  the  pour  off  is  usually  about — you  average 
that  half  an  hour,  taking  the  average  generally? 

Mr.  P.UKTON.  About  an  hour. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   About  one-eighth  of  the  work  can   now,   under  thij< 
iiient.  be  done  by  laborers  instead  of  molders? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes;  that  laborious  part  of  the  work,  the  carrying  in  of  the 
iron  and  pouring  it  into  the  molds. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  this  under  this  new  agreement  is  left  en- 
t'rely  to  the  employer  to  decide? 

Mr.  BUKTON.  Left  optional  with  him. 

Chairman  WAT  SH.  Anything  else? 

Commissioner  LKNNON.  Are  the  shops  in  which  the  molders  are  employed, 
are  they  what  would  be  railed  union  shops  or  what  some  people  call  open 
shops? 

Mr.  BURTON.  They  are  an  open  shop. 
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Commissioner  LENNON.  How  with  the  other  trades,  say,  the  machinists,  for 
instance? 

Mr.  BUKTON.  The  machinists'  are  mostly  union  shops. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Weinstock. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Mr.  Burton,  in  the  proposed  agreement  or  in 
the  past  agreement  or  in  verbal  understandings,  is  there  anything  that  forbids 
the  employer  from  employing  union  or  nonunion  help  as  he  chooses? 

Mr.  BURTON.  In  some  trades ;  yes. 

Commissioner  WKTN STOCK.  Can  you  point  out  in  the  agreement  any  para- 
graph that  forbids  him  to  employ  nonunion  labor? 

Mr.  BUIITON.  The  paragraph  that  says: 

"  No  change  shall  be  made  in  existing  conditions  or  any  new  condition  estab- 
lished by  either  party  to  this  agreement  until  the  same  has  been  agreed  upon 
in  conference." 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Are  there  any  crafts  in  the  metal  trades  that 
are,  so  to  speak,  closed  shop,  wherein  the  employer  must  employ  only  union 
labor,  and,  if  so,  will  you  name  the  craft  ? 

Mr.  BUETON.  I  will  say  that  condition  exists  with  the  molders. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  the  employer  can  employ  only  union  molders? 

Mr.  BUETON.  That  is  all  he  does.     Whether  he  can  or  not  is  a  question. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  are  there  any  nonunion  molders  available 
in  the  market  here? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Are  we  to  understand  that  100  per  cent  of  the 
molders  that  are  now  at  work  are  union  men? 

Mr.  BUETON.  In  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  County? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BUETON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  A  hundred  per  cent  are  union  men? 

Mr.  BUETON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  are  there  any  nonunion  molders  that  you 
know  of  that  are  available? 

Mr.  BUETON.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Then  practically  all  the  molders  that  are  available 
are  union  men? 

Mr.  BUETON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  There  are  no  nonunion  molders  available? 

Mr.  BUETON.  No. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  If  an  employer  should  employ  a  nonunion  man — 
supposing  a  nonunion  molder  came  here  from  the  East,  and  the  employer  needed 
a  man,  and  he  hired  the  nonunion  molder,  what  would  happen  ? 

Mr.  BUETON.  What  would  happen?  It  would  be  taken  up  in  the  provisions 
of  our  agreement  with  them. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  what  would  the  end  be  so  far  as  you  can 
foretell? 

Mr.  BUETON.  It  is  all  according  to  what  kind  of  a  nonunion  man  he  was. 
The  end  might  be  that  he  would  become  a  union  man  and  go  to  work. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  But  if  he  refused  to  become  a  union  man,  and 
said  as  a  matter  of  principle  that  he  would  not  join  the  union,  what  would 
happen? 

Mr.  BUETON.  I  guess  he  would  be  out  of  work  so  far  as  this  vicinity  was 
concerned. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Does  that  apply  to  any  other  craft,  to  any  other 
craft  other  than  the  molders  in  the  metal  trades? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  guess  it  does. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  To  what  other  craft? 

Mr.  BUETON.  I  believe  it  applies  to  the  pattern  makers'  organization. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Does  it  apply  to  the  machinists? 

Mr.  BUETON.  No;  I  believe  the  machinists  have  some — have  a  method  of 
their  own. 

Commissioner  WETN STOCK.  Boiler  makers? 

Mr.  BUETON.  I  believe  they  allow  a  man  to  go  to  work  and  become  a  mem- 
ber afterwards. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Then  the  so-called  closed  shop  is  confined  to  the 
molders  and  the  pattern  makers? 

Mr.  BUETON.  In  so  far  as  I  know. 
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Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  How  many  other  crafts  are  there  now  in  the 
metal  trades — there  are  the  boiler  makers  and  machinists,  and  what  else? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Blacksmiths. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  About  the  blacksmiths,  are  they  open  or  closed? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  believe  they  allow  a  man  to  start  to  work  and  take  him  in 
afterwards. 

Commissioner  WEIN STOCK.  Well,  it  is  so  that  the  employer  must  ask  the 
man  before  he  puts  him  to  work  whether  he  has  a  union  card? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  He  is  not  obliged  to  ask  the  man  if  he  has  a  union 
card ;  he  can  employ  anybody  he  pleases? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  then  the  union  endeavors  to  persuade  him  to 
become  a  member? 

Mr.  BURTON.  That  is  the  case. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  It  becomes  a  question,  then,  between  the  worker 
and  the  union  and  not  between  the  worker  and  the  employer  V 

Mr..  BURTON.  In  some  instances. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  in  the  case  of  the  boiler  makers,  the 
machinists,  and  the  blacksmiths? 

Mr.  BUKTON.  I  believe 'that  is  the  mode  of  procedure  carried  out  by  those 
organizations. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  went  on  to  give  the  reasons  why,  in  your 
opinion,  written  agreements  were  mutually  advantageous. 

That  is,  you  pointed  out  that  the  advantage  of  a  written  agreement  between 
the  workers  and  the  employers  is  that  one  can  not  take  an  advantage  over  the 
other;  that  is,  if  times  get  dull  the  employer  can't  cut  wages,  and  if  times  im- 
prove the  workers  can't  demand  an  increase  while  the  agreement  is  in  exist- 
ence. Therefore,  in  your  opinion,  the  agreement  is  an  advantage  to  both  sides — 
a  written  agreement? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  believe  so. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Were  you  present  yesterday  when  Mr.  McCarthy 
gave  iiis  testimony? 

Mr.  BUKTOX.   1  was. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  recall  that  on  the  matter  of  written 
agreements  he  denounced  them  as  vicious? 

Mr.  BUKTOX.  1  heard  that  statement  made;  yes. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Then  you  don't  agree  with  Mr.  McCarthy  in 
his  opinion  as  to  written  agreement 

Mr.  BURTON.  My  experience  with  them  teaches  me  not  to. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  you  think  that  they  are  a  good  thing 
mutually? 

Mr.  BURTON.  My  experience  has;  in  fact,  the  experience  of  the  iron  trades 
council  has  taught  us  different. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  your  opinion  on  that  would  differ  from 
Mr.  McCarthy's  opinion  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BUKTON.  It  would  until  such  time  as  our  experience  is  other  than  it 
has  been  here.  We  will  have  to  say  that  the  written  agreement  is  all  right. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  think  you  were  also  present  this  morning, 
were  you  not,  Mr.  Burton,  when  an  employer  testified  to  the  effect  that  because 
of  labor  conditions  in  San  Francisco  the  oil  industry  was  having  its  work 
done  in  Los  Angeles  in  place  of  San  Francisco,  because  the  labor  conditions 
there  wore  more  favorable  to  production.  What  are  the  facts,  as  you  know 
lilt-in,  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BURTON.  The  oil  industry? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Was  having  its  work 

Commissioner  LENNOX.  Tanks  and  such  things. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Tanks  and  boilers  and  things  of  that  kind  made 
for  the  oil  industry  were  made  at  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  reason  he  explained  was  because  the  labor  conditions  were  more  favorable 
there  than  here.  Now,  can  you  give  the  commission  any  light  upon  that 
point? 

Mr.  BURTON.  So  far  as  the  men,  where  the  men  are  from  that  do  that  work? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  No;  that  by  virtue  of  the  fact  of  the  open  shop 
prevailing  in  Los  Angeles  that  wages  were  lower  and  hours  of  labor  were 
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longer,  and  that  therefore  these  things  could  be  produced  at  a  cheaper  price, 
and  therefore  the  trade  left  San  Francisco  and  went  to  Los  Angeles.  Now, 
do  you  know  anything  about  that  at  all? 

Mr.  BVKTO.X.  only — I  don't  know  when  this  party  says  that  this  leaving 
of  work  happened,  how  recently. 

Commissioner  WI-IINSTOCK.  Is  there  any  of  that  kind  of  work,  so  far  as 
you  know,  being  done  in  San  Francisco,  or  has  any  been  done  in  recent  times 
from  the  oil  district? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  know  that  about  a  year  or  so  ago  there  was  quite  a  tank 
farm  established  up  here  at  Avon,  a  little  above  Martinez,  that  was  done  under 
union  conditions;  that  a  little  while  after  that  there  was  another  one  built 
just  above  Pittsburgh,  about  in  back  of  the  city  of  Antioch,-  that  was — those 
tanks  were  built  under  union  conditions.  And  so  far  as  any  of  the  large  tank 
farms  that  I  know  anything  about,  I  know  that  they  were  built  under  union 
conditions. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Can  you 

Mr.  BURTON.  Union  boiler  makers  and  riveters. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Can  you  tell  in  what  shops  they  have  been 
built  here? 

Mr.  BURTON.  What  firms  had  the  contracts? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON.  No ;  I  can't.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  if  a  I  til 
Angeles  contractor  had  the  contract  for  these  jobs  they  would  get  this  so- 
called  cheap  Los  Angeles  help  to  do  the  work,  as  they  would  have  to  bring 
the  men  from  somewhere,  no  matter  where  the  contract  was. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  point,  as  I  understand  it,  was  not  that  work 
that  was  being  done  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  had  gone  down  to  T.os 
Angeles,  but  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Bakersfield  and  Fresno,  which  is  an  open 
field  for  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  bid  on,  had  all  drifted  to  Los 
Angeles,  and  practically  none  of  it  had  come  up  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  BURTON.  That  might  be  so,  but  I  don't  know  that  that  ever  was  done 
at  San  Francisco;  that  is  a  question  that  would  have  to  be  found  out  first 
as  tOvWhether  that  work  from  Bakersfield  south  ever  was  done  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  any  of  that  kind  of 
work  ever  having  been  done  here? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  don't  believe  that  it  was  ever  done  up  here.  That:  work 
belongs  to  the  Los  Angeles  district;  it  is  in  their  section  of  the  State. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  mean,  geographically,  that  is  the  logical 
place  for  it  to  go? 

Mr.  BURTON.  That  is  what  I  mean;  yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  On   account   of  the  cost   of  transportation? 

Mr.  BURTON/ That  would  enter  into  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  alL 

Call  your  next. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  those  trades 
where  a  nonunion  man  is  allowed  to  be  put  to  work,  what  would  happen 
if  a  nonunion  man  would  not  join  the  union? 

Mr.  BURTON.  If  he  would  not? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Well,  that  is  a  question  that  is  hard  to  answer,  that  is.  by  me. 
as  that  condition  does  not  prevail  in  the  trade  that  I  learned  myself,  and  I  don't 
know  of  a  case  where  that  has  happened,  unless  it  would  be  a  man  something 
of  the  caliber  that  they  are  placing  to  work  in  the  city  of  Stockton,  a  profes- 
sional strike  breaker — a  professional  strike  breaker,  a  man  continually  in  the 
employ  of  some  arrogant  employers'  association  who  is  trying  to  "bust  up" 
unionism.  If  he  was  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  ordinary  nonunion  man, 
why,  there  isn't  any  question  in  my  mind  but  what  the  members  of  that  organi- 
zation could  make  him  see  the  benefits  of  the  organization,  and  that  lie  would 
voluntarily  join  that  union  for  his  own  benefit  and  protection.  If  the  other 
kind  of  a  fellow  was  deliberately  placed  to  work  by  the  employer  in  a  shop  of 
that  kind,  why,  the  same  thing  would  happen  as  has  happened  in  Stockton. 
There  isn't  any  question  about  what  would  happen.  That  constitutes  a  lock- 
out, according  to  most  of  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  iron  trades'  council,  ami 
the  principle  of  unions,  affiliated  unions,  is  not  for  sale,  and  they  would  not 
stand  for  such  a  thing  as  that. 
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Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  right. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Can  you  give  us  the  initiation  fees  of  the  various 
crafts  in  your  industry,  Mr.  Burton?  Take  the  molders,  what  is  the  initiation 
fee  of  the  molders'  union? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Five  dollars. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  in  the  pattern  makers'? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Ten. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Boiler  makers'? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Ten. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Machinists'? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Ten. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  the  blacksmiths'? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Ten. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Your  initiation  fees,  then,  are  much  lower  than 
they  are  in  the  building  trades,  apparently? 

Mr.  BUISTON.  I  think  the  steam  titters'  is  $10,  and  the  foundry  employees'  is  $3. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  steam  litters',  you  say,  is  \\hatV 

Mr.  BURTON.  Ten,  and  foundry  employees'  three. 

Commissioner  WKI.N STOCK.  And  the  monthly  dues  in  all  these? 

Mr.  BURTON.  They  vary. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  the  minimum  and  the  maximum? 

Mr.  P.UUTON.  The  minimum,  I  believe — I  think  I  am  .safe  in  saying  that  the 
mini  mum  is  .10  cents  a  month. 

Commissioner  WHIN  STOCK.  And  the  maximum? 

Mr.  BURTON.  That  is  the  foundry  employees'  union  and  a  couple  of  other 
crafts.  The  maximum  is  65  cents  a  week. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  would  he  about  -S2.00  a  month? 

Mr.  P.uuroN.  Yes.     That  applies  to  the  pattern  makers. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Does  that  include  sick  benefits  or  anything  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  I  thought  BO, 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  the  maximum  will  include  sick  benefits? 

Mr.  P.UUTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  I><H«S  the  minimum  also? 

Mr.  BURTON.   It   does  not. 

Commissioner   \\"KI  \>i<><  K.  Does  not? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No;  the  maximum  rate  includes  sick,  death,  out -of- work,  and  a 
number  of  those  benefits. 

Commissioner  (  IAWJKTSON.  Is  that  > 

Commissioner  WKINSKM  K.  So  that  it  is  fraternal  in  character? 

Mr.  P.UR-ION.  Ii  has  most  of  the  fraternal  features  of  the  organization,  and 
also  those  dues  take  care  of  the  fraternal  feature. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thank  you. 

Call  your  next. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Kva. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Mr.  Eva  asked  to  be  excused  until  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Tyson. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  Mr.  Tyson  ready  to  go  on  now? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  TYSON. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Give  us  your  business  address,  Mr.  Tyson.    You  may  sit  down. 
Mr.  TYSON.  No.  16  North  Street. 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  your  business? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Lumber  business,  and  also  shipping  business. 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  you  president  of  the  Charles  Nelson  ( 'o. 
Mi1.  TYSON.   I  am  president  of  the  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  have  you  been  dohm  business  in  this  city  and 
vicinity? 
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Mr.  TYSON.  About  50  years,  the  company  has.  I  have  been  connected  with  it 
32  years. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  part  of  the  country  do  they  cover  in  their  business 
transactions — all  over? 

Mr.  TYSON.  The  whole  coast — Puget  Sound  to  San  Diego. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  in  the, 
labor  world,  in  your  industry  and  others? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Well,  sir,  I  believe  so ;  that  is,  in  our  own  line. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  number  of  men  do  you  employ,  or  your  company, 
rather? 

Mr.  TYSON.  We  employ  about  3,500  men. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  At  the  present  time? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  that  the  normal  amount? 

Mr.  TYSON.  This  is  the  height  of  the  season. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  know  of  the  teamsters'  strike  in 
3901  in  this  city? 

Mr.  TYSON.  We  were  not  concerned  particularly  in  the  teamsters'  strike,  but 
J  know  it  was  a  very  hard-fought  strike.  A  great  many  poor  boys  were  beaten 
up  and  maimed  for  life  by  the  strikers.  They  were  taken  off  the  teams  and 
their  hands  were  broken  and  their  arms  were  broken,  and  they  were  told, 
"  Now,  you  drive  a  team  again." 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  got  your  material  prepared  there? 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  have  some  material  here.  I  only  returned  yesterday  morning. 
I  was  here  yesterday  listening  to  the  testimony.  The  paper  I  found  at  the  office 
asked  me  to  make  some  remark  on  collective  bargaining.  This  is  what  I  would 
say  on  that  subject :  We  object  to  collective  bargaining  for  several  reasons. 

First.  It  is  a  one-sided  contract.  Organized  labor  does  not  respect  its  bar- 
gains. When  it  suits  them,  or  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  ignore  the  same,  they 
do  it  arbitrarily  and  without  due  notice. 

Second.  We  object  to  the  closed-shop  regulations.  To  be  told  to  have  this 
man,  not  to  have  this  man,  to  discharge  this  man,  we  must  retain  this  man — 
it  is  not  right.  To  be  obliged  to  refuse  work  to  a  good  man  because  he  does 
not  belong  to  a  union,  or  who  for  his  own  good  reason  does  not  care  to  become 
a  member  of  such,  is  absolutely  wrong  as  we  see  it. 

We  contend  that  collective  bargaining  and  closed-shop  conditions  tend  to 
demoralize  employees.  It  removes  all  incentive  for  any  workman  to  make  him- 
self valuable  to  his  employer.  He  feels  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  his 
employer  for  employment.  He  considers  the  union  to  which  he  belongs  has 
supplied  him  with  work  and  is  keeping  him  in  his  job,  in  which  he  is  fully 
warranted  under  the  system  of  collective  bargaining. 

Collective  bargaining  also  materially  restricts  the  output  of  labor.  The  poor- 
est workman  is  the  maximum  day's  work.  Why  should  one  man  do  twice  as 
much  work  as  another  if  they  receive  the  same  compensation  and  always  will 
do  so.  In  fact,  the  union  will  not  permit  a  competent  man  to  work  at  his  full 
capacity.  The  lazy  workman  files  a  complaint ;  the  competent  and  willing  work- 
man is  then  reprimanded  by  the  walking  delegate  and  admonished  to  discon- 
tinue such  foolishness.  If  he  is  again  complained  of  he  is  brought  before  the 
union  and  fined  for  giving  his  employer  a  good  day's  work  for  a  good  day's 
pay.  This  occurs  frequently. 

Such  conditions  are  not  economically  sound  and  must  drive  trade  and  labor 
away  from  San  Francisco,  as  it  certainly  has  done  and  is  doing.  In  many 
trades  they  also  restrict  the  employment  of  apprentices,  which  is  not  fair  to  the 
American  boy,  the  results  of  which  are,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Fee  yesterday,  that 
most  of  our  skilled  workmen  are  foreign  born. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  organized  labor  as  such.  It  is  far  from  our  desire  to 
disrupt  it.  We  would  not  want  to  do  so  if  we  could.  We  consider  that  work- 
men have  a  perfect  right  to  organize  and  to  sell  their  products  at  the  best  obtain- 
able prices,  but  for  their  own  good  and  the  good  of  this  city  and  this  country 
they  should  follow  lawful,  reasonable,  and  economic  lines.  They  must  do  so  if 
they  expect  to  last.  They  can  not  continue  under  any  other  conditions. 

To  remedy  the  present  evil  we  would  suggest : 

First,  that  they  be  put  into  corporate  form,  the  same  as  the  employer,  which 
will  make  them  responsible  and  compel  the  fulfillment  of  contracts  and  agree- 
ments. 

Second,  to  eliminate  the  closed-shop  feature. 

Third,  to  eliminate  stewards  in  planing  mills  and  factories. 
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Fourth,  to  eliminate  tlie  walking  delegate. 

Fifth,  to  eliminate  the  business  agent.  All  of  whom  are  simply  trouble 
makers.  Their  positions  depend  upon  creating  trouble  and  adjusting  it  after- 
wards, very  often  leaving  the  workingmen  in  worse  condition  than  they  were 
before  such  trouble  was  started. 

Sixth,  to  have  no  union  officials  serve  more  than  one  term  in  office.  In  that 
way  the  real  workman  will  get  a  chance  to  handle  the  affairs  of  the  working- 
men,  which  he  is  deprived  of  under  existing  conditions,  at  least  in  this  city. 
The  union  officials  here  are  not  workmen.  They  do  not  know  what  work  is. 
They  have  held  office  for  years,  and  through  manipulations  perpetuate  them- 
selves in  office. 

Seventh,  to  establish  a  standard  of  efficiency  to  be  adopted  and  regulated  by 
actual  competent  workmen  who  know  what  efficiency  is,  to  grade  their  work  on 
that  basis,  and  to  sell  their  products  in  the  same  way  that  we  do  ours,  accord- 
ing to  .standard  and  quality.  Workmen  are  not  all  worth  the  same  compensa- 
tion. Many  of  them  are  worth  more  than  the  union  schedule ;  some  of  them  are 
worth  less,  and  they  should  be  paid  accordingly.  This  would  not  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem  to  work  out.  It  is  done  in  open-shop  plants.  The  good  men  forge 
ahead,  there  is  an  incentive  for  them  to  apply  themselves,  become  efficient,  which 
under  present  methods  of  organized  labor  they  are  deprived  of. 

In  some  places  we  are  working — our  company,  I  mean — closed  shop,  and  in 
some  places  we  are  working  open  shop.  In  some  of  our  operations  in  times  past 
worked  closed  shop,  and  are  now  working  open  shop. 

We  have  comparative  figures  which  show  conclusively  that  we  can  operate 
under  the  open-shop  conditions  from  25  to  30  per  cent  less  than  under  closed-shop 
conditions,  like  hours  and  the  same  basis  of  wages.  The  excess  cost  under 
closed  shop  is  accounted  for  by  the  restriction  of  output,  by  the  interference  of 
stewards  and  walking  delegates,  and  no  incentive  to  the  workman  to  make  him- 
self valuable.  Under  the  closed-shop  conditions  the  employer  and  employee,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  have  very  little  in  common.  There  is  no  community  of  inter- 
ests. The  union  supplies  him  with  work;  the  walking  delegate  is  his  boss. 
The  employer  is  of  no  consequence ;  he  holds  the  sack,  carries  the  responsibility 
of  the  operations,  and  incidentally  provides  the  pay  roll  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  the  commission  will  stand  adjourned  until  2 
o'clock.  1'lease  return  at  ihat  time,  Mr.  Tyson. 

(Whereupon,  at  lii.HO  o'clock  p.  in.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  2  o'clock 
p.  111,  of  the  same  day,  Wednesday.  September  2,  1914.) 

AFTKKNOON    SESSION 2    P.    M. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Present  as  before. 

Chairman  WALSH.   You  may   proceed,   Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Tyson,  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.   TYSON.  All   right,    sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it'  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  reply  to  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  McCarthy  yesterday. 

Mr.  McCarthy  quoted  the  cost  of  the  Mills  lUiilding,  in  1901,  at  39  cents;  the 
annex  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  building  in  1908  at  33  cents.  This  com- 
parison I  would  say  is  not  fair.  The  buildin.tr  was  but  slightly  damaged  and 
the  annex  is  but  a  small  addition  to  the  building.  lie  made  no  allowances  for 
improved  machinery  and  for  reduced  cost  of  steel  erection,  and  many  other 
things. 

In  referring  to  Mr.  Fee's  statement,  Mr.  McCarthy  stated  that  a  half  truth 
was  very  dangerous.  I  believe  that  applies  to  the  statement  in  question  made 
by  him. 

r.uilding  in  San  Franicsco  costs  from  25  to  35  per  cent  more  than  the  same 
buildings  cost  in  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  and  Seattle.  We  own  property  and 
have  erected  buildings  in  all  of  these  places,  and  have,  therefore,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  an  absolute  comparison. 

He  also  stated  that  Mr.  Fee  claimed  organized  labor  was  holding  back  the 
State  of  California.  Mr.  Fee  made  no  such  charge.  He  referred  to  San 
Francisco  only,  and  is  correct  in  same,  as  can  readily  be  substantiated  by  the 
last  United  States  Census  and  other  data  I  shall  be  pleased  to  submit.  To 
illustrate:  Ten  years  ago  there  were  engaged  in  San  Francisco  about  40,000  in 
the  metal  trades.  To-day  there  is  less  than  15,000.  They  have  gone  east  and 
north  and  south.  The  business  was  driven  away  from  San  Francisco  by 
organized  labor  and  the  workers  have  necessarily  followed  it.  An  oil  company 
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in  which  we  are  interested  in  this  city  is  forced,  much  against  our  desire,  to 
buy  all  of  our  iron  tanks,  pipe  lines,  etc.,  in  Los  Angeles,  witli  a  freight 
rate  much  in  favor  of  San  Francisco.  A  salmon  cannery  which  we  own  used 
to  buy  all  their  boxes  here.  It  is  a  very  large  industry.  They  now  purchase 
them  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  Five  years  ago  we  used  to  buy  all  of  our 
logging  engines  and  our  logging  equipment  in  this  city,  and  so  did  all  other 
lumber  companies  operating  in  California,  and  there  are  many  of  them.  When* 
are  these  equipments  and  these  engines  bought  now?  From  Portland,  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  and  Everett,  from  open-shop  concerns.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  are  paid  to  these  concerns  annually  and  sent  away  from  San  Francisco, 
where  it  should  be  spent.  I  could  name  commodity  after  commodity  which  has 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Mr.  McCarthy  advises  to  have  a  Federal  law  passed  compelling  manufac- 
turers to  sell  their  products  to  anybody  and  under  any  and  all  conditions.  We 
approve  of  this  most  heartily,  and  assume  that  organized  labor  is  willing  to  do 
likewise,  to  work  for  anybody,  with  anybody,  under  anybody,  and  under  any 
and  all  conditions. 

Mr.  McCarthy  stated  that  the  American  Biscuit  Co.  located  in  Oakland  be- 
cause they  could  not  purchase  a  Site  in  San  Francisco  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  Labor  conditions  alone  and  nothing  else  prompted  them 
not  to  locate  at  San  Francisco.  We  deal  with  them  very  largely,  supplied  all 
the  material  for  the  plant  in  Oakland,  and  know  why  they  located  there. 

Mr.  McCarthy  stated  that  rents  and  values  of  property  in  San  Francisco  nre 
too  high,  and  that  is  what  is  driving  factories  away  and  preventing  new  indus- 
tries from  locating  here.  That  is  not  so.  Property  values  and  rents  are 
always  based  on  population,  and  on  that  basis  we  are  low  in  comparison  with 
Los  Angeles,  Portland,  and  Seattle,  and  if  union  labor  continues  to  dominate 
here,  we  will  be  still  lower.  We  know  whereof  we  speak,  as  we  pay  rents  and 
own  property  in  all  these  places. 

Mr.  McCarthy  dwelt  long  and  loud  on  a  proposition  from  the  master  painters' 
association  to  have  his  men  work  for  them  only.  He  termed  such  an  agreement 
a  scheme  to  rob  the  owners.  Has  he  not  such  an  agreement  with  the  planing 
mill  owners  of  San  Francisco?  A  similar  scheme  to  rob  the  owners,  and  a 
similar  understanding  with  the  brick  mason  contractors'  association.  He  so 
testified  yesterday,  explaining  at  length  why  his  men  would  not  work  for  non- 
members  of  said  association. 

If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  offer  in  evidence  the  contract  existing  between 
the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Owners'  Association  and  the  Building  Trades 
Council  of  San  Francisco. 

(Which  document  so  presented  was  marked  "  Tyson  Exhibit  No.  1,"  and  may 
be  found  among  exhibits.) 

And  Mr.  McCarthy  denied  that  an  embargo  existed  on  worked  lumber  in  San 
Francisco.  The  contract  I  just  submitted  will  bear  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
for  this  contract  is  still  in  effect,  and  under  it  they  are  all  operating. 

In  addition  thereto  there  is  an  understanding  between  the  building  trades 
council  and  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Owners'  Association  within  the 
limits  of  San  Francisco  union  men  shall  not  work  for  any  planing  mill  not  a 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Owners'  Association,  thus  making 
the  arrangement  defensive  and  offensive.  McCarthy,  in  support  of  his  denial 
that  this  embargo  existed,  stated  that  worked  lumber  was  being  delivered  direct 
from  the  northern  mills  to  and  used  at  the  exposition  grounds.  This  is  true, 
but  it  proves  absolutely  nothing,  quite  to  the  contrary.  To  permit  the  landing 
and  use  of  such  material  the  exposition  officials  were  forced  to  make  a  private 
agreement  with  the  San  Francisco  Building  Trades  Council  and  the  Central 
Labor  Council,  reading  about  as  follows : 

"Organized  labor  will  not  interfere  or  refuse  to  use  material  that  goes  to 
construct  the  exposition  buildings,  sidewalks,  pavemejits,  or  any  other  material 
used  in  any  way  for  its  completion,  regardless  of  how  and  where  manufactured 
or  with  labor  that  was  or  is  nonunion. 

"  Organized  labor  will  not  interfere  or  raise  any  objections  to  foreign  nations. 
States,  or  private  corporations  bringing  their  own  material  and  labor  to  con- 
struct any  structure  to  place  their  exhibits  in;  and  further,  neither  foreign 
nations.  Stales,  nor  private  corporations,  will  be  interfered  with  by  any  unions 
when  handling  or  putting  in  place  their  exhibits. 

••  organized  labor  will  deliver  to  or  from  any  wharf  or  depot  any  material  for 
building  purposes  or  exhibits  regardless  of  their  const  ructions  or  who  manu- 
factured them,  or  whether  such  articles  or  materials  bear  the  union  label. 
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"Organized  labor  will  not  interfere  with  or  cause  any  interference  with  any 
or  all  of  the  labor  that  may  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  bis;  fair  whenever, 
whatever  it  be- — union  or  nonunion,  white  or  black,  foreign  or  American,  Japs  or 
Chinamen,  so  long  as  their  labors  are  within  the  inclosure  of  the  exposition 
grounds.  Outside  of  the  exposition  grounds  and  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  it  is  proposed  that  the  present  closed-shop  policies  shall  remain 
in  force. 

"  During  the  period  of  the  exposition  construction  and  existence  the  admis- 
sion fee  to  join  any  union  will  be  nominal.  No  man  will  be  compelled  to  join  a 
union  to  secure  work  within  the  exposition  grounds,  but  after  he  is  at  work  the 
business  agent  can  go  there  and  get  his  application  to  join  a  union." 

Whai  prompted  organixed  labor  to  grant  these  concessions  we  can  only  sur- 
mise. Perhaps  they  thought  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor. 

All  worked  lumber,  except  siding,  flooring,  stepping,  and  redwood  ceiling 
as  provided  in  agreement  with  the  San  Francisco  planing  mill  owners,  must 
carry  the  union  label  or  the  building-irade  stamp,  or  organized  labor  will  not 
handle  or  use  it.  It  must,  therefore,  be  brought  in  here  from  the  sawmills  and 
worked  in  San  Francisco  planing  mills  at  an  increased  expense  of  two  to  three 
hundred  per  cent. 

Here  I  will  submit  a  schedule  of  charges  for  doing  planiug-mill  work  in 
tin1  \orth  and  S.in  Francisco. 

(The  document  so  pre<emed  was  marked  "Tyson  Exhibit  No.  2,"  and  is 
printed  among  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this  subject.) 

That  does  not  cover  all.  The  doors,  moldings,  window  sash,  and  all  kinds 
of  millwork  is  made  here  at  an  expe.-iso  c.f  a  great  deal  more  than  that,  because 
it  must  carry  the  building  trades'  stamp  or  the  carpenters  and  artisans  will 
not  handle  it  and  will  not  use  ii. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  his  testimony,  in  his  letters  and  statements  which  he  read 
here  yesterday  always  claimed  that  orgrini/od  labor  kept  within  the  law.  If 
such  were  the  case,  we  think  this  investigation  would  not  have  been  ordered. 
And  we  are  more  than  certain  that  no  strikes  could  ever  be  successful  or  even 
carried  on  if  Mr.  McCarthy's  statement  is  true.  Without  lawlessness  on  the 
part  of  organized  labor  there  can  be  no  strike,  and  it'  law  and  order  were 
maintained  by  our  municipal  and  State  government  there  would  be  none. 

Mr.  Scharrenberg.  according  to  the  newspapers — I  was  not  here  and  this  may 

nor  be  co  :itied  that  out  of  f>,<XM)  union  sailors  belonging  to  his  union 

only   ;"•  are   married,   and   gave   low   wages   and    frequent    unemployment   as    tl:e 

:.   and   a  great   contributing  cau-e   to   the  prevalent   social   unrest.      This 

is  in.-orrecr. 

This  is  incorrect  as  to  low  wages  and  frequent  unemployment.  Coast  in- 
semi, MI  and  union  sailors  are  nearly  all  engaged  coastwise,  are  paid  good  wages. 
They  get  $.">">  per  month  to  outside  ports,  and  S-~»<>  per  month  to  inside  ports,  plus 
their  room  and  board,  and  plus  r»0  cents  per  h<»ur  for  overtime  after  working 
hours  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  sailors  in  our  employ,  which  is  an 
average  of  all  employed  on  the  coast,  earn  from  ST.")  to  S1iM»  per  month  an  1 
their  room  and  board,  and  they  leave  the  work  of  their  own  volition.  They 
could  stay  with  us  as  long  as  they  want  to,  but  MS  is  probably  known  to  evory- 
body  most  of  the  sailors  when  they  get  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  ahead  want 
to  stay  ashore  and  spend  it. 

restriction  in  apprentices  as  now  prai-ti«ed  on  the  San  Francisco  water 

by   the   San    Francisco   Ship  Calkers'   Association.      I   have   their   by-laws 

righ;    here.     Pardon  me.  please,  before   I  close  that   paragraph  as  to  the  sailors, 

J  would  explain  to  you  that   it   is  a  custom  .and  a  demand  by  the  sailors'  union 

that    we  give  them  coffee.     At  '•>  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  have  to  stop  work 

for  ir»  minutes,  and  again  at  3  o'clock   in  the  afternoon  we  stop  work  for  !."» 

minutes.     Men  on   shore   taking  their  lumber  or  cargo  from  them  stand   idle. 

is  a  loss  every  day  of  that  half  hour,  which  is  unnecessary  and  should 

1101     i 

Xo\v.  in  the  by-laws  of  the  calkers*  association  they  limit  the  work  of  a 
calker  to  1">O  feet  on  de«-k  and  100  feet  on  the  side  of  the  ship  per  day.  They 
receive  $5  per  day  and  can  be  through  their  work  at  noon.  A  good  calker, 
there  are  many  of  them,  can  calk  these  restricted  amounts  in  the  forenoon. 
We  have  often  paid  them  for  two  days,  doing  one  day's  work.  That  is,  work- 
ing from  7  o'clock  in  the  mornimr  until  4  in  the  afternoon  they  would  calk 

rice  ihe  footag"  allowed  them  by  the  association  in  eight  hours,  while  their 
working  day  is  nine  hours,  and  receive  two  days'  pay  for  it. 
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They  allow  each  contracting  employer  one  apprentice,  only  one,  and  no  more. 
If  he  had  use  for  ten,  he  could  only  use  one,  and  if  there  is  a  relative  of  a 
calker  he  had  the  preference.  No  outsider  will  be  admitted  to  their  union  as  an 
apprentice. 

The  ship  carpenters  have  similar  restrictions.  In  addition  thereto  they  will 
not  permit  a  corporation  to  shift  the  carpenter  from  one  vessel  to  another  dur- 
ing the  day.  If  you  need  a  man  you  have  to  send  to  their  headquarters  for  a 
carpenter  regardless  of  how  many  idle  men  you  may  have  in  your  employ,  and 
you  can't  pay  them  for  less  than  half  a  day  within  the  San  Francisco  limits, 
and  one  day  outside. 

On  February  17,  1913,  they  called  a  strike  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  to  take 
effect  on  Monday  morning  increasing  their  wages  from  five  to  six  dollars  a  day. 
Many  vessels  were  on  the  dry  docks,  others  were  torn  open,  but  that  cut  no 
figure.  The  strike  was  called,  and  it  was  put  into  effect.  It  lasted  for  three 
months  and  inconvenienced  a  great  many,  but  they  finally  lost  out  and  the  old 
conditions,  the  old  wages,  obtained. 

Mr.  Fee  testified  the  hospital  for  which  the  employees  are  charged  $1  a 
month  covered  only  a  specified  time.  That  is  not  correct.  There  is  no  limit  of 
time.  The  employees  are  taken  care  of  indefinitely  until  they  are  fully  re- 
covered and  can  return  to  work. 

In  our  hospital  at  Humboldt  Bay  and  also  at  Merced  Falls,  we  have  recently 
had  workmen  confined  for  three  or  four  months  with  typhoid  fever  and  with 
broken  limbs,  broken  in  playing  ball  and  being  out  hunting,  operations  not  at 
all  connected  with  the  plant.  Yet  they  are  permitted  to  stay  in  the  hospital, 
receiving  hospital  care  and  treatment  and  their  board  free  of  charge  until 
they  are  fully  recovered  and  return  to  work. 

I  cut  out  of  Saturday  evening's  Bulletin  an  extract  from  President  Wilson's 
speech  at  Princeton  College. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  documents  that  you  have,  just  kindly  submit  them. 
We  have  a  rule  that  all  documents  are  to  be  submitted  without  description. 

Mr.  TYSON.  All  right,  I  will  submit  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thank  you. 

(The  clipping  referred  to  was  submitted.) 

Mr.  TYSON.  In  May,  1906,  the  sailors'  union  called  a  strike  which  lasted  until 
October,  1906.  A  great  deal  of  violence  was  done.  A  great  many  were  beaten 
up.  A  number  of  them  were  killed  here  in  San  Francisco,  of  which  I  haven't 
got  the  data.  But  on  Grays  Harbor  two  nonunion  sailors  were  shot  and  killed 
on  the  schooner  Fearless.  The  sailors'  union  agent,  Mr.  William  Gobi,  was 
arrested  for  instigating  these  murders,  was  convicted,  and  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. Several  years  afterwards  on  his  release  from  jail  he  was  reinstated 
by  the  sailors'  union  as  their  agent  at  the  same  point. 

Charles  Brock,  the  sailors'  union  agent  at  Portland,  with  others  went  on 
board  the  steamer  Joan  Paulson  in  the  night,  and  badly  beat  up  the  crew — 
very  badly.  Mr.  Brock  was  convicted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

Shooting  scrapes  here  at  Redondo  and  San  Pedro  were  numerous,  and  a 
number  of  people  were  killed.  I  will  be  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me,  to  file  particulars  of  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would,  and  the  names  and  dates,  please. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  record  of  the  outcome  in  case  of  a  trial. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

(See  Tyson  Exhibit  No.  3.) 

In  January,  1908,  the  marine  engineers  called  a  strike.  They  demanded  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  engineers,  although  that  number  is  positively  fixed 
by  the  United  States  inspectors  of  hulls  and  boilers.  The  shipowners  replied 
that  they  could  not  grant  this  request.  They  were  willing,  but  must  abide 
by  the  United  States  certificates.  All  vessels  were  tied  up,  and  the  strike 
lasted  for  nearly  four  months. 

A  settlement  was  only  arrived  at  when  we  were  permitted  to  negotiate  and 
meet  with  our  own  men.  We  could  do  nothing  with  the  officials  of  the  union. 
A  settlement  was  made,  of  wrhich  I  submit  a  copy — an  open-shop  settlement, 
which  is  at  this  time  in  effect. 

(A  pamphlet  entitled  "Agreement  between  the  Steam  Schooner  Owners  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association,  No.  35,"  was 
submitted  in  printed  form.) 

On  February  21 — I  think  it  was — 1911,  our  Oakland  concern,  the  Sunset 
Lumber  Co.,  struck.  The  strike  lasted  two  years,  and  it  is  still  on.  We  are 
still — that  company  and  ours  here — are  still  on  the  unfair  list,  and  we  are  be- 
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ing  boycotted  all  over  the  ocast.  A  great  many  men  were  beaten  up,  more  than 
a  hundred.  It  was  a  very  vicious  strike,  and  our  employees  suffered  very  se- 
verely. The  wrecking  crew  of  the  building  trades  council  was  very  bitter,  and 
they  came  very  near  having  to  have  to  call  upon  the  morgue  crew — I  understand 
they  have  such.  Several  of  our  men  were  in  the  hospital  for  months;  some  of 
them  we  did  not  expect  to  live. 

I  will  submit  particulars  of  those  assaults,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit 
me. 

(See  Tyson  Exhibit  No.  3.) 

In  May,  1906,  a  strike  was  called  on  Humboldt  Bay  of  all  the  sawmills.  On 
the  1st  day  of  May  about  7,000  men  walked  out.  It  lasted  three  months,  and 
many  of  them  were  beaten;  two  men  were  killed,  for  which  some  of  the  offend- 
ers are  now  serving  time  in  San  Quentin. 

We  will  submit  particulars  of  that  also. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  the  stevedores  of  Humboldt  Bay  went  on  strike — • 
a  very  bitter  strike.  It  lasted  six  months.  I  am  pleased  to  say  Humboldt  Bay 
both  in  sawmills,  lumber  camp,  and  longshore,  is  now  open  shop  there  wholly. 
Many  of  our  old  men  went  back  to  work  and  we  have  nothing  against  them. 
They  are  all  right.  They  were  waylaid  by  people  who  came  up  from  here. 

In  1011  the  stevedores'  strike  at  Grays  Harbor  was  called.  It  lasted  six 
months.  It  was  a  very  bitter  strike — many  assaults,  many  people  maimed  and 
hurt,  but  the  strikers  lost,  and  they  are  now  operating  open  shop  with  many  of 
our  old  men  on  the  pay  roll.  They  do  not  discriminate  against  union  men, 
excepting  the  ones  who  were  active  in  the  strike.  Where  they  were  particu- 
larly active,  particularly  vicious,  they  can  not  come  back  to  work.  They  have 
gone  somewhere  else. 

In  connection  with  these  strikes,  the  sailors*  union  strike  of  April,  1906,  and 
the  marine  engineers'  strike  of  March,  1908,  I  will  submit  these  reports,  if  you 
please. 

(The  papers  so  presented  were  marked  "Tyson  Exhibit  No.  3,"  and  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  this  subject.) 

In  the  Sunset  Lumber  Co.'s  strike  the  Labor  Day  parade  of  September,  1911, 
carried  the  following  transparencies: 

'The  only  way  to  save  the  McXamaras  is  by  universal  strike." 
4  The  capitalists  have  no  flag,  no  country,   and   no  patriotism." 
'The  militiaman  is  a  scab  on  the  Regular  Army." 
'The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.     Remember  the  McXamaras." 
'  The  carpenter  of  Nazareth  was  crucified.    They  would  hang  the  ironworkers 
of  Indianapolis." 

"  If  W.  J.  Burns,  the  M.  &  M.,  should  die  in  the  South" — he  was  in  Los 
Angeles  at  the  tinu^— "  would  the  sun  set  over  the  corpse  up  north?"  The  "sun 
set "  referred  to  our  company. 

The  building  trades  council  Hooded  the  country  at  the  time  the  strike  was 
called,  and  has  ever  since  with  announcements  of  the  fact  that  the  strike  had 
been  railed  and  the  company  was  unfair  and  not.  to  trade  with  them.  We  had 
been  blacklisted  and  were  to  be  boycotted,  of  which  I  have  a  number  that  I  will 
submit. in  evidence. 

(The  papers  so  presented  were  marked  "Tyson  Exhibit  No.  4,"  and  may  be 
found  among  exhibits.) 

Mr.  TYSON.  Here  is  another  paper  I  would  like  to  submit  also. 

(A  pamphlet  entitled  "  Organized  Felony  "  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

'Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Tyson,  have  you 

Mr.  TYSON.  Just  a  moment,  please.  Mr.  McCarthy  said  yesterday  that  all 
legislation  tending  to  relieve  the  conditions  of  the  workingman  was  prompted 
and  supported  only  by  union  labor.  I  want  to  take  issue  with  him  there;  it 
is  not  so. 

At  the  last  legislature  in  Sacramento  they  passed  a  compensation  law,  which, 
I  think,  every  reasonable  employer  approves  of.  It  is  an  excellent  law  and  we 
have  an  excellent  commission.  They  have  administered  that  law  to  our  entire 
satisfaction,  and  we  are  very  glad  that  the  measure  became  a  law.  A  poor 
workman  who  is  hurt  now  receives  his  compensation  when  he  needs  it;  he  does 
not  have  to  wait  several  years  and  get  it  through  a  lawyer,  and  very  little  of 
it.  If  they  should  change  that  law  to  make  it  compulsory  on  both  employers 
and  employees,  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement.  It  should  be  done.  That 
is  the  kind  of  law  we  have  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  it  works  out  well. 

The  industrial  commission  that  looks  after  that  law,  of  which  Col.  Weinstock 
is  a  member,  sends  special  agents  to  out  lumber  camps,  sawmills,  and  all  our 
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operations  to  see,  that  our  employees  are  safeguarded  from  all  ha/.ards,  and  all 
hazards  that  can  be  removed  are  removed. 

I  think  the  reports  will  show,  that  all  employers  welcome  these  agents,  co- 
operate with  them,  do  everything:  that  they  ask  them  to  do.  They  also 
agents  into  our  logging  camps  and  our  sawmill  camps  and  suggest  improve- 
ments  in  conditions,  particularly  as  to  sanitary  conditions.  We  are  glad  to 
have  them  come  and  point  these  discrepancies  out  to  us.  As  far  as  our  com- 
pany is  concerned,  I  think  all  other  operators  welcome  those  inspectors  and 
act  on  all  their  suggestions  if  at  all  within  reason. 

That  is  all,  I  think. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  said  no  strike  <-m  be  carried  on  if  law  and  order  are 
maintained.  "Will  you  just  elaborate  that  and  give  us  your  idea  as  to  why? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Because  there  can   !>•.•   no  strike  without   intimidation,   coercion, 
and  violence.     They  should  not  be  permitted  under  our  laws  here,  but  UK, 
Municipal  governments  do  not  maintain  law  and  order. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  would  include  all  stri1 

Mr.  TYSON.  The  ones  that  I  know  of.  I  can  not  speak  for  other  communities. 
but  I  presume  it  is  the  same  all  over. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  as  I  take  it  from  your 
statement,  would  stop  any  strike? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  It  would  make  no  difference  whether  the  eau^e  of  the  strike 
was  a  just  cause  or  not? 

Mr.  TYSON,  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  workman  might  do.  then,  who  lias 
a  just  cause  for  strike  and  can  not  maintain  a  strike  lawfully? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Well,  I  can't  conceive  of  a  condition  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  other  questions? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  gave  as  one  of  the  objections,  Mr.  Tyson,  to 
unionism,  the  closed  shop. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Pointing  out  that  that  was  a  serious  disadvantage 
to  the  employer.  Well,  now,  if  the  union  should  waive  the  closed  shop,  what 
objection  would  there  be  to  dealing  with  and  recognizing  unions? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Well,  Mr.  Weinstock,  they  are  not  responsible.  I  suggested  more 
than  that.  I  suggested  that  they  form  themselves  into  corporate  bodies  and 
present  responsibility.  We  have  no  objection  to  dealing  with  them  if  they  are 
responsible. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Tyson,  what  is  your  judgment  and 
opinion  concerning  unionism;  is  it  a  good  thing  or  bad  thing  for  the  union 
and  for  the  State? 

Mr.  TYSON.  If  carried  out  upon  legitimate  lines,  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  workman  and  a  good  thing  for  the  State,  if  the  closed  shop  is  omit  rod, 
is  eliminated  from  it.  I  don't  think  that  men  combined  will  get  much  better 
treatment  from  many  employers  than  they  will  if  they  are  not  combined. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  believe  that  unonism  can  perpetuate  itself 
without  the  closed  shop? 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  doubtless  are  fainiFar  with  the  reasons  of- 
fered by  unionists  for  the  closed  shop.  Among  them  is  the  one  that  with  the 
open  shop  the  tendencey  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  employer  gradually  to 
replace  the  union  men  by  nonunion  men,  so  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  be  in 
a  position  to  cut  wages  and  to  lengthen  hours.  Now,  how  much  of  a  fact,  so  far 
as  you  know,  lies  in  that  criticism  of  the  open  shop  on  the  part  of  unions? 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  to  that.  The  employer  will  dis- 
charge a  union  man  for  proselyting  for  unions  during  the  working  hours,  who 
will  get  a  union  man  off  in  the  corner  of  your  factory  or  your  lumber  yard  or 
your  sawmill  and  talk  when  he  should  be  working.  Those  are  the  union  m»-n 
who  are  discharged  for  being  union  men — not  for  being  union  men,  Mr.  Weiu- 
stock,  but  for  using  the  time  that  belongs  to  the  employer  for  union  purposes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  take  it,  Mr.  Tyson  that  the  employer's  theory  is 
that  if  the  men  work  8  hours  out  of  24  that  there  is  16  hours  at  the  command 
of  the  men  during  which  they  may  be  approached  and  invited  to  become 
unionists? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 
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Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Without  encroaching  ui>mi  their  working  time? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  that  the  employer  absolutely  objects  to  his 
working  time  being  cut  into  by  discussing  unionism? 

Mr.  TYSON.  That  is  correct,  sir.  The  employer  pays  for  that  time  and  it  is 
his  time  and  should  be  employed  for  him. 

Commissioner    WEINSTOCK.  Would   you    object   if  missionaries    or    pros 
came  onto  your  works  to  solicit  men  to  join  political  bodies  or  fraternal  bodies 
or  religious  bodies? 

Mr,  TYSON.  Yes,  sir.  We  don't  permit  them  upon  the  place  at  all  during 
working  hours,  except  men  that  come  there  for  business  purposes. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.   Your  contention  would  be 

Mr.  TYSON.  They  would  take  the  time  just  the  same  as 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Those  ought  to  be  discussed  after  working  hours? 

Mi1.  TYSON.    Yes.  sir.     They  have  no  right  to  take  up  our  lime. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  pointed  out,  Mr.  Tyson,  that  Mr.  McCarthy, 
in  his  testimony  yesterday,  diiimed  that  it  would  be  a  vicious  and  unfair  thing 
for  the  workers,  despite  the  fact  that  they  insisted  upon  the  employer  and  the 
union  shop,  employing  only  union  men.  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to 
work  for  employers  who  are  not  members  of  the  employers'  association? 

Mr.  TYSON.   Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  \\'I.INSJ<»<  K.  And  then  you  call  attention  to  the  fact  here  that. 
despite  Mr.  McCarthy's  statements,  the  union — and  that  they  have  to  agree  not 
to  work  for  employers  who  did  not  happen  to  be  members  of  employers'  associa- 
tions, would  be  a  vicious  thing  and  an  unfair  thing  for  the  worker? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner   WKINSTOCK.  And    that,   despite    Mr.    McCarthy's   statement   to 
that  effect,   the  building  trades    had    entered    into   agreeinen.s   with    employers' 
•lations   that    their   workers  would   not  work  for  a  nonmeiuber  of  an  em- 
ployers' association  in  the  planing  mill  industry? 

Mr.  TYSON.    Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Wi;i  N.VIOCK.   And  you  have  submitted  this  contract? 

Mr.  TYSON.   Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.   I  have  looked  in  over.     I  can  not  find  that  clause. 

Mr.  TYSON.  That  is  not  in  the  contract,  Mr.  W<  instork.  Ii  is  an  agreement — 
unwritten  agreement — but  it  is  carried  out  and  enforced  just  (he  same. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.    1   see.     It   is  not   in  the  document? 

Mr.    TYSON.   .\o.    sir;    because    it   might   come    in    conflict    with    the    law    if   it 

were. 

Commissioner  Wi  You   have  testified   that  there  have  been   instances 

where  manufacturers  have  left  San   I-Yancisco  because  of  the  labor  conditions? 
Mr.  TYSON.   Yes.  sir. 
Commissioner    WKINSTOCK.   <';in    you    furnish    the    commission    with    specific 

Instances? 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Commissioner  WI:INSTO<  K.   I  >o  you  have  any  in  mind  no\v.  for  example? 

Mr.  TYSON.   1   have  the  1'acilic  Lumber  Co. — went  to  Oakland. 

The  K.   K.   Wood   Lumber  Co.   went    to  Oakland. 

Our  company  went  to  Oakland.  We  thought  wo  would  be  free  from  the 
domination  of  organized  labor  there,  but  we  were  not.  We  are  now,  but  we 
wop-  not  until  we  had  tin's  tight.  There  are.  many  others. 

Commission*1]-  WKINSTOCK.  In  what  respect  are  the  labor  conditions,  Mr. 
Tyson,  in  Oakland  — 

Mr.  TYSON.   Open  shop. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  The  open  shop  prevails  in  Oakland? 

Mr.  TYSON.  There  are  no  building  trades  against  our  milhvork,  we  can  mill 
our  lumber  in  our  plant  in  the  North  and  bring  it  in  there  and  use  it. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Do  your  union  men  handle 

Mr.  TYSON.  They  do. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.   So-called  nonunion  lumber? 

Mr.  TYSON.    Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Tint  they  don't  handle  it  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  TYSON.  They  do  not:  and  our  home  city  and  Sacrani"nro  are  the  only 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  we  can  not  send  our  worked  lumber  from 
the  mills  on  Humboldt  Bay.  1'uget  Sound,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  What  explanation  have  you  for  the  fact  that  or- 
ganized labor,  or  the  building  trades  permit  union  men  to  handle  so-called 
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nonunion  lumber  in  Oakland  and  elsewhere  and  not  permit  it  to  be  handled  in 
San  Francisco? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Because  in  Oakland  we  had  a  two  years'  struggle  and  we  beat 
them.  We  can  now  mill  our  lumber  on  Puget  Sound,  as  I  said,  Humboldt  Bay, 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  make  our  doors,  windows,  moldings,  base- 
board, and  everything  that  goes  into  a  house  in  the  North,  bring  it  to  Oakland, 
use  it  there,  and  ship  it  all  over  this  country,  all  over  Europe,  everywhere, 
Australia,  Africa,  East,  South  America — the  only  town  in  which,  or  to  which,  we 
can  not  bring  our  manufactured  goods  is  our  own  home  town.  Here  it  has  to 
be  worked  at  aii  increased  cost  of  from  300  to  500  per  cent  to  obtain  the 
building  trades'  stamp,  they  stamp  every  piece  of  worked  lumber,  so  that  the 
artisan  handling  it  will  know  whether  it  has  been  worked  here  or  in  the 
North  or  outside  of  the  city.  It  is  a  brand  that  they  put  on  it,  and  they  will 
not  handle  it  without  that  brand.  And  the  o\vner  of  the  building  will  pay 
for  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  difference,  then,  is  there  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, Mr.  Tyson,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  your  industry,  between  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco,  if  you  can  give  it? 

Mr.  TYSON..  Twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  can  produce  it  at  that  much  less? 

Mr.  TYSON.  In  Oakland ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  less  than  you  can 
in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  is  it  possible  under  those  circumstances, 
then,  for  San  Francisco  to  compete  in  that  particuar  line? 

Mr.  TYSON.  They  don't  compete,  Mr.  Weinstock.  We  don't  come  over  here, 
and  they  can't  compete  with  us,  and  we  can't  absorb  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  "San  Francisco,  also  the  cartage,  and  it  takes  us  too  long  to  get  the 
lumber  over  here. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  the  market  for  the  Oakland  output, 
where  is  there  a  market  for  it  in  your  line? 

Mr.  TYSON.  All  over  the  State* 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  All  over  the  State? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  the  natural  market  for  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  TYSON.  San  Francisco,  the  only  practical  one.    It  has  been  shut  off. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  mean  that  the  market  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco output  is  restricted  to  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  TYSON.  The  peninsula  as  far  down  as  San  Jose. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Whereas  Oakland  has  the  whole  State  for  its 
market  ? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Oakland,  Port  Costa,  Black  Diamond,  and  Bay  Point. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea 

Mr.  TYSON  (interposing).  There  is  the  whole  State.  They  have  the  State 
as  far  north  as  Red  Bluff.  Going  beyond  that  we  compete  from  the  north 
by  rail. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Owing  to  these  conditions,  do  you  know  what,  in 
round  figures,  the  volume  of  business  done  in  Oakland  in  that  industry  is,  and 
also  the  volume  done  in  San  Francisco  in  that  industry  is? 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  but  I  can  ascertain  and  file  a  report. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  wrould  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  recently  have  you  had  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted on  your  people? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Just  one  moment,  please.    Not  for  a  year. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  change  in  the  con- 
dition? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Well,  I  presume  both  armies  were  worn  out. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Did  these  acts  of  violence  take  place  in  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  or  elsewhere? 

Mr.  TYSON.  In  Oakland. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Chiefly  in  Oakland? 

Mr.  TYSON.  That  is  where  we  were,  because  we  operated  only  in  Oakland. 
We  did  not  come  to  San  Francisco. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  O'Connell  wants  to  ask  you  some  questions. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Mr.  Tyson,  will  you  please  tell  us,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  commission,  the  different  businesses  you  are  interested  in  and  where 
they  are  located? 

Mr.  TYSON.  They  are  located  on  Puget  Sound  and  Humboldt  Bay. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Puget  Sound,  Crown  Lumber  Co. — I  would  prefer  not  to  answer 
that  question,  because  it  would  only  make  our  company  a  target  of  the  build- 
ing trades  council. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Don't  you  suppose  they  know  where  they  are 
located  ? 

Mr.  TYSON.  They  may  or  may  not.    I  will  answer,  though,  if  you  wish. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  do  not  need  to  answer. 

Mr.  TYSON.  We  have  plants  all  over  this  country,  on  Puget  Sound,  Hum- 
boldt  Bay,  here,  and  down  South. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  are  in  the  shipping  business,  too? 

Mr.   TYSON.  Yes,    sir;    shipping   business. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Own  ships? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CO.N.NKI.L.  Build  ships? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Do  we  build  ships? 

Commissioner   ()'Co.\  NKLL.  Yes. 

Mr.  TYSON.  No;  we  do  not.     We  have  them  built  for  us. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  maintain  a  repair  establishment? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No;  that  is  all  done  by  contract.  In  that  connection  I  would  say 
thai;  we  used  to  have  all  our  repairing  done  right  here,  because  we  preferred 
to  have  it  done  at  home;  but  we  do  not  any  more. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  own  dock  facilities  here  in  the  city? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No.  The  clock  facilities  in  San  Francisco  are  owned  by  the  State. 
We  lease  from  the  State. 

Commissioner  O'CONNEI.L.  How  many  people  do  you  employ? 

.Mr.  TYSON.  About  :!.500. 

Commissioner  o'(  'ON  NELL.  In  your  entire  business? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir;  our  entire  operations. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  percent  ago  of  them  are  in  the  lumber 
business? 

Mr.  TYSON.  All  in  the  lumber  and  the  shipping  business.  That  is  our  only 
business. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Some  of  them  are  sailors,  for  instance,  are  they 
not  ? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes.  sir.     On  board  the  ships  they  are  sailors. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  How  many  sailors  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  TYSON.   Probably  about   L>50. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  say  the  sailors4  wages  now  are  around  $55  a 
month? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes.  sir;  to  outside  ports;  and  S50  to  inside  ports. 

Commissioner  O'CO.NNKLL.  How  long  have  they  been  that  way? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Since  11)06. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  They  were  what   before? 

Mr.  TYSON.  They  were  *."»  less — I  think  $."»  or  $10  less;   I  am  not  sure  which. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  did  they  come  to  be  raised  at  that  time? 

Mr.  TYSON.   Because  we  had  a  strike,  and  the  sailors  won  out. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  not  in  favor 
of  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Nor  of  organizations  striking? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  But  that  you  were  in  favor  of  organized  labor,  or 
laboring  men  being  organized? 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  did  not  say  I  was  in  favor  of  it;  I  said  we  were  not  opposed 
to  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Will  you  explain  to  this  commission  if  the  men 
did  not  have  the  right  to  collective  bargaining;  in  other  words,  to  meet  their 
employers  and  sit  down  with  them  and  deal  with  them  with  a  view  to  raising 
wages,  reduction  of  hours  or  labor,  or  a  change  of  working  conditions,  if  they 
did  not  have  that  right 

Mr.  TYSON.  They  have  that  right. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  But  you  say  you  are  opposed  to  it. 
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Mr.  TYSON.  I  am  opposed  to  collective'  bargaining,  and  I  gave  my  reasons  why. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Just  let  me  explain. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Certainly. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  say  if  the  men  haven't  that  right — agree  your 
proposition  is  correct — and  in  addition,  didn't  have  the  right  to  strike,  will  you 
explain  to  the  commission  how  labor  would  in  any  way  improve  its  conditions 
of  employment  other  than  at  the  will  of  the  employer? 

Mr.  TYSON.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  I  think,  would  regulate  that,  and 
I  will  show  you  how  it  docs. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Organized  labor  only  maintains  absolute  control  in  Ran  Frr.iv 
This  is  the  only  place  I  know  of  where  collective  bargaining  is  made  or  i.- 
ried  on.    Now,  all  over  this  coast  ihere  is  no  collective  bargaining,  there 
union  domination,  and  I  contend  that  the  laborer,  both  as  to  wages,  hours,  and 
conditions,  are  better  off  outside  of  San  Francisco  than  within  San  Francisco, 
where  organized  labor  controls. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  say  there  is  no  collective  bargaining  outside 
of  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No;  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  understand 

Mr.  TYSON.  Excepting,  I  say — I  should  say  universal  collective  bargaining. 
In  particular  instances  there  are,  like  the  longshoremen  of  Puget  Sound.  They 
used  to  belong  to  the  building  trades  council  on  the  coast,  but  they  now  belong- 
to  the  International.  Longshoremen's  Union,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  fine 
organization  ;  and  I  think  that  the  contracting  stevedores  of  Puget  Sound  have 
done  collective  bargaining  with  the  International  Stevedores'  Association  of 
America,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  they  can  work  nonunion  men  with 
them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Did  you  hear  a  gentleman  this  morning  who  has 
a  contract  that  was  agreed  to  some  years  ago  by  the  metal  trades  workmen  of 
this  city  and  the  metal  trades  association  of  this  city? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  which  by  collective  bargaining  they  had  agreed 
on  conditions  of  employment  by  which  the  hours  of  labor  were  to  be  reduced 
gradually  each  six  months,  and  that  there  was  an  other  conference  again  for 
the  purpose  of  renewal. 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  didn't  hear  it,  but  I  know  of  the  contract. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  covered  all  metal  trade  work  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Isn't  that  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  say  collective  bargaining  is  carried  on  in  San  Francsico,  but 
nowhere  else  on  the  Pacific  coast  except  in  San  Francisco  and  perhaps  Sacra- 
mento, and  the  laboring  men  as  a  whole  are  better  off  throughout  this  coast 
outside  of  San  Francisco  than  within  San  Francisco. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  operated  both  open  and 
closed  shops. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Why  do  you  operate  a  closed  shop? 

Mr.  TYSON.  We  operate  a  closed-shop  yard  right  in  San  Francisco. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Why  do  you  operate  a  closed  shop  in  San  Fran- 
cisco? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Because  we  have  to. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  the  rest  of  your  shops  open? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  \vciv  operating  open 
shops  about  30  to  35  per  cent  cheaper  than  you  are  the  closed  shop. 

Mr.  TYSON.  We  are. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  your  closed  shop  in  San  Francisco  a  profitable 
business? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Profitable? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Well,  it  is  not  at  the  present  time.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
profitable  shop  in  San  Francsico  at  the  present  time. 

Commissioner  OTox  NELL.  Would  it  be  a  fair  estimate  to  say  your  nonunion 
shop  or  open  shop  is  30  to  35  per  cent  more  profitable  (••  your  firm  than  the 
shop  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  TYSON.  If  it  would  be  profitable  then. 

Commissioner  O'CONXKLL.  Is  it  that  much  more  profitable? 
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Mr.  TYSON.  I  don't  understand  your  question. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Are  your  open  shops  30  to  35  per  cent  ijiore  profit- 
able to  you  in  gross  than  your  closed  shops? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir;  they  certainly  are;  because  we  are  doing  more  business. 
I  know  that  the  closed-shop  conditions  in  San  Francisco  are  driving  away 
trade,  are  retarding  commerce,  consequently  we  are  doing  a  much  smaller 
volume  of  business,  and  our  expense  ratio  is  consequently  higher  and  the 
profits  smaller. 

Commissioner  O*CONNELL.  Would  I  be  drawing  a  fair  conclusion  if  I  con- 
cluded from  your  own  estimate  that  it  would  be  30  to  35  per  cent  more  profit- 
able to  employers  to  run  an  open  shop  than  a  closed  shop? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  the  difference  would  be  on  your  being  able 
to  employ  people  at  less  wage  and  working  them  longer  hours? 

Mr.  TYSOX.  That  is  not  what  I  said  in  my  report  this  morning.  Under  the 
same  wages,  the  same  hours,  and  the  same  conditions,  but  we  get  more  work 
out  of  the  men.  They  look  to  us  as  their  employer,  they  appreciate  our  em- 
ployment. \Ve  have  a  community  of  interests  which  does  not  exist  under  the 
closed  shop.  There  they  look  to  the  walking  delegate  as  their  boss  and  the 
labor  union  as  their  employer. 

Commissioner  O'Co.\; \KI.T..  Do  you  pay  the  same  wage  in  open  shop  in  Oak- 
land as  you  do  in  the  closed  shop  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  TYSON.  We  pay  in  many  cases  a  higher  wage.  We  pay  them  according 
to  the  quality. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.I..  Is  your  total  pay  roll  for  the  same  number  of 
people  as  great  in  Oakland  as  it  is  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  TYSON.   I  think  it  is  greater. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  copies  of  both  pay  rolls 
so  that  we  can  compare  them? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Well.  I  don't  know  that  we  want  to  do  that.  If  you  demand  it,  I 
presume  we  can. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.I  .   We  would  like  to  have  it.  if  agreeable  to  you. 

Mr.  TYSON,  if  these  papers  are  open  to  die  public,  I  don  t  think  we  ought  to 
be  asked  to  submit  pay  rolls. 

Commissioner  < JAKKKTSON.  Xo  question  of  their  being  open   to  the  public. 

Mr.  TYSON.   Otherwise  we  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Commissioner  (  IAKKKTSON.  They  are  not  for  public  use  in  any  way. 

Mr.  TYSON.   Mr.  Chairman 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  We  have  adopted  this  rule,  that  they  are  all  open  to  the 
public  unless  otherwise  requested. 

Air.  TYSON.  Then  we  would  request  that  they  be  not  open  to  the  public,  and 
we  would  be  glad  to  submit  them. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.   Very  good.     Submit  your  pay  rolls  in  full. 

Commissioner  <;.\I;KKTSO.\.  Attach  to  them  the  notation  in  regard  to  not  mak- 
ing them  public,  ;md  then  it  won't  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  TYSON.  We  would  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.I..  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  believe  the  or- 
ganization of  labor  should  reeled  new  ollicers  every  year? 

Mr.  TYSON,  .lust  a  moment,  until  I  put  dovni  this  'notation.     Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  OVoxNi.u..  They  should  change  their  officers  generally  each 
year  in  order  that  the  workmen  might  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  offi- 
cers. Would  you  hold  that  to  be  good  policy  for  the  employers1  association  and 
business  men  to  change  their  officers  every  year— change  their  regular  officers 
every  year,  change  the  secretaries  of  their  business  houses  every  year? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Well,  they  are  not — that  isn't  a  fair  comparison.  The  officers  of 
a  corporation  are  elected  by  the  owners  of  the  corporation;  they  have  the  right 
to  choose.  There  is  no  ownership  as  between  the  officers  of  a  union  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  a  union. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.I..  Are  they  not  elected  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the. 
union? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes.  sir;  they  are. 

Commissioner  C,AI:I;KTSON.  If  incorporated,  wouldn't  every  member  of  the 
union  be  rated  as  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir;  if  incorporated  they  would  have  the  same  right  as  cor- 
porations  have. 

Commissioner  UAICUKTSON.  Consequently  the  corehition  of  the  unincorporated 
is  just  the  same  as  a  partnership? 
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Mr.  TYSON.  I  can't  see  it  that  way. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yon  described  the  situation  that  occurred  in  what 
I  think  you  called  your  Humholdt  Park  shop. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Humboldt  plant. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Where  you  had  a  striko  sometime. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  now  operate  under  open-shop  conditions. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  there  any  semblance  of  union  left  in  that  plant 
now  ? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Well,  I  don't  know  that,  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  the  wages  and  hours  the  same  no\v  as  they 
were  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  TYSON.  They  are  higher. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  are  the  hours  there? 

Mr.  TYSON.  We  work  10  hours.  We  voluntarily  reduced  the  work  from  12 
hours  to  10  hours. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  TYSON.  About  10  years  ago. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Can  you  name  for  us  some  of  the  metal-trades 
firms  that  have  moved  from  San  Francisco  in  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  think  the  Moran-Scott  Iron  Works  moved  across  the  bay.  I 
think  the  Union  Iron  Works  started  their  plant  10  or  12  years  ago  across  the 
bay.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  iron  trade,  but  those  are  the  two  I  have  in 
mind,  and  I  think  a  good  many  of  the  gas-engine  companies — the  Standard  Gas 
Engine  Co.,  and  the  Union  Gas  Engine  Co.,  and  the  Atlas  Gas  Engine  Co. — 
moved  across  the  bay. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  say  you  think  they  did? 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  am  sure  they  did. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  speak  about  the  limitation  of  closed  shops, 
and  unions,  and  so  forth.  You  cite  this  per  cent,  35  per  cent,  increase  over 
the  open  shop.  Have  you  ever  visited  one  of  the  great  factories  in  which  ma- 
chines are  exclusively  used,  such  as,  for  instance,  a  shoe  factory? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Never  have. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Or  any  of  the  large  factories  in  which  machinery 
is  used  in  this  country ;  in  fact,  you  use  machinery  in  some  parts  of  your  own 
business  in  your  mills? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No ;  that  is  only  our  own  plant  that  keeps  me  busy. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  But  you  have  machines  in  your  plants? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir;  lots  of  them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Planers  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  They  are  bought  upon  recommendations  from  the 
parties  \vho  sell  them  that  they  will  do  so  much  work? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No ;  upon  our  own  judgment. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes;  and  you  have  them  speeded? 

Mr.  TYSON.  To  take  the  recommendation  from  the  man  who  has  them  for 
sale  would  not  be  of  very  much  value. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  No.  Then  you  have  somebody  with  experience  who 
speeds  those  machines  to  their  proper  speed  to  do  work  properly.  Is  the 
machinery  in  your  plant  speeded  to  its  capacity? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL*  Is  it  possible  for  men,  whether  union  or  nonunion 
men,  to  produce  more  than  the  machine  is  speeded  for? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No.  But  they  can  delay  the  machine,  changing  knives,  and  in 
doing  a  lot  of  things,  grinding  the  knives.  When  a  man  wants  to  loaf  he 
can  always  find  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  they  do  find  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  suppose  the  superintendent  of  a  factory  would 
have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  how  long  a  machine  should  be  idle  to  take  care  of  the 
necessary  delays  to  keep  it  in  operation? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Well,  when  we  were  running  the  closed  shop  in  Oakland  in  the 
planing  mill  we  wanted  a  report  every  clay  of  the  stoppages  of  the  machines 
to  ascertain  how  long  they  were  stopped.  We  know  ho*\v  long  they  should  be 
stopped,  and  we  were  not  getting  the  work  out  of  them.  The  walking  delegate 
objected  to  that  report,  and  the  steward  in  the  mill  objetced.  He  reported  it, 
no  doubt,  to  the  walking  delegate,  and  the  business  agent  objected  to  those 
reports. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  total  production 
of  the  wageworkers  of  this  country  produced  by  machine  as  compared  to  the 
amount  produced  by  hand? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No,  sir;  I  haven't. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Just  one  more  question:  Where  do  you  operate 
hospitals? 

Mr.  TYSON.  On  Humboldt  Bay,  also  Merced  Falls. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  these  hospitals  take  care  of  the  employees  in 
that 

Mr.  TYSON.  Camp. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Camp? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  many  workmen  are  in  that  camp? 

Mr.  TYSON.  In  the  Humboldt  camp  I  think  we  have  1,000. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  They  pay  how  much  a  month? 

Mr.  TYSON.  One  dollar. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  $1  goes  to  who? 

Mr.  TYSON.  To  the  two  doctors  and  two  trained  nurses. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.I..  Then  you  collect  from  1,000  men  or  whoever  are 
employed  there  .$1,000  per  month? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  that  is  turned  over  to  the  two  doctors  and  the 
two  mir- 
Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissione'r  O'CONNELL.  Now,  how  many  men  are  employed  during  the 
month  in  addition  to  the  1,000  who  are  kept  at  work? 

'Mr.  TYSON.   Very  few.     We  are  isolated  and  our  men  don't  leave. 

Commissioner  O'OoNlfKLL.  Would  there  be  a  couple  of  hundred  in  addition? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No.  sir:  there  would  not  be  25. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.L.  Now,  what  do  the  men  get  for  this  $1,000  a  month 
they  pjiy  to  these  two  dortors  and  two  nurses  > 

Mr.  TYSON.  They  get  hospital  treatment  and  they  get  free  board  when  they 
are  sick. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  their  families  get   treatment? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir;  they  get  free  medicines. 

Commissioner  <  >'< 'ONNKI.I..  Wives  and  children? 

Mr.  TYSON.  How  is  that,  sir? 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.I..   And  their  families — wives  and  children? 

Mr.   TYSON.   Everybody   in   the  camp. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.T..  Do  these  doctors  and  nurses  give  attention  to  any- 
one else  in  the  community? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Then*  is  no  one  in  our  community  but.  our  own  men. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.I..  Does  your  company  pay  anything  in  addition  to 
these  doctors? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.I..  How  much  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  think  we  pay  25  cents  per  man  to  cover  that  service  they 
render  under  1  he  compensation  act. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  That  is  an  addition  of  $2,500 

Mr.   TYSON.   Yes.   sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.L  (continuing).  Or  $250? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month;  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
is  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.L.  There  is  an  absolute  income  of  $1,250  a  month 
for  two  doctors  and  two  nurses? 

Mr.  TYSON.  But  not  the  whole  year.  During  the  winter  months  we  don't 
log.  and  then  the  income  is  probably  reduced  about  60  per  cent. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.I..  The  man  pays  that — how  long  does  he  have  to 
work  before  he  pays  the  dollar? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Two  weeks. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  If  he  is  recmployed  again  within  the  two  weeks  in 
the  same  month,  he  would  pay  the  dollar  again? 

Mr.  TYSON,  oh,  no;  not  the  same  month.  He  only  pays  once  a  month.  If  a 
man  don't  slay  longer  than  two  weeks,  we  don't  reemploy  him. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else? 

Commissioner  GAKKETSON.  Yes. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Garrctsoii. 

Commissioner   GARRETSON.  You   differ   in   that   from    the   other   lumber   com- 
panies in  the  North? 
.  Mr.  TYSON.  I  think  we  do,  Mr.  Garretson. 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSOX.  The  testimony  was  universally  given  in  that 
country ;  that  is,  in  Washington  and  Oregon — 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  there  were  cases,  undoubtedly,  ii  was  jtd- 
mitted,  where  men  paid  it  two  or  three  times  in  the  same  month. 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  don't  think  that  is  possible  because — - 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  it  was  employers  that  made  that  admission. 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  can't  argue  that.     I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  am  just  drawing  attention  to  the  1'a«-t. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  your  conditions  are  different.  There,  if  a 
man  worked  a  day,  if  there  was  money  enough  coming  to  him,  they  took  off  the 
dollar. 

Mr.  TYSON.  That  wasn't  right. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  have  the  two  weeks'  minimum? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir ;  two  weeks'  minimum. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Now,  you  very  confidently  disputed  the  statement 
of  Mr.  McCarthy  in  regard  to  average  legislation  being  originated,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  labor  unions  and  pressed  to  solution,  and  you  cite  as  a  proof  of  its 
incorrectness  the  fact  that  a  compensation  law  was  passed  in  California? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Have  you  ever  studied  the  history  of  social  legis- 
lation in  this  country  along  the  lines  just  limited  to  liability  and  compensation? 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  have  not. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Of  which  the  California  law  is  one  of  the  proofs? 

Mr.  TYSON.   It  is  a  copy,  I  understand  that,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Are  you  aware  of  the  authorship  of  all  the  Federal 
liability  and  compensation  laws  tliat  are  in  existence,  and  who  they  were  drawn 
by  and  pressed  by? 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  am  not. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Nor  how  long  they  have  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No;  I  am  not. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  are  familiar,  I  suppose,  with  the  three  old 
defenses  of  the  common  law,  assumption  of  risk,  fellow  servant,  and  contribu- 
tory negligence? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Have  you  ever  known  an  employer  to  go  into  a 
legislative  body,  or  an  employers'  association,  and  ask  for  the  abolition  of  those 
remedies  by  statute  law? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No;  I  don't  think  it  would  be  human  nature  to  ask  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  defense.  Would  you  do  it? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes;  I  have  done  it. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Have  you? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  not  as  an  employer. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Well,  then,  you  are  away  above  the  average  human. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Oh,  no ;  I  did  it  as  an  employee,  don't  mistake. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Oh,  yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  am  not  taking  glory. 

Mr.  TYSON.  All  right,  you  are  on  the  other  side,  Mr.  Garretson. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  then,  humanity  or  humtm  nature,  rather, 
proves  the  correctness  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  statement,  don't  it? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Except  as  to  the  compensation  law  in  California. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Oh.  well,  that  is  a  result  and  not  a  cause. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Well,  that  is  probable. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Can  yon  tell  how  far  back  in  any  Slate  any  one  of 
these  three  remedies  was  first  corrected  by  a  statute  action? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  see,  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  kno\v.  If  you 
are  familiar  with  the  history  of  that  legislation,  then  your  statement  that  Mr. 
McCarthy  is  mistaken  carries  with  it 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.     I  only  cite  one  instance. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  One  of  the  late  things. 
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Mr.  TYSON.  That  i.s  nil  right,  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  Mr.  McCarthy's 
statement.  I  say  I  would  take  issue  with  Mr.  McCarthy  as  to  this  one  particu- 
lar instance,  thai  i.s  all. 

Commissioner  GAUKKTSOX.  That  is  good.  Now,  are  you  familiar  with  the 
whole  theory  of  the  whole  code  of  safety  legislation  on  the  railways  of  this 
continent? 

Mi\  TYSON.  No;  I  am  not,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  you  know  who  originated  that  and  pressed  it 
through? 

Mi-.  T<ksoN.  No:  I  don't. 

.imissioner    GAKKKTSON.  Well,    as   a    matter   of  enlightenment,    I    will   tell 
you — the  four  railroad  h  rot  her  hoods. 

Mr.  TYSON.  No  doubt. 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSON.  Against  the  opposition  of  their  employers. 

Mr.  TYSON.  No  individual  action.  I  would  say  that  I  understand  the  rail- 
way brotherhood  is  an  excellent  organization,  and  the  locomotive  engineers 
In  particular  is  a  splendid  organization. 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSON.   r.ut   there  is  one  bettor  than  that. 

Mr.  TYSON.   I  haven't  heard  of  that. 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSON.  The  conductors. 

Mr.  TYSON.  The  conductors? 

Commissioner  GAKUKTSON.   Yes ;   I  am  a  conductor. 

Mr.  TYSON.  All  right.     I  don't  doubt  that   at   all. 

Chairman   WALSH.  Please  maintain   per!V<-f   order. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Take  the  conductors  we  have  on  this  coast;  they  are  all  good 
fellows. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  1  am  on  the  coast  at   present. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Well,  sir.  I   hope  you  will  stay  here. 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSON.  The  chairman  almost  spoiled  that  question  that 
I  was  going  to  ask  you  next. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Well,  ask   it   again. 

Chairman  WAI, sir.  Well,  I  try  to  keep  them  from  laughing,  but  when  the 
commissioners  make  such  good  jokes  as  you  do  1  can't  do  it. 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSON.  That  is  my   fatal   weakness,   probably. 

Mr.  TYSON.   Well  you  ought   to  be   indulged. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  should? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Sure. 

Commissioner  G AKKKTSON.  You  resented  the  idea,  evidently  strongly,  as  nil 
employer,  that  the  union  labor  man  owed  allegiance,  should  place  his  allegi- 
ance to  the  union  in  advance  of  his  allegiance  to  the  employer? 

Mr.  TYSON.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GAI:I:KTSON.  Have  you  ever  thought,  in  contrasting  the  condi- 
tions that  obtained,  say.  in  the  days  before  the  union-labor  movement  in  this 
country — I  will  only  deal  with  it  here — had  any  great  movement  or  power 
and  the  time  when  they  did  have  a  rcnain  amount  of  power,  which  lias  done 
the  most  for  the  man  in  that  period,  the  employer  or  the  union? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Well,  Mr.  Garretson,  I  can  only  compare  conditions  as  exist 
in  San  Francisco  under  union  domination  with  other  plants  where  it  does  n<.t 
exist,  and  I  contend  and  can  show  that  the  laboring  man  where  unions  do 
not  dominate  is  better  off.  They  earn  more  money.  They  have  much  better 
working  conditions.  As  an  employer  I  am  very  proud  to  go  into  a  camp  and 
see  it  clean,  healthy,  and  wholesome;  to  see  the  employees  all  happy  and 
contented.  There  is  nothing  that  gives  an  employer  more  pleasure  than  to 
go  into  a  lumber  camp  and  see  them  all  contented  and  happy  and  well  treated 
jind  well  fed,  the  children  playing  around  the  streets,  going  to  school.  And 
without  any  union  domination,  Mr.  Garretson,  throughout  this  coast  in  the 
lumber  camps  great  improvements  have  boon  made  in  conditions. 

Commissioner  G  AKKKTSON.  That  is  one  type  of  employer  that  does  that. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Well,  that  is  the  only  one  I  can  speak  for. 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSON.  Now,  on  the  other  hand — 

Mr.  TYSON.  The  only  one  I  am  familiar  with.     Pardon  me. 

Commissioner   G  AKKKTSON.   Yes. 

Mr.  TYSON.  They  have  established  schools.  They  have  established  churches. 
They  have  established  halls.  We  have  in  our  camps  moving  pictures  in  the  halls 
for  the  amusement  of  the  men ;  and  we  have  those  talking  machines  and 
Victrolas  and  amusements  of  all  kinds. 
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Commissioner  GAEKETSON.  Who  pays  for  those? 

Mr.  TYSON.  We  do. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSON.  You  do? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do.  Now,  don't  understand  that  that  is  entirely 
from  a  humanitarian  standpoint. 

Commissioner  GARHETSON.  Good  business. 

Mr.  TYSON.  It  is  good  business. 

Commissioner  'GARRETSON.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  TYSON.  The  better  conditions  we  give  our  men,  the  better  quarters 
we  given  them,  the  better  surroundings  we  give  them  the  better  men  we  have 
and  the  more  work  we  get  out  of  them. 

Commissioner  GARKETSON.  Now,  put  the  other  side  of  the  picture  and  the 
other  type  of  employer. 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  can't. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  No;  but  I  am  only  taking  from  testimony  here — 
that  is,  testimony  before  this  commission — the  type  of  employer  who,  instead 
of  wanting  the  children  playing  on  the  streets,  banishes  family  life ;  who  gives 
kennels  for  his  men  to  live  in;  who  institutes  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  charges 
the  men  a  dollar  apiece  for  its  privileges,  and  uses  its,  secretary  for  a  spy. 
Now,  what  can  be  done ;  does  that  man  enjoy  seeing  the  things  that  you  have 
named,  or  does  he  enjoy  their  absence  as  an  evidence  of  profit?  Now,  that  is 
•\vhat  I  want  to  know  your  opinion  of,  the  two  classes  of  employers. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Mr.  Garretson,  there  is  no  profit  in  that  kind  of  treatment,  and 
the  employer  who  does  that  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  on  this  coast. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  all  the  testimony  I  am  citing  has  been  given 
on  this  coast. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Well,  sir,  there  are  few  of  them  known  in  the  lumber  business 
that  I  know  of.  They  all  do  it  as  I  do,  from  experience. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  TYSON.  It  is  a  business  proposition  to  make  the  men  comfortable  and 
happy. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Now,  howr  much  is  the  influence  of  the  labor  union 
in  establishing  wages  and  hours  reflected  in  the  open-shop  camps? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Not  one  bit. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Not  an  iota? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Not  an  iota. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  They  have  never  had  any  influence  in  that  direc- 
tion? 

Mr.  TYSON.  None  whatever. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  other  questions? 

Commissioner  LENNON.  I  want  to  ask  one  question,  and  just  one.  I  want  to 
know  whether  I  properly  understood  from  your  testimony  that  in  industry  the 
employment  of  labor  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  commodity  in  production. 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  In  the  employment  of  labor,  do  you  look  upon  it  as 
a  debt? 

Mr.  TYSON.  In  one  sense  we  do,  and  in  another  sense  we  don't.  It  has  a 
value,  and  therefore  should  be  in  a  sense  treated  as  a  debt. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  COM  SIGNS.  Mr.  Tyson,  you  spoke  of  your  place  at  Humboldt. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir;  Humboldt  Bay. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Humboldt  Bay? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  you  had  a  thousand  people. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Employed  there. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  say  they  are  pretty  steady — that  is,  that  your 
force  is  quite  steady. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Did  you  tell  the  number  of  men  you  have  here  to 
hire  during  the  year  to  keep  up  that  force  of  a  thousand? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Well,  Professor,  I  stated  I  didn't  have,  I  didn't  think,  more 
than  25  men. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  A  month? 

Mr.  TYSON.  A  month,  that  would  come  and  go. 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.  Probably  250? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Now,  what  proportion  of  them  lived  there — m  the 
sense  of  having  a  family? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Pardon  me? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  proportion  of  them  have  families  and  live 
there? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Probably  one-half  of  them.  We  aim  to  keep  men  with  families. 
They  are  metter  men ;  they  are  better  workers. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  are  your  rates  of  wages ;  I  suppose  it  is  a 
lumber  camp? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Lumber  camp;  yes,  sir.  The  lowest  wages  is  $2.25,  and  the 
highest  $10  a  day  to  some  of  the  skilled  men. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  class  gets  $10  a  day? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Sawyers  and  saw  filers  are  the  most  skilled  men  in  the  mill. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   Is  it  logging? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Logging;  yes.  sir;  we  pay  them  by  the  month  in  the  woods.  We 
pay  thorn  from  $3  to  $5  a  day. 

Commissioner  COMMONS  How  do  these  mon.  come  to  you?  Do  you  go  to  pri- 
Mtte  employment  otlices  in  the  cities? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Oh,  they  come  there. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   They  come? 

Mr.  TYSON.  They  come  there.     They  come  and  go  of  their  own  accord. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  the  methods  by  which  you  keep  them  so  steady 
are  those  that  you  have  described? 

Mr.  TYSON.    Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   That  is  those  various  amusements? 

Mr.  TYSON.   We  mako  them  feel  at  home. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Moving  pictures  and  things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  TYSON.    Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  other  features  have  you?  Do  you  have  other 
things? 

Mr.  TYSON.  We  have  fire  drills.  We  have  throe  fire  companies,  and  once  a 
month  we  have  a  contest,  and  wo  giv«»  thorn  a  i>ri/e.  Tiien  ihey  have  a  hall  in 
the  hall.  We  make  them  feel  at  home,  so  that  ihoy  don't  go  from  the  camp. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  you  find  that  HI-TO  is  much  drinking  and  intem- 
perance among  tho  mon? 

Mr.  TYSON.  There  is  no  drinking  in  our  camp. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.    Are  there  any  saloons? 

Mr.  TYSON.   No,  sir;  there  is  not  a  saloon:  we  don't  ponuil  a  saloon. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.    What  nationalities  have  you? 

Mr.  TYSON.  All  kinds — Scotch,  French  Canadians,  some  Italians,  sonic  Scan- 
dinavians. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  is  1h»    s'-ltoo]  <\<tem?     What  do  you  furnish? 

Mr.  TYSON.  We  build  the  school,  and  we  support,  it,  and  the  county  pays  the 
teacher. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Has  there  ever  boon  any  organization  of  labor  in 
that  camp  or  town? 

Mr.  TYSON.   No,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   Never  been  organized? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Ever  been  any  agitators  come  in? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a  big  strike,  we  had  right  after  the  earth- 
quake and  fire,  we  had  a  strike  for  three  months.  People  came  up  from  here, 
emissaries  from  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco  went  up  there, 
and  the  whole  county — our  mill,  we  had  two  mills,  and  there  are  14  in  the 
county — they  all  struck  the  1st  day  of  May,  1906;  7,000  men  walked  out.  Some 
of  them  had  worked  for  us  for  28  years. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   What  were  their  demands? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Closed  shop.  We  could  not  discharge  a  man  without  showing 
cause — all  the  demands  that  you  ever  heard  of,  Professor. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.    Wage  demands? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No  wage  demands;  no,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   Any  demands  about  lessening  the  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Not  a  bit.    Just  closed  shop  and 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   When  did  you  reduce  the  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  TYSON.  That  is  before  that,  sir. 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.   They  were  then  on  the  10-hour  plan? 

Mr.  TYSON.  They  were  on  the  10-hour  basis.  Four  years  before  that,  I  think 
it  was,  we  reduced  it  from  12  to  10  hours. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  are  you  able  to  get  your  conditions— how  were 
they  able,  with  your  conditions  being  so  good,  to  get  your  people  stirred  up? 

Mr.  TYSON.  We  were  not  watching  the  doors,  that  was  all.     -We  are  now. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  They  got  in  and  got  employment? 

Mr.   TYSON.    They  got  in   there.     Some  of  them   sold   pictures,    and   others 
solicited  for  life  insurance  and  all  the  subterfuges  you  ever  heard  of  wer<  • 
to  got  to  the  men. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.    How  many  of  the  old  employees  were  taken  back? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Nearly  all  of  them. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  those  are  the  ones  who  are  now  there? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Except  the  vicious  ones.  We  kept  tab  on  them.  They  are  gone. 
They  are  not  in  the  county.  They  packed  their  blankets  and  left. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  proportion?  You  said  about  one-half  of 
your 

Mr.  TYSON.   Oh,  no. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Have  families,  I  mean. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes;  I  should  say  nearly  half  of  them. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Were  any  of  those  that  had  families — 

Mr.  TYSON.  We  did  not  disturb  them  in  their  house  at  all.  Wo  left  them 
there  because  we  knew  that  they  would  wake  up. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Were  any  of  these  that  were  members  of  these  agi- 
tators, the  vicious  class  that  were  discharged  finally? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No,  sir ;  not  the  family  men.     They  were  not. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  No  cases  where  family  men  were  sent  away  as  a 
result  of  that  strike? 

Mr.  TYSON.  For  that  reason  we  felt  the  family  men  are  very  much  safer 
to  employ.  They  have  something  at  stake.  The  man  with  a  blanket  hasn't  any. 
He  can  go  to-day  or  to-morrow. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  feel  that  men  with  families  are  more  efficient 
workers  than  men  without  families? 

Mr.  TYSON.  They  certainly  are. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  is  your  way  of  arriving  at  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Well,  to  start  with  they  stay  at  home  at  night.  They  get  some 
sleep.  They  haven't  got  their  heads  full  of  foolishness.  They  have  their  minds 
on  their  business.  They  are  interested  in  their  wives  and  their  homes  and 
their  children,  and  they  know  thrift  and  industry  will  help  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Those  are  reasons  that  naturally  occur,  but  do  you 
see  the  result? 

Mr.  TYSON.  We  certainly  do,  or  we  wouldn't  continue  to  employ  them. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  think  you  are  the  first  employer,  Mr.  Tyson,  that 
I  have  found  that  has  any  such  experience. 

Mr.  TYSON.  That  is  our  experience,  Professor. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  wanted  to  know  whether — I  wanted  to  find  out 
\vhy  you  are  able  to  keep  a  staff  of  people  there  steadily  while  as  is  the  general 
statement  of  every  employer  in  the  State — on  the  coast — that  it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Our  plants  are  isolated  and  as — 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  far  are  you  from  the  railroad? 

Mr.  TYSON.  We  have  our  own  road,  our  own  railroad  runs  ijito  the  camp, 
but  we  have  no  railroad  from  San  Francisco.  They  are  building  it  now. 
We  will  have  it  next  year.  We  have  to  go  by  water  to  Humboldt  Bay,  about 
250  miles,  and  then  we  are  about  30  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  We  are 
isolated.  There  are  no  influences  at  all  at  work  there  to  disturb  the  men. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is,  no  migratory  labor? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No,  sir ;  none  whatever. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  can  come  through  there  under  any  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  TYSON.  No,  sir.  So  that  is  probably  the  reason  we  are  the  exception.  I 
believe  you  will  find  that  all  isolated  plants,  though,  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience and  are  working  the  same  way.  Where  plants  are  in  large  towns  or 
close  to  large  towns,  why  they  have  lots  of  trouble.  The  men  come  and  go. 
They  go  to  town  and  get  drunk  and  get  into  trouble.  We  don't  have  to  contend 
with  that  at  any  of  our  plants.  We  have  no  saloons;  we  have  no  disturbing 
factors,  we  won't  permit  them  there. 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.  In  furnishing  these  statistics  on  wages  and  hours, 
would  you  give  the  number  of  men  at  each  rate  of  pay,  and  each  occupation? 

Mr.  TYSON.  In  Humholdt — at  our  plants? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  There,  and  also  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 

Mr.  TYSON.   Yes. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Give  us  the  number  of  men  at  each  rate  of  pay. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes ;  I  will. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  also,  if  you  can,  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
the  men  in  your  establishment  compared  with  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
union  men  under  union  restrictions. 

Mr.  TYSON.  We  can  give  you  that  only  in  the  way  of  a  percentage,  Professor. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  have  given  it  to  us  in  the  aggregate  as  15  to 
20  per  cent? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Can  you  not  give  it  in  specific  examples  for  each 
occupation? 

Mr.  TYSON.  We  don't  deal  with  it  that  way.  We  take  the  cost  per  thousand 
feet. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  TYSON.  That  is  the  way  we  figure  the  cost.     Our  cost  sheets  show. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  could  give  us  an  analysis  of  the  two  cost  sheets 
in  two  plan's? 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  can't  do  that  to-day  or  to-m»rrow.  It  will  take  us  some 
time.  I  can  mail  it  to  you. 

•Mimissioner  GARRETSON.  Cost  sheet  against  overhead. 

Mr.  TYSON.  We  deal  with  it  separately. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  do? 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes;  the  overhead,  we  can  give  you  that. 

Commissioner  (  JARKKTSON.  We  do  not  care  for  the  overhead. 

Mr.  TYSON.  No;  that  don't  interest  you.     It  is  only  labor  that  you  wish"? 

Commissioner  (  JARKKTSON.  That  is  it.  What  do  you  understand,  Mr.  Tyson — 
I  nu-ant  to  ask  you  before,  but  the  chairman  jarred  me  away  from  it — how  do 
you  understand  collective  bargaining?  Bear  in  mind  I  ask  that  because  there 
are  so  many  interpretations  of  that  phrasv-. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir.  How  do  you  mean,  the  actual  operation,  or  how 
does  it 

Commissioner  GARUKTSON.   I  >o  yon   mean  collective  bargaining  applies. to  ono 
employer  dealing  with  a  number  of  employees,  or  a  large  number  of  em;, 
dealing  wilh  a  series  of  employers  or  a  collection  of  employers? 

Mr.  TYSON.  1  understand  collective  bargaining  in  this  sense,  Mr.  Garretson  : 
Where  the  employers  are  organized,  that  organization  deals  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  organized  labor. 

Commissioner  GARKKTSON.  That  is  my  own  interpretation  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Mr.  TYSON.  WThere  they  are  not  organized,  the  individual  employer  deals 
with  the  representative  of  organized  labor. 

Commissioner  GARRKTSON.  Well,  or  the  rank  and  file. 

Mr.  TYSON.  No;  we  don't  object  to  dealing  with  the  rank  and  file. 

Commissioner  GARRKTSON.   It  is  collective  bargaining  in  one  sense. 

Mr.  TYSON.  That  is  not  the  sense  that  I  understand  it. 

Commissioner  GARRKTSON.  Of  more  than  one  man? 

Mr.  TYSON.  That  is  not  the  sense  that  I  understand  it.  We  are  perfectly 
willing  at  any  and  all  times  to  meet  and  bargain  with  our  own  men.  That  is 
the  way  I  understand  collective  bargaining. 

Commissioner  GARRKTSON.  Collective  bargaining 

Mr.  TYSON.  Collective  bargaining,  as  I  understand  it,  was  to  meet  and  deal 
with  the  representatives,  the  officers,  the  business  agents,  the  walking  delegates 
of  organized  labor. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  are  compelled  to  differentiate  as  between  those 
two  propositions  if  you  are  looking  at  it  from- the  universal  union  standpoint,  for 
this  reason • 

Mr.  TYSON.  Is  there  any  collective  bargaining  with  the  actual  workman? 

Commissioner  GARRKTSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Commissioner  GARRKTSON.  The  biggest   industry  in  this  c .>n 

Mr.  TYSON.  That  may  be  so;  not  in  San  Francisco. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes,  sir ;  I  beg  pardon. 
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Mr.  TYSON.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  That  may  be.  I  would  not  contradict 
you,  because  I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  am  only  drawing  your  attention  to  the  fact. 
That  does  exist. 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  have  never  known  anybody  bargaining  where  organized  labor, 
where  the  officials  of  organized  labor,  were  not  present  and  had  to  say,  and 
the  workmen  were  behind  the  curtain  and  they  never  showed. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Your  education  has  been  neglected. 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  O'Connell  wants  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  spoke  of  these  firms  moving  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Oakland.  Will  you  also  furnish,  in  addition  to  the  name,  the  time 
when  they  moved? 

Mr.  TYSON.  You  mean — just  a  minute.  The  report  of  the  number  in  Oakland, 
the  report  of  the  number  in  San  Francisco,  pay  roll  of  the  Sunset,  single  pay 
roll,  relative  cost  of  all  plants — I  must  put  these  down.  You  want  a  report  of 
concerns  with  the  date  they  moved  from  San  Francisco  to  Oakland — the  re- 
spective dates? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes;  I  want  to  get  that  information.  You  might 
add  to  that  when  you  are  getting  it  the  cost  of  rents  in  San  Francisco  and  in 
Oakland. 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  understand.  Reports  of  plants  moved.  That  is  going  to  bo 
a  very  difficult  matter,  Mr.  O'Connell,  because  the  locations  are  not  on  a 
parallel.  They  are  not  similar. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  will  give  you  my  idea  of  this. 

Mr.  TYSON.  I  don't  see  how  I  could  do  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  am  asking  that  particularly  because  you  men- 
tioned some  that  moved  away  because  of  some  agreement  that  prevails  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  metal  trades  as  to  hours  and  wages  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, and  also  covers  Oakland. 

Mr.  TYSON.  Then  that  could  not  have  prompted  them  to  move ;  if  their  work- 
ing conditions  did  not  change  by  such  move,  they  must  have  moved  for  some 
other  reason. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  understood  you  to  assign  that  as  a  reason. 

Mr.  TYSON.  The  ones  I  spoke  of  I  know  positively  they  moved  on  account  of 
such  conditions,  but  the  others  they  must  have  moved  for  some  other  reason. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.     Thank  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  SAM  J.  EVA. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Will  you  give  us  your  name,  business  address,  and  business, 
please? 

Mr.  EVA.  Sam  ,T.  Eva,  and  my  business  address  is  224  Spear  Street,  San  Frr.n- 
cisco;  United  Engineering  Works. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  kind  of  business  are  they  engaged  in,  I  mean  more 
specifically? 

Mr.  EVA.  Shipbuilding  engineers. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  many  men  do  they  employ? 

Mr.  EVA.  Well,  between  four  and  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  men. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  with  them  here  in  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  EVA.  About  16  years. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  metal  trades 
labor  problem  in  this  city? 

Mr.    EVA.  Fairly   well. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  will  you  give  us  that  history,  then? 

Mr.  EVA.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  beginning  with  the  strike  of  1907,  conference  of  1910, 
agreement  you  had  with  them,  and  present  status. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Burton's  testimony  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  EVA.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  wasn't  here  this  morning,  and  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it. 
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After  the  fire,  and  it  was  approved  on  May  30,  1007.  we  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  union,  providing  for  a  reduction  in  hours  from  nine  hours 
to  eight  hours,  the  eight-hour  day  being  on  June  1,  1910.  That  agreement  was 
carried  out. 

After  a  great  many  conferences  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
unions — that  is,  the  iron  trades  council  and  the  California  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation— on  November  9,  1910,  and  was  in  effect  until  November  9,  1913.  That 
contract  wasn't  carried  out. 

The  fourth  clause  of  that  agreement  is: 

"Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  until  November  9,  1911.  On  Sep- 
tember 9,  1911,  a  conference  shall  be  called  to  decide  as  provided  in  section  3 
of  this  agreement  what  hours  shall  be  in  effect  from  November  9,  1911,  imtil 
November  9,  1913.  This  conference  shall  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
hours  in  force  at  that  time  among  men  working  within  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  California,  and  their  decision  shall  become  operative  oil 
November  9,  1911,  and  shall  be  in  effect  until  November  9.  1913." 

The  section  3  of  this  agreement  wasn't  adhered  to.  "  There  shall  be  no  lock- 
out on  the  part  of  the  employers,  nor  strike-  on  the  part  of  the  employees." 
That  was  violated  in  three  different  instances. 

In  one  instance  at  tin.'  I'nion  <!as  Engine  Co.,  because  one  of  the  men  that  was 
working  there  declined  to  pay  the  assessment  that  was  put  on  him  on  accoVmt  of 
the  McNamara  trial. 

Another  one  I  can  call  to  my  memory  was  the  Dow  Steam  Pump  Works,  be- 
cause there  was  objection  made  to  handy  men  doing  work  that  they  claimed  the 
machinists  should  do. 

And  another  one  I  have  in  mind  was  the  Union  Iron  Works,  because  the 
Union  Iron  Works  wanted  to  work  two  shifts  and  the  men  opposed  it.  They 
wanted  to  get  their  overtime. 

This  agreement  on  November  9,  1911,  was  the  result  of  a  suggestion  of  the 
conciliation  hoard  that  met  here  in  San  Francisco,  composed  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  employers  and  employees,  and  I  believe  it  \vas  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce — that  is,  the  president  that  was  at  that  time.  I 
believe  it  was  Capl.  Matson.  And  after  their  deliberation,  this  agreement  was 
suggested  and  entered  into.  A  portion  of  Ihe  report  of  the  conciliation  board  is 
as  follows: 

"We  find  that  further  along  in  our  finding  we  went  on  to  recite  our  reasons 
for  recommending  section  4,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  hoard  recommends  that  eight  hours  shall  continue  to  constitute  a  day's 
work  until  Novemher  5),  191 1,  instead  of  January  1.  1911.  as  asked  for  by  the 
California  Metal  Trades  Association,  for  the  reason  thai  in  the  judgment  of  the 
board  the  eight-hour  day  in  San  Francisco  iron  trades  having  been  in  force 
only  since  June  1.  1JHO.  a  period  of  about  live  months,  has  not  had  sutliciently 
long  trial.  It  is  believed  that  by  November  9,  1911,  when  the  eight-hour  day 
will  have  been  in  operation  a  year  and  five  months,  it  will  be  possible  to  reach 
a  more  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  its  justification  than  can  be  reached  at  this 
time.  There  are  many  who  express  the  opinion  that:  by  November  9,  1911,  the 
eight-hour  day  will  have  become  the  common  condition  of  the  Pacific  Coast  iron 
trade.  If  so,  there  will  then  at  that  time  be  no  further  issue  in  San  Francisco 
on  the  question  of  hours.  Should  it  not  have  become  a  common  condition  it  will 
be  dealt  with  as  provided  for  in  section  4  of  the  proposed  agreement." 

We  called  a  conference  or  asked  for  a  conference  with  the  iron  trades'  council 
for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  hours  as  provided  for  in  section  4,  and  we  were  met 
with  this  interpretation,  an  interpretation  that  was  asked  for  by  the  California 
Metal  Trades'  Association  and  was  afterwards  rescinded  by  the  conciliation 
board : 

"  Our  interpretation  of  section  4  of  the  findings  of  the  conciliation  board  is 
as  follows: 

"  On  September  9,  1911,  a  conference  shall  be  held  at  which  the  question  of 
hours  shall  be  discussed  and  such  action  taken  as  may  be  deemed  proper  and 
necessary  to  equalize  conditions  in  San  Francisco  and  competitive  locations. 
Both  parties  shall  come  together  frankly,  discuss  the  situation  from  all  points 
of  view,  and  act  in  such  manner  as  will  be  necessary  to  remove  whatever  con- 
dition in  the  matter  of  hours  which  may  then  exist  to  the  disadvantage  of  San 
Francisco  as  compared  with  other  cities  in  the  competitive  field." 

Gentlemen,  that  is  an  interpretation  that  was  signed  by  C.  M.  Elliott,  Mitchell 

Casey.  II.  Weinstock,  Joseph  Martin,  and after  they  had  given 

us  their  reasons  for  drafting  the  agreement  we  entered  into. 
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If  that  fourth  clause  is  read  very  carefully,  I  can  not  understand  how  any- 
body can  say  it  says  anything  more  or  less  than  equalization  of  hours,  and  we 
tried  to  equalize  with  them  and  we  failed. 

We  gathered  data  from  various  concerns  up  and  down  the  coast.     We  first 
ascertained  through  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  various  cities  the  people 
that   were   working   in   the   iron    industry.      We   sent    letters   to   those   jK'ople, 
with  blanks  to  fill  out,  and  asked  them  to  fill  them,  which  they  did,  and  t\\\> 
the  data  that  we  presented  to  the  conciliation  board. 

Our  data  showed  that  the  metal  trades  outside  of  San  Francisco  were  work- 
ing nine  hours  and  two  minutes  on  an  average.  They  presented  data  that 
made  an  average  of  8  hmrs  and  15  minutes.  The  conciliation  board  made  the 
remark  it  was  so  at  variance  that  they  didn't  care  to  take  it,  and  I  believe  I 
personally  made  the  remark  to  Col.  Weinstock  to  tear  it  up  and  get  their 
own  information  and  equalize,  on  that  basis.  And  I  take  it  for  granted  from 
what  transpired  afterwards  that  the  conciliation  board  could  not  me 
common  ground  on  the  question  of  equilization  of  hours,  because  they  made  a 
suggestion,  and  in  lieu  of  equalization  of  hours,  that  we  should  work  the  sanse. 
hours  that  we  are  working  now;  that  we  should  sign  for  five  years;  that  we 
should  enjoy  shop  conditions  equal  to  the  best  that  were  working  in  the  East 
at  that  time.  A  tentative  agreement  was  formed  with  that  as  a  suggestion, 
and  it  was  finally  rejected  by  the  unions  and  the  California  Metal  Trades 
ciation.  Now,  they  are  negotiating  for  an  agreement  at  the  present  time,  but 
so  far  we  have  not  entered  into  one,  and  from  my  experience  with  conferring 
with  organized  labor  of  San  Francisco  I  don't  think  that  they  take  their  agree- 
ments very  seriously  where  there  is  a  burden  for  them  to  carry  out.  If  the 
advantage  is  on  their  side,  they  very  readily  acquiesce  in  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  anything  to  say,  Mr.  Eva,  with  reference  to  the 
action  of  labor  unions  in  the  metal  trades  in  regard  to  restriction  of  output? 

Mr.  EVA.  Every  employer  knows  that  they  restrict  the  output  as  much  as  they 
possibly  can,  but  it  is  done  under  cover.  It  is  a  thing  you  can't  put  your  linger 
on  very  readily.  We  get  instances  of  it  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the 
union  on  the  metal  trades  industry  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  EVA.  In  what  way?     Cost  of  production? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Whether  they  have  caused  business  to  fall  away  or  not? 

Mr.  EVA.  Naturally  when  the  cost  of  production  increases,  business  will  de- 
crease. We  are  working  on  a  question  of  eight  hours  here,  and  other  sections 
are  working  on  nine  hours,  and  with  a  higher  wage  here  than  what  they  have 
in  other  localities,  that  is,  competitive  localities.  That  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference  to  the  breach  of 
agreements  by  unions? 

Mr.  EVA.  What?    I  can't  understand  you. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  with  reference  to  the 
breach  of  agreements  by  the  unions,  or  have  you  covered  that  fully? 

Mr.  EVA.  The  reaching  of  agreements? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  breach — breaking — or  have  you  covered  that  fully? 

Mr.  EVA.  I  think  I  have  covered  that  pretty  well.  I  don't  think  that  they 
consider  a  contract  serious,  as  I  mentioned  before.  From  my  standpoint  they 
didn't  carry  it  out  when  they  had  something  to  give,  or  when  we  had  something 
to  ask  from  them.  I  don't  believe  they  will  ever -carry  out  any  agreement  that, 
will  decrease  in  any  way  working  conditions  or  hours  or  wages  or  anything  else 
that  they  have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  more  agreements  broken 
by  the  unions  than  there  are  broken  by  employers  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  EVA.  I  don't  know  that.    I  am  acquainted  with  only  the  local  conditions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  other  questions? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  industry,  Mr.  Eva? 

Mr.  EVA.  Sixteen  years. 

Commissioner  WKI.N STOCK.  Can  you  give  this  Commission  any  idea  of  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  metal  trades  industry  in  San  Fnmnsco,  say.  10 
years  ago? 

Mr.  EVA.  No ;  I  can't. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Could  yon  approximate  it;  could  you  give  an  ap- 
proximate estimate? 
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Mr.  EVA.  That  was  compiled  at  one  time,  and  I  believe  it  is  of  record  in  the 
California  Metal  Trades  office,  and  I  believe  if  you  require  it  why  they  will  give 
it  to  you.  I  know  we  made  an  effort  to  copile  it.  At  the  time  that  I  was  work- 
ing at  the  Union  Iron  Works  about  23  years  ago,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
there  were  about  between  4,500  and  5,000  men  there. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Just  at  the  Union  Iron  Works? 
Mr.  EVA.  At  the  Union  Iron  Works  alone. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  You  would  not  venture  any  opinion  as  to  the  num- 
ber employed,  say,  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  EVA.  >,,»;  I  would  not,  because  I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  think  it  would  exceed  10,000? 

Mr.  EVA.  I  am  not  supposing,  Colonel. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Have  you  an  idea  of  how  many  there  are  em- 
ployed at  tliis  time  in  San  Francisco  in  the  metal  trades? 

Mr.  EVA.  Probably  5.000 ;  that  is  in  San  Francisco  and  right  around  the  bay, 
and  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  You  were  present  when  Mr.  Tyson  gave  his  testi- 
mony? 

Mr.  EVA.  A  portion  of  it. 

•  missionor  WKINSTOCK.  Well,  among  other  statements  that  Mr.  Tyson 
mad;-  was  that  about  10  years  ago  there  were  about  40,000  men  employed  in  the 
metal  trades  in  San  Francisco;  to-day  he  estimates  15,000  men  employed  in  San 
Francisco.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  conditions  how  nearly  correct  do  you 
think  those  figures  are? 

Mr.  EVA.  Well,  I  don't  know,  because  I  haven't  compiled  them  at  all.  I 
could  just  make  a  wild  guess  on  this  other.  1  believe  the  Union  Iron  Works 
are  employing  about  '-' <><:<)  men.  They  have  been  down  as  lo\v  as  1,000,  and 
we  :u«<;  employing  about  -KM)  men.  But  I  am  just  making  a  wild  guess  around 
the  rest  of  it  as  to  the  number  that  are  being  employed  at  the  present  time. 

Commissioner   WKINSTOCK.  Well,    let   us   see   whether   the  conditions   ;,;, 
far  as  you  know,  better  or  worse  than  they  are  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

For  oxaiup!o,«this  commission  held  a  bearing  in  Philadelphia  in  the  month  of 
June.  Among  the  witnesses  present  was  Mr.  Albert  Johnson,  the  president  of 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  His  statement  was  that  their  normal  number 
of  men  usually  employed  in  tln'ir  works  was  from  17.000  to  19.000,  a  minimum 
of  17,000  and  a  maximum  of  19,000,  and  that  they  were  employing  at  the  time 
that  he  testified  in  June  8,500. 

The  president  of  the  Moadoville  Steel  Co.,  I  think,  testified  that  their  normal 
number  was  O.oon,  and  that  they  were  then  employing  about  3.500. 

A  few  days  later  the  word  came  to  us  unofficially  that  the  Baldwin  Iron 
Works — or  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works — had  reduced  their  stafi*  from 
8,500  to  about  7,000.  The  explanation  offered  by  these  gentlemen  for  this 
slump  in  the  number  of  men  employed  was  the  general  depression  prevailing 
throughout  the  East.  Now,  have  the  number  of  men — has  there  boi-n  as  large 
a  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  men  employed  on  the  Pacifi  n  the  last 

year  or  two  as  those  figures  would  indicate  has  been  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  EVA.  Well,  I  am  not  in  position  to  answer  that  question,  because  I 
haven't  looked  up  the  number  of  men  that  was  employed  even  locally  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was,  only  as  far  as  our  own  particular  business  was 
concerned. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  take  your  own  enterprise,  Mr.  Eva;  how 
does  the  number  of  men  that  you  employ  to-day  compare  with  that  you  were 
employing,  say.  a  year  ago? 

Mr.   EVA.  One-half. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  About  one-half? 

Mr.  EVA.  One-half. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  conuaon  condition 
in  the  trade? 

Mr.  EVA.  Here? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes;  or  around  this  bay. 

Mr.  EVA.  Well,  of  course,  we  are  a  repair  shop.     We  can't  manufacture. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  Shipbuilding? 

Mr.  EVA.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Ship  repairing? 

Mr.   EVA.  Ship  repairing. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 
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Mr.  EVA.  And  we  do  a  small  amount  of  new  work  to  keep  our  organization, 
as  much  of  it  as  we  can.  And  that  new  work  that  we  do  take  in,  if  we  get 
a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one  we  are  tickled  to  death,  so  we  take  as  little  of  new 
work  as  we  possibly  can. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  don't  aim  to  make  a  profit  on  vour  new 
work? 

Mr.  EVA.  Can't  do  it.     DonU;  expect  to. 

Commissioner  WKIN  STOCK.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Tyson  who  testified  to  the 
effect  that  five  years  ago  the  logging  people  bought  their  equipment  in  San 
Francisco,  and  that  now  they  are  buying  their  equipment  in  the  Northwest 
from  open-shop  concerns.  How  does  that  statement  correspond  with  your  own 
knowledge  of  conditions? 

Mr.  EVA.  It  is  absolutely  true. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  large  a  volume  of  business  does  that  repre- 
sent, the  logging  equipments,  have  you  any  idea? 

Mr.  EVA.  I  haven't  any  idea. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Did  you  furnish  that  at  all.  in  your  plant,  did 
you  do  any  business  with  logging  camps? 

Mr.  EVA.  No. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  It  is  outside  of  your  branch? 

Mr.  EVA.  No;  absolutely  not. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  your  statement  would  simply  be  from 
your  general  knowledge  and  not  from  your  actual  knowledge? 

Mr.  EVA.  General  knowledge. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Are  there  any  equipments  for  logging  camps  being 
manufactured  in  San  Francisco  at  this  time  that  you  know  about? 

Mr.  EVA.  None,  whatever,  that  I  know  of. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  WThile  your  are  on  the  stand,  Mr.  Eva,  I  might 
ask  you  how  was  the  compensation,  the  workmen's  compensation  act,  affected 
your  industry? 

Mr.  EVA.  Well,  if  we  paid  the  rates  that  the  insurance  companies  demanded 
of  us,  at  the  rate  we  are  going  now,  we  would  pay  $20,000  in  one  year. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  carry  your  own  insurance? 

Mr.  EVA.  We  carry  our  own  insurance. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Have  you  looked  up  to  see  what  the  insurance  has 
actually  cost  you  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  for  example? 

Mr.  EVA.  No;  I  haven't. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  don't  know? 

Mr.  EVA.  No. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Could  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  EVA.  No;  I  couldn't  do  that.  I  do  know  this,  that  it  has  been  very 
satisfactory  in  carrying  our  own  insurance.  I  do  know  that. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  have  had  no  difficulty  in  complying 

Mr.  EVA.  You  must  remember  this,  that  the  work  that  we  carry  on  is  not 
as  large  a  class  of  work  as  what  the  Union  Iron  Works  carries  on,  and  naturally 
there  would  not  be  the  hazard;  that  is,  that  there  would  be  with  the  Union 
Iron  Works. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  have  you  found  it  a  serious  burden? 

Mr.  EVA.  It  would  be  a  serious  burden,  yes,  if  we  insured  with  the  insur- 
ance companies. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  But  carrying  your  own  insurance  you  don't  find 
it  a  serious  burden? 

Mr.  EVA.  Up  to  the  present  time.  If  we  had  a  serious  accident,  yes,  it  would 
be  a  serious  burden ;  no  question  about  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  If  you  had  the  power  would  you  wipe  out  the  law? 

Mr.  EVA.  I  would  not. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  would  not  wipe  it  out? 

Mr.  EVA.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Why  not? 

Mr.  EVA.  For  the  simple  reason  in  the  first  place  we  have  never  had  any 
serious  accidents  in  our  establishment,  and,  of  course,  nothing  of  a  great 
amount  to  pay.  But  we  have  had  a  number  of  minor  accidents,  and  in  those 
minor  accidents  we  have  compensated  our  employees  better  than  the  com- 
pensation act  provides  for.  Another  thing  why,  is,  the  men  are  getting  what 
I  think  is  their  just  dues  with  this  law.  The  lawyers  and  the  sharks  in 
general  are  not  putting  the  money  in  their  pocket,  but  it  is  going  just  where 
it  does  the  most  good. 
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Commissioner  WEIN  STOCK.  To  the  injured  worker. 

Mr.  EVA.  To  the  injured  worker. 

Commissioner  WEIN  STOCK.  I  suppose  that  it  might  be  also  added  that  it  saves 
the. employer  from  being  dragged  into  court  and  subjected  to  litigation? 

Mr.  EVA.  That  is  another  reason  why  I  favor  it.  You  know  what  you  have 
got  to  do.  And  as  long  as  we  have  the  commission  in  San  Francisco  that  we 
have  now  that  will  interpret  the  law  as  it  should  be  I  have  absolutely  no  ob- 
jection to  it  other  than  this,  I  think  it  can  be  improved  upon. 

I  think  that  the  employer  should — or  the  employee  should  pay  his  burden, 
the  State  should  pay  its,  and  the  employer  should  pay  his  portion.  In  other 
words,  I  believe  that  society  in  general  should  pay  for  the  injuries  to  workmen, 
and  not  any  particular  trade.  It  should  not  be  the  burden  on  the  trade  or 
on  that  particular  shop.  Society  should  pay  it. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  That  is  on  the  theory  that  the  worker  is  not  con- 
tributing to  the  compensation  now? 

Mr.  EVA.  Yes ;  he  is  not. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  would  have  him  contribute? 

Mr.  EVA.  I  would;  ys. 

Commissioner  WF.IXSTOCK.  Well,  may  I  remind  yon,  Mr.  Eva,  of  this  fact, 
that  the  worker  is  called  upon  to  contribute  first  two  weeks'  pay.  He  get* 
no  compensation  for  the  first  two  weeks.  That  is  the  first  compensation  that 
he  makes. 

Mr.  EVA.  Excuse  me  one  minute.  And  that  two  weeks'  proposition,  that 
saves  the  workers  a  great  many  accidents. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  EVA.  During  my  employment  with  the  Union  Iron  Works  we  paid  a 
stipend  every  day  or  two,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  to  the  Union  Iron 
Works  or  to  an  insurance  company,  and  for  that  stipend  we  were  given  medical 
aid,  and  I  don't  remember  how  far  it  went  now.  It  is  too  long  ago.  But  I 
do  know  this,  that  there  were  a  great  many  men  that  would  injure  themselves 
in  a  minor  way  so  that  they  could  hav«»  a  few  days'  vacation. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  I  see,  You  think  that  this  two  weeks,  that  the  low 
compensation  for  the  first  t\vo  weeks  has  a  restraining  influence? 

Mr.  EVA.  Absolutely,  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  worker. 

Commissioner  Wr:  IN  STOCK.  Well,  I  am  dealing  now  with  cases  of  legitimate 
accidents.  The  first,  contribution  that  the  worker  makes  is  his  two  weeks'  pay. 
The  second  contribution  that  lie  makes  is  that  he  only  gets  65  per  cent  of  his 
wage,  and  the  third  compensation — 

Mr.  EVA.  Excuse  me  one  minute,  Colonel,  again.  Sometimes  G5  per  cent  of 
his  wage  is  more  than  he  earns,  his  average  wage  for  the  year. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  His  average  wage  for  ihe  year  is  taken  as  a  basis. 

Mr.  EVA.  Yes ;  it  is  not  taken  in  the  right  way.  It  is  taken  on  an  average  of 
300  working  days.  Well,  that  is  wrong. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  It  is  taken  on  300  days,  Mr.  Eva,  if  he  work* 
at  least  275  days  in  the  year,  but  if  he  works,  say,  six  months  in  the  year 
the  compensation  is  based  not  upon  his  wage  but  upon  his  average  earnings? 

Mr.  EVA.  Yes,  sir — well,  it  is  not. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  It  is,  I  know,  because  I  have  figured  it  myself. 

Mr.  EVA.  The  figures  we  have  got  from  the  compensation  board  is  not  so. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  that  may  be,  but  I  know  that  is  the  rule  of 
the  board. 

Mr.  EVA.  Well,  what  we  receive — I  don't  know  what  the  rule  of  the  board  is, 
but  I  know  what  we  receive  and  I  know  what  we  pay. 

Commissioner  WETN STOCK.  I  was  going  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
third  contribution  that  the  worker  makes  is  the  pain  and  suffering,  for  which 
he  gets  no  pay.  So  that  the  suggestion  you  have  to  make,  so  far  as  the  work- 
man is  concerned,  has  already  been  anticipated  by  the  law,  and  he  does  pay 
his  fair  contribution  to  it. 

Mr.  EVA.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

That  is  all.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  W.u.sir.  Anything  else?    Anything  from  any  of  the  commissioners? 

Have  you  noticed  any  bad  effect  on  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  San  Fran- 
cisco which  is  directly  traceable  to  the  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  EVA.  Since  the  eight-hour  day  was  in  vogue  there  are  33  vessels  that  were 
bid  on  by  sometimes  the  Union  Iron  Works  alone  and  sometimes  by  a  number 
of  other  works,  depending  on  their  capacity,  totaling  125,500  gross  tons. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  Mr.  McGregor's  company,  the  Union  Iron  \\~orks? 

Mr.  EVA.  He  is  included.  This  is  the  number  of  vessels  that  wo  bid  on 
and  went  to  other  sections  of  the  country.  And  every  firm  in  San  Fransicso  is 
bidding  on  work,  bid  to  make  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one,  and  if  they  do  that 
they  are  happy,  and  every  one  of  us  when  we  get  enough  to  keep  our  organiza- 
tion going. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  say,  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  a  direct  answer, 
and  I  think  I  am  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  EVA.  Go  ahead. 

Chairman  \VALSH.  Now,  I  would  like  you  to  just  answer  my  question  right 
straight  out :  Do  you  claim,  now,  or  do  you  say,  that  you  trace  the  loss  of  those 
33  contracts  to  the  eight-hour  day  in  San  Francisco?  Answer  it  yes  or  no,  if 
you  can. 

Mr.  EVA  (after  a  pause).  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  right. 

Mr.  EVA.  I  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all;  thank  you. 

Mr.  EVA.  But  one  thing  more,  now,  I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  state. 

Chairman  WAXSH.  Very  good.  Explain  it  briefly,  if  you  can,  without  mak- 
ing one  of  these  extra  long  statements. 

Mr.  EVA.  Well,  now,  just  one  minute.  I  want  to  say  further  it  totaled  ap- 
proximately $15,000,000  worth  of  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes.    That  is  all,  thank  you.    Call  your  next. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  want  to  call  any  more? 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  will  adjourn  now  till  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  in.  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  10  o'clock 
a.  m.  of  the  following  day,  Thursday,  September  3,  1914,) 


SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL.,  Thursday,  September  3,  1914 — 10  a.  m. 

Present :  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  Lennon,  O'Connell,  Commons,  Gar- 
retson,  and  Weinstock.  William  O.  Thompson,  counsel. 

Commissioner  WTEINSTOCK  (acting  chairman).  The  hearing  will  come  to 
order. 

For  the  information  of  those  present  it  will  be  well  to  explain  that  this  is 
the  last  day  at  the  command  of  the  commission  for  public  hearings.  Whatever 
other  hearings  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  will  be  executive  hearings. 

We  find  ourselves  faced  with  the  fact  that  we  have  10  witnesses  to  examine 
and  only  five  hours  in  which  to  conduct  the  examinations.  The  time  limit, 
therefore,  for  each  witness  must  not  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  first  witness  to  be  called  will  be  Mr.  Hannon  for  the  iron  trades. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  HANN01T. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Will  you  give  your  name  and  address  to  the 
reporter  ? 

Mr.  HANNON.  William  Hannon. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  For  the  benefit  of  the  commission,  will  you 
as  briefly  as  possible  present  your  views  and  such  facts  as  you  feel  the  com- 
mission ought  to  know  relative  to  the  industrial  conditions  in  San  Francisco 
and  vicinity? 

Mr.  HANNON.  I  wTill  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  great  deal  of  this  matter 
was  gone  over  yesterday,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission by  repeating  things  that  were  said  by  other  witnesses  for  the  iron 
trades  yesterday. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Will  you  answer  these  questions,  Mr.  Hannon? 
Do  you  know  of  any  other  places  on  the  Pacific  coast  outside  of  San  Francisco, 
where  collective  bargaining  is  carried  on? 

Mr.  HANNON.  Yes;  I  do.  Not  such  as  is  carried  on  in  San  Francisco,  whore 
the  employers  bargain  collectively  with  the  employees;  that  is,  as  an  associa- 
tion; but  I  do  know  of  places  on  the  Pacific  coast  where  individual  employers 
bargain  with  their  employees  collectively,  that  is,  the  employees  bargain  col- 
lectively with  the  individual  shopowners. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Will  you  name  the  places? 

Mr.  HANNON.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  in  the  majority  of  the  shops  in  that  city. 
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Acting  Chairman  WEIXSTOCK.  That  is,  the  individual  employers  recognize  and 
deal  with  unions? 

Mr.  HAXXOX.  Yes,  sir.     And  the  eight-hour  day  is  worked  in  those  shops 

Acting  Chairman  WEIXSTOCK.  And  other  places? 

Mr.  HANXON  (continuing).  Contrary  to  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
here.  Some  shops  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Acting  Chairman  WEI.N  STOCK.  Can  you  name  the  shops? 

Mr.  HAXXOX.  Yes;  I  can  name  some  of  them. 

Acting  Chairman  WEIXSTOCK.  Will  you  do  so? 

Mr.  HAXXOX.  Kilhurne  &  Clark,  Hunter  &  Lane,  Smith  &  Watson.  There  are 
about  20  other  shops  in  Seattle  where  they  bargain  collectively  with  the  em- 
ployees and  work  an  eight-hour  day,  the  names  I  haven't  got  right,  at  hand. 

Acting  Chairman  WKI>  STOCK.  Can  you  get  the  list  of  names  and  send  them 
into  the  commission  for  record? 

Mr.  HAXXOX.  Yes,  sir;  I  can. 

Acting  Chairman  WEIXSTOCK.  Will  you  do  so? 

Mr.  HANXOX.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

(See  Hannon  Exhibit  No.  1.) 

Acting  Chairman  WKIXSTOCK.  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  instance  where 
certain  employers  wished  to  deal  collectively  with  tlu-ir  men  and  were  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  employers'  associal  ion? 

Mr.  HAXXOX.  Yes,  sir.  Several  years  ago.  when  the  machinists  in  the  North- 
west were  striking  for  an  eight-hour  day,  I  went  and  talked  with  individual 
shopowners  who  told  me  they  would  be  glad  to  gi\<»  Hie  fight-hour  day  and  deal 
with  their  men  if  it  were  not  for  the  fad  that  the  metal  trades  association 
would  not  permit  them  to  obtain  any  castings  in  t!:e  town  where  they  had  their 
shops.  They  had  such  a  monopoly  of  things  it  would  be  impossible  and  would 
be  ruination  for  any  sho]M)wner  to  deal  with  the  organization  on  account  of 
the  opposition  and  attitude  of  the  metal  tr  -•••iaiion. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  locations  where 
those  circumstances  happened? 

Mr.  HAXXOX.  They  happened  in  Seattle,  Wash.;  in  Spokane,  Wash.;  and 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

Acting  Chairman    WKIN.NTOCK.   Can  you   name  si  MM- i  lie  cases  and   names? 

Mr.  HANNON.  1  can  get  them  for  the  commission. 

Ing  Chairman  WKINSKKK.  Will  you  send  them  in? 

Mr.  H.\.\\o\.  Yes.  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINMO<  K.  I>id  you  hear  Mr.  Tyson  on  yesterday  stale 
that  certain  shops  had  been  forced  to  leave  San  l-Yancisco  and  move  to  Oak- 
land on  account  of  the  closed  shop  and  labor  conditions  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  HA\\O\.    \es,  sir;  I  did. 

Acting  Chairman  WKI  \\li.-it   is  your  answer? 

Mr.  H .\\\o.\.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the  time  thai  Mr.  Tyson  evidently  was  not 
very  familiar  with  the  condition  in  the  iron  trades  when  he  made  that  state- 
men!,  and  similar  statements  have  been  made  through  papers  controlled  by  the 
employers'  association  and  favorable  lo  them  to  the  same  elVect  without  justifi- 
cation. Ho  mentioned  the  Moore  &  Scott,  the  I'mtcd  Engineering  Works,  the 
Standard  <'Jas  Engine  Co.,  and  the  Atlas  (las  Engine  Co.  as  having  been  forced 
to  leave  San  Francisco  on  account  of  the  labor  conditions  and  the  eight-hour 
day  and  move  to  Oakland.  The  same  conditions  prevail  in  Oakland  in  r 
to  the  eight-hour  day  and  labor  conditions  in  the  iron  trades  as  prevail  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  men  in  those  shops  are  organized  just  the  same  as  they  are 
in  San  Francisco  and  covered  by  the  same  agreement. 

Acting  Chairman  WEIXSTOCK.  I  >o  you  know  of  any  town  in  California  where 
a  nine-hour  day  is  being  worked;  and  if  so.  how  is  business  in  those  places  as 
compared  with  San  Francisco  and  Oakland? 

Mr.  MAXXON.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  I  can  name  I. .  »s  Angeles,  Fresno,  and  Bakers- 
iield,  three  towns  where  the  nine-hour  day  is  in  efi'ect,  and  where  there  is  not 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  normal  force  employed  at  this  time  in  those  shops 
in  those  towns.  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  this  on  account  of  traveling 
through  those  places  for  our  organization,  and  know  the  number  of  men  that  we 
have  working  at  those  places  at  this  particular  time,  and  it  is  laid  to  the  general 
depression  of  business  throughout  the  country,  and  the  same  conditions  prevail 
here  in  San  Francisco,  and.  if  anything,  the  conditions  in  that  resect  are  bet- 
ter in  San  Franci>co  ami  Oakland  than  they  are  in  even  those  nine-hour  towns. 
ing  Chairman  WEIXSTOCK.  Your  point  is  that  in  the  nine-hour  towns  they 
are  working  only  about  half  the  normal  force? 
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Mr.  HANNOX.  Just  about. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  And  what  per  cent  of  the  normal  force  are  they 
working  on  in  San  Francisco  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HANNON.  Working  better  than  that;  about  75  por  cent,  I  should  think. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  normal? 

Mr.  HANNON.  I  would  like  to  make  one  other  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
that  is  with  regards  to  the  claim  made  by  some  employers  that  they  can  not 
compete  with  their  competitors  in  the  Northwest  and  in  Los  Angeles  on  account 
of  having  to  work  an  eight-hour  day  here  and  working  a  nine-hour  day  in  those 
other  places. 

I  wish  to  say  that  prior  to  1910  the  10-hour  day  was  worked  in  Los  Angeles 
when  the  eight-hour  day  went  into  effect  here.  Since  that  time,  on  account  of  a 
strike  down  there,  a  nine-hour  day  has  been  secured,  so  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  one  hour  at  this  time,  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  eight-hour  day  went  into 
effect  in  San  Francisco.  There  is  only  one  hour  difference.  There  was  one 
hour  difference  prior  to  that. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  heard  the  statement  made  that  there  were 
less  metal-trades  mechanics  or  workmen  in  San  Francisco  now  than  there  was 
before  the  eight-hour  day  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  HANNON.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  the  answer? 

Mr.  HANNON.  Well,  I  say  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  know  just  about  how 
many  metal-trades  workmen  were  employed  before  the  eight-hour  day  went  into 
effect,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  know  about  how  many  are  employed  now,  be- 
cause we  are  very  nearly  100  per  cent  organized  here  in  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity.  And  we  have  at  this  time — that  is,  not  this  particular  time,  but  we 
will  say  on  an  average  at  this  time — more  members  in  our  organization  than  we 
had  prior  to  the  time  that  the  eight-hour  day  went  into  effect. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  heard  the  statement  made,  I  think  by  Mr. 
Tyson,  possibly  other  employers  as  well,  that  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  for 
the  oil  fields,  oil  tanks,  and  so  forth,  had  gone  to  Los  Angeles  in  place  of 
coming  to  San  Francisco.  Can  you  throw  any  light  upon  that  point? 

Mr.  HANNON.  Well,  I  don't  know  of  any  firms  in  San  Francisco  that  ever 
competed  in  that  line  with  the  firms  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  I  don't 
know  of  one.  They  have  large  oil  tool  shops  in  Los  Angeles.  They  haven't  got 
any  here  or  any  in  Oakland.  They  haven't  got  any  in  Stockton,  or  any  in  San 
Jose,  or  any  other  places.  They  have  one  or  two  in  Bakersfield  and  in  other 
small  towns  in  the  oil  fields.  But  there  has  never  been  to  my  knowledge  any 
competition  in  that  respect  from  San  Francisco  with  Los  Angeles. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  also  heard  the  testimony  offered  that 
certain  logging  equipments  that  formerly  were  produced  in  San  Francisco  are 
now  produced  in  the  Northwest  owing  to  the  difference  in  labor  conditions  ? 

Mr.  HANNON.  I  heard  that  statement. 

Acting  Chairman  WETNSTOCK.  Can  you  give  any  information  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HANNON.  Well,  I  heard  the  statement  made.  I  don't  know  just  how 
ifiuch  truth  there  is  in  it,  because  there  is  one  shop  in  Seattle  that  manufac- 
tures equipment  of  that  kind,  and  their  force  is  much  smaller  now  than  it  was 
several  years  ago.  That  is  the  Washington  Iron  Works.  There  is  another 
one  in  Astoria,  Oreg.,  that  I  understand  has  gone  out  of  business  in  the  last 
two  years. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  iron  trades  council 
in  the  matter  of  the  closed  shop?  Does  the  iron  trades  council  permit  the  metal 
trades  employers  to  employ  anybody  that  they  please,  or  must  they  confine 
themselves  to  union  men? 

Mr.  HANNON.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  that  we  generally  take  care  of.  We 
haven't  got  any  agreements  with  the  different  employers  that  they  must  hire 
union  men,  and  they  do  not  say  that  they  will  not  hire  union  men.  It  is  a 
generally  accepted  fact  that  the  best  and  most  competent  mechanics  are  union 
men,  and  for  that  reason  when  employers  in  the  city  here  want  to  get  men  they 
call  up  our  office  and  ask  for  them.  They  tell  us  the  kind  of  men  that  they 
want,  and  we  try  to  get  them  for  them.  If  a  man  comes  along  who  is  not  a 
member  of  our  organization  and  he  happens  to  be  hired  in  the  shop,  we  take 
care  of  that.  We  don't  go  to  the  employer  and  tell  him  he  shan't  hire  a  man. 
If  the  man  is  a  fair-minded  man  he  becomes  a  member  of  our  organization, 
because  he  realizes  that  the  conditions  that  are  obtained  for  the  workingmen 
in  San  Francisco  have  cost  the  workingmen  something,  and  if  he  wishes  to  be 
fair  he  will  pay  his  part  of  that  just  the  same  as  a  man  who  moves  from  the 
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country  into  the  city  with  his  children,  gets  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  police 
protection,  fire  protection,  and  so  forth,  he  will  pay  his  taxes,  if  he  is  a  good 
citizen.  If  he  is  not  a  good  citizen  he  won't  pay  his  taxes,  he  don't  want  to 
pay  them. 

Acting  Chairman  WEIXSTOCK.  In  the  building  trades  in  San  Francisco  the 
impression  has  gotten  abroad  that  if  an  employer  puts  nonunoin  men  on  a  job 
the  union  men  quit.  Does  that  same  situation  pertain  on  the  metal  trades,  if 
an  employer  puts  a  nonunion  man  on  the  job  the  union  men  quit? 

Mr.  HANNON.  I  have  not  known  of  any  instances  where  union  men  quit,  or 
had  occasion  to  quit,  on  that  account.  I  have  not  known  of  any  instances  in 
San  Francisco.  They  have  had  no  trouble  on  that  score  to  my  knowledge. 

Acting  Chairman  WEIXTOCK.  Have  there  been  instances  where  employers 
have  put  nonunion  men  on  the  job? 

Mr.  HANNON.  Yes.  In  Stockton.  In  the  Stockton  Iron  Works,  where  a  strike 
is  now  on,  where  we  went  to  the  employer  and  he  said  that  he  should  have  the 
right  to  hire  anybody  whom  he  pleased.  He  told  us  of  specific  instances  where 
in  the  past  he  had  hired  nonunion  men  who  came  along,  and  placed  them  in  the 
ma<-hine  shop  and  no  objection  had  been  raised.  We  told  him  that  where  he 
was  in  need  of  a  man  and  somebody  came  along  for  a  job  and  he  hired  him,  we 
did  not  object  to  that  because  I  he  man  did  not  have  a  card,  because  we  usually 
take  care  of  that.  And  we  explained,  as  I  explained  before,  that  if  a  man  is  a 
fair-minded  man  ho  will  join  our  organization.  But  in  this  case  the  employer 
there  admitted  that  men  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  employers'  association  because  they  were  nonunion  men,  professional  strike 
breakers,  in  order  that  he  may  show  to  somebody  that  he  was  able  to  run  an 
open  shop.  In  other  words,  they  employed  nonunion  men  because  they  wanted 
nonunion,  men,  and  not  because  a  man  came  along  who  wanted  a  job. 

Now,  instances  of  this  kind,  the  men  realize  that  that  means  the  life  of  their 
organization.  It  means  the  holding  of  the  conditions  that  they  have  spent 
money  and  time  to  obtain,  for  years  p::<r.  And  if  they  are  going  to  permit  a 
con<!iiion  of  that  kind  where  il:e  men  arc  antagonistic  to  them  and  intend  to 
tear  down  those  things  that  they  have  gained,  why,  naturally,  a  strike  is  bound 
to  take  p!a<-o  as  tin4  result. 

Acting  Chairman  WKIXSTOCK.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  San  Francisco  in 
the  last  several  years  where  employers  put  men  on  the  job  in  the  rnetal  trades 
and  the  union  men  struck? 

Mr.  HANNO.V.  No :  I  have  no  specific  knowledge  of  any  case  of  that  kind,  be- 
cause my  work  carries  me  up  and  down  the  coast  and  into  other  States,  and 
if  such  a  thing  occurred  I  had  no  specific  knowledge  of  it,  and  1  do  not  believe 
that  it  was  in  our  trade. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  You  heard  the  testimony,  Mr.  Ilannon,  of  Mr. 
MHJregor  yesterday,  president  of  the  I'nion  Iron  Works? 

Mr.  HAXXOX.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  \YKI\STOCK.  And  the  question  was  put  to  him  whether  he 
had  tried  to  employ  nonunion  men  and  the  union  men  would  quit,  and  he  said 
he  had  never  had  any  trouble  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  HAXXOX.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Does  your  experience  corroborate  that  testi- 
mony ? 

Mr.  HA.\.\O\.  Well,  we  have  a  local  business  agent  here  who  looks  after  the 
local  conditions,  and  in  that  respect,  and  he  had  never  made  any  report  of  any 
trouble  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  so  that  I  presume  that  everything  is  all  right 
then\  naturally  must  be,  between  our  organization  and  that  firm.  There  is  no 
trouble,  to  my  knowledge,  over  that  matter. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Will  you  submit  in  writing  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions which  I  have  to  ask?  Iron  ships  are  being  constructed  outside  of  San 
Francisco,  in  other  places,  but  that  in  this  city,  or  in  this  district,  only  repair 
work  is  carried  on,  and  such  ships  as  are  constructed  are  merely  done  to  keep 
up  the  force,  keep  up  the  organization.  You  understand  that? 

Mr.  HANNON.  Yes;  I  can  get  that  from  the  stenographer. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Also,  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  agreements,  have 
any  strikes  been  called  on  account  of  forcing  union  assessments? 

Mr.  HANNON.  I  can  answer  that  now. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  need  not  answer  it  now,  because  it  seems  to 
be  a  rule  of  the  commission  that  no  questions  should  be  answered. 

(See  Hannon  Exhibit  No.  2.) 
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Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Will  you  give  the  reporter  your  name  and 
address  and  vocation? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  John  A.  O'Connell,  316  Fourteenth  Street ;  teamster ;  secre- 
tary of  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  give  the  com- 
mission whatever  information  you  may  have  at  your  command  that  ma'y  en- 
lighten us  in  relation  to  industrial  conditions  existing  hereabouts. 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commission, 
that  the  subject  of  collective  bargaining  is  a  matter  that  the  workers — it  is  the 
goal  that  the  worker  has  hoped  to  reach  all  these  years.  He  has  readied  it  by 
perfecting  a  system  of  organization.  He  had  been  slipping  for  years  without 
one,  waiting  for  the  employer,  generally,  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  to 
do  something  for  him,  in  so  far  as  his  hours  of  labor  and  wage  conditions  were 
concerned.  But,  I  dare  say,  that  had  he  not  woko  up  and  perfected  an  organi- 
zation where  he  was  able  through  this  organization  to  deal  collectively  with  the 
employer,  he  would  still  be  in  the  same  rut  he  was  all  of  the  years  before 
organization  took  place.  I  might  recite  a  few  things  to  the  commission  in  rela- 
tion to  my  own  vocation,  that  of  a  teamster.  Previous  to  1900  it  was  nothing 
for  the  employer  to  work  the  employee  from  12  to  18  hours  per  day.  The  maxi- 
mum rate  of  pay  at  that  time  was  $16  per  week,  as  a  maximum.  The  minimum 
to  the  boy  that  we  rated  not  as  an  apprentice,  but  as  a  beginner  in  the  busi- 
ness— because  it  generally  takes  a  strong  back,  and  a  man  that  is  not  imbued 
with  the  strength  and  the  health  to  go  through  with  the  program  as  outlined 
by  the  employer  in  the  teaming  industry  is  very  soon  and  quietly  dropped  from 
the  pay  roll — that  minimum  ran  as  low  as  .$3.50  or  $4  a  week. 

Labor,  or  the  worker,  has  profited  by  the  experience  of  the  employer  himself, 
and  through  the  aggressions  of  the  employer,  through  the  onerous  tasks  and 
duties  imposed  upon  the  employee  by  him,  he  practically  brought  about  the 
arrangement  whereby  birth  was  given  to  the  trade-union  organization. 

And,  as  has  been  mentioned  before  this  commission  by  previous  witnesses.  I 
might  say  the  spirit  of  '76  got  into  the  breasts  of  the  men  at  the  bottom  that 
was  doing  the  work.  The  red  blood  that  ran  through  their  veins  predominated, 
and  they  exhibited  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  by  perfecting  an  organization 
where  they  could  deal  collectively  for  themselves,  which  they  were  unable  to  do 
previously. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  1901  strike.  Your  attorney  brought  it  out 
from  Mr.  Tyson  here  yesterday.  They  have  no  regard,  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence— the  employer  who  practically  hates  organization  generally  when  it  is 
brought  about  by  the  fellow  that  needs  it,  hasn't  much  regard  for  the  truth, 
rnd  he  can  paint  a  very  black  picture  of  trouble  where  lie  can  blame  the  or- 
ganized worker. 

Now,  the  strike  of  1901  was  a  very  unfortunate  affair,  through  no  fault,  of 
the  trade-unionist.  The  employer  at  that  time,  through  his  superior  knowl- 
edge of  organization — I  might  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  the  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters  of  San  Francisco  was  organized  August  5,  1900.  In  June, 
1901,  the  Christian  Endeavorers  came  to  San  Francisco  and  had  a  great  deal  of 
baggage  to  be  moved.  There  was  at  that  time  a  man  doing  business,  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  teaming  industry,  and  principally  on  the  transfer  end  of  it, 
mainly  the  moving  of  trunks  to  hotels  from  the  depots,  who  would  under  no 
circumstances  employ  a  union  man,  who  would  not  become  part  of  the  dray- 
men's association,  and  who  would  in  general  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
organization. 

As  I  say,  the  employer  at  that  time,  through  his  superior  knowledge  of 
organization,  holding  out  many  good  tilings  to  the  trade-unionist  that  had  or- 
ganized, got  him  to  agree  to  a  proposition  to  work  for  none  others  than  mem- 
bers of  his  association. 

The  Morton  Special  Delivery  were  not  members  of  the  association  and  would 
not  employ  union  men.  They  were  lucky  enough  to  get  the  contract  to  move 
all  that  baggage  for  the  Christian  Endeavorers'  convention  when  it  came  here, 
and  Henry  Morton  had  a  brother  in  the  teaming  industry  here  that  was  in  the 
freight  business  down  town,  and  naturally,  I  will  say,  that  blood  being  thicker 
than  water,  he  inveigled  his  brother  Bill  into  helping  him  to  move  the  baggage, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  draymen's  association  itself. 

One  of  their  fundamental  laws,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  the  effect,  that  they 
would  render  no  aid  or  assistance  to  any  other  than  a  member  of  their  asso- 
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elation.  That,  as  a  consequence,  was  practically  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in 
1901.  Men  refused  to  work  for  the  man  that  previously  had  refused  to  employ 
them,  and  in  order  to  live  up  to  their  agreement  with  the  draymen's  association, 
which  if  it  maintained  to-day  somebody  might  find  his  way  into  the  penitentiary 
by  agreeing  to  any  such  an  unholy  alliance  to  work  for  none  others  than  mem- 
bers  of  an  association,  the  most  un-American  thing  that  could  be  precipitated  in 
any  community,  that  was  brought  about  by  the  employer,  as  I  say,  through  his 
superior  knowledge  of  organization  and  the  ignorance  of  the  worker,  he  think- 
ing he  was  going  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  willing  to  fit  into  and 
be  agreeable. 

We  have  been  accused  of  practically  being  dishonorable  in  living  up  to  agree- 
ments. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth,  for  if  there  is  one  thing  that 
the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council,  composed  as  it  is  of  possibly  153  unions,  en- 
rolling within  its  ranks  50,000  workers,  the  most  sacred  obligation  imposed  upon 
the  unions  connected  with  that  council  is  the  living  up  to  any  agreement  or 
any  obligation  entered  into  with  the  employer.  They  can't  cite  one  instance 
whe''e  the  agreements  were  broken  off — where  agreements  were  broken  and 
violated  openly  by  the  trade-unions  as  composed  by  the  San  Francisco  Labor 
Council. 

I  will  submit  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  council,  which 
clearly  indicates  to  the  mind  of  any  man  that  is  fair  that  we  have  never  taken 
any  position,  as  has  been  said  here,  of  making  laws,  passing  them  to  the  em- 
ployer, and  telling  him  he  has  to  live  up  to  them. 

(A  copy  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council, 
re\is««d  November  L'12,  TOIL',  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

That  statement  is  at  variance  with  the  truth  in  every  particular. 

An  increase  of  wages  or  a  change  in  the  working  conditions  of  any  organiza- 
tion affiliated  with  our  council  is  immediately  referred  to  the  executive  and 
arbitration  committee,  who  in  turn  appoint  a  joint  committee  to  thoroughly 
investigate  everything  in  connection  with  increase  asked  for  or  changes  in  the 
working  conditions,  and  that  is  done  with  the  employer.  At  the  present  time 
with  the  cracker-baking  industries  here  in  San  Francisco  we  have  been  con- 
ferring for  the  past  two  or  three  months  with  the  employers  acting  as  a  unit 
from  all  the  factories,  sitting  in  conclave  and  in  conference  with  the  trade- 
union  officers,  the  representative  of  the  cracker  bakers'  union,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  cracker  bakers  composed  of  girls,  and  the  representative  of  the  S:i!i 
Francisco  Labor  Council;  and.  by  the  way,  the  employing  cracker  bakers  in 
San  Francisco  will  not  do  business  with  any  of  the  local  unions  unless  the 
agreement  is  underwritten  by  the  central  labor  body  here  in  this  vicinity.  That 
has  ;ill  been  brought  about  by  a  system  of  cooperation  and  a  willingness  to  be 
fair  with  our  employers. 

The  reason  of  our  success,  I  dare  say,  in  San  Francisco  is  the  faith  we 
have -planted  in  the  breasts  of  the  employers  in  San  Francisco — the  men  that 
are  inclined  to  be  fair  and  to  exhibit,  the  same  spirit  of  fairness  that  the 
worker  is  willing  to  exhibit  at  all  times.  We  go  along  and  we  have  no  trouble. 
It  is  responsible  for  our  perfect  organization  here  in  San  Francisco;  we  have 
'=ifd  by  it,  and  we  intend  to  go  along  those  lines  for  all  time.  I  am  willing 
a  representative  of  the  trade-union  movement:  of  San  Francisco, 
the  u-stiiMony  of  Mr.  Mcdregor  yesterday.  There  is  man  that  is  in  control, 
in  i-nriinand  of,  or  at  the  helm  of  one  of  the  highest  manufacturing  industries 
west  of  Chicago,  and  his  testimony  here  to  you  yesterday  was  absolutely  true 
in  every  particular,  and  we  are  willing  to  accept  it  WTe  have  no  reason  in  the 
world  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  any  of  his  statements. 

•or  has  been  accused  of  getting  behind  legislation  that  the  employer  in 
si unr-  instances  has  termed  vicious  and  unnecessary.  Now,  let's  see  what  those 
pieces  of  legislation  were. 

The  safeguarding  of  painters  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  by  putting  a 
rail  around  the  scaffolding  to  protect  his  life  and  limb  when  working  200  feet 
in  the  air.  That  is  one  of  the  pieces  of  vicious  legislation. 

The  scaffolding  of  buildings,  to  put  in  between  the  floors  in  steel  construction 
when  being  erected,  like  that  one  across  the  street  here,  23  stories.  That  was 
criminal  for  the  worker  to  ask  that  the  floor  next  to  the  one  that  was  put  up 
above  it  should  be  floored  so  that  he  wouldn't  fall  23  stories.  That  was  crim- 
inal, because  he  only  wanted,  if  he  was  going  to  fall,  to  fall  possibly  30  feet. 
The  employer  was  satisfied  to  see  him  take  the  high  dive  and  fall  the  23 
stories. 
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The  compensation  act  has  been  termed  a  bad  piece  of  legislation. 

The  full-crew  bill  for  trainmen,  God  knows,  should  have  been  enacted  and 
placed  on  the  statute  books  of  this  State  and  every  State  in  the  Union  a  decade 
ago.  They  were  finally  successful  in  the  great  progressive  State  of  California 
to  get  through  with  a  friendly  governor,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  elec- 
torate of  the  State  of  California  will  not  make  the  mistake  by  not  returning 
Gov.  Johnson  to  office,  a  man  who  has  a  heart  and  some  red  blood  in  him, 
who  will  listen  to  the  siren  call  of  the  worker  in  distress  and  place  his  seal  of 
approval  on  such  progressive  pieces  of  legislation  where  the  worker  was 
assisted. 

Mr.  Tyson  told  you  yesterday  that  he  expressed  a  great  feeling,  great  love 
for  the  trade-union  movement ;  that  he  liked  it ;  he  liked  it  for  the  reason  if 
they  could  have  it  their  own  way,  eliminate  all  the  officers.  He  said  there 
should  be  an  election  once  a  year.  When  the  question  was  asked  him  in  refer- 
ence to  his  employers'  association  if  they  would  agree  to  that  sort  of  change, 
why,  of  course,  no.  They  were  two  different  bodies  entirely. 

I  dare  say  our  trade-union  movement  has  contributed  as  much  to  the  brains 
of  this  great  Commonwealth  as  any  other  institution,  and  especially  institu- 
tions of  employers.  I  don't  know  any  time  in  this  advanced  age  of  the  trade- 
union  movement,  and  in  this  advanced  age  of  our  country  generally,  where 
the  brains  of  the  trade-union  movement  were  not  at  all  times,  especially  in 
this  year  1914,  able  to  cope  with  the  best  that  the  employers'  association  were 
able  to  put  forward. 

Allow  the  employer  to  run  the  union  and  things  would  go  along  serenely, 
work  for  anybody  and  with  anybody  and  under  any  and  all  conditions.  A 
return  of  conditions  to  a  spirit  of  serfdom  that  did  maintain  here  before  we 
had  a  system  of  organization. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  in  San  Francisco  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Beach,  who  is  trying  to  bring  about  the  same  conditions  that  existed  here  in 
1901.  He  has  been  very  successful  until  he  reached  some  of  the  merchants, 
and  especially  the  draymen's  association,  who  were  so  severely  bitten  in  the 
trouble  of  1901,  when  so  many  false  promises  were  held  out  to  them  as  to  the 
paying  of  expenses  and  taking  charge  of  their  business,  being  responsible  for 
anything  that  might  happen  to  their  business.  He  received  a  very  hard  rebuff 
when  he  went  to  the  same  people  again,  because  when  it  has  been — when  the 
trouble  of  1901  was  cleared  up  and  the  atmosphere  was  clear,  they  found 
that  there  was  an  awful  lot  of  bills  that  they  had  to  pay,  and  the  draymen 
had  to  pay  it. 

And  when  Mr.  Beach  was  confronted  with  that  proposition  that  if  the  em- 
ployers, the  M.,  M.,  and  E.,  would  put  up  a  certified  check  in  some  bank  pro- 
viding for  all  their  losses  in  the  future,  they  might  consider  about  joining  the 
M.,  M.,  and  E.  again,  but  that  until  that  would  be  done,  they  would  refrain 
absolutely  from  appending  their  signature  to  any  such  alliance  as  that. 

The  teamsters  to-day,  through  a  system  of  organization,  have  advanced  their 
wages  from  that  minimum  of  $4  to  $12,  and  their  maximum  from  $16  to  $24, 
and  reduced  the  working  conditions  to  a  10-hour  day,  and  no  work  on  Sunday. 

By  the  way,  before  we  had  an  organization,  we  used  to  have  to  go  and  put  in 
all  day  Sunday  for  nothing  for  our  employer,  if  we  did  not  go  and  hire  some- 
body and  pay  them  ourselves;  then  be  put  on  the  carpet  Monday  morning  if 
there  happened  to  be  any  dust  on  the  harness. 

What  they  meant  in  those  days  by  getting  an  early  start  in  the  morning, 
when  we  were  moving  the  big  guns  for  the  fortifications  of  the  Presidio,  it 
meant  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  And  when  you  brought  your  team  home 
at  night,  I  know  of  one  specific  stable  here  if  you  got  in  at  7  or  8  o'clock  at  night 
and  your  horse  was  a  little  bit  warm :  "  Go  home  and  get  your  supper,  and  then 
come  back  and  water  your  horses."  They  were  not  taking  any  chances  on 
losing  any  cattle  or  live  stock. 

The  remark  was  made  by  a  man  who  was  getting  his  employees  up  at  11 
o'clock  at  night  and  working  them  until  7  and  8  in  the  next  night  in  the 
produce,  "  That  God  didn't  make  the  days  long  enough  and  there  ought  to  be 
no  Sundays."  That  gentleman  is  president  of  n  bank  in  San  Francisco  to-day. 

They  said  to  you  that  we  were  not  responsible ;  that  the  business  agent  was 
practically  our  god,  our  boss ;  that  we  had  no  conception ;  that  we  did  not  care 
for  the  employer  at  all.  Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous.  You  men  sitting 
here,  especially  that  know  something  of  labor,  that  have  been  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  members  of  this  commission,  know  that 
there  is  nothing  more  ridiculous. 
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Mr.  Tyson  told  you  how  they  built  churches  and  schools.  He  did  not  tell 
you,  though,  that  he  built  a  company  store  up  there  and  he  paid  out  one  window 
and  had  the  fellow  walk  around  another  building  and  pay  it  right  back  into 
the  same  treasury  again — didn't  mention  those  things. 

We  know  that.  No  wonder  he  told  you  that  he  wanted  married  men.  The 
Oregon  boot  isn't  heavy  enough  by  taking  a  fellow  and  ostracizing  him  from 
society  and  taking  him  away  out  in  the  woods  where  he  sees  nothing,  but  they 
want  to  place  the  severe  handicap  of  a  heavier  boot  on  him,  by  taking  his  wife 
and  his  children  in  there.  And  no  wonder  they  work  28  years  there.  There  is 
some  of  them  in  the  Humboldt  woods  that  never  seen  a  railroad  train.  And 
they  will  continue  to  be  there  in  that  system  of  serfdom  until  organized  labor 
goes  to  their  relief,  which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  movement 
l«>  lift  the  fellow  from  the  bottom  that  needs  assistance,  one  of  our  cardinal 
principles,  we  don't  care  who  he  is,  to  reach  the  helping  hand  out  to  the 
poor  fellow  who  needs  it,  and  by  a  system  of  organization  to  bring  him  up  to 
the  white  man's  standard  of  living.  He  is  living  in  a  white  man's  country,  and 
he  ought  to  be  accorded  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  should  be  accorded 
any  white  man  in  this  country. 

They  say,  get  rid  of  our  officials  and  get  rid  of  the  business  agent.  Why 
did  we  bring  about  that  system  of  having  business  agents  and  having  a  presi- 
dent and  having  a  business  manager  or  a  business  representative?  We  follow 
the  footsteps  of  the  employer.  Who  is  the  most  successful  employer,  the  most 
successful  association  of  business  to-day  V  Only  the  fellow  that  has  perfected 
^tem  in  every  department,  and  he  has  got  a  manager  at  the  head  of  every 
one  <>f  those  departments.  We  don't  take  any  umbrage  at  him  to  organize  his 
association  and  import  his  secretary  in  here;  we  don't  take  any  umbage  at 
thot;  certainly.  And  we  deal  with  him. 

But  he  takes  serious  objection  io  the  business  representative  of  our  organi- 
;  coming  into  }t\*  office  and  having  the  audacity  to  talk  for  the  poor  fellow 
that  he  has  got  working  for  him.  They  ought  to  -o  out  and  get  the  fellow 
off  the  wagon  and  bring  him  in.  And  you  men  know  and  so  does  everybody 
in  this  room  know  that  men  that  work  for  a  living  haven't  had  the  proud 
privilege  to  be  enrolled  as  university  students.  They  haven't  got  a  university 
education ;  and  the  first  complaint,  if  we  do  permit  or  allow  the  man  to  come 
in  and  represent  himself,  he  has  such  a  way  of  presenting  his  case  that  he  is 
insm«'di:ii"ly  branded  :>s  a.  hoodlum  or  something  else  by  the  employer  because 
he  doesn't  indulge  in  that  sweet-scented  language  that  we  learn  in  our  uni- 
versities. 

I  think  that  the  gentlemen  r.f  this  commission,  if  they  would  interest  them- 
Selves  to  the  point  of  bringing  about  some  sort  of  a  law  that  will  broaden  the 
uses  of  our  universities  and  put  them  in  closer  touch  with  the  common  people, 
Igh1  h«-  able  to  rub  elbows  with  gentlemen  of  that  caliber  on  equal  terms, 
that  we  can  indulge  in  that  nice.  soft,  smooth  language  that  they  require.  I 
know  that  some  of  us  who  have  been  educated  in  the  school  of ^hard  knocks 
have  adapted  ourselves  to  the  sort  of  a  follow  that  we  are  uoing  to  meet. 
And  we  try  to  lv  as  we  cnn  by— if  we  have  to  be  pussyfooted— 

i;-oi<u  in  there— we  ^  MI. -rally  put  on  a  pair  of  rubbers  if  we  are  going  to  make 
too  much  noise  and  disturb  his  equilibrium  by  even  walking  into  the  place. 

But  other  fellows — and  I  might  sum  it  up  by  saying  this,  there  are  men 
in  bis-'  »u  can  be  either  a  hoodlum  or  a  gentleman  with  them.  There 

is  just  as  many  hoodlums  enrolled  in  the  employers'  association  as  there  are 
with  the  laborers.     That  goes  without  question. 

Acting   Chairman    WEI N STOCK.  In    the    early    part    of   your    statement,    Mr. 
••noil,  you  started  out  to  answer  the  charge  of  violence  in  the  1901  strike, 
but  dkl  not  finish.     Xow,  will  you  make  whatever  answer  you  care  to  make 
to  that  charge? 

Mr.  O'CoxxKu,  i>s;  I  will.  We  often  heard  the  maxim  of  equal  rights  to 
all  and  special  privileges  to  none.  When  the  1901  trouble  took  place  there 
was  a  mayor  in  San  Francisco  that  was  an  educated  gentleman  that  should 
have  known  better,  who  openly  violated  the  law  of  San  Francisco  by  convert- 
ing the  police  department  of  this  great  municipality  as  one  of  the  units  of  the 
employers'  association.  On  every  truck  and  every  wagon  in  San  Francisco 
was  a  policeman  sitting  on  the  sent,  and  another  on  horseback  behind  The 
taxpayers  of  this  community  during  that  three  months  of  trouble  got  absolutely 
no  police  protection  whatever.  There  wasn't  a  policeman  on  his  beat  at  nights 
and  everything— if  a  dog  got  run  over  in  the  middle  of  Market  Street  the 
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teamster  would  be  blamed   for  killing  him.     I  deny   thai   the   Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  was  responsible  for  any  of  the  violence  during  the  1901  trouble. 

Acting  Chairman  WEI  is  STOCK.  Was  there  violence? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  There  was  violence  at  that  time. 

Acting  Chairman  WEIN STOCK.  Who,  in  your  opinion,  was  responsible? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  The  thugs,  the  gunmen  of  the  employers'  association  who 
were  sent  to  the  draymen  from  the  coiilral  headquarters  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Michaels,  the  attorney  for  the  M.,  M.  and  E.  at  that  time. 

Ac-ting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  That  is,  your  contention  is  that  the  einpl 
employed  thugs  to  injure  their  own  workers? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  To  precipitate  trouble,  so  that  the  boot  could  be  place 
the  trade-unionists.  I  might  say  this,  that  Henry  T.  Gage  was  governor  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  was  appealed  to  by  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers' association  at  that  time  to  do  away  with  this  violence,  and  when  he 
came  into  San  Francisco,  right  in  this — not  in  this  building,  but  in  the  old 
building — he  told  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  this,  that  ho  would  answer 
their  call,  that  he  would  declare  martial  law  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  he 
wrould  also  take  full  command  of  the  situation  here.  And  they  objected.  They 
were  very  willing  for  the  governor,  like  the  mayor  did,  to  fit  in  with  their 
program  in  the  handling  of  that  fight,  but  when  he  said  he  would  declare 
martial  law  in  San  Francisco,  and  see  that  the  residents  of  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  were  in  their  homos  at  a  certain  time  at  night,  that 
all  businesses  would  be  closed  up  at  a  certain  time  of  night,  they  took  umbrage 
at  him,  and  they  would  not  agree  to  any  such  a  program,  and  said  they  didn't 
want  martial  law.  They  could  not  prove  their  contention  that  the  trade- 
unionists  were  responsible  for  wrhat  was  taking  place. 

And  I  might  say,  incidentally,  that  the  governor  of  the  State  of  California 
disguised  himself  as  a  mechanic  and  walked  in  the  dead  hours  of  the  night  to 
satisfy  himself,  so  that  he  could  get  first-hand  information  as  to  the  violence,  and 
nobody  knew  that  he  was  coming  to  Sun  Francisco  at  that  time.  And  he 
walked  along  our  city  front  from  the  sea  wall  to  the  mill  dock  and  all  up  in 
through  the  districts  where  the  barns  of  the  draymen  were  situated. 

Acting  Chairman  WEIN  STOCK.  Is  there  a  team  owner's  association  in  San 
Francisco,  Mr.  O'Connell? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.   There  is. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Do  they  deal  with  the  teamsters'  union  col- 
lectively? 

Mr.  O'CoNNELL.   Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  That  is,  each  employer  does  not  make  a  bargain 
with  the  union,  but  the  teamsters'  association  makes  a  bargain  with  the  union? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  The  draymen's  association. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  what  proportion  of  the  team  own-M's  are 
members  of  the  association  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr,  O'CONNELL.  Well,  all  the  big  draymen  in  San  Francisco,  men  that  employ 
the  bulk  of  our  people,  are  members  of  the  association.  We  have  private  busi- 
ness houses  who  are  operating  their  own  teams,  but  they  are  generally  guided 
by  what  the  association  is  doing. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.   How  is  the  bargaining  done? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.    Collectively. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  by  calling  a  conference? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  By  conferences,  committees  from  both  sides. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Do  they  meet  at  regular  stated  periods? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  Whenever  there  is  an  expiration  of  an  agreement,  or  when- 
ever there  is  any  change  desired. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  have  written  agreements? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  We  have  none  at  the  present  time — yes.  we  have  one  now  at 
the  present  time. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.   How  long  has  this  agreement  run? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.   This  one  has  run  to  three  years. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  At  the  end  of  th£  three  years  the  renre 
tives  from  both  associations  meet  to  make  a  new  agreement,  or  to  ren< 
amend  or  modify  the  old  one? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  If  there  are  any  changes  desired ;  if  not,  they  let  the  old  one 
run  along. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.    If  new  issues  arise,  how  is  that  taken  care  of  ? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.   By  a  conference. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  A  conference  is  then  called? 
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Mr.  O'CoNNELi..  Yes.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  agreement  which  reads  (hat 
no  action  shall  be  taken  until  the  proposition  is  taken  up  by  a  committee  from 
both  sides,  so  there  is  no  cessation  of  work. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.   I  see. 

Mr.  O'CONNEI.L.  I  might  say  this  to  you,  that  for  members  of  the  draymen'.s 
association,  the  business  manager  of  the  draymen's  association  acts  as  our  busi- 
ness agent. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  He  acts  for  both,  practically? 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  Yes,  because  when  we  get  a  complaint  about  some  man  not 
paying  overtime  or  that  is  abusing  his  help,  who  is  a  member  of  the  draymen's 
association,  we  make  our  complaint  known  to  the  manager  of  that  association, 
and  especially  where  the  proposition  of  overtime  is  figured  on,  the  nonpayment 
of  wages,  why  he  goes  after  them  worse  than  ever  we  would,  because  he  is  a 
drayman  himself,  arid  he  is  paying  the  tariff,  and  he  don't  want  to  see  anybody 
else  get  by  without  paying  it. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  How  long  have  these  relations  existed,  Mr. 
O'Connell.  between  the  employer  and  worker? 

Mr.  O'CoNNEi.L.    Always— ever  since  our  trouble  has  been  settled  in  1901. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.   That  is  about  13  years? 

Mr.  O'CoNNEi.T..   Thirteen  years. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOI  K.    Have  there  been  any  strikes  or  lockouts? 

Mr.  O'CONNEI.L.   Absolutely  none. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  What  are  the  relations  existing  between  the 
employers  and  workers:  are  they  cordial,  friendly,  or  are  they  hostile? 

Mr.  o'CoNNEi.i..   They  call  one  another  by  their  first  names. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.    Not  merely  a  case  of  suspended  hostility? 

Mr.  o'CoNNEM..    No;  all-around  general  good  feeling. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Will  you  submit  to  the  commission  a  copy  of 
your  written  agreement? 

Mr.  O'CoNNEi.t..  I  will  have  to  get  that  from  the  teamsters'  union  and  will 
send  it  to  you. 

(At  this  point  the  commission  took  up  the  subject  of  industrial  accident  com- 
pensation. See  following  subject.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  D.  ROANTREE. 

FUANKI.IN      PlMNTIMi      Tl;\MKS      ASSOCIATION, 

»sv//i  J-'rmirixrn,  Cui.,  xcitti-mber  1,  191%. 
To  the  UNITED  STATKS  COMMISSION  ON    [HDf(?0TttAt  RELATIONS, 

Pulti'-r   Jtnifl,  N'/H   i'mncisco. 

CJKNTI.EMKN:  Tin-  your  honorable  body  to  pre- 

pare testimony  to  be  offered  at  a  public  hearing  on  ihe  pressmen's  strike, 
and  was  later  informed  that  "limitations  as  to  time  had  forced  you  to  eliminate 
the  discussion." 

Inasmuch  as  we  had  prepared  this  testimony  and  as  \ve  consider  the  question 
one  of  -real    importance  and   deserving  of  your  consideration,   we  respectfully 
submit    the  following  statement. 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Fi:\  \Ki.iN  PRINTING  THAMES  ASSOCIATION, 
•I.    I  >.    ItoA.NTK!.i:,   Srrrrtnry. 

THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Assocition  of  San  Francisco  is  an  organization 
of  employing  printers  which  has  for  its  <,b>«-t  the  mutual  aid  and  protection 
of  its  members.  The  membership  at  this  time  consists  of  24  firms,  who  repre- 
sent 7.1  per  ciMit  of  the  cylinder  press  equipment  in  San  Francisco  and  employ 
about  1.000  people  in  their  mechanical  departments. 

The  work  of  the  association  is  primarily  educational.  The  installation  and 
maintenance  of  cost-lindlim-  sysiems,  the  conducting  of  classes  in  salesmanship 
and  craftsmansl.m,  the  correction  of  trade  abuses,  and  the  instruction  of  ap- 
prentices are  given  special  attention. 

All  demands  of  or  disputes  with  labor  unions  are  referred  to  the  associa- 
tion by  the  individual  members,  so  that  unity  of  action  may  be  had  on  such 
matters.  The  association  endeavors  to  settle  all  disputes  with  labor  unions 
by  conciliation,  and  in  some  instances  has  entered  into  contracts  with  them. 
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A  contract  with  the  bindery  men's  union  has  been  in  force  since  May,  1910, 
ami  will  continue  to  run  until  either  party  thereto  gives  90  days'  notice  of  a 
desire  to  terminate  same. 

This  contract  is  a  closed-shop  agreement  and  covers  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions,  and  provides  for  the  settlement  of  all  differences  arising 
under  the  contract  by  conciliation  and,  if  need  be,  by  arbitration. 

The  association  has  no  written  contracts  with  any  other  unions,  but  employs 
only  union  compositors  and  union  bindery  women,  as  well  as  union  bindery 
men. 

AGREEMENT  WITH  PRESS  ASSISTANTS*  TNION. 

As  a  result  of  negotiations  to  terminate  a  strike  of  Press  Assistants'  Union 
No.  33  in  November,  1909,  the  association  entered  into  a  three-year  closed- 
shop  agreement  with  that  body  November  20,  1909.  An  increase  of  $1.50  per 
week  in  wages  was  granted,  which  was  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  demanded. 
The  primary  inducement  that  promoted  the  termination  of  this  strike  and 
brought  about  the  agreement  was  a  promise  on  the  part  of  Printing  Pressmen's 
Union  No.  24  that  they  would  also  enter  into  a  three-year  agreement  without 
any  change  in  the  rate  of  wages  and  conditions  which  then  were  in  force 
for  the  members  of  their  union. 

When  the  agreement  with  the  press  assistants  had  been  signed  and  work 
had  been  resumed  the  pressmen  were  requested  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
in  keeping  with  their  promise.  After  some  delay  and  repeated  requests  for  an 
answer  by  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  the  pressmen  declined 
to  enter  into  the  proposed  agreement.  They  stated  that  their  international 
president,  George  L.  Berry,  had  instructed  them  not  to  sign  any  agreement 
unless  they  "  got  something." 

Despite  this  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  pressmen,  wrho  are  affiliated 
in  the  same  international  union  with  the  press  assistants,  the  contract  with 
that  body  was  continued  in  force. 

Disputes  under  this  agreement  arose  on  many  occasions,  but  all  save  three 
were  settled  by  conciliation;  of  these  exceptions  two  were  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration and  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association, 
much  to  the  expressed  dissatisfaction  of  the  press  assistants.  The  other  ex- 
ception involved  two  members  of  the  association,  whose  lithographic  feeders 
had  struck  and  whose  printing  press  assistants  went  out  on  sympathetic 
strike  notwithstanding  the  existing  contract  with  the  association.  This  diffi- 
culty was  solved  only  after  the  association  has  dispensed  with  the  services 
of  members  of  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33  for  three  days,  on  the  ground 
that  their  contract  had  been  violated  by  the  press  assistants  entering  on  a 
sympathetic  strike,  although  the  contract  did  not  state  specifically  that  sym- 
pathetic strikes  \vere  not  to  be  indulged  in. 

This  agreement  with  the  press  assistants  provided  that  it  would  automat- 
ically continue  in  force  after  November  21,  1912,  the  date  of  expiration,  unless 
90  days'  notice  were  given  by  either  party  thereto  of  a  desire  to  terminate 
same. 

On  August  21,  1912,  the  press  assistants  notified  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades 
Association  that  they  would  consider  the  agreement  terminated  November 
21,  1912. 

NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  A   NEW   AGREEMENT. 

Ill  October,  1912,  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  offered  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  press  assistants'  union  and  with  the  other  unions  repre- 
senting its  employees.  These  agreements  were  to  cover  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions,  and  were  to  provide  that  all  disputes  should  be  settled  by 
conciliation  or  arbitration.  This  offer  to  the  several  unions  was  prompted  by 
a  desire  to  insure  industrial  peace  in  the  printing  trades  over  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  and  during  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition. 
The  growing  arrogance  of  the  press  assistants  and  their  evident  desire  to  be 
free  from  all  contractual  relations  with  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Associa- 
tion gave  foundation  for  a  belief  that  trouble  was  brewing,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  in  the  printing  trades  in 
San  Francisco  were  more  favorable  than  those  which  obtain  in  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States. 

The  offer  to  negotiate  agreements  was  readily  accepted  by  the  typographical 
union,  and  satisfactory  progress  was  made  with  that  union. 
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The  pressmen's  union,  affiliated  with  the  press  assistants  in  the  same  inter- 
national union,  did  not  open  negotiations  until  December  19,  1912.  At  that 
time  they  promised  to  continue  the  negotiations  at  a  later  date,  but  were  not 
heard  from  thereafter. 

The  press  assistants'  union,  after  much  urging,  opened  negotiations  Novem- 
ber G,  1912,  and  continued  them  to  December  12,  1912. 

At  this  time  negotiations  were  suspended  because  the  association  refused  to 
agree  to  have  the  agreement  embody  this  "  sympathetic-strike  "  clause : 

"The  party  of  the  second  part  (the  press  assistants)  reserves  the  right,  dur- 
ing the  life  of  this  agreement,  to  withdraw  its  members  from  any  or  all  firms, 
in  sympathy  with  its  affiliated  unions." 

The  press  assistants  contended  that  the  policy  and  rules  of  the  San  Francisco 
Labor  Council,  with  which  they  were  affiliated,  would  not  permit  them  to  enter 
into  any  agreement  which  did  not  contain  this  "sympathetic-strike"  clause. 
They  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  contention  of  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades 
Association  that  this  clause  would  permit  the  press  assistants  to  nullify  the 
agreement  at  any  time  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  or  any  of  its  numerous 
unions  saw  fit  to  ask  their  assistance  in  a  strike  against  the  members  of  the 
iation  or  against  employers  in  any  other  industry.  The  association  posi- 
tively refused,  for  evident  economic  and  moral  reasons,  to  subscribe  to  any 
sympathetic-strike  clause,  but  offered  as  a  substitute  therefor  the  following: 

"  SKC.  G.  San  Francisco  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33  shall  not  engage  in 
any  walkout,  strike,  sympathetic  or  otherwise,  or  boycott  affecting  the  offices 
of  members  of  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  unless  the  Franklin 
Printing  Trades  Association  fail  to  live  up  to  this  agreement  or  refuse  to  accept 
conciliation  or  arbitration  in  any  controversy  with  any  union  affiliated  with  San 
Francisco  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33;  that  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades 
Association  shall  not  engage  in  any  lockout  unless  the  union  fail  to  live  up  to 
this  agreement;  that  a  board  of  arbitration,  as  provided  for  in  paragraphs 
first  and  second  of  this  agreement,  shall  be  the  final  judge  of  what  constitutes 
a  failure  to  live  up  to  this  agreement  or  a  refusal  to  conciliate  or  arbitrate." 

press  assistants  would  not  agree  to  this  clause,  and  negotiations  were 
Suspended  with  the  understanding  that  should  either  party  change  his  attitude 
on  this  finest  ion  the  negotiations  would  be-  resumed  on  reqn< 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  agreement  which  the  Franklin  Printing 
Trades  Association  was  willing  to  sign: 

This  agreement  entered  into  this day  of  A.  D.  191—,  by  and 

between  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  of  San  Francisco  and  the  San 
Francisco  Press  Assistants'  Union  X<».  .",:!. 

Witnesseth  that  whereas  the  parties  of  this  agreement  are  desirous  of  effect- 
ing an  1  maintaining  harmonious  relations  l>el\ve<-n  employers  and  employees,  it 
is  hereby  mutually  r.groed  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  parties  hereto  will  settle  any  and  all  differences  that  may 
arise  under  this  agreement  by  conciliation,  and  if  conciliation  fails  by  arbitra- 
tion, and  in  the  following  manner: 

(A)  Should  either  party  have  a  grievance  the  same  shall  be  presented  im- 
mediately in  writing  to  the  other  party  for  conciliation  by  accredited  repre- 
sentative or  representatives  of  each  party:  said  conciliators  shall  meet  to  con- 
sider said  grievance  within  forty-eight  (48)   hours  after  the  filing  of  same:  if 
an  understanding  can  not  be  reached  within  five  (5)  full  business  days  after 
the  grievance  has  been  presented,  then  the  settlement  of  said  grievance  shall  be 
left  to  a  board  of  arbitration. 

(B)  This  board  shall  consist  of  one  party  chosen  by  each  of  the  parties  to 
this  agreement  and.  if  necessary,  of  a  third  party  rhos-n  by  the  other  two. 

(C)  Testimony  and  arguments  shall  be  presented  to  the  arbitrators  in  any 
.form  they  may  desire.     In  the  event  that  either  party  fails  to  appear  or  to 

submit  testimony  in  the  form  required  within  five  (5)  full  business  days  after 
due  notice  has  been  given  the  arbitrators  shall  proceed  to  settle  the  case  and 
render  their  decision  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  in  their  possession  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Second.  That  all  decisions  of  any  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  final  and 
binding,  and  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  arbitrators,  be  made  effective  from 
the  date  the  grievance  was  first  presented;  that  pending  final  decision  by 
the  conciliators  or  arbitrators  work  shall  continue  in  all  shops  without  inter- 
ruption and  under  the  conditions  prevailing  prior  to  the  time  the  dispute 
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arose;  and  that  any  expenses  attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  any  dispute 
•shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  parties  to  this  agreement. 

Third.  That  the  scale  of  wages,  rules,  and  shop  practices  as  set  forth  in  the 
attached  schedule  marked  "  B,"  and  which  is  a  part  of  this  agreement,  .shall 
be  the  minimum  scale  of  wages  and  the  prevailing  rules  and  practices  in  the 
printing  departments  of  all  shops  of  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Associa- 
tion; and  that  the  provision  of  schedule  "B"  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to 
reduce,  while  they  remain  in  the  employ  of  their  present  employers,  the  pay 
of  members  of  the  union  who  are  receiving  higher  compensation  than  set  forth 
in  said  schedule. 

Fourth.  That  the  members  of  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  will 
employ  in  their  printing  departments  none  but  members  of  S.  F.  Press  Assist 
ant's  Union  No.  33  to  do  any  work  that  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  said 
union. 

Fifth.  That  all  clauses  of  this  agreement  shall  apply  to  all  present  and 
future  members  of  the  S.  F.  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33  and  to  all  print- 
ing departments  of  present  and  future  members  of  the  Franklin  Printing 
Trades  Association.  That  all  agreements  of  contracts  in  writing  between 
S.  F.  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33  and  employers  in  the  job  printing  trades 
in  San  Francisco  shall  be  made,  during  the  life  of  this  agreement,  through 
or  with  the  consent  of  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association. 

Sixth.  That  S.  F.  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33  hall  not  engage  in  any 
walkout,  strike,  sympathetic  or  otherwise,  or  boycott,  affecting  the  offices  of 
members  of  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  unless  the  Franklin 
Printing  Trades  Association  fail  to  live  up  to  this  agreement  or  refuse  to 
accept  conciliation  or  arbitration  in  any  controversy  With  any  union  affiliated 
with  S.  F.  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33;  that  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades 
Association  shall  not  engage  in  any  lockout  unless  the  union  fail  to  live  up 
to  this  agreement;  that  a  board  of  arbitration,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph 
first  and  second  of  this  agreement,  shall  be  the  final  judge  of  what  constitutes 
a  failure  to  live  up  to  this  agreement  or  a  refusal  to  conciliate  or  arbitrate. 

Seventh.  That  this  agreement  and  schedule  "  B  "  attached  hereto  shall  re- 
main in  effect  until  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  .  That  three  (3) 

months  previous  to  this  (late  each  party  hereto  shall  notify  the  other  party 
in  writing  of  any  desire  to  terminate  this  agreement,  or  to  renew  same,  or  to 
enter  into  a  new  agreement;  should  a  renewal  or  a  new  agreement  be  desired 
this  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  for  such  reasonable  time,  not  exceeding 
ninety  (90)  days,  as  may  be  required  for  the  negotiations. 

In  witness  whereof,  and  in  full  attest  of  ratification  of  both  bodies,  the 
undersigned  presidents,  respectively,  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  have 
hereunto  as  such  presidents  signed  their  names,  attested  by  the  secretary  of 
each  organization,  the  day  and  year  first  aforesaid. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PRESS  ASSISTANTS'  UNION  No.  33, 

,  President. 

,  Secretary. 

FRANKON  PRINTING  TRADES  ASSOCIATION, 

,  President. 

,  Secretary. 

APPROVAL   OF   I.    P.    P.    AND   A.    U.    OF    N.    A. 

This  contract  is  entered  into  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  America,  an  organization 
to  which  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  concedes  jurisdiction  and 
control  over  trade  organizations  in  all  mechanical  departments  of  pressrooms. 
And  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America,  through  its  authorized  representative,  hereby  agrees  to  protect  the 
Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  in  case  of  violation  of  agreement  by  the 
said  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  Inter- 
national Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  America. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this day 

of  191—. 


President  International  Printing  Pressmen 

and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  Ainerwa-. 
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SCHEDULE  B. 

Referred  to  in  the  body  of  agreement  between  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Asso- 
ciation and  San  Francisco  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33,  dated  -  -  and 
being  a  part  of  said  agreement. 

Scale  of  prices. 

Hand  feeders  -    -  day  work  -    -  eight  hours  per  day,  between  7  a.  m.,  and 

5  p.  m. 

Item  1.  Cylinder  feeders,  rate  per  week $16.50 

Item  2.  Platen  feeders,  rate  per  week 13.  50 

Item  3.  Combination  cylinder  and  platen  feeders    (when  employed  on 

both  cylinders  and  platens) 16.50 

Item  4.  Apprentice  pressmen  on  cylinder  presses: 

Rate  per  week,  first  year 17.  00 

Rate  per  week,  second  year 17.50 

Item  5.  Apprentice  pressmen  on  platen  presses: 

Kate  per  week,  first  year 14.  50 

Rate  per  week,  second  year 15.  00 

FEEDERS     ON     AUTOMATIC     FEEDING     MACHINES. 

Item    fl.  Feeders    operating   2    automatic    feeding   machines,    rate   per 

week 20.  00 

Item  7.  Feeders  operating  1  automatic  feeding  machine,  rate  per  week__     16.50 

WE!!,    ROTARY,    AND    MAdA/.INE    PRESSES. 

Item  8.  Brakemen,  rate  per  week 19.  00 

Item  9.  Tension  men.   rate  per  week 19.00 

Item  10.  Oilers,  rate  per  week 18.00 

NKiirT    WORK REGULAR ALL   CLASSES    OF   FEEDERS. 

Item  11.  First  night  shift  shall  work  8  hours  between  5  p.  m.  and  2  a.  m. ;  one- 
half  hour  of  tliis  time  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  for  as  lunch  time. 

Item  12.  Second  night  shift  shall  work  7A  hours  between  12.30  a.  m.  and  8 
a.  in.;  one-half  hour  of  this  time  shall  he  allowed  and  paid  for  as  lunch  time. 

Item  13.  The  scale  of  weekly  wages  for  all  regular  night  crews  shall  be  $2  in 
excess  of  the  scale  for  day  crews. 

OVERTIME. 

Overtime  means  time  in  excess  of  any  regular  shift 

Item  14.  Day  crews  shall  be  paid  one  and  one-half  the  day  rate  for  overtime 
up  to  12  p.  m. ;  after  12  p.  m.  double  the  day  rate  shall  be  paid. 

Item  15.  Night  crews  shall  be  paid  double  the  night  rate  for  overtime. 

Item  Hi.  Double  the  day  rate  shall  be  paid  to  day  crews  for  day  work  in  excess 
of  8  hours  on  Sundays,  New  Year's  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas.  Double  the  night  rate  Shall  be  paid  to 
night  crews  for  night  work  in  excess  of  8  hours  for  the  first  night  shift, 
and  in  excess  of  1\  hours  for  the  second  night  shift,  on  Sundays,  New  Year's 
Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Item  17.  Once  and  one-half  the  day  rate  shall  be  paid  day  crews  for  regular 
day  work  on  Sundays,  New  Year's  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanks- 
giving Day,  and  Christmas. 

Itei  i  18.  Double  the  night  rate  shall  be  paid  night  crews  for  regular  night 
work  on  Sundays.  New  Year's  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanks- 
giving Day,  and  Christina  >. 
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APPEENTICES. 

Item  19.  One  apprentice  feeder  shall  be  allowed  to  every  4  journeymen  feeders 
or  major  fraction  thereof. 

Item  20.  No  office  shall  have  more  than  5  apprentice  feeders  at  one  time. 

Item  21.  Apprentice  feeders  shall  be  registered  by  both  the  Franklin  Printing 
Trades  Association  and  the  San  Francisco  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33. 

Item  22.  No  apprentice  feeder  shall  belong  to  the  iinion  or  be  given  a  card 
therein  until  after  the  completion  of  this  second  year  of  apprenticeship,  and 
then  only  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  majority  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  6,  made  up  of  3  members  of  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Associa- 
tion and  3  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33, 
which  joint  committee  shall  by  thorough  examination  and  investigation  pass 
upon  the  apprentice's  qualifications  as  a  journeyman  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  apprenticeship.  Should  an  apprentice  fail  to  pass  the  required 
examination  and  investigation  the  joint  committee  shall  grant  an  extension 
or  extensions  of  time  to  the  apprentice,  but  such  extensions  shall  not  in  the 
aggregate  exceed  1  year. 

Item  23.  If  an  apprentice  feeder  attends  a  printing  trades  school,  1  year  shall 
be  credited  to  his  2-year  term  of  apprenticeship,  provided  he  attends  said 
school  for  the  full  said  1  year. 

Item  24.  The  joint  committee  shall  grant  an  opportunity  for  examination  to 
any  apprentice  feeder  who  makes  application  therefor  indorsed  by  his  em- 
ployer and  his  foreman,  even  though  his  term  of  apprenticeship  has  not  ex- 
pired. If  such  apprentice  passes  the  examination  satisfactorily  he  may  be 
given  a  certificate  of  ability  and  San  Francisco  Press  Assistants'  Union  No. 
33  may  give  him  a  membership  card  provided  said  apprentice  is  17  years  of 
age. 

Item  25.  The  age  of  apprentice  feeders,  their  schooling,  etc.,  shall  be  governed 
by  the  labor  laws  of  the  State  of  California. 

Item  26.  No  apprentice  feeder  shall  leave  the  service  of  his  employer  during 
the  2  years  of  his  apprenticeship  and  until  1  year  after  the  expiration  of 
said  term  of  apprenticeship  unless  by  the  consent  of  said  employer  and  the 
written  approval  of  the  joint  committee.  Should  an  apprentice  feeder  leave 
the  service  of  his  employer  during  his  term  of  apprenticeship  without  said 
employer's  consent  and  the  written  approval  of  the  joint  committee,  or 
should  an  apprentice  feeder  be  discharged  by  his  employer  during  his  term 
of  apprenticeship  or  for  one  year  thereafter  for  cause  indorsed  in  writing 
by  the  joint  committee,  said  apprentice  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  up  an 
apprenticeship  or  to  work  in  any  other  shop  employing  members  of  San 
Francisco  Press  Assistant's  Union  No.  33  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement. 

Item  27.  No  employer  shall  lay  off  any  apprentice  feeder  during  his  term  of 
apprenticeship,  nor  shall  he  discharge  any  apprentice  without  good  and  suffi- 
cient cause,  previously  indorsed  in  writing  by  the  joint  committee. 

Item  28.  If  an  apprentice  has  a  grievance  against  his  employer  he  may  regis- 
ter same  with  the  joint  committee,  who  shall  immediately  proceed  to  investi- 
gate and  remedy  said  grievance,  provided  said  grievance  is  not  a  matter  for 
conciliation  or  arbitration,  as  provided  for  elsewhere  in  the  agreement. 

Item  29.  Apprentice  feeders  shall  be  paid  a  scale  of  wages  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association. 

Item  30.  Apprentice  feeders  shall  be  given  every  opportunity  to  learn  the  trade; 
they  may  be  employed  to  do  any  work  a  feeder  is  supposed  to  clo. 

Item  31.  All  apprentice  pressmen  are  to  be  taken  from  San  Francisco  Press 
Assistants'  Union  No.  33. 

Item  32.  The  rules  governing  apprentice  pressmen  shall  be  those  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  and  S.  F.  Printing  Press- 
men's Union  No.  24. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RULES. 

--• 

Item  33.  Feeders  shall  match  overlays  on  presses  and  help  to  patch  up  on 

presses  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 
Item  34.  A  feeder  or  apprentice  can  be  changed  from  one  press  to  another  at 

the  option  of  the  foreman,  provided  the  number  of  feeders  and  apprentices 

generally  employed  is  equal  to  the  number  of  hand-fed  presses  in  actual 

operation  in  the  plant  at  that  time. 
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Item  35.  Feeders  shall  offer  no  objection  to  pressmen  putting  up  lifts  in  order 

that  the  machines  may  be  operated  as  nearly  continuously  as  possible  and 

that  the  output  may  not  be  limited. 
Item  36.  Feeders  and   apprentices   shall   clean  presses,   fill   in   sheets,   handle 

stock,  when  such  stock  is  for  pressroom  use,  and  do  such  other  matters  as 

may  make  them  real  assistants  to  the  pressmen. 
Item  37.  Representatives  and  members  of  the  S.  F.  Press  Assistants'  Union  No. 

33  shall  enter  a  shop  only  after  obtaining  permission  from  the  office,  provided 

they  are  not  employees  of  said  shop. 
Item  38.  Feeders  shall  strictly  observe  all  rules  of  personal  conduct  laid  down 

by  their  employers  for  observance  in  their  shops. 
Item  39.  A  feeder  may  operate  two  automatic  feeding  machines  on  cylinder 

presses,  and  apprentices  may  be  employed  as  helpers  on  automatic-fed  job 

presses  where  helpers  are  needed. 

The  first  part  of  this  agreement,  with  the  exception  of  the  change  of  name, 
was  also  presented  to  the  typographical  union  and  the  pressmen's  union  for 
their  adoption  and  in  the  case  of  the  typographical  union  had  been  tentatively 
agreed  to. 

The  press  assistants  had  also  tentatively  agreed  to  all  the  provisions  with 
the  exception  of  section  6. 

The  rates  of  wages  as  set  forth  in  schedule  H  were  the  union  rate  prevailing 
at  that  time. 

The  apprenticeship  regulations  originated  with  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades 
Association. 

The  following  rule:  "Item  .°>4.  A  feeder  or  apprentice  can  be  changed  from 
one  press  to  another  at  the  option  of  the  foreman,  provided  the  number  of 
feeders  and  apprentices  generally  employed  is  equal  to  the  number  of  hand-fed 
presses  in  actual  operation  in  the  plant  at  that  time,"  was  proposed  to  overcome 
sin  obnoxious  shop  rule  which  the  press  assistant's  union  endeavored  to  enforce 
whenevor  oc-.-asion  offered.  Said  obnoxious  rule  provided  that  no  press  assist- 
ant or  feeder  should  work  on  any  press  for  a  shorter  period  than  one-half  day 
or  four  hours.  To  illastrate :  If  a  press  assistant  began  to  feed  press  A  at  8 
a.  m.  and  finished  the  work  at  in  a.  in.  or  any  other  time  before  noon,  he  would 
refuse  under  his  union  rule  to  feed  any  other  press  before  1  p.  in.  lie  reserved 
the  right  to  loaf  or  be  paid  four  hours  pay  for  two  hours  work.  The  reason 
given  for  this  rule  was  that  it  would  make  work  for  idle  men.  This  is  but  one 
example,  of  a  number  of  obnoxious,  short-sighted,  uneconomic  output-limiting 
regulations  which  the  press  assistants'  union  was  continually  endeavoring  to 
enforce. 

RESUMED, 

At  the  request  of  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  negotiations  were  resumed 
by  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  with  the  press  assistants  .May  14, 
1913:  several  conferences  were  held  and  much  correspondence  had  from  this 
date  to  the  end  of  May. 

At  a  conference  held  May  28,  1913,  and  at  which  Andrew  .1.  Gallagher, 
president  of  the  labor  council,  and  John  A.  O'Connell,  the  secretary,  were  pres- 
ent, the  press  assistants  agreed  to  submit  to  their  international  council  for 
approval  or  rejection  section  (i  of  the  association's  proposed  agreement. 

The  following  correspondence  was  then  had : 

SAX  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  May  31,  J913. 
Mr.  J.  D.  ROANTREE, 

^cf-rrtin'}/  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association, 

403  Sheldon  Building,  City. 

DEAF.  SIR:  Please  advise  that  pursuant  to  our  conference  held  Thursday 
afternoon,  May  28,  and  in  order  to  save  time,  which  is  very  essential,  we  have 
wired  our  international,  asking  them  if  they  will  underwrite  section  6  of  your 
proposed  arbitration  agreement,  which  we  discussed  at  that  time. 

Will  you  kindly,  on  your  part,  wire  the  international  instead  of  writing  and 
request  them  in  turn  to  wire  their  reply? 

Should  you  desire,  we  will  furnish  copy  of  telegram  sent  by  my  organization. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

EDWARD  MCGEXITY, 
Secretary  Printing  Press  Assistants'  No.  33. 
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JUNK  2.  1  {)!?,. 
EDWARD  MCGENITY, 

Secretary  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  3.», 

i)~)l  Chin  mtrcct,  nian  Francisco. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  May  31,  I  will  shite  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  that  the  executive  committee  of  this  association  telegraph 
your  international  office  on  the  question  we  have  in  hand. 

If  you  will  let  us  have  a  copy  of  your  wire  and  also  a  copy  of  the  reply  from 
your  international  office,  the  same  wiJl  suffice  for  our  purpose. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  D.  ROAXTKKK, 


SAN  FUAXCISCO  LAI;OU  (1or\(  ii. 
^aii  Francisco,  Mail  J/, 
Mr.  J.  D.  ROANTREE, 

Secretary  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association, 

403  Sheldon  Building,  City. 

DEAR  SIR:  Pursuant  to  our  verbal  statement  made  at  conference  held  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  May  29,  1913,  in  your  office,  between  the  subcommittee  of  the 
executive  committee  of  this  council,  the  agreement  committee  of  Press  Assist- 
ants' Union  No.  33  and  members  of  your  executive  committee,  we  beg  to  sug- 
gest to  your  organization  that  the  sixth  section  of  your  arbitration  proposi- 
tion be  eliminated  and  that  there  be  placed  before  your  membership  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  : 

First.  That  the  sixth  clause  be  eliminated  entirely. 

Second.  That  if  the  above  is  not  satisfactory,  then  the  words  "  sympathetic 
or  otherwise  "  on  the  second  line  in  said  section  be  eliminated. 

Third.  That  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  section  be  included,  which  section  shall 
read  about  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  agreed  that  no  sympathetic  strike  shall  be  indulged  in  on  the  part  of 
Press  Assistants',  No.  33,  unless  same  is  sanctioned  before  taking  place  by  the 
San  Francisco  Labor  Council." 

Fourth.  If  the  above  is  not  satisfactory  \ve  suggest  that  where  the  words 
**  San  Francisco  Labor  Council"  appear  that  the  words  "Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council  "  or  "  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  "  be 
inserted. 

We  hope  that  you  will  realize  that  it  would  be  very  easy  indeed  and  we 
think  somewhat  selfish  for  press  assistants'  union  to  agree  to  section  6  in  your 
proposed  arbitration  agreement.  Inasmuch  as  it  agrees  to  arbitrate  itself,  it 
could  comfortably  take  the  position  that  if  some  other  union  would  refuse  to 
arbitrate  it  would  not  support  them  in  a  strike?. 

Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33  wishes  to  be  understood  as  desiring  in  every 
possible  way  to  meet  your  wishes  for  industrial  peace  in  your  establishments  dur- 
ing the  life  of  these  contracts  and  for  all  time,  but  must  decline  to  be  bound 
by  a  provision  ambiguous  at  least  to  the  extent  that  it  ties  the  hands  of  the 
organization  to  an  exceedingly  dangerous  point. 

If  none  of  the  above  is  satisfactory,  we  are  instructed  to  say  that  Press 
Assistants'  Union  No.  33  proposes  that  with  your  executive  committee,  an 
understanding  be  reached  (verbal  if  you  desire)  as  to  the  wages  and  hours 
to  prevail  from  a  given  date  for  members  of  that  union,  and  that  sooner  than 
have  an  industrial  dispute  over  that  section  of  the  agreement  or  other  arbitra- 
tion sections  they  are  willing  to  proceed  without  any  contract  whatsoever. 

These  propositions  are  submitted  to  your  association  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  them  might  be  acceded  to.  We  feel  that  we  are  expressing  the  temper  of 
Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33  when  we  say  that  \ve  do  not  believe  they  will 
sign  a  contract  which  prohibits  them  from  taking  sympathetic  actions  except 
under  the  conditions  named  in  your  proposal. 

Trusting  that  we  may  reach  an  arrangement  and  assuring  you  of  our  desiro 
and  willingness  to  confer  at  any  time,  we  beg  to  remain, 

Sincerely, 

.Txo.  A.   O'CoNNELL, 

Secretary  man  Francisco  Labor  Council. 

ANDREW    J.    GALLAGHER, 
President  San  Francisco  Labor  Council. 
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JUNE  10,  1913. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LABOR  COUNCIL, 

316  Fourteenth  Street,  s<in  Francisco,  Cat. 

<!K.\TI,KMKN  :  As  suggested  in  your  letter  of  May  31,  the  propositions  out- 
lined in  that  letter  were  submitted  to  the  memhers  of  this  association  at  the 
regular  meeting  held  last  Thursday. 

Complete  answer  to  your  propositions  can  not  be  given  until  answer  to  our 
letter  of  June  L'  to  press  assistants  is  received.  Inclosed  you  will  please  h'nd 
copy  of  letter  received  from  press  assistants  under  date  of  May  31,  and  our 
answer  to  same  under  date  of  June  '_'.  the  same  being  referred  to  al>ove. 

When  press  assistants  hear  from   their  international  oliice  undoubtedly  they 
w,d  give  us  copies  of  the  telegrams  as  requested. 
Yours,    very   sincerely. 

J.  D.  ROANTRKK,  Secretary. 

DKM.  \.\1>S     MADK    BY    PRESS    ASSISTANTS. 

No  word  was  received  from  the  press  assistants  until  June  13,  101.",.  when 
the  following  letier  and  inclosures  were  received: 

SAX   Fi:AN(  sco  PKKSS  ASSISTANTS'  UNION  No  33, 

sun   /-'/•'/ //f/.vro.  June   /•?.   W13. 
Mr.   J.   T>.   UOAXTRKK. 

Secrchiru   i'runldin   Print  in;/    Tnnlc*   Association. 

I>KAB  SIR:  Inclosed  please  find  Copies  of  telegrams  sent  and  received  by  this 
organization.  Also  copy  of  letters  addressed  to  the  employing  printers  of  this 
city,  which  was  ordered  by  our  members  in  regular  meeting  \Yednesday 
evening.  June  11,  1913. 

Kespectfully.    yours. 

Kl)\\  ARI)    MctJKNlTY. 

Fa-ret  ii  r  it  Son  l-'nnirjsrit  .\xxixtnntx'  No.  33. 


S\\     Fi;  \\nsco,    CAI...    Mni/   ,?/,    1913. 
Mr.   C.KoiMa:  L.   UKRRY, 

Prexiilent  Internafioinil  Prinfhifi  Prestmen't  t'nion. 

Roaersrillr,  Tenn.: 

Franklin  Priming  Trades  Association  here  insists?  upon  press  assistants'  union 
signing  a  contract  containing  following  clause: 

"That  San  Francisco  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33  shall  not  engage  in  any 
walkout,  strike,  sympathetic  or  otherwise,  or  boycott,  affecting  the  offices  of 
members  of  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association,  unless  the  Franklin 
Priming  Trades  Association  fail  io  live  up  to  this  agreement  or  refuse  to  accept 
conciliation  or  arbitration  in  any  controversy  with  any  union  affiliated  with  San 
Francisco  Press  Assistants'  Union  N".  33;  thai  the 'Franklin  Printing  Trades 
Association  shall  not  engage  in  ,-iny  lockour  unless  the  union  fail  to  live  up  to 
this  agreement:  that  a  hoard  of  arbitration  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  first 
and  second  of  this  agreement  shall  be  the  final  judge  of  what  constitutes  a  fail- 
ure to  live  ii])  to  this  agreemeni  or  a  refusal  to  conciliate  or  arbitrate." 

Representatives  of  No.  ',M  have  contended  that  sympathetic  strike  provision 
in  above  clause  is  a  violation  of  section  J),  article  1.1,  page  51. 

Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  states  that  if  international  is  willing 
to  underwrite  the  section  above  quoted  that  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  sign  it, 
and  we  have  expressed  our  doubt  that  you  would  approve  it  and  have  resisted 
any  effort  to  bind  us  to  a  contract  prohibiting  us  from  striking  In  sympathy 
with  sister  unions. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  us  if  Franklin  Printing  Trades;  Association   is  right 
or    wrong?     We   do   not  believe   you    will    approve   the   section    above   quoted, 
ieeling  as  we  do  it  is  a  violation  of  section  9,  article  15. 
Please  get  in  touch  with  members  of  board  at  once  and  wire  reply. 

EDWARD  MCGENITY, 
Secretary  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33. 

ANDREW  GALLAGHKR, 
President  San  Francisco  Labor  Council . 
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KOGEBSVILLE,  TENX.,  J  UHC  J,   1013. 

Mr.  EDWARD  MCGENITY, 

Secretary  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33,  San  Francisco,  CaL: 
We  will  ficcept  arbitration  provisions  if  the  following  priviso  is  accepted  by 
the  Franklin  Association:  This  agreement  may  be  declared  null  and  void  in 
case  of  a  strike  or  lockout  of  a  union  now  affiliated  with  the  San  Francisco 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  with  which  the  employer  now  has  or  may 
hereafter  have  contractual  relations  provided  that  such  strike  or  lockout  occurs 
after  all  efforts  at  arbitration  have  failed  through  the  fault  of  the  proprietor 
or  proprietors,  members  of  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association,  the  de- 
termination of^which  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration  if  so  requested  by  either 
the  members  of  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  or  the  San  Francisco 
Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33. 

GEORGE  L.  BERRY. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  June  .12,  1913. 
To  the  employing  printers  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity. 

GENTLEMEN  :  The  San  Francisco  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33,  in  rogular 
meeting  assembled  the  8th  day  of  January,  1913,  adopted  the  inclosed  wage 
scale,  shop  conditions,  and  hours.  Having  been  approved  of  by  the  Inter- 
national Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  America,  the  San 
Francisco  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  and  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council, 
we  submit  same  to  you  for  our  membership  to  take  effect  on  and  after  June 
23,  1913. 

We  hope  and  trust  that  the  following  will  meet  with  your  approval,  and  that 
the  peaceful  relationship  existing  at  the  present  will  continue  in  the  future,  we 
beg  to  remain, 

Respectfully,  yours, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PRESS  ASSISTANTS'  UNION  No.  33. 
EDWTARD  MCGENITY,  Secretary. 
HENRY  ALTMAN,  President. 

SCALE    OF    WAGES. 

Item  1.  Feeders  on  cylinder  presses  shall  receive  not  less  than  $19  per  week. 
Item  2.  Feeders  on  platen  presses  shall  receive  not  less  than  $16  per  week. 
Item  3.  Feeders  on  both  cylinder  and  platen  presses  shall  receive  not  less  than 

$19  per  week. 
Item  4.  Feeders  no  two-color  cylinder  presses  shall  receive  not  less  than  $21 

per  week. 
Item  5.  Apprentice  pressmen  on  cylinder  presses  shall  receive  not  less  than 

$19.50  per  week  for  the  first  year,  and  not  less  than  $20  per  week  for  the 

second  year. 
Item  6.  Apprentice  pressmen  on  platen  presses  shall  receive  not  less  than  $17 

per  week  for  the  first  year,  and  not  less  than  $17.50  per  week  for  the  second 

year. 

Item  7.  Lithographic  feeders  shall  receive  not  less  than  $19  per  week. 
Item  8.  Lithographic  feeders  on  two-color  presses  shall  receive  not  less  than 

$21  per  week. 
Item  9.  Lithographic  feeders  on  offset  presses  shall  receive  not  less  than  $19 

per  week. 
Item  10.  Assistants  on  rotary  presses  working  in  the  capacity  of  brakemen, 

oilers,  or  tension  shall  receive  not  less  than  $25.50  per  week. 
Item  11.  Feeders  on  rotary  presses  working  in  the  capacity  of  fly  or  packer 

shall  receive  not  less  than  $19  per  week. 
Item  12.  For  the  regular  night  shift  the  scale  for  the  assistants  or  feeders  shall 

be  $2  in  excess  of  the  day  scale. 

OVERTIME. 

Item  13.  Overtime  on  day  crews  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half 
up  to  twelve  (12  p.  m.)  midnight,  after  which  double  time  shall  be  paid. 
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Item  14.  All  work  performed  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  overtime  from  Sat- 
urday, at  five  (5  p.  in.)  to  starting  time,  Monday  eight  (8  a.  m.),  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  double  time. 

Item  35.  All  overtime  on  night  crews  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double 
time. 

Item  1C.  Holidays — Xew  Years,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Admi'ssion  Day, 
Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 

Item  17.  Offices  employing  oilier  than  the  regular  shift,  the  second  and  third 
shifts,  shall  be  rated  and  charged  for  as  night  shifts ;  seven  and  one-half  hours 
shall  constitute  the  working  time  of  the  second  shift  and  seven  hours  shall 
constitute  the  working  time  of  the  third  shift. 

Item  18.  The  second  shift  to  si  art  no  later  than  6  p.  in. 

Item  U).  Eight  hours  per  day  (between  7  a.  in.  and  5  p.  m.)  shall  constitute 
the  regular  hours. 

Item  20.  A  member  of  this  union  to  be  employed  on  every  automatic-fed  press 
in  operation. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  press  assistants  on  May  28,  1913, 
temporarily  suspended  negotiations  until  they  could  receive  a  telegram  from 
their  international  president;  that  this  telegram  was  received  June  3,  1913; 
that  instead  of  immediately  communicating  this  telegram  to  the  Franklin 
Printing  Trades'  Association  the  press  assistants  suppressed  it  until  .June  13, 
1913,  and  at  that  time,  despite  pending  negotiations,  made  arbitrary  demands 
to  take  effect  in  10  days  or  on  June  23,  1913. 

DEMANDS  ia:i  i 
The  demands  of  the  pr-  nits  were  refused  in  the  following  letter: 

FKANXI.IN    PIJINTINC;   TKAUKS'    ASSOCIATION. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  June  16,  1913. 
SA.N  FIJANCISCO  PRESS  ASSISTANTS'  UNION  No.  33, 

'it"!  ('/'///  N/nr/,  Xan  Francisco. 

i»r\K  Su:s:  Your  communication  -ind  new  wage  scale  and  shop  conditions, 
dsncd  June  12,  1913,  addressed  to  the  employing  printers  of  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity,  were  received  at  this  ollice  through  special  messenger  in  the  afternoon 
of  .June  13,  1913.  At  the  same  time  were  received  copies  of  telegram  sent  by 
you  to  your  Intel-national  President  Kerry  under  date  of  May  31,  and  his  reply 
to  same,  under  date  of  .June  ."..  and  routing  the  proposed  arbitration  agreement; 
negotiations  for  which  have  been  pending  between  our  respective  organizations 
and  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  for  some  time. 

The  entire  matter  was  laid  before  the  members  of  this  association  at  a  meet- 
ing held  Saturday  last.  June  14.  i: 

Your  action  in  making  peremptory  demands  for  an  increase  of  wage  and 
change  in  shop  conditions  while-  negotiations  for  a  working  agreement  were 
pending  between  our  respective  bodies,  and  thereby  terminating  those  negotia- 
tions, is  indicative  of  a  lack  of  good  faith  on  your  part. 

The  printing  trades  in  San  Francisco  are  at  the  present  time  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  business,  from  low  prices,  and  from  the  tightness  of  the  money  market 
and  from  keen  competition  from  outside  points. 

Any  increase  of  wage  or  increased  cost  on  account  of  any  further  shop  re- 
strictions would  not  only  make  our  conditions  worse  but  would  eventually  drive 
many  of  our  members  out  of  business  or  cause  them  to  move  their  plants  to 
places  where  conditions  are  more  favorable.  This  would  be  a  calamity,  not  only 
to  ourselves  but  also  to  our  city,  which  has  already  lost  a  great  number  of  her 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  to  our  employees  who  would  be  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  of  earning  a  livelihood  at  their  trade  in  the  city  where  they 
have  established  their  homes. 
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The  following  table  will  show  your  demands  and  the  union  wage  scales  for 
press  feeders  in  the  cities  named,  the  higher  percentage  we  are  no\v  paying 
and  the  still  higher  percentage,  you  now  demand  : 


San 

San 

San 

San 

Francisco, 

Francisco, 

Francisco, 

Francisco, 

Cylinder 
feeders. 

higher 
percent- 
age tin-  lor 

higher 
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age under 

Platen 
feeders. 

higher 
percent- 
age under 

higher 
percent- 
age under 

present 

demanded 

present 

demanded 

scale. 

scale. 

scale. 

scale. 

San    Francisco,   demanded 

Per  cent. 

/'(/•  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent, 

scale  

H9.  00-S21.  00 

$16.00 

San  Francisco,  present  scale. 

16.50 

13.50 

Los  Angeles 

17.00 

12 

14  00 

u 

Seattle    . 

15.50 

o 

22 

13.  00 

4 

23 

Portland 

16.50 

15 

14  00 

14 

Denver  

16.50 

15 

10.00 

35 

60 

St.  Louis  

12.00-  15.00 

37  and  10 

.->s  and  27 

8.00 

69 

100 

Chicago 

10.50 

15 

10  50 

28 

52 

Cleveland  

13.00 

27 

46 

9..  50 

42 

(iS 

Philadelphia  . 

10.00-  13.50 

65  and  22 

90  and  40 

7.00 

93 

12S 

New  York  

16.50 

15 

11.00 

23 

4.~> 

Columbus  

11.  00 

18 

36 

7.00 

93 

KB 

Indianapolis 

12.00-  15.00 

37  and  10 

58  and  27 

7.00 

93 

128 

You  can  readily  see  that  press  feeders  in  San  Francisco  are  receiving  as 
high  wages  as  are  paid  in  any  of  the  other  cities  and  that  your  demands  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prevailing  wage  in  other  cities. 

However  much  therefore  the  members  of  this  association  might  wish  to  com- 
ply with  your  demands,  it  must  be  obvious  from  the  evidence  submitted  that  in 
a  highly  competitive  business  such  as  printing  any  further  increase  in  expense 
is  impossible.  We  submit  that  your  demands  under  date  of  June  23  1913,  are 
uncalled  for,  arbitrary,  and  unjust,  and  can  not  be  acceded  to. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  D.  RoA.vniKK. 
Secretary  Executive  Committee,  Franklin  Printing  Truth's  Association. 


Further  correspondence  was  then  had,  as  follows : 

JUNK  17,  1913. 
Mr.  J.  D.  ROANTREE, 

Secretary  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association. 

PEAK  SIR  :  We  have  to  hand  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  and  note  con- 
tents;  same  was  referred  to  our  committee.  In  behalf  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  this  matter  will  say  that  we  are  willing  at  all  times  to  meet  with 
you  committee  to  the  end  that  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  present  contro- 
^  ersy  can  be  reached. 

Respectfully,  yours. 

EDWARD  MCGKXTTY. 
Secretary  San  Francisco  Assistants'  Fnioii.  \<>.  .?.*. 


JUNE  is.    1  !>!.">. 
KDWAUD  M<(}KMTY, 

Secretary  San  Francisco  Press  Assistant*'  rnion,  No.  33, 

~>~>7  C I  fit/  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

DEAR  SIR:  Your  letter  dated  June  17.  1913.  was  received  this  day  by  mes- 
senger. 

Your  statement  that  your  committee  are  willing  at  all  times  to  meet  with 
the  executive  committee  of  this  association  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  us  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  your  union  terminated  pending  negotiations  by  their  let- 
ter and  demands,  dated  June  12,  1913. 

As  stated  in  our  answer  to  demands  of  your  union,  their  action  indicated  an 
entire  lack  of  good  faith.  In  order  to  reopen  negotiations  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  proper  action  for  you  to  pursue  would  be  to  have  the  union  withdraw  its 
demands  dated  June  12,  1913,  to  become  effective  June  23,  1913 ;  and  to  notify 
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Tis  of  their  action  and  at  the  same  time  assure  us  of  their  desire  to  reopen  ne- 
gotiations in  good  faith. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.    D.    ROANTREE, 

Secret  aril  F.-rccuticc  Committee,  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association. 

N<>  answer  was  given  to  this  communication. 
The  following  letter  was  issued  June  18.  1913 : 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LABOR  COUNCIL, 

3.16  Fourteenth  Street,  xmi  Francisco,  CaL 

GENTLEMEN:  As  you  a?-e  now  doubtless  aware,  the  press  assistants'  union,  on 
June  13,  1913.  made  a  demand  effective  June  23,  1913,  on  the  members  of  this 
association  and  the  trade  generally  for  an  increase  in  wages  of  $2.50  a  week, 
coupled  with  certain  new  restrictions  in  prevailing  shop  practices. 

We  are  writing  to  express  our  astonishment  at  this  action  at  a  time  when 
negotiations  were  in  progress  between  your  body  and  our  association;  and  our 
indignation  at  this  unusual  and  arbitrary  proceeding,  a  proceeding  the  least 
justifiable  which  the  executive  committee  of  this  association,  in  '20  years  of 
dealing  with  labor  unions,  has  had  brought  to  its  attention. 

We  can  not  and  do  not  believe  that  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  is  a 
party  to  this  or  could  afford  to  show  itself  so  contrary  to  ;ill  established  prece- 
dent, especially  at  a  time  when  it  had  expressed  its  intention  of  acting  as  an 
intermediary  in  the  matter  of  the  particular  clause  which  caused  the  deadlock 
between  ourselves  and  tlie  press  assistants  and  when  its  friendly  offices  had 
been  accepted  to  this  end  by  both  sides. 

AS  we  deem  it  proper  for  you  to  know  at  first  hand  our  reply  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  press  assistants,  we  are  inclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  our  answer 
to  tliar  body.  From  this  you  will  note  that  \ve  have  been  obliged  to  refuse 
demands.  We.  and  those  whom  we  represent,  have  no  choice  in  thin 
matter.  The  cost  of  printing  in  this  territory  is  too  high  now.  it  must  not 
be  increased  for  the  welfare  of  all  concerned  in  the  future.  With  the  new  tariff 
in  eflWt  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  there  must  of  necessity  result 
a  material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  an  increased  purchasing  power 
for  every  dollar.  This  increased  dollar  value  will  be  equivalent  to  an  increase 
in  wages  to  those  who  ma\  be  fortunate  enough  to  maintain  their  present  scale. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  and  knowing  better  than  those  outside  possibly 
cnn  know  the  present  condition  of  the  printing  business,  we  are  of  necessity 
absolutely  compelled  to  call  a  halt.  The  press  assistants  have  been  notified 
to  this  effect. 

Very  truly,  yours. 

J.  D.  ROANTKKK. 
••rturii  F.recufirr  Committee  Franklin   f'rintinit  Trades  Association. 

Xo  acknowledgment  of  this  communication  was  received. 

Her  ween  June  l.S  and  2.°,.  IDl.'J.  several  conferences  were  held  with  representa- 
tives of  the  pressmen's  union  and  tin-  Allied  I'rinting  Trades  Council,  but  with- 
it  m  r -suit.  The  Franklin  I'rintin-  Trades  Association  took  the  stand  that  the 
;  assistants  should  withdraw  their  demands  and  thereby  restore  them- 

Belves  to  good  standing  before  negoiiatiuns  would  be  reopened  \vith  them. 

THE    STRIKE. 

On  June  L'3.  1913.  the  press  assistants  -truck  as  threatened  and  the  pressmen 
refused  to  work  without  them.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  people  were  in- 
volved. The  following  communications  were  then  sent  by  the  association  : 

JI-NE  2.°,.  1913. 
FRANCISCO   I'KKSS  ASSISTANTS'    FNION.    Xo.  33, 

No.  557  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CKXTI.KMKN:  This  is  to  notify  you  that  if  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Press  Assistants'  Union.  Xo.  33.  now  on  a  strike,  do  not  return  to  their  places 
by  to-morrow.  Tuesday.  June  24.  1913.  at  8  a.  m..  in  the  shops  of  the  members 
Of  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association,  under  the  same  rate  of  wages 
and  shop  conditions  prevailing  in  said  shops  previous  to  June  23.  1913.  their 
places  will  be  filled  by  other  workmen. 

J.  D.  ROANTREE, 
Secretary  Executive  Committee  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association. 
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JI-NE  23,  1913. 
SAX  FKANCISCO  PIUXTING  PRESSMAN'S  UNION,  No.  24, 

No.  557  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 

GENTLEMEN  :  This  is  to  inform  you  that  we  have  written  to  the  feeders' 
union  to  the  effect  that  unless  the  members  of  Iheir  association  return  to  work 
en  or  before  June  24,  1913,  at  8  o'clock  a.  in.,  under  the  conditions  existing 
prior  to  June  23,  1913,  that  we,  of  necessity,  will  be  obliged  to  till  their  places 
with  other  men. 

The  members  of  your  union,  up  to  this  writing,  have  refused  to  feed  their 
own  machines.  If,  therefore,  they  report  for  work  by  8  o'clock-  a.  m..  June  24, 
it  must  be  with  the  understanding  that  their  present  attitude  has  changed  in 
this  respectj  and  that  they  will  feed  their  machines  if  required. 

\Ve  sincerely  trust  that  your  refusal  to  comply  with  this  condition  will  not 
be  persisted  in,  as  it  is  riot  our  intention  to  close  down  our  pressrooms.  Your 
absence  after  the  date  set  will  indicate  to  us  that  it  has  become  necessary 
for  us  to  fill  your  positions  with  other  men  who  will  more  nearly  accord  with 
our  requirements. 

Trusting  we  may  not  be  forced  to  take  this  action,  we  are 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  D.  ROANTRKE, 
Secretary  Exccitiirc  Committee  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association. 

The  invitation  to  return  to  work  .iyas  not  accepted  by  either  the  press  assist- 
ants or  the  pressmen. 

The  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  then  proceeded  to  engage  other 
workmen.  Skilled  pressmen  were  brought  to  San  Francisco  from  other  cities, 
many  of  them  with  their  families.  Every  man  was  told  that  a  strike  existed, 
and  was  promised  permanent  employment  if  he  proved  competent  and  well 
behaved.  The  wages  of  these  workmen  and  their  hours  of  labor  were  fixed 
by  the  association  at  the  same  standard  as  those  of  the  strikers.  The  places 
of  the  press  assistants  were,  with  few  exceptions,  filled  by  boys  and  girls 
of  working  age,  who  were  trained  in  their  new  duties.  The  rapid  advance- 
ment made  by  these  young  people  was  surprising,  and,  after  one  year,  the 
majority  of  them  have  become  very  competent  press  feeders.  These  young 
people  were  also  informed,  through  advertisements  and  personally,  that  they 
were  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers. 

CONFERENCES    DURING    STRIKE. 

On  numerous  occasions  during  the  strike,  conferences  were  held  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  typographical  union,  the  bookbinders'  union,  the  pressmen's 
union,  and  the  labor  council,  and  with  International  President  George  L.  Berry, 
of  the  pressmen  and  assistants  and  with  his  local  representative,  Stephen  P. 
Kane.  These  conferences  were  held  at  the  request  of  the  parties  mentioned. 
Various  propositions  for  a  settlement  of  the  strike  were  made  the  Franklin 
Printing  Trades  Association  by  the  several  parties.  All  of  these  propositions 
were  of  a  similar  nature  and  all  provided  for  the  ousting  of  the  nonunion 
workmen,  despite  the  obligations  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  was 
under  to  these  men. 

In  answer  to  one  of  these  propositions  the  following  letter  was  written : 

FRANKLTN  PRINTING  TRADES  ASSOCIATION, 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  January  26,  101  'i. 
I\lr.  STEPHEN  P.  KANE, 

International  Representative,  I.  P.  P.  and  A.  V.  of  N  A., 

557  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 

DEAR  SIR  :  The  proposition  for  a  settlement  of  the  feeders'  and  the  pressmen's 
strike,  which  you  officially  presented  on  January  22,  1914,  to  the  Franklin 
Printing  Trades  Association  on  behalf  of  San  Francisco  Printing  Pressmen's 
Union,  No.  24,  and  San  Francisco  Press  Assistants'  Union,  No.  33,  has  been  given 
most  careful  consideration  by  us  and  herein  are  set  forth  our  objections  to  same. 
We  note  that  this  proposition  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  proposition  your 
international  president,  Mr.  Berry,  presented  to  us  December  16,  1913,  and 
which  was  rejected  by  the  members  of  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association. 
Your  proposition  provides  for  an  increase  of  $1.50  per  week  in  wages  for  the 
feeders,  or  only  $1  less  than  the  increase  demanded  June  12,  1913,  and  which 
the  feeders  and  the  pressmen  struck  to  enforce  June  23,  1913. 
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When  we  refused  the  feeders'  demands  of  June  12,  we  set  forth  MS  our  reasons 
tin-  difficulties  under  which  the  printing  trades  in  San  Francisco  were  then 
laboring,  the  principal  of  which  were  lack  of  business  and  unprofitable  prices, 
due  primarily  to  keen  competition  from  other  cities  where  wage  scales  were 
much  lower.  These  difficulties  still  beset  us ;  therefore,  we  can  not  accept  any 
proposition  which  provides  for  any  increase  whatever  in  wages.  Furthermore, 
feeding  a  printing  press  is  properly  an  apprentice's  work,  and  statistics  show 
that  $2.25  to  $2.75  a  day  is  vory  liberal  remuneration  for  an  apprentice;  ap- 
prentice compositors  are  paid  $16  in  the  fifth  year  of  their  apprenticeship;  ap- 
prentice bookbinders  are  paid  $15  in  the  fifth  year  of  their. apprenticeship ;  we, 
therefore,  can  not  see  why  we  should  increase  the  rates  paid  feeders. 

Your  proposition  further  provides  that  the  foremen  of  our  pressrooms  shall 
be  members  of  Pressmen's  Union.  No.  24;  that  foremen  shall  be  invested  with 
authority  to  hire  and  discharge  pressroom  help,  and  with  any  other  prerogatives 
which  the  laws  of  the  International  Printing  Pressmen's  and  Assistants'  Union 
may  prescribe;  that  these  foremen  shall  be  empowered  with  equal  authority 
with  the  employer  to  pass  upon  the  competency  of  the  nonunion  help  employed 
in  our  pressrooms;  that  our  nonunion  employees,  if  pronounced  competent,  must 
apply  for  membership  in  the  unions  and  will  be  admitted  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  applicants  are  received  under  "normal  and  constitutional  arrange- 
ments " ;  that  if  these  competent  nonunion  employees  decline  to  apply  for  mem- 
bership in  the  unions  they  shall  be  replaced  by  union  mechanics;  that  within 
•10  days  all  our  pressroom  help  must  be  members  of  the  unions. 

The  feeders'  and  the  pressmen's  unions,  by  inaugurating  and  carrying  on  this 
unjustifiable  and  uncalled-for  strike,  have  forced  the  members  of  the  Franklin 
Printing  Trades  .\<*..ciatioii  to  run  their  pressrooms  with  nonunion  help; 
they  had  either  to  do  this  or  close  down  their  plants.  This  course  of  action 
would  have  been  most  disastrous  to  all  employees  members  of  the  allied  print- 
ing trades  and  others. 

The  nonunion  pressmen,  many  of  whom  were  brought  here  from  their  homes 
in  (--astern  cities  and  many  of  whom  have  since  been  joined  by  their  families, 
have  been  guaranteed  permanent  positions  during  competency  and  good  be- 
havior. The  nonunion  feeders  have  been  trained  and  the  young  men  prom- 
ised opportunities  of  learning  to  become  pressmen.  All  these  nonunion  press- 
men and  feeders  have  been  exposed  to  violent  and  murderous  assaults  at 
the  hands  of  members  of  the  striking  unions.  These  facts  entail  upon  the 
members  of  the  Franklin  Printing  Trade-;  Association  serious  obligations  to 
their  nonunion  employees.  These  obligations  must  be  honorably  discharged; 
they  will  not  be  ignored  or  evaded. 

To  place  the  positions  of  these  nonunion  pressmen  and  feeders  under  the 
absolute  control  of  a  union  foreman,  to  permit  a  union  foreman  to  pass  upon 
their  competency,  would  ho  rank  evasion  of  their  obligations  due  these  people. 
The  individual  employer  and  the  officials  of  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades 
Association  have  been  chosen  by  these  people  as  the  sole  judges  of  their 
competency,  and  their  competency  and  good  behavior  entitled  them  to  per- 
manent positions. 

To  compel  these  nonunion  pressmen  and  feeders  to  apply  for  membership 
in  the  unions  under  penalty  of  losing  their  positions  would  be  a  direct  violation 
of  the  obligations  due  these  people. 

From  these  statements  you  can  readily  understand  why  the  proposition 
which  you  submitted  can  not  be  honorably  accepted  by  the  members  of  the 
Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  principal  clauses  of  your  proposition  have  been 
presented  on  several  occasions  in  the  same  or  slightly  modified  form,  we 
deem  it  expedient,  to  set  forth  the  position  of  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades 
Association  relative  to  the  members  of  the  striking  unions  whom  you  represent. 

The  members  of  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  are  free  to  employ 
members  of  the  pressmen's  and  the  feeders'  unions  who  apply  to  them  for 
positions. 

The  minimum  rates  of  wages  on  platen  and  cylinder  presses  for  eight  hours' 
work,  the  rates  for  overtime,  the  holidays,  the  length  of  night  shifts  which 
prevailed  previous  to  June  23,  1913,  are  still  in  force  in  the  shops  of  the 
Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association.  Boys  and  girls  learning  to  feed 
presses  are  paid  less  than  the  scale,  but  are  advanced  to  the  full  scale  as 
rapidly  as  their  ability  warrants.  At  this  time  we  are  paying  the  full  scale 
to  many  of  these  young  people.  All  hiring  and  discharging  of  pressroom  help 
is  done  by  the  employer  and  not  the  foreman.  This  rule  will  continue  in  force. 
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The  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  has  endeavored  to  be  just  in  all 
its  dealings  with  the  employees  of  its  members  whether  they  be  union  or  non- 
union, and  it  will  continue  to  act  along  these  lines.  Every  employee  is  free  to 
lay  before  the  officials  of  the  association  any  grievance  he  may  have  and 
justice  will  be  done  him. 

Feeling  that  we  have  more  clearly  set  forth  our  objections  to  your  pn  •posi- 
tion and  have  made  plainer  our  position  relative  to  the  members  of  the  press- 
men's  and  the  feeders'  unions  than  we  could  at  any  conference,  we  do  noi  see 
the  necessity  for  the  conference  you  suggest. 

We  trust  that  the  members  of  your  unions  will  see  the  justice  of  our  position 
and  that  they  will  realize  that  the  present  condition  of  the  printing  trades  in 
this  city  is  due  to  no  premeditated  design  on  our  part,  but  to  the  unwarranted 
attitude  of  the  feeders  furthered  by  the  ill-advised,  sympathetic  action  of  the 
pressmen. 

Yours,  sincerely. 

J.  D.  ROA\TI:I;K, 
Secretary  Executive  Committee,  F.  I'.  T.  .1. 

The  following  correspondence  took  place  on  a  proposition  made  through  the 
mayor  of  San  Francisco: 

MAYOR'S  OFFICE, 
San  Francisco,  April  30,  191 'h 
Mr.  B.  S.  HUBBARD, 

l.'il  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco. 

I'KAR  MR.  HTTBBARD:  Mr.  John  A.  O'  Connell  has  handed  me,  for  submission 
10  your  committee  representing  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association,  the 
inclosed  proposition  relative  to  the  existing  strike  controversy,  in  which  matter 
you  did  me  the  honor  of  holding  a  conference  with  the  committee  of  pressmen 
in  my  chambers  on  Thursday  night,  the  16th  instant. 

Will  you  and  your  committee  kindly  oblige  me  by  giving  consideration  to 
the  proposition  submitted,  and  may  I  hear  from  you  in  relation  thereto  at 
your  convenience? 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JAMES  ROLPH,  Mtntor. 

PROPOSITION. 

In  consideration  of  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  establishment  of  a 
harmonious  relationship  with  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  of 
San  Francisco,  the  following  proposition  is  hereby  presented  in  behalf  of  San 
Francisco  Pressmen's  Union,  No.  24,  and  San  Francisco  Press  Assistants' 
Union,  No.  33. 

First.  That  the  general  agreement  providing  for  peaceful  relationship  be- 
tween the  parties  before  named,  and  the  condition  of  arbitration,  as  well  as 
the  guarantee  of  the  same  by  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist- 
ants' Union  formerly  presented  by  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association 
is  hereby  accepted. 

Second.  Pressmen  and  feeders  return  to  work  under  same  shop  rules  and 
conditions  as  existed  before  strike. 

Third.  It  is  hereby  proposed  that  a  three-year  contract  shall  be  entered  into 
between  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association.  San  Francisco  Pressmen's 
Union,  No.  24,  and  San  Francisco  Press  Assistants'  Union,  No.  33.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  shall  under- 
write the  agreement  between  the  parties  afore  named,  and  guarantee  in  behalf 
of  the  Pressmen's  Union  No.  24  and  Press  Assistants'  Union  No.  33,  peaceful 
relationship  as  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

Fourth.  The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Press  Assistants1  Union.  No.  33, 
shall  perform  such  work  appertaining  to  presswork  as  directed  to  do  by  the  fore- 
men or  pressmen  in  charge. 

Fifth.  Wages  in  all  cases  to  be  governed  by  scale  before  strikes  with  the 
exception  of  feeders,  who  will  be  advanced  $1.50  per  week;  this  increase  to 
take  effect  in  three  installments. 

Upon  the  signing  of  the  contract  an  increase  of  50  cents  per  week. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  months  thereafter,  50  cents  additional. 

At  the  expiration  of  six  months  thereafter  50  cents  additional,  making  a 
total,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  of  $1.50. 
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Sixth.  Holidays  and  overtime  to  he  the  same  with  feeders  as  pressmen  be- 
fore the  strike,  to  wit : 

New  Year's.   Fourth  of  July.   Labor  Day.  Thanksgiving,   and  Christmas. 

Seventh.  That  the  parties  hereto  will  settle1  any  ami  all  differences  that  may 
arise  under  this  agreement  by  conciliation,  and  if  conciliation  fails,  by  arbitra- 
tion, and  in  the  following  manner:  Should  either  party  have  a  grievance  the 
same  shall  be  presented  immediately  in  writing  to  the  other  party  for  concilia- 
tion by  accredited  representative  or  representatives  of  each  party  ;  said  con- 
ciliators shall  meet  to  consider  said  grievance  within  4.8  hours  after  the  filing 
of  same:  if  an  understanding  can  not  be  reached  within  10  full  business  days 
after  the  grievance  has  been  presented,  then  the  settlement  of  said  grievance 
shall  be  left  to  a  board  of  arbitration. 

This  board  shall  consist  of  two  parties  chosen  by  each  of  the  parties  to  this 
agreement,  and,  if  necessary,  of  a  tifth  party  chosen  by  the  other  four. 

'!'••>)  imony  and  arguments  shall  be  presented  to  the  arbitrators  in  any  form 
that  they  may  desire.  In  the  event  that  either  party  fails  to  appear  or  to  sub- 
mit testimony  in  the  form  required  within  10  full  business  days  after  due  notice 
lias  heen  given  the  arbitrators  shall  proceed  to  settle  the  case  and  render  their 
decision  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  in  their  possession. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute,  conditions  that  exist  at  the  time  it  arises  shall 
remain  unchanged  until  finally  adjusted. 

Eighth.  All  nonunion  men  now  employed  to  be  admitted  to  the  union  on  a 
normal  basis.  Any  not  desiring  to  .loin  the  union  will  be  furnished  transporta- 
tion by  union  to  the  point  from  which  they  came,  within  fifteen  days. 

Ninth.  A  member  of  this  union  to  be  employed  on  every  automatic-fed  press 
in  operation:  this  does  not  apply  to  auto  pi-esses,  jobbing  Harris,  or  automatic- 
fed  platens,  but  does  apply  to  large  Harris,  automatic-fed  cylinders,  and  offset 
presses. 

Tenth.  It  is  understood  thai  upon  the  signing  of  this  agreement  by  both  par- 
ties, and  upon  the  inauguration  of  union  conditions,  the  use  of  the  union  label 
shall  be  immediately  granted. 

For  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association: 


For   Printing  Pressmen   No.  iM  : 
For   Pi'ess    Feeders'  No.  33: 
Dated  _ 


FRANK i  IN   PKINTINC  Ti  ortATTox. 

>•'/?/  Fnnirixnt.  Cal.,  Mtn/  < 
Hon.  .IAMKS  KOUMT.  T/., 

.Urn/or  of  Xun  Francisco.  Ci-ttf  JIaU,  *n>i  h'nun-ixco. 

DKAI:  MK.  MAYOR:  The  proposition  for  the  termination  of  the  printing  press- 
men's and  feeders'  strike,  which  is  submitted  through  you  by  Mr.  John 
oVonnell,  secretary  of  the  labor  council,  for  the  consideration  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  has  been  referred  to  us  by  Mr.  K.  S.  Hubbard,  of  the 
1'nion  Lithograph  Co.,  and  has  been  given  most  careful  consideration. 

The  eighth  clause  of  this  proposition  reads  as  follows: 

"All  nonunion  men  now  employed  to  be  admitted  to  the  union  on  a  normal 
basis.  Any  not  desiring  to  join  tho  union  will  be  furished  transportation  by 
union  to  the  point  from  which  they  came  within  15  days." 

The  acceptance  of  such  a  proposition  would  bind  us  to  sornpel  our  nonunion 
workmen  to  either  join  the  union  or  to  look  to  the  union  for  transportation  to 
points  whence  they  voluntarily  came  to  accept  permanent  positions  in  our 
establishments.  This  we  can  not  honorably  do. 

Our  present  pressroom  employees  have  been  granted  permanent  positions 
during  competency  and  good  behavior.  On  the  strength  of  this  guarantee, 
many  of  these  workmen  have  brought  their  families  here  and  have  estab- 
lished homes. 
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Grave  moral  obligations  are  also  due  to  these  men  because  of  the  faithful 
service  they  have  rendered  us  during  the  10.  months  of  this  strike  and  be- 
cause of  the  insults,  intimidation,  and  violence  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected by  the  strikers  during  this  period. 

As  honorable  men  we  can  not  evade  or  treat  our  obligations  lightly,  much 
less  grossly  violate  them. 

We  have  many  times  informed  the  officials  of  San  Francisco  Printing  Press- 
men's Union,  No.  21,  and  San  Francisco  Press  Assistants'  Union,  No.  33,  and 
we  here  repeat,  that  if  picketing  and  violence  are  put  an  end  to  we  will  em- 
ploy mmbers  of  these  unions  in  our  pressrooms  where  vacancies  exist  or  may 
occur,  and  that  without  prejudice  because  of  their  union  affiliations. 

We  will  pay  these  union  workmen,  as  we  are  now  paying  our  nonunion 
workmen,  the  same  rates  of  wages  for  eight  hours'  work  that  were  paid  be- 
fore the  strike.  Wages  have  not  been  and  will  not  be  reduced  in  our  estab- 
lishments; on  the  contrary,  when  conditions  of  trade  and  outside  competi- 
tion make  it  possible  they  will  be  advanced. 

The  several  other  clauses  of  this  proposition,  we  are  pleased  to  note,  make 
it  clear  that  the  union  officials  realize  that  the  feeders'  union  were  not  justified 
in  instituting  this  strike  to  force  conditions  to  which  we  objected  and  which 
are  repudiated  in  these  clauses. 

We  believe  that  we  have  set  forth  our  position  clearly  and  concisely ;  and 
we  submit  that  all  unprejudiced  observers  will  concede  that  our  position  is 
the  only  one  that  we  could  honorably  and  consistently  assume  under  the 
circumstances ;  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  circumstances  have 
not  been  created  by  any  unjust  act  or  premeditated  design  on  our  part. 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

.T.  D.  ROANTREE, 
Secretary  Executive  Committee,  t\  P.  T.  A. 

By  order  of  the  body  in  meeting  assembled  this  day. 

In  June,  1914,  the  labor  council  and  typographical  union  requested  a 
conference  with  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  and  the  result  of 
that  conference  was  the  following  understanding: 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  June  27,  1914. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

It  is  hereby  agreed  by  George  F.  Neal,  N.  A.  Judd,  E.  D.  Taylor,  and  J.  D. 
Roantree,  representing  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  and  Michael  Casey,  John  A.  O'Connell,  A.  J.  Rogers,  M.  T.  Doyle, 
and  Daniel  P.  Haggerty,  representing  San  Francisco  Labor  Council,  who  are 
empowered  by  the  joint  strike  committee  of  San  Francisco  Printing  Press- 
mens'  Union,  No.  24,  and  Press  Assistants'  Union,  No.  33,  to  effect  a  settlement 
of  the  differences  between  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association  and  the 
unions  herein  mentioned,  that  the  strike  now  being  conducted  by  said  unions 
against  the  firms  composing  the  said  association  shall  be  immediately  declared 
off;  that  the  strikers  shall  return  to  work  under  the  hours  and  wages  obtaining 
before  the  strike  was  ordered;  that  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association 
will  employ  the  members  of  the  unions  heretofore  mentioned  without  prejudice 
because  of* their  union  affiliations,  as  fast  as  places  can  be  found  for  them ;  that 
any  future  differences  arising  over  this  understanding  and  any  other  ques- 
tion that  may  arise  shall  be  adjusted  between  the  association  and  the  unions 
by  the  committees  parties  hereto;  that  is  to  say,  that  should  evidence  of  bad 
faith  be  shown  by  either  party,  it  shall  immediately  become  a  matter  for  ad- 
justment by  the  parties  signatory  to  this  document. 
For  the  Franklin  Printing  Trades  Association: 

G.  F.  NK\L. 

N.  A.  JUDD. 

ED  WARD  D.  TAYLOR. 

J.   D.    ROANTHEE. 

For  the  labor  council ; 

MICI-IAKL  CASEY. 

JNO.   A.    O'CONNELL. 

A.  J.  ROGERS. 
M,  T.  DOYLE. 
DANIEL  P.  HAGGERTY. 

Witnesses:  Geo.  A.  Tracy,  Benj.  Schonoff,  Geo.  S.  Hollis,  Fred  F.  Bebergall, 
Harry  Tilley,  W.  E.  Pitschke,  L.  Michelson,  executive  committee  San  Francisco 
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PRESENT   CONDITIONS. 

At  this  date  there  are  employed  in  the  pressrooms  of  the  Franklin  Printing 
Trades  Association  about  280  people,  30  of  whom  are  members  of  the  press- 
men's and  assistants'  unions. 

The  efficiency  of  these  pressrooms  under  present  conditions  rank  higher  in 
most  instances  than  it  did  under  union  conditions.  In  same  cases  the  hour 
cost  has  been  reduced  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  although  wages  have 
not  been  reduced  in  any  case. 

This  is  accounted  for  by  several  factors: 

Limitation  of  output,  so  prevalent  under  union  conditions,  is  practically 
unknown  at  this  time. 

Unfair  and  unreasonable  shop  rules,  all  tending  to  reduce  output  or  to  cause 
the  employment  of  unnecessary  help  have  been  eliminated. 

The  hiring  and  discharging  of  pressroom  help  is  now  vested  in  the  proprietor. 
Under  union  conditions  any  workman  who  applied  for  a  position  to  the  pro- 
prietor rather  than  to  the  foreman  was  disciplined  by  the  union.  This  dis- 
ciplining was  done  under  section  11,  article  13,  of  the  Constitution,  By-Laws, 
and  Rules  of  Order  of  San  Francisco  Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  No.  24,  1907, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"  SEC.  11.  The  foreman  of  the  pressroom  is  the  proper  person  to  whom  ap- 
plications  should  be  made  for  a  situation,  and  any  member  who  shall  seek 
employment  either  in  person  or  by  letter,  or  through  supply  houses,  from  any 
proprietor  who  has  a  union  foreman  in  his  pressroom,  shall  be  fined  $10  on 
first  offense  and  shall  be  expelled  on  second  offense." 

None  but  union  foremen  could  be  employed. 

This  custom  or  rule  enabled  the  union  to  say  absolutely  who  should  or 
should  not  work  in  the  pressroom  of  any  plant;  it  likewise  enabled  the  union 
officials  to  discipline  any  firm  against  whom  they  had  a  grievance,  apparent 
or  real,  by  sending  to  such  firm  only  inefficient  help. 

In  most  plants  the  greater  interest  taken  by  the  employees  in  their  work 
and  their  greater  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  proprietor  are  very 
manifest. 

VIOLENCE    DURING    THE    STRIKE. 

Immediately  on  the  inauguration  of  the  strike  a  reign  of  terror  was  insti- 
tuted by  ihe  pressman  and  assistants.  The  weapons  of  intimidation,  assault, 
and  attempted  assassination  were  used  freely.  The  pickets  and  the  wrecking 
crew  were  in  evidence  whenever  a  nonunion  workman  ventured  on  the  street? 
unprotected.  The  city  officials  and  the  police  gave  unquestioned  evidence  of 
sympathy  with  the  strikers.  It  he«-ame  necessary  to  guard  all  nonunion 
workers  and  to  transport  them  to  and  from  their  work  in  automobiles. 

CASUALTIES   or  'i  M 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  felonies  and  misdemeanors  committed  from 
July  5,  1913,  to  May  2.~>,  1014,  both  inclusive,  all  in  connection  with  the 

pressmen  and   assistants'  strike: 

1913. 
July        .">.   S.  Phillips,  i>ressman  employed  by  Sdiwahacher  Frey  Stationery  Co., 

beaten,  kicked,  and  badly  injured  by  five  persons  on  Sutter  Street, 

ner  Kearny,  at  <>  p.  in.     No  arrests. 
July       7.  A.   Giles,   pressman   for   Schwabacher   Frey   Co.,   attacked   by   four 

persons  on  Kearny  Street,  near  Hush,  at  5.30  p.  m.     No  arrests. 
July       8.  J.  L.  Phillips,  pressman  for  Schwabacher  Frey  Stationery  Co.,  as- 
saulted by   five  persons  on    Kearny    Street,   near   Sutter,    at  6.30 

p.  m.     Head  and  face  badly  cut.     No  arrests. 
July      14.  A  woman  followed  and   insulted   girl   feeders  employed  by  Taylor, 

Nash  &  Taylor.     No  arrest. 
July      19.  AV.  J.  Kay.  pressman  for  Hicks  Judd  Co.,  attacked  on  Market  Street, 

near  Ellis,  by  four  persons  at  10  p.  m.,  while  coming  from  theater 

with  his  wife.     No  arrests. 
July      19.  James  Buchanan,  feeder  for  Union  Lithograph  Co.,   attacked   at  5 

p.  m.,  on  Harrison  Street,  by  one  Gabriel,  who  was  arrested  and 

convicted  of  battery  and  fined  $10  by  Judge  Shortall. 
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July  10.  E.  A.  Wells,  pressman  for  Isaac  rpham  Co.,  60  years  of  age,  attacked 
in  workroom  at  noon  by  10  persons  who  made  their  way  into  the 
plant.  Wells  was  in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  for  one  week.  No 
arrests. 

July  20.  Noel  Troncy,  feeder  for  Sunset  Publishing  House,  aged  is  y«ara,  to* 
•saulted  by  three  persons  on  Green  Street,  near  Franklin,  at  5.30 
p.  m.  No  arrests. 

July  '27.  Four  girls,  feeders  for  Blair  Murdock  Co.,  attacked  by  one  Franklin 
on  Market  Street,  near  First,  at  5  p.  in.  Their  assailant  squirted 
a  vile  smelling  liquid  upon  their  faces  and  clothing.  Franklin  was 
arrested,  found  guilty,  and  put  on  30  days'  probation  by  Judge 
Crist. 

Aug.  1.  S.  II.  Thompson,  a  feeder  for  Blair  Aim-dock  Co..  aged  20  years,  as- 
saulted by  four  persons  on  Kearny  Street,  near  Sutler.  Thompson 
was  in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  for  five  weeks,  under  treatment; 
for  a  fractured  skull.  No  arrests. 

Aug.  4.  A.  A.  Hilton  and  R.  M.  Smith,  pressmen  for  Sunset  Publishing  House, 
attacked  by  20  persons  on  Third  Street,  near  Mission.  No  arrests. 

Aug.  10.  Nonunion  workmen  on  auto  ride  through  Golden  Gate  Park  were 
followed  in  an  automobile  by  seven  strikers  who  hooted  and  offered 
insult  to  them.  No  arrests. 

Aug.  12.  John  Young,  pressman  for  The  ten  P.osh  To.,  attacked  by  four 
persons  at  5.15  p.  m.,  while  awaiting  a  boat  at  the  ferry  depot. 
No  arrests. 

Aug.  13.  W7.  Neilson,  pressman  for  Brown  &  Power  Stationery  Co.,  attacked 
at  5  p.  m.,  by  three  persons,  one  being  Charles  Tom,  who  was  ar- 
rested and  identified  by  a  disinterested  witness.  Case  was  dis- 
missed by  Judge  Deasy. 

Aug.  18.  Charles  Parke.  feeder  for  E.  C.  Hughes  Co.,  attacked  by  three  persons 
on  Minna  Street,  near  Third,  at  7.45  a.  m.  No  arrests. 

Aug.  10.  Arthur  Gradwall,  feeder  for  Schwabacber  Frey  Stationery  Co., 
attacked  by  several  persons  on  Kearny  Street,  near  Hush.  No 
arrests. 

Aug.  21.  Arthur  Garnett.  pressman  for  Brown  £  Power  Stationery  Co., 
attacked  by  a  picket  on  California  Street,  near  Market.  No  arrests. 

Aug.      24.  Gus  Carlson,  employed  by  H.  S.  Crocker  Co.,  attacked  by  two  pickets. 
On  drawing  a  gun  to  defend  himself  he  was  arrested  by  a  plain- 
clothes  man  for  "disturbing  the  pence"  and  for  "carrying  con- 
.cealed  weapon,"  convicted  and  fined  $20. 

Aug.  24.  Mr.  Kosick,  employed  by  Blair  Murdock  Co.,  attacked  by  two  strikers. 
No  arrests. 

Aug.  24.  Mr.  Maurer,  platen  pressman  employed  by  The  ten  Bosch  Co., 
attacked  at  cigar  stand  by  a  picket,  struck  in  the  mouth,  and  lip 
seriously  cut.  The  picket.  Meader,  was  arrested,  found  guilty,  and 
fined  $5. 

Aug.  27.  Five  of  the  employees  of  E.  C.  Hughes  Co..  while  being  taken  home 
from  their  work  at  10.15  p.  m.,  were  attacked  and  assaulted  with 
missiles  hurled  at  the  taxicab  in  which  they  were  riding  on  New 
Montgomery  Street  West  between  Minna  and  Mission.  No  arrests. 

Aug.  29.  F.  A.  Meyer,  employed  as  press  feeder  by  Schwabacher  Frey  Co., 
attacked  by  six  pickets  on  Sixth  Street,  near  Market.  Brass 
knuckles  were  used  by  the  pickets.  No  arrests. 

Aug.  29.  James  Wayne,  union  labor  picket,  disturbing  peace  and  using  foul 
language.  Judge  Sullivan  dismissed  case. 

Sept.  4.  L.  R.  Kershner.  assistant  secretary  of  the  F.  P.  T.  A.,  attacked  on 
Devisadero  Street,  near  McAllister,  by  two  unknown  persons.  He 
was  struck  with  brass  knuckles,  but  the  blow  fell  short.  No 
arrests. 

Sept.  12.  P.  F.  Young,  employed  as  pressman  by  Schwabacher  Frey  Co., 
attacked  by  Bryan  and  Struckenberg,  two  striking  pressmen,  both 
of  whom  were  arrested  and  charged  with  battery.  The  Bryan  case 
was  dismissed.  Struckenberg  was  found  guilty  and  fined  $10. 

Sept.  12.  Sleet,  employed  as  pressman  by  Pbilipps  &  Van  Orden  Co.,  attacked 
by  several  pickets  on  Fourth  Street,  near  Mission,  and  seriously 
beaten.  No  arrests. 

Sept.  15.  Chas.  Young,  employed  as  pressman  by  Phillips  &  Van  Orden  Co., 
attacked  at  9  p.  in.  by  several  pickets  in  the  vicinity  of  Pine  and 
Octavia  Streets.  No  arrests. 
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Sept.  15.  While  workmen  were  leaving  the  plant  of  H.  S.  Crocker  Co.,  at  10 
p.  in.,  a  crowd  of  pickets  threw  bricks  and  other  missiles  at  the  auto 
in  which  the  men  were  seated.  One  of  the  men  was  struck.  No 
arrests. 

Sr-pL  15.  Five  workmen,  returning  to  their  boarding  house  at  1024  Bush  Street, 
about  5.30  p.  m.,  were  attacked  in  front  of  the  house  by  about  30 
pickets.  A  guard  named  Hall  stepped  from  the  entrance  to  escort 
the  men  to  the  stairway,  but  as  ho  did  so  he  was  seized  from  behind 
by  ..>  or  6  pickets,  while  the  other  25  assaulted  (he  IIHMI  who  had  by 
this  time  gotten  out  of  the  machine.  The  strikers  knocked  down 
some  of  the  workers  and  struck  others  with  fists,  clubs,  and 
pipe.  No  arrests. 

Sept.  10.  William  Murrary,  employed  as  pressman  by  H.  S.  Crocker  Co.. 
ai lacked  at  5.30  p.  m.  as  he  alighted  from  auto  in  front  of  906 
Devisadero  Street.  He  was  saved  from  injury  by  chauffeur.  No 
arrests. 

Sept.  IK.  Charles  Brown,  union  labor  picket,  charged  with  malicious  mischief, 
profanity,  and  insulting  police'  oflicer.  Found  guilty  before  Judge 
l>oasy  and  released  on  own  recognizance. 

Sept.  20.  A.  Ortega,  employed  as  press  feeder  by  Sunset  Publishing  House, 
assaulted  by  three  pickets  on  Sacramento  Street,  near  Drum,  at  0 
p.  m.,  as  he  was  on  his  way  home  from  work.  While  lying  prostrate 
from  the  effects  of  a  blow  dealt  with  brass  knuckles,  lie  was  kicked 
about  the  body  ami  head  and  seriously  and  permanently  injured, 
sustaining  injuries  to  the  optic  nerve.  No  arrests. 

on.  2.  .Jaine^  Miller,  employed  as  press  feeder  by  Schwabacher  Frey  Co.,  at- 
tacked by  several  pickets  on  Second  Street,  near  Folsom,  at  5 
p.  m.  He  was  badly  cut  on  the  head  and  face  and  bruised.  Wounds 
indicated  use  of  brass  knuckles.  No  am 

Ori.  4.  Supervisor  Andrew  (lallagher,  president,  and  .John  O'Connell,  secre- 
tary, of  the  labor  council,  addressed  a  joint  meeting  of  the  striking 
pressmen  and  feeders.  After  this  meeting  between  1  p.  m.  and  2 
p.  m.  a  mob  of  about  5O  feeders  marched  from  the  Labor  Temple 
on  Fourteenth  Street,  and  visited  the  plants  of  Schwabacher  Frey 
Co.,  Phillips  ^  Van  Orden  Co..  I  licks  .ludd  Co.,  Taylor,  Nash  & 
Taylor,  Blair  Murdock  Co.,  and  Noai  Publishing  Co.  They  stood 
in  front  of  each  of  these  places  and  hooted  and  used  vile  and  pro- 
fane langua.-ro.  The  police  did  not  interfere  until  the  rioters 
reached  Fremont  Street,  when  the  officer  on  duty  dispersed  them. 
No  arrests. 

Oct.  5.  Sam  Levy,  union  labor  picket,  charged  with  disturbing  peace.  Case 
dismissed  by  -Judge  Sullivan. 

On.  S.  Clifford  West,  employed  as  pressman  by  Blair  Aliirdock  Co.,  atlarkcd 
by  two  pickets  at  5.1. >  p.  m.  jn  front  of  JXM;  Devisadero  Street  as 
he  was  getting  out  of  auto.  The  assailants  had  followed  the  auto 
on  motorcycles.  No  arrests. 

Oct.  11.  (Jeo.  Klioi,  employe.!  as  pros^  feeder  by  H.  S.  Crocker  Co.,  attacked 
by  four  pickets  on  Brannan  Street,  near  Second,  at  5.30  p.  m.  No 
arn 

Oct.  10.  Frank  Horton.  employed  by  Isaac-  Fpham  Co.,  assaulted  by  three  pick- 
est  at  5.15  p.  m.  at  Fillmore  and  Sacramento  Streets  while  on  his 
way  home  from  work.  No  arrests. 

Oci.  10.  Arthur  T.  Parker,  employed  as  press  feeder  by  Bolie  &  Braden  Co., 
attacked  by  pickets  at  1.30  p.  m.  No  arrests. 

Oct.  11.  Win.  (Jhiglieri,  employed  as  press  feeder  by  F.  c.  Hughes  Co.,  attacked 
by  four  pickets  at  5.20  p.  m.  on  Mission  Street,  near  Third.  Louis 
Trunkel  arrested:  tried  before  Judge  I>eas\  :  dismissed. 

Oct.  11.  <;eo.  A.  (Jiles.  employed  as  pressman  by  Neal  Publishing  Co.,  attacked 
by  six  pickets  at  5.45  p.  m.  at  Ellis  and  Mnson  Streets.  No  ar- 
rests. 

Oct.  n.  ,T.  R.  Arnberger,  union  labor  picket,  charged  with  drunkenness.  Case 
dismissed. 

Oct.  12.  George  Villars,  employed  as  pressman  by  Schwabacher  Frey  Co.,  at- 
tacked by  five  pickets  on  Vallejo  Street,  between  Van  Ness  Avenue 
and  Franklin  Street,  at  about  0.30  p.  m.  His  nose  was  broken, 
face  and  body  bruised,  and  he  was  left  lying  insensible  on  the  side- 
walk. No  arrests. 
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Oct.  14.  Emery  Wood,  employed  us  pressman  by  Phillips  &  Van  Orden  Co.,  at- 
tacked by  several  unknown  persons  on  Guerrero  Street  near 
Wood's  home  at  5.30  p.  m.  as  he  alighted  from  an  auto.  His  lip 
was  cut  through  and  two  teeth  knocked  out.  No  arrests. 

Oct.  15.  Dellwyn  Higgs,  employed  as  press  feeder  by  Gabriel  Meyerfeld  Co., 
attacked  by  8  or  10  pickets  at  12.45  p.  m.  at  the  corner  of  Clay 
and  Battery  Streets.  Higgs  was  bruised  on  the  face  and  head. 
No  arrests. 

Oct.  15.  Fitzgerald,  union  labor  picket,  charged  disturbing  peace.  Found 
guilty  before  Judge  Deasy  and  released  upon  own  recognizance. 

Oct.  16.  C.  M.  Hailing,  pressman  employed  by  Gabriel-Meyerfeld  Co.,  at- 
tacked by  two  pickets  at  7.45  a.  m.  in  front  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building.  No  arrests. 

Oct.  16.  Charles  Young,  employed  as  pressman  by  Brown  &  Power  Stationery 
Co.,  assaulted  by  S.  Isola  and  several  other  pickets  as  he  was 
alighting  from  auto  in  front  of  his  home,  1617  Vallejo  Street.  No 
arrests. 

Oct.  16.  Willi'am  Torres,  union  labor  picket,  assault  with  deadly  weapon. 
Judge  Sullivan  dismissed  case. 

Oct.  17.  William  Huddy,  press  feeder  for  Brown  &  Power  Stationery  Co., 
attacked  by  five  pickets  on  Sansome  Street,  near  California  Street, 
at  8  a.  m.  while  on  his  way  to  work.  No  arrests. 

Oct.  17.  Herman  Green,  press  feeder  for  Pacific  Printer,  life  threatened  by 
William  Edminster,  a  striking  press  feeder  formerly  employed  by  the 
Pacific  Printer,  on  Sansome  Street,  between  Sacramento  and  Cali- 
fornia Streets,  at  about  5.15  p.  m.  while  Green  was  on  his  way 
home  from  work.  No  arrests. 

Oct.  18.  William  Vance,  pressman  for  Sunset  Publishing  House,  assaulted 
by  S.  Isola  and  15  other  pickets  in  front  of  1617  Vallejo  Street 
Vance  had  a  deep  gash  above  his  eye,  which  indicated  the  use  of 
brass  knuckles.  No  arrests. 

Oct.  21.  J.  L.  Drummond,  press  feeder  for  Union  Lithograph  Co.,  attacked 
by  several  pickets  on  Harrison  Street,  near  Third,  at  5  p.  m. 
while  on  his  way  home  from  work.  He  was  cut  on  the  forehead 
and  badly  bruised.  No  arrests. 

Oct..  22.  F.  C.  Horton,  pressman  for  Isaac  Upham.  Co.,  attacked  by  two  pickets 
on  Market  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh,  at  10  p.  m.  No 
arrests. 

Oct.  22.  H.  Solomon  and  A.  Graupe,  employed  as  pressmen  by  Upton  Bros. 
&  Delzelle,  attacked  by  30  pickets  on  Second  Street,  near  Mission, 
at  7.50  a.  m.  while  on  their  way  to  work.  Solomon  escaped  with- 
out injury.  Graupe  was  beaten  about  the  head.  No  arrests. 

Oct.  23.  Harry  Mose,  pressman  for  Bolte  &  Braden  Co.,  attacked  by  five 
pickets  on  Market  Street,  in  front  of  Empress  Theater,  at  8.30 
p.  m.  His  nose  and  face  were  bruise:!.  No  arrests. 

Oct.  23.  Joseph  A.  Mors,  employed  as  pressman  by  Bolte  &  Braden  Co.,  at- 
tacked by  five  pickets  on  Market  Street,  in  front  of  Empress 
Theater,  at  8  p.  m.  He  was  knocked  insensible  and  his  face 
seriously  cut,  showing  that  some  weapon  was  used.  No  arrests. 

Oct.  23.  Ray  Cook,  press  feeder  for  Schwabacher  Frey  Stationery  Co.,  at- 
tacked by  three  pickets  at  Cortland  Avenue  and  Mission  Street,  at 
5.30  p.  m.  He  was  beaten  about  face  and  head  so  that  two  stitches 
had  to  be  taken.  No  arrests. 

Oct.  23.  Louis  Schell,  pressman  for  Hicks  Judd  Co.,  attacked  by  a  picket  who 
jumped  on  running  board  of  taxi  and  struck  him  on  head,  stunning 
him.  No  arrest. 

Oct.  24.  H.  F.  Warkentien,  employed  as  foreman  by  Hides  Judd  Co.,  attacked 
by  four  pickets  on  Market  Street,  near  junction  of  Geary,  at  11.30 
p.  m.  while  Warkentien  was  accompanying  his  sister-in-law  home. 
Warkentien  was  choked  and  beaten  on  face  and  his  eyeglasses 
knocked  off.  No  arrests. 

Oct.  25.  W.  O.  Elmer,  employed  as  foreman  of  lithographic  department  of 
Union  Lithograph  Co.,  attacked  by  several  pickets  at  5  p.  m.  on 
Harrison  Street,  near  Third.  William  Shrewsbury  and  William 
Peckham  arrested  for  battery.  Judge  Crist  sentenced  the  former  to 
30  days  in  jail.  Latter  to  10  days  or  $20  fine.  Fine  paid  by  union. 
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Oct.  31.  J.  A.  Hughes,  employed  as  lithographic  feeder  at  Union  Lithographic 
Co.,  attacked  by  two  pickets  on  Harrison  Street,  near  Third,  at  1.45 
a.  m.  He  was  struck  on  head  and  face.  No  arrests. 

Nov.  2.  Arthur  T.  Parker,  press  feeder  for  Bolte  &  Braden  Co.,  assaulted  by 
several  pickets  on  Kearny  Street.  No  arrests. 

Nov.  5.  Harry  N.  Wilde,  employed  as  pressman  by  Brown  &  Power  Stationery 
Co.,  assaulted  by  several  pickets  at  12.20  p.  m.  while  standing  at 
Battery  and  California  Streets.  Wilde's  nose  and  face  were  se- 
verely cut.  George  Chibin  arrested.  Judge  Deasy  dismissed  case. 

Nov.  7.  William  E.  Taber,  pressman  for  Althof  &  Bahls,  attacked  by  five  or 
six  pickets  about  5.15  p.  m.  at  Golden  Gate  Avenue  and  Fillmore 
Street.  No  arrests. 

Nov.  7.  Charles  Kohling,  pressman  for  Neal  Publishing  Co.,  attacked  by  five 
or  six  pickets  at  Golden  Gate  Avenue  and  Fillmore  Street.  Kohling's 
mouth  and  chin  were  cut.  No  arrests. 

Nov.  7.  P>.  Waldos,  press  feeder  for  Hickes  Judd  Co.,  attacked  by  five  pickets 
at  about  6  p.  in.  at  Seventh  and  Market  Streets.  No  arrests. 

Nov.  11.  Earl  Vessels,  pressman  for  Neal  Publishing  Co.,  attacked  by  10  or 
12  pickets  while  in  company  with  Gould  Smith,  a  pressman 
employed  by  H.  S.  Crocker  Co.,  in  front  of  the  Imperial  Theater,  on 
Market  Street,  at  7.30  a.  m.  Two  of  the  pickets  struck  Vessels  be- 
fore he  escaped  by  running  into  the  Federal  Hotel.  No  arrests. 

Nov.  13.  G.  Smith,  press  feeder  for  H.  S.  Crocker  Co.,  attacked  at  7.45  a.  m. 
while  on  his  way  to  work,  near  the  Federal  Hotel,  Market  and 
Seventh  Streets,  where  he  resides.  He  took  refuge  in  the  hoteL 
No  arrests. 

Nov.  13.  Raymond  <le  Lucca,  press  feeder  for  Bolte  &  Braden  Co.,  attacked 
while  in  the  company  of  Harry  Mose,  also  employed  by  Bolte  & 
Braden  Co.,  at  about  ">  p.  in..  November  13,  at  Main  and  Market 
Streets.  Attack  continued  from  this  point  to  Lincoln  Hotel,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  block.  De  Lucca  was  afterwards  followed  to 
Sausalito  by  two  pickets,  who  attacked  him  and  struck  him  several 
times  on  the  head,  raising  contusions.  No  arrests. 

Nov.  13.  Harry  Mose.  pressman  for  Bolte  &  Braden  Co.,  attacked  by  about  10 
pickets  at  5  p.  m.  at  Main  and  Market  Streets.  Attack  continued 
to  Lincoln  Hotel,  a  distance  of  one  block.  One  picket  had  a  black- 
jack, which  he  tried  several  times  to  use.  A.  Johansen  arrested  at 
union  headquarters ;  found  guilty  by  Judge  Crist.  Sentence  sus- 
pended two  weeks.  December  4  Judge  Crist  released  Johansen  on 
the  latter'*  own  recognizance  and  remitted  fine  of  $10  on  plea  of 
union's  attorney. 

Nov.  13.  Joseph  Mors,  pressman  for  Bolte  &  Braden  Co.,  attacked  about  5  p.  m. 
ai  Main  and  Market  Streets  by  about  10  pickets.  Attack  con- 
tinued to  Lincoln  Hotel,  a  distance  of  one  block.  One  picket  had  a 
blackjack,  which  he  tried  several  times  to  use.  Somebody  in  the 
crowd  used  a  knife,  slashing  Mors's  coat  in  several  places  and  leav- 
ing scars  on  his  arm.  Same  disposition  as  in  Mose  case. 

Nov.  15.  J.  S  \vanson  and  six  other  workmen,  employed  by  Althof  &  Bahls,  at- 
tacked on  Washington  Street  near  Battery  by  about  12  or  15  pick- 
ets, at  7.45  a.  m.,  while  on  their  way  to  work.  Swanson  was  severely 
cut  about  the  head  and  face.  Several  of  the  assailants  wore  brass 
knuckles  and  some  wore  gloves  evidently  concealing  brass  knuckles. 
No  arrests. 

Nov.  16.  Felix  Bortis,  employed  by  J.  S.  Bartow  &  Co.,  attacked  by  six  pickets 
at  8.30  p.  m.  No  arrests. 

Nov.  17.  Fred  J.  Stone,  pressman  for  H.  S.  Crocker  Co.,  attacked  by  six 
pickets  at  Second  and  Brannan  Streets  at  7.45  a.  m.  He  was 
severely  cut  and  bruised  about  the  face  and  head.  No  arrests. 

Nov.  22.  Cornelius  Clifford,  pressman  for  Sunset  Publishing  House,  attacked 
by  six  pickets  at  Seventh  and  Harrison  Streets  at  7:40  a.  m.  No 
arrests. 

Nov.  28.  C.  Ravensky,  employed  by  Emerson  Flagg  Manufacturing  Co.,  at- 
tacked on  Second  Street  near  Mission  at  5  p.  m.  by  four  pickets, 
beaten  about  head  and  face,  lip  split,  and  two  teeth  knocked  out 
No  arrests. 
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Dec.  2.  C.  M.  Hailing,  pressman  1'«»r  Gabriel  Meyer  1'eld  Co..  attacked  in  front 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  where  he  resides,  about  5.15  p.  in.,  just 
after  lie  alighted  from  auto  which  brought  him  home  from  work. 
Two  of  his  assailants  had  stationed  themselves  on  the  steps  of  the 
building  and  threatened  him  as  he  attempted  to  enter  the  building. 
He  ran,  but  was  overtaken  about  a  half  a  block  up  the  street, 
where  they  were  joined  by  about  four  or  five  others  who  unmer- 
cifully beat  Hailing.  They  knocked  him  to  the  sidewalk,  and  then 
kicked  and  trampled  upon  him.  The  attack  continued  until  two 
ladies  appeared  and  took  Hailing  to  their  home  and  afterward*  to 
a  doctor's  office.  No  arrests. 

Dec.  6.  John  Turk,  employed  by  Sunset  Publishing  House,  attacked  by  four 
pickets  in  front  of  hotel,  knocked  to  the  sidewalk,  and  kicked.  N-» 
arrests. 

Bee.  8.  Edward  McGrath,  pressman  for  Hicks  Judd  Co.,  attacked  by  10 
pickets  at  Fifth  and  Mission  Streets.  McGrath  was  felled  by  a 
blow  on  the  head  and  then  kicked  and  beaten.  No  arrests. 

Dec.  10.  William  E.  Taber,  pressman  for  Schwabacher  Frey  Co.,  attacked  by 
a  gang  of  20  pickets  at  noon,  at  Post  and  Kearny  Streets,  while 
on  his  way  from  Hall  of  Justice  to  his  place  of  employment.  Taber 
was  struck  twice.  The  gang  followed  him  to  Market  Street,  where 
he  appealed  to  one  of  the  traffic  officers  stationed  there.  No 
arrests. 

Dec.  12.  J.  L.  Drummond.  press  feeder  for  Union  Lithograph  Co.,  attacked  by 
pickets  at  Fourth  and  Mission  Streets  at  7.45  a.  m.  He  was  felled 
and  then  unmercifully  kicked  and  beaten.  A  patrol  wagon  was 
called  and  he  was  taken  to  the  Receiving  Hospital  for  treatment. 
No  arrests. 

Dec.  13.  Frank  Brooke  and  three  other  pressmen,  employed  by  Sunset  Pub- 
lishing House,  attacked  while  on  their  way  to  work  on  Fourth 
Street  near  Bryant,  by  about  30  pickets.  Brooke  was  struck  with 
R  heavy  weapon  and  seriously  bruised.  In  this  assault  several 
loaded  clubs  and  brass  knuckles  were  seen  in  the  hands  of  the 
rioters.  Brooke  was  knocked  to  his  knees.  He  dodged  a  kick 
aimed  at  this  face,  but  sustained  a  glancing  blow  from  the  thug's 
shoe  which  lacerated  his  scalp.  He  was  also  struck  in  the  mouth 
with  brass  knuckles  which  loosened  his  teeth.  He  saved  himself 
from  further  injury  by  firing  a  pistol,  whereupon  his  assailants 
ran.  Brooke  was  arrested  for  carrying  concealed  weapons  and  dis- 
charging firearms  in  the  city  limits — jury  trial  demanded  before 
Judge  Sullivan  and,  after  number  of  continuances,  cases  dismissed. 
1914. 

Jan.  2.  K.  C.  Bowles,  pressman  for  H.  S.  Crocker  Co.,  attacked  by  two  pickets 
at  5.15  p.  m.  in  Battery  Street,  near  Pine.  Bowles  was  severely 
beaten  and  his  eyeglasses  broken.  No  arrests. 

Jan.  8.  Dan  McCarthy  and  Jos.  Vincelli,  press  feeders  for  H.  S.  Crocker  Co., 
attacked  about  5  p.  m.  in  the  vicinity  of  Third  and  Folsom  Streets 
by  Louis  Trunkel,  a  striker,  and  several  unknown  persons.  Trunkel 
was  arrested  for  battery,  found  guilty  before  Judge  Shortall.  and 
fined  $10 :  fine  paid  by  union. 

Jan.  16.  Herman  Green,  press  feeder  for  Pacific  Printer,  attacked  by  two 
pickets  at  5  p.  m.  near  his  home  at  143  Sickles  Avenue.  Green's 
hat  and  public  library  book  were  stolen,  but  he  was  not  hurt.  No 
arrests. 

Jan.  16.  Jack  C.  Sterling,  pressman  for  H.  S.  Crocker  Co.,  attacked  by  four 
men  at  Sixth  and  Stevenson  Streets.  He  was  struck  in  the  face, 
felled,  and  then  kicked  several  times,  his  wrist  being  dislocated. 
No  arrests. 

Jan.  17.  Carl  Kramer,  press  feeder  employed  by  Sunset  Publishing  House, 
struck  on  the  face  by  two  pickets  at  Ellis  and  Stockton  Streets. 
No  arrests. 

Feb.  16.  Fred  Norman,  W.  R.  Pickard.  and  Arthur  Shippen.  pressmen  in  the 
employ  of  Hicks  Judd  Co.,  quit  union  this  day  and  took  positions  us 
platen  pressmen.  They  were  attacked  on  First  Street,  near  Market, 
at  12.05  p.  m.  by  a  number  of  strikers,  including  Charles  Dahlke  and 
James  Wayne.  Fear  of  union  methods  prevented  these  workmen 
from  prosecuting  the  criminals.  Norman  was  struck  in  the  face, 
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his  glasses  broken,  and  was  kicked  and  severely  injured.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Buena  Vista  Sanitarium  for  treatment.  Pickard  was 
struck  in  the  face,  kicked,  and  severely  injured.  Shippen  was 
struck  in  the  face,  kicked,  and  severely  injured. 

Feb.  17.  E.  Wachuta,  pressman  employed  by  Xeal  Publishing  Co..  attacked  at 
5.15  p.  in.  on  Taylor  Street,  near  Washington,  while  he  was  on  his 
way  home  from  work  by  six  persons,  among  them  being  O.  Disinoff, 
Joe  Wood.  Murray,  and  Arthur  Mael.  Wachuta  was  struck  on  the 
head  and  face  by  Disinoff.  and  in  self-defense  he  shot  his  assailant, 
inflicting  a  superficial  wound  of  the  scalp.  Murray  was  captured 
by  two  guards  who  were  trailing  Wachuta  and  brought  to  the  city 
prison  by  thorn  and  booked  on  a  felony  charge.  Disinoff  was  ar- 
rested at  the  Emergency  Hospital  by  city  detectives  and  also 
booked  for  felony.  Wachuta  was  arrested  by  city  detectives  and 
charged  with  "  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon."  Cases  dismissed  by 
Judge  Shortall. 

Mar.  1.  George  Flinn,  pressman  employed  by  H.  S.  Crocker  Co..  attacked  by 
four  unknown  persons  at  8.1."  p.  in.  on  Market  Street,  near  Main, 
while  on  his  way  from  the  ferry  up  town.  Was  cut  over  the  eye 
and  forehead  badly  bruised. 

Mar.  24.  John  Fulton,  pressman  employed  by  Blair  Miirdock  Co..  attacked  by 
three  persons  at  r».i.~  p.  m.  on  Market  Street,  near  Spear.  One  of 
the  assailants  used  brass  knuckles  and  severely  cut  Fulton's  head. 

Mar.  24.  A.  Berry,  pressman  employed  by  Xeal  Publishing  Co.,  and  Special 
Officer  Herlihy  were  attacked  at  .1  p.  in.  by  10  pickets.  One  of  these 
pickets,  Peterson,  struck  at  Berry  ami  then  attacked  the  officer. 
Judge  Deasy  dismissed  case  against  Peterson. 

Mar.  28.  Harry  Boston.  Joe  Costa,  and  Tony  Uodriquez,  employed  by  Union 
Lithograph  Co.,  attacked  at  5  p.  in.  on  Mission  Street,  near  Beale, 
while  on  their  way  to  the  ferry. 

Mar.  31.  Three  men  called  on  the  wife  of  a  pressman  employed  by  Sunset  Pub- 
lishing House  and  endeavored  to  frighten  her  with  suggestions  of 
the  disaster  that  would  befall  herself  and  husband  if  he  did  not 
leave  the  employ  of  the  Sunset,  referred  to  the  blowing  up  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Building,  and  intimated  that  the  same  thing 
might  happen  at  Sunset. 

Apr.  1.  W.  II.  Bowman,  press  feeder,  employed  by  Sunset  Publishing  House, 
attacked  at  ferry  building  at  5.15  p.  m.  by  Angelo  Genoese. 
iJonooM'  was  found  iruilty  before  Judge  Crist,  sentenced  to  10  days 
in  jail,  or  $10  fine:  sentence  suspended. 

Apr.  7.  Fred  Marwitz.  pressman  employed  by  Hicks  .Indd  Co.,  searched  by 
police  officer  at  ferry,  at  the  request  of  a  striker.  No  weapon  was 
found. 

Apr.  8.  Charles  Young,  press  feeder,  employed  by  L.  Levingston,  319  Front 
Street,  attacked  by  three  men  at  5  p.  in.,  while  in  company  of  a 
girl  bookkeeper  employed  by  the  same  firm. 

Apr.  11.  Harry  Boston,  employed  by  Tnion  Lithograph  Co.,  attacked  by  five 
pickets  at  7.40  a.  m.  in  nave  of  ferry  building. 

Apr.  11.  A.  H.  Hanson,  pressman,  employed  by  Bolte&  I 'raden  Co.,  attacked  by 
five  pickets  at  8  a.  m  on  Main  Street,  near  Market.  Hanson  was 
grabbed  around  the  neck,  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  kicked  and 
trampled  upon.  Glasses  broken  and  face  and  head  badly  bruised. 

Apr.  2.".  August  Biscay  and  Manuel  Anguelo.  members  of  bookbindrs'  union, 
employed  by  John  Kitchen,  jr.,  Co.,  attacked  by  several  pickets  on 
Market  Street,  near  First,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  while  on  their  way 
to  lunch.  The  pickets  mistook  them  for  nonunion  pressmen. 

May  IT*.  William  E.  Taber,  pressman  employed  by  the  Pacific  Printer,  440  San- 
some  Street,  attacked  in  the  hallway  of  this  concern  by  three  union 
pickets. 

May  10.  Arnold,  union  labor  picket,  charged  with  assault.  Case  dismissed  by 
Judge  Sullivan. 

May  22.  Adrian  Seney.  employed  by  Hicks  Judd  Co.,  51  First  Street,  while  in 
company  with  his  wife  was  attacked  at  6.15  p.  m.  at  Fifth  and  Mis- 
sion Streets  by  two  pickets.  Seney  was  struck  with  a  weapon 
from  behind  and  his  scalp  severely  lacerated.  He  was  further 
attacked  and  his  face  cut  :uul  bruised.  Assailants  escaped. 
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May  25.  F.  Plowright  and  H.  Cordova,  employed  by  Schwabaeher  Frey  Sta- 
tionery Co.,  555  Folsom  Street,  attacked  by  three  strikers  oi/Third 
Street,  near  Brannan,  about  5.15  p.  m.  Cordova  and  Plowright 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Station,  Third  and 
Townsend  Streets.  Plowright  was  .struck  from  behind,  felled, 
and  then  kicked  and  trampled  upon.  His  face  and  head  were 
severely  cut,  his  nose  broken,  and  several  teeth  knocked  out 
Cordova  was  also  struck  from  behind  and  received  a  severe  wound 
of  the  scalp.  Assailants  escaped. 

May  1  to  28.  From  20  to  70  pickets  have  gathered  each  morning  and  each  even- 
ing on  Fremont  Street,  between  Market  and  Mission,  in  front  of 
the  plants  of  Neal  Publishing  Co.,  Blair  Murdock  Co.,  and  Taylor, 
Nash  &  Taylor. 

Arrests  were  made  in  many  instances,  but  in  only  one  case  was  a  jail  sentence 
imposed.  The  guilty  strikers  were  usually  given  very  nominal  fines,  not 
exceeding  $10,  or  were  allowed  to  go  on  their  own  recognizance  by  the  police 
judges.  Several  nonunion  workmen  were  arrested  because  they  presumed  to 
defend  themselves ;  and  in  the  few  instances  where  they  were  found  guilty  they 
were  fined  in  some  cases  as  much  as  $50  by  the  same  police  judges. 

Numerous  anonymous  threatening  communications  were  received  by  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  association  and  by  the  nonunion  workmen. 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  some  of  the  literature  which  was  issued  during 
this  strike: 

THE  NEW  UNIONISM  EDUCATIONAL  CLUB. 

(For  the  furthering  of  the  Militant  Spirit  and  Tactics  That  Win  Among  the 
Working  Slaves  in  Their  Struggle  for  Better  Conditions. ) 

To  the  striking  pressmen  and  press  assistants  of  San  Francisco — Greetings: 

The  New  Unionism  Educational  Club  of  Chicago  having  watched  with  keen 
interest  the  progress  of  your  militant  strike  against  the  Franklin  Printing 
Trades  Association,  have  decided  in  open  meeting  to  address  this  letter  to  the 
members  of  your  respective  organizations,  partly  to  congratulate  you  for  the 
splendid  fight  you  have  made  to  date  and  partly  to  offer  suggestions  that  may 
be  of  valuable  assistance  in  winning  a  speedy  and  complete  victory. 

First,  we  wrant  to  offer  our  congratulations  to  the  striking  pressmen  for 
their  quick  response  to  the  call  of  their  striking  brothers.  This  is  a  happy  proof 
of  the  coming  solidarity  of  labor  which  must  sweep  all  before  it.  There  is  no 
power  that  can  stand  before  a  united  working  class  using  up-to-date  militant 
tactics  in  its  noble  fight  for  life  and  freedom.  This  all  capitalists  know  to  their 
fear.  So  we  say  to  the  fighting  pressmen,  "  Stick  with  the  fighting  feeders 
till  all  hell  freezes  over  " ;  their  fight  is  your  fight,  their  victory  your  victory. 
You  wTill  have  proven  your  right  to  their  loyal  support  when  your  fight  comes  in 
the  future,  which  it  surely  will. 

Now,  a  word  as  to  your  fight.  A  leaflet  with  a  copy  of  your  demands  sub- 
mitted to  the  bosses,  together  with  their  indignant  refusal,  is  in  our  hands. 
We  note  specially  in  the  bosses'  reply  a  schedule  of  wages  said  to  maintain  in 
various  cities  throughout  the  State.  As  usual  with  the  boss,  these  bosses  see 
with  bosses'  perverted  vision.  While  they  see  the  scale  slightly  higher  in  San 
Francisco  than  elsewhere,  they  fail  to  see  that  living  conditions  are  greatly 
higher  in  the  West,  and  especially  in  San  Francisco,  than  in  any  of  the  cities 
quoted.  They  fail  to  note  the  higher  standard  of  living  that  militant  unionism 
has  brought  to  the  workers  of  this  city  than  maintains  among  the  less  aggressive 
slaves  of  the  boss-ridden  cities  so  freely  mentioned.  We  note  that  you  are 
asking  for  $19  per  week.  Can  you  live  on  $19  per  week?  Actually?  Some  have 
tried  it  on  more  and  committed  suicide  in  despair.  Is  it  possible  some  of  you 
have  existed  on  $16  per  week  and  supported  a  family?  Pray  what  did  you  do 
to  your  family?  Where  did  you  keep  them?  On  what  did  you  feed  them  and 
how  often?  WTith  what  did  you  clothe  them?  How  often  did  you  exhibit  them? 
*  *  *  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  club,  and  fast  becoming  the  opinion  of  all 
men  with  guts,  that  when  men  are  compelled  to  support  their  families  on  $16 
a  week  it  is  time  hell  broke  loose  in  the  slave  shops  among  the  slaves. 
Plainly,  then,  there  are  but  two  things  in  the  way  of  the  strikers  winning  the 
fight — that  is  the  scab  and  the  will  of  the  boss.  Evidently  the  scab  must  be 
"  reached."  You  just  go  after  him  like  the  devil  after  a  lost  soul.  He  is  your 
meat ;  you  must  get  him.  *  *  *  The  other  obstacle  is  the  so-called  "  iron 
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will  "  and  inflexible  will  of  the  boss.  With  a  little  experimenting  you  will  find 
the  boss  as  malleable,  as  tone-liable,  as  the  scab  ;  also  be  will  band  down  to  a  less 
ironclad  progeny  the  lessons  taught  him  in  the  illuminating  school  of  the 
sabotagers.  Have  you  read  how  even  the  slaves  of  ancient  days  put  the  tools  on 
strike'.' 

After  a  hundred  years  of  defeats  what  did  the  working  class  of  England  and 
France  learn?  They  learned  how  to  whip  the  boss  without  starving  themselves. 
They  learned  the  great  secret  of  "  striking  on  the  job,"  drawing  their  weekly 
wages  and  giving  the  boss  an  object  lesson  in  the  use  of  labor's  mightiest 
weapon  in  a  strike.  Ask  Tom  Mann  how  the  great  strikes  have  been  won  in 
Kngland.  Ask  the  boss  what  he  fears  most  from  strikers  when  he  holds  out 
against  them  for  weeks  and  months. 

Moral:  If  forced  back  under  the  old  conditions  let  the  mind  wander.  The 
machines  have  been  opera!  oil  by  scabs  for  weeks.  The  machine  lias  been  scab- 
bing. Do  you  know  how  to  coax  a  seal)?  There's  the  trip  pulled  at  the  right, 
wrong  time,  it  will  pull  the  press  on  strike.  There  are  cogs,  bolts;  all  presses 
have  guts;  give  them  a  little  physic.  A  judicious  use  of  ornery  dust  has  won 
many  a  concession  from  stupid  busses  who  can  only  be  awakened  by  the  noise 
of  guts  falling  out  of  things  around  them.  There  is  oil.  Get  the  emery  can  and 
the  oil  can  mixed;  oil  makes  a  picturesque  linish  to  a  two-colored  job.  "Done 
in  petroleum  on  a  September  Morn."  A  cartload  of  finished  work  so  embellished 
will  move  the  boss  to  tears. 

In  conclusion:  No  light  is  won  by  prayer  and  fasting.  Militant  tactics  are 
nbsolnii'ly  essential  to  success  whether  we  think  it  ideal  or  not,  for  the  direct 
action  of  the  boss  makes  live  meilmds  on  the  part  of  strikers  imperative. 
Sabotage  is  a  modest  little  word  which  simply  means  that  it  will  be  cheaper 
for  the  boss  to  come  across  than  to  tight  back  when  labor  speaks.  For  labor 
after  all  is  the  boss,  it  creates  and  should  dispose  at  its  own  sweet  will  and 
pleasure. 

The  Ne\v  Unionism  Educational  Club  wishes  you  abundant  success  and  shall 
continue  to  watch  your  tight  with  interest. 

rrui.K  n  v  COMMITTEE. 
(Allied  1'rip.ling  Trades  Label  No.   1.1.  Oakland.) 

We  append  hereio  copy  of  pamphlet  Organixod  Felony,1  which  was  issued  by 
the   Franklin  Printing  Trades'   Association   during   ihe  strike,   and   which  gives 
the  views  of  the  association   regarding  industrial  conditions  in   San  Francisco. 
KespceU'ully  submitted. 

FRANKLIN   I'IIIXTIXI;  TI:A"  <  IATION, 

I'.y  J.  1).  KoAvna.!.. 
SAX  FKANCISCO,  8ci>trmln-r  /. 


1  Submitted  in  printed  form. 


EXHIBITS. 

FEE  EXHIBIT  NO.   1. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  IN  TIIK  UUILDING  TUADKS  OF  SAX   FRANCISCO. 

A  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS  TENDING  TO  SHOW  THAT  KEAL  COLLECTIVK  BAlKiA  I  N  I  N(i  DOES 
NOT  KX1ST  BCT  THAT  CONDITIONS  AISE  VNKQrAL,  t\N  s  AT  I  SKAt  TORY,  AND  UN- 
ECONOMIC. 

It  is  tlif  understanding  of  the  members  of  the  employers'  association,  appear- 
ing by  their  representatives  before  your  honorable  body,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
investigation  being  conducted  by  you  is  to  determine  the  existing  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  arid  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  industrial  unrest 
in  this  country  with  a  view  to  remedying  same  by  recommending  such  correc- 
tive legislation  as  in  the  judgment  of  this  commission  may  be  arrived  at  as 
the  result  of  examination,  study,  and  analysis  based  upon  your  investigations 
and  inquiries. 

That  the  commission  may  better  understand  the  local  cause  for  that  lack  <>1! 
harmony  in  the  relations  of  employee  and  employer  in  the  building  trades  in  San 
Francisco,  this  association  would  submit  to  your  consideration  those  elements 
which  are  deemed  by  it  to  contribute  largely  to  that  spirit  of  unrest. 

There  have  been  attempts  in  times  past,  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  by 
means  of  their  unions,  to  force  upon  the  individual  members  of  the  employers' 
association  agreements  whereby  said  employers  bind  themselves  by  various 
articles  of  agreement  to  do  or  not  to  do  certain  things  with  reference  to  the 
members  of  the  union  with  which  they  contract.  The  obvious  result  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  unions  in  inducing  the  individual  contractor  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment offered  is  that  in  any  future  dispute  \vith  the  members  of  the  union  as 
to  the  articles  of  this  agreement  the  contractor  stands  alone  against  an  organ- 
ized body  of  men.  It  is  the  fight  of  the  individual  against  a  combination  of 
individuals. 

The  attempt  to  induce  the  employer  to  contract  with  the  union  as  an  indi- 
vidual is  serious  enough ;  but  far  more  serious  is  that  sinister  control  which  is 
at  present  being  exercised  over  foremen  and  members  of  various  unions  in  the 
different  crafts,  whereby  these  men  are  prevented  from  doing  an  honest  day's 
work  for  a  reasonable  wage.  In  other  words,  though  a  man  of  ordinary  ability 
in  any  craft  is  able  to  turn  out  a  certain  amount  of  work,  this  secret  agreement 
or  understanding  prevents  him  from  turning  out  that  amount  of  work,  and 
limits  him  to  a  lesser  amount. 

In  proportion  as  this  charge  is  a  serious  one  should  there  be  given  to  it  that 
grave  consideration  which  it  deserves.  In  our  estimation  it  is  serious  enough 
to*  warrant  affidavits  from  the  employers  whose  very  business  this  system  tends 
to  undermine.  Take,  for  instance,  the  employers  in  the  composition  roofing, 
damp  and  water  proofing  business. 

Exhibit  No.  1  shows  an  attempt  to  adjust  this  matter  of  limitation  of  output 
peaceably.  This  means  having  failed,  a  lockout  of  all  the  roofing  craft  was  de- 
clared by  the  master  roofers  and  manufacturers'  association,  under  date  of  July 
31,  1913.  This  mattter  was  referred  to  the  building  trades  employers'  associa- 
tion— the  employers  controlling  body — by  the  master  roofers'  association.  (Ex- 
hibits Nos.  2  and  3.) 

Exhibit  No.  4  shows  a  report  of  the  investigating  committee  sent  out  by  the 
building  trades  employers'  association.  On  August  13,  1913,  the  agreement  (Ex- 
hibit No.  5)  was  arrived  at  by  conference  between  the  building  trades  employers' 
association  and  the  building  trades  council.  A  very  short  time  afterwards  it 
was  found,  however,  that  in  spite  of  this  agreement  the  pernicious  practice 
of  limiting  the  output  had  not  been  eliminated,  and  further  questions  arose 
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between  the  employers  and  the  union  which  imposed  hardship  on  the  employers. 
(See  Exhibits  Nos.  6-14.) 

A  careful  perusal  of  these  exhibits  will  show  that  in  spite  of  continued 
communications  the  limitation  of  output  still  prevails,  together  with  the  other 
questions  at  issue,  namely,  the  disrating  of  the  foreman  (the  employer's  agent) 
by  the  union  and  unfair  competition  caused  by  union  men  taking  contracts 
which  enable  them  to  work  below  the  scale  which  the  employer  is  forced  to 
pay.  Moreover,  no  employer  is  allowed  to  work  on  the  job  himself,  while  the 
union  man  taking  contracts  is  granted  this  privilege. 

From  the  affidavits  tiled  with  this  brief,  referred  to  herein,  made  a  part 
hereof,  and  marked  respectively  Exhibits  Nos.  15-18,  it  will  be  seen  that  since 
August  14,  1913,  the  foremen  of  these  affiants  have  repeatedly  advised  their 
employers  that  they  dare  not  urge  their  men  to  do  that  amount  of  work  each 
day  which  could  readily  be  turned  out  by  a  workman  of  ordinary  ability  in 
tin-  craft.  And  why?  Because  in  these  affidavits  it  appears  in  many  instances 
that,  though  made  foremen  by  their  employers,  they  were  disrated  by  the 
union  for  attempting  to  get  from  their  men  more  work  than  that  allowed  by 
Hi;'  secret  understanding.  And  in  each  of  these  affidavits  it  appears  that  the 
foremen  advise  their  employers  that  they  are  liable  not  only  to  be  disrated,  but 
will  be  fined,  and  probably  suffer,  if  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  from 
their  men  a  fair  amount  of  work,  physical  violence.  To  your  honorable  body 
the  reasons  for  not  setting  forth  the  names  of  these  foremen  is  obvious.  This 
limitation  of  output  is  no  new  thing,  as  evidenced  by  attached  affidavit. 
(Exhibit  No.  10.) 

We  may  be  met  by  the  statement  of  our  friends,  the  labor  leaders,  that 
this  pernicious  habit  of  limitation  of  output  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  Composi- 
tion Roofers'  Tnion,  No.  l!~>,  nor  by  the  building  trades  council,  the  governing 
body  in  this  jurisdiction.  And  they  will  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  matter  was  brought  to  their  attention  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
:I1M.'{.  they  wont  on  record  as  discrediting  such  a  practice.  They  will  further  tell 
you  that  the  composition  roofers'  union  (I /oral  No.  !!."»)  denied  on  the  floor 
of  the  council  that  the  union  had  ever  bad  such  an  agreement.  And  all  this 
may  be  true.  One  would  hardly  exinvl  a  union  to  go  on  record  as  limiting  the 
amount  of  work  its  members  could  do.  Nevertheless  all  their  denials  ran 
not  change  the  fact  that  in  years  gone  by  these  same  men  did  more  work  for 
H  day's  wage  than  is  now  done,  can  not  change  the  sworn  statements  of  em- 
ployers of  these  foremen,  intimately  in  touch  with  their  employees,  who  knoxv 
whaf  is  going  on.  but  dare  not  come  into  the  open  for  fear  of' violence  at  the 
hands  of  their  fellow  members. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  data  upon  Ihe  subject  of  secret  agreements 
to  limit  the  output  must  of  necessity  be  our  excuse  for  not  presenting  con- 
instanees  of  such  agreements  existing  in  each  craft.  With  this  as  our 
excuse  we  are  presenting  to  you  such  evidence  as  we  can  command  relating  to 
the  limitations  of  output,  tirst.  among  carpenters;  second,  plasterers;  and  third. 
upholsterers. 

The  best  obtainable  evidence  that  carpenters  are  careful  not  to  overwork 
is  found  on  page  Lt>.  in  section  X\.  of  the  By-Laws  and  Trade  Rules  of  the  Bay 
Counties  District  Council  of  Carpenters  and  .Joiners  of  America,  adopted  April 
2.  1013,  a  true  copy  of  which  section  is  annexed  hereto,  made  a  part  hereof,  and 
marked  "  Exhibit  No.  iM."  It  reads: 

"Any  carjM'nter  can  prefer  charges  against  pace  makers,  and  any  member 
found  guilty  of  pace  setting,  or  rushing  members,  with  a  view  of  holding  his 
;j-'b.  and  bringing  up  the  other  members  employed  to  an  excess  standard  of 
!  shall  be  fined  as  per  section  ">0." 

"  It  is  submitted  that  no  skilled  laborer  in  San  Francisco  has  ever  been  com- 

!   to  be  a  "pacemaker"  to  bold  his  job,  and  as  we  read  the  section  it  is 

but  a  tlimsy  cloak,  carrying  to  its  members  a  veiled  threat  that  if  they  give  the 

best    that    is    in    them    for    an    adequate    wage    they    will    suffer    as    therein 

prescribed. 

Eurther  comment  upon  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  your 
honorable  hotly. 

With  reference  to  the  limitation  of  output  among  plasterers  we  have  but 
to  say  that  we  are  creditably  informed  that  plasterers  or  those  engaged  in 
the  mixing  of  lime  are  not  allowed  to  mix  over  a  specified  numlier  of  barrels  in 
jiny  one  working  day.  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  number  allowed  is  a 
reasonable  one.  (Exhibit  No.  19.) 
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It  may  be  well  in  commenting  upon  the  limitation  of  output  lo  cull  atten- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  at  various  times  within  yours  past,  and  oven  after  the 
effective  organization  of  those  employing  labor  in  the  upholstering  business, 
the  same  condition  confronted  the  individual  employer  there  as  is  now  preva- 
lent among  the  building  trades. 

We  have,  in  this  connection,  the  sworn  affidavits  of  an  employer,  annexed 
hereto,  made  a  part  hereof,  and  marked  "Inhibit  No.  21,"  setting  "forth  the  re- 
spects wherein  the  amount  of  labor  among  their  employees  has  boon  at  various 
times  curtailed.  This  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
in  this  trade  was  the  very  cause  of  that  organization  among  their  employers 
which  now  has  become  so  effective  in  dealing  with  disputes  between  employee 
and  employer.  P^ffective  to  this  extent,  that  the  employee  has  boon  brought 
to  realize  that  if  organization  can  strengthen  the  demand  of  the  worker  for  bet- 
ter working  conditions,  it  can  make  equally  effective  the  resistence  of  tho  em- 
ployer to  arbitrary  and  unwarranted  demands.  Any  attempt  to  elevate  the 
slow  and  indifferent  workmen  to  the  basis  of  the  efficient,  competent,  and  willing 
man,  by  restricting  the  output  of  the  latter  to  meet  the  position  of  the  former, 
can  only  result  in  failure  and  destruction  of  the  industry. 

Passing  now  from  the  limitation  of  output,  let  us  consider  the  conditions  con- 
fronting the  employer  with  reference  to  apprentices  seeking  admission  to  the 
various  building  trades. 

The  employers  in  the  structural-iron  business  think  the  apprentice  system  fails 
to  measure  up  to  its  necessities,  in  that  it  does  not  allow  for  a  normal  increase 
of  membership  without  unduly  and  all  too  hastily  crowding  the  apprentice  into 
the  journeyman  class.  The  attention  of  your  body  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
but  one  apprentice  is  allowed  to  eight  journeymen.  A  majority  of  jobs  in  this 
business  are  small,  where  a  full  erecting  gang  is  made  up  of  five  men  and  one 
engineer,  but  no  apprentice  is  allowed.  The  work  is  particularly  hazardous, 
and  the  annual  death  and  disability  rate  high.  The  nature  of  the  work  forces 
the  older  men  to  find  other  employment.  Were  the  apprentices  in  this  craft  to 
serve  the  time  necessary  to  make  them  proficient  journeymen,  the  restriction 
placed  upon  their  number  would  not  supply  recruits  for  the  ranks  to  take  the 
places  of  those  who  drop  out,  much  less  provide  for  a  normal  increase,  unless 
some  expedient  were  adopted.  It  follows  that  there  are  many  journeymen  who 
have  served  only  a  month  or  two  as  apprentices,  who,  for  that  reason,  are  not  and 
can  not  be  capable  all  around  men,  yet  they  must  be  paid  the  regular  scale  of 
wage. 

That  this  condition  should  be  remedied  needs  no  argument. 

The  apprenticeship  system  in  the  sheet-metal  trades,  though  somewhat  differ- 
ent, works  upon  the  employer  just  as  great  a  hardship  and  acts  as  a  boomerang 
to  the  apprentice. 

Looking  at  the  laws  governing  the  apprenticeship  system,  we  find  the  by-laws 
of  Local  Union  No.  104,  of  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Inter- 
national Alliance,  article  14,  section  6  (Exhibit  No.  22),  states  that  apprentices 
when  starting  at  the  trade  shall  be  required  to  apply  to  the  executive  board  for 
registration.  This  section  provides  that  no  employer  can  place  a  boy  as  an 
apprentice  in  a  shop  unless  said  boy  has  been  registered  as  an  apprentice  by 
the  executive  board  of  the  Union,  and  should  the  employer  desire  to  register 
any  particular  boy,  before  said  boy  can  be  placed  in  his  shop,  he  must  wait 
until  the  boys  already  registered  by  the  union  have  been  placed  as  apprentices. 
In  many  cases  it  has  been  found  almost  impossible  to  get  any  particular  boy 
registered  and  placed  in  any  particular  shop  . 

Article  14,  section  3  of  the  same  by-laws,  states  that  all  apprentice  members 
shall  appear  before  the  examining  board  once  every  six  months  and  shall  have  an 
increase  in  wages  from  time  to  time,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board.  This  sum 
is  increased  from  time  to  time  by  said  board,  and  the  boy  is  warned  that  he 
can  not  work  for  any  firm  under  the  rate  set  by  said  examining  board.  In 
practice  it  is  found  that  after  a  period  ranging  from  a  year  to  18  months  the 
rate  set  by  the  union  is  greater  than  the  boy  can  earn,  with  the  limited  knowl- 
edge he  has  attained  in  this  period. 

Practically  this  system,  therefore,  works  an  elimination  of  these  boys  from 
the  trade,  because  they  are  obliged,  by  union  law,  to  demand  more  from  the 
employer  than  their  earning  capacity  is  capable  of  producing. 

Article  14,  section  4,  of  the  by-laws  of  the  same  union  states  that  every  appren- 
tice member  shall  have  his  rating  established  on  his  card,  same  to  be  his  rating 
for  six  months.  This  condition  has  been  presented  to  the  local  union  many  times 
without  favorable  results  to  the  boy.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  general  prin- 
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of  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Alliance  will 
show,  under  the  heading  "General  principles"  (apprenticeship)  (Exhibit  No. 
L'.'M.  the  following  statement: 

"  We  favor  the  adoption  of  a  legal  apprenticeship  system,  the  parents  hind- 
ing  the  boy  to  remain  at  least  three  years,  and  the  employer  binding  himself 
on  his  part  to  teach  the  trade  of  sheet-metal  worker,  but  such  employer  shall 
not  have  more  than  one  apprentice  for  every  six  journeymen  in  his  employ." 

The  employers  also  favor  a  legal  apprenticeship  of  three  years. 

The  apprentice,  then,  because  of  his  inability  to  earn  the 'wage  insisted  on  by 
the  union,  must,  after  wasting  a  year  or  18  months,  remain  either  an  inefficient 
mechanic  or  seek  oilier  employment. 

Turning  to  the  case  of 'the  lighting  fixture  hangers'  union  we  have  a  con- 
crete example  of  the  policy  of  this  union  regarding  those  seeking  to  enter.  The 
letters  in  connection  with  this  case  (see  Exhibit  No.  1M)  show  an  honest  at- 
tempt by  a  boy  to  gain  admission  to  this  union.  The  union  failed  to  respond 
to  his  personal  request.  The  matter  was  then  taken  up  by  the  lighting  fixture 
club,  the  association  of  employers  in  this  trade,  and  to  their  letter  requesting 
that  sonic  action  be  taken  by  the  union  no  response  was  forthcoming. 

The  letter  by  tin-  club  is  attached  hereto,  made  a  part  hereof,  and  marked 
"Exhibit  No.  I'-V  Here,  then,  deliberate  hick  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
union  prevents  a  man  from  taking  up  a  trade  to  his  liking  and  forces  him  into 
some  other  line  of  activity.  We  strongly  favor  iho  elimination  of  the  restric- 
tion of  apprenticeship,  believing  that  every  boy  in  America  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  a  trade. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  working  rules  among  the  crafts  that  inflict 
an  unnecessary  hardship  on  the  employer  and  contribute  to  that  strong  current 
of  dissatisfaction  all  too  prevalent. 

It  is  most  important  to  n«»te  in  this  connection  that  the  employer  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  consulted  when  the  union  contemplates  any  change  either  in  its  wage 
scale  or  its  working  rules  ami  conditions.  Whenever  changes  are  made  the 
union  men  only  consider  their  own  welfare  and  not  that  of 'the  employer,  the 
owner,  or  the  public. 

An. •{ her  and  most  important  consideration  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the.  fact 
that  the  unions  aiv  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  their  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Itur  whenever  discussions  arise  concerning  subjects  covered  by  these  same 
rules  and  regulations. 

Thus  the  unions,  arrogating  to  themselves  i»o\ver  for  which  there  is  no  war- 
rant, constitute  themselves  a  government  within  a  government.  This  attitude, 
it  persisted  in,  will  foster  in  the  mind  of  union  labor  the  belief  that  their  law 
is  the  lair,  ;<nd  as  such  should  control  without  reference  to  State  or  Federal 
law. 

A  situation  which  can  not  be  passed  without  comment  is  to  be  found  in  cases 
where  the  building  trades  council  have  cited  individual  employers  of  union 
men  in  various  crafts  to  appear  before  the  executive  board  of  the  council 
"that  the  board  may  learn  fully  your  position  in  connection  with  a  grievance 
of  the  union  against  your  firm,  which  has  been  referred  to  this  board  for  such 
action  as  the  case  may  warrant  under  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the 
Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco."  (See  Exhibits  Nos.  26-27-28.) 

The  employer,  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  the  grievance,  can  not  properly 
prepare  for  such  a  hearing  as  he  may  be  granted,  but  goes  before  this  executive 
board  assured  of  one  thing,  that  action  will  be  taken  under  the  laws,  so  called, 
rules,  and  regulations  of  the  council. 

In  the  by-laws  of  Local  No.  104  of  the  sheet  metal  workers  (Exhibit  No.  22) 
we  find  the  fuel  to  keep  the  fire  of  unrest  kindled.  Your  attention  is  called  to 
sections  24  and  25  of  these  by-laws: 

Section  24  reads  : 

"  Xo  withdrawal  card  will  be  issued  to  any  member  of  this  union  who  desires 
to  go  into  business  if  he  is  still  going  to  handle  tools  and  work  at  the  sheet-metal 
trade." 

Section  25  reads: 

"All  employers  actively  engaged  at  the  trade  shall  carry  an  employers'  card 
and  pay  $1.50  per  month  for  the  same,  except  that  only  one  such  card  will  be 
issued  to  any  one  firm,  and  all  other  members  of  said  firm  who  desire  to  work 
at  the  trade  must  be  members  of  this  union." 

As  the  union  has  jurisdiction  over  an  employer  who  hires  members  of  this 
union,  as  to  the  scale  of  wages  paid  such  members,  these  sections  work  a  hard- 
ship upon  such  employers,  because  union  men  carrying  an  employers'  card  can 
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outer  tin*  contracting  business  aud  work  for  any  amount  per  day  th«>y  see  fit. 
The  employer,  compelled  to  make  a  profit  on  the  men  employed  at  the  union 
scale  of  $5.50  per  day,  must  meet  in  competition  these  journeymen  turned  con- 
tractors, who  in  figuring  any  contract  can  charge  against  their  labor  any  sum 
they  see  fit.  These  men,  figuring  contracts,  as  stated  above,  are  members  of  the 
same  union  to  which  the  employer,  not  working  with  tools  himself,  must  pay 
the  scale  of  $5.50  per  day. 

It  is  also«an  established  fact  that  such  men  are  enabled  to  work  longer  hours 
than  those  prescribed  by  article.  1.3.  section  1,  of  the  same  by-laws  (Exhibit 
No.  22),  which  states  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  to  be  per- 
formed between  the  hours  of  8  a.  in.  to  5  p.  m.  and  on  Saturdays  from  8  a.  in. 
to  12  m. 

Business  agents  of  the  unions  demand  and  have  access  to  the  shops  run  under 
union  conditions.  This,  as  every  practical  business  man  must  know,  is  detri- 
mental to  the  discipline  of  the  establishment;  undermines  the  authority  of  the 
employer  and  robs  him  of  producing  time  for  which  he  must  pay  without  return. 

The  conditions  outlined  above  are  such  as  have  brought  about  unwise  com- 
petition among  the  several  crafts  engaged  in  the  building  business. 

The  -same  condition  of  affairs  exists  in  the  composition  rooting  and  damp- 
proofing  business  where  the  journeymen  are  able  to  go  out  and  take  contracts, 
figuring  their  own  labor  at  what  they  see  fit,  thus  cutting  under  the  prices  of  the 
employers  of  this  class  of  labor  who  are  compelled  to  pay  journeymen's  wages 
to  the  men.  (Exhibits  Nos.  22A  and  22B.) 

In  connection  with  the  working  rules  of  the  concrete  workers,  section  7  of 
the  By-Laws  of  the  Cement  Workers  Union,  Local  No.  1,  American  Brotherhood 
of  Cement  Workers  (Exhibit  No.  29),  requires  the  members  to  refuse  to  work 
under  a  foreman  not  rated  as  a  finisher  in  that  union.  The  employer  claims 
that  the  foreman  should  not  be  forced  to  be  a  member  of  the  union. 

Under  the  rules  governing  the  Bay  District  Council  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  America  (Exhibit  No.  20),  we  find  on  page  23,  section  25,  the  following: 

"Anyone,  other  than  the  contractor,  giving  instructions  to  the  men  on  the  job 
must  be  a  member  of  the  union  and  receive  at  least  $1  per  day  more  than  the 
minimum  rate  of  wage.  For  violation  of  this  section  subject  to  a  fine  as  per 
section  56.  (See  sec.  9.)" 

It  is  thought  by  the  employers  in  this  business  that  before  the  foreman  should 
receive  extra  pay  there  should  be  at  least  five  men  in  his  craft  employed  on  the 
job.  Again  a  rule  deemed  most  unfair  is  the  following,  found  on  page  28, 
section  54: 

"  No  member  shall  alter  any  mistake  he  has  made  on  a  job  or  make  up  for 
lost  time,  except  it  be  done  on  the  employer's  time,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  as  per 
section  56." 

It  is  submitted  that  any  employee  making  an  error  should  be  compelled  to 
correct  it  on  his  own  time ;  that  every  workman  should  be  responsible  for  his 
own  errors. 

Among  the  rules  governing  the  employees  of  the  cabinet  manufacturers  (Ex- 
hibit No.  30),  we  find  on  page  24,  section  36,  as  follows: 

'"Any  member  discharged  in  the  forenoon  shall  receive  pay  until  noon,  and  if 
discharged  in  the  afternoon  shall  receive  pay  until  5  o'clock  ;  provided  that 
said  member  be  not  notified  of  the  fact  at  least  four  hours  prior  to  the  time  of 
his  lay-off." 

It  is  submitted  that  any  man  discharged  for  cause  should  be  paid  only  for  the 
actual  time  he  has  worked. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  where  journeymen  may  turn  con- 
tractors, and  figure  a  job,  charging  against  their  own  labor  what  they  see  fit,  so 
it  is  with  the  composition  roofers  (Exhibit  No.  31),  as  evidenced  by  article  1, 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Composition'  Roofers'  Union.  Men  in  this  trade  can  go  to  contracting  and  the 
journeymen  will  work  for  them,  whereas  an  employer  can  not  touch  a  tool  but 
what  the  men  will  quit. 

The  structural  steel  business  is  prolific  with  examples  of  hardships  worked 
upon  both  employer  and  men  seeking  employment  in  that  trade,  caused  by  the 
unwarranted  stand  taken  by  the  unions  in  various  trade  matters. 

The  erection  of  structural  steel  in  San  Francisco  and  in  any  locality  where 
men  from  San  Francisco  work  is  under  the  absolute  domination  of  the  bridge 
and  structural  iron  workers'  union. 

This  statement  is  aptly  illustrated  by  an  occurrence  in  Fresno,  200  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  in  June,  1912,  The  affidavit  annexed  hereto,  made  a  part  hereof 
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and  marked  "Exhibit  No.  3:2,"  states  the  facts  correctly,  and  we  will  not  here 
rejM'at  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  to  our  minds  the  acts  of  the  union  in  calling 
off  the  men  were  entirely  unwarranted. 

Another  illustration  of  the  tactics  of  this  union  is  found  in  the  statement  of 
facts  set  forth  in  the  ailidavit  annexed  hereto,  made  a  part  hereof,  and  marked 
"  Exhibits  Nos.  33-34."  We  will  only  add  that  the  job  in  question  was,  without 
warrant,  as  afterwards  admitted  by  the  union,  tied  up  for  three  days  with  re- 
sulting loss  to  the  contractor,  for  which  he  had  no  redress. 

That  the  domination  of  the  union  is  effective  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  successfully  insisted  upon  by  the  union  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
made  by  the  San  Francisco  local  shall  apply  to  jobs  many  miles  from  San 
Francisco.  Evidence  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  ailidavit  marked  "Exhibit  No. 
32,"  heretofore  refred  to.  wherein  the  workmen  in  this  craft  were  called  from 
the  Fresno  job  until  the  75  cents  per  hour  scale  was  agreed  to. 

That  this  union  has  used  its  power  to  deprive  men  willing  to  abide  by  all  its 
rules  from  working  under  its  jurisdiction  is  evidenced  by  the  Fisher  case.  In 
June.  101U,  one  ( '.  S.  Fisher  moved  his  family  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San 
Francisco.  In  September,  101  *_'.  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  a  corporation 
about  to  egage  in  the  general  erecting  business.  The  San  Francisco  union 
learned  that  he  had  been  working  for  the  American  Bridge  Co.  on  some  non- 
union work  in  Ari/.ona  and  railed  him  before  their  executive  committee.  He 
appeared  and  stated  unequivocally  that  it  was  his  intention  to  abide  by  their 
rules  and  regulations.  Never!  heless,  the  union,  without  the  slightest  evidence 
of  antagonism  on  his  part,  notified  the  corporation  that  they  could  not  work  for 
it  as  long  as  Mr.  Fisher  was  connected  with  it.  This  action  deprived  Fisher 
of  the  opportunity  to  make  a  living  at  his  calling  and  forced  him,  with  his 
family,  to  leave  San  Francisco.  (  Exhibit  No.  :>."».) 

The  bricklayers'  union  has  furnished  us  with  a  situation  which  has  caused 
a  volume  of  correspondence  to  pass  between  the  general  contractors  associa- 
tion. Bricklayers'  I'nion  No.  7,  the  building  trades  council,  and  the  masons  and 
builders'  association.  (See  Exhibits  No.  3i 5  -30.)  This  correspondence  covers  a 
per  it  »d  dating  from  February  20,  1913,  to  the  present  time,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet. 

The  controversy  was  brought  into  being  by  rule  No.  5  of  Article  XII  of  an 
instrument  entitled  "Reciprocal  agreement."  containing  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment  to  be  entered  into  between  the  individual  coin  racfors.  on  the  one  side, 
and  San  Francisco  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7,  on  the  other.  (Exhibit  No.  36.) 
This  rule  reads  as  follows: 

Itule  No.  ~t:  ••  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7  to  enforce 
a  higher  standard  of  work  and  for  the  purpose  of  raisjjjg  a  fund  to  combat  the 
further  encroachment  of  the  powerful  moneyed  interests  that  are  endeavoring 
to  discourage  the  use  of  brick  as  a  building  material,  every  brick  contractor 
shall  pay  to  the  secretary  of  Bricklayers'  I'nion  No.  7  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on 
all  brick  jobs  contracted  by  him  within  the  county  of  San  Francisco,  the  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  to  apply  on  all  labor  performed  by  bricklayers  and  on  all 
material  handled  by  bricklayers  and  to  extend  to  both  contract  and  percentage 
work." 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  secretary  of  the  general  contractors'  associ- 
ation^ in  a  letter  under  (hue  of  October  1.  1013  (see  Exhibit  No.  37).  asking  for 
information  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  bricklayers'  union  toward  general  con- 
tractors doing  their  own  brickwork,  a  reply  was  sent  (see  Exhibits  Nos.  38- 
30)  advising  that  such  contractor  would  be  deemed  a  brick  contractor,  and  as 
such  subject  to  the  rule  requiring  the  payment  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  tax  on 
all  brickwork. 

Following  this  stand  bv  the  union,  and  that  important  brickwork  then  being 
done  might  not  be  tied  up,  the  general  contractors  concerned  paid  this  tax 
under  protest.  (Exhibits  Nos.  4<>-42. ) 

Briefly,  the  objections  to  such  an  unwarranted  demand  are: 

First.  That  it  would  add  to  the  cost  of  building  construction  15  to  20  per 
cent.  If  one  union  is  justified  in  imposing  a  tax  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  craft,  it  would  be  equally  fair  for  all  other 
unions  to  impose  a  like  tax.  This  extra  and  unfair  load  on  the  cost  of  a 
building  increases  the  necessary  original  investment,  and  the  ultimate  value  of 
the  building  is  in  nowise  increased  by  the  payment  of  this  tax.  The  owner 
hesitates  to  build,  because  investment  of  the  same  sums  along  other  lines 
would  yield  better  returns.  Thus  agreements  of  this  nature  ultimately  injure 
those  framing  them, 
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Second.  In  any  controversy  arising  under  the  contract,  which,  by  its  terms, 
must  be  submitted  to  an  arbitration  board,  the  general  contractor  has  no  repre- 
sentation. 

Third.  The  general  contractor  is  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  into  the  treasury 
of  a  union,  in  the  promotion  of  whose  welfare  he  is  no  more  interested  than  in 
that  of  any  other  union. 

Not  content  with  forcing  the  general  contractor  to  pay  the  tax  above  referred 
to,  we  find  that  the  bricklayers'  union  ivl'use  to  work  on  any  building  owned 
or  to  be  built  by  one  who  has  not  paid  the  workmen's  wages  or  settled  in  full 
for  the  brick  materials  used,  in  spile  of  the  fact  that  the  brick  contractor  may 
have  received' his  money  in  full,  and  with  this  should  have  paid  for  the  mate- 
rials and  labor.  (See  Exhibit  No.  43.)  Thus  their  arbitrary  union-made  law 
forces  the  owner  or  general  contractor  to  pay  a  second  time  for  work  or  mate- 
rials already  settled  for  when  the  brick  contractor  was  naid  in  full.  (See 
Exhibit  No.  44.) 

Thus  we  find  the  bricklayers'  union,  by  this  action,  contributing  their  quota 
to  the  troubles  of  the  already  overburdened  contractor;  but  more  important 
still,  further  complicating  the  already  complex  machinery  of  the  building  in- 
dustry. 

Another  glaring  example  of  the  ill-considered  action  of  unionism  is  furnished 
us  in  the  controversy  between  union  labor  and  the  master  housesmiths'  asso- 
ciation, concerning  the  demand  of  the  Housesmiths  and  Architectural  Iron 
AVorkers'  Union,  No.  178,  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

The  question,  pending  for  several  years,  was  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  no- 
tification of  the  building  trades  council  under  date  of  May  24,  1912  (see 
Exhibit  No.  45),  that  the  eight-hour  day  would  prevail  in  "this  craft  after 
August  26,  1912. 

The  master  housesmiths'  association  immediately  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  central  body,  the  building  trades  employers'  association,  and  they  in  turn 
referred  it  to  a  subcommittee  for  investigation.  The  report  of  this  committee 
(see  Exhibit  No.  46)  unequivocally  indorsing  the  action  of  the  master  house- 
smiths  in  refusing  to  grant  the  eight-hour  day,  was  adopted  by  the  central  body. 
A  committee  was  appointed  (see  Exhibit  No.  47)  to  represent  the  employers, 
and  given  full  power  to  act.  Finally,  on  August  24,  1912,  the  building  trades 
council  conceded  that  the  union  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  should  be  with- 
drawn. (See  Exhibit  No.  48.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  building  trades  council  interested,  as  we  as- 
sume it  is,  in  the  welfare  of  the  building  industry,  should,  in  the  first  instance 
and  without  careful  investigation,  have  indorsed  the  action  of  the  housesmiths' 
union.  Heretofore,  we  were  led  to  believe  that  this  governing  body,  while 
zealous  for  the  welfare  of  its  several  units,  the  local  unions,  served  the  further 
and  equally  important  duty  of  acting  as  a  check  upon  the  unwarranted  de- 
mands of  these  same  unions. 

The  conduct  of  the  building  trades  council  in  the  instance  just  cited  forces 
us  to  conclude  that  it  sanctions  the  ill-advised  demands  of  the  unions  without 
proper  investigation  of  the  economic  conditions  surrounding  the  industry 
affected. 

It  is  most  important,  at  this  point,  to  state  that  it  is  action  such  as  was  here 
taken  that  serves  as  the  warrant  to  the  employer  for  forming,  with  his  fallow 
employers,  a  body  powerful  enough  to  deal  with  organized  unionism.  Had  no 
such  employers'  body  existed  the  structural  iron  industry  of  this  city  would 
have  been  dealt  a  death  blow. 

One  would  think  that  the  action  of  the  governing  labor  body  in  this  juris- 
diction would  control  the  union.  But  no — for  we  find  on  August  26,  1912, 
it  became  necessary  for  the  employers  again  to  address  the  building  trades 
council  (see  Exhibit  No.  49)  to  advise  the  latter  that  the  union  men  refused 
to  accept  the  action  of  the  council,  and  refused  to  go  to  work  except  on  the 
basis  of  the  eight-hour  day.  After  a  threat  by  the  building  trades  council  to 
form  a  new  union  if  the  men  refused  to  return  under  the  old  conditions,  the 
housesmiths'  union  finally  returned  to  work. 

What  a  sorry  spectacle  is  here  presented,  when  the  building  industry  of  this 
city  can  be  tied  up  for  several  days  because  union  labor  had  made  arbitrary 
demands — the  fulfillment  of  which  would  destroy  one  of  the  city's  most  im- 
portant industries. 

Another  example  of  the  arbitrary  and  unwarranted  stand  of  union  labor  is 
to  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  hoisting  engineers.  This  union,  contrary  to  the 
settled  law  of  the  building  trades  council  requiring  a  90-day  notice  to  the  em- 
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plover  in  all  matters  wherein  the  working  hours  or  the  rate  of  wages  to  be 
paid  are  involved,  gave  to  the  employers  in  this  craft  a  24-hour  notice  of  a 
change  relating  to  the  wage  to  be  paid  to  their  engineers. 

Immediately  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  erectors'  association,  under  date 
of  August  2,  1913.  (See  Exhibit  No.  50.)  From  this  time  till  December  8, 
1913,  through  a  volume  of  correspondence  (see  Exhibits  Nos.  51-55)  between 
the  erectors'  association,  the  building  trades  employers'  association,  and  Mr. 
1'.  IT.  McCarthy,  as  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  the  question  of  the 
necessity  of  a  90-day  notice  of  the  change  in  wage  contemplated  was  considered. 

The  result  of  this  correspondence  and  the  ultimatum  issued  by  the  employers 
under  date  of  September  ir>.  1913  (see  Exhibit  No.  56),  together  with  the  meet- 
ings had  between  the  building  trades  council  (see  Exhibit  No.  57)  and  the 
representatives  of  the  associations  most  closely  concerned  was  finally  embodied 
in  the  agreement  of  December  8,  1913  (see  Exhibit  No.  58).  The  contention  on 
the  one  side  by  the  erectors'  association  that  the  90-day  notice  had  not  been 
given  and  that  the  notice  actually  given  (the  24-hour  notice)  would  not  be 
recognized,  and  on  the  other  side  by  P.  H.  McCarthy,  representing  the  building 
trades  council,  that  a  90-day  notice  was  not  required,  and  would,  therefore,  not 
ven,  was  derided  in  favor  of  the  erectors'  association.  Of  this  decision 
the  employers  were  notilied  by  letter  under  date  of  September  19,  1913. 
Exhibit  No.  59.)  This  letter,  in  that  it  contains  the  formal  notice  of  the 
change  in  wage  to  become  effective  90  days  from  its  date,  admits  that  such  a 
notice  was  necessary.  This  admission  establishes  beyond  argument  the  very 
contention  for  which  the  employer  was  working  and  shows  the  correctness  of 
the  position  first  taken  by  the  erectors'  association. 

During  a  portion  of  the  time  that  this  controversy  was  being  carried  on  the 
men  were  out  on  strike,  tying  up  this  branch  of  the  building  industry,  thus 
entailing  upon  those  employers  engaged  in  the  erection  of  buildings  a  serious 
linancial  loss.  Against  the  union,  the  cause  of  this  loss,  the  employer  has  no 
redn 

Another  and  important  feature  wherein  the  employers'  association  is  vitally 
interested  is  to  be  found  in  what  may  be  called  the  jurisdictional  disputes  con- 
stantly arising  between  the  different  crafts.  These  are  brought  about  by  the 
claim  of  one  craft  that  another  is  performing  work  that  should  properly  be 
performed  by  the  first  craft.  While  they  are  lighting  the  matter  out  the  work 
is  tied  up  and  the  contractor  must  stand  idly  and  helpelssly  by  until  a  labor 
leader  comes  to  his  rescue  and  brings  the  warring  unions  to  their  senses;  and 
no  matter  what  the  result,  the  contractor  is  the  one  who  loses,  and  often 
heavily  and  without  redress. 

A  glaring  example  of  this  class  of  dispute  between  the  different  craft  unions 
is  to  be  found  in  the  controversy  between  the  plasterers'  union  and  the  car- 
penters' union.  Without  going  into  groat  detail,  the  facts  are  that  before  the 
erection  of  any  buildings  on  the  fairgrounds  the  building  trades  council  filed 
with  the  exposition  officials  a  statement  as  to  the  conditions  of  labor  which 
should  govern  within  the  exposiiion  grounds.  It  was  understood  that  these 
conditions  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  labor  unions  of  the  city. 

When  the  framing  and  nailing  up  of  staff  work  on  the  machinery  hall  was 
to  be  undertaken  the  building  trades  council  determined  that  the  work  prop- 
t-rly  belonged  to  the  carpenters,  and  exposition  officials  and  contractors  were 
so  notified  and  figured  accordingly  (Exhibit  No.  60).  Plasters'  union,  Local 
No.  <!(>,  objecting  to  the  ruling  of  the  council,  went  on  strike  and  were  declared 
unfair  by  the  building  trades  council.  The  plastering  contractors  on  the  ma- 
chinery hall,  in  accordance  with  the  ruling  of  the  building  trades  council, 
decided  that  this  work  should  properly  be  done  by  carpenters.  The  union 
plasterers  went  on  strike.  The  controversy  lasted  for  several  weeks  and  one 
plastering  contractor  suffered  a  loss  amounting  to  about  $3,500  as  the  direct 
cause  of  the  strike  in  question. 

After  various  conferences  back  and  forth  and  submission  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  (Exhibits  Nos.  61-62),  the  general  contractors  finally,  on 
December  1,  1913,  decided  to  proceed  with  the  carpenters  only.  During  all  this 
time  this  class  of  work  was  being  done,  one-half  by  the  carpenters  and  helpers, 
at,  $.")  per  day  and  $2..">o  per  day,  respectively,  and  one-half  by  the  plasterers  and 
hod  carriers  at  $7  and  $5  per  day,  respectively.  Again  the  plasterers  walked 
out,  this  time  not  only  on  the  exposition  work,  but  on  all  plastering  work  through- 
out the  entire  city.  Again  the  building  trades  council  voted  that  the  carpenters 
should  do  the  work,  ami  after  the  refusal  of  the  plasterers  to  return  to  work 
they  were  ousted  from  the  council.  The  building  trades  council  finally  decided 
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to  form  a  new  union  of  plasterers,  and  this  was  done.  It  might  be  noted  in  pass- 
ing that  various  other  branches  of  the  building  industry  decided  that  the  stand 
taken  by  the  building  trades  council  in  awarding  this  work  to  the  carpenters 
should  be  supported.  (Exhibits  Nos.  63-£4.) 

During  the  period  from  January  7  to  January  16  considerable  plastering 
work  was  actually  done  throughout  the  city,  but  often  accompanied  by  eases 
of  violence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  concerning  cases  wherein  vio- 
lence was  committed  except  to  call  attention  to  Exhibits  Nos.  65-60:  affidavits  by 
reputable  and  well-known  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  setting  forth  the  actual 
acts  of  violence  witnessed  by  them  during  the  strike.  It  may  be  well  to  note  in 
passing  the  attitude  of  some  of  our  public  officials  (see  Exhibits  No.  67-7:*), 
and  as  a  sorry  commentary  upon  the  inefficiency  of  some  of  our  police  courts, 
when  those  who  were  guilty  of  unwarranted  violence  were  brought  t<>  trial  and 
found  guilty,  they  were  given  nothing  worse  than  probation. 

After  Plasterers'  Union  No.  66  had  walked  out  the  building  trades  council, 
through  its  business  agent,  went  to  various  cities  in  their  endeavor  to  induce 
outside  plasterers  to  come  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  general  contractors  adver- 
tised also  in  many  other  cities  for  plasterers.  Definite  promises  were  made  to  the 
general  contractors  by  the  president  of  the  building  trades  council  that.  Plaster- 
ers' Union  No.  66  would  have  to  affiliate  themselves  with  the  new  Plasterers' 
Union  No.  1  before  they  could  work  again  in  San  Francisco.  The  final  settlement 
of  this  jurisdictional  dispute  was  reached  at  a  meeting  held  January  16,  1914. 
(See  Exhibit  74.)  To  show  the  lack  of  consideration  with  which  the  building 
trades  council  treated  the  general  contractors  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  council  in  their  endeavor  to  bring  outside  plasterers  into  the  city 
it  is  but  necessary  to  state  that  at  this  conference  at  which  the  controversy  wa> 
settled  the  general  contractors  were  not  invited  to  be  present.  The  old  plas- 
terers' union,  Local  No.  66,  withdrew  their  demands,  were  reinstated  in  the  coun- 
cil, and  the  plasterers  who  had  joined  the  new  union,  Local  No.  1.  were  politely 
informed  that  if  they  desired  to  continue  as  journeymen  in  this  city  they  could 
do  so  only  upon  paying  a  $50  initiation  fee,  and  becoming  members  of  Local 
No.  66. 

Again  did  the  building  trades  council  repudiate  its  solemn  promise  to  the 
general  contractors  and  the  outside  plasterers  who  had  come  into  the  city  when  it 
insisted  upon  their  joining  the  old  Local  No.  66.  Further  than  this,  the  same 
council  refused  to  contribute  anything  toward  the  return  of  these  outside  plas- 
terers to  the  place  from  which  they  had  been  brought.  Inasmuch  as  the  gen- 
eral contractors  were,  in  a  measure,  responsible  for  the  presence  of  these  out- 
side journeymen,  they  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  and  did  contribute  some- 
thing over  $1,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  return  of  these  journeymen  to 
the  places  from  which  they  had  come. 

This  controversy,  extending  as  it  did  over  a  number  of  months,  was  the  cause 
of  incalculable  damage  to  the  building  trades  generally,  to  the  general  contractors, 
to  the  laboring  man,  and  added  to  the  already  unenviable  record  of  union  labor 
in  regard  to  their  failure  in  keeping  a  promise  or  agreement  made  with  their 
employers  when  against  their  interest  to  do  so. 

Another  instance  of  the  inability  of  the  crafts  to  work  harmoniously  one  with 
the  other  is  found  in  a  review  of  the  jurisdictional  dispute  between  the  bridge 
and  structural  iron  workers'  union  and  the  stevedores'  union. 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  as  follows:  The  steelwork  for  Pier  No.  26  on  the 
San  Francisco  water  front  was  unloaded  from  a  steamer  to  a  barge  by  members 
of  the  stevedores'  union.  The  barge  was  then  towed  alongside  of  Pier  No.  26, 
find  the  unloading  from  the  barge  to  the  new  pier  was  commenced  with  a  float- 
ing derrick  by  the  Crowley's  Launch  &  Tugboat  Co.  The  structural  iron- 
workers' union  claimed  this  work  and  backed  up  their  claim  with  the  threat 
that  the  entire  job  would  be  declared  unfair  if  the  Crowley  Co.  did  not  dis- 
charge their  regular  crew  and  employ  the  members  of  the  structural  iron- 
workers' union. 

During  the  year  1912  there  was  brought  to  the  serious  attention  of  every 
business  organization  In  San  Francisco  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  Northwest  was 
about  to  boycott  all  of  our  goods.  The  truth  of  this  sweeping  assertion  is 
proved  by  Exhibits  Nos.  75-80,  which  cover  protests  from  business  firms  and 
commercial  organizations  scattered  throughout  the  States  of  Oregon  and  "Wash- 
ington. Protests  and  inquiries  poured  in  upon  us  by  letter  and  telegraph, 
demanding  explanations  and  inquiring  from  us  as  to  the  true  situation. 

The  open  letter  of  Mr.  William  Oerstle,  one  of  the  foremost  of  our  citizens 
and  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  during  the  year 
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1.910-11,  gives  us  a  masterly  summing  up  of  the  facts  concerning  the  embargo 
on  lumber. 

In  1901,  1908,  and  190(3,  the  mill  owners  of  this  city  and  the  journeymen 
millmen's  union  entered  into  certain  agreements.  (See  Exhibits  Nos.  81  to  S3, 
iiu-liisive.)  Owing  to  the  terms  of  section  ~>  of  the  19<>1  agreement,  an  embargo 
wa.s  placed  upon  one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  great  Northwest  country, 
finished  pine  and  fir.  This  agreement,  once  in  force,  was  rigidly  adhered  to, 
and  the  embargo  has  ever  since  been,  and  still  is,  in  effect.  (See  Exhibit  76.) 

In  justification  to  the  mill  owners,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  for  seven 
months  they  fought  the  union  and  fought  this  agreement,  but  because  of  the 
strength  of  the  union  were  compelled  to  yield  and  accept  its  terms. 

Seemingly,  clause  5  of  this  agreement  was  inserted  at  the  behest  of  the  mill 
owners  and  acceded  to  by  the  building  trades  council  in  exchange  for  conces- 
sions by  the  mill  owners.  On  analysis,  however,  it  is  seen  to  be  nothing  but  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  union  to  compel  outside  lumber,  though  a  finished 
product,  tirst  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  local  union  men  to  entitle  it  to  the 
local  union  label. 

Thus  the  building  trades  council,  by  forcing  on  the  planing  mill  owners,  as 
compared  with  competitive  points,  tirst,  a  higher  wage  schedule  for  journeymen 
millmen.  and.  second,  a  reduction  of  the  working  hours,  compels  the  mill  owner 
to  complain  that  he  can  not  compete  with  the  finished  lumber  products  of  these 
competitive  points.  The  building  trades  council,  well  knowing  that;  the  finished 
products  from  these  competitive  points  cost  the  manufacturer  less  than  the 
local  product,  refuses  the  former  admittance  by  refusing  to  handle  it,  as  shown 
in  section  (JO  of  the  Ily-Laws  and  Trade  Rules  of  Hay  (Bounties  District  Council 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  adopted  April  !_>,  191X  (Exhibit  No.  20.) 

S'"-tion  (>O  reads:  "Any  member  working  unfair  material  on  a  job  shall  be 
fined  as  per  sectioi 

This  is  an  example  of  the  danger  into  which  blind  union  labor,  by  forcing  its 
agreements  upon  the  employer,  may  lead  not  only  a  single  industry,  but  the 
entire  community,  nay  the  entire  State.  That  this  danger  is  not  new  is  evi- 
denced by  i he  fact  that  these  agreements  cover  a  period  of  several  years. 

The  refusal  of  the  building  trades  council  and  its  affiliated  organizations  to 
handle  any  materials  coming  from  any  mill  working  contrary  to  the  prescribed 
number  of  hours  and  wages  contained  in  (!>.>  agreement  or  employing  'Minion 
mechanics"  but  working  under  union  rules  other  than  the  union  rules  applying 
to  San  Francisco,  created  a  monopoly  in  favor  of  the  local  millmen.  This 
embaruo,  in  practice,  is  effected  by  the  union  men  erecting  buildings  refusing  to 
use  in  those  buildings  any  mill  work  not  bearing  the  local  union  label. 

Thus  it  is  that  sj/cd  lumber,  coming  from  mills  in  or  out  of  the  State  em- 
ploying union  labor  and  paying  union  wages,  must  tirst  be  passed  through  the 
sizing  machine  of  the  San  Francisco  mills  before  being  allowed  to  be  used  in 
the  erection  or  trimming  of  buildings  in  this  city. 

Prior  to  this  agreement  becoming  effective  San  Francisco  exported  each 
month  a  large  number  of  carloads  of  tinishcd  mil!  stuff  as  against  but  a  very 
few  carloads  which  it:  now  sends  out.  This  solely  the  result  of  this  agree- 
ment, carries  with  it  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  this  city. 

And  were  the  evils  arising  from  this  contract  to  stop  here  it  would  be  serious 
enough.  I>ut  this  is  a  comparatively  minor  cause  for  complaint  as  compared  with 
that  greater  evil  to  which  this  agreement  has  given  birth.  It  is  this — members 
of  unions  in  the  electrical  materials  and  other  specialty  trades,  seeing,  through 
Mients  similar  to  this,  the  means  of  effecting  monopolies  in  the  communi- 
ties within  their  jurisdiction,  an-  forcing  iij)on  their  employers  contracts  em- 
bodying the  same  restrictions  as  above  set  forth  as  to  the  handling  of  materials 
coining  from  outside  shops. 

The  insidious  influence  of  this  millmen's  agreement  has  swept  over  the 
broad  Northwest  and  is  felt  as  far  East  as  Denver. 

A  concrete  example  of  an  attempt  by  a  local  union  to  sign  up  the  individual 
employer  may  be  found  in  the  contract  offered  by  the  painters'  union  to  the 
master  painters. 

Annexed  to  and  forming  a  part  of  the  agreement  submitted  by  District  Coun- 
cil of  Painters  No.  X.  of  San  Francisco  (see  Exhibit  No.  84)  was  a  so-called 
"  Memorandum  of  agreement."  This  memorandum  is  quite  lengthy,  and  we 
quote  but  a  single  section  therefrom,  showing  the  extent  to  which  this  union 
presumed  to  iro  in  an  attempt  to  dominate  the  business  of  the  employer. 

Section  0.  page  1.  of  said  memorandum  reads  as  follows: 

'*  It  is  expressly  understood  that  we  demand  specifications  in  all  contracts  en- 
tered into  during  the  life  of  this  agreement,  as  to  work  and  labor,  be  enforced. 
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The  following  are  granted  the  privilege  of  investigating  all  specifications  on 
jobs  where  three  men  or  less  are  employed :  The  charge  man,  the  steward, 
oflioials  of  the  P.  D.  C.,  and  the  representatives  of  the  painting  contractor;  on 
jobs  where  more  than  three  are  employed,  an  additional  man  1'rom  among  the 
men  on  the  job,  to  be  chosen  by  the  men,  and  if  for  any  reason  such  man  leaves 
the  job  another  man  to  be  chosen  by  the  men  to  replace  him." 

We  wish  your  honorable  body  especially  to  consider  this  "  demand."  The 
union  "demands"  that  specifications  as  to  work  and  labor  be  enforced  and 
grants  to  their  own  men  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  specifications.  This 
"demand"  in  its  very  audacity  is  the  peer  of  any  yet  brought  to  our  notice, 
and  once  acceded  to  \ve  would  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  contractor 
had  made  his  employee  his  partner. 

The  reason  employers  object  to  being  called  upon  to  sign  any  kind  of  an 
agreement  with  a  union  is  because  such  agreements  invariably  contain  terms 
and  conditions  relating  to  questions  which,  from  their  nature,  must  always  be 
left  for  the  decision  of  the  executive  or  the  person  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  business. 

It  has  been  the  open  and  persistent  slogan  of  union  labor  that  "  Collective 
bargaining  "  was  their  only  salvation.  They  recognize  their  power,  wielded  by 
a  collective  demand,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  deal  with  any  but  the  individual  em- 
ployer (see  Exhibits  Nos.  26,  27,  and  28)  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  that  employer 
referring  the  demand  made  upon  him  to  the  employers'  organization.  And 
t!i is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  union  well  knows  that  the  employers  have 
an  active  organization. 

Coming  now  to  the  last  cause  of  dispute,  but  by  no  means  the  least  important, 
the  question  of  a  comparison  of  the  wages  received  by  the  different  crafts  in 
various  parts  of  this  country  must  claim  our  attention.  If  it  is  argued  that  the 
Pacific  coast  is  a  section  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  the  wages  paid  locally 
should,  for  a  fair  comparison,  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  average 
wage  paid  on  this  coast,  we  submit  the  following  figures,  the  result  of  careful 
analysis  of  figures  taken  from  the  tables  of  the  Building  Contractors'  Council 
of  Chicago.  These  tables  are  adopted  as  correct  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  their  investigation  of  labor  conditions.  (Exhibit  No.  85.) 

These  figures  show  that  the  San  Francisco  scale,  right  through,  averages 
G5|  cents  per  hour.  The  Pacific  coast  average  from  the  above  exhibit  and 
covering  the  same  artisans  averaged  60.36  cents  per  hour.  This  makes  the 
San  Francisco  scale  11  ik  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  Pacific  coast  scale. 

If  the  San  Francisco  average  is  compared  with  the  average  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  discrepancy  is  much  greater.  The  artisans  whose  average 
wage  in  San  Francisco  is  65|  cents  per  hour,  in  the  United  States  at  large, 
receive  51.79  cents  per  hour.  The  San  Francisco  scale  is  37 iV  per  cent  higher 
than  the  average  throughout  the  country  at  large. 

That  high  wages  do  not  mean  prosperity,  and  that  the  laborer  receiving  the 
high  \vage  does  not  benefit  thereby,  are  fundamental  economic  truths.  If  the 
employer  pays  a  high  wage,  he  must  get  more  for  his  finished  product,  and 
the  consuming  public,  of  which  the  wage  earner  composes  by  far  the  greater 
part,  must  pay. 

In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  say  that  if  this  brief  but  serves  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  the  following  facts,  it  will 
not  have  been  submitted  to  you  in  vain : 

First.  A  tacit  understanding  or  secret  agreement  does  exist  between  mem- 
bers of  various  crafts,  under  which  they  do  only  a  set  amount  of  work  each 
day,  rather  than  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  for  an  adequate  wage. 

Second.  Many  of  the  rules  in  the  various  crafts  governing  the  entire  field 
of  the  apprentice  system  work  a  hardship,  not  only  upon  the  employer  and 
apprentice,  but  upon  the  crafts  themselves,  upon  the  advancement  of  the 
building  industry  generally,  and,  therefore,  upon  the  entire  community. 

Third.  Many  of  the  working  rules  and  conditions  imposed  by  the  unions  on 
their  men  and  on  the  employers  are  unfair  to  the  men,  and  work  great  hard- 
ship on  the  employer,  in  many  instances  causing  the  loss  of  money  to  him 
and  benefits  to  no  one. 

Fourth.  Jurisdictional  disputes  between  different  unions,  when  arising, 
should  be  settled  without  a  cessation  of  work  by  any  union ;  that  such  disputes 
have  arisen  within  this  city  within  the  last  two  years;  that  the  unions  in- 
volved struck  or  threatened  to  strike;  that  innocent  third  parties,  the  building 
contractors,  have  suffered,  and  without  possibility  of  redress,  money  losses  by 
reason  thereof. 
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Fifth.  There  are  in  our  city  labor  unions  with  strength  great  enough  to 
force  on  employers  agreements  which  effectually  place  an  embargo  on  pro- 
ducts coming  in  from  other  States;  that  these  States,  prior  to  this  embargo, 
purchased  from  California  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  our  goods  an- 
nually, and  that  the  embargo  placed  by  us  on  their  products  threatened  to 
involve  us  in  a  commercial  war  with  these  States  with  the  resultant  loss  to  us 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Sixth.  The  wages  of  all  classes  of  artisans  in  San  Francisco  as  compared 
with  the  balance  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  higher  and  as  compared  with  the 
scale  of  wages  paid  throughout  the  country  at  large  are  higher. 

There  is  no  collective  bargaining  in  this  city,  as  I  understand  the  term. 
The  system  in  vogue  in  this  city  is,  the  unions  pass  a  so-called  law  raising  the 
scale  of  wages  or  changing  the  working  conditions;  this  is  referred  to  the 
building  trades  council  for  their  approval ;  if  approved  by  the  building  trades 
council  it  is  put  in  force.  Sometimes  notice  is  given  and  again  no  notice  is 
given  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  building  trades  council  say  that  one  of 
their  laws  is  that  a  90-days'  notice  must  be  given  before  a  change  in  wage 
or  working  conditions  is  put  into  effect.  The  employer  has  no  voice  whatever 
in  making  the  above-stated  rules.  The  employer's  part  consists  entirely  in 
making  what  resistance  he  can.  This  resistance  has  met  with  no  degree  of 
success  except  in  casess  of  housesmiths'  trouble  in  the  matter  of  eight-hour 
day  in  structural  simp*.  Collective  bargaining,  as  1  understand  the  term, 
presumes  discussion  and  confirmation  by  the  parties  concerned  before  agree- 
ments are  made.  Here  there  is  no  such  discussion.  The  so-called  agreement 
is  the  ultimatum  of  one  party  which  the  other  party  has  no  choice  but  to 
accept.  As  bearing  upon  these  facts  which  sustain  this  statement,  and  as  show- 
ing the  existing  conditions  in  this  city,  I  ask  leave  to  file  a  supplementary 
statement  with  various  exhibits. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  submitted  by  your  honorable  body  in  reference  to 
the  conditions  in  the  building  trades,  we  be;:  to  submit  the  following: 

The  occupations  represented  are:  Carpenters,  concrete  workers,  lumber 
handlers,  longshoremen,  liousesniiths,  all  planing-mill  operators,  sheet-metal 
mechanics,  fixture  hangers,  spinners,  steel  erectors,  tar  and  gravel  roofers, 
painters,  cabinet  manufacturers,  plasterers,  bricklayers,  bod  carriers,  marble- 
workers,  stone  setters,  blacksmiths,  grill  workers,  modelers,  cabinetmakers, 
mechanics,  helpers,  and  common  laborers. 

The  proportion  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  differs  in  the  various  crafts. 
Approximately  .",0  per  cent  of  the  mechanics  applying  for  work  in  the  above 
trndi's  arc  efficient  workmen.  We  are  unable  to  give  any  record  as  to  the 
percentage  of  native  and  foreign  born,  os  as  to  the  percentage  of  married  or 
single  men.  The  dilliculties  experienced  in  making  use  of  nonunion  men  are 
many.  Orpmi/ed  labor  in  San  Francisco  controls  the  building  industry,  and 
attempts  to  use  nonunion  men  in  this  city  would  mean  the  establishment  of 
the  boycott,  the  t icing  up  of  work,  ditliculty  in  obtaining  materials,  and  probably, 
as  a  final  result,  physical  violence.  Firms  supplying  material  to  a  job  built 
with  nonunion  men  would  be  notified  that  the  .job  to  which  the  material  was 
heiiii:  supplied  was  unfair,  and  that  their  material  would  be  declared  unfair  if 
supplied  to  such  a  job. 

Such  a  condition  is  not  justifiable,  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
assures  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  all.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  a  man's  liberty  is  curtailed  when  he  can  not  work  and  obtain  bread 
for  his  family  and  himself,  unless  he  is  the  possessor  of  a  union  card.  And 
the  employer's  liberty  is  further  curtailed  when  the  conditions  described  in 
the  above  paragraph  prevail.  No  body  of  men  have  the  right  to  assume  to  pass 
laws  as  such  that  are  in  opposition  to  State  or  Federal  law. 

The  seasons  of  fluctuations  that  take  place  in  the  demand  for  labor  and  the 
volume  of  the  labor  supply,  we  believe  to  be  small,  as  whether  conditions  in 
California  do  not  influence  the  building  industry  to  the  same  extent  that  pre- 
vails in  the  East.  The  volume  of  labor  in  this  city  increases  to  a  small  extent 
during  the  winter  months,  as  building  in  the  smaller  towns  is  carried  on  gen- 
erally in  the  summer. 

San  Francisco  differs  to  a  large  extent  from  other  cities,  owing  to  its  geo- 
graphical position,  and  the  jobs  and  contractors  are  known  by  most  of  the 
men.  In  many  crafts,  however,  the  union  rule  demands  that  their  mechanics 
must  be  hired  through  the  business  agent,  or  union  headquarters,  direct.  This 
method  is  not  at  all  satisfactory,  as  it  allows  the  union  or  business  agent 
to  discriminate  against  any  certain  employer  by  sending  him  the  least  efficient 
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mechanics,  and  it  also  enables  the  business  agent  to  favor  his  particular 
friends  and  supporters,  and  thus  build  up  a  political  machine  in  the  union 
which  in  many  cases  works  a  hardship  on  efficient  workmen,  who  are  not 
particular  friends  of  the  business  agent. 

The  extent  of  the  unemployed  in  the  building  trades,  varies  with  different 
conditions,  such  as  the  money  market,  the  amount  of  new  investment  in 
buildings,  the  cost  at  which  said  buildings  can  be  erected,  etc.  The  cost  of 
erection  of  buildings  necessarily  includes  the  comparison  of  wages  between 
this  city  and  other  places,  which  condition  is  treated  at  greater  length  earlier 
in  this  brief. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

BUILDING  TRADES   EMPLOYERS'   ASSOCIATION, 
By  GRANT  FKK,   /Yrx/Vr//y. 

GEO.  S.  Mi CAI.I-UM,  *sVrrc/r/n/. 


FEE  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

EXHIBITS  ACCOMPANYING  A  BRIEF  ENTITLED  "  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  IN  THE 
BUILDING  TRADES  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL." 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss.: 

George  S.  McCallum,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  That  he  now 
is  and  for  four  years  last  past  has  been  the  assistant  secretary  and  secretary  of 
the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  of  California  ;  that  in  such  capaci- 
ties aforesaid  there  have  come  into  his  possession  through  the  proper  channels 
certain  original  affidavits,  instruments,  letters,  telegrams,  and  papers  of  every 
kind,  nature,  and  description,  or  carbon  office  copies  thereof,  prepared  in  the 
regular  course  of  business  of  the  source  from  which  said  instruments  came; 
that  all  of  said  affidavits,  instruments,  letters,  telegrams,  and  papers  of  every 
kind,  nature,  and  description  appearing  herein,  by  copy  attached  hereto,  made 
a  part  hereof  and  marked,  respectively,  "  Exhibits  Nos.  1  to  85,"  inclusive,  are 
true  and  correct,  copies  of  said  originals  or  carbon  copies  of  originals  so  in  the 
possession  of  your  affiant,  as  aforesaid ;  that  said  Exhibits  Nos.  1  to  85,  inclu- 
sive, aforesaid,  annexted  hereto,  and  made  a  part  hereof  are  the  same  exhibits 
referred  to  in  that  certain  brief  entitled  "  Collective  bargaining  in  the  building 
trades  of  San  Francisco,"  which  said  brief  is  herewith  submitted,  together 
with  said  exhibits  aforesaid  to  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations. 

GEORGE  S.  MCCALLUM. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1914. 
[SEAL.]  L.  H.  ANDERSON, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  ancl  Comity 

of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 


EXHIBIT  No.  1. 

MASTER  ROOFERS  £  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

San  Francisco,  September  19,  W1 !. 
Mr.    O.   A.   TVEITMOE, 

Secretary  San  Francisco  Builtllnfi  TrtHlex  Council, 

Bail  (Una  TrtHlex  Trm^lr,  fran  Francisco. 

GENTLEMEN:  At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  master  roofers  and  manufacturers' 
association,  held  to-day,  the  members  reported  that  a  gentlemanly  agreement 
appears  to  have  been  entered  into  by  the  journeymen  roofers  of  San  Francisco, 
by  which  a  gang  of  roofers  restrict  themselves  to  a  certain  amount  of  labor  to 
be  performed  each  dav. 

It  is  said  that  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Doyle,  the  business  agent 
of  the  journeymen  roofers'  union,  has  appeared  on  many  jobs  and  has  Instructed 
the  foreman  on  each  job  as  to  the  number  of  squares  in  each  job  and  the  number 
of  days  and  hours  in  which  he  should  finish  such  job. 
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The  members  of  the  master  roofers  and  manufacturers'  association  feel  that 
an  injustice  is  being  done  them  through  this  agreement,  and  I  was  instructed 
to  communicate  with  you  on  this  subject  and  respectfully  request  that  your 
honorable  body  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  adjust  this  matter  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  building  trades  council. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Secretary  Matter  If  oof  eras  <n\<l  Manufacturers'  Association. 


KxmmT  No.  2. 

MASTER  ROOFERS  AND  MANTI ••.vcTruKus*   ASSOCIATION, 

San  Francisco,  July  2J,  1H13. 
To  the  BUILDING  TRADES  KMIM.OYKKS'  ASSOCIATION. 

533  Pacific  Buildiny,  San  Francisco. 

GENTI.EMKN:  Whereas  Union  Local  No.  2."  of  the  International  Brotherhood, 
Composition  Roofers.  Damp  and  Waterproof  Workers,  have  agreed  among  them- 
selves as  individuals  to  limit  and  are  limiting  the  amount  of  work  they  shall 
perform  in  a  day  of  eight  hours;  and  whereas  this  agreement  is  further 
strengthened  by  (lie  persistence  of  their  business  agent  in  visiting  jobs,  measur- 
ing same,  and  conveying  in  a  secret  manner  to  the  men  the  amount  of  time  they 
shall  put.  on  a  given  job  and  the  number  of  squares  of  roofing  they  shall  per- 
form during  each  eight  hours  of  work;  and  whereas  our  members  on  account 
of  the  output  being  limited  are  suffering  severe  financial  loss  through  such 
curtailment  of  output;  and  whereas  this  association  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
j;ny  relief  through  a  conference  with  the  executive  committee  of  the  buidling 
trades  council  on  account  of  Union  Local  No.  25,  denying  as  a  body,  when  in 
front  of  the  building  trades  council,  the  existence  of  such  an  agreement;  and 
whereas  this  association  has  ample  proof  that  the  amount  of  work  is  being  so 
(in-tailed;  and  whereas  we  are  unable  to  cope  with  this  situation  as  an  indi- 
vidual association:  Therefore  be  it 

Rcsolrcfl,  That  we,  as  nttiliated  members  of  the  building  trades  employers' 
•issociation,  hereby  request  that  the  building  trades  employers'  association  take 
such  action  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  obtain  relief  from  these  conditions  as 
set  forth  above;  and  we  furuther  urge  that  such  action  be  Immediate  and 
urgent. 

We  would  fun  her  state  that  the  undersigned  executive  committee  have  been 
given  full  power  to  act  in  this  matter  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  their 
association. 

J.  H.  PLUNKETT. 
JOHN  W.  I.KXDKU. 
W.  S.  GREENFIELD. 


KXHIIUT   No.  3. 

MASTER  llooi  KKS   AND  MANT-FACTI-REUS'    ASSOCIATION. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  Jnlu  .W,  JVt.l. 
To  the  BUILDIN<;  TRADES  KMPT.OYKHS*  ASSOCIATION, 

543  Pacific  Building,  San  Franci*co,  C<iL 

GENTLEMEN  ;  The  master  roofers  and  manufacturers'  association  requested 
the  president  of  this  body  to  call  this  special  meeting,  as'this  association  de- 
sires cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  building  trades  employers'  association 
in  remedying  the  obnoxious  condition  that  exists  at  present  in  the  roofing 
business. 

Union  Local  No.  2.1  of  the  International  Brotherhood,  Composition  Roofers, 
Damp  and  Waterproof  Workers,  have  agreed  among  themselves  as  individuals 
to  limit,  and  are  limiting,  the  amount  of  work  they  shall  perform  in  a  day  of 
eight  hours,  such  limitations  being  :jo  squares  in  eight  working  hours  for  four 
men.  This  agreement  is  further  strengthened  by  the  persistence  of  their  busi- 
ness agent  in  visiting  jobs,  measuring  same,  and  conveying  in  a  secret  manner  to 
the  men  the  amount  of  time  they  shall  put  on  a  given  job.  and  the  number  of 
squares  of  roofing  they  shall  perform  during  each  eight  hours  of  work,  and 
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our  members  on  account  of  the  output  being  limited  are  suffering  severe  finan- 
cial loss  through  such  curtailment  of  output. 

This  association  has  been  unable  to  obtain  any  relief  through  a  conference 
with  the  executive  committee  of  the  buildings  trades  council  on  account  of 
Union  Local  No.  25  denying,  as  a  body,  when  in  front  of  the  building  trades 
council,  the  existence  of  such  an  agreement.  This  association  has  ample  proof 
that  the  amount  of  work  is  being  so  curtailed,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  submit 
same  at  this  time. 

We  are  unable  to  cope  with  this  situation  as  an  individual  association,  and 
therefore,  as  affiliated  members  of  the  building  trades  employers'  association, 
request  that  the  building  trades  employers'  association  take  such  action  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  to  obtain  relief  from  these  conditions,  as  set  forth  above. 

In  order  to  make  our  position  clear  we  have  here  set  forth  the  things  which 
we  believe  we  have  an  absolute  right  in  all  justice  to  demand  before  our 
employees  are  allowed  to  return  to  wrork: 

1.  We  demand  the  elimination  of  the  curtailment  of  output. 

2.  We  demand  that  the  business  agent  be  no  longer  allowed  to  go  on  a  job 
except  with  the  permission  of  the  contractor  performing  same,  and  in  no  cnso 
during  working  hours. 

3.  WTe  demand  that  one  apprentice  be  allowed  with  each  three  journeymen 
roofers. 

4.  We  demand  that  an  apprentice  be  allowed  to  perform  any  work  whatever 
in  connection  with  the  application  of  roofs. 

5.  We  demand  that  union  roofers,  working  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Ala- 
meda,  Berkeley,  Emeryville,  Piedmont,  San  Leandro,  Haywards,  and  Richmond 
shall  work  under  the  same  working  rules  as  in  San  Francisco. 

6.  We  demand  that  the  roofing  contractor  shall  be  allowed  to  use  his  own 
discretion  in  the  number  of  men  required  on  any  and  all  jobs. 

7.  We  demand  that  in  future  if  there  are  any  charges  or  claims  against  any 
members  or  member  of  the  master  roofers  and  manufacturers'  association,  such 
charges  or  claims  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  master  roofers  and  manu- 
facturers' association  direct  and  not  to  the  individual  member. 

8.  We  demand  that  where  we  are  not  able  to  get  union  roofers  at  the  starting 
of  a  job  we  shall  have  the  privilege  of  hiring  other  men  to  fill  up  the  gang  and 
shall  be  allowed  to  complete  said  job  with  the  same  gang  of  men. 

9.  We  demand  that  on  bituminous  and  mastic  work  and  asphalt  paving  that 
the  roofers'  union  shall  have  jurisdiction  only  within  the  building  line,  and  that 
each  journeyman  be  allowed  one  helper,   whose  pay   shall  not  exceed  $2.50 
per  day  of  eight  hours. 

While  the  above  outlines  those  things  which  we  believe  we  should,  in  justice 
to  the  roofing  business,  demand,  wre  would  further  suggest,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  building  trades  employers'  association  that  the  following  scale  of 
wages  be  put  into  effect  immediately: 

Per  day  of  eight  hours:  Gang  foreman,  $6;  journeyman,  $5;  apprentice  or 
helper,  $3. 

We  believe  that  the  present  scale  of  wages  is  excessive;  the  highest  paid  in 
the  whole  United  States  being  $5.20  per  day  in  Chicago.  The  following  is  the 
scale  of  wages  paid  in  San  Francisco  at  present : 

Per  day  of  eight  hours :  Gang  foreman,  $7.50 ;  journeyman,  $6. 
Believing  that  the  affiliated  associations  will  approve  the  justice  of  our  de- 
mands, and  hoping  that  they  will  indorse  our  position  and  cooperate  with  us  in 
obtaining  same,  we  remain, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  BENDER, 
F.  E.  LAWSON, 
J.  H.  PLTJNKET, 
W.  S.  GREENFIELD, 
JAMES  CANTLEY, 
F.  E.  IRVING, 
W.  J.  WATSON, 
THOS.  H.  PRICE, 
Executive  Committee,  Master  Roofers  and  Manufacturers'  Association. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  4. 

AUGUST  2,  1913. 
To  the  BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

53  J  Pacific  Build  in  y,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

GENTLEMEN  :  We,  your  committee  to  investigate  the  position  and  demands  of 
the  master  roofers  and  manufacturers'  association,  beg  to  report  as  follows: 

Wo  have  investigated  the  position  and  demands  of  the  master  roofers  and 
manufacturers'  association  and  approve  their  position  and  find  that  we  approve 
all  the  demands  as  attached  hereto  and  made  part  of  this  report. 

We  recommend,  however,  that  demand  No.  7  be  stricken  out  and  disallowed, 
this  covering  certain  matters  that  belong  to  the  laws  of  the  master  roofers  and 
manufacturers'  association,  individually, 

We  recommend  also  that  their  suggestion  as  to  a  reduction  of  wages  be  also 
approved.  . 

The  demands  as  approved  by  the  committee  are  as  follows : 

1.  We  demand  the  elimination  of  curtailment  of  output. 

2.  We  demand  that  the  business  ji.geir  bo  no  longer  allowed  to  go  on  a  job 
during  working  hours. 

3.  We  demand  that  one  apprentice  be  allowed  with  each  three  journeymen 
roofers. 

4.  We  demand  that  an  apprentice  lie-  allowed  t<>  perform  a*ny  work  whatever 
that  a  journeyman  roofer  can  do. 

5.  We   demand   that  union  roofers  working   in    San   Francisco,    San    Mateo, 
Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  Emeryville,  Piedmont.  San  Leandro,  Hayward,  and 
Richmond  shall  work  under  the  same  working  rule  as  in  San  Francisco. 

6.  We  demand  that  the  roofing  contractor  shall  be  allowed  to  use  his  own  dis- 
cretion in  the  number  of  men  required  on  any  and  all  jobs. 

8.  We  demand  that  where  we  are  not  able  to  get  union  roofers  at  the  starting 
of  a  job  we  shall  Iiave  the  privilege  of  hiring  other  men  to  fill  up  the  gang  and 
shall  be  allowed  to  complete  such  job  with  these  same  gangs  of  men. 

0.  Wo  domain!  that  on  bituminous  and  mastic  work  and  asphalt  paving  that 
the  roofers'  union  shall  have  jurisdiction  only  within  the  building  line  and  that 
each  journeyman  be  allowed  one  laborer  at  laborer's  wages. 

We  also  approve  of  the  scale  of  wages  as  suggested  by  the  master  roofers 
:;nd  manufact un>rs'  association: 

Per  day  of  eight  hours:  Gang  foreman,  $G;  journeyman,  $5;  apprentice  or 
helper,  $3. 

We  bog  to  remain. 

Yours,  respectfully, 


Ex  in  HIT  No.  5. 

r,ni.i>i\(,  TKADKS  EMIM.OYI-:KS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

San  Francisco,  August  Uh  19 IS. 
To  Utr  BuildiHfi  Trade*  L'injiliiffrr.t'  .{swiatinu  and  tltr  Van  Francisco  Building 

Trades   Council. 

GENTI  KMI.N  :  We,  the  undersigned  coinmittoo,  appointed  by  the  building 
trades  employers1  association  and  the  building  trades  council,  to  discuss  and 
adjudicate  the  controversy  between  the  master  roofers  and  manufacturers'  as- 
sociation and  Local  Union  No.  25,  International  Brotherhood  of  Composition 
Hoofers,  Damp  and  Water  Proof  Workers,  beg  to  report  that  our  findings  in 
the  case  are  as  follows : 

It  is  agreed  that  there  shall  be  no  curtailment  or  limitation  of  a  day's  work 
by  any  member  of  Local  No.  25,  composition  roofers,  damp  and  water  proof 
workers'  union ;  • 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  business  agent  of  composition  roofers,  damp  and 
water  proof  workers'  union  shall  visit  jobs  only  under  the  same  conditions  and 
exercising  the  same  privileges  granted  to  business  agents  of  other  crafts  affili- 
ated with  the  building  trades  council. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  "  article  14,  section  4,  of  the  By-Laws  of  Local  No. 
25,  International  Brotherhood  of  Composition  Roofers,  Damp  and  Water  Proof 
Workers,  of  January  11,  1911,"  will  be  eliminated,  and  it  is  further  agreed  that 
whenever  necessary,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  union  to  furnish  journeymen 
roofers,  the  contractors  shall  be  allowed  to  employ  union  laborers  at  the  rate 
of  $3  per  day,  who  may  become  journeymen  after  one  year's  experience. 
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It  is  further  agreed  that  roofers  working-  in  Oakland,  Alanieda,  and  Berkeley 
shall  work  under  the  same  conditions  as  maintain  in  San  Francisco. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  roofing  contractors  shall  be  allowed  to  use  their 
own  discretion  as  to  the  number  of  men  necessary  on  any  job. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  word  "  Bituminous  "  shal'l  be  eliminated  from 
the  fourth  line  of  "  article  2,  section  1,  of  the  By-Laws  of  Local  No.  25,  Inter- 
national Brothehood  of  Composition  Roofers,  Damp  and  Water  Proof  Workers," 
and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  union  shall  cover  work  within  the  building  line 
only. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  present  wage  scale  shall  remain  unchanged. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Building  Trades  Employers' Associa-  San  Francisco  Building  Trades  Coun- 

tion :  cil  : 

R.  B.  MOORE.  K.  J.  DOYLE. 

C.  H.  JOHNSON.  W.  J.  MALONEY. 

J.  W.  SCHOUTEN.  W.  F.  BRIND. 

JOHN  P.  CLEESE.  A.  SHEER  AX. 

H.  J.  RALSTON.  F.  C.  MACDONALD. 

A.  H.  BERGSTROM.  ( '.   P.  ST.  JOHN. 

W.  S.  GREENFIELD.  P.  H.  MCCARTHY. 


EXHIBIT  No.  (>. 

NATIONAL  ROOFING  Co, 
Oakland,  C '<//.,   Mtiu   '>.',  7.9./.J. 
Mr.  G.  S.  MCCALLUM, 

Master  Roofers  and  Manufacturers'  Association. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Herewith  I  submit  a  question  that  I  think  is  up  to  our  associa- 
tion to  handle.  About  three  weeks  ago  one  of  my  foremen  and  his  entire  crew 
were  summoned  before  the  union  to  which  they  belong  on  a  charge  which  was 
supposed  to  be  conduct  unbecoming  a  union  man.  The  sum  and  substance  of 
this  charge  is  that  the  crew  put  on  more  work  than  the  secret  agreement  which 
the  union  has  calls  for. 

They  were  tried  and  each  member  of  our  gang  was  fined  $5  and  the  foreman- 
.ship  taken  away  from  my  foreman  for  a  period  of  one  year.  My  foreman, 
Mr.  E.  O'Connell,  took  his  case  before  the  building  trades  council  and  Mr.  P.  H. 
McCarthy  informed  him  that  he  would  not  sanction  any  rule  which  put  a 
curtailment  on  work. 

They  then  called  a  meeting  where  our  men  and  the  representatives  of  the 
union  met  at  the  building  trades  council  last  Tuesday  evening.  The  union 
claimed  that  they  did  not  have  any  such  law  allowing  so  much  work  to  be  done 
in  one  day,  but  the  charge  was  that  the  work  was  not  done  according  to  speci- 
fications, whereupon  our  foreman  produced  a  letter  from  the  contractor  on 
this  work  accepting  the  work  and  saying  that  he  was  entirely  satisfied  in  every 
respect. 

Mr.  P.  H.  McCarthy  has  a  letter  from  our  crew,  signed  by  every  man  that 
they  were  fined  for  exceeding  the  limit  on  a  day's  work.  Hence  you  can  see 
how  the  matter  stands.  This  matter  has  been  put  over  and  we  think  it  is  up 
to  your  honorable  association  and  wish  you  would  take  action  on  same  at  once. 
In  order  to  assist  you  in  the  details  in  this  matter,  on  a  separate  paper  I  am 
giving  you  the  names  of  the  men  and  job,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Name  of  job :  Stillwell ;    Contractors :  Harris   &   Hudson ;    Location :  Fruit- 
vale  Avenue  and  Hopkins  Street,  Oakland.     Crew :  Foreman,  Mr.  E.  A.  O'Con- 
nell;  laborers,  Mr.  J.  Finlon,  Mr.  Charles  Latimer,  Mr.  C.  De  Mussett. 
Respectfully, 

NATOINAL  ROOFING  Co., 
By  J.   F.   ELLIS. 


EXHIBIT  No.  7. 

MARCH  10,  1914. 
RECORDING  SECRETARY, 

International  Brotherhood  of  Composition   Roofers, 

Damp  and  Waterproof  Workers,  Local  No.  25,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
DEAR  SIR:  I  was  instructed  to  write  to  yon  by  this  association  and  request 
you  to  inform  me  whether  the  laws  of  your  union  allow  jaurneymen  roofers, 
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members  of  the  union,  to  take  contracts  for  roofing  direct  and  work  on  those 
contracts  themselves. 

An  early  reply  will  he  greatly  appreciated. 
Thanking 'you  for  your  courtesy  in  this  matter,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 


Secretary. 

EXHIBIT  No.  8. 

APRIL  7,  1914. 
RECORDING  SECRETARY, 

International  HrotJierlioofl  of  Composition  Roofers. 

Damp  and  Water  Proof  Workers,  Local  No.  25,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
I>KAR  SIR:  Under  date  of  March  10.  1914,  I  wrote  to  you  asking  you  to  inform 
me  whether  the  laws  of  your  union  allowed  journeymen  roofers,  members  of  the 
union,  to  take  contracts  for  roofing  direct  and  to  work  on  these  contracts  them- 
selves.   Up  to  the  present  moment  I  have  received  no  answer  and  will  appreciate 
it  if  you  will  extend  to  me  the  courtesy  of  an  immediate  reply. 
Yours,  truly, 

MASTER  ROOFERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

By ,  Secretary. 

KXHIKIT  No.  9. 

APRIL  17,  1914. 

Mr.  P.  II.  MCCARTHY, 

Presi<i< -nt   Kiiiltlinfi  Trade*'  f'oiniriJ, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DEAR  MR.  MCCARTHY:  Under  date  of  March  10  and  April  7,  1914,  T  wrote  to 
the  recording  secretary  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Composition 
Roofers.  Damp  and  Water  Proof  Workers,  Local  25,  and  have  up  to  date  been 
imahle  to  receive  the  courtesy  of  a  reply  from  these  gentlemen. 

I  am,  therefore,  taking  the  lil.crty  of  forwarding  copies  of  these  two  letters 
to  you  with  the  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  me  the  answer  to  this  informa- 
tion before  our  next  meeting,  which  takes  place  on  Monday,  April  20,  same  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in  this  matter.  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

MASTER  ROOKKKS  \M>  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

Secretary. 


Kxuir.n   No.  10. 

JULY  20,  1914. 
P.  II.  MCCARTHY, 

rn-xhirnt   llnlld\n<i  Trade*'  Counr-il, 

San  Franci*co,  CuL 

GKXTT.KMKX:  We  herewith  present  certain  facts  to  which  we  desire  to  call 
your  attention,  which  facts  are  a  violation  of  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
date  of  August  14,  1913,  between  the  building  trades'  council  and  the  building 
trades  employers'  association  and  which  are  also  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Composition  Roofers,  Damp 
and  Water  Proof  Workers.  We  respectfully  request  that  these  be  given  your 
immediate  attention  to  the  end  that  these  conditions  may  be  promptly  remedied. 

We  charge  that  in  the  agreement  si  trued  by  the  building  trades'  council  and 
the  building  trades  employers'  association,  on  August  14,  191.3,  the  clause  which 
states:  "  It  is  a  greet  1  that  there  shall  be  no  curtailment  or  limitation  of  a  day's 
work  by  any  member  of  Local  Xo.  !'">.  composition  roofers,  damp  and  water  proof 
workers'  union."  has  not  been  lived  up  to.  In  regard  to  this  point  in  the  agree- 
ment we  hereby  append  a  letter  from  the  National  Roofing  Co.,  which  letter  is 
self-explanatory. 
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We  also  submit  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Paraftine  Paint  Co.,  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  disrating  of  a  foreman  by  the  union.  There  is  also  a  rule  in  the  local 
union  that :  "  No  employer  of  union  roofers  shall  be  allowed  to  do  any  labor 
on  his  own  work."  That  rule  bars  the  employer  from  doing  anything  to  expedite 
his  work,  yet  there  are  eight  men  carrying  union  cards  who  are  contracting  for 
roofing  work.  They  are  performing  the  labor  themselves  and  employing  other 
union  men  and  working  with  them.  This  is  discriminating  against  the  employers 
who  do  not  carry  union  cards  and  is  also  in  direct  violation  of  "  Article  18,  sec- 
tion 3 "  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Composition 
Roofers,  Damp  and  Water  Proof  Workers.  We,  therefore,  ask  that  these  men  be 
compelled  to  sever  their  connection  with  the  union  and  that  they  also  be  com- 
pelled to  follow'  the  same  rules  that  apply  to  other  employing  rooling  contractors. 
The  names  of  these  men  are:  F.  Demousset,  E.  Miller,  E.  Grubert,  O'Connell 
Bros.,  A.  Shean,  W.  J.  Maloney,  Sullivan. 

Should  you  desire  any  further  information  on  these  matters  wo  shall  be  glad 
to  present  same  verbally  to  you  at  your  request. 

Believing  that  you  will  see  the  justice  of  our  stand,  we  respectfully  request 
that  your  immediate  attention  be  given  to  this  matter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

MASTER  ROOFERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

•  ,  Secretary. 

MAY  23,  1914. 
Mr.  P.  H.  MCCARTHY, 

Building  Trades  Council,  San  Francisco,  Col. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  :  Under  date  of  April  17,  1914,  I  wrote  to  you  inclosing  copies 
of  two  letters  to  the  recording  secretary  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Composition  Roofers,  Damp  and  Water  Proof  Workers,  Local  No.  25,  and  stated 
to  you  that  I  had  been  unable  to  receive  the  courtesy  of  a  reply  from  Local 
No.  25,  and  was  forwarding  these  letters  to  you  in  the  hope  that  you  might  be 
able  to  give  me  an  answer  to  this  question. 

You  were  kind  enough  to  ring  me  up  and  state  that  my  letter  had  been  mis- 
laid for  a  couple  of  days,  on  your  desk,  but  that  I  wuld  hear  from  you  shortly. 
I  should  be  very  pleased  if  you  could  let  me  hear  from  you  within  the  next 
few  days. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in  this  matter,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

MASTER  ROOFERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

• ,  Secretary. 


EXHIBIT  No.  11. 

AUGUST  15,  1914. 
Mr.  P.  H.  MCCARTHY, 

President  Buildiny  Trades  Council,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DEAR  SIR:  About  a  month  ago  a  committee  from  the  master  roofers  and 
manufacturers'  association  conferred  with  you  concerning  certain  conditions 
affecting  the  roofing  business  in  this  city.  These  conditions  being  a  secret 
agreement  concerning  a  limitation  of  output  by  composition  roofers,  damp  and 
water  proof  workers'  union,  Local  No.  25,  a  disrating  of  foremen  by  the  same 
local  union,  and  competition  by  members  of  the  same  local,  who  are  taking 
contracts  and  yet  are  working  on  the  job  themselves,  thereby  causing  unfair 
competition  with  the  employer  who  is  not  allowed  to  handle  tools  on  his  own 
work. 

This  committee  left  in  your  hands  at  the  time  of  the  conference  certain 
communications  and  data  in  regard  to  these  matters.  At  that  time  you 
promised  to  give  the  matter  your  immediate  attention,  and  since  the  date  of  that 
conference  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the  master  roofers  and  manu- 
facturers' association  have  endeavored  many  times  to  get  in  touch  with  you 
by  telephoning  and  otherwise,  but  have  not  been  able  to  reach  you,  nor  have  they 
heard  from  you. 

At  the  time  of  the  conference  you  promised  to  give  the  matter  your  immediate 
attention,  but  to  date  they  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you. 
The  master  roofers  and  manufacturers  association  are  affiliated  members  of 
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this  body.     We,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  that  association  would  respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  give  us  the  results  of  your  consideration  of  the  above  matters 
as  soon  as  possible. 
Yours,  truly, 

BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

,  President. 


EXHIBIT  No.  12. 

AUGUST  18,  1914. 
Mr.  r.  II.  MCCARTHY, 

I'tTxidcnt  Building  Trades  Council,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DEAR  SIR  :  It  has  been  reported  to  this  association  that  International  Brother- 
hood of  Composition  Roofers,  Damp  and  Water  Proof  Workers,  Local  No.  25, 
has  passed  a  resolution  that  they  will  not  work  on  any  building  over  200  feet 
high  unless  they  are  paid  $1  per  day  more  than  the  scale  established  by  the 
building  trades  council. 

While  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  scale  we  have  received  no  notifica- 
tion of  such  a  demand,  have  never  been  consulted  on  same,  and  would  like 
to  know  under  whose  authority  such  a  demand  is  made. 

One  of  our  members,  the  J.  W.  Bender  Hooting  Co.,  has  a  job  on  the  main 
entrance  tower  on  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  grounds.  He  notified  his 
men  to  go  to  work  on  that  job,  and  they  have  refused  to  do  so  unless  paid  $1 
per  day  above  the  scale  established  by  the  building  trades  council.  While  we 
are  perfectly  willing,  and  have  been  at  all  times,  to  pay  this  scale  of  wages, 
we  do  not  consider  this  demand  just  or  in  compliance  with  the  law  of  the 
building  trades  council. 

The  J.  W.  Bender  Roofing  Co.  has  also  been  notified  that  members  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Composition  lioofers.  Damp  and  Water  Proof 
Workers,  Local  No.  25,  will  not  allow  a  laborer  to  be  employed  as  a  watchman 
on  the  kettle.  This  is  against  the  established  precedents,  and  also  against 
the  ruling  of  the  building  trades  council. 

Wi»  therefore  request  your  immediate  attention  on  these  matters   in  order 
that  the  work  may  proceed  with  dispatch,  and  that  there  may  be  no  delay 
owing  to  these  unexpected  and  unauthorized  demands. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

MASTER  ROOIKKS  AND  M  \.\rr.u  i  TUCKS'  ASSOCIATION, 

-,  Secretary. 


Ex  in  KIT  No.  13. 

Brn.DiNG  TRADES  COUNCIL. 
F'tn  Frannm-u,  Auyust  21,  1914. 
MAMTR  ROOFERS  AND  MAM-FACTI:REKS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  SAX  FRANCISCO, 

757  Pacific  Building,  City. 

DI.AR  SIR:  Replying  to  your  communication  of  August  18,  addressed  to 
I*.  H.  McCarthy,  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  we  are  pleased  to 
advise  as  follows : 

Your  communication  was  received,  discussed,  and  acted  on  at  the  regular 
Meeting  of  the  council,  held  Thursday  evening,  August  20;  and  upon  a  thorough 
probing  of  the  matter  complained  of  in  your  communication  we  are  glad  to 
advise  that  the  resolution  you  refer  to  has  not  been  passed  by  felt  and  compo- 
sition roofers,  damp  and  water  proof  workers,  Local  No.  25,  and  further, 
that  resolutions  of  the  kind  complained  of  in  your  letter  can  not  be  approved 
under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  regulations  of  the  San  Francisco  Building 
Trades  Council. 

Believing  that  fair  and  just  dealings  will  continue  to  maintain  for  peace  and 
progress  of  the  building  industry  of  our  State,  we  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

O.  A.  TVEITMOE, 

Recording  <t)id  ("orrrnptniding  Sccrctiirii 
San  Francitco  Building  Trades  Council. 
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EXHIBIT  No.   14. 

Arorsr  ±2,  1014. 
Mr.    P.    H.    MCCARTHY, 

President  Building  Trades  Council,  San  Francinco,  CaL 

DEAR  SIR:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  a  communication  from  Mr.  ().  A.  Tveitmoe, 
under  date  of  August  -1,  11)14,  in  answer  to  the  communication  of  August  18, 
1914,  addressed  to  yourself  by  the  master  rootV-rs  and  manufacturers'  asso- 
ciation. 

Under  date  of  August  15  a  letter  was  addressed  to  you  by  Mr.  Grant  Fee, 
president  of  the  building  trades  employers'  association,  requesting  your  imme- 
diate consideration  of  certain  conditions  affecting  the  rooting  industry  in  ihis 
city.  These  conditions  being  a  secret  agreement  concerning  a  limitation  of 
output  by  composition  roofers,  damp  and  water  proof  workers'  union,  Local 
No.  L!5,  a  disrating  of  foremen  by  the  same  local,  and  competition  by  members 
of  the  same  local  who  are  taking  contracts  and  yet  are  working  on  the  job 
themselves,  thereby  causing  unfair  competition  with  the  employer  who  is  not 
allowed  to  handle  tools  on  his  own  work. 

These  matters  were  first  submitted  to  you  about  July  20,  and  said  conditions 
still  continued  to  prevail  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  promised  at  that  time  to 
take  the  matter  up  immediately  and  inform  us  of  the  action  of  the  building 
trades  council. 

This  matter  has  now  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  building  trades  em- 
ployers'  association,  and   we  respectfully   request  some    immediate    action   on 
your  part  toward  remedying  such  conditions. 
Yours,  truly, 

BUILDI.V;  THADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
By  -  — ,  Secretarii. 


EXHTIHT  Xo.  15. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

W.  H.  Malott,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  I  am  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Malott  &  Peterson,  contracting  roofers.  In  the  course  of  my  busi- 
ness I  have  at  all  times  employed  members  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Composition  Roofers,  Damp  and  Water  Proofing  Workers  of  Local  No.  25. 
During  the  employment  of  said  members  of  Local  No,  25,  I  have  from  time  to 
time  been,  and  now  am,  confronted  with  a  condition  proving  that  the  members 
of  said  Local  No.  25  have  among  themselves  a  secret  understanding  or  agree- 
ment to  limit  the  output  of  a  day's  work  to  a  certain  quantity.  My  present 
foreman  has  on  various  occasions  since  the  14th  day  of  August,  1913,  volun- 
tarily informed  me  that  the  amount  of  work  which  he  is  permitted  to  turn  out 
is  limited  by  a  secret  understanding  or  agreement  existing  among  the  members 
of  aforesaid  Local  No.  25.  He  further  informs  me  that  if  he  exceeds  the  limit 
so  set  by  said  local,  he  will  either  be  disrated  by  the  union  as  a  foreman  or 
fined  by  the  union.  Said  foreman  further  stated  to  me  in  confidence  that  should 
he  so  exceed  the  limit  of  work  aforesaid  that  he  would  probably  suffer  physical 
violence  at  the  hands  of  the  members  of  said  local  union. 

Deponent  further  states  that  he  now  pays,  and  has  during  all  the  times  men- 
tioned in  this  affidavit  paid,  the  union  scale  of  wages  to  all  his  employees,  to 
wit,  $7.50  per  day  for  foremen  and  $6  per  day  for  journeymen. 

W.  H.  MALOTT. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  August,  A.  D.,  1014. 

L.   H.   ANDERSON, 
Xotarif  Public  in  tnul  for  the  Citit  and  Coini-ty  of 

San-  Fran-disco,  State  of  California-. 

'My  commission  expires  December  27.   1014. 

EXHIBIT  Xo.  16. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

John  W.  Bender,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  I  am  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  J.  W.  Bender  Roofing  &  Paving  Co.,  contracting  roofers.  In  the 
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course  of  my  business  I  have  at  all  times  employed  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Composition  Roofers,  Damp  and  Water  Proofing  Workers 
of  Local  No.  25.  During  the  employment  of  said  members  of  Local  No.  25,  I 
have  from  time  to  time  been,  and  now  am,  confronted  with  a  condition  proving 
that  the  members  of  said  Local  No.  25  have  among  themselves  a  set-ret  under- 
standing or  agreement  to  limit  the  output  of  a  day's  work  to  a  certain  quantity. 
My  present  foreman  has  on  various  occasions  since  the  14th  day  of  August, 
1913,  voluntarily  informed  me  that  the  amount  of  work  which  he  is  permitted 
to  turn  out  is  limited  by  a  secret  understanding  or  agreement  existing  among 
the  members  of  aforesaid  Local  No.  25.  He  further  informs  me  that  if  he 
exceeds  the  limit  so  set  by  said  local  he  will  either  be  disrated  by  the  union  as 
a  foreman  or  fined  by  the  union.  Said  foreman  further  stated  to  me  in  confi- 
dence that  should  he  so  exceed  the  limit  of  work  aforesaid  that  he  would 
probably  suffer  physical  violence  at  the  hands  of  the  members  of  said  local 
union. 

Deponent  further  states  that  he  now  pays  and  has  during  all  the  tinges  men- 
tioned in  this  affidavit  paid  the  union  scale  of  wages  to  all  his  employees,  to 
wit,  $7.50  per  day  for  foremen  and  $6  per  day  for  journeymen. 

JOHN  W.  BEXDEB. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  22d  day  of  August,  A.  D.,  1914. 

L.    II.    ANDERSON, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  tin-  Cifii  ninl  Count)/  of 

San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

My  commission  expires  December  27,  1914. 


EXHIBIT  No.  17. 

AFFIDAVIT. 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  City  nn<l  County  of  Xtin  Francisco,  ss: 

F.  E.  Irving,  being  first  duly  sworn  deposes  and  says  that  he  now  is,  and 
during  all  the  limes  herein  mentioned,  has  been  the  manager  of  the  contract- 
ing department  of  the  Parafline  Paint  Co.  of  this  city  and  county.  That  as 
snrh  manager  be  has  employed  members  of  tbe  Composition  Hoofers'  Tniou 
No.  25.  Thai  at  various  times  since  the  14th  day  of  August,  liUIl,  foremen  in 
charge  of  the  members  of  said  Roofers  Tnion  No.  25,  in  the  employ  of  the 
Parafline  Paint  Co.  have  stilted  io  him  that  they  were  prevented  from  com- 
pelling the  performance  of  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  work  each  day. 
That  these  foremen  stated  to  atliant  that  they  were  liable  to  be  disrated,  fined, 
and  subjected  to  physical  violence.  That  said  statements  were  made  to  him  in 
certain  instances  voluntarily,  and  in  other  instances  were  the  result  of  ques- 
tioning by  him  of  said  foreman. 

F.  E.  IRVING. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  ibis  25th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1914. 
[SKAL.]  L.  H.  ANDKKSON. 

Notary  Public  hi  (in<l  for  tlir  atji  and  Coutili/  of 

>svm  Fnnu-ixco,  Mate  of  California. 


EXHIBIT  No.  18. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

City  ant!  Coimtii  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 
To  irJiom  it  may  concern: 

James  Cantley,  being  duly  sworn,  states  and  deposes  that  he  is  an  employing 
contracting  roofer  and  that  during  the  handling  of  his  business  he  has  at  all 
times  employed,  in  said  roofing  contracting  business,  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Composition  Hoofers,  Damp  and.  Water  Proof  Workers, 
Local  No.  25.  During  the  employment  of  said  members  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Composition  Hoofers.  Damp  ?tnd  Water  Proof  Workers,  Local 
No.  25,  he  has  from  time  to  time  been,  and  now  is  confronted  with  a  condition 
proving  that  the  members  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Composition 
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Hoofers,  Damp  and  Water  Proof  Workers,  Local  No.  25,  have  among  themselves 
a  secret  understanding  and  agreement  to  limit  the  output  on  their  day's 
work  to  a  certain  quantity.  He  furthermore  states  and  deposes  that  at  various 
times  when  he  has  had  to  inquire  the  reason  why  his  foreman  has  not  produced 
more  work,  said  foreman,  now  in  his  employ,  has  informed  him  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  (the  foreman)  to  get  more  work  from  his  men,  because  they 
have  a  secret  understanding  that  they  shall  only  do  a  specified  amount  during 
one  day.  Said  foreman  also  stated  to  the  deponent  that  if  deponent  forced  him 
to  get  more  work  from  the  gang  he  would  either  have  to  give  up  his  job  as 
foreman,  pay  a  fine  to  the  union  for  exceeding  the  amount  of  work  specified  in 
said  secret  agreement,  and  probably  suffer- physical  violence  from  members  of 
said  union. 

Mr.  James  Cantley  further  deposes  that  he  pays  the  union  scale  of  wages  to 
all  his  employees,  namely,  $7.50  per  day  for  foreman,  $6  per  day  for  journey- 
men. 

JAMES  CANT  LEY. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  21st  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1914. 
[SEAL.]  L.  H.  ANDERSON, 

Notary  PuMic  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 

San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

My  commission  expires  December  27,  1914. 


EXHIBIT  No.  19. 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

City  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

C.  A.  Day,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  now,  and  was  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July,  1910,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Thos.  H.  Day's  Sons, 
general  contractors. 

That  during  said  month  of  July,  1910,  he  employed  hod  carriers  at  the  work 
of  mixing  lime  mortar. 

That  the  maximum  amount  of  lime  made  up  in  any  one  day  by  one  hod 
carrier  was  10  barrels. 

That  a  good  average  day's  work  for  one  man  should  be  from  14  to  18  barrels. 

That,  to  the  best  of  his*  knowledge  and  belief,  an  agreement  existed  between 
the  members  of  the  hod  carriers'  union  to  limit  the  output  of  each  man  to  10 
barrels  of  lime  per  day. 

C.  A.  DAY. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1914. 
[SEAL.]  H.  B.  DEN  SON, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  tJic  City  and  County  of  Sou  Francisco,  CaL 


EXHIBIT  No.  20. 

[Extact  from  By-Laws  and  Trade  Rules,  Bay  Counties  District  Council  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  San  Francisco  and  Vicinty.     Adopted  Apr.  2,  1913.] 

Section  53  from  trade  rules : 

Any  carpenter  can  prefer  charges  against  pacemakers,  and  any  member 
found  builty  of  pace  setting  or  rushing  members,  with  a  view  of  holding  his  job, 
and  bring  up  the  other  members  employed  to  an  excess  standard  of  speed, 
shall  be  fined  as  per  section  59. 

EXHIBIT  No.  21. 

AFFIDAVIT. 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

City  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

Chris  F.  Seitz,  being  duly  sworn,  states  and  deposes  that  he  is  a  manufac- 
turer of  furniture  and  also  the  secretary  of  the  furniture  and  carpet  trades 
association;  and  that  said  association  was  formed|on  or  about  July,  1910,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  its  members  from  the  abuses  and  demands  of  or- 
ganized labor.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  mattress  makers  and  upholsterers 
previous  to  the  San  Francisco  fire  in  1906  was  $3  and  $3.50,  respectively. 
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After  the  fire,  on  or  about  October,  1906,  the  upholsterers'  union  demanded 
and  were  granted  a  raise  to  $3.50  and  $4,  respectively.  Now,  after  this  increase 
was  granted  the  Upholsterers'  Local  Union  No.  28  gradually  started  to  restrict 
the  output  of  its  members.  On  or  about  the  20th  of  July,  1910,  Upholsterers' 
Local  Union  No.  28  made  a  demand  on  the  employers  for  50  cents  per  day  in- 
crease and  half  day  off  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  reply  to  the  demands  of  labor  was,  briefly,  that  there  was  no  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  but  an  inability  to  meet  the  demands. 
To  qualify  this  answer  to  the  demands  of  Local  No.  28,  will  state  that  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  or  since  the  restriction  of  the  output,  the  condition  of  the 
upholstery  and  mattress  business  has  been  distressing  and  with  nominal,  if 
any,  profit.  This  condition  has  been  brought  about  mainly  by  the  ruling  of 
Local  No.  28  which  restricted  the  output  of  its  members,  and  by  reason  of  this 
feature  has  so  reduced  the  financial  standing  and  prosperity  of  the  various 
enterprises  that  they  are  to-day  not  in  a  position  to  grant  further  concessions 
to  labor,  but  by  virtue  of  these  distressing  features  are  forced  to  ask  con- 
cessions from  labor. 

At  the  time  of  this  strike  the  union  claimed  there  was  no  restriction  of  the 
output,  but  this  clause  is  a  ropy  of  a  section  of  their  by-laws:  "The  Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws,  and  (Jeneral  Laws  of  Upholsterers'  Union,  Local  No.  28,"  on 
page  18,  Article  XIV,  section  2,  gives  it  as  "the  duty  of  the  shop  delegate  to 
report  the  names  of  all  members  who  turn  out  more  work  than  he  is  rated  to 
do,  and  action  will  be  taken  accordingly."  It  was  not  for  us  to  know  what 
was  intended  by  this  clause,  but  we  claimed,  and  were  prepared  to  prove,  that 
this  clause  has  been  construed  by  Local  No.  28  to  mean  that  the  output  of  any 
man  should  be  limited  by  a  schedule  arbitrarily  fixed  by  Local  No.  28  and 
same  schedule  is  arbitrarily  tixed  by  Local  No.  28  and  printed  by  said  local 
for  distribution  among  its  own  members  so  said  members  can  be  guided  by 
same. 

As  it  was  impossible  for  the  two  sides  to  agree  in  this  strike,  the  same  was 
left  to  .Mr.  r.  II.  McCarthy,  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  for  deci- 
sion. Said  decision  granted  the  union  the  additional  50  cents  increase  and 
ruled  (hat  the  restriction  of  output  must  cease.  While  this  decision  shows 
that  the  limitation  of  output  did  exist  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  stopped, 
it  still  exists,  in  a  measure,  but  is  very  hard  for  an  employer  to  prove,  as  that 
clause  referred  to  has  been  stricken  from  their  by-laws. 

It  is  impossible  for  an  employer  to  engage  any  help  that  is  not  a  union  man 
and  carries  a  union  card.  Should  he  hire  a  man  that  is  not  a  good  union  man, 
those  in  his  employ  will  immediately  strike  and  not  go  back  to  work  until 
said  man  is  discharged.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  hereby  give  you  an  in- 
stance where  the  Continental  Bedding  Co.  had  their  place  struck  for  giving 
work  to  men  not  members  of  Local  No.  28.  On  March  25,  1913,  Mr.  S.  Klein 
applied  for  work  and  was  put  to  work  in  the  upholstery  department.  On 
April  1,  1913,  Mr.  W.  Meyers  applied  for  work  and  was  put  to  work  in  the  mat- 
tress department  ;  wages  paid  according  to  the  union  schedule,  $4  for  mattress 
makers,  $4.50  for  upholsterers.  At  the  time  of  their  entrance  both  were  ad- 
vised, in  answer  to  their  inquiries,  that  the  shops  were  unionized.  They  then 
declared  their  intentions  of  joining  the  union,  which  intentions  were  carried 
out,  both  having  applied  to  the  union  for  membership,  ami  deposited  their  initia- 
tion fee.  On  April  2  Business  Agent  Harris,  of  upholsterers'  union,  called  on 
the  Continental  Bedding  Co.  and  informed  them  that  the  applications  of  Messrs. 
Klein  and  Meyers  had  been  rejected  by  the  union  and  that  the  Continental 
Bedding  Co.  would  have  to  immediately  discharge  these  two  men.  This  the 
employers  refused  to  do.  On  April  7  Business  Agent  Harris,  of  upholsterers' 
v.nion  and  Vice  President  Kosenthal,  of  the  international  union,  called  on  these 
employers  and  demanded  that  these  men  be  immediately  discharged  or  the 
entire  men  called  out  at  1  p.  m.  This  the  employers  refused  to  do,  and  the  men 
struck  at  1  p.  m.  The  Furniture  and  Carpet  Trades  Association  immediately 
took  up  the  fight  and,  after  conferences,  left  the  entire  case  in  the  hands  of 
two  labor  leaders,  Messrs.  John  A.  O'Connell  and  M.  E.  Decker,  who  decided 
"  that  there  was  no  justification  iu  the  laws  of  the  union  for  the  calling  of  this 
strike." 

CHRIS.  F.  SEITZ. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  25th  day  of  August,  1914. 

L.  H.  ANDERSON, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 

Saw  Francisco,  State  of  California. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  22. 

[Extract  from  By-Laws  of  Local   Union   No.   104,   of   San   Francisco.   Cnl.,   Amalgamated 
Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  Alliance,  dated  1910.] 

Article  XIV,  apprenticeship  system  : 

SEC.  3.  All  apprentice  members  shall  appear  before  the  examining  hoard 
once  in  every  six  months  and  shall  have  an  increase  in  wages  from  time  to 
time  at  the  discretion  of  the  board. 

SEC.  6.  Apprentices  when  starting  at.  the  trade  shall  be  required  to  apply  to 
the  executive  board  for  registration. 


EXHIBIT   No.   22  A. 

STATE  or  CALIFORNIA, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

H.  M.  Johns,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  now  is,  and 
during  all  the  time  hereinafter  mentioned  has  been,  a  member  of  the  firm 
known  as  the  Johns  Roofing  Co. ;  their  principal  place  of  business  is  located  in 
San  Jose,  county  of  Santa  Clara,  State  of  California;  that  on  the  6th  day 
of  August,  1914,  he  went  to  the  fairgrounds,  in  the  city  and  county,  to  fulfill 
a  contract  for  roofing  at  certain  building  in  the  grounds  known  as  the  "  Panama 
Canal  Exposition  Building,"  then  being  erected  by  Meyers  &  Co.,  of  Chicago: 
that  he  had  for  the  purpose  of  performing  said  contract  hired  three  roofers 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  work  upon  the  roof  of  said  building  himself; 
that  at  1  o'clock  the  men  in. his  employ  reported  for  work  and  upon  seeing  him 
change  his  clothes  asked  him  his  intentions ;  that  he  stated  to  them  that  he  was 
going  to  work  and  they  told  him  they  could  not  work  for  him  on  the  roof,  stat- 
ing that  their  rules  prohibited  them  from  working  with  a  foreman  who  did  not 
carry  a  card ;  that  he,  affiant,  told  them  that  he  had  no  objection  to  paying  one 
of  them  the  wages  of  a  foreman,  but  that  he  himself  insisted  upon  working 
with  the  men ;  that  the  men  still  insisted  that  they  would  not  work  with  him 
on  the  roof  and  stated  that  if  he  insisted  upon  working  they  would  leave 
the  job ;  that  he  did  insist  upon  working  along  with  these  men  upon  this  job 
and  that  because  of  the  position  which  he  took  in  reference  to  this  matter  they 
picked  up  their  clothes  and  left  the  job ;  that  the  final  outcome  of  this  situation 
was  that  the  general  contractors  permitted  him  to  rescind  the  contract. 

That  within  500  yards  of  the  job  upon  which  affiant  sought  to  work  the  firm 
of  Sullivan,  De  Mousset  &  Sheehan,  contracting  under  the  firm  name  and  style 
of  the  "Panama  Roofing  Co.,"  were  doing  a  roofing  job;  that  the  members 
of  this  firm  are,  to  the  best  of  your  affiant's  knowledge  and  belief,  members  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Composition  Roofers,  Damp  and  Water  Proof 
Workers'  Union,  Local  No.  25;  that  the  members  of  this  firm  had  employed 
and  assisting  them  in  the  performance  of  their  contract  one  roofer  also  a  mem- 
ber of  said  Local  No.  25,  and  that  in  their  particular  case  said  roofer  so  in 
their  employ  did  not  refuse  to  work  with  the  men  employing  him;  that  as  your 
affiant  is  informed  and  believes  the  sole  reason  why  said  roofer  did  not  refuse 
to  work  was  and  is  because  his  employers  aforesaid  were  members  of  said 
composition  roofers'  union,  Local  No.  25. 

That  your  affiant  is  informed  and  l>elieves  that  the  aforesaid  Local  No.  25 
is  now  taking  and  for  some  time  past  has  taken  the  means  above  indicated  to 
assist  the  various  members  of  their  local  desiring  to  enter  the  contracting 
field  and  is  successfully  accomplishing  this  result. 

H.  M.  JOHNS. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  August,  1914. 

L.  H.  ANDERSON. 
Notary  Public  in  ami  for  the  City  and  County  of 

San  Fram-ist-o,  State  of  California. 
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KXHIHIT  No.  22n. 

Moved  :  That  the  delegates  refer  this  matter  to  the  building  trades  employers' 
association.  Seconded.  Aye :  Delegates  Malott,  Irving,  and  Cantley. 

AUGUST  5,  1914. 
Mr.  P.  IT.  MCCARTHY, 

President  Buil<lin</  Trades  Council,  Kan  Francisco,  CaL 

DEAE  SIR:  One  of  our  affiliated  members,  Mr.  H.  M.  Johns,  of  the  Johns 
Roofing  Co.,  has  a  contract  with  the  M.  C.  Meyer  Co.  to  lay  the  roof  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Exhibit  Building  in  the  exposition  grounds.  To  do  this  work 
he  hired  the  following  members  of  the  Roofers'  Union,  Local  No.  25:  C.  A. 
Holinan  (foreman),  A.  Le  Baron,  and  O.  Hendrickson. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Johns  to  work  himself  on  this  job  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  competition  of  the  contracting  firms  now 
run  by  members  of  Local  No.  25.  The  union  allows  its  members  to  work  with 
contracting  members  of  these  firms:  The  Panama  Roofing  Co.,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Sullivan,  Sheehan  &  De  Mousett ;  the  Independent  Roofing  Co.,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Miller  &  Maloney ;  the  Advance  Roofing  Co.,  consisting  of  O'Connell 
Bros-. 

When  Mr.  Johns  was  changing  his  clothes  to  go  to  work  on  the  job  Mr.  Le 
Baron  told  him  the  men  would  not  work  with  him  on  the  job  as  it  was 
contrary  to  the  by-laws  of  Local  No.  25,  for  any  member  to  work  on  the 
job  with  an  employer. 

We  further  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Johns  had  no  intention  of  working  as 
fun-man  of  the  crew;  but  had  imriHed  Mr.  Holinan  that  he  was  to  lill  the 
place  of  foreman.  The  m«>n  put.  on  their  clothes  and  left  the  job.  We,  there- 
fore, demand  that  the  same  privilege  to  work  on  the  job  be  granted  to  our 
members  the  same  as  it  is  granted  to  members  of  Local  No.  25,  who  are  taking 
contract* 

We  request  that  you  give  this  immediate  attention,  and  notify  us  as  to  your 
action  by  Friday  morning,  as  the  Johns  Roofing  Co.  are  being  pressed  to  com- 
plete their  contract. 
Yours,  truly, 

MASTER   Uooi  KI:S   AND    MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

'  rrturi/. 


K\mi:ir   No.  2.°,. 

[Constitution  of  th<»  Amalgamated  She>-t  M.-tal  Workers'  International  Alliance,  and  the 

ruli-s  for  locjil   unions  urul««r  its    jurisdiction,  as  n-vis.'d  and  amended  at.  a  convention 
h.-ld  :i1    Henver,   Colo.,    Au-.  1',    1!H»!».  ] 

KK A  I.     IMMNf  IIM.KS. 

7.  We  favor  the  adoption  of  a  leiral  apprenticeship  system,  the  parents  bind- 
ing the  hoy  to  remain  at  least  three  years,  and  the  employer  binding  himself 
on  his  part  to  teach  the  trade  of  sheet-metal  worker,  but  such  employer  shall 
not  have  more  than  one  apprentice  for  every  six  journeymen  in  his  employ. 


KxniniT  No.  21. 

ADAMS,  HOLLOPETER  &  MALLETT  (INC.), 

San  Francisco,  December  23,  1913. 
JOURNEYMEN  f;\s  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURE  HANGERS'  UNION,  LOCAL  No.  404, 

/.  B.  E.  11'.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

<  IK \TLEM EN  :   T  hereby  make  application  to  be  registered  in  your  union  as  an 
apprentice.     I  am  at  present  employed  by  Adams.  Hollopeter  &  Mallett. 
Xecessary  fee  will  be  furnished  upon  demand. 

Respectfully,  WILLIAM  FIALA. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  2.~>. 

DECEMBER  24,  1913. 
Journeymen  Gas  and  Electric  Fixture  Hanger^   I'nion. 

Local  No.  404,  I.  B.  E.  W. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  herewith  inclose  application  of  William  Fiala  to  be  reg- 
istered in  your  union  as  an  apprentice.  He  has  been  employed  by  Adams, 
Hollopeter  &  Mallett  since  July,  1912,  and  they  wish  to  assign  him  to  work  in 
the  fixture  hangers'  department,  he  being  fully  qualified  for  work  of  this 
character. 

We  trust  you  will  give  this  matter  your  immediate  attention  and  will  ac- 
quaint us  at  an  early  date  as  to  your  disposition  of  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Louis  GOLDBERG, 
Assistant  Secretary  Lighting  Fixture  Association  of  Sati  Francisco. 

Copies  to  building  trades  employers  association;  Mr.  P.  H.  McCarthy,  presi- 
dent building  trades  council. 

EXHIBIT  No.  26. 

BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  March  14,  1914. 
Mr.  W.  J.  WATSON,  City. 

DEAR  SIR:  You  are  hereby  requested  to  appear  before  the  executive  board 
of  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco  at  its  next  meeting,  Tuesday 
evening,  March  17,  at  the  hour  of  8.30,  in  Unity  Hall,  Building  Trades 
Temple,  corner  of  Guerrero  and  Fourteenth  Streets,  in  order  that  the  board 
may  learn  fully  your  position  in  connection  with  a  grievance  of  the  felt  and 
composition  roofers  against  your  firm,  which  has  been  referred  to  this  board 
for  such  action  as  the  facts  in  the  case  may  warrant  under  the  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco. 

Very  respectfully, 
[SEAL.]  O.  A.  TVEITMOE, 

Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretary 

San  Francisco  Building  Trades  Council. 


EXHIBIT  No.  27. 

BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  October  4,  1912. 
PHOENIX  IRON  WORKS, 

Bryant  Street  near  Third  Street,  City. 

DEAR  SIRS  :  Yon  are  hereby  requested  to  appear  before  the  executive  board 
of  the  building  trades  council  at  its  next  meeting,  Tuesday  evening,  October  8, 
at  the  hour  of  8.30,  in  Unity  Hall,  Building  Trades  Temple,  corner  of 
Guerrero  and  Fourteenth  Streets,  in  order  that  the  board  may  learn  fully 
your  position  in  connection  with  a  grievance  of  the  housesmiths  and  archi- 
tectural iron  workers  against  your  firm,  which  has  been  referred  to  this  board 
for  such  action  as  the  facts  in  the  case  may  warrant  under  the  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco. 

Very  respectfully, 
[SEAL.]  O.  A.  TVEITMOE, 

Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretary 
Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco. 


EXHIBIT  No.  27. 

BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  October  4,  1912. 
Messrs.  HYRUP  &  DECROUPET, 

Folsoni  Street  near  Seventh  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

DEAR  SIRS  :  You  are  hereby  requested  to  appear  before  the  executive  board  of 
the  building  trades  council  at  its  next  meeting,  Tuesday  evening,  October  8,  at 
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the  hour  of  8.30  p.  m.  in  Unity  Hall,  Building  Trades  Temple,  corner  of  Guerrero 
and  Fourteenth  Streets,  in  order  that  the  board  may  learn  fully  your  position 
in  connection  with  a  grievance  of  the  housesmiths  and  architectural  iron 
workers  against  your  firm,  which  has  been  referred  to  this  board  for  such 
action  as  the  facts  in  the  case  may  warrant  under  the  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco. 

Very  respectfully, 
[SEAL.]  O.  A.  TVEITMOE, 

Recording  and  Corresponding  Sccrcfar>' 
Buihliny  Trade*  Council  of  San-  Francisco. 


i:\Hir.rr  No.  28. 

JULY  6,  1914. 
Mr.  n.  A.  TVKITMOE, 

Ji'crordinf/  <m<(  Corresponding  Secretary, 

Man  Francisco  Building  Trades  Council,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
I  M-:.\K  SIK:  Your  communication  of  July  0,  addressed  to  the  Paraffine  Paint 
Co.,    requesting   them    t.»   appear   before  the  executive  board   of  the  building 
trades  council  on  Tuesday  evening,  July  7,  has  been  referred  to  this  associa- 
tion. 

It'  you  will  kindly  forward  to  us  the  grievances  which  you  state  the  felt  and 
composition  roofers  have  against  this  firm  we  shall  be  glad  to  take  the  matter 
up  and  discuss  it. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

MASTER  Kooi  KI;S  AND  MAX  n  \(  -i  runus"   ASSOCIATION, 

--  ,  Secretary. 

KXHIHIT  No.  29. 

Kiiii-s  »',  nicni    \Vu>  !.••!•>'   Fuioti.    !.<»':il   No.    1,  A.  B.  of  C.   W.,   San   Francisco.   Cal- 

1912.] 

SKC.  VII.  Members  must  refuse  to  work  under  any  foreman  unless  he  is 
rated  us  u  finisher  in  this  union. 

KM  m:  IT  No.  30. 

[By-Laws    nml   Trade   Kulrs   of   tho   Bay    District    Council   of   Carpenters   and   Joiners  of 
Aim'ricn,  Sail  Francisco  niul  Vicinity.] 

Traile  rules,  >eeti<>n  ;;«'.: 

Any  member  diM-hargrd  in  the  forenoon  shall  receive  pay  until  noon,  and  if 
discharged  in  the  afternoon  shall  receive  pay  until  5  o'clock:  Provided,  That 
said  meinher  he  not  notified  of  the  fact  at  least  four  hours  prior  to  the  time 
of  Lis  lay  off. 

Kx  HI  u  IT  No.  31. 

[Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  International  Brotherhood  Composition  Roofers  Damp 

and    Water   I'K.O!'    Workers,    Loc:<I    N,,.  ;_T,   ui    San    Fnirici--'-.,   iii    tin-   State  of  California, 
and  adopted  Jan.  1,  1914.] 


By-laws,  article  1  : 

SKC.  8.  Any  member  who  has  not  been  in  good  standing  for  a  period  of  one 
year  shall  not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  contract  work. 


EXHIBIT  No.  32. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

City  and  County  of  San-  Francisco,  ss: 

W.  15.  Kyle,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  In  the  month  of  March, 
KUL',  I  sold  the  structural  steel  required  for  a  seven-story  building  in  Fresno, 

38819°— S.  Doc.  415.  G4-1— vol 
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Gal.,  to  the  Rowell-Chandler  Co.  In  making  the  sale  of  said  steel  I  guaran- 
teed that  it  would  be  erected  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  contractor  upon 
this  job  was  G.  J.  Anderson.  By  reason  of  said  guarantee  I  was  compelled  to 
supply  the  necessary  funds  to  said  G.  J.  Anderson,  in  order  that  the  said  con- 
tract might  be  properly  executed.  Suid  work  was  proceeding  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  and  without  grievance,  when,  without  notice  to  the  employers,  the 
workmen  were  ordered,  by  telegraph  from  San  Francisco,  to  stop  work.  Said 
work  was  stopped  because  Local  No.  21,  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers' 
Association  had  raised  their  scale  to  75  cents  per  hour,  and  were  refusing  to 
work  for  any  one  who  did  not  sign  an  agreement  to  pay  the  new  scale.  The 
work  on  said  building  was  entirely  stopped  for  a  period  of  10  days,  during 
which  time  the  men  had  returned  to  San  Francisco.  The  stopping  of  the  work 
on  this  job  was  without  any  just  cause  or  excuse,  and  solely  on  account  of  the 
reason  above  given.  I  was  compelled  to  and  did  pay  $108  as  and  for  train  faro 
to  return  the  men  from  San  Francisco  to  Fresno  to  finish  said  work. 

W.  li.  KYLE. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  25th  day  of  August,  1014. 
.    [SEAL.]  L.  H.  ANDERSON, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  tlie  City  and  County  of  Nun  Frtniriwo. 

State  of  California. 

EXHIBIT  No.  33. 

BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL  or  ALAMEDA  COUNTY, 

Oakland,  CaL,  December  12. 
CALIFOBNIA  CONSTRUCTION  Co. 

DEAR  SIRS:  You  are  hereby  notified  that  you  have  a  motor  of  the  Conrad 
Electric  Co.,  which  is  unfair  with  our  council,  running  a  compressor  at  Uni- 
versity of  California.  The  compressor  is  owned  by  a  Mr.  Shelter,  and  he  has 
caused  trouble  before  on  account  of  using  Conrad  motors.  He  refuses  to 
remove  the  motor,  claiming  that  as  long  as  the  compressor  runs  it  is  as  far  as 
his  contract  goes.  If  the  motor  is  used  any  more  after  to-day  we  will  strike 
the  job  at  once. 

Yours,  respectfully, 
[SEAL.]  F.  H.  PRATT, 

Secretary  Alameda  Building  Trades. 


EXHIBIT  No.  34. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

W.  J.  Shelter,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  is  now  and 
during  all  the  times  hereinafter  mentioned  has  been  the  owner  of  that  certain 
20-horsepower,  220-volt,  direct  current,  Westinghouse  electric  motor  referred 
to  in  that  certain  letter  directed  to  the  California  Construction  Co.,  dated  De- 
cember 12,  and  signed  F.  H.  Pratt,  secretary.  Alameda  Building  Trades,  which 
is  hereby  referred  to  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

That  on  the  12th  day  of  December,  1913,  and  during  all  the  time  that  such 
motor  was  used  at  the  University  of  California  in  running  a  compressor,  said 
W.  J.  Shelter  was  the  owner  thereof. 

That  said  W.  J.  Shelter  purchased  said  motor  from  the  W.  I'..  Abbitt  (1<>.  in 
the  year  of  191 0. 

That  said  W.  J.  Shelter  did  not,  as  alleged  in  said  letter  of  December  12, 
obtain  said  motor  from  the  Conrad  Electric  Co.,  and,  with  reference  to  said 
motor,  never  had  any  dealing  with  said  Conrad  Electric  Co. ;  that,  therefore, 
the  claim  set  forth  in  said  letter  of  December  12,  that  said  motor  came  from  a 
nonunion  house,  had  no  merit. 

W.  J.  SHKLLKK. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  24th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1914. 
[SEAL.]  L.  H.  ANDERSON, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  CHii  and  Co  until  of  San  Francisco, 

State  of  California. 
My  commission  expires  December  27,  1914. 
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EXHIBIT   No.   34\. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Citu  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

W.  J.  Shelter,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  now  is  and 
during  all  the  times  herein  mentioned  has  been  in  the  business  of  furnishing 
compressed-air  machinery  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  steel  structures. 
That  in  the  month  of  May,  1913,  he  furnished  to  Messrs.  Williams  &  Finnegan, 
contractors  at  that  time  employed  in  taking  out  the  foundations  of  the  old 
city  hall,  in  this  city  and  county,  certain  compressed-air  machinery.  That 
sometime  within  two  months  thereafter,  and  while  said  Sheller  was  absent 
from  the  city  and  county,  all  union  men  working  on  said  machinery  rented  by 
Sheller  on  various  jobs  throughout  the  city,  were  notified  by  the  business  agent 
of  the  Hoisting  Engineers'  Union  No.  59  to  cease  using  machinery  of  the  said 
Sheller.  That  upon  the  return  of  the  said  Sheller  to  the  city,  he  immediately 
called  upon  Mr.  Murphy,  business  agent  of  the  Hoisting  Engineers'  Union  No. 
59,  to  demand  the  reason  why  he  bad  been  declared  unfair. 

He  was  referred  by  said  business  agent  to  Messrs.  Nelson  and  McDonald,  of 
the  building  trades  council.  He  saw  these  gentlemen  and  was  unable  to  obtain 
satisfaction  from  them.  He  then  went  to  see  Mr.  P.  H.  McCarthy,  and  after 
having  showed  him  his  contract  with  .Messrs.  Williams  &  Fiimegaii,  the  matter 
was  finally  adjusted,  and  an  admission  was  made  by  P.  H.  McCarthy  that  a 
mistake  had  been  made  in  having  his  work  declared  unfair.  By  reason  of  this 
mistake  he  lost  a  contract  at  Turk  and  Larkin  Streets,  and  was  otherwise 
seriously  inconvenienced  and  had  his  work  held  up. 

W.  J.  SHELLEB. 

Subscribed   and  sworn   to  before  me  this  24th   day  of  August,  A.  D.,   1914. 
[SKA L.I  L.    H.   ANDKRSON, 

\atarif  Pithlif  in  ami  for  tin-  ('if it  <unl  <1<iun1\i  of 

Km)  /•'/vnicf.svo,  Htntv  of  California. 
My  commission  expires  December  27,   11>1  I 


i  I!!IT     No.    ,V>. 

I\  ii:i;\'ATioNAi.    ASSOCIATION    OF 
BRIDGE  AND  STRUCTURAL  WORKERS 
/.»<-<ii  1'nioii  \(f.  ,tl,  XeittcHthcr  6,  1912. 
Mr.  W.  B.  KYLE. 

I»KAK  SIM:  Tin-  brothers  of  this  local  do  not  see  at  this  time  where  they  can 
benefit  themselves  at  this  time  working  for  this  man  Fisher,  so  we  think  if 
you  want  to  contract  in  this  town  you  had  better  get  rid  of  him. 

Respect  fully,    yours, 
[SEAL.]  J.   PETRIK, 

Xrcn'tarii,   Iwal  No.  31. 


KXHIHIT    .VIA. 

STATEMENT    OF    TREATMENT    BY    I'NION     IN    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

In  May.  1912,  I  investigated  a  business  proposition  in  San  Francisco  and 
decided  to  take  it  up. 

I  went  to  considerable  expense  to  take  my  family  there,  and  to  study  the 
situation.  To  be  sure  that  everything  would  be  all  right,  I  called  on  the 
president  of  the  building  trades  council  and  explained  to  him  that  I  had  pre- 
viously been  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.  on  "open-shop"  work, 
but  had  left  them  several  years  before,  and  now  wished  to  go  into  the  steel 
erection  business  on  a  union  basis.  He  assured  me  that  everything  would  be  all 
right,  so  I  started  in  with  Mr.  Noble  and  Mr.  Kyle. 

We  got  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  job  on  Market  Street,  and  I  started 
the  work.  I  had  hardly  got  the  work  started  until  the  structural  iron  workers 
notified  us  that  I  could  not  give  any  directions,  signaling,  etc.,  on  the  job. 
That  this  work  must  all  be  done  by  a  union  man. 
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This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had  a  union  foreman  to  run  the  job  and  do 
this  work.  We  agreed,  but  still  supervised  the  work.  Then  the  union  notified 
the  other  members  of  our  company  that  I  would  have  to  be  dropped  out  of  the 
company.  If  the  company  refused  to  do  so,  the  union  would  compel  them  to  do 
tilings  on  the  job  that  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  general  practice  and 
which  would  mean  a  heavy  loss  to  our  company.  Otherwise,  if  we  refused, 
they  would  call  a  strike. 

In  order  to  save  the  loss  to  the  company,  I  withdrew.  I  could  not  find  any- 
thing else  to  do  in  town,  so  I  had  to  leave  there  and  look  for  work  elsewhere. 

C.   S.  Fisnus. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  29th  day  of  August,  A.  D.,  1914. 

JOHN  A.  FEITUH,  Notary  Public. 


EXHIBIT  No.  36. 

RECIPROCAL    AGREEMENT. 

Articles  of  agreement  between  -  — ,  hereafter  known  as  the  contrac- 

tor, and  San  Francisco  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7,  B.  M.  and  P.  I.  U. 

ARTICLE  I. 

SECTION  1.  That  the  wages  of  bricklayers  shall  87£  cents  per  hour  and 
foremen  to  be  paid  not  less  than  $1  per  day  additional. 

SEC.  2.  All  overtime  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  double  time. 

At  least  one  hour's  time  shall  intervene  at  the  eud  of  the  eight-hour  day  and 
the  commencement  of  the  overtime. 

ARTICLE  II. 

SECTION  1.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  five  days  in 
each  week,  and  four  hours  on  Saturday.  The  hours  of  labor  for  five  days  in 
the  week  shall  be  from  8  a.  m.  until  12  m.  and  from  1  p.  m.  until  5  p.  m.,  and 
on  Saturdays  from  8  a.  m.  until  12  m. 

ARTICLE  III. 

SECTION  1.  New  Year's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday.  Fourth  of  July,  Labor 
Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  Day,  Saturdays  after  12  m.,  and  Sundays 
shall  be  holidays.  Any  work  done  on  the  above  days  must  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  double  time.  No  work  shall  be  done  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
Labor  Day  except  on  extreme  necessity,  involving  loss  of  life  and  property. 
When  necessary  to  work  relay  gangs  on  continuous  work,  single  time  only  • 
shall  be  paid,  providing,  however,  that  no  bricklayer  works  more  than  8 
hours  in  any  24  hours  on  such  continuous  work,  unless  paid  at  the  rate  of 
double  time. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

SECTION  1.  That  the  bricklayers  shall  be  paid  every  week  before  12  m.  Satur- 
days, in  full  up  to  the  preceding  Friday  night.  Failing  to  pay  before  12  m. 
the  employee  shall  be  paid  waiting  time  at  the  rate  of  87£  cents  per  hour. 

SEC.  2.  Upon  the  discharge,  or  laying  off,  of  a  bricklayer  by  the  contractor, 
the  bricklayer  shall  be  paid  in  full  forthwith  on  the  job,  if  not  he  shall  be  paid 
waiting  time  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  providing  he  remains  at  the  job 
during  working  hours,  his  time  to  go  on  until  paid. 

SEC.  3.  When  leaving  on  their  own  accord  they  must  wait  until  pay  day. 

SEC.  4.  When  discharged  and  money  not  on  the  job,  if  given  an  office  order, 
they  shall  be  entitled  to  one  hour's  pay  in  addition  to  the  amount  due  for  the 
work  performed  and  must  be  honored  within  one  hours'  time  of  the  lay  off. 
A  violation  of  this  rule  entitles  them  to  compensation  as  provided  in  sections  1 
and  2  of  this  article,  provided  claimant  remains  at  the  office. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

SECTION  1.  Bricklaying  and  masonry  shall  consist  of  the  laying  of  the  bricks 
in,  under,  or  upon  any  structure  or  form  of  work  where  bricks  are  used,  whether 
in  the  ground,  over  its  surface,  or  beneath  water ;  in  commercial  building,  rolling 
mills,  ironworks,  blast  or  smelter  furnaces,  lime  or  brick  kilns,  in  mines  or 
fortifications,  in  all  underground  work,  such  as  sewers,  telegraph,  electric,  and 
telephone  conduits,  and  the  pointing,  cleaning,  and  cutting  of  brick  walls,  fire- 
proofing,  and  block  arching,  terra  cotta  cutting  and  setting,  and  the  laying  and 
cutting  of  all  tile ;  also  plaster,  mineral  wool,  cork  blocks,  or  any  substitute  for 
the  above  materials.  The  cutting,  rubbing,  and  grinding  of  all  kinds  of  bricks. 

SEC.  2.  Artificial  masonry,  the  cutting,  setting,  and  pointing  of  cement  blocks 
or  artificial  stone,  and  all  cement  used  for  backing  up  external  wralls,  the  build- 
ing of  party  walls,  columns,  girders,  beams,  floors,  stor  arches,  and  plater 
block  partitions  shall  be  done  by  members  of  the  B.  M.  and  P.  I.  U.  And 
the  backing  up  of  all  walls,  piers,  gorders,  and  terra  cotta  or  artificial  stone  with 
concrete  shall  be  done  by  bricklayers. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

TIOX  1.  That  no  steward  of  the  bricklayers'  union  shall  be  discharged  for 
attending  t<>  his  ollicial  duties,  nor  will  the  business  agent  of  the  union  be  in- 
terfered with  when  visiting  any  building  in  consultation  with  the  steward,  nor 
members  of  the  arbitration  board  when  on  official  business. 

SEC.  2.  No  member  of  San  Francisco  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7,  such  as  fore- 
men, superintendents,  or  one  who  occupies  a  position  in  authority,  shall  dis- 
criminate against  a  fellow  member  of  Union  No.  7.  Any  trouble  of  this  nature 
shall  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  board  for  settlement. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

nox  1.  Each  contractor  will  be  allowed  one  apprentice  to  serve  four 
years.  After  the  said  a  pin-entice  has  completed  his  second  year  of  apprentice- 
ship, the  contractor  shall  be  permitted  to  employ  another  apprentice,  and  when 
the  first  apprentice  1ms  finished  his  apprenticeship  the  contractor  may  take 
another.  No  contractor  shall  l>e  allowed  any  apprentice  until  has  has  been 
c  mil-acting  at  least  two  years,  and  no  apprentice  shall  he  granted  unless  regu- 
larly indentured  according  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7,  of 
California. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

SKC-TIOX  1.  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  bricklayers'  union  will  not  under  any 
circumstance*  authorize  or  countenance  a  strike,  and  the  contractor  agrees  as 
strongly  not  to  authorize  a  lockout  on  any  mason  work  in  which  either  or  both 
parties  are  interested,  until  every  honorable  means  of  settlement  have  been 
exhausted,  or  except  in  clear  cases  of  violation  of  this  agreement.  The  brick- 
layers shall  not  strike  and  the  contractors  shall  not  lockout. 

SEC.  1'.  The  contractor  agrees  to  hire  or  employ  only  members  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  B.  M.  and  P.  I.  U.,  and  those  who  are  competent,  eligible,  and  willing 
to  '.K'coine  a  member  of  the  B.  M.  and  P.  I.  U. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

SECTION  1.  If  a  building  should  l»e  abandoned  for  any  cause  on  which  the 
-  of  any  member  of  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7,  or  any  member  of  the  I.  U. 
working  in  this  jurisdiction,  are  unpaid  the  contractor  shall  not  contract  to 
complete  the  same  until  this  debt  is  paid  by  the  original  or  subsequent  owner 
if  not  already  provided  for  in  the  new  contract.  If  the  contractor  is  prevented 
from  carrying  out  his  contract  on  a  building,  through  insolvency  of  the  o\vner, 
or  other  causes,  no  member  of  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7,  nor  any  member  of 
the  I.  V.  working  in  this -jurisdiction  shall  work  on  said  building  until  the  con- 
tractor's claim  is  equitably  adjusted. 

SEC.  2.  In  case  of  failure  upon  the  part  of  a  general  contractor,  owner,  or 
his  agent  to  pay  the  contractor  in  full  for  work  done  on  a  building  that  is  com- 
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pleted  and  the  time  has  elapsed  wherein  the  contractor  can  file  a  lien,  no 
member  of  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7  nor  any  member  of  the  I.  U.  working 
in  this  .jurisdiction,  shall  work  on  any  subsequent  building  wherein  said  owner, 
agent,  or  general  contractor  is  in  any  way  interested. 

SEC.  3.  Notice  in  writing,  stating  amounts  and  questions  in  dispute,  must;  be 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  Bricklayers  Union  No.  7,  and  by  him  referred  to 
the  joint  arbitration  board,  the  secretary  of  which  shall  give  proper  notice  to 
the  parties  involved  or  their  representatives  as  to  the  final  ending  of  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute. 

ARTICLE  X. 

SECTION  1.  Any  member  of  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7  or  any  member  of  the 
I.  U.  working  in  this  jurisdiction  may  contract  for  any  lobbing  work  which 
he  can  do  himself  without  being  considered  a  contractor. 

SEC.  2.  Any  member  of  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7  or  any  member  of  the  I.  U. 
working  in  this  jurisdiction  may  take  a  contract  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,  but 
in  the  event  of  him  employing  one  or  more  bricklayers  on  said  contract,  he  must 
apply  immediately  to  the  secretary  of  the  union  for  a  contractor's  probation 
card  within  three  months  from  that  time,  if  he  wishes  to  continue  as  a 
contractor,  he  must  resign  from  the  union.  One  contractor's  probation  card  will 
be  granted  to  any  one  member  during  the  period  of  one  year. 

SEC.  3.  In  the  tvent  of  a  member  of  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7,  or  any  member 
of  the  I.  U.  working  in  this  jurisdiction,  taking  a  contract  amounting  to  more 
than  $1,000  he  must  forthwith  resign  from  the  union. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

SECTION  1.  No  contractor  shall  be  allowed  to  lay  brick  unless  he  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  permission  card  bearing  the  seal  and  issued  by  Bricklayers' 
Union  No.  7. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

REGISTRATION    RULES. 

RULE  1.  Any  brick  contractor,  or  his  agent,  figuring  brickwork  on  a  job, 
wherever  located,  where  said  figure  is  for  a  general  contractor,  must  notify 
the  secretary  of  bricklayers'  union  (whose  address  is  Building  Trades  Temple, 
No.  200  Guerrero  Street,  San  Francisco)  immediately  in  writing,  giving  the 
location,  name  of  the  architect  and  owner,  and  the  names  of  the  general  con- 
tractors to  whom  he  has  given  figures. 

RULE  2.  If  a  general  contractor  shall  ask  for  and  accept  a  bid  from  a  brick 
contractor  before  he  submits  his  bid  and  the  said  specialty  contractor  registers 
the  fact  writh  the  secretary  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7.  then  the  general 
contractor  will  be  expected  to  award  the  subcontract  to  one  of  the  brick  con- 
tractors who  figured  with  him  prior  to  the  time  he  submitted  his  bid. 

RULE  3.  Any  brick  contractor,  or  his  agent,  who  is  asked  to  figure  a  plan 
for  a  general  contractoi  who  has  been  awarded  a  job  must  ascertain  from  the 
secretary  of  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7,  before  he  figures  the  plans,  if  the  general 
contractor  has  taken  figures  on  the  same  previous  to  the  time  he  submitted 
his  general  bid,  and  if  lie  finds  that  such  is  the  case  he  must  refuse  to  figure 
it  or  any  work  on  the  job. 

RULE  4.  All  brick  contractors  or  their  agents  are  prohibited  from  leaving  fig- 
ures in  an  architect's  office  unless  at  the  request  of  the  architect  or  owner, 
and  then  only  with  the  statement  that  they  are  not  to  be  given  for  the  use  of 
general  contractors.  Brick  contractors  are  also  prohibited  from  giving  figures 
to  a  general  contractor  when  not  requested  to  do  so  by  said  general  contractor. 

RULE.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7  to  enforce  a 
higher  standard  of  work  and  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund  to  combat  the 
further  encroachment  of  the  powerful  moneyed  interests  that  are  endeavoring 
to  discourage  the  use  of  brick  as  a  building  material,  every  brick  contractor  shall 
pay  to  the  secretary  of  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on 
all*  brick  jobs  contracted  by  him  within  the  county  of  San  Francisco,  the  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  to  apply  on  all  labor  performed  by  bricklayers  and  on  all 
material  handled  by  bricklayers  and  to  extend  to  both  contract  and  percentage 
work. 
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The  above-mentioned  percentage  payments  shall  be  due  and  payable  from 
the  first  payment  of  each  job  and  become  delinquent  35  days  after  the  acceptance 
of  each  job. 

RULE  6.  In  all  cases  where  figures  are  called  for  with  the  understanding 
that  the  job  is  to  be  let  as  a  general  contract  and  the  contract  is  obtained  by 
these  bids,  no  member  of  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7  nor  any  member  of  the 
I.  U.  working  in  this  jurisdiction  shall  be  allowed  to  work  on  the  job  unless 
the  contract  is  awarded  to  one  of  the  brick  contractors  who  figured  on 
the  job. 

RULE  7.  No  contractor  shall  contract  for  brickwork  by  the  thousand  and 
each  shall  furnish  all  the  building  material  connected  with  the  masonry  work 
he  contracts,  except  where  an  owner  has  actually  contracted  for  his  brick  or 
terra  cotta  prior  to  letting  the  contract  the  contractor  may  take  Over  the 
owner's  contract  for  the  brick,  but  the  transaction  must  not  be  a  subterfuge, 
or  if  the  owner  has  a  quantity  of  old  brick  on  the  ground  they  shall  be  used 
and  an  allowance  made  to  the  owner,  but  the  contract  price  must  be  for  a 
lump  sum,  and  all  new  brick  must  be  furnished  by  the  contractor.  An  owner 
may  reserve  the  right  to  furnish  cement  or  architectural  terra  cotta. 

Approved  by  the  executive  board  of  the  B.  M.  and  P.  I.  U. 

Attesl  :  .         Jos.  P.  DUFFY, 

[SKAL.I  Third  Vice  President  B.  M.  and  P.  I.  U. 

AUGUST  12,  1013. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

!Tov  1.  No  member  of  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7  shall  work  for  any  con- 
tractor who  violates  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

SKCTIOX  1.  All  questions  in  dispute  to  be  settled  by  the  arbitration  board, 
composed  of  three  members  representing  the  masons  and  builders'  association 
nnd  three  members  re] .resenting  San  Francisco  Bricklayers'  Union,  No.  7,  this 
joint  board  to  nwt  immediately,  journeymen  to  continue  at  work  meanwhile. 
In  case  this  joint  bo;ml  is  unable  to  agree  they  shall  have  the  power  to  select 
a  seventh  person,  and  the  decision  of  this  joint  arbitration  board  shall  be 
final  and  binding  forthwith  on  both  sides. 

Signed  at  San  Francisco  this day  of 191 — . 


For  contractor. 
For  Bricl-ftnin's'  Union  No.  7,  D.  M.  and  P.  I.  U. 


EXHIBIT  No.  37. 

OCTOBER  1,  1913. 
Mr.  CHARLES  NOONAN, 

s,-rrrt<it'n  nnd  Biixincs*  Afirnf  Brirl-lniicr*'  Union  No.  7, 

Build  in  r/  Trades  Temple,  Fourteenth  and  Guerrero  Streets,  City. 

DEAR  SIT*  :  Your  favor  of  the  23d  instant  received  and  contents  carefully 
noted. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  meet  with  the  joint  arbitration  board  of  the 
masons  and  builders'  association  and  your  union,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Hunn,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  advised  me  at  that  meeting  that  the  rules  recently  adopted 
by  your  union  did  not  require  that  a  general  contractor  doing  his  own  brick- 
work should  record  with  you  the  fact  that  he  had  estimated  on  brickwork  for 
himself.  He  also  advised  me  that  the  rules  provide  that  a  general  contractor 
should  pay  into  your  union  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  brickwork  done  by  himself, 
but  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  this  money  until  he  had  completed  the 
brickwork  in  question. 

I  will  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  advise  me  as  soon  as  possible  if  I  cor- 
rectly understand  from  Mr.  Hunn  the  manner  in  which  your  new  rules  are 
to  operate,  as  a  number  of  general  contractors  are  figuring  their  own  brick- 
work at  this  time,  and  the  matter  of  this  percentage  tax  and  the  manner  and 
time  in  which  it  is  to  be  paid  have  not  been  clear  to  me.  I  should  also  like  to 
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be  advised  what  will  be  the  penalty  for  the  nonpayment  of  the  tax  in  ques- 
tion, if  any. 

You  will  appreciate  that  this  matter  is  of  importance  to  general  contractors 
figuring  their  own  brickwork,  as  it  is  presumed  that  the  proposed  tax  is  to 
be  figured  on  the  work  at  the  time  of  estimating. 
An  early  reply  from  you  will  be  appreciated. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

,   Fccreturi/. 

Copy  to  Charles  W.  Gompertz,  president,  for  his  information. 


EXHIBIT  No.  38. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRICKLAYERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION, 

No.  7,  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Fan  Francisco,  CaL,  September  23,  1913. 

To   the  president  an<l   member*  of   the   (ieneral   Contractor*'    Axfiociation,   Fan 
Francisco,  Cat. 

GENTLEMEN:  Your  letter  of  the  llth  instant  was  considered  by  the  Brick- 
layers' Union  No.  7  and  referred  to  me  for  a  reply. 

It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  an  organization  that  blows  hot  and  then  cold  as 
the  whim  or  fancy  of  its  leaders  may  dictate.  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  request  of  your  association  Union  No.  7  was  at  two 
different  times  on  the  point  of  signing  an  agreement  with  you,  when  for 
reasons  best  known  to  yourselves,  and  surmised  by  us,  you  withdrew  all  nego- 
tiations, and,  as  a  result,  we  can  only  deal  with  your  members  individually. 
The  rules  sent  you  by  Mr.  Duffy  were  authorized  by  our  I.  U.  and  are 
primarily  intended  to  compel  honest  dealing  upon  the  part  of  your  members. 
These  rules  are  not  new  to  you;  in  fact,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  your  associa- 
tion, they  are  identically  the  same  as  the  rules  sent  you  by  order  of  our 
arbitration  board  at  your  request,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  letter  from 
you,  under  date  of  October  21,  1910. 

We  desire,  for  the  benefit  of  the  building  business  generally  and  for  the 
information  of  our  members  particularly,  to  be  accurately  informed  as  to  any 
rules  you  may  have  in  your  association  governing  the  placing  of  bids  for 
work  with  our  members. 

Many  of  the  specialty  contractors'  associations  have  rules,  such  as  the 
filing  of  bids  with  their  secretary  and  against  giving  bids  for  work  after  the 
contract  is  let,  provided  that  bids  were  given  before  the  contract  was  awarded. 
We  desire  to  cooperate  with  you  in  such  rules  as  they  are  a  just  protection 
to  your  members  and  wish  to  be  accurately  informed  regarding  any  and  all 
rules  you  may  have  writh  reference  to  doing  work  for  general  building  con- 
tractors. It  is  proposed  that  a  copy  of  all  such  rules  shall  be  sent  to  each 
of  our  members  for  their  guidance  in  transacting  business  with  your  members'. 
We  believe  that  confusion  can  be  thus  avoided  and  mutual  understanding 
established. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  information  and  requesting  that  you  kindly 
remit  same  as  soon  as  possible,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  BUILDING  CONTRACTORS, 
By  WM.  E.  HAGUE,  Secretary. 

The  rules  governing  the  calling  for  bids  and  the  awarding  of  contracts,  as 
approved  by  our  I.  U.,  were  sent  you  and  apparently  they  were  approved 
by  your  association,  for  on  November  12,  1910,  your  association  adopted  and 
forwarded  to  us  strong  resolutions  admitting  that  it  was  a  custom  among 
general  contractors  of  San  Francisco  to  solicit  bids  from  subcontractors  before 
submitting  estimates  and  then  peddling  the  work  after  having  received  the 
contract,  and  expressing  a  wish  on  the  part  of  your  association  to  discourage 
such  practice,  and  resolving  that  all  members  of  your  association  who  solicit 
bids  from  subcontractors  before  submitting  their  own  estimates  be  requested 
to  award  the  contract  to  the  party  submitting  the  lowest  responsible  bid. 
You  followed  these  resolutions  with  a  statement  that  it  was  your  aim  to 
establish  fair  dealing  among  your  members  with  those  with  whom  your  mem- 
bers were  doing  business.  If*  you  will  refer  to  your  file  C4 — 17,  you  will  find 
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your  copy  of  the  above-mentioned  resolution.  There  has  been  much  trouble 
caused  by  some  of  your  members  in  the  matter  of  living  up  to  the  good  reso- 
lution you  passed,  and  it  appears  that  the  resolution  was  soon  forgotten,  and 
you  now  refuse  to  use  your  moral  force  to  induce  your  members  to  act  squarely. 

Brother  Duffy's  letter  to  your  members  simply  reminded  them  that  the  rules 
were  intended  to  prevent  the  peddling  of  bids,  lumping  of  brick  contracts,  and 
for  the  general  uplift  of  the  brick-laying  industry,  and  he  simply  requested 
your  members  to  observe  their  provisions  when  figuring  future  contracts,  with 
the  object  of  soliciting  your  cooperation  in  getting  fairer  business  conditions, 
all  of  which  is  exactly  in  line  with  your  resolution  of  October  21,  1910,  which 
on  their  face  make  it  appear  that  your  association  is  sincere  in  its  desire  to 
encourage  honest  conditions  as  regards  our  time-honored  industry,  but  the 
acts  of  some  of  your  members  do  not  bear  investigation.  And  it  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  the  majority  of  your  members  never  learned  the  trade  of 
bricklaying,  and  consequently  have  no  respect  for  our  trade  or  its  honorable 
traditions;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  your 
members  are  a  set  of  middlemen,  or  brokers,  who  have  only  the  almighty 
dollar  in  sight,  and  who  would  prey  upon  the  labor  and  industry  of  those  who 
are  striving  to  make  an  honest  living,  and  leave  the  world  better  for  their 
having  lived. 

We  would  have  you  once  and  for  all  time  to  understand  that  it  rests  with 
us  to  protect  the  industry  upon  which  we  depend  for  the  support  of  ourselves 
and  families,  and  we  can  brook  no  interference  from  your  association  in  this 
mailer.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  international  organization  to  have 
:>greemonts  with  buna  tide  bricklaying  employers'  associations,  not  only  in 
San  Francisco  but  \vhere  th".v  exist  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
•and  it  is  also  a  fundamental  and  \vell-established  principle  of  our  international 
ergani/aiion  that  when  \\e  have  an  agreement  with  a  bona  fide  employers' 
association,  its  terms  nnr-t  he  subscribed  to  and  lived  up  to  by  all  those  who 
employ  our  members.  This  phase  of  the  matter  can  not  be  better  stated  than 
l.y  the  following  excerpt  from  a  recent  derision  of  our  I.  U.  executive  board: 

"Union  No.  7,  so  your  letter  states,  protests  the  statement  that  Brother 
imfl'y  made  in  voicing  the  decision  of  the  executive  board  in  the  matter 
alluded  to;  i.  e.,  that  the  executive  board's  decision  was  final  and  went  into 
<  iTect  immediately.  No  fault  is  to  be  found  with  Vice  President  Duffy  because 
he  said  this,  because  it  is  the  law  that  when  the  executive  board  renders  a 
decision  it  is  final  and  binding  upon  a  subordinate  union,  or  an  individual 
member  thereof,  until  its  action  is  reversed  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  our 
organization,  the  convention  assembled,  and  Ill-other  Duffy  was  simply  standing 
squarely  on  the  law. 

"Is  it  necessary  to  say  more,  ex--ept  that  this  agreement  with  the  employing 
bricklayers'  association  of  your  city  has  been  discussed  in  former  decisions? 
Last  year  we  had  the  matter  of  independent  contractors,  and  others  who  had 
resigned  from  the  employers'  association,  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  our  deci- 
sion was  that  the  agreement  must  be  lived  up  to  by  those  contractors  of  your 
city  who  desire  to  employ  our  labor.  An  independent  contractor,  or  one  who 
does  not  carry  a  card  of  membership  in  the  employers'  association,  not  only 
in  your  city,  but  in  others  in  our  jurisdiction,  must  carry  out  the  terms  of  any 
agreement  that  we  enter  into  with  a  bona  fide  employers'  association.  If  it  is 
good  collectively  it  must  be  good  individually.  Then,  why  should  an  individual 
employer  be  permitted  to  employ  our  members  contrary  to  and  in  confliction 
with  the  collective  action  of  both  workmen  and  employers  of  San  Francisco? 
The  agreement  that  is  in  existence  in  your  city  must  be  lived  up  to  by  the 
employers,  regardless  of  their  nomnembership  in  the  Employers'  Association  of 
San  Francisco.  This  principle  does  not  merely  apply  to  your  city,  but  to 
every  city  under  our  jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"We  have  instructed  Vice  President  Duffy  to  draw  up  individual  agree- 
ments, incorporating  therein  the  provisions  of  the  existing  agreement,  and 
those  contractors  who  refuse  to  sign  or  conform  to  the  requirements  of  said 
agreement  can  not  receive  any  recognition  from  your  union.  Let  us  add  that 
there  is  not  a  journeyman  bricklayer  or  bricklayer  employer  who  has  any  pride 
in  our  time-honored  industry  who  will  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  enter  into  the 
arrangements  which  the  agreement  provides  for,  namely,  the  protecting  our 
industry  against  the  peddling  of  contracts,  laying  brick  by  the  thousand,  and 
other  degrading  conditions  well  known  to  the  bricklayers  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  country  generally,  including  the  unfair  means  taken  to  bring  about  the 
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substitution  of  other  materials  for  the  clay  product.  When  any  man  of  our 
union  sits  idly  by  and  attempts  to  bring  confusion  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
have  sincerely  and  honestly  the  welfare  of  our  members  at  heart,  and  who 
strive  from  day  to  day  to  make  conditions  that  will  give  the  man  who  works 
on  the  wall  a  greater  field  and  opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  those  lie 
loves,  then  it  is  time  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  such  men  and  iind  out  why 
the  clay  product  is  not  their  tirst  consideration. 

"Trusting  sincerely  that  each  officer  and  member  will   work  hand   in  hand 
lor  this  worthy  purpose  without  further  contention,  I  remain, 
"  Fraternally,  yours. 

"  WM.  Donsox, 
of  JJ.  M.  and  P.  1.  I  ." 


You  will  observe  from  the  reading  of  the  above  instructions  that  this  ques- 
tion is  one  of  international  importance  and  can  not  be  abrogated  by  Union  7, 
and  if  your  organization  is  sincere  in  its  oft-repeated  protestations  of  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  building  industry  you  will  remove  the  chip  from  your 
shoulders  and  will  cooperate  with  us  in  obtaining  fair  conditions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  fair  reading  of  the  rules  referred  to  will  disclose  that  brick  con- 
tractors only  are  referred  to  in  the  matter  of  registering  with  our  secret  ary 
the  fact  that  figures  have  been  given  to  the  so-called  general  contractors,  and 
our  only  requirement  of  your  members  is  that  after  accepting  figures  on  sub- 
contracts that  they  award  the  contract  to  one  of  the  brick  contractors  who 
figured  with  him  prior  to  the  time  he  submitted  his  bid,  and  your  association  is 
on  record  as  favoring  this  procedure. 

If  all  of  the  brick  contractors  doing  business  in  this  city  were  members  of 
the  bona  fide  employing  bricklayers'  association,  with  -which  we  have  an  agree- 
ment governing  those  points  under  discussion,  there  would  be  no  necessity  of 
anyone  registering  with  our  secretary  the  fact  they  had  figured  with  a  general 
contractor  ;  but  as  a  few  brick  contractors  do  not  belong  to  the  local  employing 
bricklayers'  association,  to  save  confusion  our  international  union  has  ar- 
ranged this  means  of  providing  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  only  objection 
we  can  see  on  the  part  of  your  association  to  this  plan  is  that  it  removes  from 
the  use  of  your  members  a  profitable  field  for  peddling  bids,  as  the  rules  under 
discussion  are  only  intended  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  building  business, 
it  would  seem  logical  that  you  give  this  your  fair  consideration  and  support- 

Hoping  that  you  will  assume  the  attitude  suggested,  and  with  best  wishes, 
I  am, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

CHAS.  NOONAN, 
Secretary  <nul  Jluxine-ss  Agent  of  Union-  A'o.  7 


EXHIBIT  No.  39. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BRICKLAYERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  No.  7,  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

tian  Francisco,  CaL,  October  3,  1913. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  E.  HAGUE, 

Secretary  General  Contractor*'  Association,  110,  Jessie  Street,  City. 

DEAR  SIR:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  1st  instant  is  received,  and  in  reply 
will  say  that  the  information  given  you  by  Brother  Hunn  is  substantially  cor- 
rect. Our  rules  as  submitted  to  all  contractors  by  Brother  Duffy,  except  as  t«> 
the  peddling  of  bids,  having  brick  laid  by  the  thousand,  and  the  substitution 
of  other  material  for  the  clay  product,  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  genera! 
contractors  as  the  term  is  generally  accepted;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  rules 
state  plainly  that  they  apply  to  brick  contractors.  If,  however,  the  gnen'i 
contractor  becomes  the  brick  contractor,  he  will,  of  course,  constructively  come 
under  the  rules  applying  to  brick  contractors.  The  latter  portion  of  rule  No.  5 
as  submitted  to  all  contractors  under  date  of  August  12,  1913,  by  Brother 
Duffy,  answers  your  question  as  to  when  payments  are  due  and  payable,  and 
reads  as  follows :  "  The  above  mentioned  percentage  payments  shall  be  due 
and  payable  from  the  first  payment  of  each  job  ami  to  become  delinquent  3-~> 
days  after  the  acceptance  of  each  job." 

Replying  to  your  question  as  to  penalties,  I  would  say  that  our  union  does 
not  presume  to  put  a  penalty  upon  any  one  other  than  its  members,  which 
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happens  very  rarely,  but  for  a  general  statement  «»f  what  might  happen  in 
.such  a  case  as  you  have  suggested  I  would  refer  you  to  a  quotation  from  a 
decision  rendered  by  our  international  executive  board,  to  be  found  on  pages 
2  and  3  of  my  letter  to  you  under  date  of  September  23,  1913,  signed  William 
Dobson,  secretary  of  15.  M.  and  P.  I.  U.  I  am  informed  by  our  attorney  that 
the  superme  court  of  this  State  has  held  that  *'  every  man  has  a  right  to  say 
under  what  conditions  he  will  work,  whether  he  will  work  for  or  with  another 
man  or  not ;  and  what  each  may  lawfully  do  for  himself  several  may  lawfully 
agree  to  do  or  not  to  do.  If  it  is  not  unlawful  to  do  it,  it  is  not  unlawful  to 
agree  to  do  it,  to  promise  to  do  it,  or  to  threaten  to  do  it.  If  each  may  do  it, 
all  may  do  it,  and  unite  in  doing  it."  We  have  appeared  before  the  superior 
court  of  this  city  and  county  in  cases  where  bricklayers  have  been  called  off  of 
work  and  have  heard  the  superior  court  quote  the  supreme  court  decision, 
which  is  tin-  la\v  of  this  State. 

Our  international  union  and  its  subordinate  unions  have  had  a  long  and  hon- 
orable record  for  fair  dealing  with  their  employers  and  the  general  public  and 
No.  7  of  California,  you  may  rest  assured,  will  not  take  any  action  that  is 
not  within  the  law  of  the  land  and  is  not  approved  by  our  international  oliicers, 
in  whom  we  have  implicit  confidence  as  being  men  of  wide  experience  and 
absolute  honesty  of  purr 

We  are  making  a  sincere  and  lnniesi  endeavor  to  raise  the  standard  of  brick- 
work in  this  city,  so  as  to  insure  the  architects  and  the  public  that  it  will 
be  solid,  substantial,  and  workmanlike,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  making  nil 
brickwork  so  beautiful  and  artistic  and  of  such  an  enduring  character  that  the 
present  as  well  as  the  future  generations  may  point  with  pride  to  the  brick 
buildings  of  San  Francisco.  Our  union  has  adopted  resolutions  on  this  subject 
which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  and  in  the  very  near  future  we  will 
submit  copies  to  yon  and  to  your  members,  and  we  earnestly  invite  your  coop- 
eration in  seeing  them  earned  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Hoping  that   I   have  made  myself  clear  as  to  the  points  raised  in  your  letter 
and    Hint  the  amicable  relations  existing  between   us  in   the  past    may   continue 
in  the   future,   and   with   best  wishes   for   the  continued  success  of  the  building 
business  in  OUT-  city,   I  am, 
Yours,   very  truly. 

C.  NOONAN. 
Secretary  <mrf  /;//*///<•**  .\;/mt  of  I'nion  No.  7,  of  California. 


KXHIIUT   No.  40. 

Bricklayers'  1'nion  No.  7  (II.  M.  and  P.  I.  \r..  Local  No.  7)  hereby  acknowl- 
edged receipt  of  S4U  from  Brandt  \  Stevens,  being  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  sum  of  sx.ooo.  approximate  cost  of  brickwork  on  the  Stewart  job  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Kllis  and  Mason  Streets,  San  Francisco,  paid  in  accordance 
with  rule  .">  of  said  union,  requiring  general  contractors  to  pay  said  percentage 
to  the  treasury  of  the  union  on  every  .job  of  brickwork. 

It  is  understood  that  Hie  exad  cost  of  said  work  and  of  the  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  to  be  paid  on  it  is  to  be  determined  hereafter. 

It  is  understood  that  the  strike  called  by  the  union  on  said  job  on  account 
of  said  money  required  by  said  rule  not  having  been  paid,  is  to  be  called  off, 
and  that  Brandt  &  Stevens  are  paying  said  sum  under  protest  to  bring  about 
the  termination  of  the  strike,  and  without  acknowledging  the  right  of  the 
union  to  enforce  said  rule. 

Dated.  San   Francisco.  July  16,  11)14. 

BRICK i .AYKKS'    UNION    No.   7, 
T.y  C.    NOON  AN.    IlHNinc-xs    Agent. 


EXHIBIT  No.  41. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAJL.,  July  28,  1914. 

Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7  (B.  M,  and  P.  I.  U.,  Local  No.  7)  hereby  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  the  sum  of  $6  from  James  L.  McLaughlin,  being  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  sum  of  $1,200  approximate  cost  of  brickwork  on  the  Dr.  Hirsch- 
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f  el  tier  job  on  the  south  side  of  Bush  Street  between  Kearney  and  Montgomery 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  paid  in  accordance  with  rule  5  of  said  union, 
requiring  general  contractors  to  pay  said  percentage  to  the  treasury  of  the 
union  on  every  job  of  brickwork  done  by  the  general  contractor  himself. 

It  is  understood  that  the  exact  cost  of  said  work  and  of  the  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  to  be  paid  on  it  is  to  be  determined  hereafter. 

It  is  understood  that  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  said  money  required 
by  said  rule  there  shall  be  no  strike  of  the  bricklayers  working  on  the  job  and 
that  James  L.  McLaughiln  is  paying  said  sum  under  protest,  to  avoid  a  strike 
and  without  acknowledging  the  right  of  the  union  to  enforce  said  rule. 
Dated,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  28,  1914. 

BRICKLAYERS'  UNION  No.  7, 
P.y  CIIAS.    NOOXAN, 

Business  Agent. 

EXHIBIT  No.  42. 

Bricklayers'  Union  No.  7  (B.  M.  and  P.  I.  U.,  Local  No.  7)  hereby  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  the  sum  of  $17.50  from  W.  A.  Goericke,  being  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  sum  of  $3,500  approximate  cost  of  brickwork  on  the  Town  and 
Country  Club  building  job  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Stockton  Street  and 
Union  Square  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  paid  in  accordance  with  rule  o  of 
said  union,  requiring  general  contractors  to  pay  said  percentage  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  union  on  every  job  of  brick  work  done  by  the  general  contractor 
himself. 

It  is  understood  that  the  exact  cost  of  said  work  and  of  the  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  to  be  paid  on  it  is  to  be  determined  hereafter. 

It  is  understood  that  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  said  money  required 
by  said  rule  there  shall  be  no  strike  of  the  bricklayers  working  on  the  job  and 
that  W.  A.  Goericke  is  paying  said  sum  under  protest,  to  avoid  a  strike  and 
without  acknowledging  the  right  of  the  union  to  enforce  said  rule. 

Dated,   San  Francisco,  Cal.,   July  28,   1914. 

BRICKLAYERS'  UNION  No.  7, 
CHAS.   NOON  AN, 

Business  Agent. 

EXHIBIT    No.    43. 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

Charles  Wright,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  That  he  now  is  and 
at  all  times  during  12  years  last  past  has  been  a  general  contractor  engaged  in 
the  erection  and  construction  of  buildings  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco ;  that  in  the  month  of  March,  1910,  he  was  called  upon  by  the  Empire 
State  Surety  Co.  and  William  Wilson  to  figure  upon  the  completion  of  a  build- 
ing located  at  340  Stockton  Street,  in  this  city  and  county,  and  known  as  the 
Wiltshire  Hotel,  and  at  said  time  in  the  course  of  construction ;  that  Messrs. 
Filyason  and  Stettin  'originally  the  general  'contractors  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  said  building,  failed;  that  Messrs.  McWhirter  and  Drake  were 
the  brick  contractors  on  said  job,  and  there  was  owing  to  said  brick  contrac- 
tors from  said  general  contractor,  as  affiant  is  informed  and  believes,  the  sum 
of  $1,070;  that  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  reciprocal  agreement  en- 
tered into  between  the  Masons  and  Builders'  Association  of  California,  and 
amended  in  May,  1910,  W.  S.  Scott,  the  then  secretary  of  the  Masons  and 
Builders'  Association,  notified  affiant  that  if  he  took  said  contract  for  the  com- 
pletion of  said  building,  the  bricklayers  would  not  work  for  him  under  any 
conditions  unless  he  paid  to  Messrs.  McWhirter  and  Drake,  the  brick  con- 
tractors, and  members  of  the  Masons  and  Builders'  Association,  the  $1,070  due 
them  from  the  original  general  contractor ;  that  your  affiant  took  said  contract 
for  the  completion  of  said  building,  refusing  to  guarantee  to  said  surety  com- 
pany or  to  said  owner  the  completion  of  said  brickwork  on  said  building, 
allowing  to  said  surety  company  and  owner  the  sum  of  $150  to  complete  said 
brick  work ;  that  because  of  the  refusal  of  affiant  to  guarantee  to  said  McWhir- 
ter and  Drake  said  sum  of  $1,070  the  joint  arbitration  board  provided  for  in 
said  reciprocal  agreement  of  May,  1910,  caused  affiant  to  appear  before  them 
on  five  or  six  different  occasions  to  show  cause  why  his  various  and  subse- 
quent jobs  should  not  be  struck  for  his  refusal  to  pay  said  sum  aforesaid; 
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that  said  harassment  and  attempted  interference  with  said  affiant  was  con- 
tinued against  your  affiant  for  period  thereafter  of  from  six  to  eight  months, 
and  solely,  as  your  affiant  believes,  on  account  of  said  refusal  so  to  pay  said 
,$1,070  aforesaid. 

CHAKLES  WEIGHT. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  August,  1914. 
[SEAL.]  L.  H.  ANDERSON, 

Notary  Fabric  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 

^(t)i  Francisco,  State  of  California. 


EXHIBIT  No.  44. 

[Sections  NOR.  1.  2.  nnd  P>  of  Article  IX,  of  the  reciprocal  agreement  between  the  Masons 
and  Builders'  Association  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  San  Francisco  Bricklayers'  Union, 
No.  7.  Amended  Aug.  9,  1911.  Effective  to  Aug.  1,  1915.] 

Si:<  nox  1.  If  a  building  should  be  abandoned  for  any  cause  on  which  the 
wages  of  any  member  of  bricklayers'  union,  No.  7,  or  any  member  of  the  I.  U. 
working  in  this  jurisdiction,  are  unpaid,  no  member  of  the  masons  and  build- 
ers' association  shall  contract  to  complete  the  same  until  this  debt  is  paid  by 
the  original  or  subsequent  owner,  if  not  already  provided  for  in  the  new  con- 
tract. If  any  member  of  the  masons  and  builders'  association  is  prevented 
from  carrying  out  his  contract  on  a  building,  through  insolvency  of  the  owner 
or  other  causes,  no  member  of  bricklayers'  union.  Xo.  7,  nor  any  member  of 
the  I.  V.  working  in  this  jurisdiction,  shall  work  on  said  building  until  the 
masons  and  builders'  contract  is  equitably  adjusted. 

S !•:<•.  1*.  In  case  of  failure  upon  the  part  of  a  contractor,  owner,  or  his  agent 
to  pay  any  member  of  the  masons  and  builders'  association  in  full  for  work 
done  on  a  building  that  is  completed  and  the  time  has  elapsed  wherein  said 
member  of  the  masons  and  builders'  association  can  tile  a  lien,  no  member  of 
bricklayers'  union  No.  7,  nor  any  member  of  the  T.  T.  working  in  this  juris- 
diction, shall  work  on  any  subsequent  building  wherein  said  owner,  agent,  or 
contractor  is  in  any  way  interested. 

SKI-.  :*.  Notice  in  writing,  stating  amounts  and  questions  in  dispute,  must 
be  tiled  with  the  secretary  of  the  joint  arbitration  board,  and  by  him  referred 
to  the  joint  arbitration  board,  the  secretary  of  which  shall  give  proper  notice 
t.>  the  parties  involved  or  their  representatives  as  to  the  final  ending  of  the 
question  in  dispute. 

EXHIBIT  No.  45. 

BUILDINI;  TKADKS  COTJNCI  FISAXCISCO, 

Nrm  Francisco,  CaL,  May  24,  1912. 
RALSTON  TUON  WORK'S, 

Tirt  nth-Hi  and  Mission  Streets,  Citii. 

DKAU  Sins:  Please  be  advised  that  the  eight-hour  workday  for  members  of 
the  housesmiths  and  architectural  ironworkers'  union.  Local  No.  78,  who  are 
employed  in  shops,  which  has  been  pending  for  several  years,  has  finally  been 
approved  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco 
at  its  regular  meeting  held  Thursday,  May  23,  1912. 

The  new  rule  lias  also  received  the  sanction  of  the  International  Association 
of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  the  building  trades  department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  State  Building  Trades  Council  of 
California. 

Hence,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  policies  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council  of  San  Francisco  and  its  affiliated  unions,  the  members  of  Housesmiths 
and  Architectural  Iron  Workers'  Local  No.  78  employed  in  the  shops  will  work 
only  eight  hours  per  day  on  and  after  Monday.  August  26,  1912. 

Believing  that  we  will  have  your  cooperation  and  good  will  in  this  matter 
for  the  benefit ,  progress,  and  prosperity  of  the  industry  and  all  the  men  en- 
gaged therein,  we  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

O.  A.  TVEITMOE, 

Recording  and  ('orrcxjiondinf/  Xccrctnnj 
San  Francisco  Building  Trades  Council. 
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KXHIIUT  No.  46. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  August  14, 
The  BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

»SV/H.  Francisco,  Cal. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Your  subcommittee  appointed  to  review  the  statements  of  the 
master  housesmiths'  association,  made  to  you  on  July  ;>0,  relative  to  the  condi- 
tions of  that  industry  in  the  bay  cities  in  comparison  with  the  conditions  ob- 
taining in  the  same  industry  in  competing  centers,  and  with  special  reference  to 
the  demands  of  the  building  trades'  council  for  an  eight-hour  workday  in  these 
shops  on  and  after  August  26,  1912,  report  as  follows : 

We  have  carefully  reviewed  the  statements  and  contentions  of  the  master 
housesmiths'  association  and  have  carefully  examined  the  character  of  evidence 
they  present  regarding  wages,  hours,  and  general  conditions  of  the  industry  in 
competing  centers,  and  we  must;  accept  this  evidence  as  conclusive,  coming  MS 
it  does  direct  from  employers  and  employers'  associations  over  their  own  signa- 
tures. 

This  evidence  disclosed  such  a  tremendous  discrimination  against  the  local 
industry  that  we  were  reluctant  to  accept  it  as  conclusive,  and  therefore  sought 
corroborative  evidence  from  the  building  trades'  council,  as  shown  by  the  cor- 
respondence hereto  attached ;  and  we  also  requested  the  industrial  committee 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  make  inquiry  along  the  same  line.  But  up  to 
this  time  we  have  received  no  reply  from  either  source,  and  must  therefore 
report  from  the  evidence  available.  In  this  connection  we  ask  you  to  note, 
from  the  letter  of  the  building  trades'  council  hereto  attached,  the  astonishing 
fact  that  this  demand  for  the  eight-hour  day  has  been  made  arbitrarily  and 
without  any  inquiry  as  to  the  relative  conditions  of  the  local  industry.  It  would 
be  expected  that  the  intelligent  management  of  the  local  building  trades'  council 
would  insure  this  industry,  and  all  other  local  manufacturing  industries,  not 
only  against  such  arbitrary  demands  but  that  they  would  voluntarily  modify 
the  local  conditions  whenever  it  was  apparent  that  the  local  shops  wore  losing 
to  competing  centers  the  business  naturally  belonging  to  this  city,  to  the  end 
that  our  industries  may  expand  and  our  mechanics  be  more  numerous  and  more 
steadily  employed  and  our  capital  remain  at  home,  increasing  our  wealth  and 
property. 

From  all  the  facts  and  evidence  in  the  premises  submitted  by  the  master 
housesmiths'  association,  which  is  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  of  this 
report,  we  hereby  recommend  that  the  building  trades  employers'  association 
not  only  indorse  the  master  housesmiths'  association  in  refusing  to  grant  the 
eight-hour  day  in  the  local  shops,  but  demand  of  the  master  housesmiths1  asso- 
ciation that  they  forthwith  arrange  a  conference  with  the  building  trades  em- 
ployers' association  and  there  demand  that  the  wage  schedule  in  this  industry 
be  immediately  altered  to  approximate  the  average  wage  paid  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  that  the  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  be  removed  until 
such  time  as  this  becomes  general  in  the  industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

\VM.  ADAMS. 
C.  F.  SKITZ. 
H.  J.  RALSTON. 


EXHIUIT  No.  47. 

[Building  Trades   Employers'   Association   of   California,   formerly  Affiliated   Contractors' 
Associations  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.] 

SAX  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  August  l.'h  ID  12. 

Whereas  the  matter  of  the  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  of  the  building  trades 
council  on  behalf  of  the  housesmiths'  union,  Local  No.  78,  made  to  the  House- 
smiths'  Association  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  referred  to  the  building  trades 
employers'  association ;  and 

Whereas  the  statement  of  the  housesmiths'  association  as  to  the  conditions  of 
industry  has  been  substantiated  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose: 
Resolved,  That  the  building  trades  employers'  association  indorse  the  position 

of  the  housesmiths'  association  in  the  premises,  and  that  the  chairman  is  hereby 

empowered  to  appoint  a  committee  of  nine  to  take  charge  of  this  matter  on 

behalf  of  this  body,  with  full  power  to  act. 
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Exn  inrr  No.  4^. 

[Extracts   from  minute*  of  tho  nifotinjr  of  tlu»  committee  of  ten,  appointed  by  the  build- 
ing trades  employers'  association.] 

AUGUST  24,  1912. 

The  mooting  was  called  to  order  at  1.30  p.  111.  Mr.  P.  H.  McCarthy  opened 
the  meeting  with  a  long  speech.  He  stated  that  the  building  trades  council 
had  been  in  session  from  11  o'clock  that  morning  until  1.30  p.  in.,  and  that  the 
question  had  been  discussed  from  all  points;  that  the  demand  for  an  eight-hour 
day  was  not  new,  and  that  the  building  trades  council  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  their  duty  to  improve  the  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  in  order  to  minimize  the  effects  that  would  result  if  the  demand  for 
eight  hours  was  enforced,  and  that  they  thoroughly  realized  that  the  employers 
could  not  be  expected  to  do  the  impossible,  or  rather  that  they  could  not  be 
asked  to  do  things  here  that  are  not  being  done  in  competing  points.  The 
building  trades  council  felt  that  they  had  a  duty  to  the  members,  employers, 
capitalists,  and  community  in  general,  and  that  they  must  proceed  with  caution, 
and  that  while  eight  hours  maintained  on  all  buildings,  it  was  impossible  for 
Them  to  build  a  building  in  an  outside  town  and  ship  it  in,  but  they  realized 
that  it  was  possible  to  prepare  the  steel  for  a  building  in  an  outside  town  and 
ship  it  in,  and  therefore  this  line  of  business  came  in  direct  competition  with 
the  East,  and  that  owing  to  this  fart  the  building  trades  council  felt  that  it  was 
just  that  the  demands  of  the  union  for  an  eight-hour  day  should  be  withdrawn. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  that  they  should  work  along  lines  that  had  maintained 
for  many  years,  and  it  was  hoped  that  both  parties  would  work  for  the  best 
benefits  of' the  building  industry  in  general. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GKO.  S.  McCALLUM,  Secretary. 

V.\  H  1151 T    No.   41>. 

AUGUST  26,  1912. 
Mr.    P.   II.  MCCARTHY, 

I'mtiilmt    Itnildint/    Tniiics   Conuril   of  tint)    Fruncim-n, 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  beg  to  notify  you  that  contrary  to  and  in  violation  of  the 
agreement  reached  between  representatives  of  your  body  and  our  committee, 
acquiesced  in  by  the  members  of  the  housesmiths  and  architectural-iron  workers' 
union.  Local  No.  TS.  last  Saturday,  August  24.  1UTJ,  at  which  time  the  de- 
mand for  an  eight-hour  day  in  behalf  of  the  housesmiths  and  architectural- 
iron  workers'  union.  Local  No.  TS,  was  withdrawn,  will  state  that  the  employees 
in  all  the  structural  steel  and  ornamental  iron  shops  refuse  to  go  to  work  this 
morning  except  on  a  basis  of  an  eight-hour  day. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  members  of  the  master 
housesmiths'  association  to  replace  their  former  employees  with  other  men,  and 
before  instructing  them  to  do  so  we  ask  your  honorable  body  to  use  your  best, 
endeavors  to  induce  at  once  their  old  employees  to  return  to  work,  and  if  you 
do  not  succeed  replace  them  with  other  union  or  nonunion  men  under  your 
protection.  If  you  can  not  comply  with  this  request,  we  will  take  it  upon  our- 
selves to  supply  the  desired  help. 

Please  let  us  hav<«  your  reply  not  later  than  TJ  o'clock  noon  August  27. 
Believing  that  the  integrity  of  the  P.uilding  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco 
is  at  stake,  and  will  use  its  best  endeavors  to  prevent  trouble,  we  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

COMMITTEE  OF  TEN  OF  THE  Bm.mxd  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
By ,  Hrcn'tarif. 

EXHIBIT  No.  .">(). 

EitF.rnms'  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

»sv///  j-'ranrixco,  August  2,  1013. 
IJiri  KIM  NO  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

San  Francisco,  Cdl. 

(lENTi.EME.N  :  Our  individual  members  have  been  notified  by  the  business  agent 
of  the  hoisting  engineers  that  on  and  after  to-day  they  would  have  to  pay 
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time  and  one-half  for  all  time  taken  by  the  engineers  in  getting  up  steam  in  the 
morning. 

This  association  passed  a  motion  that  they  would  order  their  engineers  to 
work  at  8  o'clock,  and  that  the  other  men  would  have  to  wait  until  steam  was 
got  up.  It  was  also  moved,  seconded,  and  carried  "  that  this  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  the  building  trades  employers'  association,  and  the  above  action  was 
taken  pending  the  adjudication  of  the  matter  by  the  building  trades  employers' 
association." 

We  would  respectfully  request  you,  therefore,  to  take  immediate  action  on 
this  matter  as  is  possible.    We  have  notified  the  secretary  of  the  hoisting  engi- 
neers that  this  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  building  trades  employers' 
association  for  their  adjudication. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

ERECTORS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
By  GEO.  S.  MCCALLUM,  Secretary- 


EXHIBIT  No.  51. 

BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

August  15,  1V13. 
Mr.  P.  H.  MCCARTHY, 

President  Building  Trades  Council,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DEAR  SIR:  At  a  regular  meeting  of  this  body  held  on  August  13,  1913,  it 
was  regularly  moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  at  the  request  of  the  follow- 
ing committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Grant  Fee,  representing  the  general  con- 
tractors, Mr.  C.  H.  Johnson,  representing  the  concrete  contractors,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Ralston,  representing  the  master  housesmiths,  and  Mr.  George  Cran  and  Mr. 
J.  G.  Williams,  representing  the  erectors'  association,  "  that  this  body  send  a 
communication  to  the  building  trades  council  asking  them  to  notify  the  build- 
ing trades  employers'  association,  officially,  of  the  demands  of  the  hoisting  engi- 
neers on  their  employers;  and  that  the  hoisting  engineers  be  ordered  to  con- 
tinue their  work  under  the  old  conditions  pending  the  settlement  of  this 
matter." 

I  was  also  instructed  to  request  the  building  trades  council  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  to  meet  and  discuss  the  matter  with  our  committee  as  named 
above. 

Hoping  to  receive  an  early  reply,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

GEO.  S.  MCCALLUM,  Secretary. 


EXHIBIT  No.  52. 

[Meeting  of  committee  appointed  by  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  to  investi- 
gate demands  of  the  Hoisting  Engineers'  Union,  held  in  the  directors'  room  of  the 
General  Contractors'  Association  on  Monday  afternoon,  Aug.  25,  1913,  at  2  o'clock  p.  in. 
Present:  Geo.  Cram,  chairman  (steel  erectors)  ;  Grant  Fee  (general  contractors'  associa- 
tion) ;  C.  H.  Johnson  (concrete  contractors)  ;  H.  J.  Ralston  (master  housesmiths)  ; 
,T.  J.  Connolly  (contracting  plasterers),  by  invitation;  S.  Coutts  (steel  erectors)  ;  J.  G. 
Williams  (steel  erectois)  ;  Wm.  E.  Hague,  acting  secretary  (general  contractors'  asso- 
ciation).] 

Acting  Secretary  Hague  reported  conversations  with  P.  H.  McCarthy  over 
the  telephone  and  advised  that  Mr.  McCarthy  would  wait  on  this  committee 
with  a  committee  from  the  building  trades  council  at  2.30  p.  m.  with  a  view  to 
settling  the  difficulty  in  conference. 

P.  H.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  McDonald,  representing  the  building  trades  council, 
were  admitted  to  the  meeting.  Later,  Murphy,  business  agent  of  the  hoisting 
engineers'  union,  arrived. 

Building  trades  council  claimed  that  a  copy  of  the  working  rules  of  the 
hoisting  engineers'  union  had  been  served  on  all  the  contractors  at  the  time  of 
their  adoption  some  two  or  two  and  one-half  years  previous  to  this  date. 

Contractors  claimed  that  the  rule  as  regards  the  eight-hour  day  had  not  been 
at  that  time,  since  nor  previous  thereto,  enforced.  Further,  that  in  so  much  as 
the  rule  had  never  been  enforced,  it  was  of  the  same  effect  as  a  new  rule.  That 
90  days'  notice  of  the  rule  becoming  effective  should  be  served  on  the  con- 
tractors and  demanded  that  this  be  done. 
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Building  trades  employers'  association  committee  pointed  out  in  support  of 
their  demand  that  DO  days'  notice  he  served  on  the  employers;  that  this  con- 
stituted a  change  in  the  working  conditions,  and  the  fact  that  the  union  had 
adopted  in  its  working  rules  an  eight-hour  clause  had  really  no  bearing  what- 
ever on  the  question,  in  so  much  as  the  union  had  never  sought  to  enforce  the 
rule. 

The  building  trades  council  committee  claimed  that  the  rules  adopted  two 
years  ago  could  he  made  operative  at  this  time  without  any  further  notice. 

The  building  trades  employers'  association  committee  pointed  out  time  and 
again  that  it  was  necessary  that  this  matter  be  arbitrated.  In  so  much  as  a  num- 
);rr  of  employers'  associations  were  involved,  some  of  which  were  not  present 
by  representation;  stating  further,  that  arbitration  was  needed  to  cover  such 
points  as  how  much  overtime  should  be  allowed  for  getting  up  steam,  etc. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  to  the  building  trades  council  committee  that  in 
the  recent  difliculty  between  the  Master  Roofers'  Association  and  the  Roofers* 
Union,  the  association  having  locked  out  its  men  was  instructed  to  put  them 
hack  to  work  pending  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  arbitration,  and  the  build- 
ing trades  council  committee  was  asked  to  instruct  the  hoisting  engineers  to 
remain  at  work  under  the  old  conditions  pending  settlenu  nt  of  this  dispute  by 
arbitration,  proper  time  to  be  allowed  for  said  arbitration,  if  not  the  full  90 
days  demanded. 

it  being  impossible  to  reach  any  basis  of  settlement,  owing  to  the  stand  taken 
by  the  building  trades  coun--il  committee  that  committee  prepared  to  leave  the 
meet  ing.  Before  leaving  the  room  Acting  Secretary  Hague  asked  P.  H.  Mc- 
Carthy point-blank  whether  this  committee  was  to  understand  that  the  build- 
ing trades  council  absolutely  rei'us"d  to  arbitrate  this  matter  or  to  give  the  90 
days'  notice  reoiiested  by  the  employers.  A  "  yes "  or  "no"  reply  being  re- 
quested. Mr.  McCarthy  ivplhd  "  ' 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  t<»  meet  again  on  Thursday  afternoon,  August  28, 
1913,  at  the  .samu  place  and  hour. 

WM.  I-:.   ll.xtirK,  Acting  Secretary. 
<;:.o.  \Y.  CKAM.  Chairman. 


Kx  H  i  HIT   No.    .">:;. 

SKI'TKMMKlt   3,    1913. 

Mr.  P.  II.  MCCARTHY, 

J'rcxidcnt  Iluiltling  Trades  Council  !<an  FrandfCO,  <'<il. 

DKAK  Sn::  At  a  special  meeting  of  this  association  held  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 2.  11)13,  the  following  motion  was  duly  made,  seconded,  and  carried,  and  I 
as  x'cretary  was  instructed  to  send  you,  by  the  hands  of  our  committee,  a  copy 
of  same.  The  motion  was  as  follows; 

"That  this  association  instruct  the  Erectors'  Association  of  California  to 
lay  off  nil  their  nun  in  SMII  Francisco  and  Oakland  and  refuse  to  put  them  to 
work  until  the  building  trades  council  agree  to  arbitrate  the  present  difficulty 
with  the  hoisting  engineers. 

"That  this  association  instruct  the  Erectors'  Association  of  California  to 
grant  Mr.  .1.  G.  Williams  permission  to  go  ahead  on  the  Cliff  job. 

"That  the  Chair  instruct  the  delegates  from  each  of  the  affiliated  associa- 
tions to  take  tip  the  matter  with  their  respective  associations,  of  demanding  of 
the  building  trades  council  in  all  cases  where  changes  of  working  rules  or  in- 
crease of  wages  is  asked,  that  90  days'  notice  of  such  change  be  given  to  the 
craft  of  employers  affected." 
Yours,  very  truly, 

BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
Per  —  — .    Xcrr<  fury. 


EXHIBIT  No.  54. 

BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

Kan  Francisco,  September  JO,  1913. 
Mr.  P.  H.  MCCARTHY, 

Buildiny  Trades  Council,  x<m  Francisco,  Cat. 

DEAR  SIB:  At  a  regular  meeting  of  this  association  the  following  motion  was 
duly  made,  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously  by  the  votes  of  all  the  associa- 
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tions    whoso    names   are   signed    to    this   communication.      The    motion    wis    -is 
follows : 

"  We  demand  of  the  building  trades  council  that  they  order  all  their  hoistiiv 
engineers  and  steel  erectors  back  to  work  on  or  before  Saturday  morning' 
September  13,  1913,  under  the  old  conditions,  pending  the  set  (lenient  of  the 
difficulties  with  the  hoisting  engineers  and  steel  erectors  by  conference  with 
the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  ;  and  we  further  demand  in  the 
future  that  90  days'  notice  be  given  the  craft  of  employers  affected  where 
change  of  working  rules  or  increase  of  wages  is  asked." 
Yours,  very  truly, 

BUILDING  TKADI;S   EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

General  Contractors'  Association.  San  Francisco  Lumberman's  Club, 
San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Owners'  Association,  Master  House- 
smiths'  Association,  The  Lighting  Fixture  Club  of  San  Francisco, 
Master  Roofers  and  Manufacturers'  Association.  Concrete  Con- 
tractors' Association,  The  Furniture  and  Carpet  Trades'  Asso- 
ciation, Sheet  Metal  Contractors'  Association,  Electors'  Asso- 
ciation. 

EXHIBIT  No.  55. 

SEPTEMBER  11,  1913. 
Mr.  P.  H.  MCCARTHY, 

State  Building  Trades  Council,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

DEAR  SIR:  Referring  to  my  letter  of  September  10,  I  failed  to  inform  you  in 
that  communication  that  a  committee  of  six  was  appointed  to  confer  with  your 
body  should  they  so  desire,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  motion  quoted 
in  that  letter. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
By ,  Secretary. 


EXHIBIT  No.  r>G. 

SEPTEMBER  16,  1913. 
Mr.  P.  H.  MCCARTHY, 

President  Building  Trades  Council,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

DEAR  SIR:  Please  find  inclosed  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  at 
a  general  meeting  of  this  body  on  September  13.  1913.  As  secretary  of  the 
association,  I  was  instructed  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  same  for  your  in- 
formation. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
By ,  Secretary. 

BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

San  Francisco,  September  Jo,  1913. 

Whereas  the  hoisting  and  portable  engineers'  union,  Local  No.  59,  made  a  de- 
mand on  24  hours'  notice  on  or  about  August  2,  1913,  on  the  employers  for  time 
and  one-half  for  starting  the  fires  in  the  engines  to  raise  steam.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  $6  per  day  that  they  now  receive ;  and, 

Whereas  the  employers  deemed  this  outrageous  and  unjust  inasmuch  as  said  de- 
mand was  made  on  the  employer  without  the  usual  90  days'  notice ;  and. 

Whereas  the  erectors'  association  and  other  employers,  after  due  deliberation, 
decided  it  was  to  their  best  interests,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
at  large,  not  to  grant  this  increase,  and  call  a  halt  to  the  methods  of  building 
trades  unions  of  making  demands  and  enforcing  said  demands  without  con- 
sulting the  employer  or  giving  the  employer  90  days'  time;  and, 

Whereas  the  employers  of  hoisting  engineers  refused  to  grant  this  increase  and 
instructed  their  men  to  fire  up  at  8  a.  m.  and  the  other  men  to  start  work  as 
soon  as  steam  was  up;  the  result  being  that  the  other  men  did  not  go  to  work 
until  9  a.  m.,  losing  one  hour  each  day;  and. 

Whereas  upon  the  refusal  of  employers  to  pay  this  hour's  time,  not  earned,  the 
various  employers  were  declared  unfair  and  the  union  men  called  off  the 
•jobs  until  said  employer  paid  the  men  in  full  for  the  hour  they  did  not  work ; 
and, 
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Whereas  the  building  trades  employers'  association  requested  the  building 
trades  council  to  confer  with  the  said  building  trades  employers'  association 
with  a  view  to  adjusting  amicably  the  demands  on  lines  that  would  be  fair 
to  both  employer  and  employee ;  and, 

Whereas  after  meeting  several  times  with  the  building  trades  council,  said 
building  trades  council,  through  Mr.  P.  H.  McCarthy,  refused  absolutely  either 
to  give  the  90  days'  notice,  or  to  withdraw  the  demand  of  the  structural  iron 
workers  for  pay  during  time  when  the  men  were  not  working,  a  ruling  never 
before  heard  of  in  building  operation;  and, 

Whereas  the  building  trades  employers'  association,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1913,  sent  a  written  demand  to  Mr.  P.  H.  McCarthy,  president  of 
the  building  trades  council,  demanding  that  all  men  be  sent  back  to  work 
under  the  old  conditions,  on  Saturday,  September  13,  1913,  pending  confer- 
ence upon  the  entire  matter,  and  asking  him  to  appoint  a  committee  to  meet 
a  like  committee  from  said  building  trades  employers'  association;  and, 
Whereas  said  Mr.  P.  H.  McCarthy  and  said  building  trades  council  refused  and 
failed  to  send  the  men  back  to  work  on  September  13,  1913,  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

AV.S-O//VY/.  That  the  building  trades  employers'  association  demand  and  hereby 
does  demand  of  said  Mr.  P.  11.  McCarthy,  the  building  trades  council  ami  any 
and  all  unions  alVecled  by  this  strike,  that  all  men  return  to  work  under  the  old 
conditions  on  or  before  the  morning  of  September  18,  1913;  and.  be  it  further 

Ifrxnln-rl,  That  in  case  the  men  fail  to  appear  for  work  on  or  In-fore  the  18th 
day  of  September.  11)13,  the  members  of  this  building  trades  employers'  asso- 
ciation will  close  down  and  suspend  operations  on  Monday.  September  L"J,  1913, 
in  their  various  plants  and  upon  all  buildings  they  may  have  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  tlie  city  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  until  such  rime  as  the  build- 
ing trades  council  agrees  to  put  their  men  hack  to  work  under  the  old  conditions 
and  give  the  employers  the  !H>  days'  notice  of  any  proposed  change  of  conditions 
and  furrher  agrees  to  arbitrate  or  otherwise  adjust  the  entire  controversy;  and 
be  it  further 

/,Vxo/ivf/.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Mr.  P.  H.  McCarthy  and 
the  building  trades  council. 

Kx i M HIT  No.  57. 

SEPTEMBER  19,  1913. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  build- 
ing trades  employers'  association  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  above  date: 

"Thai    the  secretary   immediately  sent  to   Mr.  P.   II.   McCarthy  to  notify  Mr. 

P.  H.  McCarthy  and  the  building  trades  council,  that   Mr.  diaries  Wright  pre- 

1  his  request    to  the  executive  committee  of  the  building  trades  employers' 

;ition  ami  that  this  executive  commit  lee  will  convene  between  the  hours  of 

'.).  in  room  :;i7.  PaciJic  liuildiug.  on   ibis  Friday  uight.     If  the  blii1 

trades  council   will   notify   this  committee  in  writing  between  these  hours  that 

the  building  trades  council   will   accede  to  our  two  demands  of  September  1~>. 

I'.tl::.    namely:    First,   «.f  putting  the  men   back   to   work   immediately    under  old 

conditions;    second,   of   giving  90  days'    notice   of   the  demands   of   the   hoisting 

engineers  of  lime  and  one-half  for  time  used  in  getting  up  steam;  our  notices 

of  suspension  of  operations  will  not  be  posted  io-morrow  morning." 


EXHIBIT  No. 

BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

*<ui  Francisco,  December  8,  1913. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  hoisting  and  portable  engineers'  day's  work  shall 
be  from  7.45  a.  m.  to  12  noon  and  from  12.50  p.  m.  to  5  o'clock  p.  in. 

Where  the  engineer  is  required  by  the  employer  to  get  up  steam  in  the  morn- 
ing he  shall  report  at  7.1")  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  receive  for  such  overtime  50  cents. 

Building  Trades  Employers'  A^socia-          Building  Trades  Council: 
tion  : 

II.  P>.  Mooui-:.  P.  H.  Mc<  \\UTHY. 

CHAS.   WIJIGHT,  F.  C.  M  \(  DO.XAI.D. 

H.  J.  RALSTON.  J.  J.  MURPHY. 
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BUILDING  THADKS  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION-, 

December  (j,  11)13. 
Mr.  P.  H.  MCCARTHY, 

President  Building  Trades  Conn  oil,  San  Francisco. 

DEAR  SIR:  Will  state  that  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association,  in  line 
with  our  recent  agreement  to  meet  and  arbitrate,  if  necessary,  the  question  of 
time  and  one-half  as  demanded  by  the  hoisting  engineers  for  overtime  for  get- 
up  steam  in  the  morning,  have  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  meet  with  a 
like  committee  from  your  council,  and  as  the  90  days  will  shortly  expire  we  ask 
that  the  joint  committee  meet  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

II.  F>.  MOORE,  President. 

EXHIBIT  No.  59. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  September  19,  1015. 
To  the  BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Agreeable  to  decision  rendered  by  Charles  Wright,  to  whom  the 
building  trades  council  submitted  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  indi- 
vidual steel-erecting  contractors  in  1910  for  a  decision  as  to  its  validity,  and 
since  the  said  Charles  Wright  has  decided  that  the  agreement  does  not  hold 
because  of  its  being  violated  continuously  by  both  parties  to  the  agreement,  and 
since  the  question  has  continued  to  occupy  such  unsettled  conditions,  it  is 
agreed  that  we  now,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  building  trades  council, 
serve  notice  that  90  days  from  date  overtime  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-halt" 
will  be  charged  whenever  the  engineer  is  employed  to  get  up  steam  in  the 
morning. 

P.  H.  MCCARTHY, 
President  Sun  Francisco  Building  Trades  Council. 


EXHIBIT  No.  60. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

City  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

— ,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  general 
contractor  doing  business  in  San  Francisco,  and  conducting  his  work  in  harmony 
with  the  building  trades  council ;  that  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  figure  work  in  behalf  of  his  firm  for  certain  buildings  for 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Co. ;  that  prior  to  figuring  and  submitting  bids 
for  such  work,  in  order  to  protect  his  interests  and  make  sure  of  the  conditions 
that  would  regulate  and  govern  certain  classes  of  work  to  be  done,  he  sought 
information  from  Mr.  H.  D.  H.  Connick,  director  of  works  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  Co.  and  from  the  building  trades  council ;  that  among  other  classes 
of  work  on  which  information  was  sought  particular  inquiry  was  made  as  to 
what  craft  would  do  the  placing  and  nailing  of  staff  work ;  that  affiant  was 
notified  and  advised  by  Director  of  Works  Connick  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  Co.  and  by  several  officials  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  San 
Francisco,  that  the  rules  of  the  building  trads  department  require  that  the 
framing  and  nailing  of  staff  would  be  done  by  carpenters;  that  acting  upon 
this  information  and  the  further  knowledge  that  on  all  previously  constructed 
expositions  this  work  was  framed  and  nailed  by  carpenters;  that  acting  on 
this  information  affiant  figured  on  the  basis  of  using  carpenters  to  nail  up  staff. 


Sworn  to  before  Notary  D.  B.  Richards. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

City  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

William  E.  Hague,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  is  now  and 
has  at  all  times  during  the  three  years  last  past,  been  the  secretary  of  the 
general  contractors'  association,  incorporated;  that  he  witnessed  the  signatures 
of  the  following-named  individuals,  to  wit,  Lange  &  Bergstrom,  Strehlow, 
Freese  &  Peterson,  McLaren  &  Peterson,  John  Monk,  Reese  &  Rountree, 
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to  the  original  affidavits  of  which  the  above  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  in  all 
particulars  and  respects  as  to  the  substance  thereof;  that  the  original  affidavits 
hereinbefore  referred  to  were,  on  the  15th  day  of  January,  11)14,  transmitted 
through  the  Tailed  States  mail,  with  the  postage  thereon  prepaid,  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  that  said  original  affidavits  can  not  therefore 
be  made  a  part  hereof. 

WILLIAM  K.  H.UUK. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of  August,  1914. 

[SEAL.]  L.  II.  AXDEKSOX, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  Cil  y  and  County  of  Xan  i'rancixco, 

IS  talc  of  California. 


KXHIBIT  No.  01. 

NOYKMIJKK  21,  1013. 
Mr.  AViLLiA}r  J.  SPENCER, 

^'•'(•rcfarir  liHilditif/  Trades   Department. 

America)!  Federal  ion  of  Labor.  Prattle,   WnxJi. 

PE\K  Sin:  We,  the  undersigned  contractors,  who  up  to  the  present  time  con- 
stitute all  the  contractors  erecting  buildings  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  Co..  in  San  Francisco,  do  emphatically  enter  our  protest 
against  the  plasterers  putting  up  staff  work  on  the  various  buildings. 

We  know  from  experience  that  carpenters  are  more  competent  to  do  this 
work  than  plasterers,  as  the  plasterers  so  far  employed  have  proven  themselves 
1't  !><•  inexperienced  and  incompetent  in  performing  this  class  of  work  satis- 
factorily. Further,  it  has  been  the  custom  at  all  previous  expositions  in  this 
country  for  the  carpenters  to  nail  up  staff. 

We  figured  t'lis  work  to  be  put  up  by  carpenters  as  carpenters'  tools  only  are 
us<»d,  and  there  is  much  other  woodwork  to  bo  done  in  connection  with  staff. 
We  have  several  millions  of  dollars  invested  at  present  in  these  buildings. 
We  wore  told  by  the  exposition  company  and  the  representatives  of  the  build- 
ing trades  council  of  this  city  that  there  would  be  no  jurisdictional  disputes 
during  the  construction  of  the  fair  buildings,  and  that  this  work  was  to  be  done 
by  carpenters.  We  figured  accordingly  and  now  the  plasterers  demand  that 
this  work  be  put  up  by  them.  We  believe  this  is  unfair  to  us,  the  exposition 
company,  and  the  building  trades  council. 

This  demand  of  the  plasterers  will  not  be  conceded  by  the  contractors  build- 
ing these  buildings,  as  it  would  mean  a  great  financial  loss  to  us,  which  we 
can  not  afford. 

We  earnestly  request  you  to  present  this  matter  to  the  proper  committee 
so  that  our  position  will  be  clearly  understood. 

The  contractors  in  San  Francisco  are  at  the  present  time,  and  have  been  for 
many  years  past,  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  building  trades  council 
of  this  city,  and  it  is  our  desire  that  nothing  happen  to  disturb  this  friendly 
relation  that  has  been  so  satisfactory  to  the  building  trades  council  and  the 
contractors  of  San  Francisco. 

Hoping  this  communication  will  be  received  in  the  same  spirit  it  is  written, 
and  with  best  wishes  for  the  American  Federaton  of  Labor,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

LAXCJT;  &  BEROSTROM. 
AY.  W.  AXDEKSOX  tS:  Co., 
Ter  DAN  II.  WAGNER. 

STREHI.OW,    FKEESK   &   I'ETERSEN, 
Per  It.  C.  STREITLOW. 

REESE  &  ROUXTREE, 
PerE.  L.  REESE. 
I.  MONK. 
NEIL  A.  MI-LEAN. 

McLERAX    &    1'ETEESEN. 
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EXHIKIT  Xo.  (>2. 
[Telegram.] 

NOVKMMKU  'JS,  1913. 

TO    P.    H.     McCAKTHY, 

Watiivnffton  Hotel,  Seattle: 

What  is  the  decision  of  the  federation  about  nailing  on  stair*'     Wire  imme- 
diately.     Collect. 

A.     II. 


No  reply  received  to  this  telegram.  P.  H.  McCarthy  returned  to  town  a  (V\v 
days  later.  The  building  trades  council  in  San  Francisco  replied  over  the  phone 
to  go  ahead  with  carpenters. 


EXHIBIT  No.  63. 

Whereas  the  journeymen  plasterers  have  struck  on  all  plasterwork  in  progress 

in  San  Francisco,  on  account  of  the  staff  work  on  world's  fair  buildings  being 

put  up  by  carpenters;  and 
Whereas  said  strike  is  not  authorized  by  the  building  trades  council  and  is  in 

direct  violation  of  the  decision  of  said  council  in  this  controversy   (that  nail- 

ing up  of  staff  in  the  exposition  buildings  should  be  done  by  carpenters)  ;  and 
Whereas  this  is  a  jurisdictioual  dispute  only  as  between  carpenters  and  plas- 

terers : 

Wherefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  stand  of  the  members  of  this  association  doing  plaster 
work  in  the  exposition  grounds  and  elsewhere  in  installing  staff  work  with  car- 
penters be  accorded  the  full  support  of  the  organization  ;  further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  association  be  requested  to  secure  such 
journeymen  plasterers  as  are  obtainable  and  proceed  with  plaster  work  in  their 
contracts  wherever  possible. 

The  above  resolution  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  general 
contractors'  association  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  17,  1913. 


EXHIBIT  No.  64. 

Whereas  Local  Plasterers'  Union,  No.  66,  has  demanded  50  per  cent  of  the  labor 
involved  in  nailing  up  staff  work  on  exposition  buildings,  at  a  labor  increased 
cost  of  50  per  cent,  which  work  has  heretofore,  at  all  previous  expositions 
held  in  the  United  States,  been  performed  by  carpenters  only ;  and 
Whereas  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco  have  awarded  this  work 
to  journeymen  carpenters  only,  in  accordance  with  an  understanding  between 
the  Panama  Pacific  fair  officials,  the  build  ing  trades  council,  and  the  con- 
tractors, before  the  contracts  were  awarded,  as  a  result  of  which  decisions 
the  members  of  Local  Plasterers'  Union,  No.  66,  have  walked  out  on  all  plaster- 
ing work  in  San  Francisco;  and 

Whereas  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco  has  therefore  organized 
a  new  local  union  of  journeymen  plasterers,  known  as  Plasterers'  Local  Union 
No.  1,  and  which  action  has  received  the  support  of  the  General  Contractors' 
Association  of  San  Francisco:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  all  organizations  affiliated  with  the  building 
trades  employers'  association  and  the  individual  members  thereof  hereby  in- 
dorse said  action  of  said  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco. 


Kxnir.iT  Xo.  <;:>. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

John  Biller,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  My  namo  is  John  Biller ; 
I  reside  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  ;  I  am  by  occupation  a  contractor. 
On  or  about  the  10th  day  of  January,  1914,  I  was  engaged  in  erecting  a  building 
on  the  west  side  of  Larkin  Street,  south  of  California  Street,  in  said  city  and 
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county.  At  about  r>  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  said  day  I  saw  a  number  of  men 
whom  I  recognized  as  plasterers  and  hod  carriers  walking  by  the  building  which 
I  was  erecting.  The  men  working  for  nie  quit  about  5  o'clock  that  day  and  I 
walked  up  California  Street  with  some  of  them.  "While  standing  near  the  corner 
of  California  and  Larkin  Streets  waiting  for  a  car  I  saw  that  there  were  from 
four  to  five  of  the  plasterers  who  had  passed  the  building,  and  whom  I  knew  to  be 
members  of  Local  Union  No.  66,  standing  on  each  corner,  and  some  other  mem- 
bers of  that  union  were  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  block. 

There  was  a  job  of  plastering  being  done  on  the  east  side  of  Larkin  Street 
just  north  of  California,  and  I  saw  at  least  four  or  live  plasterers,  members  of 
Local  Union  No.  66,  on  each  corner,  with  others  scattered  throughout  the 
Mock;  while  waiting  there  I  saw  two  plasterers  come  out  of  the  building  on 
Larkin  Street,  near  California,  that  I  have  just  mentioned;  when  they  reached 
the  corner  of  California  and  Larkin  Streets  they  were  stopped  by  some  of  the 
members  of  Local  Union  Xo.  (!('»  who  were  standing  there  and  whom  I  recognised 
as  plasterers  and  hod  carriers;  they  stopped  these  men  who  had  just  left  the 
other  job  and  called  them  all  sorts  of  names,  including  son  of  a  bitch,  skunk, 
scab,  and  cur.  One  of  the  members  of  66  got  SO  angry  that  he  knocked  one  of 
the  men  who  had  just  quit  the  other  building  down;  there  were  two  of  these 
men  together  who  had  so  quit  the  job  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  when  the  other 
fellow  saw  his  coworker  knocked  down,  he  ran  and  goi  on  a  California  Street 
car:  after  the  plasterers,  who  was  a  member  of  66,  had  knocked  this  man  down 
he  started  to  jump  on  him  and  I  hollered  and  started  toward  him;  he  immedi- 
ately left  the  man  and  started  for  me;  there  were  two  or  three  of  his  own  kind 
who  got  between  us  and  would  not  let  him  attack  me;  while  we  were  arguing 
the  question,  a  watchman  from  this  latter  job  came  out  of  the  building  and  he 
was  knocked  down  by  one  of  these  plasierers,  a  member  of  66,  and  kicked  in 
the  fa<v  by  the  same  man.  I  recognized  these  men  who  made  the  attack  as 
plasterers  of  Xo.  <;<;.  After  that  the  men  all  broke  away  and  ran.  When  the 
man  who  had  knocked  the  plasterer  down  started  toward  me  it  gave  the  plas- 
terer a  chance  to  run  and  he  ran  into  a  private  residence  for  protection.  After 
the  other  plasterer  had  knocked  the  watchman  down  and  kicked  him  in  the  face 
they  all  scattered  and  ran  in  different  directions.  We  followed  the  man  who 
bad  knocked  the  watchman  down,  thinking  that  we  might  get  an  oflicer  to  arrest 
him,  but  we  lost  track  of  him  in  making  some  of  the  corners,  and  I  suppose  he 
hid  in  some  out-of-the-way  place. 

JOHN  BII.F.EU. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  t«>  before  me  this  L'Tth  day  of  August,  A.  I).  191-4. 

D.  B.  RICHARDS. 
Notary  ruhlir  in  <iml  for  Ifir  Citi/  and  Coutitii  of 

Fraucixco,  State  of  California. 


K\n  i  r. 1 1 

STVIK   or   ( 1  AI.TFOTIXTA, 

Cit n  an<l  Count y  of  Xan  Francisco,  ss: 

Frank  W.  Aitken.  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  My  name  is 
Frank  W.  Aitken:  1  reside  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  and  am  an 
attorney  at  law  duly  admitted  to  practice  and  practicing  in  said  city  and  county. 
On  Saturday,  the  17th  day  of  January,  1914,  I  went  with  one  Louis  Salinas  to 
the  Mission  Police  Station  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  search  made  of  the  meet- 
ing place  and  headquarters  of  the  plasterers'  union,  tinder  a  search  warrant 
issued  on  a  charge  brought  by  Salinas,  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  certain 
members  of  said  union,  and  that  they  had  taken  away  his  kit  of  tools  from  him 
and  told  him  that  he  would  find  them  at  the  said  headquarters,  the  address  of 
which  he  claimed  they  had  then  given  him  by  writing  the  same  in  his  pocket 
memorandum  book.  On  said  day,  about  4.30  p.  m.,  Salinas  and  I,  accompanied 
by  three  or  four  police  officers,  visited  said  union  headquarters  and  said  officers 
searched  the  same,  but  did  not  find  said  kit  of  tools.  At  the  time  we  were  at 
the  said  headquarters  there  were  about  a  hundred  men  there,  whom  we  were 
told  were  all  members  of  the  union.  We  were  at  the  said  headquarters  for  a 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Salinas,  one  of  said 
officers,  and  1  walked  from  the  headquarters  at  Fourteenth,  near  Church,  Street, 
to  the  junction  of  Church,  Market,  and  Fifteenth  Streets,  about  two  blocks 
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away,  where  the  officer  left  us  and  started  to  walk  down  Market  Street.  I 
made  an  appointment  with  Salinas  for  the  following  Monday  and  walked  over 
to  the  drug  store  to  send  a  telephone  message  before  going  home.  Just  as  I 
turnod  toward  the  store,  and  as  Salinas  was  starting  to  cross  Market  Street 
to  take  a  car,  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  in  the  union's  headquarters,  and 
who,  with  about  a  dozen  others,  had  followed  us  when  we  loft  there,  attacked 
him  from  behind,  struck  him  on  the  side  of  the  face  with  his  tist  and  knocked 
him  down;  at  the  same  time  another  man  who  had  been  in  the  headquarters 
and  who  had  followed  us,  also  struck  him,  and  two  or  three  others  who  had 
been  standing  on  the  opposite  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Church  Streets  ran  over 
toward  him,  shouting,  "That's  right;  kill  the  scab.  Kill  him,"  etc.  The  officer 
who  had  been  with  us  had  crossed  Church  Street  when  Salinas  was  first  struck; 
hearing  his  outcry  he  turned  and  came  running  bark  and  seized  the  man  who 
had  first  struck  Salinas  and  who  had  continued  to  pummel  him  during  the  time 
the  officer  was  returning.  All  of  the  other  men  scattered  when  they  saw  the 
officer  returning.  The  man  who  was  seized  by  the  police  officer  was  placed 
under  arrest  and  taken  in  the  patrol  wagon  to  the  station.  Both  of  the  men 
who  struck  Salinas  were  men  who  had  been  in  the  headquarters  when  we  were 
there,  and  who  then  at  a  time  when  Salinas  and  I  were  alone  in  said  head- 
quarters and  the  officers  were  engaged  in  making  search  for  the  tools,  had 
threatened  that  when  they  got  a  chance  they  would  fix  him  so  he  would  not 
need  any  tools  any  more. 

FKANK  W.  AITKEN. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  28th  day  of  August,  1914. 

D.  B.  RICHARDS, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  tlic  (1ifif  and  County  of  Kan  Francisco, 

State  of  California. 

EXHIBIT  No.  67. 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  ss: 

Grant  Fee,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says :  My  name  is  Grant  Fee ; 
I  reside  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  and  by  occupation  I  am  a  con- 
tractor. 

On  or  about  the  3d  or  4th  day  of  January  of  this  year,  on  the  attention  of 
the  chief  of  police  being  called  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  plasterers  engaged 
in  work  then  under  construction,  he  ordered  certain  officers  specially  detailed 
to  protect  said  plasterers  and  to  see  that  no  violence  occurred  on  any  of  the 
various  buildings  where  plastering  work  was  being  done.  Some  days  after- 
wards, about,  to  wit,  the  7th  or  8th  of  January,  I  learned  that  these  officers 
had  been  withdrawn  from  this  detail ;  I  was  unable  to  get  into  communication 
with  the  chief  of  police  on  that  day,  but  on  the  following  day,  that  is,  the  8th 
or  9th  of  January,  Mr.  William  E.  Hague  and  I  went  down  to  Chief  of  Police 
White's  office  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  reason  why 
the  officers  so  detailed  had  been  withdrawn  from  said  detail.  The  chief  stated 
that  he  did  not  know  of  the  officers  having  been  withdrawn,  or  of  any  order, 
excepting  his  order  for  officers  to  be  so  detailed,  but  that  on  the  day  previous 
to  the  interview  he  had  been  indisposed  and  not  at  his  office.  He  then  rang 
for  the  chief  clerk  and  asked  him  if  any  orders  had  been  given  withdrawing 
the  said  special  details.  The  chief  clerk  came  in  and  stated  that  on  the  previ- 
ous day  a  message  came  to  him  over  the  phone  ordering  him  to  withdraw  the 
special  detail  from  this  class  of  duty ;  that  the  party  speaking  had  stated  that 
he  was  Mr.  Rolph,  the  mayor.  On  the  chief  then  asking  the  chief  clerk  if  he 
was  sure  it  was  the  mayor,  the  chief  clerk's  reply  was  that  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  mayor's  voice  to  be  positive  of  it,  but  he  was  satisfied 
in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  the  mayor,  and  that  he  had  issued  the  order  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  chief  at  that  point  threw  up  his  hands  and  said,  "  Well,  you  see  where 
I  am;  that's  above  me."  We  thanked  the  chief  for  his  courtesy,  and  retired 
from  the  office. 

GRANT  FEE. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  27th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1914. 

D.  B.  RICHARDS, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  tlie  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 

State  of  California. 
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STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

City  and  County  of  &<in-  Francisco,  *«: 

William  E.  Hague,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  I  have  read  the 
foregoing  affidavit  of  (Irani  Fee;  the  facts  therein  set  forth  as  to  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Fee  anil  myself  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police  and  our  conversation  with 
him  and  with  the  chief  clerk  are  correct. 

WILLIAM  E.  HAGVK. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  27th  day  of  August,  11)1  I. 

D.  B.  RICHARDS, 
Notary  Public  in  anil  for  the  City  and  County  of  tfnn  l-'runcisco, 

State  of  California. 


EXHIBIT  No.  08. 
}T7AX,TIS8. 

Jununru  6. — Messrs.  Phelps.  Iljmsen.  and  Weakley,  win.  had  been  working 
<»ii  the  exposition  grounds,  while  returning  from  their  work  were  assaulted  at 
Fillmore  and  Broadway  and  beaten. 

.liintuin.i  ?'.— W.  II.  Seeman  and  E.  Judd,  who  had  been  working  at  Geary 
and  Stockton  Streets,  were  badly  beaten  upon  their  return  to  hotel  at  Sixth  and 
Howard  Streets,  at  .l.-l.",  p.  m..  and  S.-enian  had  to  remain  in  hospital  for  four 
days,  \\hile  Judd  was  contined  to  his  bed.  Both  men  were  badly  beaten  and 
stamped  upon.  In  the  morning  strikers  got  into  the  work  at  Geary,  west  of 
Hyde  Street,  and  drove  plasterers  off  from  the  job. 

JdHiifirii  <S. — I,.  G.  Dairle.  foreman  for  MacDonald  <S.  Kahn  job  at  Fifth  and 
Mission  Streets,  wa.s  badly  beaten  and  cut  with  brass  knuckles  as  he  went 
down  a  little  early  to  start  up  the  work.  At  o.l.l  p.  m.  two  men,  working  on 
the  ('alien  .job  (Rosenberg,  owner)  at  Larkin  and  California  Streets,  were 
attacked  and  the  watchman  on  the  job  was  badly  beaten  because  he  blew  a 
police  whistle.  The  third  man  on  the  job  was  caught  on  his  way  home,  and 
refusing  to  join  union  No.  ('.<;  was  roughly  handled,  and  told  that  if  he  went 
back  to  work  on  the  job  he  would  be  killed.  In  the  evening  materials  were 
destroyed  at  *Jor»r»  .Mission  Street,  on  Ward  &  Goodwin  job. 

January  9.— At  T.:;n  a.  m.  Al  Smith,  a  hod  carrier  for  Ward  vvc  Goodwin,  was 
attacked  and  beaten  up  in  front  of  the  IMielan  I'.uilding  on  his  way  to  work. 

.In H mi rii  '.>.  Between  !..'}<)  and  '_'  p.  ia.  two  plasterers  were  badly  beaten  up 
near  4~>7  Ellis  Street. 

Exinmr  No.  ('.'.». 

JANUARY  10,  1914. 

lion.  JA.MKS  Uoi.ru,  Jr., 

Mayor  of  the  Cits/  ami  Cnunhi  of  Smi  rrnm-lxco, 

City  Hall,  1M1  Market  Street,  City. 

PKAR  SIT;:  This  association,  on  behalf  of  its  members  and  the  building  in- 
dustry of  this  city,  and  the  many  who  have  suffered  heavy  financial  loss, 
wishes  to  call  to  your  attention  the  unlawful  acts  which  are  being  committed 
daily.  We  allude  to  certain  journeymen  plasterers  who  are  congregating 
around  the  various  buildings  being  plastered  in  this  city  in  large  numbeis 
and  with  a  view  to  committing  violence  upon  plasterers  at  work  on  same. 

Several  months  ago  a  jurisdictional  dispute  arose  between  the  journeymen 
plasterers  and  journeymen  carpenters  of  this  city  on  the  nailing  up  of  staff 
work  on  exposition  buildings,  and  as  a  result  of  the  controversy  the  local 
1*1  a  stores'  Union,  No.  66,  walked  out  and  refused  to  work  on  any  building  in 
this  city.  The  building  trades  council  then  formed  a  new  union,  and  this 
association,  having  in  mind  the  best  interests  of  the  citizens  of  this  city,  has 
been  endeavoring  to  carry  on  the  work  on  buildings  now  under  construction 
by  employing  such  plasterers  as  have  joined  the  new  union. 

During  the  last  week  numerous  instances  of  violence  have  occurred,  and 
it  has  been  impossible  to  protect  the  men  working  on  the  various  buildings. 

Inclosed  herewith  you  will  find  a  partial  list  of  casualties  which  have  oc- 
curred from  day  to  day. 
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We  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  men  of  the 
new  union  who  are  willing  to  do  the  work  that  Plasterers'  Union,  No.  66,  has 
refused  to  do. 

AVe  earnestly  request  that  you  use  such  power  at  your  command  as  will 
enable  us  to  carry  on  the  work  in  this  city  without  having  our  men  assaulted. 

Trusting  that  this  communication  will  receive  your  usual   careful  attention, 
and  assuring  you  that   we  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  you   in   a   reasonable 
solution  of  this  trouble,  we  are, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

(tKNKRAL    CONTRACTORS'    ASSOCIATION. 


EXHIBIT  No.  To. 

MAYOR'S  OFFICE. 

&<ni  Fninrixcn.  ./unmirii  Li,   /.')///. 
Mr.  CHARLES  YV.  GOMPERTZ,  PresMrnl. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  E.  HAGUE,  Secretaru, 

General  Contractors'  Association,  1 10  Jessie  Street,  San  Francisco. 
I»E.\R  SIRS:  Your  letter  of  January  10,  1914,  has  been  received  by  me  to-day. 
I  regret  deeply  the  unfortunate  controversy  to  which  it  relates. 
Much   as    1    wish   that   some   opportunity   were   afforded    me   of   settling    this 
disastrous  dispute,  it  is,  of  course,  not  within  my  power  as  mayor. 

My  official  powers  are  limited  to  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order — to  com- 
pelling both  sides  of  every  dispute  to  keep  within  the  law.  To  this  end  all 
my  authority  will  be  exerted. 

The  peace  of  the  city  must  not  be  disturbed. 

I  have  ordered  the  chief  of  police  to  investigate  the  statements  contained  in 
your   letter,  and   demand  that  nothing  be  left  undone  to  enforce  the  law  im- 
partially and  maintain  absolute  order. 
Yours  respectfully, 

JAMES  ROLPH,  Jr.,  Mayor. 


EXHIBIT  No.  71. 

JANTARY   !<*>,  101  t. 

Mr.  JAMES  ROLPH,  Jr., 

Mayor  of  San  Franrim-o.   San  Francisco,   Cal. 

DEAR  SIR:  At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation of  San  Francisco,  composed  of  general  contractors'  association,  con- 
crete contractors'  association,  San  Francisco  Lumbermen's  Club,  master  house- 
smiths'  association,  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Owners'  Association,  the 
furniture  and  carpet  trades'  association,  sheet  metal  contractors'  association, 
the  Lighting  Fixture  Club  of  San  Francisco,  Erectors'  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia, master  roofers'  and  manufacturers'  association,  cabinet  manufacturers' 
association,  and  individual  members,  held  on  January  14,  1914,  the  president  was 
instructed  to  communicate  to  you  their  unanimous  prayer  that  you  employ 
your  best  efforts  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  city  and  protect  law-abiding 
union  mechanics  while  at.  their  employment  and  in  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness  from  assault  by  organized  gangs  of  plasterers  now  on  strike  or  by 
their  sympathizers. 

The  writer  believes  that  every  person  whether  beggar,  workman,  or  capitalist 
alike  is  entitled  to  full  protection  while  living  within  the  law  if  it  takes  all 
of  our  police  force  to  accomplish  it. 

lielieveing  that  you  feel  the  same  and  will,  without  reserve,  grant  this  pro- 
tection to  the  fullest  extent  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  present  controversy 
over  jurisdictions!  disputes  between  workmen,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

r>riLi>Txa  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
,  Pre-sid-cnt. 
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EXHIBIT  Xo.  7± 

MAYOR'S  OFFICE, 

tiun  Francisco,  Jannarif  17,  101^. 
Mr.  R.  B.  MOORE, 

President  Buihlinc/  Trade  Emitloycr*'  Association, 

'}•>.',  Pacific  Build  in  f/,  tian  Francisco. 

DEAR  SIR:  Your  communication  of  even  date  was  received  by  me  at  4.10 
p.  in.,  contents  noted,  and  I  hasten  to  apprise  you  of  the  fact  that  during  my 
term  of  office  nothing  lias  been  left  undone  to  enforce  the  law,  and,  in  the 
controversy  to  which  you  direct  my  attention,  impartially  maintained  absolute 
order. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

.1. \.MKS  lloi. PH.  Ma i/or. 

EXHIBIT  No.  7.".. 

JAM  AUV  1G,  1914. 
Mr.  P.  H.  MCCARTHY, 

President  /iuildiiif/  Traded  Council,  Kan  7-'/v/w/xro.  Cm. 

DKAR  SIR  :  Following  the  unanimous  instructions  given  the  writer  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  building  trades  employers'  association,  held  on  .January  14,  1914, 
I  most  ivsiHM-ifnlly  ask  that  you  do  all  in  your  power  to  protect  plasterers 
holding  union  cards  of  Loral  Union  No.  1  while  at  their  work  and  going  to 
and  from  their  dwelling  places  a::ainst  organized  gangs  of  Plasterers'  Union 
No.  (If),  or  their  sympathizers  who  have  in  the  past  and,  no  doubt,  will  endeavor 
in  the  future  to  maltreat  iheni;  and  that  you  will  also  endeavor  to  supply 
all  plasterers  necessary  to  enable  the  work  on  hand  to  be  completed  with 
.safety  and  without  violence  against  the  plasterers  of  Local  Union  Xo.  1. 

Relieving  that  this  request  will  be  complied  with  as  far  as  you  are  able  to  do 
so,  I  am, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

1'.    M.IMNC;  TI.-MIKS   KMIM  OYKKS*   ASSOCIATION, 
,  President. 


KxHir.ir  No.  74. 

STAIK   P>rn.i>:N<;  TKAIH;-/   <'or.\ni.  OF  <  'AI.IKORMA. 

Xun  Frtinrixrit,  ./annarit  /?,  1!H  ',. 
Mr.  K.  Ii.  Mooia:. 

J'rcxiilrut  nnildiiif/  Tnnlcx  7-;////>/o/.-  -  iation. 

Pucijir  liHililiHt/,   Citij. 

JU-.AK  Sn::  lieplying  n>  y..ur  favor  of  ihe  Kith.  I  beg  to  advise  that  the  brick- 
layers and  plasiercrs'  strike  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  plasterers  organization, 
as  a  result  of  a  long  coiiieivn'v  in  this  oHice  held  yesterday  afternoon,  agreed 
to  abide  by  the  laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  building  trades  council  and 
resume  work  on  Monday,  afliliat«-d  with  the  San  Francisco  iUiilding  Trades 
Council  and  the  Stale  Kuilding  Trades  Council  of  California,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  said  organization. 

Also  that  ail  plasterers  now  working  in  San  Francisco  and  carrying  the 
current  quarterly  working  card  of  the  State  building  trades'  council  be  on  the 
same  fooling  as  all  oilier  members  of  Golden  (Jate  Lodge,  Xo.  (JO,  placed  in 
good  standing  in  that  organization,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
benefits,  including  insurance  of  the  international  organization  of  plasterers. 

Also  the  local  union  of  plasterers  known  as  Casters  and  Mohlers,  .\'o.  4(iU.  be 
reinstated  in  good  standing  and  with  full  boneh'ts  of  the  international  organi- 
zation. 

The  carpenters  are  to  continue  solely  and  alone  io  frame,  erect,  and  nail  up 
staff  work,  as  they  are  now  doing,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  subject  to  the 
decision  as  laid  down  in  section  <>  of  the  agreement  made  by  labor  for  labor 
with  the  Panama-i'acilic  Exposition  Co.,  signed  in  August.  1012. 

As  a  result — and  the  work  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task— peace  and  harmony 
will  reign,  and  we  hope  will  continue  to  reign  more  particularly  now  that  we 
have  demonstrated  to  some  that  the  law  must  be  lived  up  to. 
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Believing  that  this  will   give  you  the  required  informal  ion.  as  well  as  con- 
siderable peace  of  mind.  I,  with  sincerest  wishes,  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

P.  H.  MCCARTHY. 


Kxmr.iT  No.  7."). 
SA.N   IKA.NCISCO  BOYCOTTED. 

THE  CITI/KNS'  AI.MANCK  OK  SAN   FRANCISCO, 

^nn   I'r<incixco,  Cal. 

For  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  San  Francisco  men  of  affairs,  and 
indeed  of  the  citizenry  in  general,  to  side-step  every  important  issue  in  con- 
nection with  labor  or  industrial  difficulties. 

Every  time  it  has  been  brought  forward  that  important  interests  and  powerful 
business  associations  should  decide  as  between  a  false  and  true  economic  policy 
the  business  man  of  San  Francisco  has  timidly  stepped  aside ;  there  are  times, 
however,  when  he  must  take  the  burden  of  decision  on  his  own  shoulders; 
just  now,  and  because  of  this  very  bad  habit  of  side-stepping,  a  very  grave 
danger  threatens  our  business  interests. 

The  entire  Northwest  is  ailame  against  San  Francisco  and  every  industrial 
and  commercial  body  in  that  section  is  passing  resolutions  with  a  view  to 
bringing  San  Francisco  to  time  in  a  case  of  gross  discrimination  as  to  the 
chief  products  of  the  Northwest,  namely,  finished  pine  or  fir.  It  is  demanded 
that  San  Francisco  clean  up  this  matter,  and  it  is  asked  of  the  smaller  and 
larger  business  interests  here  that  that  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  to  make 
the  milling  interests  of  SanJTrancisco  abrogate  the  existing  agreements  between 
themselves  and  the  journeymen  millmen's  unions.  It  is  claimed  and  not  denied 
that  some  11  years  ago  the  millmen  of  San  Francisco  and  the  millmen's  unions 
entered  into  an  alliance  by  which  the  finished  fir  and  pine  products  of  the 
northwestern  country  were  denied  an  entrance  to  this  city.  This  agreement, 
through  the  tacit  consent  of  the  contractors,  the  builders,  and  the  architects, 
was  put  in  force  and  every  stick  of  finished  fir  or  pine  on  the  unfair  list  of 
the  unions  was  denied  admittance  to  this  city,  and  the  embargo  has  been 
effective  for  the  time  mentioned  and  is  still  in  effect.  This  embargo  affects  not 
only  the  Norhtwest,  but  all  sections  of  California  where  lumber  is  fashioned 
into  dressed  joists,  window  and  door  frames,  and  windows  and  doors. 

I  have  just  been  notified  of  a  new  feature  developing  in  this  situation.  This 
consists  in  the  northwestern  buyers  of  San  Francisco-made  goods  refusing  to 
further  trade  in  this  center  until  such  action  is  taken  by  the  local  mill  owners 
and  the  unions  to  open  the  market  to  the  product  of  the  Northwest  for  their 
finished  pine  and  fir.  It  is  the  idea  of  those  behind  the  boycott  to  attack  the 
vendors  here,  manufacturers,  dealers,  or  agents,  and  to  notify  them  that  until 
a  fair  attitude  is  adopted  toward  all  outside  communities  San  Francisco,  in  its 
false  economic  position,  will  be  isolated.  The  Northwest,  thoroughly  aroused, 
through  its  lumber  dealers  and  through  its  commercial  bodies  and  individual 
manufacturers,  asks  for  a  free  importation  of  its  lumber  in  this  market,  or,  if 
that  is  denied,  the  same  interests  proposes  a  boycott  of  all  manufactured  goods 
made  in  San  Francisco  or  sold  by  San  Francisco  agents,  jobbers,  or  brokers. 
It  is  the  intention  of  those  having  charge  of  the  campaign  against  this  unholy 
and  unfair  business  agreement  to  so  act  that  San  Francisco  will  be  forced  to 
open  its  doors  to  the  lumber  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  information  as  to 
intentions  is  absolutely  reliable,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  northwestern 
people  to  force  this  issue  upon  us. 

By  following  such  a  course  the  cities  of  Portland,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma,  as 
well  as  the  smaller  jobbing  and  manufacturing  centers  of  the  Northwest,  will 
certainly  benefit  greatly,  for  if  we  lose  our  trade  as  jobbers  and  manufacturers 
through  such  a  widespread  boycott  (the  demand  remaining)  the  trade  pre- 
viously coming  here  is  sure  to  center  in  the  communities  mentioned. 

It  is  evidently  a  serious  movement  and  of  great  magnitude,  for  already 
all  of  the  commercial  organizations  of  the  Northwest  have  memorialized  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco  and  other  commercial  and  industrial 
bodies  with  the  request  that  the  market  be  opened  up  to  the  fir  product  of  the 
Northwest  when  the  same  comes  here  in  a  finished  form.  Will  the  mill 
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owners;  of  San  Francisco  rise  to  the  occasion  and  save  the  city  from  a  most 
disastrous  warfare?  This  is  an  issue  winch  can  not  any  longer  be  side- 
stepped by  San  Francisco  and  which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  kind 
of  patriotism  and  unselfishness  on  the  part  of  the  mill  owners.  The  question 
is  whether  they  will  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  whether  this  commendable 
patriotism  will  'be  lacking,  as  usual,  whenever  a  like  occasion  has  been  pre- 
sented in  other  crafts  to  free  the  city  of  the  incubus  of  union  labor.  If  they 
do  not  free  the  city  voluntarily  now,  they  know  the  danger  threatening.  They 
may  be  forced  to'  take  notice  by  the  community  action  in  the  Northwest 
against  each  individual  vendor  or  manufacturer. 

By  complying  with  the  request  of  the  Northwest  the  mill  owners  and  the 
entire  community  will  certainly  benefit,  for  the  cost  of  building  will  be  lessened 
to  a  very  material  extent.  There  will  be  an  impetus  given  to  building  opera- 
tions, especially  in  the  building  of  small  homes,  for  the  local  price  of  finished 
fir  and  pine  products  is  to  a  very  large  degree  enhanced  locally  by  the  em- 
bargo placed  on  the  product  of  the  Northwest.  The  mill  owners  themselves 
acknowledge  that  the  placing  of  the  embargo  has  practically  nullified  all  of 
i heir  efforts  to  obtain  trade  outside  the  city  and  the  carload  shipments  of 
milled  stuff  out  of  San  Francisco.  These  were  features  of  the  city's  business 
before  the  embargo  was  put  on.  Now  the  export  of  milled  stuff  is  practically  a 
myth.  They  bargained  their  right  to  trade  outside  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

They  saddled  an  enormously  enhanced  cost  of  construction  on  the  entire 
community  as  the  result  of  their  surrender  to  the  unions. 

There  is  another  danger  so  interwoven  in  this  threat  of  boycott  that  it 
should  be  mentioned,  too,  in  this  ronmviion.  The  Northwest  makes  the 
threat  that  it  will  not  participate  in  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition unless  this  matter  of  the  exclusion  from  this  market  of  its  most  valu- 
able product  is  straightened  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  people.  The  threat 
is  made  openly  in  their  commercial  and  industrial  organixations  that  there 
will  be  no  participation  until  they  know  the  discrimination  has  ceased  to 
exist.  This  is  something  San  Francisco  must  face  now,  and  by  causing  the 
n.iillmen  to  stop  their  practices  in  connection  with  labor  unions  remove  the 
cause  for  dissatisfaction  among  the  neighbors  to  the  north. 

To  every  right-thinking  citixen  the  idea  of  a  boycott  must  be  abhorrent. 
Communities,  just  as  individuals,  resent  the  use  of  the  boycott  as  a  weapon 
io  coerce  or  as  reprisal  for  wrongs  committed.  Yet  there  seems  to  the  people 
of  the  Northwest,  no  other  weapon  to  bring  us  to  our  senses  on  this  subject. 
We  have  deliberately  allowed  certain  unionixed  crafts  and  manufacturers  to 
cut  out  or  exclude  the  products  of  outlying  communities,  and  we  have,  when 
our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  unfairness  of  such  conditions,  taken  abso- 
lutely no  action  to  remedy  the  situation.  And  yet  we  have  gone  on  and  on, 
expecting  to  retain  the  trade  of  the  very  communities  we  have  excluded  from 
San  Francisco. 

We  must  stop  this  boycott.  We  can  not  afford  to  have  it  affixed  to  us.  We 
must  clean  house  and  adopt  progressive  modern  policies  and  the  open  shop. 
We  must  compel  industrial  prosperity  to  abide  with  us.  We  must  get  back 
our  factories  and  our  pay  rolls.  Without  the  workingman  we  can  not  exist. 
Agreements  such  as  the  one  under  discussion  have  driven  prosperity  away. 
It  is  known  among  business  men  that  it  is  easier  to  retain  a  customer  by 
being  fair  and  courteous  than  it  is  to  get  him  back  after  he  has  been  driven 
away  by  discourtesy  and  unfairness.  Let  us  prevent  the  boycott -now  rather 
than  rest  in  inaction  while  the  trade  is  lost  to  us  through  the  continuance  of 
this  exclusion  of  the  Northwest  fir  products. 

Unless  we  lose  our  commercial  prestige  through  our  own  foolish  cowardice 
there  is  no  city  that  may  wrest  from  us  our  trades  and  industries.  Our 
prestige  and  advantages  may  only  be  retained  by  fighting  for  them.  We  can 
not  on  the  one  hand  claim  the  patronage  of  the  Northwest  and  on  the  other 
deny  our  patronage  to  the  Northwest  and  hope  to  escape  a  loss  of  trade.  We 
must  be  fair,  above  board,  and  square.  Just  now,  as  far  as  the  northwestern 
boycott  is  concerned,  we  are  none  of  the  three. 

This  letter  is  sent  to  you  to  bring  the  condition  to  your  notice,  and  I  trust 
I  may  be  favored  with  a  reply  as  to  your  intentions.  In  other  words,  what  are 
you,  as  an  individual,  going  to  do  about  It? 

WILLIAM  L.  GEESTLE,  President. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  7(>. 

Sl'KIX(JKIEIJ),    <>REG.,    AlHJUfst     /?, 

The  PARAFFINE  PAINT  Co., 

Kan  Francisco,  Cal. 

GENTLEMEX  :  Your  letter  of  the  15th  directed  to  Fischer-Bally  Lumber  Co.  has 
reached  our  hands.  Wish  to  say  that  what  little  rooting  we  need  now  we  pur- 
chase from  Boutin-Parks  Lumber  Co..  of  Eugene,  Oreg.  We  have  been  thinking, 
however,  of  discontinuing  the  purchase  of  roofing  from  any  San  Francisco  com- 
pany. The  bay  points  will  allow  no  finished  lumber  to  be  shipped  in,  so  we  feel 
justified  in  retaliating  by  refusing  to  purchase  finished  products  from  siu-h 
points. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

FISCHER  BOUTIN  LUMBER  Co.. 
By  CARL  E.  FISCHER,  Man-aycr. 

EXHIBIT  No.  77. 
[Telegram.] 

SEATTLE,  WASH..   Mnij  .11.    l!)l.>. 
Bui  i. m  xc,  CONTRACTORS'  ASSOCIATION, 

Pacific  Buildiiiy,  &an  Francisco,  Cal. 

It  is  our  emphatic  opinion  that  your  efforts  should  be  actively  and  positively 
directed  to  discourage  and  protest  against  any  action  on  the  part  of  organized 
labor  which  might  result  in  a  breach  of  reciprocal  trade  relations  between  coast 
localities.  A  boycott  against  our  lumber  would  certainly  result  in  counteraction 
against  your  agricultural  products,  injuring  both  localities  without  accomplish- 
ing any  material  advantage  to  either.  We  hope  that  sober  judgment  will  obtain 
in  handling  so  important  a  question. 

H.  S.  STIXE, 
1'rcxiilcnt  raci/ic  Coast  Shipper*'  Association. 


EXHIBIT  No.  78. 

NEW  SEATTLE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 


BUILDING  CONTRACTORS'  ASSOCIATION. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  herewith  respectfully  transmit  and  call  to  the  attention  of 
your  honorable  body  a  report  and  resolution  from  the  mercantile  affairs  com- 
mittee of  this  chamber  with  reference  to  the  boycott  maintained  in  San  Fran- 
cisco against  finished  lumber  products  from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  resolu- 
tion carries  with  it  the  indorsement  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  B.  YANDELL,  Secretary. 

NEW  SEATTLE  CHAMBER  OK  COMMERCE-. 

Seattle.   Wash. 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES, 

AYjr  ^cattle  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Your  committee  on  mercantile  affairs  respectfully  reports  on  the 
request  by  the  lumbermen  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  assistance  in  securing  the 
removal  of  the  boycott  maintained  in  San  Francisco  against  finished  products 
from  this  section,  as  follows  : 

The  boycott  has  been  in  existence  since  1901.  Your  committee  has  held  two 
conferences  with  representative  lumber  manufacturers  of  this  city  and  State,  and 
as  a  result  of  these  conferences  the  committee  adopted  a  resolution  and  respect- 
fully recommends  to  the  board  of  trusiees  that  its  expression  be  carried  into 
effect,  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  That  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  present  boycott  of  Wash- 
ington lumber  products  by  the  lumber  yards,  planing  mills,  and  factories  of  Sau 
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Francisco  and  other  bay  points,  we  are  convinced  that  the  boycott  is  inspired 
and  maintained  by  selfish  motives  on  the  part  of  the  mills,  and  that  in  order  thai, 
the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  business  interests  of  Washington  and 
San  Francisco  may  be  maintained  in  the  future  it  is  necessary  that  the  boycott 
be  removed  as  promptly  as  possible;  otherwise  it  is  feared  that  an  important 
portion  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests  may  be  forced  to  rtaliate, 
portion  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests  may  be  forced  to  retali- 
ate in  like  manner  against  (he  products  of  California. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  E.  FREDERICK,  Clniirnnni. 

N.  ECKSTEIN. 

J.  C.  LA  A,;. 

I.  H.   JEXM.\<;S. 

J.  N.  JACKSON. 

F.     KlCHTEU. 

H.  U.  KIM;. 
Adopted  by  board  of  trustees,  new  chamber  of  commerce. 

(1.   R.   YANDKLL. 
AUGUST  20,  1912. 


EXHIBIT  No.  70. 

FEDERATION  OF  EMPLOYERS  Asso<  I.\TION>  OF  THE  PACIMC  ('OAST. 

Portland.   Orcfi..  Scplrmhrr   l!>,    l(.n.i. 
To  the  axwhitr  wrctaries: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  M  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  merchants  of  this  city  by 
the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  regarding  the  embargo  situation,  of  which 
letter  the  inclosed  is  a  copy. 

Thinking  that  you  might   be  interested   I   inclose  same. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

FEDERATION    01     EMPLOYERS    ASSOCIATION'S 

OF  THK   PACIFIC   ('OAST, 
Ky  YV.   C.    FK\ 
Mr.  McCALLtM. 


PORTLAND  CHAMBER  OF  COMMF.K 

Portland,  O/r//.,  Nr/,/r////;<r   II,    11)12. 

DT:AR  SIRS:  San  Francisco  maintains  a  boycott  against  the  use  of  dressed 
lumber  products  shipped  from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  We  are  satisfied  that 
this  boycott  is  not  sanctioned  or  approved  by  the  leading  business  men  of  San 
Francisro.  This  discrimination  exists  to  such  an  extent  that  the  lumber  inter- 
ests of  Oregon  and  Washington,  which  are  very  great,  are  amused  and  enter- 
tain a  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  business  community  of  San  Francisco. 
This  resentment  threatens  to  seriously  interfere  with  participation  in  the 
exposition  by  the  people  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

We  suggest  that  you  write  a  strong  letter  to  the  individuals  and  firms  in 
San  Francisco  from  whom  you  buy  your  goods,  calling  attention  to  this  dis- 
crimination, and  ask  that  they  use  their  influence  with  the  proper  authorities 
to  the  end  that  this  boycott  may  he  removed. 

It  will  be  well  for  them  to  get  in  touch  with  the  general  contractors'  asso- 
ciation. 402  Kearny  Str<M>t,  San  Fran«-isco,  and  to  also  register  a  protest  with 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  their  city. 

Portland  buys  from  San  Francisco  in  the  neighborhood  of  between  seven  and 
eight  million  dollars  annually,  independent  of  citrus,  fresh  fruits,  and  fresh 
vegetables.  It  therefore  should  be  to  the  interest  of  the  California  houses  from 
whom  you  purchase  goods  to  take  an  active  hand  in  trying  to  change  this 
condition,  and  particularly  at  the  time  when  the  different  States  are  being 
asked  for  large  sums  to  participate  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

,  Secretary. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  SO. 

NEW  SEATTLE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

Seattle.    \V<i*h..  Matt  9,    I'.U?,. 
BUILDING  CONTRACTORS'  ASSOCIATION, 

&au  Francisco,  CaJ. 

GENTLEMEN  :  The  officers  of  this  chamber  have  been  advised  by  the  Federa- 
tion of  Employers'  Associations  of  the  Pacific  Coast  that  an  embargo  on  fir 
products  is  sought  to  be  placed  in  San  Francisco  and  in  points  around  San 
Francisco  Bay,  particularly  on  the  products  from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

We  assume  that  if  such  is  the  case  it  is  entirely  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  commercial  organizations  and  business  interests  of  your  city  generally,  as 
we  are  satisfied  they  would  in  no  sense  countenance  an  attempted  boycott  of 
the  products  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  As  this  chamber  has  had  occasion  in 
the  past  to  declare,  it  has  no  defense  to  offer  for  any  manufacturing  concern 
of  this  State  which  attempts  to  impose  inferior  goods  on  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia or  which  fails  to  deal  in  a  proper  straightforward  business  way  with  the 
consumers  of  your  State,  or  of  any  other  section  of  this  country.  We  do  insist, 
however,  that  Washington  products  are  entitled  to  fair  play  and  to  as  favorable 
consideration  as  is  given  to  those  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

If  the  report  which  has  been  furnished  us  is  correct,  we  know  that  it  does 
not  represent  the  business  judgment  of  the  people  of  California.  You  un- 
doubtedly will  realize,  as  we  do  here,  that  if  a  boycott  or  an  embargo  should 
be  enforced  with  any  general  effect  against  the  fir  products  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  it  would  arouse  prejudice  among  our  own  people  against  California 
products  for  which  we  furnish  an  enormous  market. 

A  discrimination  at  this  time  against  Washington  and  Oregon  products  would 
probably  be  construed  as  a  sort  of  declaration  of  war,  an  effect  which  it  would 
be  difficult  for  all  of  our  commercial  organizations  to  counteract,  especially 
when  the  time  comes  to  ask  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  an  adequate 
appropriation  for  representation  at  the  exposition. 

We  feel  that  nothing  should  be  permitted  to  disturb  the  cordial  relations 
now  existing  among  the  commercial  organizations  of  the  Pacific  coast.  We  are 
anxious  to  be  advised  if  there  is  any  real  foundation  for  this  threat  of  an 
embargo,  and  shall  very  highly  appreciate  whatever  you  may  be  able  to  do  to 
ascertain  the  facts  and  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  such  a  movement  should 
it  exist. 

Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  of  any  efforts  you  may  make  in  this  direc- 
tion, we  are, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  D.  LOWMAN,  President. 
C.   B.   YANDELL,   Secretary. 

P.  g. — Similar  letter  is  sent  to  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

EXHIBIT  No.  81. 
REPORT  OF  ARBITRATION  BOARD. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  February  19,  1901. 

To  the  joint  committee  representing  tlte  nnildiny  Trades  Council  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Association. 
GENTLEMEN:  Your  board  of  arbitration  selected  by  you   as  per  agreement. 
dated  and  signed  February  13,  1901,  beg  leave  to  report  that  after  hearing  the 
statements  of  both  sides  relative  to  the  matter  in  dispute  and  after  a  careful 
review  and  consideration  of  the  situation  in  all  its  bearings  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  as  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  agreement  adopted  by  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration, and  trust  that  they  may  be  earnestly  and  conscientiously  carried  out 
by  your  respective  organizations. 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  ARBITRATION. 

First.  That  from  and  after  the  signing  of  this  agreement  by  the  respective 
parties  in  interest  all  restrictions  and  refusals  to  handle  materials  furnished 
by  the  members  or  firms  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Association 
(except  those  who  fail  to  sign  this  agreement)  shall  be  declared  off  by  order 
of  the  building  trades  council,  the  same  to  be  binding  upon  all  affiliated  unions ; 
but  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  affect  the  completion  of  contracts  entered 
into  previous  to  the  13th  day  of  August,  1900,  nor  shall  it  affect  any  contracts 
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taken  by  mills  considered  fair  by  the  building  trades  council  up  to  the  19th  day 
of  February,  1901. 

Second.  That  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  1901,  and  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  months,  ending  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1901,  eight  and  one-' 
half  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  that  from  and  after  the  first 
Monday  in  June,  1901,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  in  all  the  mills 
and  shops  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Association  who  sign  this 
agreement. 

Third.  That  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Associa- 
tion shall  not  be  required  to  employ  union  men  for  a  period  of  six  months,  dating 
from  the  first  Monday  in  March,  1901.  After  said  six  months  have  expired  all 
skilled  workmen  employed  by  them  (except  their  foreman)  shall  be  members  of 
the  inilliuen's  union;  but  all  other  employees,  such  as  bookkeepers,  clerks, 
draftsmen,  boys,  or  laborers,  shall  not  be  required  to  become  members  of  any 
union. 

Fourth.  It  is  further  agreed  by  the  building  trades  council  that  all  the  present 
employees  of  the  Han  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Association  shall,  at  their 
option,  be  admitted  to  the  millmen's  union  without  prejudice  and  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  present  members  were  admitted,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  dues  or  lines  of  any  kind  on  account  of  anything  that  has  occurred 
in  the  past  ;  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's 
Association  bo  required  to*  discharge  any  of  their  employees  on  account  of  any 
action  of  said  employees  in  the  past. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's 
Association  will  not  discriminate  against  their  former  employees  on  account  of 
any  action  of  their  said  employees  in  the  past.  It  is  further  agreed  by  the 
Sail  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Association  iliat  any  former  member  shall,  at 
its  option,  be  admitted  to  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Association 
without  prejudice  and  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  present  members  were  ad- 
mitted, and  that  they  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  dues  or  fines  of  any  kind  on 
account  of  anything  that  has  occurred  in  the  past. 

Fifth.  It  is  also  agreed  that  on  account  of  the  concessions  hereby  granted 
by  the  San  Fram-isc,,  Planing  Mill  Men's  Association  in  relation  to  the  reduction 
of  hours  of  labor  and  the  employment  of  union  mechanics  that  the  building 
trades  council  and  its  affiliated  organizations  will  absolutely  refuse  to  handle 
any  materials  coming  from  any  mill  working  contrary  to  the  prescribed  number 
of  hours  contained  in  this  agreement  or  employing  other  than  union  mechanics. 

These  conditions  do  not  apply  to  such  materials  as  flooring,  ordinary  rustic, 
ordinary  siding,  stepping,  ordinary  T.  and  (I.  surfaced  redwood,  and  all  rough 
lumber,  th<>  si/ing  or  planing  of  timbers  over  ;i  by  12,  all  coming  directly  from 
the  sawmills. 

These  conditions  shall  apply  not  only  to  all  mills  within  the  city  ami  county  of 
San  Francisco  bin  to  all  mills  in  the  State  of  California,  as  well  as  all  those  of 
other  States. 

Sixth.  It  is  also  further  agreed  that  the  foregoing  articles  of  agreement  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years  from  the 
first  Monday  in  June.  T.MH  ;  and  should  any  dispute  arise  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  this  agreement  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  parties 
to  this  agreement  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  a  joint  committee  composed  of 
an  equal  number  from  each  of  the  parlies  interested  for  the  adjustment  and 
settlement  of  same;  and  in  case  they  fail  to  agree  the  matters  in  dispute  shall 
be  referred  to  the  present  board  of  arbitration  for  settlement. 

Furthermore,  no  strikes,  boycotts,  or  lockouts  shall  be  entertained  or  entered 
into  by  any  party  to  this  agreement  until  a  period  of  .",0  days  shall  be  allowed 
for  the  adjustment  of  any  disputes  that  may  arise.  An  additional  period  of 
six  months  shall  be  allowed,  after  due  notice  in  writing  shall  have  been  given, 
before  any  strikes,  boycotts,  or  lockouts  shall  be  attempted  or  enforced  by  order 
of  the  building  trades  council  or  any  of  its  affiliated  organizations  or  by  any 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Associations. 

11  is  also  agreed  that  both  organizations  shall  meet  in  joint  committee  90 
days  prior  to  the  termination  of  this  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
agreement  for  the  future  satisfactory  to  both  organizations. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  board  of  arbitration  as  their  report. 

OSCAR   LEWIS,    Cliuinmtn. 
JAS   E.   BKITT,    Secretary. 
JEREMIAH  MAHONY. 
DAVID  KEEB. 
38819°— S.  Doc.  -115,  G4-1— vol  0 19 
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Wo,  the  undersigned,  and  each  of  us,  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Association,  do  hereby 
accept  the  foregoing  articles  as  adopted  by  the  hoard  of  arbitration,  and  do 
hereby  agree  to  abide  by  and  faithfully  carry  out  all  the  stipulations  as  set 
forth  in  said  articles  of  agreement 


Building  Trades  Council: 

I'.  If.  MCCARTHY. 
EDW.  J.  BRANDON. 
O.  A.  TVEITMOK. 
C.  H.  STOCKS. 
HABBY  M.  SAUNDKBS. 


San     Francisco     Thming     Millinen' 
Association  : 

r»OI.AM)Ki;-l'KHKI.\S    Co. 

W  i  u.i  A  Ai   CHOCK  Kit. 
VV'M.  SHACDHNESSY. 
R.  HERRING. 
ANUKEW  WILKIK. 


The  above  agreement  was  indorsed  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council  held  at  the  Pythian  Castle,  Tuesday  evening,  February  19.  Up  to  date 
it  has  also  been  signed  by  the  following  planing  mills  of  San  Francisco  and 
Alameda  Counties: 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco  Planing  Mills. 

James  Young. 

Albert  Hansen. 

W.  J.  Little  Co. 

California  Mills. 

II.  Herring. 

M.  Hansen  &  Co. 

F.  A.  Geier. 


Bolander-Perkins  Co. 

Mechanics  Mill. 

Townley  Bros. 

Fulda  Bros. 

Frank  Huber 

Davis  &  Langland. 

Commercial  Planing  Mill  (F.  T.  White) 


ALAMEDA    COUNTY. 


Kendall. 

Burnham  &  Stanford. 

Reed. 

Towle  &  Broadwell. 

Mann  &  Mole. 

Ingler  &  Young. 

Jenkins. 


The  Zenith  Planing  Mill. 

Dahls  Mill.  Klinliurst. 

Johansen's  Mill,  Berkeley. 

Papes  Mill. 

Humboldt  Lumber  Co.'s  Mill. 

Veitch  Bros.'  Mill. 

McCullough  &  Bridgeman,  Pioneer  Mill. 


PLANING    M1I.LS    RUNNING   ON    AN    EIGHT-HOUU    HASIS    TKK\ TOT'S    TO   THE    AGREEMENT. 


Progressive  Mill  No.  1. 
Births'  Mill. 
Jacob  Schwerdt. 
Legal  &  Ostrander. 
Searls,  Hayman  &  Co. 
Davis  &  Talbot. 
Home  Mfg.  Co. 
Finke  &  Schindler. 
J.  Lorden. 
Voight  &  Veyhlee. 
Bateman. 
Bader  &  Finke. 
Lombard. 

McDermott  &  Reilly. 
Union  Planing  Mill. 
San  Rafael  Planing  Mill. 
Jones. 


Peterson  &  Schemp. 

R.  Pewey. 

G.  Braendlein. 

Brass  &  Wittenburg. 

Oscar  F.  Fincke. 

A.  Herman. 

Jos.  Fredericks  &  Co. 

Julius  G.  Klemm. 

Charles  W.  G.  Marx. 

A.  J.  Forbes  &  Son. 

California  Furniture  Co. 

McCann,  Belcher  &  Allen. 

W.  Brown. 

Sixth  Street  Planing  Mill. 

W.  M.  Tompkins. 

San  Francisco  Mantel  Co. 

Helbing's  Mill. 


The  planing  mills  at  Santa  Clara  and   San   Jose  have  also  signified   their 
intention  to  run  on  an  eight-hour  day  after  the  1st  of  June ;  and  in  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  noted  that  the  Pacific  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Santa  Clara,  is 
the  first  company  that  will  run  its  sash  and  door  factory  on  an  eight-hour  basis. 
Respectfully, 

O.  A.  TVEITMOK, 
Secretary  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  82. 
ABTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THK  SAN   FRANCISCO  Pi, AXING  MILL  OWNERS' 

ASSOCIATION    AND    THE    BUILDING    TRADES    COUNCIL    OF    SAN     FliANClSCO. 

[To  go  iuto  eflVrt  Tuesday,  Juno   H>,  11»0."».] 

ARTICLE  I. 

SECTION  1.  It  is  agreed  by  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill 
Owners'  Association  that  they  will  abide  by  the  following  trade  rides  and  scale 
of  wages  as  hereinafter  set  forth : 

First.  All  branch  foremen  must  be  members  of  the  union;  general  foremen 
or  superintendents  may  join  at  their  option. 

Second.  The  steward  must  be  made  known  to  and  recognized  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  must  bring  any  difference  or  grievance  to  the  attention  of  the  latter 
before  referring  it  to  his  union. 

Third.  All  men  and  apprentices  18  years  of  age  and  over  doing  mechanical, 
bench,  and  machine  work  of  any  kind  must  be  members  of  the  union. 

Fourth.  All  men  shall  receive  their  wages  at  least  4 nice  a  week. 

Fifth,  Business  agents  shall  be  allowed  to  go  through  the  shops  when  occa- 
sion demands,  on  application  to  the  office. 

Sixth.  All  shops  shall  be  allowed  one  apprentice  for  every  five  benchmen  or 
fraction  thereof  and  every  five  machinenien  or  fraction  thereof,  and  the  appren- 
tice must  be  under  25  years  of  age. 

Seventh.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work;  working  hours  shall  be 
between  the  hours  of  8  o'clock  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  in.,  unless  other- 
wise permitted  by  the  council.  Double  time  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  on  all 
overtime,  Sundays,  New  Years,  Christmas.  Admission  T>ay.  Washington's  Birth- 
day. Thanksgiving  I>ay.  and  Decoration  Day,  unless  otherwise  permitted  by  the 
eouni-jl.  No  work  shall  be  allowed  under  any  pretense  on  Labor  Day.  Fourth 
of  July,  general  election  day.  and  on  the  forenoons  of  special  election  days, 
except  where  such  work  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life  or  property  ; 
but  for  overtime  put  in  on  making  repairs  to  machinery  or  shafting  the  pay 
shall  be  for  straight  time  only. 

Kighth.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  in  all  shops  and  mills  shall  be  per  day: 
Sticker  men.  S4  ;  band  sawyers  and  simpers.  *4  ;  band  sawyers.  *.'5. •'>();  turners, 
s.".. •",(»:  rip  sawyers  for  stickers.  s:;..M»;  assistant  rip  sawyers,  S'J..".o  ;  bench  hands, 
*:<.:><);  planer  men.  s.S :  layersout.  s:i.7."» :  sash  stickers.  $3:  stock  cutters,  $3; 
smoothers  and  molders  on  sash  and  doors  and  puiters  up.  £'2.50;  mortisers  and 
tennoners,  $2.2.~» :  sandpaperers.  SLM.T. :  roller  sander.  s:!. 

L'.  Tliis  schedule  of  wages  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  16th  day  of  June, 
1903. 

ARTICLE  II. 

SECTION  1.  Tt  is  agreed  by  the  building  trades  council  that  they  will  refuse 
to  handle  any  material  coining  from  any  mill  or  shop  that  is  working  contrary 
to  the  proscribed  number  of  hours  contained  in  the  foregoing  trade  rules  or 
employing  other  than  union  mechanics. 

SEC.  2.  These  conditions  do  not  apply  to  the  following  materials  coining 
directly  from  the  raw  mills,  to  wit: 

Flooring:  1-inch.  11-inch,  or  li-inch  by  3-inch,  4-inch,  or  6-inch.  Tongued  and 
grooved  and  planed  on  one  side. 

Ordinary  siding:  3-inch  by  6-inch  bevel  siding,  commonly  known  as  clap- 
boards. 

Stopping:  Ij-inch,  l|-inch,  or  2-inch  by  10-inch  to  16-inch  vertical-grained 
pine,  planed  one  side. 

T.  &  G.  ordinary  redwood,  1  by  6,  beaded  one  or  two  sides  or  plain. 

T.  &  G.  ordinary  redwood,  1  by  4,  beaded  one  side. 

T.  &  G.  ordinary  redwood,  1^  by  4,  beaded  one  or  two  sides. 

Surfaced  redwood — Clear  redwood:  1-inch  by  any  width,  planed  one  or  two 
sides ;  1-inch  or  over  by  any  width,  planed  on  one  side. 

SEC.  3.  These  conditions  shall  apply  not  only  to  mills  within  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  but  to  all  mills  in  the  State  of  California  as  well  as 
those  of  all  other  States. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

It  is  further  agreed  by  the  building  trades  council  that  the  wages  of  any 
member  of  any  union  affiliated  with  the  said  council  working  in  a  mill  or  shop 
or  on  a  job  of  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Owners'  Association 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  craft  under  which  he  is  working,  regardless  of  the 
wages  of  the  union  to  which  he  belongs. 

AIITICLE  IV. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  all  differences  and  grievances  l>e  sell  led  through  the 
organization  represented  in  this  agreement  and  not  with  individual  members. 

ARTICLE  V. 

SECTION  1.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  foregoing  articles  of  agreement  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years  from  the 
16th  day  of  June,  1903,  and  should  any  dispute  arise  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  this  agreement  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  parties  to 
this  agreement,  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  a  joint  committee  composed  of  an 
equal  number  from  each  of  the  parties  interested  for  the  adjustment  and  settle- 
ment of  same ;  and  in  case  they  fail  to  agree  the  matters  in  dispute  shall  be 
referred  to  the  board  of  arbitration  for  settlement.  The  aforesaid  joint  com- 
mittee shall  meet  on  the  third  Monday  of  each  month  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  Special 
meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  at  the  request  of  three  members  or  by  the 
chairman. 

SEC.  2.  Furthermore,  no  strikes,  boycotts,  or  lockouts  shall  be  entertained  or 
entered  into  by  any  party  to  this  agreement  until  a  period  of  30  days  shall  be 
allowed  for  the  adjustment  of  any  disputes  that  may  arise.  An  additional  period 
of  six  months  shall  be  allowed  before  any  strikes,  boycotts,  or  lockouts  shall  be 
attempted  or  enforced  by  order  of  the  building  trades  council  or  any  of  its 
affiliated  organizations,  or  by  any  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill 
Owners'  Association. 

SEC.  3.  It  is  also  further  agreed  that  both  organizations  shall  meet  in  joint 
committee  90  days  prior  to  the  termination  of  this  agreement  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  agreement  for  the  future  satisfactory  to  both  organizations. 

We,  the  undersigned  joint  conference  committee,  representing  the  Building 
Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco  and  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Owners' 
Association,  do  hereby  agree  to  abide  by  and  faithfully  carry  out  all  the  stipu- 
lations as  set  forth  in  the  above  articles  of  agreement. 
Committee    from    the    San    Francisco     Committee  from  the  Building  Trades 

Planing  Mill  Owners'  Association :  Council,  joint  conference  committee : 

WILLIAM  CROCKER,  Chairman.  P.  H.  MCCARTHY. 

R.  HERRING,  Secretary.  E.  J.  BRANDON. 

M.  S.  NEUGASS.  H.  J.  SCHOBEB, 

L.   P.   H.  BOLANDER.  O.   A.   TVEITMOE. 

WILLIAM  SHAUGHNESSY.  JOHN  P.  HORGAN. 

ANDREW  WILKIE.  HARRY  M.  SAUNDERS 

Witness : 

H.  D.  BIEG. 


EXHIBIT  No.  83. 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PLANING  MILL  OWNERS' 
ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

[To  go  into  effect  Saturday,  Oct.  13,  1906.] 
ARTICLE  I. 

SECTION  1.  It  is  agreed  by  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill 
Owners'  Association  that  they  will  abide  by  the  following  trade  rules  and  scale 
of  wages  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

First.  All  branch  foremen  must  be  members  of  the  union ;  general  foremen  or 
superintendents  may  join  at  their  option. 
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Second.  The  steward  must  be  made  known  to  and  recognized  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  must  bring  any  difference  or  grievance  to  the  attention  of  the  latter 
before  referring  it  to  his  union. 

Third.  All  men  and  apprentices  17  years  of  age  and  over  doing  mechanical, 
bench,  and  machine  work  of  any  kind  must  be  members  of  the  union. 

Fourth.  All  men  shall  receive  their  wages  at  least  once  a  week. 

Fifth.  Business  agents  shall  be  allowed  to  go  through  the  shops  when  occa- 
sion demands  on  application  to  the  office. 

Sixth.  All  shops  shall  be  allowed  one  apprentice  for  every  five  henchmen  or 
fraction  thereof,  and  every  five  machine  men  or  fraction  thereof,  and  the 
apprentice  must  be  under  25  years  of  age. 

Seventh.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work;  working  hours  shall  be 
between  the  hours  of  8  o'clock  a.  m.  to  12  in.  and  1  p.  in.  to  5  p.  m.,  unless 
otherwise  permitted  by  the  council.  Double  time  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  on 
all  overtime,  Sundays,  and  Christmas  unless  otherwise  permitted  by  the  coun- 
cil. No  work  shall  be  allowed  under  any  pretense  on  Labor  Day,  Fourth  of 
July,  except  where  such  work  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life  or  prop- 
erty ;  but  for  overtime  put  in  on  making  repairs  to  machinery  or  shafting  the 
pay  shall  be  for  straight  time  only. 

Eighth.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  in  all  shops  and  mills  shall  be,  per  day: 
Sticker  men,  *5 ;  band  sawyers  and  shapers.  85  ;  band  sawyers,  84.50;  turners, 
.$4.50;  head  rip  sawyers  for  stickers,  $4.50;  assistant  rip  sawyers,  $3.50;  bench 
hands,* $4.50;  planer  men,  8-1;  sash  and  door  foreman,  8-4.75;  sash  stickers,  $4; 
slock  cutters,  $4;  smoothers  and  moulders  on  sash  and  doors  and  putters  up, 
$3.50;  mortlsers,  $3.25 ;  tennoners,  $3.25 ;  sandpaperers,  $3.25;  roller  sander,  $4. 

SKC.  2.  This  schedule  of  wages  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  12th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1906. 

Ai:nr!  K  II. 

Sr.<  TION  1.  Ii  is  agreed  by  .the  building  trades  council  that  they  will  refuse  to 
handle  any  material  coming  from  any  mill  or  shop  that  is  working  contrary  to 
the  prescribed  number  of  hours  contained  in  the  foregoing  trade  rules,  or  em- 
ploying other  than  union  mechanics. 

SKC.  -.  These  conditions  do  not  apply  to  the  following  materials  coming  di- 
rectly from  the  sawmills,  to  wit: 

Flooring:  11-inch,  1  J-inch.  or  V.-inch  by  H-inch,  4-inch,  or  0-inch.  Tongued 
and  grooved  and  planed  on  one  side. 

Ordinary  siding:  £  inch  by  6  inches,  bevel  siding,  commonly  known  as  clap- 
boards. 

Stepping:  IJ-inch,  14-inch,  or  2-inch  by  10-inch  to  KJ-inch,  vertical  grained 
pine,  planed  on  one  side. 

T.  &  G.,  ordinary  redwood.  1  by  0.  beaded  1  or  2  sides,  or  plain. 

T.  &  G.,  ordinary  ivdwood,  1  by  4.  beaded  one  side. 

T.  &  C.,  ordinary  redwood.  1  \  by  4,  beaded  1  or  2  sides. 

Surfaced  redwood,  clear  redwood:  A  inch  by  any  width,  planed  1  or  2  sides; 
1  inch  or  over  by  any  width,  planed  on  one  side. 

ARTICLE  III. 

It  is  further  agreed  by  the  building  trades  council  that  the  wages  of  any 
member  of  any  union  afliliated  with  the  said  council  working  in  a  mill  or  shop 
or  on  a  job  of  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Owners'  Association 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  craft  under  which  he  is  working,  regardless  of  the 
wages  of  the  union  to  which  he  belongs. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

It  is  further  agrered  that  all  differences  and  grievances  be  settled  through 
the  organizations  represented  in  this  agreement  and  not  with  individual 
members. 

ARTICLE  V. 

SECTION  l.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  foregoing  articles  of  agreement  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years  from  the 
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12th  day  of  November,  1906,  and  should  any  dispute  arise  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  agreement,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
parties  to  this  agreement,  the  same  shall  he  referred  to  a  joint  committee  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  from  each  of  the  parties  interested  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  settlement  of  same ;  and  in  case  they  fail  to  agree,  the  matters  in 
dispute  shall  he  referred  to  the  hoard  of  arbitration  for  settlement.  The  afore- 
said joint  committee  shall 'meet  on  the  third  Monday  of  each  month  at  8  o'clock 
p.  m. ;  special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  at  the  request  of  three  mem- 
bers or  by  the  chairman. 

SEC.  2.  Furthermore,  no  strikes,  boycotts,  or  lockouts  shall  be  entertained  or 
entered  into  by  any  party  to  this  agreement  until  a  period  of  30  days  -shall 
he  allowed  for  the  adjustment  of  any  disputes  that  may  arise.  An  additional 
period  of  six  months  shall  he  allowed  before  any  strikes,  boycotts,  or  lockouts 
shall  be  attempted  or  enforced  by  order  of  the  building  trades  council  or  any 
of  its  affiliated  organizations,  or  by  any  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing 
Mill  Owners'  Association. 

SEC.  3.  It  is  also  further  agreed  that  both  organizations  shall  meet  in  joint 
committee  90  days  prior  to  the  termination  of  this  agreement  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  agreement  for  the  future  satisfactory  to  both  organizations. 

We,  the  undersigned  joint  conference  committee,  representing  the  Building 
Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco  and  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Owners' 
Association,  do  hereby  agree  to  abide  by  and  faithfully  carry  out  all  the 
stipulations  as  set  forth  in  the  above  articles  of  agreement. 

For  the  Building  Trades  Council :  For     San     Francisco     Planing     Milt 

O.  A.  TVETTMOE.  Owners'  Association: 

JOHN  J.  SWANSON.  \\'M.  CROCKER. 

GEO.  D.  KEELY.  R.  B.  MOORE. 

A.  E.  YOELL.  G.  A.  BUELL. 

HENRY  CARTENSEN.  M.  S.  NEUGASS. 

J.  L.  McKiNLEY.  R.  HERRING. 

F.  N.  HAYMAN. 

Indorsed  by  District  Council  of  Carpenters  of  San  Francisco  (F.  P.  Nichols, 
president;  H.  Richardson,  secretary),  Millmen's  Union  No.  423,  Millnien's 
Union  No.  422. 


EXHIBIT  No.  84. 
DISTRICT  COUNCIL  OF  PAINTERS  No.  8. 

Agreement  between  District  Council  of  Painters  No.  8  of  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity  and ,  contracting  painter  and  decorator. 

I, ,    the    undersigned    contracting    painter    and    decorator,    do 

hereby  agree  to  employ  none  but  members  of  District  Council  of  Painters  No. 
8,  and  I  further  agree  that  on  and  after  April  15,  1914,  I  will  pay  to  the  mem- 
bers of  District  Council  of  Painters  No.  8  the  sum  of  $5  per  day  for  eight 
hours  work. 


Contracting  Painter  and  Decorator. 
Witness : 
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EXHIBIT  No.  S-~>. 

Comparative  rate  of  icages  per  hour  being  paid  in  the  building  trades. 
[Recapitulation  of  the  tables  of  the  Building  Contractors  Council  of  Chicago,  July  1, 1914.] 


Trade. 

Average 
United 
States. 

Pacific 
coast. 

San 
Francisco. 

Masons  .  .     .        ...                                

Cents. 

f,:i.  so 

Cents. 

71.84 

Cents. 

87.50 

Brickla}"ers 

69  00 

79.  1H 

87.50 

Structural-iron  setters       

57.00 

61.  10 

62.50 

Ornamental-iron  setters 

52.00 

57.60 

62.50 

Plasterers  

66.00 

79.10 

ST.  :,o 

Lathers                ....                                           

53.30 

65.00 

f,s.  7.-, 

Hoisting  engineers 

§3.40 

68.  M 

75.00 

Tile  setters     

61.73 

69.60 

75.00 

Plumbers                                                            

5Q.  40 

69.20 

7.").  (X) 

Steam  fitters                                                                                    .  . 

69.  29 

75.00 

2M  s'O 

35.87 

37.50 

Gas  fitters                                   *                              .... 

54.55 

69.29 

75.00 

Carpenters 

49  36 

55.  40 

62.50 

66  00 

66  25 

\farble  cutters  and  setters 

58.60 

59.60 

59.25 

Painters  

46.60 

53.66 

59.50 

Sheet-metal  workers 

48.00 

60.00 

68.75 

Electrical  workers 

48.  56 

56.00 

62.50 

Roofers  .       .   . 

44.55 

55.60 

75.00 

Cement  finishers 

52  90 

64.37 

75.00 

Elevator  constructors       

52.84 

57.30 

62.50 

Pipe  coverers 

44.47 

53.70 

50.00 

Laoorers  

2ti.  r.o 

33.50 

31.00 

Hod  carriers                                       .  .  . 

34.00 

43.90 

37.00 

A  verage  wage  building  trades  

51.79 

60.36 

65.70 

San  Francisco  scale  is  37^  per  cent  higher  than  average  for  United  States  and  11^  percent  higher 
than  average  for  Pacific  Coast  States. 

N.  B.— The  Pacific  coast  average  is  compiled  from  wages  paid  in  San  Francisco,  Las  Angeles,  Oakland, 
(Cal.);  Portland  (Greg.);  Seattle  and  Spokane  (Wash.). 


FEE  EXHIBIT  NO.  3. 

P.rii.iu.vr;  TKAUKS  KMIM.OYKKS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

San  Francisco,  September  18, 
Mr.  LEWIS  K.  I?RO\V\. 

Secretary  I'nitcd  state*  Commission-  on  Industrial  Relation*, 

Chieago,  III. 

I>KAB  SIR:  Inclosed  herewith  please  find  the  transcript  of  Mr.  Grant  Fee  re« 
cently  taken  before  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  at 
San  Francisco,  at  the  hearing  on  "  Collective  bargaining  in  San  Francisco." 

This  transcript  was  forwarded  to  me  that  I  might  make  typographical  revisions 
and  corrections ;  these  have  been  made. 

Please  find  inclosed  a  number  of  certified  copies  of  letters  giving  the  informa- 
tion requested  on  page  40  of  the  transcript  in  regard  to  cases  where  industries 
have  been  driven  out  of  San  Francisco,  or  where  prospective  industries  have 
remained  away  from  that  town,  on  account  of  labor  or  other  conditions.  (See 
Exhibits  Nos.  7  to  20,  inclusive.)  We  find,  however,  great  trouble  in  getting 
manufacturing  firms  to  state  facts  as  to  why  they  moved  from  San  Francisco 
or  did  not  locate  here  owing  to  fear  of  retaliation  by  the  union  through  the  boy- 
cott of  their  goods. 

Please  find  inclosed  also  a  copy  of  the  information  requested  on  page  60  of  the 
transcript,  viz,  the  list  of  initiation  fees  charged  by  the  various  unions  connected 
Avith  the  building  trades.  Please  note  that  whenever  possible  an  actual  copy  of 
the  printed  constitution  and  by-laws  of  each  individual  trade  has  been  made  in 
submitting  this  evidence.  Where  such  copies  were  not  obtainable  the  information 
Mas  obtained  by  direct  inquiry  from  members  of  the  trade  in  question.  (Ex- 
hibit No.  21.) 
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On  page  72  of  the  transcript  of  my  testimony  Commissioner  Lennon  asks 
whether  the  building  contracts  in  San  Francisco  "employ  as  large  a  number  of 
apprentices  as  the  law  of  the  union  permits."  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  in- 
closing a1  number  of  letters  from  contractors  in  different  lines  of  tin?  building 
business  which  answer  this  question.  (See  Exhibits  Nos.  1  to  6,  inclusive,  and 
No.  22.) 

I  also  inclose  a  supplementary  brief  dealing  with  another  matter  which  formed 
part  of  the  testimony  presented  at  the  same  hearing. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

GRANT  FEE. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

City  and  Count ij  of  Xun  Francisco,  $n: 

George  S.  McCallum  being  first  duly  sworn  deposes  and  says  that  he  now  is 
and  for  four  years  last  past  has  been  assistant  secretary  and  secretary  of  the 
Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  of  California;  that  in  such  capacities 
aforesaid  there  have  come  into  his  possession,  through  the  proper  channels,  cer- 
tain original  letters  and  papers  or  carbon  copies  thereof  prepared  in  the  regular 
course  of  business  of  the  source  from  which  said  instruments  came ;  that  all  of 
said  letters  and  papers  of  every  kind,  nature,  and  description  appearing  herein, 
by  copy  attached  hereto  and  marked,  respectively,  Exhibits  No.  1  to  27,  inclusive, 
are  true  and  correct  copies  of  said  originals  or  true  carbon  copies  of  originals 
so  in  the  possession  of  your  affiant,  as  aforesaid. 

GEO.  S.  MCCALLUM. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  ISth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1914. 
[SEAL.]  •     L.  H.  ANDERSON, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 

Ran  Francisco,  State  of  California. 
My  commission  expires  December  27,  1914. 


To  the  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS, 

Chicago,  IU. 

GENTLEMEN  :  To  make  clear  a  statement  as  to  the  policy  of  the  building  trades 
employers'  association,  in  regard  to  close  agreements  between  employer  and 
employee,  and  to  controvert  certain  testimony  given  on  the  stand  before  your 
hmonorable  commission  at  a  hearing  held  in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1914,  on  the  subject  of  "  Collective  bargaining  in  San  Francisco,"  I  beg 
to  submit  the  following : 

Said  testimony  referred  to  stated  that  the  building  trades  employers'  as- 
sociation approved  and  carried  out  the  policy  of  making  close  agreements  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  employees,  and  the  agreement  between  the  master 
painters'  association  and  the  district  council  of  painters  was  quoted  as  an  in- 
stance of  such  policy.  On  August  26,  1911,  the  Master  Painters'  Association  of 
San  Francisco,  Alameda,  San  Mateo,  and  Marin  Counties,  and  the  District 
Council  of  Painters  of  San  Francisca,  Alameda,  San  Mateo,  and  Marin  Counties 
entered  into  the  aforesaid  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereby  attached.  ( See 
Exhibit  No.  23.)  This  agreement  was  approved  by  the  Affiliated  Contractors* 
Association  and  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco.  (See  sec.  36, 
p.  12.)  The  affiliated  contractors  was  the  organization  which  was  originally 
formed  in  1910,  and  which,  on  October  25,  1911,  was  reorganized,  adopted  a  new 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  became  the  present  building  trades  employers* 
association.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  these  two 
bodies  and  of  the  correspondence  attached  will  show  that  the  building  trades 
employers'  association  took  a  decided  stand,  and  still  takes  such  a  stand,  against 
such  close  agreements  between  the  employer  and  the  employee  of  like  crafts. 
It  may  be  well  at  this  time  to  define  a  close  agreement  as  one  that  binds  the 
employers  to  hire  none  but  members  of  the  union  of  a  like  craft  and  the  union  to 
work  for  none  but  members  of  the  association  of  like  craft.  Section  30  of  the 
agreement  in  question  states  • 

"That  a  contractor  desirous  of  working  on  a  job  shall  carry  a  full  paid-up 
quarterly  card  of  the  master  painters'  association,  and  must  not  work  alone  on 
a  job,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  at  least  two  council  men. 
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"The  members  of  the  council  agree  not  to  work  for  any  property  owner  or 
general  contractor,  or  any  one  who  i.s  not  a  legitimate  painting  contractor,  ex- 
cept State  and  municipal  work,  and  all  first-class  hotels,  who  employ  at  least 
one  man  steady." 

The  minutes  of  the  building  trades  employers'  association  of  March  13,  1912, 
reads  as  follows : 

"A  communication  was  also  received  from  the  Master  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors' Association  of  San  Francisco,  preferring  charges  against  the  general  con- 
tractors' association  and  requesting  that  these  charges  be  investigated.  The 
charges  read  as  follows : 

" '  That  a  member  of  the  general  contractors'  association,  William  Bros.  & 
Henderson,  on  March  4,  1912,  or  thereabouts,  were  and  are  now  engaged  at  a 
building  now  in  progress  of  construction,  located  at  Ellis  and  Jones  Street,  arid 
on  said  building  are  now  emplo\ing  journeymen  painters  by  the  day;  all  of 
which  is  contrary  to  and  in  violation  of  section  ;>0  of  an  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  district  council  of  painters,  August  2(5,  1911,  and  approved  by  your  honor- 
able body  at  a  regular  meeting  held  on  August  23,  1911.' 

"Considerable  discussion  ensued  concerning  these  charges,  the  Chair  ruling 
that  they  were  out  of  order,  as  the  matter  had  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the 
general  contractors'  association  in  due  form;  though  Mr.  Beck,  secretary  of  the 
master  painters  and  decorators'  association,  stated  that  he  had  attended  a 
-meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  general  contractors'  association  in 
reference  to  the  matter  and  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  results. 
A  motion  was  made  to  appeal  from  the  ("hair's  decision,  on  being  put  to  the 
vote  this  decision  was  sustained  by  9  to  8." 

This  extract  is  self-explanatory  in  that  it  forces  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  master  painters  were  objecting  to  a  general  contractor  employing  journey- 
men painters. 

Under  date  of  March  27.  11H2.  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Associa- 
tion of  San  Francisco  addressed  a  letter  to  the  building  trades  employers'  asso- 
ciation protesting  against  the  action  of  the  latter  body,  as  quoted  above,  copy 
of  which  is  hereby  attached.  (See  Exhibit  No.  24.) 

Under  date  of  April  24,  1912.  the  minutes  of  the  building  trades  employers' 
association  show  that  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  take  up  this  mat- 
ter direct  with  the  master  painters.  The  minutes  read  as  follows: 

11  I'luler  the  head  of  'Unfinished  business'  the  charges  preferred  by  the 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of  San  Francisco,  versus,  the 
general  contractors'  association  and  William  Bros.  &  Henderson  were  again 
fully  discussed  and  a  motion  was  duly  made  and  seconded,  'That  as  the  ques- 
tion was  not  one  of  jurisdiction  the  whole  matter  be  laid  on  the  table.'  An 
amendment  to  same  was  offered  and  duly  seconded,  namely,  *  That  a  commit- 
tee of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  wait  on  the  master  painters  and  deco- 
rators' association  and  explain  the  matter  as  presented  here  to-day  to  that  asso- 
ciation.' On  being  put  to  the  vote  the  ayes  had  it,  and  it  was  so  ordered.  The 
Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Farquharson.  Bluxome.  and  Schouten  to  appear  before 
the  master  painters  and  decorators'  association  at  8  p.  m.,  on  Wednesday,  April 
17  in  (room  L'33)  Pacitic  Building,  for  the  purpose  as  explained  by  motion." 

On  .June  12.  11)12.  the  master  painters  and  decorators'  association  being  un- 
able to  obtain  the  support  of  the  building  trades  employers'  association  in  the 
enforcement  of  their  agreement  resigned  as  members  of  the  central  body. 
(Exhibit  No.  25.)  This  resignation  was  accepted  on  June  13,  1912.  (Exhibit 
No.  26.) 

The  agreement  which  gave  rise  to  all  this  controversy  and  which  as  has  been 
already  stated  was  entered  into  on  August  2(5,  1911.  remained  in  force  until 
about  January.  1914.  at  which  time  the  agreement  was  abrogated  by  the  dis- 
trict council  of  painters  by  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
Section  4  states: 

"  If  any  change  in  this  agreement  is  contemplated  by  either  party  at  its 
termination,  notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  by  the  party  contemplating  such 
change,  stating  fully  what  the  proposed  change  is.  at  least  three  months  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  this  agreement.  Such  notice  to  be  served  upon  the  secre- 
tary of  the  other  party,  and  taking  his  receipt  therefor.  And  if  no  such  note 
is  given  at  least  three  months  prior  to  this  agreement,  it  shall  continue  in  force 
for  another  year,  subject  to  another  three  months'  notice." 

No  notice  was  sent  by  the  district  council  of  painters  to  the  master  painters' 
association  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  quoted  above,  but 
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the  district  council  of  painters  claimed  that  the  master  painters'  association 
had  failed  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  by  paying  under  the  scale 
of  wage  set  forth  in  that  agreement  and  in  other  ways.  Careful  persual  of 
the  agreement,  however,  will  show  that  violations  of  this  agreement  were  to  be 
dealt  with  by  a  conference  committee  whose  decision  should  be  final  and  bind- 
ing on  all  parties  to  the  agreement.  The  district  council  of  painters  failed  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  conference  committee,  and  by  so  doing  made  it 
impossible  for  the  master  painters  to  take  the  necessary  action  on  any  viola- 
tions of  the  agreement.  The  agreement,  therefore,  lapsed,  as  stated,  about 
January,  1914;  while  it  was  not  until  April  23,  1914,  that  the  painters  made 
application  to  again  affiliate  with  the  building  trades  employers'  association. 
(See  Exhibit  No.  27.) 

Your  attention  is  also  called  to  article  11,  section  1,  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  of  California,  which  slates  that  one 
of  the  objects  of  this  association  shall  be  "to  oppose  and  discourage  such 
compacts  or  trusts  as  have  a  tendency  to  stifle  competition." 
Your,  respectfully, 

GRANT  FKE. 

EXHIBIT  No.  1. 


FRANCISCO,  September  /tf,  191',. 
The  BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

San  Francisco,  Col. 

GENTLEMEN:  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  5th  instant  in  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  apprentices,  will  say  that  members  of  the  lighting  fixture  association 
would  employ  more  apprentices,  if  it  were  not  in  eonllict  with  the  rules  of  the 
union,  providing  the  union  would  not  restrict  too  closely  just  what  these  ap- 
prentices would  be  allowed  to  do. 

At  the  present  time  the  union  so  closely  restricts  the  amount  of  work  that 
apprentices  are  allowed  to  do  that  we  do  not  always  find  it  profitable  to 
employ  more  than  a  small  number. 

This  applies  only  to  the  department  of  installing  fixtures,   namely,   the  gas 
and  electric  fixture  hangers'  union, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

IOKELHETMET;    "Finos.    Co., 

S.    ICKELHEIMER. 


EXHIBIT  No.  2. 

FORDERER  CORNICE  WORKS, 
Fan  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  3,  19l.rt. 
Mr.  GRANT  FEE, 

President  Bunding  Trades  Employers'  Association,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
DEAR  SIR  :  Replying  to  your  inquiry  relative  to  the  restriction  of  apprentices 
in  the  sheet-metal  trade  in  San  Francisco  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheet 
metal  workers'  union,  Local  No.  104,  beg  to  advise  that  all  the  rules  and  con- 
ditions under  which  apprentices  are  now  working  have  been  arranged  and 
compiled  by  the  union  of  sheet  metal  workers,  Local  No.  104. 

To  my  knowledge  no  employer  was  ever  consulted  or  had  any  voice  what- 
soever in  the  making  of  these  rules,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  elastic 
enough  to  allow  a  boy  of  average  intelligence  and  ability  to  acquire  enough 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  the  trade  to  become  proficient  in  all,  and 
results  in  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  apprentices  are  used  as  helpers 
and  errand  boys  instead  of  learning  the  trade. 

In  our  factory,  employing  on  an  average  of  40  to  50  mechanics,  we  have 
graduated  few  apprentices  in  the  last  10  years,  in  fact  almost  none. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  sheet-metal  industry  would  be  vastly  improved  if 
the    apprentice    system,    as    now    practiced,    were    modified.      While    the    full 
quota  of  apprentices  allowed  by  the  union  are  employed,  a  great  many  more 
would  be  employed  under  more  favorable  rules  and  conditions. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

GEOEGE  S.  FORDERER,  Secretary  and  Manager. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  3. 

MASTER  I'AIXTKKS  AND  DECORATORS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

>xVm  rnittcixco,  <'<il..  Kejrfrmhcr  3,  191%. 
Mr.  GEORGE  S.  Mc<  1  vi.r.rM, 

Secretary  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association,  City. 
DEAE  SIR:  Your  favor  of  the  1st  instant  in  regard  as  to  whether  the  employ- 
ers in  our  trade  used  the  full  number  of  apprentices  permitted  by  the  union 
rules  receive!. 

My  opinion  is  that  we  do  not.  Under  the  union  rules  apprentices  are  not  a 
help'  nor  can  they  be  used  to  a  profit.  The  age  limit  and  rate  of  wages  de- 
manded has  a  tendency  to  make  the  apprentice  undesirable.  Unless  we  can 
have  full  control  of  an  apprentice  giving  us  an  interest  in  his  welfare,  fooling 
that  ho  is  part  of  the  business,  learning  him  the  trade  from  the  beginning  to 
a  finished  workman  without  interference  from  unions  or  other  outside  in- 
fluences, causing  him  to  become  uneasy  and  dissatisfied,  \ve  do  not  want  him. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  unions  are  opposed  to  apprentices  learning 
any  trade  and,  as  far  as  jyossible,  make  prohibitory  rules  to  keep  the  number  of 
apprentices  down  to  a  minimum.  1  believe  that  there  is  not  more  than  one-half 
of  the  number  of  apprentices  learning  our  trade  under  tin1  present  rules  that 
would  be  learning  under  more  sane  and  liberal  conditions. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

KI.BF.RT  OLXET. 

Kxmiur    No.    4. 

KAI.STOX   Ti:ox   WORKS    (Ixe,), 


Mr.  (iF.o.  S. 

&crrrttiry  ftnildiufj  Trade*  Employers' 

DEAR  SIR:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  1st  instant: 

It  is  my  firm  opinion   that  nil  of  the  shops  employ  the  limit  of  apprentices 

permitted   under   the  union   rules.      In  our  own  case   there   is  constant    friction 

between  our  superintendent  ami   the  business  agent  of  the  union  on   a<vout   of 

our  being  accused  of  using  more  apprentices  than  the  union  rules  contemplate. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

H.    .1.     II  ALSTON. 


SAX  FRANCISCO,  Rrpteniher  J,  /.O/'/. 
Mr.  OEO.  IT.  MrCVu.T.rM. 

Sccrctnry  lluliilimj  Trades  Employers'  Association,  City. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  reply  to  >ours  of  September  1,  in  which  you  ask  my  personal 
opinion  sis  to  whether  the  employers  in  the  craft  I  represent  do  employ  the 
full  number  of  apprentices  allowed  ami  if  they  would  employ  more  if  it  were  not 
for  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  union  regulations,  upon  investigation  and 
from  personal  knowledge  I  would  reply  as  follows: 

The  softwood  mills,  in  which  mostly  machine  work  is  done  and  very  often 
on  heavy  material,  do  not  employ  the  number  allowed.  Mills  where  special 
work,  such  as  sash  ami  doors  are  manufactured,  would  employ  more  if  they 
were  allowed  to.  Also  cabinet  shops  where  a  great  deal  of  bench  work  is 
required  on  the  output  would,  no  doubt,  be  in  the  same  situation.  The  reason 
that  the  mills  above  referred  to  do  not  employ  the  requisite  number  is  that 
the  work  is  so  divorsif-od  that  it  naturally  takes  a  mechanic  who  is  well 
posted  to  get  out  the  work.  and.  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  do  much  bench  work, 
but  mostly  machine.  Whenever  a  shop  gets  out  stock  work,  they  naturally 
can  educate  the  apprentices  to  do  the  work  after  a  few  months  as  well  as  the 
journeymen,  and  in  many  instances  better.  In  the  cabinet  shops  a  job  is 
usually  placed  iu  the  hands  of  a  head  man.  and  he  can  direct  the  apprentice. 
how  to  perform  his  portion  of  the  labor,  so  that  it  soon  becomes  profitable  to 
emply  apprentices. 

Trusting  this  gives  you  the  information  you  desire,  I  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours. 

M.  S.  NKUGASS, 
President  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Owners'  Association^ 
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EXHIBIT  No.  G. 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS'  ASSOCIATION   <  INC.), 
>SVm  Francisco,  September  .'/, 

llfll.DING   TRADES   EMPLOYERS'   ASSOCIATION, 

?.;?'  J'ari/ic  Ituiltlniff,  City. 
(Attention  Mr.  G.  S.  McCallum,  secretary.) 

GENTLEMEN:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  1st  instant,  inquiring  as  to  the 
employment  of  carpenters'  apprentices. 

As  the  result  of  investigations  on  this  subject,  it  appears  that  for  several  rea- 
sons the  contractors  do  not  extensively  employ  apprentice  carpenters.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  various  carpenters'  unions  in  this  city 
do  not  have  any  proper  or  well-established  apprenticeship  system.  The  wages 
of  the  apprentices,  except  in  cases  where  the  apprentice  is  exceptionally  bright, 
are  also  frequently  too  high  to  make  their  employment  profitable,  and  when 
an  apprentice  has  served,  say,  for  two  years  at  the  trade  and  is  put  upon  the 
same  work  as  the  journeymen,  the  latter  complain  that  the  apprentice  is  taking 
their  work  from  them  at  an  apprentice  wage  of  $3.50  or  $4,  and  this  has  a 
tendency  to  create  dissatisfaction.  The  carpenters'  unions  do  not  seem  to  take 
any  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  apprentices  and  the  result  is  a  very  large 
number  of  inefficient  journeymen  are  found  within  the  ranks  of  the  unions. 
Some  contractors  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  steady  employ  met  to  appren- 
tices, as  they  may  only  do  two  or  three  contracts  in  the  year,  and  owing  to  a 
lack  of  proper  system  in  the  union  the  number  of  apprentices  in  the  trade  is 
limited  as  they  are  not  considered  desirable. 

Trusting  the  foregoing  may  answer  the  purpose  of  your  inquiry,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

WM.  E.  HAGUE,  Secretary. 

EXHIBIT  Xo.  7. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  September  J,  191$. 
Mr.  GRANT  FEE, 

President  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association, 

X(in  Francisco,  Cal. 

DEAR  SIR:  Answering  your  letter  of  September  4  regarding  the  industries 
that  were  forced  out  of  the  city  by  the  labor  union  conditions,  we  have  to  reply 
as  follows: 

The  firm  of  Moore  &  Scott  was  formed  in  1905,  at  which  time  it  purchased 
the  business  of  Marshutz  &  Cantrell,  at  Main  and  Howard  Streets,  San 
Francisco,  which  firm  made  a  specialty  of  logging  engines  and  lumber  supplies. 

The  new  firm  soon  found  that  the  logging  engines,  hoists,  etc.,  used  in  the 
lumber  camps  were  being  manufactured  in  Portland  and  Seattle,  and  sold  at 
less  than  they  could  be  manufactured  for  in  San  Francisco.  To  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  this  business  the  firm  purchased  the  shipbuilding  yards  of  W.  A. 
Boole  &  Sons,  on  Oakland  Harbor,  where  it  now7  has  a  dry  dock  and  maintains  a 
shipyard,  where  the  employees  are  engaged  in  marine  repairs  of  all  kinds.  We 
are  also  operating  boiler  and  machine  shops  at  678  Second  Street,  where  all 
city  work  is  attended  to. 

For  your  information  the  Fulton  Iron  Works,  one  of  the  oldest  established 
firms  in  San  Francisco  and  located  at  Harbor  View,  went  out  of  business 
some  years  ago  after  having  been  operated  at  a  loss  for  several  years. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Itisdon  Iron  &  Locomotive  AVorks,  located  at  Potrero, 
another  old  established  firm,  also  liquidated,  being  unable  to  hold  its  own  on 
account  of  competition  elsewrhere.  Its  principal  business  was  the  building  of 
dredges,  water-tube  boilers,  engines,  compressors,  and  almost  every  variety  of 
machinery,  all  of  which  is  brought  to  this  city  from  other  places. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Keystone  Boiler  Works  (Hamilton  &  Leach,  pro- 
prietors) decided  to  quit,  their  business  being  taken  over  by  another  machine 
company  of  this  city. 

The  Western  Pipe  Co. :  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Mason,  of  Los  Angeles,  came  to 
this  city  and  purchased  the  pipe  plant  of  Francis  Smith  &  Co.,  located  near 
Seventh  and  Bryant  Streets,  intending  to  carry  on  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing pipes,  tanks,  and  all  classes  of  structural  work.  Mason  will  tell  you 
his  experience  with  the  labor  unions.  As  soon  as  he  found  out  the  conditions 
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imposed   upon   him   by   them   he   shut  up   the  plant   and   built  a   new  one  at 
Richmond,  Cal.,  where  he  now  is  operating  very  successfully. 

Mr.  Morton,  of  the  Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co.,  will  explain  to  you  that  he 
Mas  about  to  build  a  steel  mill  in  San  Francisco,  but  on  account  of  labor 
troubles  located  at  Portland. 

You  can  verify  the  above  data  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
above  firms. 

Yours,  truly, 

MOORE  &  SCOTT  IKON  WORKS,  " 
P.v  K.  MOORE. 


KXHIIMT  No.  8. 

ATT.AS  GAS  F.N<;I.\K  To.    (Ixr.), 
Oakland,  CnL,  fr'ittcmbcr  11,  1914. 
Bun.nixc;  TKADKS   F.MIM.OYKKS*    ASSOCIATION. 

&<ui   I'randxcn,  Cut. 
(Attention  Mr.  Grant  Fee,  president.) 

•  II.XTF.EMKX:  Yours  of  the  4th  instant  duly  at  hand,  and  in  reply  can  state 
that  one  of  the  main  objects  which  caused  us  to  move  from  San  Francisco 
to  Oakland  was  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  was  so  overrun  with  agitators  and 
walking  deb-gates,  etc.,  that  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  anything  like  in- 
dustrial peace-.  At  the  present  time  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  a  better  con- 
dition on  this  side,  and  the  next  move  will  be  by  the  most  of  the  machine 
shops  on  this  coast  to  suspend  manufacturing  altogether,  like  the  Hisdon  Iron 
Works,  Fulton  Iron  Works,  and  many  other  plants,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
have  our  goods  manufactured  in  the  Fast  and  shipped  out  here.  California 
and  particularly  San  Francisco  is  working  at  a  great  handicap,  and  unless  some 
remedy  is  found  very  soon  manufcturing  in  thi  State  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

A. 


No.  0. 

S\\   FI:\N<  I.M'O,  r.\i...  KrptrniJirr  10, 


Mr.  ("!  is  A  XT  FEE. 

President  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association,  San  Francisco. 
I>KAR  SIR:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  4th  instant  we  wish  to  say  that  we 
were  not  forced  out  of  the  city  for  ihe  reasons  mentioned  in  your  letter.  We 
should,  however,  not  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  those  who  left  San  Francisco 
jifter  the  fire  for  other  reasons  than  unsatisfactory  labor  conditions.  We 
purchased  our  land  in  July,  1905,  and  had  all  of  our  buildings  excepting  one 
erected  at  the  time  of  the  tire. 

The  chief  reason  which  prompted  our  moving  away  from  San  Francisco 
was  iiie  fact  that  we  expected  to  escape  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  that  were 
beginning  to  be  imposed  by  the  local  unions,  and  felt  that  we  might  escape  them 
in  a  large  measure  by  moving  our  plant  to  one  of  the  outlying  districts  of 
Oakland. 

We  were  preceded  by  one  of  our  competitors,  the  Hercules  Gas  Engine  Co., 
who  formerly  owned  a  plant  at  North  Beach,  and  we  were  followed  by  the 
Standard  and  Atlas  Gas  Engine  Cos. 

You  may  submit  our  name  to  the  commission,  as  requested  in  your  letter, 
with  the  proviso,  however,  that  you  do  not  state  that  we  were  forced  to  remove 
our  industry  from  this  city. 
Yery  truly,  yours, 

UNION  GAS  ENGINE  Co., 
P.y  ().  H.  FISCHER, 
Ykc  President  and  General  Manager. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  10. 

WKSTKKN  PIPE  &  STEEL  Co.  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  September  J,  191 '{. 
BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

N«H.  Francisco,  Cal. 
(Attention  Mr.  Grant  Foe,  president.) 

GENTLEMEN  :  In  response  to  your  favor  of  the  4th  instant,  you  have  our  per- 
mission to  submit  the  name  of  our  firm  to  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations  as  one  that  was  forced  to  move  out  of  San  Francisco 
through  impositions  of  union  labor,  and  have  moved  our  works  to  the  little  city 
of  Richmond  and  increased  our  business  over  1,000  per  cent  since  that  time. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  \V.  MASON,  President. 


EXHIBIT  No.  11. 

J.  J.  PFISTEE  KNITTING  Co.  (INC.), 

West  Berkeley,  Cal.,  September  5, 
GEANT  FEE, 

President  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DEAR  SIR:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  wish  to  say  that  our  firm 
was  not  driven  out  of  San  Francisco  on  account  of  the  unions.  We  had  to 
leave  the  city  after  the  disastrous  fire  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  find  any 
property  that  suited  us  to  build  a  plant  on. 

Our  factory  in  San  Francisco  was  built  on  leased  ground,  and  for  six  years 
at  the  time  of  the  fire  we  were  paying  $175  ground  rent  a  month,  while  in  West 
Berkeley  we  were  able  to  buy  very  nice  property,  200  by  180  feet,  or  six  times 
more  ground  space  than  we  occupied  in  San  Francisco,  for  the  small  sum  of 
$2,800. 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  left  San  Francisco,  a  thing  which  we  did  not  want 
to  do,  but  could  not  help  ourselves.  Real  estate  owners  and  real  estate  dealers 
thought  that  the  property  after  the  fire  was  worth  twice  as  much,  but  we  did 
not  think  so,  and  financially  we  were  not  able  to  pay  a  fancy  price. 

In  our  line  of  business  we  are  not  aware  that  there  are  any  unions ;  at  least 
we  have  never  been  troubled  in  regard  to  that  matter. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  PFISTER. 


EXHIBIT  No.  12. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  IKON  WORKS, 
San  Francisco,  Cal..  September  7,  191ft. 
Mr.  GRANT  FEE, 

President  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association,  City. 

I>KAB  SIR:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  September  4,  we  are  hardly  able  K» 
qualify  your  statement  that  we  were  obliged  by  reason  of  labor-union  condi- 
tions to  remove  our  plant  from  San  Francisco. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1906,  and  particularly  during  1905,  we  were  prompted 
to  consider  the  removal  of  our  plant  because  of  better  conditions  and  for  our 
general  welfare  than  existed  here.  We  found  that  foundries  and  machine 
shops  operating  in  some  other  cities  in  California  away  from  the  bay  region 
were  operating  longer  hours  and  under  better  industrial  conditions  than  those 
prevailing  in  San  Francisco  during  the  Schmitz  administration.  Specific  in- 
stances of  our  dissatisfaction  are  not  available  now,  but  a  general  statement  is 
made  that  we  were  unwilling  to  countenance  the  interference  and  conditions 
imposed  by  labor,  inasmuch  as  other  places  in  competition  with  San  Francisco 
were  operating  under  more  favorable  conditions,  thereby  making  it  obligatory 
for  the  manufacturer  here  to  absorb  the  burden  or  handicap  thus  created. 

In  April,  1906,  and  following  the  destruction  of  our  plant  at  Bay  and  Kearny 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  by  the  fire,  the  necessity  of  our  reaching  a  decision  not 
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to  rebuild  in  San  Francisco  was  directly  (hie  to  an  increase  <>1'  the  demands  by 
the  pattern  makers  under  union-labor  domination.  In  other  words,  when  we 
decided  to  rehabilitate  our  business  by  installing  temporary  pattern  shops  on 
the  site  of  our  old  premises  the  demands  made  on  us  caused  us  to  decide  to  find 
better  conditions  .away  from  an  industrial  center  where  organization  among 
men  into  unions  was  unfavorable  to  the  employer. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  J.  BEHNEMAN,  Muniiycr. 

EXHIBIT  No.  13. 

SAX  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  September  J.I,  I91.'t. 
MKKCHANTS  AND  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION,  City. 

GENTLEMEN:  Complying  with  your  request,  beg  to  state  that  the  writer  was 
interested  in  and  operated  the  Breck  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  corpora- 
tion formed  shortly  before  the  great  fire.  After  the  fire  this  business  was 
continued  at  550  Grove  Street,  this  city. 

We  employed  four  or  five  mechanics  in  the  shop,  to  whom  we  paid  $5  per 
day  each,  and  a  number  of  young  fellows,  to  whom  we  paid  $2.50  per  day,  to 
do  bench  work,  most  of  whom  spoiled  more  material  than  their  services 
amounted  to.  In  addition  to  this  we  employed  a  number  of  outside  wiremen. 

We  began  to  receive  notices  from  these  various  unions  that  we  were  to  send 
the  rnoiu-y  to  the  jobs  to  pay  the  men  oft",  so  that  they  would  not  have  to  call 
at  the  store,  to  say  nothing  of  the  continual  requests  for  raise  in  salaries,  and 
a  number  of  other  little  things  which,  under  the  stress  of  those  times,  were 
annoying  and  uncalled  for.  Finally,  we  received  a  letter,  I  think  from  the 
mechanics'  union,  peremptorily  notifying  us  that  we  should  pay  all  our  inside 
men  40  or  f»0  cents  an  hour,  or  ai  any  rate  making  it  a  considerable  advance 
over  what  we  were  paying  these  apprentices.  We  forthwith  answered  this 
letter  by  stating  that  we  would  sell  our  machinery,  discontinue  doing  business, 
and  buy  our  goods  ready  made  in  New  York  City,  which  we  proceeded  to  do, 
which  saved  us  delay  and  annoyance,  and  proved  more  profitable  than  sub- 
mitting to  the  demands  which  were  made  upon  us. 

I  make  no  comment  on  the  above;  it  is  merely  a  statement  of  facts. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

GEORGE  BRECK. 


Ex  HI  HIT   No.    1  I. 

THK  FMON  LITHOGRAPH  Co., 
Hun  /•'/•(/ /«•/. *co,  ('</!..  Wptr tnht-r  IT),  I91.'f. 
Mr.  SKXKCA  C.  I'.KACH, 

Xrrrctnrii  Men-hunt*  and  Manufacturer*    .\xmn-ititkm, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DEAR  MR.  REACH:  Tn  accordance  with  your  request  which  T  received  over  the 
telephone  to-day,  I  am  pleased  to  hand  yon  herewith  the  following  statement: 

Mr.  Moore,  president  of  the  Moore-Watson  Dry  Goods  Co.,  made  a  statement 
to  the  mayor,  during  one  of  our  conversations  over  the  labor  situation,  that  he 
was  ready  to  start  a  manufacturing  industry  in  San  Francisco  which  would 
employ  at  least  L'OO  people  in  the  beginning,  were  it  not  for  the  labor  conditions, 
but  said  that  these  conditions  must  change  before  he  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, invest  any  money  in  a  manufacturing  plant. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

B.  S.  HUBKARD,  President. 

Ex  m HIT  No.  15. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  September  17,  lOlf/. 
Mi:n<  HANTS  AND  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

San  Francisco. 

GENTLEMEN:  During  a  conversation  with  your  representative  regarding  the 
attitude  of  manufacturers  toward  San  Francisco  I  mentioned  the  names  of  t\vo 
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friends  of  mine  who  are  both  manufacturers  and  came  to  San  Francisco  to  open 
branch  establishments  here.  They  personally  staled  to  me  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  they  establish  factories  in  San  Francisco  in  view  of  the 
union  labor  situation.  Both  of  these  men  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
situation  in  San  Francisco  and  decided  that  while  their  principal  market  was 
in  this  city  they  were  compelled  to  go  to  Stockton  or  Oakland,  or  some  other 
point  in  California,  in  order  to  successfully  compete  with  other  manufacturers. 
As  I  do  not  wish  to  use  these  men's  names  without  permission,  I  have  written 
to  them  requesting  such  permission  and  will  notify  the  association  on  hearing 
from  them. 

lours,  truly,  B.  T.  BEAN. 


EXHIBIT  No.  16. 

MOORE  &  SCOTT  IRON  WORJCS, 

San  Francisco,  September  17, 
MERCHANTS  AND  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

GENTLEMEN  :  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  telephone  message  this  morning 
asking  me  if  I  recalled  the  statement  I  made  to  a  representative  of  a  local  com- 
pany in  April,  1913,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  useless  for  our  firm  to  try  to  com- 
pete with  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  firms  for  the  building  of  one  or  more  ves- 
sels of  4,000  tons  capacity  to  ply  on  this  coast. 

I  remember  the  circumstance,  and  my  reason  for  declining  to  bid  on  the 
vessels  was  that  the  firms  in  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle  were  not  compelled  by 
the  labor"  organizations  to  work  eight  hours  under  closed-shop  conditions,  as 
we  were.  I  consider  that  any  firm  working  under  open-shop  conditions  has  a 
big  advantage  over  any  firm  in  San  Francisco  in  cost  of  production. 
Yours,  truly, 

R.  S.  MOORE. 


EXHIBIT  No.  17. 

EXPLANATORY. 

(This  refers  to  Exhibit  No.  16.) 

In  April,  1913,  a  British  Columbia  firm  wrote  to  San  Francisco  to  obtain 
prices  on  the  construction  of  a  4,000-ton  steamship.  The  representative  to 
whom  this  message  was  sent  called  upon  three  firms  in  San  Francisco  for  this 
purpose,  but  was  assured  that  conditions  here  prevented  even  bidding  on  the 
job. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  the  firm  of  Moore  &  Scott,  herewith  explains  his  reasons  for 
his  inability  to  bid,  being  one  of  the  three  called  upon. 


EXHIBIT  No.  IS. 

REDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS  Co., 

Pittslnircj,  CaL,  August  17,  191',. 
BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

San  Francisco,  C<i1. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Answering  your  valued  favor  of  September  4,  beg  to  state  that 
we  can  not  very  well  say  that  this  company  was  driven  away  from  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  reason  that  this  company  was  an  entirely  new  concern  and  started 
here  in  this  locality  from  the  beginning  and  never  was  located  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  conditions  here  are  favorable,  both  from  a  stand- 
iwint  of  location  as  well  as  from  labor  conditions.  We  do  believe  that  the 
labor  conditions  in  San  Francisco  are  such  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
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to  have  a  plant  of  this  kind  located  there,  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
union,  and  compete  in  the  eastern  business  for  which  we  were  organized,  and 
which  is  the  largest  part  of  our  business. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  II.  JONGENEEL,  General  Manager. 


EXHIBIT  Xo.  19. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  September  19,  19L't. 
MKIU-HANTS  AND  MANFKA*  TUKKKS'  ASSOCIATION, 

Fan  Francisco,  Cal. 

dKNTLEMEx  :  The  writer  has  been  engaged  in  the  selling  of  machinery  for 
Ihe  past  10  years  and  was  sent  to  the  coast  about  •">  years  ago  to  represent 
the  Head  Machinery  Co.,  of  York,  Pa.  On  his  arrival  here  he  found  the  market 
for  bakers'  machinery  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  and  he  also  found 
that  there  was  no  machinery  of  this  character  being  manufactured  west  of 
Chicago. 

With  this  information  he  immediately  began  to  figure  out  a  plan  by  which 
he  could  manufacture  machinery  in  San  Francisco.  After  taking  the  matter 
up  with  his  lirni,  the  Read  Machinery  Co.,  they  agreed  to  take  a  half  interest 
in  a  corporation  to  manufacture  bakers'  machinery  in  California,  the  main 
office  and  factory  to  be  in  San  Francisco. 

After  said  corporation  was  incorporated  and  a  visit  from  the  president  of 
the  Head  Machinery  Co.  to  San  Francisco,  finding  the  conditions  of  the  labor 
industry  here  obnoxious,  he  declined  to  take  the  interest  as  promised  above. 

The  writer  then  immediately  went  to  New  York  and  secured  a  promise  from 
another  largo  manufacturer  of  the  same  line,  and  upon  investigation  they 
determined  that  they  did  not  care  to  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  any  products 
in  Sun  Francisco. 

In  both  instances  the  writer  could  have  secured  the  support  had  he  decided 
to  open  the  factory  in  Portland,  Greg.  As  a  result  we  continued  our  company 
under  the  name  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Bakers'  Machinery  Co.,  and  have  been 
unable  to  secure  any  eastern  capital,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  labor  as  set 
forth  above. 

Trusting  this  may  he  of  some  service  to  you,  I  am, 
Yours,  truly, 

PACIFIC  COAST  I»AK  KUS'  MACHINERY  Co., 
K.  H.  CAKKV,   \  i«    r resident. 


Kxiiir.rr  No.  20. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  Kcptntilrr  JO, 

NTS   AM)  MAXiTFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TI.KMKN  :  In  the  manufacture  of  our  bakers'  machinery  we  have  been 
forced  to  manufacture  same  in  San  Jose  because  of  labor  conditions  in  San 
Francisco,  or.  at  any  rate,  when  we  offered  bids  to  the  Union  Iron  Works  they 
told  us  that  labor  conditions  here  were  responsible  for  the  high  prices,  and  we 
found  San  Jose  could  manufacture  the  same  machinery  at  a  very  much  lower 

cost. 

Yours,   truly, 

PACIFIC  COAST  BAKERS'  MACHINERY  Co., 
K.  H.  CAREY,  Vice  President. 
38819°— S.  Doc.  415,  64-1— vol  G 20 
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EXHIBIT  No.  L'l. 


Trade. 


Carpenters . 


Structural-iron  set- 
tors;  ornamental- 
iron  setters. 


Hoisting  engineers . 
Roofers . . . 


Sheet  metal , 

Plasterers . . , 
Bricklayers . 


Painters , 


Union. 


Bay  Counties  District  Council 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America,  San  Francisco  and 
Vicinity. 

Hoxisesmiths  and  Architectural 
Ironworkers'  Union,  No.  78, 
of  San  Francisco  and  Vicinity. 

International  Association  b  f 
Bridge.  Structural  and  Orna- 
mental Iron  Workers,  Local 
Union  No.  117,  of  Oakland,  Cal. 

Local  No.  59,  International 
Union  Steam  and  Operating 
Engineers,  San  Francisco. 

The  International  Brotherhood 
of  Composition  Roolers,  Damp 
and  Water  Proof  Workers, 
Local  No.  25,  of  San  Francisco 
in  the  State  of  California. 

San  Francisco  Local  Union  104 
of  the  Amalgamated  Sheet 
Metal  Workers'  International 
Alliance. 


Golden  Gate  Lodge,  Local  No. 
66,  O.  P.  I.  A.  of  the  City  and 
County  oi  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

San  Francisco  Bricklayers'  Sub- 
ordinate Union,  No.  7,  of  Cali- 
fornia, of  the  B.  M.  and  P.  I.  U. 
of  America. 


Journeymen    Painters'    Union, 
Local  No.  19,  of  San  Francisco. 


Initiation  fee. 


Trade  Rules,  p.  21,  sec.  22:  The  re^rular  initiation 
fee  for  journeymen  shall  be  $80.  apprentices 
under  the  age  of  18  years  $5,  over  18  years  $15. 

Constitution,  p.  3,  sec.  3:  The  amount  of  i; 

tion  foe  shall  be  $35  ior  mechanics  and  $25  lor 

helpers. 
Constitution,  p.  3,  art.  1,  sec.  3:  The  amount  of 

initiation  foe  shall  be  ?25  for  mechanic:-,  $15  for 

helpers,  §10  for  outside  apprentices,  and  $5  for 

shop  apprentices. 
Constitution,  sec.  2:  The  initiation  fee  shall  bo 

$50. 

By-laws,  art.  1,  sec.  2:  The  initiation  fee  shall  1  o 
$25. 


Constitution,  art.  11,  sees.  3-4:  The  initiation  fee 
of  this  union  shall  be  not  less  than  $G3.7.j  for 
journeymen  and  $25  for  apprentices.  It  i:>  fur- 
ther provided  that  the  initiation  fee  may  be 
changed  at  any  time  to  comply  with  the  inter- 
national constitution  and  by-laws  by  a  majority 
vote  of  all  members  present. 

Constitution,  p.  10,  Art.  IX:,sec.  1:  The  initiation 
fee  to  this  lodge  shall  be  $25. 

Constitution,  p.  16,  Art.  VI,  sees.  2  and  3:  All  ap- 
plications to  this  union  for  membership  nuc.t; 
be  in  writing,  and  must  receive  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  present,  pay  the  regular  initia- 
tion fee  of  $20,  which  includes  the  international 
union  reserve  stri'.e  tax,  and  dues  irom  the 
time  of  his  application.  Sec.  3:  Any  applicant 
for  membership  lailing  to  pay  up  his  full  initia- 
tion fee  within  60  days  shall  forfeit  the  money 
deposited,  unless  further  time  be  granted  by 


ther  time  is  granted,  permits  must,  be  issued 
weekly  and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents. 
Initiation  fee,  $30.    It  applicant  can  not  pay  all 
at  once,  time  is  given  for  completion  of  pay- 
ment. 


EXHIBIT  No.  22. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  September  18,  1914. 
Mr.  GEORGE  S.  MCCALLUM, 

Secretary  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association,  City. 
DEAR  SIR:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  1st  instant,  asking  whether  I 
employed  the  number  of  apprentices  permitted  by  the  union  rules,  and  whether 
1  would  employ  more  if  allowed  by  said  rules,  I  beg  to  state  that  during  the 
eight  years  I  have  been  in  business  I  have  never  had  an  apprentice  in  my 
employ,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  I  have  always  paid  the  highest  pre- 
vailing wage,  and  have  given  extra  good  men  a  trifle  better. 

I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  union,  although  I  have  often  chafed 
under  unjust,  arbitrary  rules;  not  being  big  enough  to  fight,  however,  I  sub- 
mitted us  a  matter  of  policy,  treated  the  men  right,  and  demanded  the  best 
obtainable.  Feeling  that  I  was  forced  to  pay  an  apprentice  more  than  they 
were  worth  to  me  in  my  line  of  business,  I  never  employed  cheap  men  or  ap- 
prentices, and  know  of  few  contractors  who  did. 
Respectfully, 

I.    D.    BLUXOM  K, 
President  Concrete  Contractors'  Association. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  23. 

[Extract  from   "  Working  agreement  between   Painters'   District   Council   and   the   Master 
Painters'  Association,"  dated  Aug.  26,   1911.] 

(21)  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($4.r>0) 
per  day,  and  the  time  to  be  paid  not  less  than  one-quarter  (}),  one-half  (i), 
and  three-quarters  (J),  or  a  full  day. 

Ex  INK  IT  No.  24,- 

MASTER   PATNTKKS    AND   DECORATORS'    ASSOCIATION   OF    SAX    FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  27,  1UI:!. 
BTILDTNO  TRADES  EMPLOYERS*  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

(Jii.vn.KMEN  :  I   am   instructed  by   tliis   association   to   notify   your   honorable 
body   that,  we,  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, protest  against  the  action  taken  by  you  at   the  last  regular  meeting  held 
on  March  1.">.  by  ruling  out  of  order  certain  charges  entitled,  "Master*  Painiers 
and  Decorators'  Association  of  San  Francisco  r.  the  General  Contractors'  Asso- 
ciation,  including  Williams    Uros.   cV   Henderson,"   now  on   file  in  the  Building 
Trades  Emplo\  «•:•-'   Association.     V.'e  would  kindly  call  your  attention  to  sec- 
tion 2,  Article  IX  of  the  constitution,    referring  to   agreements  entered    into 
between  affiliated  members  and  labor  unions,  which  section  states  emphatically 
that    no  alHiiated   member  can   enter   into   an    agreement   with   the  union   until 
d    by    your   body   and    your    body    having    ratified    the    agreement   of   the 
i1  Painters  and   Decorators'  Association  of  San  Francisco  on  August  23, 
\ve  can  nof  see  wherein  your  honorable  body  can  shirk  the  responsibility 
in  upholding  said  agreement  by  refusing  to  entertain  charges  preferred  against 
violation  •  :.ie.     \Ye  further  call  your  attention  to  section 

Article  X  of  the  constitution,  which  reads  as  follows:  "This  association 
shall  have  full  jurisdiction  over  any  member  who  violates  any  specific  trade 
rule  or  does  any  act  or  commits  any  offense,  which  tends  directly  to  destroy 
the  life,  usefulness,  and  credit  of  this  association." 

As  the  Master  Painiers  and  Decorators'  Association  of  San  Francisco  has  no 
agreement  with  the  general  contractors'  association  directly  and  therefore  can 
not  set  np  °''  pre>ent  our  grievance  to  that  body,  we  claim  that  the  above-cited 
section  of  the  constitution  is  applicable  in  our  contention.  In  justice  to  the 
r  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of  S:in  Francisco,  we  respectfully 
vet  nest  that  your  honorable  body  reconsider  your  ruling  and  investigate  the 
charges  ]> 

r.y  order  of  the  Masier  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

ISKAI..]  W.  T.  P.KCK,  Secret nr if. 

!•: \-mr.ir  No.  25. 

M\sn:u  PAINTERS  AND  DKCOKAT  \  FRV.VCI 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  12,  191 2. 
P.m. DIM;  TRADES  E.MIM  OYKS;  \TTON  OF  C'ALTFOKNTA. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GENTLEMEN:  The  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco respectfully  tenders  its  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  building  trades 
employers'  association  and  requests  the  acceptance  of  the  same  on  this  date. 

Yours,  respectfully, 
[SEAI..J  W.  T.  BECK,  Secretary. 

EXHIBIT  No.  20. 

Brn.DiNG  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

San  Francisco,  June  13,  1912. 

The  MASTER  PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS'  ASSOCIATION, 

San  Fnnicixco,  Cal. 

GENTLEMEN  :  At  a  meeting  of  this  association  held  on  Wednesday,  June  12, 
391 2,  the  resignation  of  your  association  as  an  atliliated  member  of  the  building 
trades  employers'  association  was  unanimously  accepted. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

GEO.  S.  MCGALLUM,  Secretary. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  27. 

MASTER  PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  April  23,  1914. 
BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Please  find  inclosed  an  application  for  membership  in  your  body, 
also  our  check  for  $35.50,  being  dues  and  per  capita  tax  for  one  month. 

In  making  this  application  we  wish  to  confess  at  this  time  that  our  associa- 
tion is  in  trouble  with  union  labor.  The  district  council  of  painters  are  demand- 
ing terms  which  this  association  in  honor  to  itself  can  not  comply  with,  for  we 
consider  such  terms  a  detriment  not  only  to  our  trade  but  to  the  whole  building 
industry. 

Should  you  accept  our  application  and  your  association,  after  due  investiga- 
tion, find  they  may  be  able  to  assist  us,  thereby  to  a  greater  extent  assisting  the 
whole  building  industry,  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  master  painters' 
association. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  E.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

WENDIING  EXHIBIT. 

SCALE  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  WEED  LUMBER  Co.,  WEED,  CAL., 

DECEMBER,  1914. 

(Per  clay  of  10  hours.) 

Common  labor:  .151  ~  men/at  $2.25;  8  men  at  $2.50;  52  men  at  $2;  6  men 
at  $1.75. 

Band  sawyers:  5  at  $3.25;  2  at  $3. 

Off -bearers :  7  at  $2.25 ;  8  at  $2.50 ;  1  at  $2. 

Cut-off  sawyers :  1  at  $3.75 ;  10  at  $3.50 ;  6  at  $3.25 ;  4  nt  $3. 

Scrap  cut-off  sawyers :  4  at  $2.50 ;  1  at  $2.25. 

Scrap  rip  sawyers,  3  at  $2.50. 

Swing  cut-off  sawyers,  $2.50  and  $2.25. 

Sash  cut-off  sawyers,  $2.25. 

Car  loaders :  1  at  $2.75 ;  7  at  $2.50 ;  5  at  $2.25 ;  3  c/1  talleymen  at  $2.75. 

Millwrights :  1  at  $4.25 ;  1  at  $3.50 ;  1  at  $3. 

Tie-up  men :  12  at  $2.50 ;  7  at  $2.25.  - 

Planer  men :  2  at  $3.75 ;  2  at  $3. 

Planer  man  feeder,  $2.50. 

Pony  planer  men:  2  at  $2.75. 

Planer  off-bearer,  $2.50. 

Machine  operators:  3  at  $3.50;  1  at  $3.25;  3  at  $3;  7  at  $2.75 ;  15  ut  $2.50. 

Warehousemen:  2  at  $3;  1  at  $2.50. 

Shipping  and  factory  clerks,  $3  and  $2.50. 

Cleat  saw  operators,  $2.25. 

Head  oiler,  $3.50.     Oilers:  3  at  $2.50. 

Belt  man,  $3.50. 

Tallymen ;  3  at  $2.50 ;  1  at  $3. 

Matcher  feeders,  $2.25. 

Hip  sawyers :  1  at  $3.50 ;  2  at  $3 ;  3  at  $3.25 ;  4  at  $2.50. 

Foremen :  2  at  $4.50.     Subforemen :  3  at  $4 ;  2  at  $3.75 ;  1  at  $3.50. 

Printer  man,  $3. 

Saw  filer,  $11. 

Cut-stock  grader,  $3.50. 

Stock  clerk,  $2.75. 

Stock  graders:  5  at  $2.50. 

Door  patchers :  1  at  $4 ;  3  at  $3.25 ;  1  at  $3 ;  2  at  $2.75 ;  2  at  $2.50. 

Panel  graders,  $3. 

Panel  raisers,  $3.25. 

Glaziers,  $3. 

Sander  men,  $2.75  and  $2.50. 

Door  drivers:  3  at  $2.75  and  2  at  $2.50. 

Sticker  men :  2  at  $3.50 ;  2  at  $2.75 ;  1  at  $3. 

Elevator  man,  $2.50. 

Sash  pinners:  2  at  $2.25. 
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Door  clamp  operators,  $3. 

Stile  borers,  $2.50. 

Sander  operators:  2  at  $3.     Sander  feeders.  $2.r,0. 

Cabinetmakers,  $3.50. 

Sash  packers:  2  at  $2.75  and  2  at  $2.50. 

Stile  bore  operators,  $2.75. 

Snsb  clamp  operators,   $2.50. 

Glue  drive  operators,  $2.50. 

Sash  sticker  feeders,  $2.25. 

Truckers,  $2.50  and  $2.25. 

chain  mortiser  operator,  $2.50. 

(Per  day  of  12  hours.) 
Night  watchmen:  1  at  $2.75;  12  at  $2.50. 

i  PI  r  day  of  10  hours.) 

Dry  kiln  crew:  7  at  $2.50;  14  at  $2.25. 
Tram  repairers:  3  at  $3 
Switchmen,   $2.75. 
Teamsters,  $2.50. 
Slacker  men,  $3. 
Fnloader  men,  $3. 

Machinists:  1    at  -S4.50  ;  .°,  at   £4;    1    at   N-1.25;  1  at  $3.50.     Machinist  helpers, 
£3.25.   $2.75,    and   $2.50. 
F><  tiler  makers,  $4.25. 
Supply-room  clerks.  *2.7.~. 
Blacksmiths:  2  at  £4.25;  1  at  S3.50.     Blacksmith  helpers,  $2.50. 

(  r.  r  day  of   112   hours.  'i 

Firemen    (power  houses).  $3,  $3.25,  and  .S2.75. 

day  of   1  0   hour-.") 


rpenters:  2  at  st:  2  ,-:i  s;5.::>;  2  at  *:'..5o.     Helpers. 
Painters.    ,S4. 
IMumbers,    .v:',.2r>. 

Electricians,  s;;.r,o  :in.i  s:i. 


i  T'cr   day   r,f    TJ 
Kligil  leers     (power    house).    S.">.50. 

(  I'cr  day   <>f   10  hours.) 

Pipe  titters,  $2.75.      Pipe  inters'   helper.  $2.5o. 

i  Per  month.) 

Salaried  men:  Lumber  yard  superintendent,  S'175.  Masler  me«-hanir,  $200. 
Superintendent,  sash  and  door  1'artorv,  $250.  Construction  foreman,  $140. 
Chief  electrician,  $150.  Lumber  yards  foreman.  $100.  Weighmaster,  $105. 
Superintendent  box  factory,  $275.  Store  check  clerk,  $85.  Logging  superin- 
tendent, $21)1.05.  Foreman  general  crew,  $100.  Lumber  inspector,  $100.  Dry 
kiln  foreman,  $125.  Cut  stock  department  foreman,  $1CO.  Store  delivery,  $85. 
Store  cashier,  $100.  Lumber  inspector,  $100.  Hardware  clerk,  $110.  Butcher 
shop  clerk,  $85.  Janitor,  $80.  Clerks,  store:  3  at  $75;  G  at  $85;  2  at  $90. 
P.nirher,  store,  $110.  Manager,  store,  $275.  Druggist,  store,  $125.  Janitor, 
$70.  Clerk,  store,  $65.  Clerk,  chief,  groceries,  $100.  Superintendent  veneer 
factory,  $175.  Chief  clerk,  dry  goods,  $105.  Foreman  box  shook  shipping, 
8110.  Box  factory  foreman,  $125.  Foreman,  dry  lumber,  $100.  Foreman  of 
mills,  2  at  $125.  Foreman  mills,  night,  $100.  Head  night  watchman,  $85. 
Fen-man  power  house,  $125.  Foreman  tire  protection,  $110.  Manager  theater 
and  ice  plant,  $125. 
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WKKD  Li  MUKK  Co.   !'\Y   ROLL.  19!.°>. 

San  Francisco  office $25,299.1)0 

Weed  office 1<>,  874.  79 

Retail  stores L 28,939.40 

Hotels  and  boarding  houses 16,  258.  u~> 

Ranches,  teamsters,  and  miscellaneous  common  labor 21),  5 

Lumber   yards 87.  S<>5.  :',i 

Box,  sash,  door,  and  veneer  factories 304.  (MM).  21. 

Machine  shop,  millwrights,  and  pipe  litters 30,  934.  49 

Carpenters 21 ,  S51 .  52 

Sawmills 112,  774.  57 

Logins »— 121,  921.  25 

Logging  railroad  construction  and  operating 32,  162.  89 


Total 834,  487.  92 


TYSON  EXHIBIT  NO.   1. 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PLANING  MILL  OWNERS' 
ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL  OF  SAN  FBANCLSOO,  CAL. 

[To  go  into  effect  Saturday,  Oct.  13,  1906.] 

ARTICLE  I. 

SECTION  1.  It  is  agreed  by  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill 
Owners'  Association  that  they  will  abide  by  the  following  trade  rules  and 
scale  of  wages  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

First.  All  branch  foremen  must  be  members  of  the  union ;  general  foremen 
or  superintendents  may  join  at  their  option. 

Second.  The  steward  must  be  made  known  to  and  recognized  by  the  em- 
ployer, and  must  bring  any  difference  or  grievance  to  the  attention  of  the 
latter  before  referring  it  to  his  union. 

Third.  All  men  and  apprentices  17  years  of  age  and  over,  doing  mechanical, 
bench,  and  machine  work  of  any  kind,  must  be  members  of  the  union. 

Fourth.  All  men  shall  receive  their  wages  at  least  once  a  week. 

Fifth.  Business  agents  shall  be  allowed  to  go  through  the  shops  when 
occasion  demands,  on  application  to  the  office. 

Sixth.  All  shops  shall  be  allowed  one  apprentice  for  every  five  henchmen 
or  fraction  thereof  and  every  five  machinemen  or  fraction  thereof,  and  the 
apprentice  must  be  under  25  years  of  age. 

Seventh.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work;  working  hours  shall  be 
between  the  hours  of  8  o'clock  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  unless 
otherwise  permitted  by  the  council.  Double  time  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  on 
all  overtime,  Sundays,  and  Christmas,  unless  otherwise  permitted  by  the 
council.  No  work  shall  be  allowed  under  any  pretense  on  Labor  Day  and  the 
Fourth  of  July,  except  where  such  work  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
life  and  p/operty ;  but  for  overtime  put  in  on  making  repairs  to  machinery  or 
shafting,  the  pay  shall  be  for  straight  time  only. 

Eighth.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  per  day  in  all  shops  and  mills  shall  be: 
Sticker  men,  $5 ;  band  sawyers  and  shapers,  $5 ;  band  sawyers,  $4.50 ;  turners, 
$4.50;  head  rip  sawyers  for  stickers,  $4.50;  assistant  rip  sawyers,  $3.50;  bench 
hands,  $4.50;  planer  men,  $4;  sash  and  door  foremen,  $4.75;  sash  stickers,  $4; 
stock  cutters,  $4;  smoothers  and  molders  on  sash  and  doors  and  putters  up, 
$3.50;  mortisers,  $3.25;  tennoners,  $3.25;  sandpaperers,  $3.25;  roller  sander,  $4. 

SEC.  2.  This  schedule  of  wages  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  12th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1906. 

ARTICLE    II. 

SECTION  1.  It  is  agreed  by  the  building  trades' council  that  they  will  refuse  to 
handle  any  material  coming  from  any  mill  or  shop  that  is  working  contrary  to 
the  prescribed  number  of  hours  contained  in  the  foregoing  trade  rules,  or  em- 
ploying other  than  union  mechanics. 

SEC.  2.  These  conditions  do  not  apply  to  the  following  materials  coming 
directly  from  the  sawmills,  to  wit:  Flooring,  1  inch,  1|  inch,  or  \\  inches  by 
3  inches ;  4  inches  or  6  inches,  tongued  and  grooved  and  planed  on  one  side. 
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Ordinary  siding,  £  inch  by  G  inches,  bevel  siding,  commonly  known  as  clapboard-. 
Stepping,  1*  incises,  1]  inches,  or  2  inches  by  10  inches  to  1G  inches,  vertical- 
grained  pine,  planed  on  one  side.  Tongued  and  grooved  ordinary  redwood. 
1  by  6,  beaded  one  or  two  sides,  or  plain.  Tongued  and  grooved  ordinary  red- 
wood, 1  by  4,  beaded  one  side.  Tongued  and  grooved  ordinary  redwood,  1*  by  4. 
beaded  one  or  two  sides.  Sin-faced  redwood,  clear  redwood,  A  inch  by  any  width, 
planed  one  or  two  sides;  one  inch  or  over  by  any  width  planed  on  one  side. 

ARTK  i  i:    in. 

It  is  further  agreed  by  the  building  trades'  council  that  the  wages  of  any 
member  of  any  union  afliliated  with  the  said  council  working  in  a  mill  or  shop 
or  on  a  job  of  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Owners'  Association 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  craft  under  which  he  is  working,  regardless  of  the 
wages  of  the  union  to  which  he  belongs. 

ARTK  LK    IV. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  all  differences  and  grievances  be  settled  through 
the  organizations  represented  in  tbis  agreement,  and  not  with  individual 
mem; 

Alii  iri.K    y. 

SECTION  1.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  foregoing  articles  of  agreement  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  for  a  period  <>f  not  less  than  two  years,  from  the 
32th  day  of  XovcmS •.<•!•,  I'.MMJ.  and  should  any  dispute  arise  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  agreement,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  par- 
ties to  this  agre«Miieni.  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  a  joint  committee  composed 
of  an  eo,ual  number  from  each  of  the  parties  Interested,  for  the  adjustment  and 
set  i  lenient  of  same:  and  in  «-.ise  they  fail  to  agree,  the  matters  ill  dispute  shall 
be  referred  to  the  bojml  of  arbitration  for  settlement.  The  aforesaid  joint  com- 
mittee shall  meet  on  the  third  Monday  of  each  month  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. ;  special 
mee;i;  be  called  at  any  time  at  the  request  of  three  members,  or  by  the 

chairman. 

U.  Furthermore,  no  strikes,  boycotts,  or  lockouts  shall  be  entertained  or 
entered  into  by  any  party  to  this  agreement  until  a  period  of  30  days  shall  bo 
allowed  for  the  adjustment  of  any  dispi:  may  arise.  All  additional 

period  of  six  months  shall  be  allowed  before  any  sirikes.  boycotts,  or  lockouts 
shall  be  attempted  or  enforced  by  order  of  the  building  trades'  council,  or  any 
of  its  afliliated  organizations,  or  by  any  members  of  tin1  San  Francisco  Planing 
Mill  Owi  -i-iation. 

Si:r.  :>.  It  is  further  agreed  that  both  organizations  shall  meet  in  joint  commit- 
tee 90  days  prior  to  the  termination  of  this  agreement,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  agreement  for  the  future  -.ory  to  both  organixations. 

We,  the  undersigned,  joint  conference  committee,  representing  the  Building 
Trades'  Council  of  San  Francisco  and  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Owners' 
Association,  do  hereby  agree  to  abide  by  and  faithfully  carry  out  all  the 
stipulations  as  set  forth  in  the  above  articles  of  agreement. 

For  the  building  trades'  council: 

O.    A.    TVEITMOE, 

JOHN  J.  SWANSON. 
<JKO.   D.   KELLY. 
A.  K.   YOKLL. 
HENRY  CARSTENSEN. 

J.   L.    McKl.XLEY. 

For  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Owners'  Association: 

WM.  CROCKER. 
R.  B.  MOORE, 
G.  A.  BUELL. 
M.  S.  NEUGASS. 
R.  HERRYING. 
F.  N.  HAYMAN. 

Endorsed  by  District  Council  of  Carpenters  of  San  Francisco: 

F.   P.   NICHOLAS,   President. 
H.    RICHAUDSON, 
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We,  the  undersigned,  and  each  of  us,  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Owners'  Association,  do  hereby 
accept  the  foregoing  articles  as  adopted  by  the  board  of  arbitration,  and  do 
hereby  agree  to  abide  by  and  faithfully  carry  out  all  of  the  stipulations  as  set 
forth  in  said  articles  of  agreement. 

P.  H.  MCCARTHY, 
EDW.   J.  BRANDON, 
O.   A.   TVEITMOE, 
C.  H.  STOCKS, 
HARRY  M.   SATNDKKS, 

Building  Trades  Council. 

BOLANDER-PERKINS  Co., 
WILLIAM  CROCKER, 
WILLIAM  SHATTGIIXKSSY, 
R.   HERRING, 
ANDREW   WILKIE, 
San  Franisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Association. 

The  above  agreement  was  indorsed  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  building 
trades  council,  held  the  Pythian  Castle,  Tuesday  evening,  February  HJ>.  Up  to 
date  it  has  been  also  signed  by  the  following  planing  mills  of  San  Francisco 
and  Alameda  Counties: 

San  Francisco :  San  Francisco  Planing  Mills ;  James  Young ;  Albert  Hansen ; 
W.  J.  Little  Co. ;  California  Mills ;  R.  Herring ;  M.  Hansen  &  Co. ;  F.  A.  Geier ; 
Bolander-Perkins  Co.;  Mechanics'  Mill;  Townley  Bros.;  Fnlda  Bros.;  Frank 
Huber ;  Davis  &  Langland ;  Commercial  Planing  Mill-F.  T.  White. 

Alameda  County :  Kendall ;  Burnham  &  Standford ;  Reed ;  Howie  &  Broad- 
well;  Mann  &  Mole;  Ingler  &  Young;  Jenkins;  Zenith  Planing  Mill;  Dahl's 
Mill,  Elmhurst ;  Johansen's  Mill,  Berkeley ;  Papes's  Mill ;  Humboldt  Lumber 
Co.'s  Mill ;  Veitch  Bros.'  Mill ;  McCullough  &  Bridgeman  Pioneer  Mill. 

Planing  mills  running  on  an  eight-hour  basis  previous  to  the  agreement; 
Progressive  Mill  No.  1 ;  Birth's  Mill ;  Jacob  Schwerdt ;  Legal  &  Ostrander ; 
Searles,  Heyman  &  Co. ;  Davis  &  Talbot ;  Home  Manufacturing  Co. ;  Finke 
&  Schindler ;  J.  Lorden ;  Voight  &  Veyhlee ;  Bateman ;  Bader  &  Finke ;  Lom- 
bard ;  McDermontt  &  Reilly ;  Union  Planing  Mill ;  San  Rafael  Planing  Mill ; 
Jones;  Peterson  &  Schemp;  R.  Dewey;  G.  Braendlin;  Brass  &  Wittenberg; 
Oscar  F.  Fincke ;  A.  Herman ;  Jos.  Fredericks  &  Co. ;  Julius  G.  Klerm ;  Charles 
W.  G.  Marx ;  A.  J.  Forbes  &  Son ;  California  Furniture  Co. ;  McCann,  Belcher 
&  Allen ;  W.  Brown ;  Sixth  Street  Planing  Mill ;  W.  M.  Tompkins ;  S.  F.  Mantel 
Co.;  Helbing's  Mill. 

The  planing  mills  at  Santa  Clara  and  San  Jose  have  also  signified  their  in- 
tention to  run  on  an  eight-hour  day  after  the  1st  of  June,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  noted  that  the  Pacific  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Santa  Clara, 
is  the  first  company  that  will  run  its  sash  and  door  factory  on  an  eight-hour 
basis. 

Respectfully, 

O.   A.   TVEITMOE, 
Secretary  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Francisco. 

A.  C.  BREDFIELD, 
Secretary  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Association. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  hereby  send  you  a  copy  of  the  decision  reached  by  the 
board  of  arbitration  and  agreed  to  by  the  building  trades  council  and  the  San 
Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Association  for  your  future  guidance. 

REPORT  OF  ARBITRATION  BOARD. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  February  19,  1901. 

To  the  joint  committee  representing  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Association. 
GENTLEMEN  :  Your  board  of  arbitration,  selected  by  you  as  per  agreement 
dated  and  signed  February  13,  1901,  beg  leave  to  report  that  after  hearing,  the 
statements  of  both  sides  relative  to  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  after  a  careful 
review  and  consideration  of  the  situation  in  all  its  bearings,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  as  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  agreement  adopted  by  the  board  of 
arbitration   and   trust  they  may  be  seriously   and  conscientiously   carried   out 
by  your  respective  organizations. 
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AKTICT.KS    OK    AGRKKMK.XT    ADOI'TKi)    l',Y    Tl  IK    ISOAUI)    OF    AK1UTUATIOX. 

First.  That  from  and  after  the  signing  of  this  agreement  by  the  respective 
parlies  in  interest,  all  restrictions  and  refusals  to  handle  materials  furnished 
by  the  members  or  firms  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Association 
(except  those  who  fail  to  sign  this  agreement)  shall  be  declared  off  by  order 
<>f  the  building  trades  council,  the  same  to  be  binding  upon  all  affiliated  unions; 
but  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  affect  the  completion  of  contracts  entered 
into  previous  to  the  13th  day  of  August.  1900,  nor  shall  it  affect  any  contracts 
taken  by  mills  considered  fair  by  the  building  trades  council  up  to  the  19th 
day  of  February,  1901. 

Second.  That  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  1901,  and  for  a 
period  of  three  months,  ending  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1901,  eight  and 
one-half  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work;  and  that,  from  and  after  the  first 
Monday  in  June,  1901,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  in  all  the 
mills  and  shops  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Association  who  sign 
I  his  agreement. 

Third.  That  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Associa- 
tion shall  not  be  required  to  employ  union  men  for  a  period  of  six  months  dat- 
ing from  the  first  Monday  in  March,  1901.  After  said  six  months  have  expired, 
all  skilled  workmen  employed  by  them  (except  their  foreman)  shall  be  members 
of  the  millmen's  union;  but  all  other  employees,  such  as  bookkeepers,  clerks, 
draftsmen,  or  laborers,  shall  not  be  required  to  become  members  of  any  union. 

Fourth.  It  is  further  agreed  by  the  building  trades  council  that  all  the 
>it  employees  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Association  shall,  at 
their  option,  be  admitted  to  the  millmen's  union  without  prejudice  and  upon 
Hie  same  terms  as  the  present  members  were  admitted,  and  that  they  shall  not 
be  required  to  pay  dues  or  tines  of  any  kind  on  account  of  anything  that  has 
occurred  in  the  past  ;  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill 
Men's  Association  be  required  to  discharge  any  of  their  employees  on  account 
«.f  any  action  of  said  employees  in  the  past. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's 
Association  will  not  discriminate  against  their  employees  on  account  of  any 
j'.ction  of  their  said  employees  in  the  past.  It  is  further  agreed  by  the  San 
Francisco  {Mailing  Mill  Men's  Association  that  any  former  member  shall,  at  its 
option,  he  admitted  to  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Association  without 
prejudice  and  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  present  members  were  admitted,  and 
that  they  shall  not  he  required  to  pay  dues  or  tines  of  any  kind  on  account  of 
anything  that  has  occurred  in  the  past. 

Fifth.  It  is  also  agreed  that  on  account  of  the  concessions  hereby  granted  by 
the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Association  in  relation  to  the  reduction 
of  hours  of  labor  and  the  employment  of  union  mechanics  that  the  building 
trades  council  and  its  affiliated  organizations  will  absolutely  refuse  to  handle 
any  materials  coining  from  any  mill  working  contrary  to  the  proscribed  num- 
ber of  hours  contained  in  this  agreement  or  employing  other  than  union 
mechanics. 

Those  conditions  do  noi  apply  to  such  materials  as  flooring,  ordinary  rustic, 
ordinary  siding,  stepping,  ordinary  tongued  and  grooved  and  surfaced  redwood, 
and  all  rough  lumber. 

These  conditions  shall  a]. ply  not,  only  to  all  the  mills  within  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  but  to  all  the  mills  in  the  State  of  California,  as  well 
us  all  those  of  other  Stales. 

Sixth.  It  is  also  further  agreed  that  the  foregoing  articles  of  agreement  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years  from  the 
first  Monday  in  June  1901,  and  should  any  dispute  arise  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  agreement  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
parties  to  this  agreement,  the  same  shall  ho  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of 
an  equal  number  from  each  of  the  parties  interested  for  the  adjustment  and 
settlement  of  same;  and  in  case  they  fail  to  agree,  the  matters  in  dispute  shall 
be  referred  to  the  present  board  of  arbitration  for  settlement. 

Furthermore,  no  strikes,  boycotts,  or  lockouts  shall  be  entertained  or  en- 
tered into  by  any  party  to  this  agreement  until  a  period  of  30  days  shall  be 
allowed  for  the  adjustment  of  any  disputes  that  may  arise.  An  additional 
period  of  six  months  shall  be  allowed,  after  due  notice  in  writing  shall  have 
been  given,  before  any  strikes,  boycotts,  or  lockouts  shall  be  attempted  or  en- 
forced by  order  of  the  building  trades  council  or  any  of  its  affiliated  organiza- 
tions or  by  any  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Planing  Mill  Men's  Association. 
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It  is  also  agreed  that  both  organizations  shall  meet  in  joint  committee  00 
days  prior  to  the  termination  of  tins  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
agreement  for  the  future  satisfactory  to  both  organizations. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  board  of  arbitration  as  their  report. 

OSCAR  LEWIS, 
JAMES   E.   I'UITT, 
JEUEMIAH  MAIIOXY. 
DAVID  KKUK. 


TYSON  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 


Ban 

Charge 

Fran- 

din-el 

cisco 

from 

charge. 

mill. 

Surfacing  1  side 

$1.50 

$0  75 

Surfacing  2  sklv^ 

2.50 

1.00 

Surfacing  3  s  ides   .    . 

3.50 

1.50 

Surfacing  4  sides 

4.50 

2.00 

Working  tonguod  and  grooved  1  side: 
3  inched 

6.00 

1.00 

4  inches 

4.00 

1.00 

6  inches  . 

3.50 

1.00 

Working  2  sides 

1  1.00 

(-) 

Working  rustic: 

1  by  8 

2.50 

1.00 

1  by  10 

2.25 

1.00 

Sizing  1  edge  

1.25 

.iO 

i  Extra. 


2  No  extra  charge. 


TYSON  EXHIBIT  NO.  3. 

STRIKE  BY  SAILORS'  UNION  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

Shortly  after  the  conflagration  of  April  18-21,  1900,  in  San  Francisco,  when 
all  business  was  largely  demoralized  and  almost  at  a  standstill,  and  when  lum- 
ber and  other  products  of  the  Pacific  coast  were  vitally  needed  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  city,  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  which  numbers  among  its 
members  virtually  all  of  the  deck  seamen  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  made, 
through  its  secretary  and  ruler,  Mr.  Andrew  Furuseth,  a  demand  upon  owners 
and  managers  of  coasting  vessels  for  an  increase  in  wages  for  deck  seamen. 
Previously  to  this  demand,  and  just  after  the  fire,  Mr.  Furuseth  had  assured  the 
owners  and  managers,  at  a  meeting  called  to  consider  conditions  and  best 
means  of  meeting  them,  that  the  seamen  would  not  make  any  demands  for  any 
alteration  in  the  wage  scale  in  working  rules  then  in  effect  between  seamen 
and  owners.  Just  before  making  this  demand  and  after  the  breach  of  thi.s 
promise  made,  as  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Furuseth  had  written  to  some  other 
head  of  a  labor  union  in  New  York  that  "  everybody  in  San  Francisco  had  his 
knife  out  to  do  up  everybody  else  and  the  sailors  might  as  well  carve  out  a 
slice  for  themselves." 

The  owners  were  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific,  and  all  deck  seamen  were  called  out  of  coasting  vessels.  Consequence 
wras  that  coasting  trade  was  practically  paralyzed.  A  few  vessels  operated 
with  crews  of  the  few  sailors  who  could  be  found  in  this  or  other  coasting  ports 
and  who  were  not  members  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  but  they  worked 
in  daily  fear  of  their  lives.  In  fact,  two  sailors  not  members  of  the  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Pacific,  on  one  of  our  coasting  vessels,  the  schooner  Fearless,  were 
killed  by  members  of  the  sailors'  union,  who  boarded  the  vessel  at  night  while 
she  was  lying  in  Grays  Harbor.  William  Gobi,  agent  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of 
the  Pacific  at  that  port,  was  arrested  and  charged  with  being  the  instigator  of 
these  murders,  convicted,  and  lined  some  $1,200.  After  his  trial  and  conviction 
Gobi,  a  convicted  felon,  was  reinstated  by  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific  in 
his  former  position  as  its  agent  at  Grays  Harbor. 

Many  acts  of  violence  were  also  committed  in  this  port  by  members  of  the 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific.  Crews  consisting  of  nonunion  sailors  were  forcibly 
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taken  from  coasting  vessels  in  this  port,  and  one  assault  by  a  launch  load  of 
armed  union  sailors  upon  the  steamer  National  City  in  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco brought  on  the  killing  of  a  union  sailor  on  such  launch  by  the  master  of 
the  National  City.  That  master  was  arrested,  charged  with  murder,  and  bit- 
terly prosecuted  by  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacilic,  which  engaged  special 
counsel  to  assist  the  district  attorney  in  such  prosecution,  but  the  master  was 
acquitted. 

•Strike  lasted  many  months  and  was  ended  by  compromise  in  autumn  of  1906. 

The  tie-up  of  coast  shipping  by  reason  of  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacilic  action 
caused  much  distress  both  in  San  Francisco  and  in  coast  ports  and  also  led  to 
great  delay  in  city's  rebuilding. 

Strength  of  sailors',  liieuien's,  cooks  and  stewards',  and  engineers'  unions  is 
such  that  owners  and  managers  of  coasting  vessesl  are  virtually  forced  to 
accede  to  all  their  demands  if  vessels  are  to  operate  at  all  in  coasting  commerce. 

VosHs,  owing  to  general  depression  in  all  trades,  are  now  operating  either 
at  a  loss  or  just  about  breaking  even. 

IS'o  diminution  in  demands  of  any  union.  In  fact,  constant  tendency  on  part 
of  all  unions  to  demand  increase  in  privileges  and  more  men  in  crews. 

No  attention  is  paid  by  any  union  to  complement  of  men  as  lixed  by  United 
States  local  inspectors  acting  under  the  law  (sec.  4403,  11.  S.,  U.  S.)  which  em- 
powers siu-h  In  to  prescribe  number  of  men  to  be  employed  in  each  and 
every  department  of  v« •- 

Might  cite  case  of  Lakme  when  crew  demanded  overtime  for  jettisoning  cargo 
on  a  Sunday  after  vessel  had  struck  on  liumboidt  liar  on  her  way  to  sea,  and 
was  in  distress  and  possibly  in  sinking  condition.  Thai  the  crew  demanded 
overtime  proven  by  sworn  testimony  given  before  I'nited  States  Inspectors 
J'.ollcs  and  liulgar  at  inquiry  into  cause  of  injury,  held  .January  10,  1905.  In- 
•  r  of  Hulls  iiolles  characterized  such  conduct  of  sailors  as  "mutiny  on 
the  i. 

June,  !•.»:)<;,  Charles  liock,  union  agent  at  Portland,  assisted  by  other  members 
.  ilors'  union,  boarded,  under  co\er  of  darkness,  steamship  .fonltn  ruulm-n, 
juid  assaulted  nonunion   crew  with   deadly    weapons.      Hock   was  convicted   by 
jury  and  given  penitentiary  sentence. 

I  ni  of  steamers  lying  in  open  ports  and  in  coasting  ports  away  from 

•  abandoned  vessels  upon  orders  from  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Paciiic  headquarters  when  strike  was  called  and  left  vessels  helpless  and  at 
inen-y  of  winds  and  waves. 

-eis  carrying  nonunion  crews  wen-  tired   upon  by   sailors'   union   pN-kets, 
both  in  this  port  and  in  S;;n   Pedro.     Cii-  l!<  tlomlo  and   Coroiimln  at 

San  Pedro  when  vessels  were  ai  tempting  to  move  to  place  of  safety  after  union 
crews  had  deserted  them. 

Sailors'   union  pickets  pat  rolled   water   front  of  San   Francisco   and  slugged 
and   maimed   nonunion   men.      Several    nonunion   employees  of  coasting   v 
killed  on  water  front  of  San  Francisco  during  strike,  but  evidence  not  sufficie^i: 
to  convict  members  of  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  although  not  much  doubt 
of  union  complicity 

<  i.viioN    NO.  35  STRIKE — JANUARY  —  TO 
MAIU  11  -j,i,    1908. 

CAUSE. 

.I,i  early  p:irt  of  January,  IOCS,  M.  E.  B.  A.  No.  35,  a  California  incorporated 

i/aiioii    of    marine    engineers,    including    in    its    membership    ail    of    the 

16   engineers,    with    very    few   exceptions,   sailing  out   of   the   port   of    San 

Francisco,  made  a  demand  upon  the  owners  and  managers  of  steam  schooners, 

•-vise  trading  steamers  on  Pacilic  coast,  for  an  increase  in  the  complement 

Of  engineers  to  be  employed  upon  such  steamers. 

CONDITIONS. 

The  complement  of  engineers  for  each  of  such  steamers  was  then,  ;»s  now, 
fixed  by  the  local  United  States  inspectors  of  hulls  and  boilers  at  the  annual 
inspection  of  each  of  such  steamers.  Knginet  rs'  association  demand  was 
diierted  10  owners  and  managers  of  steam  schooners  without  regard  to  com- 
plement as  fixed  by  local  United  States  inspectors,  and  called  for  a  comple- 
ment of  engineers  in  excess  of  number  required  by  such  inspectors  011  all 
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voyages  north  of  Cresent  City,  Del  Norte  County,  Cal.,  Sun  Francisco,  Cal., 
being  point  of  departure. 

Owners  and  managers  of  steam  schooners  answered  demand  of  engineers 
by  saying  they  would  abide  by  rulings  of  local  United  States  inspectors. 
Engineers  refused  to  be  so  bound  and  called  all  engineers  out  of  steam 
schooners,  and  so  tied  up  all  steam  schooner  coastwise  traffic. 

A  general  meeting  of  all  steam  schooner  owners  and  managers  was  then 
called,  through  the  steam  schooner  managers'  association,  and  at  such  meeting, 
held  early  in  January,  1908,  a  committee  of  representative  steam  schooner 
owners  and  managers  was  appointed,  consisting  of  A.  B.  Hammond,  of  Ham- 
mond Lumber  Co.,  chairman ;  James  Tyson,  of  Charles  Nelson  Co. ;  Edward 
Christensen,  of  Sudden  &  Christensen;  C.  It.  Johnson,  of  Union  Lumber  Co.; 
\V.  J.  Hotchkiss,  of  Hobbs,  Wall  &  Co. ;  J.  R.  Hanify,  of  J.  R.  Hanify  Co. ;  and 
Oliver  Olson,  of  Olson  &  Mahoney,  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  engineers, 
consisting  of  members  of  the  M.  E.  B.  A.  No.  35,  to  wit,  J.  J.  Searey,  business 
manager,  chairman,  James  H.  Quinn,  W.  C.  Damuth,  E.  E.  Bullene,  James  W. 
Pendergast,  D.  H.  Farley,  James  M.  Spencer,  and  R.  Comstock,  and  many 
conferences  were  had  spreading  over  a  period  of  several  months. 

During  this  period  practically  all  of  the  steam  schooner  coasting  business 
ceased,  and  steam  schooners  were  laid  up  in  harbors  because  of  lack  of  marine 
engineers.  The  small  California  coast  ports  north  of  San  Francisco,  which, 
being  situated  in  mountainous  country  without  rail  communication,  are  de- 
pendent wholly  upon  sea  communication  with  San  Francisco  for  provisions 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  suffered  great  distress,  and  it  was  only  toward  the 
end  of  the  period  of  strike,  and  after  strenuous  effort  and  at  great  expense 
to  the  owners  and  managers  of  steam  schooners  that  enough  marine  engineers 
were  brought  out  from  Atlantic  coast  to  man  a  few  steamers  to  relieve  their 
necessities. 

EFFECT. 

Strike  lasted  until  March  26,  1908,  when  an  agreement  between  owners  and 
engineers  was  signed,  wherein  and  whereby  engineers  agreed  to  abide  by 
working  rules  as  set  forth  in  printed  agreement  attached  hereto.  No  change 
was  made  in  this  agreement  from  rules  theretofore  existing,  and  the  agree- 
ment was  in  effect  a  complete  backdo\vn  by  engineers  from  the  stand  taken 
by  them  in  January,  1908,  and  a  recognition  of  the  lawful  right  of  the  United 
States  local  inspectors  to  fix  complement  of  all  crews  on  all  American  vessels. 

Since  above  agreement  was  made  and  signed  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial 
Association  No.  35  has  at  various  times,  in  effect,  refused  to  abide  by  its  pro- 
visions, in  this,  that  it  has  refused  to  supply  marine  engineers  to  coasting 
steamers  manned  by  full  complement  fixed  by  United  States  local  inspectors, 
and  has  insisted  that  more  men  be  carried  in  the  fireroom  of  such  steamers 
than  United  States  local  inspectors  specified. 

Only  as  recently  as  month  of  May  last,  the  engineers  regularly  signed  to 
shipping  articles  before  United  States  shipping  commissioner  in  this  port  for 
a  voyage  in  steamship  Yellowstone  from  here  to  Columbia  River  ports  and 
return  refused  to  take  vessel  to  sea  unless  two  oilers  were  shipped  in  addi- 
tion to  the  men  already  shipped,  and  although  steamer  had  her  full  comple- 
ment as  fixed  by  United  States  local  inspectors'  certificate. 

Steamer  was  delayed,  fully  laden,  in  this  port  two  days  beyond  her  scheduled 
sailing  date.  Engineers  did  not  quit  until  one  hour  before  time  fixed  for  sail- 
ing, and  in  the  end  owner  was  obliged  to  bow  to  the  demands  of  the  marine 
engineers'  beneficial  association  as  no  engineers  other  than  members  of  that 
organization  were  to  be  had,  and  none  of  the  members  of  that  organization 
dared  to  go  contrary  to  instructions  of  the  organization.  United  States  local 
inspectors  claim  that  they  were  powerless  to  act  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and 
say  they  can  not  compel  engineers  to  go  to  sea.  Effect  is  that  marine  engi- 
neers' beneficial  association  dictates  complement  of  crew  in  engine  and  fire 
rooms  and  pays  no  attention  to  acts  of  United  States  local  inspectors  in  this 
regard. 

TYSON  EXHIBIT  NO.  4. 

OAKLAND,  CAL.,  February  23,  1011. 

BEAK  STB:  The  building  trades  council  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Sunset  Lumber  Co.,  of  Oakland,  has  been  placed  on  the  unfair 
list  on  account  of  the  failure  of  that  company  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  made  last  May,  between  the  lumber  dealers  of  Alameda  County  and 
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the  building  trades  council,  in  which  the  council  acted  as  the  agent  of  the 
lumber  clerks',  the  lumber  handlers',  and  the  building  material  teamsters' 
unions,  who  had  demanded  a  restoration  of  wages  and  conditions  to  the  stand- 
ard of  two  years  previous,  and  which  had  been  reduced  voluntarily  at  the  time 
of  the  financial  stress.  This  agreement  to  which  the  Sunset  Lumber  Co.  was  a 
party  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  by  which  the  wage  demands  were  cut 
about  50  per  cent.  However,  the  greed  of  the  Sunset  Lumber  Co.  could  not  be 
appeased  by  the  profits  made  in  legitimate  competition,  so  a  few  months  ago 
they  began  a  systematic  and  underhanded  reduction  of  wages  to  make  a 
greater  profit  by  squeezing  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  day  from  the  wages  they 
were  piously  pretending  to  pay.  The  company  employed  foremen  who  made 
the  lives  of  the  men  miserable,  so  that  they  would  quit,  or  they  discharged  them 
here  and  there  and  replaced  them  with  nonunion  men  at  the  less  than  living 
wage,  claiming  they  were  "  not  reducing  wages,  but  merely  trying  to  raise  the 
standard  of  their  employees,"  and  evading  a  direct  statement  until  last  Monday, 
when  they  flatly  refused  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Nothing 
remained  for  the  men  but  to  strike  work,  which  they  did  on  Tuesday  morning 
the  21st.  The  70  union  men  still  working  there  quit  work,  and  to  the  company's 
surprise,  the  50  nonunion  men  who  were  being  used  as  a  tool  to  cut  wrages, 
disgusted  at  the  tactics  01  the  company  and  still  more  disgusted  at  the  less  than 
living  wage  paid  them,  also  quit:  work  with  the  union  men. 

The  Sunset  Lumber  Co.  has  by  its  own  action  compelled  the  building  trades 
council  to  place  them  on  the  unfair  list.  No  union  men  will  handle  or  use  their 
material.  Any  contractor,  owner,  or  architect  who  may  try  to  use  this  material 
will  meet  the  active  opposition  of  all  union  men,  be  hampered  in  every  way 
possible,  and  most  likely  gain  for  himself  a  place  on  the  unfair  list. 

ured  that  you  will  at  once  see  the  justice  of  the  position  taken  by  this 
council,  and  that  you  will  naturally  feel  the  same  measure  of  contempt  for  the 
Sunset  Lumber  Co.  as  is  felt  for  any  concern  which  resorts  to  underhanded 
and  unfair  methods  of  competition  with  its  business  rivals,  and  will  therefore 
do  nil  in  your  power  to  assist  in  bringing  this  particular  concern  to  a  realization 
of  the  error  of  its  ways.  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Very  trulv,  yours, 

!•'.  H.  PKATT, 
X«-rct<iri/  liuiJilimj  7Y</<7c.s  Council  <,f  Aliiinnlu  Count  if. 


OAKLAND,  CAL.,  August  8,  1911. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  building  trades  council  wishes  to  remind  you  that  the  strike 
of  the  employees  of  the  Sunset  Lumber  Co.  is  yet  unsettled. 

This  strike — in  reality  more  a  lockout  than  strike — was  begun  last  February, 
after  the  management  of  that  company  had  been  compelled  to  quit  their  policy 
of  subterfuge  and  evasion  and  to  come  out  into  the  open  and  admit  that  they 
would  not  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  made  between  the  lumber 
dealers  of  Alameda  County  and  the  building  trades  council. 

Since  the  strike  began  the  men  have  carried  themselves  in  a  dignified,  decent, 
and  lawful  manner.  Not  so  with  the  Sunset  Lumber  Co.  Immediately  after 
the  strike  was  called,  they  began  importing  strike  breakers  and  gun  fighters 
into  Oakland.  These  men,  not  citizens  of  the  city,  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  put 
on  the  company's  wagons  and  sent  out  to  look  for  trouble.  A  number  of  them 
have  been  arrested  and  fined  for  various  active  misdemeanors,  among  which  are 
assault,  battery,  vile  language4,  insulting  women,  etc.,  and  others  have  been 
arrested  and  are  awaiting  trial  on  felony  charges,  assault  to  murder,  etc. 

The  police  department  took  no  action  to  disarm  these  gunmen,  although  since 
their  importation,  Oakland  has  witnessed  a  carnival  of  holdups  and  crimes 
of  violence  which  has  brought  discredit  on  the  city  wherever  her  name  is 
mentioned.  Burglaries  have  been  frequent,  and  even  street  cars  have  been 
held  up  and  their  crews  robbed. 

As  the  business  of  the  Sunset  Lumber  Co.  has  waned  and  fallen  off  the 
company  has  been  getting  desperate.  At  the  same  time  the  truculence  of  their 
hired  gunmen  has  increased,  and  within  the  past  two  weeks  there  have  been  a 
number  of  instances  where  these  cowardly  gunmen  have,  when  they  could 
gather  together  in  sufficient  numbers,  waylaid  and  murderously  attacked  peace- 
able union  men,  lawfully  attending  to  their  own  affairs. 

The  desperate  condition  of  the  Sunset  Lumber  Co.,  as  evidenced  by  the 
actions  of  their  hired  gun  fighters,  shows  that  the  company  is  already  de- 
feated, though  they  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it,  and  are  again  resorting  to 
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subterfuge,    delivering    orders    solicited    under    the    name    of    the   "  Charles 
Nelson  Co." 

And  now  the  police  department  has  at  last  been  compelled  to  notice  the 
condition  of  affairs,  so  that  whenever  the  company  sends  out  a  wagon,  a  police- 
111:111  is  detailed  to  follow  it  and  preserve  the  peace,  while  the  police  have  begun 
to  disarm  the  gunmen. 

During  the  progress  of  the  strike  the  Sunset  Lumber  Co  has  twice  attempted 
to  have  the  union  men  and  this  council  enjoined,  but  the  courts  have  refused 
to  grant  injunctions  as  all  our  actions  have  been  fully  legal. 

At  this  time  we  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  which  has  been  taken 
by  you,  with  all  good  citizens,  in  this  matter  and  for  the  assistance  you  have 
given  us  in  discouraging  police  protection  of  frontier  methods  in  our  ciiy.  We 
believe  you  will  continue  in  the  demand  that  peace  be  preserved  in  this  city, 
as  well  as  in  your  assistance  of  your  fellow  citizens  who  are  on  strike  for 
human  consideration  and  living  conditions. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  H.  PRATT, 
Secretary  Building  Trades  Council  of  Alamcda  County,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  April  11, 
To  ivhom  it  may  concern: 

Please  be  advised  that  the  Sunset  Lumber  Co.,  also  known  as  the  Charles  A. 
Nelson  Lumber  Co..  and  all  branches  of  these  companies,  have  been  declared 
unfair  by  the  State  Building  Trades  Council  of  California  and  its  affiliated  local 
councils  and  unions. 

To  those  who  are  working  in  harmony  with  union  labor,  fair  dealing  requires 
that  we  notify  them  of  this  action  in  order  to  protect  them  from  any  loss  which 
they  might  incur,  and  for  that  reason  you  are  respectfully  informed  of  the 
status  of  the  aforesaid  firm. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

O.  A.  TVEITMOE, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer  State  Building  Trades  Council  of  California. 


HANNON  EXHIBIT  NO.  1. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  November  17,  1914* 
Mr.    LEWIS    K.    BROWN, 

United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 

Transportation  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  favor  of  November  12  relative  to  my  testimony  given  before 
the  commission  at  San  Francisco  on  September  3,  in  which  you  state  that  I 
offered  to  send  the  commission  a  list  of  concerns  on  the  Pacific  coast  where 
collective  bargaining  was  carried  on.  and  the  names  and  locations  of  shops 
where  I  talked  with  the  owners  regarding  the  metal  trades  association  not  per- 
mitting them  to  obtain  castings. 

You  state  that  you  can  not  find  that  this  data  has  been  received  and  would 
be  pleased  to  have  me  submit  it  as  early  as  convenient. 

I  wish  to  state  that  when  testifying  it  was  an  accepted  fact  that  collective 
bargaining  was  carried  on  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  adjoining  places. 
I  stated  that  I  knew  of  other  places  on  the  Pacific  coast  where  collective  bar- 
gaining with  individual  employers  was  carried  on,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
commission  I  stated  that  I  would  send  a  list  of  names  of  some  of  the  places 
where  collective  bargaining  was  carried  on.  Later  on  I  did  send  a  list  of  shops 
from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  I  believe  several  other  places  in  that 
territory.  I  wrote  to  Seattle  for  this  information  and  upon  receiving  it  in- 
closed it  with  my  letter  to  the  commission  just  as  I  received  it  from  Washing- 
ton. I  believe  that  if  you  would  look  over  the  correspondence  again  that  you 
very  likely  will  find  this  information.  I  am  not  positive  whether  I  sent  the 
information  in  regard  to  the  metal  trades  association  not  permitting  certain 
shopownors  who  wished  to  sign  up  with  the  unions  to  obtain  castings  if  they 
signed  up.  but  I  will  try  to  send  you  at  this  time  as  much  information  as  I 
can  regarding  this  particular  point. 

This  condition  occurred  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  but  I  do  not  remember  at 
this  time  the  name  of  the  shopowuer  who  told  me  that  he  would  gladly  sign  up 
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with  tlio  unions  and  grant  an  eight-hour  day  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  threatened  by  the  walking  delegate  of  the  metal  trades  association 
that  he  would  have  his  casting.0,  and  supplies  cut  off  if  he  signed  up  with  the 
trade-unions.  This  also  occurred  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  with  the  Hutton  Machine 
Co.,  Pierce  &  Hendricks  Machine  Co.,  and  other  shops. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  vice  president  of  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  of  Seattle, 
in  1010,  told  a  committee  and  myself  that  the  only  reason  why  he  could  not 
sign  up  with  the  unions  or  place  ins  plant  on  the  eight-hour  basis  was  that  he 
had  to  borrow  money  from  the  banks  of  Seattle,  and  if  he  granted  the  eight- 
hour  day  his  credit  would  be  stopped  and  furthermore  he  would  not  be  able  to 
obinin  supplies  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have. 

Prior  to  the  general  strike  of  the  machinists  in  the  Northwest  for  the  eight- 
hour  day,  the  Yulcan  Iron  Works  had  been  operating  its  foundry  on  the  eight- 
hour  basis,  and  after  the  machinists'  strike  had  been  in  effect  about  60  days  a 
notice  was  posted  in  the  shop  that  on  and  after  a  certain  date,  which  'was 
only  a  few  days  off,  the  entire  plant  would  be  operated  on  the  eight-hour  basis. 
It  was  then  that  the  metal  trades  association  got  busy  and  threatened  the 
Vulcan  Iron  Works,  with  the  result  that  instead  of  the  entire  plant  going  on  the 
eight-hour  day  the  entire  plant  returned  to  the  nine-hour  day. 

Trusting  that  you  may  find  the  other  list  that  I  mailed  you   and   that  this 
information  will  complete  the  requirements,  I  hog  to  remain,  with  best  wishes, 
Yours,  truly 

WILLIAM  HAXXON, 
International  Vlrr  /Vr.s/Vr>^, 
2 ',8  Oak  Street,  $<m<  Fnin<-i*,-<t,  Mil. 


The  following-named  firms  are  operating  on  an  eight-hour  basis: 

LIST    OF    FAIR   MACHINE    SHOPS    IN    SEATTLE. 


Alvord  Automatic  Machine  Co. 
Charleston   Machine  Works. 

'   Machine  Work's. 
Diamond  Machine  Works. 
Km  cry  Machine  and  Auto  Co. 
Elliot  Ray  Yacht  &  Engine  Co. 
GriJlith   Machine  Co. 
Hunter  MamifaH  urini:  Co. 
ITennig  &  Rowe. 
Hall  Bros.  Ship  Yard. 


Hoskins  Machine  Co. 

King  &  Wing. 

Klaunig  Manufacturing  Co. 

Kilbourn  &  Clark. 
Pacific  Pi-infers  Supply. 
Reynolds  Electric  CM. 
Seattle   Talbot   Generator   Co. 
T.   If.   Markov   Machine  Shop. 
West  Side  Boat  Works. 
West  Seattle  Machine  Works. 


FAIR    MACHINE    SHOPS    IN    TACOlfA. 


Washington   Machinery   Depot. 
(    Iron  &  Machine  Works. 
Auto  Marine  Machine   Works.  , 
Nickerson  Macfarlan  Co. 
Pacific  Machine  Co. 


Hicks  &  Bull. 

Olympic  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Acme  Brass  &  Machine  Co. 
Thomas  &  Hammond  Co. 


FATR  MACHINE  SHOP  IX   SPOKAXK. 


Washington   Machinery  Depot. 


SHEET    METAL    SHOPS    IN    SEATTLE. 


P.allard  Sheet  Metal  Works. 

Cascade  Sheet  Metal  Works. 

City   Cornice  Works. 

T.   F.  Clarke. 

Enst   Lake  Sheet   Melal   Works. 

Finlay  &  Robb. 

Globe  Sheet  Metal  Works. 

Independent  Sheet  Metal  Works. 

.1.  .T.  Garner. 

James  Marshall. 

Morz  Shoot  Metal  Works. 

Motor  Sheet  Metal  Works. 

Occidental   Sheet  Molal   Works. 

Pike  Street  Sheet  Metal  Works. 


Popple  &  Knowles. 

TMm-et    Sound  Sheet  Metal  Works. 

Seattle  Metal  Ceiling  Co. 

Seattle  Cornice   Works. 

Washington   Sheet  Metal   Works. 

Western    Sheet    Metal    Manufacturing 

Co. 

West  Lake  Sheet  Metal   Shop. 
Weibel   Rooting  &  Cornice  Works. 
White  &  Ma nke  Cornice  Works. 
Win.  M.  Curtis  Hardware  f'o. 
Yesler  Sheet  Metal  Works. 
Cromwell   Manufacturing  Co. 
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FAIR     KLKCTKICAL     SHOPS. 

Meacham  &  Babc-oek.  Boxwell  Electric  Co. 

Arrow  Electric  Co.  F.  P.  O'Donnell. 

Sound  Electric  Co.  J.  Ahern. 

Edison  Electric  Co.  Crawford  &  Wagner. 

Buxbaum  £  Cooley.  J.  Skene. 

Reynolds  Electric  Co.  P.  E.  Lidings. 

Ralph  Krows.  Lushington  Electric  Co. 

Columbia  Electric  Co.  Pioneer  Electric  Co. 

Sullivan  &  Curtis.  Electric  Fixture  &  Supply  Co. 

NePage  &  McKenny  Co.  Cascade  Fixture  Co. 

Electric  Engineering  Co.  H.  E.  Gleason  Fixture  Co. 

Kilbourn  &  Clark. 

FAIR    BOILER     SHOPS     IN     SEATTLE. 

Western  Engineering  Co.  Queen  City  Boiler  Works. 

Commercial  Boiler  Works.  Standard  Boiler  Works. 

Oregon  Boiler  Works. 

Tbe  boiler  makers,  machinists,  blacksmiths,  and  other  trades  all  have  agree- 
ments with  the  Northern  Pacific,  Great  Northern,  and  Milwaukee  Railroads 
which  run  in  here,  as  well. 

FRIEND  BILL:  Suppose  you  will  think  I  have  been  a  long  time  answering 
your  letter  asking  for  this  information,  but  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  in- 
formation from  the  other  cities  in  regards  to  the  different  trades  outside  of  the 
machinists  and  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  If  I  get  it  later  I  will  send  it  to 
you.  The  fair  machine  shops  in  this  district  have  no  written  agreements,  but 
most  all  verbal  agreements  that  they  will  work  eight  hours  per  day  and  pay 
the  rate  of  wages.  The  plumbers  in  this  city  have  agreements  with  almost 
every  shop  in  the  city  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  ones.  The  largest 
one  in  the  city  is  now  a  fair  shop;  it  is  called  the  Ernst  Plumbing  Co.  There 
is  only  two  or  three  small  machine  shops  in  Portland  that  are  working  eight 
hours  per  day,  and  I  wrote  to  them  for  the  names,  but  did  not  receive  them 
as  yet.  In  answer  to  your  request  for  names  of  some  of  the  firms  who  said  they 
were  afraid  to  sign  up  with  us  on  account  of  the  metal  trades  association  cut- 
ting off  their  supplies,  will  say  that  Mr.  Cornfoot,  who  runs  a  machine  shop  in 
Portland,  after  working  eight  hours  for  some  time,  went  back  on  nine  hours 
per  day,  and  told  me  he  could  not  get  his  castings  and  patterns  on  account  of 
signing  up  with  us.  The  Armstrong  Machine  Co.,  who  manufacture  a  saw 
swage,  also  did  the  same  on  account  of  being  unable  to  sell  his  swages  to 
the  lumber  mills.  The  Hutton  Machine  Shop  in  Seattle  were  afraid  to  give 
the  eight-hour  day  on  account  of  the  same  association,  and  the  Bay  Side  Iron 
Works  in  Everett  would  not  work  eight  hours  because  the  owner  was  afraid 
the  bank  in  that  city  would  refuse  to  give  him»credit.  The  Hunter  Manufac- 
turing Co.  was  also  refused  castings  by  one  firm,  and  when  this  same  firm  did 
furnish  him  anything  he  would  have  to  wait  until  the  last  to  get  them,  and  then 
they  would  demand  pay  for  them  before  they  would  let  them  leave  the  shop, 
even  though  in  one  case  it  amounted  to  only  35  cents. 

Hoping  this  information  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  you  and  that  you  will 
excuse  the  mistakes  which  are  very  noticeable  in  this  letter,  I  remain, 
Your  friend, 

J.  A.  TAYLOR. 


HANNON  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

OAKLAND  LODGE,  No.  284, 
INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MACHINISTS, 

Oakland,  Cal.,  September  12, 
Mr.  WM.  HANNON, 

Hotel  Clark,  Stockton,  Cal. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  I  have  been  informed  by  some  of  our  members  who 
have  been  working  for  the  United  Engineering  Works,  Alameda,  that  this  firm 
has  built  about  12  iron  ships  during  our  eight-hour  period.  The  following  is 
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n  list  of  the  ships  as  I  received  them,  and  as  soon  as  I  receive  a  more  detailed 
account  I  will  send  them  to  you  : 

The  Kanak,  twin-screw  iron  ship,  built  in  1913  for  the  Alaska  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation. The  Cricket,  1,000  horsepower,  built  1912  for  Lindemenn.  The  An  yd 
Inland,  built  for  the  United  States  Government  in  1911.  Two  barges  built  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  in  1913.  Engines  for  the  San  Raman,  built  1913.  En- 
gines for  the  Daisy  Gadsby,  1913.  Engines  for  Standard  Oil  towboat  No.  1. 
Engines  for  the  O.  If.  Clark,  for  J.  S.  Higgins.  Engines  for  the  Davenport,  for 
Davenport  Lumber  Co.  Moore  £  Scott,  of  Oakland,  have  built  the  Coal  in  ya,  in 
1911,  for  the  Associated  Oil  Co.,  and  some  others  that  I  will  learn  of  later. 

P.  W.  BUCKLEY. 


These  are  all  the  iron  or  steel  boats  that  were  built  in  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  but  there  may  have  been  more  across  the  bay,  and  you  had  better 
ask  P.  W.  Buckley  for  that  side  of  bay.  You  can  write  this  up  to  suit  yourself, 
If  I  can  get  any  more  information  as  to  the  cost  I  will  send  it  to  you. 

Steamer  Killou-ai  for  the  islands.  Steamer  No  pa  Valley  for  Vallejo. 
Steamer  San  Pedro  for  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Steamer  Henry  T.  Scott.  Steamer 
Aroline.  A  large  ponton  for  Pearl  Harbor.  Two  steamers  now  being  built 
for  the  oil  companies.  One  small  steamer  for  Standard  Oil  Co.,  but  don't  know 
name.  Nine  submarines  for  Government.  These  were  all  built  by  the  Union 
Iron  Works  in  the  past  four  years  and  each  cost  $300,000  or  more  apiece,  but 
I  do  not  know  the  exa<-t  cost.  Also  a  large  ferryboat,  Jcffcrics,  built  for  West- 
ern Pacific,  and  new  ferry  for  Key  route  being  built  now  by  Moore  &  Scott 
The  United  Engineering  Co.  is  building  one  for  the  Key  route.  Also  a  large 
caisson  for  the  Panama  Canal,  just  being  completed  at  Union  Iron  Works  Co. 

P.  FJJVHERTY. 
38819°—  S.  Doc.  415,  64-1—  vol  6  -  21 
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COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  Wedncsdayj  September  2,  191.fh 

Present:  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  Weinstock,  Lennon,  Commons, 
Garret  son,  and  O'Connell.  William  O.  Thompson,  counsel. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  A.  McGREQOR. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Sit  down,  Mr.  McGregor.  Give  us  your  name,  your  business 
address,  and  yon  business,  please. 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  John  A.  McGregor ;  president  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Since  UMHJ. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  industrial  accident  compensa- 
tion law  of  this  Stale? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Yes;  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  briefly,  generally,  the  law  as  you 
understand  it? 

Mr.  MC-GREGOR.  When  workmen  are  injured,  their  responsibility,  you  mean? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  M< -GKEGOU.  They  apply  to  the  employers  for  redress,  as  prescribed  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  commission,  and  are  paid  accordingly. 
They  have  no  option  to  do  otherwise,  and  the  employer  has  no  option  but  to 
pay  the  prescribe*!  rates  as  listed  in  the  manual. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  many  employees  do  you  employ  who  come  within  the 
term  of  the  law? 

Mr.  McGuKGoij.  About  2,000. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   About  2,000? 

Mr.  McGiiKGoi:.   Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  the  operation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  MC-GREGOR.  Oh,  yes,  indeed ;  since  its  inception — inauguration — the  1st 
of  January  of  this  year. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  experience  have  you  had? 

Mr.  McGisKGoi;.   Very  satisfactory,  indeed. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  got  any  suggestions  to  make  with  reference  to 
changes  that  might  be  made  in  the  law,  or  in  your  opinion  is  the  law  satis- 
factory as  it  is? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  No ;  it  has  not  come  to  my  notice  at  all  that  any.  changes  are 
desirable.  It  works  very  satisfactorily,  I  think,  both  to  the  employee  as  well  as 
to  ourselves. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Has  it  had  any  effect  on  the  number  of  accidents,  if  you 
know? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  I  should  say,  by  all  means,  it  has  aided  in  reducing  the 
number  of  accidents. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  reducing  the  number  of  accidents? 

Mr.  M<  < liiFcoi;.  1  say  this  because  the  amount  we  have  disbursed  during  1914 
is  no  greater  than  it  was  during  11)13;  and  the  nature  of  the  conditions  are  a 
little  more  onerous,  as  far  as  the  money  paid  to  the  employee  is  concerned; 
and.  as  a  result,  we  strive  in  every  way  possible,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  money,  but  to  prevent  accidents,  and  I  think  we  have  succeeded  very 
well. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  accidents  you  had  last  year 
up  to  this  time,  and  the  accidents  you  have  had  this  year? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  give  you  that  record  offhand,  but  we 
have  it. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  Would  you  nmke  that  record  and  send  it  to  us? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Certainly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Giving  the  nature  of  the  accidents? 

Mr.   McGuKGOR.   Yes,   sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Giving  the  amount  paid  last  year  and  this  year  to  employees? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   THOMPSON.   If  you  please. 

(The  information  requested  was  later  submitted,  and  is  printed  as  "  McGregor 
exhibit,"  at  the  end  of  this  subject.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  changes  or  othor  requirements — I  mean  whnt  changes 
in  the  running  of  your  plant  or  other  requirements,  in  regard  to  carrying  on 
your  business,  is  made  necessary  by  the  law? 

Mr.  MCCKKGOB.  Safety  devices  particularly,  and  the  suggestion  naturally 
presented  itself  to  us,  for  the  exercise  of  every  possible  care.  We  have  a 
corps  of  what  we  call  the  safety-first  department,  whose  duty  it  is  to  periodi- 
cally— constantly,  if  you  like — inspect  the  scaffolding,  ropes,  and  tackle  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  men  work,  and  the  machinery,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Has  this  added  greatly  to  the  expense  of  your  business? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  It  has  somewrhat. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  your  opinion;  has  it  compensated  your  company  and 
employees  to  do  that? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Oh,  most  assuredly ;  most  assuredly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  State  law  in  regard  to  com- 
pensation a  heavy  burden  or  not,  on  the  employer? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Well,  that  depends.  The  opportunity  afforded  the  employer 
is  so  great  that  it  wouldn't  do  for  him  to  neglect  it.  That  is,  a  poorly  equipped 
or  poorly  run  plant  is  liable  to  cause  that  much  greater  proportion  of  acci- 
dents than  one  that  is  well  organized  and  cared  for. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  employers  who  are  operating  under  the  law  placed  at  any 
disadvantage  as  to  employers  who  are  not  operating  under  the  law? 

Mr.   MCGREGOR.   I  think  not. 

Mr.   THOMPSON.  .You  think  not? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  suggestion,  if  any,  have  you  to  make  with  reference 
to  either  the  law,  as  regards  the  operation  of  the  business,  or  the  operation  of 
the  law  itself,  if  any? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  I  just  don't  quite  catch  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  will  divide  the  question  up.  Are  there  any  suggestions  you 
would  care  to  make  with  reference  to  changing  the  law,  as  relates  to  the  manner 
in  which  you  must  carry  on  your  own  business? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so.  There  is  one  point  that  strikes  me 
ought  to  be  looked  after  very  closely  by  the  commission,  an  dthat  is — and  it 
regulates  itself  to  a  certain  degree,  because  the  rates  are  involved — that  is, 
that  employers  should,  even  against  their  so-called  judgment,  if  you  like,  he 
made  to  put  their  plant  in  the  best  possible  condition  so  as  to  secure  im- 
munity from  accident  by  their  employees. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  law  might  be  made  stricter  in 
that  regard? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  I  think  so,  because  those  who  are  disposed  to  do  that  natu- 
rally find  it  to  their  advantage  to  do  it,  and  I  am  sure  others  must  reap  the 
same  benefit. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  there  any  other  statements  you  would  like  to  make  with 
reference  to  this  law  to  the  commission? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  will  ask  you  how  many  men  you  employ  now ;  I  think  you 
said  2,000? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  About  2,000. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  many  men  were  you  employing  before  1906? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Possibly  about  3,500  or  4,000. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  may  give  the  reason  for  the  change  in  number,  if  you 
care  to. 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Yes,  sir.  We  were* building  a  number  of  vessels  at  that  time, 
and  we  are  not  building  so  many  at  the  present  time.  We  were  building,  I 
think,  about  seven  or  eight  ships  at  one  time.  Naturally  that  took  a  great 
number  of  men,  more  than  we  need  now. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  change  in  the  method  of  carry- 
ing on  your  business? 

Mr.  MCGBEGOB.  There  was  no  change  in  the  method. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  are  now  apparently  not  building  any  ships,  but  just  do- 
ing repair  work.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  The  Government  has  not  been  building  so  many  ships.  We 
liad  three  large  cruisers  under  construction  at  one  time  there.  There  havo 
been  fewer  ships  built  since  then. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  O'Connell  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  out  of 
the  regular  order. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  want  to  take  you  a  little  bit  out  of  this  subject, 
because  you  heard  the  last  witness  who  was  on  the  stand  before  you. 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  I  did. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  metal-trades 
end  of  the  proposition,  and  I  know  you  are  familiar  with  the  metal  trades  here. 
Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of  firms  in  the  metal-trades  line  that 
moved  to  Oakland  as  the  result  of  \\ag«»  or  hour  conditions  of  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  I  don't  think  there  are  any. 

Commissioner  O'COXNELL.  Does  the  Government  still  allow  the  differential  to 
tin-  shipyards  on  the  coast  in  the  matter  of  the  contracts  for  ships? 

Mr.  MrGi;K(,oi:.  Xo,  sir. 

Commissioner  <  >'(  'ONNKI.I  .  Is  that  not  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  are  not 
doing  so  much  work? 

Mr.  MrGiiKcmt.  I  doubt  it.     It  was  a  very  small  differential — 4  per  cent. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.L.  Ten  per  cent? 

Mr.  McGuK«;oK.  Four  per  cent. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  I  knew  there  was  a  differential. 

Mr.  MI-CKKGOR.  It  was  not  allowed  as  a  differential.  It  was  that  they  al- 
lowv-r  a  4  per  cent  greater  bid  to  be  comparable  on  this  coast  than  with  tho 
East. 

( 'ommissj, .IH-!-  O'CONNKI.I..  They  gave  you  the  advantage  of  4  per  cent  in  the 
bid? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Xow,  the  fact  that  you  are  now  employing  2,000 
men  as  against  3.500  or  4,000  men  in  1906  is  not  assignable  at  all  to  the  con- 
dition of  union  or  nonunion  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Not  at  5,11. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  there  are  other  ship- 
yards in  the  East  that  are  operating  on  the  same  hour  basis  that  you  are  here? 

Mr.  M( •(  JKK<;OK.  As  I'ar  as  Government  work  is  concerned  they  necessarily 
have  to. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  There  is  no  advantage,  then,  to  the  contractor  in 
the  East  over  the  Pacific? 

Mr.  MrGi:i:Goii.  Not  on  the  point  of  hours  alone. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.I..  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  WE  IN  STOCK.  One  moment. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Mr.  Weinsiock  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  I  have  heard  the  statement  made,  and  I  think 
you  have  also  heard  it,  Mr.  McGregor,  that  by  virtue  of  the  San  Francisco 
labor  condition,  plus  the  burden  put  upon  industry  by  the  compensation  law, 
it  has  been  made  almost  impossible  for  the  San  Francisco  shipbuilder  to 
compete,  not  only  with  shipyards  on  the  Pacific  coast  but  more  especially  with 
shipyards  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Now,  is  that  so? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  In  so  far  as  the  industrial  act  is  concerned? 

Commissioner  WEIN STOCK.  Yes.  The  statement  was  made  first,  by  virtue  of 
the  labor  conditions  of  San  Francisco,  with  the  added  burden  that  the  com- 
pensation act  put  upon  the  industry,  that  the  shipbuilding  industry  therefore 
is  not  in  position  in  San  Francisco  to  compete  either  with  other  Pacific  coast 
shipbuilding  centers  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Now,  what  are  the  facts  as  you 
know  them  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Well,  our  labor  rates  are  naturally  higher  in  San  Francisco, 
and  to  that  extent  of  course  we  are  handicapped.  Furthermore,  we  have  to 
bring  all  of  our  steel  material  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  pay  a  higher 
freight  rate  than  the  Atlantic  coast  shipyards  are  obliged  to  pay.  These 
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things,  of  course,  militate  against  us.  We  would  hardly  expect  to  be  able  to- 
compete  with  Atlantic  coast  shipyards  for  the  construction  of  vessels  irre- 
spective of  where  they  might  be  required  or  where  their  owners  might  be. 
Owners  here  usually  prefer  to  see  their  ships  built  in  San  Francisco  if  we  can 
meet  the  price  of  the  competitor  successfully,  and  are  sometimes  willing  to 
give  us  a  little  advantage. 

Furthermore,  I  might  state  we  have  been  successful  in  competing  directly 
with  shipyards  in  the  East  for  the  construction  of  oil  tankers,  but  I  am  sure 
in  doing  that  we  probably  sacrificed  all  or  more  of  our  profits  than  they  did. 
Our  idea  being  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  certain  proportion  of 
new  construction  work,  as  we  call  it,  to  keep  our  forces  busy  and  intact,  and 
ready  for  the  work  of  more  an  emergency  character,  such  as  repair  work,  of 
which  we  do  a  good  deal.  Strictly  speaking,  I  would  not  say  as  a  shipyard 
we  can  compete  successfully  and  consistently  with  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  are  the  chances  of  competing  successfully 
in  shipbuilding  with  other  Pacific  coast  points? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Oh,  we  can  successfully  compete  with  them  and  do. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  have  been  able  successfully  to  compete? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Yes,  sir ;  certainly.  In  the  matter  of  bidding  you  can  readily 
understand  that  even  in  a  high-priced  locality — a  high-priced  locality  might 
underbid  a  low-priced  locality,  clue  to  the  way  they  look  at  things,  perhaps 
even  mistakes  occur  in  bids;  but  this  is  not  a  manufacturing  center,  never 
has  been,  and  I  don't  see  that  it  is  likely  to  be,  in  the  sense  that  Philadelphia 
or  other  places  on  the  Atlantic  coast  are. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  it  is  not  naturally  a  shipbuilding  center? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  No,  sir ;  nor  manufacturing  center  in  any  sense. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  hours  do  you  work  on  your  plant? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Eight  hours,  ordinarily. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Are  your  works  unionized ;  do  you  deal  with  the 
union? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Oh,  yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  work  under  union  hours  and  union  com' it  ions 
and  union  wages? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that  altogether.  But  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  yes,  sir.  We  have  conferences  with  their  representatives  ;;i 
times. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  employ  molders? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  blacksmiths? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Boiler  makers  and  machinists? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Yes,  sir;  a  large  number. 

Commissioner  WTEINSTOCK.  Do  the  unions  restrict  you  in  the  employment  of 
men?  Are  you  obliged  to  confine  yourself  to  union  men? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Not  at  all. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Are  you  at  liberty  to  employ  anybody  you  please? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  We  employ  anybody  we  please;  we  never  ask  whether  they 
are  union  or  nonunion. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  If  you  do  employ  nonunion  men,  has  that  issue 
ever  been  raised  by  the  union? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  This  is  a  case  where  you  recognize  and  deal  with 
the  union  and  yet  have  an  open  shop? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  so.   . 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Has  there  been  any  friction? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Nothing  of  any  account  worth  mentioning.  We  have  little 
troubles  now  and  then,  but  nothing  of  a  character  that  isn't  easily  adjusted. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  have  grievance  committees  that  take  up  these 
matters  and  adjust  them? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Before  taking  charge  of  tlie  Union  Iron  Works 
you  had  charge  of  an  eastern  plant,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  connected  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  To. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  Now,  in  the  matter  of  efficiency,  taking  100  per 
cent  as  the  maximum  efficiency,  how  do  the  workers  in  San  Francisco,  coming 
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under  your  direction,  compare  in  per  cent  of  efficiency  with  the  workers  you 
had  operating  under  you  in  the  East? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Oh,  very  favorably. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Very  favorably? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  due  to  what  cause — climatic  conditions? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Quite  a  number  of  them  come  from  there. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Wliat  difference  does  the  climatic  conditions 
make? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  That  is  favorable  to  San  Francisco,  undoubtedly. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Have  you  had  any  instances  where  you  have  been 
able  successfully  to  compete  with  an  eastern  shipyard? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Could  you  cite  it? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Yes,  sir.  Not  long  ago  we  completed  a  tanker,  that  is,  a 
steamship  for  carrying  crude  oil  in  bulk  for  the  Associated  Oil  Co.,  in  direct 
competition  with  the  Newport  News  Co.,  of  Newport  News,  Ya. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  If  the  question  is  permissible,  what  difference 
was  there  in  the  bid? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  They  were  very  close  together.  They  were  very  close  to- 
gether, indeed.  I  can't  give  you  the  exact  figures,  but  I  know  they  were  very 
close  together,  that  much  they  told  me. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  New- 
port News  Co.  operate?  Do  they  operate  an  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  No,  sir ;  not  altogether.  As  far  as  Government  work  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  obliged  to. 

Commissioner  WKIN STOCK.  This  was  not  Government  work? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  does  their  wage  scale  compare  with  yours? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  They  are  considerably  lower.  About  60  per  cent  of  their 
employees  are  colored,  but  they  don't  get  the  efficiency  out  of  them,  of  course. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Despite  the  fact  your  wage  scale  was  higher,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  conditions  in  some  directions  are  more  favorable 
there,  you  still  got  the  job? 

Mr.  M(-GKK<;OK.  \Ve  did;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKI.XSHH  K.  Was  it  completed  on  record  time? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Yes,  sir;  first  rate;  within  contract  time;  in  fact,  I  think  we 
earned  quite  a  bonus. 

Commissioner  WHIN-STOCK.  A  question  li.-is  !»<•«  n  asked — how  much  value  the 
climate  is  to  your  business. 

Mr.  McGuK«;oi:.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Does  it  add  10  or  15  per  cent  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  man.  That  is,  can  a  111:111  here  produce  100  per  cent  under  similar  conditions 
to  the  man  producing  90  per  cent  in  the  East  the  year  around,  taking  the  year 
as  a  unit? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prof.  Commons  says  please  announce  that  was  intended 
as  M  joke. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  Oh,  I  see.  He  is  always  so  serious;  I  didn't  think 
lie  could  crack  a  joke. 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  It  makes  no  difference,  of  course,  to  men  working  in  shops 
indoors. 

Commissioner  O'CONNET.L.  You  take  Newport  News  that  you  are  speaking  of, 
where  the  heat  is  anywhere  around  95  to  100  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  here 
you  have  it  around  70.  Isn't  it  possible  that  a  man  could  work  under  these 
climatic  conditions  to  a  greater  advantage  than  he  could  under  the  other? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Yes ;  undoubtedly. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKI.L.  I  put  his  joke  over  and  made  it  serious. 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  I  think  that  is  very  well  recognized. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  want  to  ask  one  question  growing  out  of  Mr. 
Weinstock's.  Mr.  AVeinstock  asked  you  in  a  general  way  in  regard  to  what 
compensation  burden  was  placed  on  you.  Did  you  ever  make  a  comparison  as 
between  the  burden  placed  upon  the  builder  in  Seattle  and  on  yourself — one  by 
the  compensation  law  of  Washington  and  the  other  by  the  California  law — 
in  the  event  the  same  injury  occurred  there  and  here? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  I  haven't  made  a  comparison,  but  from  what  I  have  heard 
I  would  rather  be  under  the  California  law  than  the  A\Tashington  law. 
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Commissioner  GARKKTSON.  Have  you  ever  made  any  comparison  with  the 
New  York  law — the  last  one  passed? 

Mr.  MCGREGOE.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  You  are  aware  that  is  said  to  be  the  most  bur- 
densome ? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Yes,  sir ;  I  understand  so. 

Commissioner  GAIUJKTSON.  You  have  never  made  any  analysis  in  regard  to 
the  Ohio  law? 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  No,  sir ;  not  any  of  the  Lake  States. 

Commissioner  GAURKTSON.  That   is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all. 

Call  your  next. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Eva. 

(Mr.  Eva's  testimony  appears  in  the  volume  under  "Collective  Bargaining 
in  San  Francisco."  See  volume  6,  page  5268.) 

Acting  Chairman  WEIN STOCK.  Mr.   Fowler. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  EDWARD  J.  FOWLER. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Give  your  name,  address,  and  business  to  the 
reporter,  please. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Edward  J.  Fowler;  president  Pacific  Foundry  Co.,  18  Harrison 
Street. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  have  been  asked  to  come  here  to  give  the 
commission  the  benefit  of  your  experience  in  the  matter  of  compensation — 
workmen's  compensation.  Will  you  tell  the  commission  what  has  been  your 
experience  along  those  lines  and  what  your  opinion  of  the  legislation  is? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  have  found  that  the  compensation  act  is  an  advantage  to  the 
employer.  It  seems  to  work  out  all  right.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any 
particular  details  to  comment  upon,  excepting  the  fact  that  I  feel  that  the  rates 
we  are  paying  will  probably  in  the  future  be  much  lower  than  was  contemplated 
when  the  law  went  into  effect,  which  I  think  has  been  a  gratification  to  anybody 
employing  labor. 

Acting  Chairman  WTEINSTOCK.  You  are  in  the  foundry  business? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Foundry  business;  yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Well,  about  80  men,  sometimes  90 ;  normally  80  men. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  What  advantage  do  you  find  under  the  com- 
pensation law  that  you  did  not  have  before  the  law  was  enacted? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Well,  from  my  point  of  view  I  think  the  employer  knows  what 
the  insurance  will  cost  him  under  the  new  law.  It  gives  him  a  chance  to  set 
that  up  in  the  cost  of  the  product,  because  under  the  old  law  there  were  cer- 
tain features  of  insurance  which  gave  him  only  partial  insurance.  You  will 
understand  that  the  average  type  of  insurance  insured  up  to  a  total  of  $10,000 
in  any  one  accident,  $5,000  to  any  one  man,  so  that  in  case  of  any  catastrophe 
or  hazard  the  employer  might  be  called  upon  to  pay  very  large  amounts.  In  this 
new  law  he  gets  full  protection,  and  our  experience  has  been  that  the  rate  is 
not  excessively  high  for  that  additional  protection.  I  think,  if  figures  were 
compiled  properly,  it  might  even  result  in  the  fact  that  for  the  protection  we 
may  pay  a  lower  rate  now. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Is  it  regarded  any  advantage,  Mr.  Fowler, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer,  to  be  protected  against  lawsuits  on  the 
part  of  injured  workers  with  possible  freak  damage  awards  on  the  part  ot" 
freak  juries? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  No  question  about  that.  That  probably  is  rather  difficult  to 
express  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  unquestionably  a  great  advantage;  under  the 
present  law  all  of  that  is  obviated.  There  is,  however,  a  feature — of  course, 
you  will  understand  under  the  present  law  it  is  rather  uncertain — that  is, 
that  in  this  State  we  are  practically  under  three  laws  covering  accident  insur- 
ance— the  old  Roseberry  law  of  election,  the  Roseberry  law  without  election, 
and  the  present  Boynton  Act — so  that  the  employer  of  labor  has,  through  his 
employees,  through  the  corporation,  to  come  under  the  act  by  compulsion  in  the 
Boynton  Act.  Individually  at  home  he  probably'  comes  under  the  Uoseberry  Act 
either  by  election  or  otherwise. 

Acting  Chairman  WETNSTOCK.  You  are  misinformed  on  that,  Mr.  Fowler.  The 
Roseberry  Act  is  dead. 
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Mr.  FOWLER.  The  insurance  companies  hnvo  been  charging  me;  right  now 
I  am  carrying  insurance  anil  have  within  three  months  taken  out  insurance 
that  the  company  has  sold  me;  if  so,  they  have  sold  me  something  that  is  not 
in  effect,  and  I  have  learned  something  that  I  can  use  to  good  advantage. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  The  Roseberry  Act  died  when  the  Boynton  Act 
went  into  effect.  There  is  only  one  act  in  operation  now  and  that  is  the 
]Jo\ -nton  Act.  It  is  compulsory  insurance  on  all  workers  except  domestic  work- 
ers and  farmers. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Then  you  did  not  understand  my  statement,  Colonel.  I  said 
that  at  home 

Acting  Chairman  AVKINSTOCK.  With  your  domestic  servants? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  In  my  home  I  have  to  insure  under  the  Iloseberry  Act. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  No;  when  you  insure  you  insure  under  the 
r.oynton  Act.  but  you  are  not  obliged  to  insure.  It  is  voluntary  there  with 
domestic  servants. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  But  with  workers  other  than  domestic  servants 
and  farm  workers  it.  is  compulsory. 

Mr.  FOWI.KP..  As  I  understand  it  I  have  to  post  notice  similar  to  the  election 
system  in  the  Hose 'berry  Act. 

Acting  Chairman  WIMNSHK -K.  That  is  true,  because  domestic  servants  is  not 
compulsory.  Now.  from  the  standpoint  of  the  worker,  Mr.  Fowler,  what  are 
the  advantages  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act.  as  you  see  them? 

Mr.  FOWLEK.  Well,  T  do  not  think  there  are  any  expressed  advantages.  Cer- 
tainly the  conditions  must  create  a  state  of  mind  which  is  favorable  to  efficient 
work.  It  certainly  should  look  good  in  any  shop  to  see  the  employers  putting 
in  safety  appliances  to  prevent  accidents.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  expressed 
in  dollars  and  rents,  but  it  certainly  would  have  its  effect. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  I'nder  the  conditions  do  you  think  the  worker 
is  better  off— the  new  conditions?  I'nder  the  old  conditions,  where  lie  had  to 
depend  upon  the  charity  of  the-  employer,  of  the  humanitarian  feeling  of  the 
employer,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  find  himself  oblige* I  to  sue  the  employer,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  compared  with  present  conditions  where  the  law  insures 
him  compensation  and  gives  it  to  him  when  he  most  needs  it — that  is,  imme- 
diately a  Her  the  accident. 

Mr.  FOWIEU.  He  is  far  better  off  under  the  present  law;  1  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  question  about  it. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.   As  a  worker,  would  you  rather 

Mr.  Fo\vu-:u.    I'ndoubtedly. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK  (Continuing).  Would  yon  rather  take  your 
chance  before  a  jury  in  getting  a  big  damage  than  you  would  to  receive  the 
amount  fixed  by  law  to-day? 

Mr.  FOWI.KK.  1  would  rather  have  the  present  chance  because  I  ba^ve  the  chance 
<»('  receiving  the  amount  fixed  by  law.  and  I  also  have  the  chance  to  present,  my 
rase  before  Mi.-  commission  as  well:  if  there  are  any  douhis  as  to  what  I  shall 
receive.  1  have  the  chance  to  appear  before  the  commission  and  put  up  my  case. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  That  is.  your  rights  tire  protected? 

Mr.  FOWI.KK.    Yes.  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Are  there  any  other  points,  Mr.  Fowler,  you 
would  care  to  speak  of  in  this  connection? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  No.  sir:  perhaps  not  material  to  the  situation. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  What  proportion  of  the  working  hours  in  your 
shop  are  lost  through  accidents;  have  you  kept  any  record  of  that? 

Mr.  FOWI.KI:.   No.  sir:  we  never  have. 

Acting  Chairman  WKFNSTOCK.  You  don't  know  what  the  proportion  is? 

Mr.  Fowi  KK.  No,  sir.  Very  slight,  though,  because  accidents  are  few  with  that 
number  of  men. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  to  the 
commission  on  other  questions  in  connection  with  the  industry  in  San  Francisco 
that  you  think  would  be  helpful  to  the  commission? 

Mr.  FOWLEK.  Well,  it  is  rather  a  large  subject.  I  think  it  would  b-3  rather 
difficult  to  cover  the  commission's  scope  of  work  in  a  general  statement. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK..  Well,  if  any  should  occur  to  you,  the  commis- 
sion would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  send  it  to  us  in  writing. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  1  would  he  glad  to  do  so. 

(Mr.  Fowler  later  sent  to  the  commission  the  views  requested,  and  which 
appear  as  "  Fowler  exhibit "  at  the  end  of  the  subject. ) 
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Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  We  are  inviting  the  opinion  of  those 
opinions  are  worth  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  hecause  we  need  all 
the  help  we  can  get. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Thank  you  very  much.     That  is  all. 

Dr.  Cross. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  IRA  B.  CROSS. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Will  you  give  your  name  and  address  and  occu- 
pation to  the  reporter? 

Dr.  CROSS.  Ira  B.  Cross,  assistant  professor  of  economics,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  until  September  1,  1914,  executive  officer  and  secretary  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Commission  of  California. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Briefly,  Doctor,  what  information  can  you  give 
this  commission  on  the  matter  of  industrial  accident  work  in  the  State  of 
California? 

Dr.  CROSS.  If  the  commission  please,  I  should  like  to  proceed  in  a  more 
orderly  manner  with  the  discussion.  I  was  called  to  testify  regarding  throe 
different  matters — first,  industrial  unrest;  second,  unemployment;  and  third, 
workmen's  compensation,  and  if  the  commission  does  not  ob.lect  I  should  like  to 
offer  one  or  twro  suggestions  on  those  subjects  .in  that  order. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Can  you  do  all  that  \vithin  the  limit  of  half  an 
hour? 

Dr.  CROSS.  If  I  have  only  half  an  hour,  I  had  better  not  start  at  all,  because 
if  I  were  to  discuss  only  the  subject  of  workmen's  compensation  I  could  not 
rover  the  provisions  of  the  law,  let  alone  the  workings  of  the  act,  within  half 
an  hour. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  I  don't  think  the  commission  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  provisions  of  the  law.  We  would  be  interested  in  the  workings  of 
the  law.  We  have  a  copy  of  the  law,  so  that  we  can  study  the  provisions  our- 
selves, but  we  are  interested  in  how  it  works  out,  what  weak  spots  have  been 
developed,  and  how  those  weak  spots  could  be  remedied.  Commissioner  Lennon 
points  out,  of  the  three  themes  you  have  touched  on,  the  one  that  would  prob- 
ably be  of  most  interest  to  the  commission  would  be  your  ideal  of  the  nature  of 
industrial  unrest. 

Dr.  CROSS.  Possibly  it  might  be  advisable  for  me  hastily  to  discuss  the  work- 
men's compensation  act,  because  others  have  dealt  with  the  matter  of  indus- 
trial unrest. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  If  you  can  briefly  do  that,  it  would  be  very 
welcome. 

Dr.  CROSS.  In  connection  with  the  matter  of  industrial  unrest,  may  I  merely 
make  the  suggestion  that  we  have  industrial  unrest  now,  always  have  had  it, 
and  we  always  shall  have  it?  It  is  impossible  to  solve  the  labor  problem.  All 
that  we  can  do  is  to  tackle  the  various  problems  as  they  arise,  solve  one  evil 
at  a  time,  and  not  attempt  a  panacea  or  cure-all  for  all  our  industrial  and  labor 
questions.  Apply  one  remedy  at  a  time  to  the  various  evils.  I  feel  that  one 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  our  industrial  unrest  which  has  not  been  touched  on 
by  any  witness  at  your  San  Francisco  hearing  is  that  of  the  general  rise  in 
prices.  This,  it  has  been  shown  in  times  past  has  always  caused  great  indus- 
trial unrest,  and  I  feel  that  something  can  be  done  in  that  connection. 

The  matter  of  the  increase  in  prices  can  be  solved  in  one  of  two  different  ways  : 
First,  by  the  Government  ownership  of  all  gold  mines  and  a  limitation  of  out- 
put; or,  second,  by  means  of  the  stabilized  of  the  compensated  dollar,  with 
which  idea  this  commission  is  undoubtedly  acquainted,  being  advanced,  as  you 
know,  in  late  years  by  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale.  I  will  now  pass  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  compensation  act  of  this  State. 

The  State  of  California  in  1913  had  40,000  to  50,000  industrial  accidents, 
killing  about  1,000  and  permanently  disabling  about  1,000  workers. 

In  1914,  up  to  July  31,  that  is,  during  the  first  seven  months,  we  have  had 
over  30,000  accidents,  killing  313,  and  permanently  disabling  698. 

During  July  there  were  over  5,000  accidents,  killings  90  workers,  or  3  per 
day,  and  permanently  disabling  over  100. 

There  is  no  need  of  touching  upon  the  evils  of  the  old  employers'  liability 
system,  because  you  are  already  acquainted  with  them. 

On  September  1,  1911,  a  voluntary  compensation  act.  known  as  the  Hose-berry 
Act,  went  into  effect  in  this  State.  It  was  administered  by  the  industrial  a<vi- 
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dent  board,  composed  of  three  members,  Mr.  French,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  and  Mr. 
Morrison.  This  act  was  a  copy  of  the  third  draft  of  the  compensation  law 
later  adopted  by  Wisconsin.  It  was  a  voluntary  act.  The  first  two  sections 
modified  the  common-law  defense  of  contributory  negligence  to  one  of  com- 
parative negligence,  and  abolished  the  defense  of  the  fellow-servant  rule  and 
assumption  of  risk.  I  submit  a  copy  of  that  law  which  this  commission  may 
read  at  its  leisure. 

About  2,000  employers  elected  to  come  under  that  act  during  the  two  and  a 
half  years  that  it  was  in  existence.  These  elections  covered  about  100,000  em- 
ployees. The  law  was  fought  by  insurance  carriers  and  the  rates  for  com- 
pensation insurance  were  raised  to  about  five  times  what  the  rates  had  pre- 
viously been  for  employers'  liability  insurance.  The  law,  however,  proved  to  be 
very  satisfactory  in  operation.  Only  one  employer  who  had  accepted  it  with- 
drew his  acceptance.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  Pacific  Coast  Telegraph  & 
Telephone  Co.,  the  Great  Western  Powrer  Co.,  and  other  big  companies  came 
under  the  act,  as  did  a  large  number  of  smaller  ones. 

During  the  two  and  a  half  years  that  the  law  was  in  effect  there  were  only 
absent  10  controversies  submitted  to  the  industrial  accident  board  for  adjudi- 
cation. 

A  compulsory  law  was  suggested,  because  the  voluntary  law  had  proved  so 
satisfactory.  An  agitation  was  carried  on  by  the  industrial  accident  board 
among  the  employers  and  the  trade-unions,  as  they  were  organized  and  we 
could  reach  them.  Wo.  could  not  reach  the  farmers  because  they  were  not 
organized.  We  could  not  reach  them  except  through  personal  solicitation,  and 
as  a  consequence  when  we  went  before  the  legislature  in  1913  to  ask  for  a  com- 
pulsory law  the  fanners  were  excluded  from  the  operations  of  the  compulsory 
law  which  was  enacted  at  that  time. 

In  1911,  at  the  November  election,  a  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted 
by  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  some 
80,000  votes.  This  amendment  permitted  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  act. 

The  Employers'  Federation  of  California  favored  a  compulsory  law,  but 
not  the  law  which  we  had  drafted.  The  federation  desired  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  IM>  slightly  less  than  that  fixed  in  a  law  which  we  had  drafted, 
and  it  didn't  want  a  State  compensation  fund  to  be  established,  neither  did  it 
desire  certain  of  the  provisions  included  which  concerned  safety  regulations. 

However,  the  law  was  passed  almost  unanimously  and  went  into  effect  on  the 
1st  of  January,  11)14.  I  submit  a  copy  of  that  law  to  the  commission. 

A  referendum  was  attempted  by  parties  who  did  not  like  the  law,  insurance 
companies  especially,  because  there  was  a  fear  that  the  State  compensation  in- 
surance fund  would  drive  the  private  insurance  companies  out  of  existence.  It 
was  impossible  to  get  the  required  number  of  signatures  for  the  referendum 
petition,  and  it  was  dropped. 

The  law  does  not  cover  all  employees.  The  law  covers  all  employers,  but  does 
not  cover  those  employees  whom  we  classify  as  farming  employees,  nor  does  it 
cover  household  domestic  servants  and  casual  employees  not  engaged  in  the 
usual  course  of  the  employer's  business.  The  emp!6yer  can  elect  to  bring  these 
under  the  law  if  he  wants  to.  This  law  is  administered  by  three  commissioners, 
Mr.  W.  J.  French,  representing  labor,  for  a  term  of  three  years;  Mr.  H.  Wein- 
stock,  representing  the  employers,  serving  two  years;  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Pillsbury, 
representing  the  public. 

The  law  is  of  three  different  parts.  The  first  part  concerns  compensation. 
The  compensation  part  of  the  law  requires  the  employer  to  give  to  injured 
employees  medical  service  and  hospital  treatment,  etc.,  during  the  first  90  days 
following  the  accident,  without  regard  to  cost.  The  employee  gets  nothing  for 
the  first  two  weeks  other  than  the  medical  benefit.  Beginning  with  the  third 
week  he  receives  compensation  at  the  rate  of  65  per  cent  of  his  average  weekly 
earnings.  If  he  is  permanently  disabled,  he  is  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of 
compensation,  figured  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act.  We  have  worked 
up  a  very  extensive  rating  schedule,  by  means  of  which  the  per  cent  of  an  in- 
jured employee's  disability  is  rated  on  a  fixed  scale  and  when  a  man  is  injured 
the  employer  can  look  at  the  table  and  see  how  much  he  owes  the  employee,  and 
the  man  entitled  to  the  compensation  can  look  and  see  how  much  is  due  him. 
The  employer  can  see  how  many  weeks  of  compensation  the  man  is  entitled  to 
because  he  has  lost  a  certain  part  of  his  anatomy,  or  because  he  has  lost  some 
of  the  functions  of  his  physical  make-up. 

In  case  of  death  the  employee's  dependents  get  a  death  benefit.  If  they  are 
wholly  dependent,  they  get  three  times  the  annual  average  earnings  of  the 
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deceased,  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  tluin  $5,000.  payable  in  weekly  sums.  In 
case  of  partial  dependency  the  deceased's  dependents 'get  three  times  the  aver- 
age amount  contributed  by  the  deceased  to  their  support. 

The  cases  are  heard  by  the  commission  or  by  referees.  The  proceedings  are 
very  simple.  No  attorneys  appear,  as  a  rule.  The  employee  may  have  an  attor- 
ney if  he  so  desires,  and  the  employer  may  have  an  attorney  if  he  so  desires, 
but  we  always  recommend  to  employees  and  employers  not  to  come  before  us 
with  attorneys,  because  we  find  they  clog  our  progress  and  make  more  trouble 
than  they  are  worth.  Employees,  therefore,  don't  have  to  divide  up  the  com- 
pensation with  an  attorney;  they  get  all  that  they  are  entitled  to  receive  under 
the  act. 

We  have  taken  the  stand  that  the  attorney's  fee  should  be  regulated.  We  are 
given  the  right  to  allow  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  a  lien  against  compensa- 
tion, and  we  have  allowed  as  low  in  one  case  as  65  cents  to  an  attorney  for 
work  which  he  did  for  one  of  liis  clients.  In  other  cases  we  have  allowed  $5 
or  $10,  and  the  highest  fee,  I  think,  was  $50  for  the  work  which  had  been  done. 

The  adjustment  of  claims  by  the  commission  is  very  simple.  The  employer 
comes  before  the  commission  and  makes  a  complaint,  or  the  employee  makes  a 
complaint,  and  we  get  the  two  together  and  thrash  it  out  between  them  in  a  very 
informal  manner,  and  get  results.  Under  the  old  employer's  liability  law  the 
employee  and  the  employer  didn't  know  what  to  settle  for.  The  employee  would 
go  to  an  attorney  and  would  claim  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars,  the 
employer  wouldn't  settle  for  that  amount,  and  consequently  a  suit  was 
necessary. 

At  the  present  time  the  employer  knows  what  he  has  to  pay,  and  the  employee 
knows  what  he  is  to  receive,  and  as  a  consequence  we  have  had  very  few  cases 
to  settle.  We  have  had  440  cases.  We  have  denied  condensation  to  about  one- 
third  of  these,  and  we  feel  in  the  future  we  will  have  fewer  cases  to  handle 
because  the  employee  and  employer  are  getting  more  and  more  accustomed  to 
the  matter  of  settling  controversies  under  the  compensation  act  between  them- 
selves without  referring  them  to  the  industrial  accident  commission. 

The  employee  comes  in  and  makes  a  complaint.  We  take  up  the  matter  with 
the  employer  over  the  telephone,  write  to  him,  and  sometimes  go  to  see  him,  and 
by  that  means  are  able  to  settle  a  large  number  of  cases,  sometimes  100  or  more 
a  week  in  San  Francisco,  between  employer  and  employee,  without  bringing 
them  before  the  commission. 

There  is  no  delay  in  our  work.  We  can't  hear  eases  until  two  weeks  have 
passed.  At  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  case  comes  before  us  and  we  take 
the  testimony  on  both  sides,  and  in  about  two  weeks  more  the  case  is  de- 
cided. 

Here  in  San  Francisco  we  found  as  the  result  of  a  very  extended  survey 
that  it  took  four  years  to  settle  damage  suits  under  the  old  employers'  liability 
law.  One  shudders  to  think  what  happened  to  the  employee,  or  his  dependents 
in  case  he  has  been  killed,  during  the  four  years  which  it  took  to  settle  cases 
under  the  old  law.  The  new  law  frees  the  courts  of  suits  for  damages,  and 
enables  the  courts  to  give  more  time  to  other  work  of  more  imoprtance.  The 
employee  can  not  sue  the  employer  under  the  compensation  act  unless  the  em- 
ployer has  been  guilty  of  gross  negligence  or  has  willfully  violated  a  safety 
order;  but  thus  far  in  this  State  during  the  first  seven  months  we  have  not  had 
o  single  suit,  so  far  as  I  know,  filed  against  an  employer  by  an  employee.  In 
other  words,  the  employer  is  freed  from  the  damage  suit,  and  large  jury  awards. 
There  is,  of  curse,  a  certain  amount  of  malingering.  There  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  malingering  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen,  because  they  feel  they 
want  to  get  as  much  out  of  the  employer  as  they  can.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  that  the  employer  has  been  trying 
to  get  as  much  work  out  of  the  employee  as  he  can  and  the  workman  natu- 
rally turns  the  tables  on  the  employer. 

(The  witness  hereupon  submitted,  in  printed  form,  pamphlets  entitled 
"  Schedule  for  Rating  Permanent  Disabilities,"  published  by  the  California 
Industrial  Accident  Commission,  issued  by  the  California  State  Printing  Office; 
the  "  Boynton  Workmen's  Compensation,  Insurance,  and  Safety  Act,"  pub- 
lished by  the  California  Industrial  Accident  Commission ;  the  "  Roseberry 
Liability  and  Compensation  Law  of  California,"  issued  by  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Board;  "First  Report  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  of  the  State  of 
California;  "  and  "  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  of  the 
State  of  California,"  issued  by  the  California  State  Printing  Office. ) 
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Wherever  possible,  of  course  we  prevent  malingering.  If  the  employer  feels 
that  the  employee  is  malingering,  he  comes  to  us  and  complains.  We  bring  the 
man  in,  have  him  examined  by  a  doctor  or  by  three  or  four  referees,  medical 
referees,  and  by  that  means  we  have  been  able  to  catch  possibly  a  half  dozen 
cases  of  malingering. 

We  have,  however,  found  that  the  medical  shyster  is  about  as  objectionable 
as  the  legal  shyster.  We  have  to  watch  the  doctors  carefully,  in  fact,  more 
carefully,  than  we  have  to  watch  the  attorneys. 

The  second  part  of  the  law  refers  to  the  State  compensation  insurance  fund. 
Insurance  in  the  State  of  California  i.s  optional  with  the  employer.  He  can 
insure  in  the  State  fund,  in  a  private  company,  in  an  interinsurance  exchange, 
or  a  mutual  company,  or  he  can  carry  his  own  isurance.  The  rates  in  this 
State  have  been  exorbitant  in  times  past,  but  as  a  result  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  State  fund  the  rates  were  reduced  from  25  to  30  per  cent  the  first  month 
after  tho  law  went  into  effect. 

The  State  fund  is  supposed  to  insure  the  employer  at  cost.  It  was  given  a 
reserve  fund  of  $100,000  to  use  in  case  of  catastrophe.  It  is  run  as  any  other 
insurance  company  is,  and  it  has  been  very  successful  in  every  regard.  Up  to 
August  L'7  it  had  written  $441,7-10  of  insurance  and  had  $433,182  of  that  amount 
collected.  This  gi\i«s  you  an  idea  as  regards  the  operation  of  the  company. 
It  shows  you  how  efficiently  the  fund  is  administered. 

We  will  not  write  a  policy  for  an  employer  unless  the  employer  agrees  to 
pay  and  does  pay  his  premium  within  10  days  after  the  policy  has  been  written. 
This  showing  is  a  better  showing  than  can  be  made  by  any  other  company  in 
the  State  of  California,  be  that  company  a  private  company,  interinsurance 
exchange,  or  what  not. 

We  have  insured  about  3,800  employers,  and  we  have  found  out  that  they 
represent  a  pay  roll  of  about  s. 10,000,000.  We  have  written  more  new  business 
than  any  other  company  in  this  State,  and  we  get  possibly  from  about  10  to 
ir>  per  cent  of  all  the  business.  There  are  20  corporate  companies  in  this  State 
writing  insurance,  and  there  are  6  interinsurance  exchanges,  but  there  are  no 
mutual s  because  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  the  mutual  companies  to  exist 
in  this  State. 

The  fund  is  in  a  very  good  condition.  We  have  paid  in  all  1,800  claims  thus 
far.  approximating  about  $38,000.  We  estimate  those  1,800  claims  as  being 
worth  about  $76,0000. 

The  money  that  we  have  collected  from  the  various  companies  and  firms 
insuring  with  us  is  invested  in  city.  State,  and  county  bonds,  and  by  this  means 
a  large  number  of  the  munici pal i ties,  which  previously  had  their  bonds  boy- 
cotted by  private  interests,  find  a  market  for  their  bonds,  so  the  State  fund 
!  a  very  good  purpose  in  acting  as  a  buyer  for  the  city  and  connty  bonds. 

We  airree  to  pay  hack  to  the  employer,  who  insures  with  us,  a  dividend  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  We  are  insuring  employers  at  cost.  We  charge  the  same 
rates  as  the  other  companies,  hut  to  insure  at  cost  we  agree  to  pay  back  to 
the  employer  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  premium  or  dividend,  a  rebate.  We  felt 
it  was  advisable  to  write  at  the  same  rales  as  the  other  companies,  because 
their  rates  were  safe.  We,  having  no  experience,  did  not  know  what  rates  to 
charge.  We  differ  slightly  from  the  rates  of  the  other  companies,  but  only  in 
one  regard,  namely,  in  regard  to  the  minimum  premium  charge.  We  have 
fixed  our  minimum  premium  so  as  to  make  insurance  accessible  to  even  the 
smallest  employer,  in  fact,  we  have  a  practice  of  using  third  and  fourth  class 
postmasters  in  this  State,  paying  them  a  premium  of  5  per  cent,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  employers  in  outlying  communities  insured  in  the  fund. 

We  have  an  agent  at  Woodland,  and  one  at  San  TMego,  and  v/e  have  an  office 
at  Los  Angeles,  and  one  here  at  San  Francisco.  We  have  no  solicitors.  The 
business  comes  to  us.  We  have  no  cost  of  collection.  If  the  employer  does  not 
pay  within  10  days  we  cancel  his  policy.  We  have  to  have  ;i  higher  standard 
than  the  private  companies  because  we  are  a  State  company  and  the  public 
exacts  more  from  the  State  than  a  private  company.  We  can  not  bull- 
doze the  employer  or  the  employee  as  can  the  private  company.  We  can  not 
cut  corners  or  cheat  the  employee.  We  have  to  pay  exactly  what  the  law 
allows. 

We  have  had  only  one  or  two  cases  brought  l>efore  the  commission  for  settle- 
ment, and  then  only  because  a  very  delicate  question  of  dependency  was  up 
for  discussion. 

We  have  not  made  a  policy  of  taking  mining  risks  or  other  dangerous  risks, 
because  we  feel  that  we  must  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  employers  of  this 
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State,  who  are  insured  with  us,  by  running  safely — by  keeping  a  safe  margin 
between  us  and  possible  danger. 

The  fund  is  in  absolutely  no  danger  at  the  present  time — is,  in  fact,  in  a 
very  excellent  condition.  But  we  will  refuse  to  carry  risks  which  are  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  because  it  would  not  redound  to  the  interests  of  those  em- 
ployers who  are  insured  with  us.  We  have  a  merit-rating  scheme  of  reducing 
the  premiums  to  those  employers  who  have  safe  conditions^ 

The  third  part  of  the  law  refers  to  safety  provisions.  We  have  the  right  to 
make  safety  rules  and  regulations  and  enforce  them.  We  have  a  safety  super- 
intendent who  has  four  safety  engineers  working  under  him.  The  safety  engi- 
neers are  out  in  the  State  at  large  making  investigations  and  inspections,  ad- 
vising employers  how  to  improve  their  places  of  employment.  In  fact,  we  have 
in  this  connection  and  in  all  regards  received  the  very  heartiest  cooperation  of 
the  employers  in  this  State.  It  has  been  most  pleasant  indeed  to  work  with  the 
administration  of  a  law  which  has  so  satisfactorily  served  the  intersets  of  the 
employers,  the  employees,  and  the  public,  and  which  has  been  so  met  with  the 
heartiest  cooperation  on  the  part  of  everybody. 

We  have  had  the  employers  come  in  to  us  or  write  to  us  and  request  safety 
inspections,  asking  that  an  engineer  be  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
how  to  improve  the  safety  conditions.  One  of  our  engineers  was  taken  upon  a 
fifteen  hundred  mile  trip  through  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  over  the  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Co.'s  plants  and  giving  advice. 
Another  man  has  been  making  various  studies  of  the  lumber  camps.  Another 
has  been  engaged  in  making  studies  of  boiler  conditions. 

The  employers  realize  that  safety  means  much  to  them,  because  it  reduces 
the  costs  of  compensation.  It  also  means  a  reduction  in  the  premiums  which 
they  are  going  to  be  charged  for  their  insurance.  In  many  instances  we  have 
had  the  premiums  of  the  employers  for  insurance  policies  reduced  to  as  low  as 
25  or  30  per  cent  because  they  had  safeguarded  their  plants. 

The  law  is  an  excellent  law,  and  not  until  July  was  it  questioned  in  any 
regard  whatsoever  by  the  employers.  We  have  two  suits  in  the  supreme  court 
at  the  present  time,  one  a  friendly  suit  filed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  our  jurisdiction  over  interstate  commerce  employees. 
The  Southern  Pacific  claims  that  all  of  its  employees  are  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  We  think  not.  We  think  some  of  them  are  not  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  We  feel  that  the  thing  which  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  this  connection  is,  what  is  the  man  doing  at  the  time  that  he  is  injured? 
Is  he  at  that  particular  instant  engaged  in  interstate  commerce? 

We  have  heard  several  cases  against  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  one  of  those 
is  in  the  State  supreme  court.  It  is  a  friendly  suit,  filed  partly  at  our  request, 
because  we  desired  to  know  just  how  far  our  jurisdiction  extends.  The  other 
suit  was  filed  by  the  Great  Western  Power  Co.  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  in  general  and  also  to  attempt  to  show  that  the 
Roseberry  Act  is  unconstiutional,  although  that  act,  as  far  as  compensation  is 
concerned,  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

I  have  only  one  or  two  recommendations  to  make  in  regard  to  the  law.  I 
think  that  the  law  should  be  extended  to  cover  all  employees  except  those  who 
are  casual  and  not  engaged  or  employed  in  the  usual  course  of  the  employer's 
business. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  to  cover  all  forms  of  domestic  service — in  fact, 
cover  every  kind  of  employee  except  those  whom  we  class  as  casuals.  For 
example,  if  I  have  a  plumber  come  in  to  fix  a  leak  in  my  plumbing  and  it  takes 
him  possibly  15  or  20  minutes  to  do  it— it  of  course  takes  him  possibly  three  or 
four  hours  to  do  it — such  employees  are  casual  laborers  not  engaged  in  my 
line  of  business,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  secure  insurance  covering 
such  employees,  because  it  takes  some  time  to  secure  an  insurance  policy,  and 
because  such  employees  are  usually  hired  unexpectedly  and  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  Therefore  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  average  employer  to  secure 
protection  for  his  casual  employees  who  are  not  engaged  in  his  usual  line  of 
business,  and  no  employees  should  be  covered  by  the  compensation  act  unless 
the  employer  is  given  the  opportunity  to  insure.  But  I  think  that  in  every 
other  regard  the  law  should  be  extended  to  cover  all  employees. 

Secondly,  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  prevent  the  employers  from  de- 
ducting from  the  wages  of  their  men  certain  sums  of  money  in  payment  of  medical 
and  hospital  treatment  and  also  for  premiums  on  compensation  insurance.  We 
have  found,  especially  in  and  around  Los  Angeles  and  other  places  where  the 
relations  between  the  employers  and  employees  are  not  very  satisfactory,  that 
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the  employers  have  adopted  a  practice — rather  widely,  I  am  ashamed  to  say — 
of  deducting  from  their  employees'  wages  certain  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  compensation  insurance  or  providing  medical  benefits. 

You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony  regarding  how  an  employer  deducts 
about  a  dollar  a  month  from  the  wages  of  his  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  for  hospital  benefits  and  the  like.  We  have  made  it  a  rule  that  where 
the  employer  does  that  he  himself  should  pay  about  one-thrid  of  the  cost  of  the 
hospital  and  other  medical  treatment.  In  other  words,  the  employee  is  to  pay 
two-thirds  for  sickness  and  the  like,  while  the  employer  pays  one-third  for 
accidents.  At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  for  the  State  commission  to 
prevent  the  employer  from  deducting  certain  sums  from  the  wages  of  his  men 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  compensation  insurance  or  medical  benefits.  The  only 
way  that  this  can  be  stopped  at  present  is  to  have  the  employee  bring  suit 
against  the  employer  for  an  illegal  deduction  of  wages.  We  can't  do  it.  We 
have  urged  any  number  of  employees  to  start  a  suit,  and  have  advised  them 
that  we  would  assist  them  if  they  would  only  start  the  proceedings,  but  the 
employee  usually  objects  to  filing  a  suit  in  a  justice  of  the  peace  court  for  the 
rolled  ion  of  the  one  dollar  or  two  or  three  dollars  that  have  been  deducted 
from  his  wages  for  the  above  purposes. 

Third,  I  also  think  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  compel  employers  to 
insure.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  compulsory  insurance  is  possible  in  this 
State  owing  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  California.  But  something 
ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  guarantee  that  the  employee  who  is  injured  will 
get  compensation  insurance,  even  though  his  employer  should  go  out  of  business. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  employers  in  this  State  who  are  not  insured,  men 
employing  10,  15,  20,  or  30  employees,  and  they  haven't  any  property  to  speak 
of.  ami  if  they  should  fail  in  business  the  injured  employee  would  have  no  way 
whatsoever  of  coiled  ing  compensation  from  the  employer,  especially  if  the  em- 
ployer has  no  property  that  rould  be  attached.  Something  should  be  done,  if 
possible,  to  make  insurance  compulsory,  except  in  the  case  of  big  companies  or 
big  corporations  which  are  able  to  carry  their  own  insurance. 

To  answer  the  questions  asked  on  your  interrogatories  the  compensation  act 
has  not  affected  wages  except  in  those  instances  where  the  employer  has  de- 
ducted from  wages  for  payment  of  medical  service  or  compensation  insurance. 
It  has  had  no  effect  on  hours.  It  has  slightly  increased  the  costs  of  operation, 
but  these  costs  ran  be  shifted  to  the  consumer  and  no  one  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  burden  is  not  too  heavy  for  the  employer.  We  know  that  the  ordi- 
nary employer  insures  against  fire.  That  charge  of  fire  insurance  is  made  a 
cost  of  the  business.  You  and  1  have  to  pay  for  it,  just  as  we  have  to  pay  for 
the  wages  of  the  men  and  the  other  costs  of  production.  All  of  those  things  are 
costs  of  running  the  business.  But  you  and  I  get  no  benefits  from  that  fire  in- 
surance: it  is  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  business.  \Ye.  however,  pay  for  it.  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  the  case  of  compensation  insurance  in  so  far  as  shifting 
the  burden  to  the  consumer  is  concerned.  Compensat ion  insurance  should  be 
carried  by  every  employer  and  it  should  be  added  into  the  costs  of  business  and 
shifted  to  the  consumers,  just  as  is  tire  insurance  or  anything  else,  only  that 
compensation  insurance  protects  the  public,  protects  the  workingman,  and  pro- 
tects the  employer,  where  tire  insurance  protects  only  the  employer. 

The  employer  in  this  State  can  compete  with  other  employers  in 'other  States 
who  are  not  under  laws  similar  to  ours.  Of  course  in  the  United  States  we  have 
about  22  States  which  have  compensation  laws  of  some  kind  or  another.  We 
found  in  this  State  under  the  Roseberry  Act  that  those  2,000  employers  who 
were  under  the  Roseberry  Act  could  compete  and  compete  satisfactorily  with 
other  employers  without  any  loss  whatsoever.  They  could  compete  with  em- 
ployers of  other  States  that  were  not  under  the  compensation  law.  And  the 
same  thing  is  true,  only  to  a  greater  extent,  under  the  Boynton  Act.  The 
Boynton  Act  is  possibly  about  10  or  12  per  cent  better  for  the  employer  than 
was  the  Roseberry  Act. 

And  the  employer  can  compete  satisfactorily  with  the  employers  in  other 
States  even  though  we  do  have  a  compulsory  act  in  existence. 

The  law  is  most  satisfactory  in  every  regard.  It  brings  about  a  better  rela- 
tion between  employers  and  employees,  and  I  think  redounds  in  every  regard 
to  the  interest  of  the  public. 

Do  I  have  any  more  time? 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  We  will  give  you  two  minutes  more  to  answer 
a  question.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  merit  and  value  of  extending  the 
law  to  include  sickness  as  well  as  accident? 
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Dr.  CROSS.  Frankly  I  am  opposed  to  it,  that  is,  if  you  use  the  word  "  sick- 
ness "  in  its  commonly  accepted  sense.  If  you  mean  to  include  occupational 
disease,  I  can  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  including  occupational  diseases.  Such 
has  been  done  in  almost  all  European  countries,  and  ought  to  be  done  in  this 
State.  Of  course,  in  Massachusetts,  and  I  think  also  in  Michigan,  it  has  boon 
held  that  lead  poisoning  is  an  industrial  accident.  But  that  is  because  of  the 
wording  of  the  Michigan  and  Massachusetts  laws.  These  laws  I  think,  say, 
"personal  injury,"  not  "industrial  accident."  In  this  State  our  law  says 
"  industrial  accident."  In  this  State,  however,  our  commission  lias  held  that 
an  employee  who  lost  his  sight  while  using  an  alcohol  lamp  in  painting  show 
cards,  was  entitled  to  receive  compensation,  because  his  blindness,  resulting 
from  alcohol  poisoning,  had  been  caused  by  an  industrial  accident.  This  ease 
has  been  contested,  and  an  appeal  will  undoubtedly  be  taken  to  the  State 
supreme  court.  I  feel  that  occupational  diseases  should  be  included  under  the 
act,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  ordinary  sickness  should  be  included,  any  more  than 
I  am  in  favor  of  unemployment  insurance.  I  do  not  believe  in  unemployment: 
insurance. 

May  I  make  just  this  one  suggestion,  Mr.  Commissioner,  with  regard  to  the 
matter  of  industrial  unrest?  I  would  like  to  impose  upon  the  commission  only 
to  the  extent  of  offering  this  one  idea.  It  is  this :  I  feel  that  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  for  industrial  unrest  is  the  fact  that  the  workers  feel  that  they 
do  not  receive  a  square  deal  before  the  courts.  I  do  not  know  of  any  work- 
man who  is  willing  to  go  before  the  court  feeling  that  he  is  going  to  receive  a 
square  deal.  This  situation  has  undoubtedly  come  about  in  part  from  the  fact 
that  originally  the  workers  were  slaves  and  had  no  rights  before  the  courts. 
It  has  taken  centuries  to  educate  the  people  to  the  belief  that  workmen  are 
no  longer  slaves  and  that  they  have  rights  before  the  courts,  that  they  have 
equal  rights  with  their  employers. 

May  I  also  add  that  another  cause  is  that  the  employers  feel  that  they  are 
endowed  with  natural  inalienable  rights,  and  that  they  have  the  right  to  run 
their  business  as  they  see  fit.  They  feel  that  they  have  been  given  these  rights 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  all  should  realize  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  natural  inalienable  rights,  that  an  employer  can  not  run  his  business 
just  as  he  pleases ;  that  there  are  other  people  in  this  world,  society,  workmen, 
the  public  at  large,  that  have  rights,  and  that  industry  should  be  run  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rights  of  society,  and  not  in  accordance  with  what  the  employer 
thinks  are  his  natural  rights.  The  employer  should  be  taught  that  he  does  nor, 
have  these  natural  rights.  Rights  are  given  to  the  individual  by  the  society  in 
which  he  lives,  and  it  can  and  should  protect  itself  at  all  times  against  the 
abuses  of  any  class  of  citizens. 

Finally  the  workers  have  done  only  those  things  which  have  been  made  neces- 
sary by  the  acts  of  the  employer.  There  is  not  a  single  abuse  of  tr side- 
unionism,  complained  of  by  the  employer,  that  has  not  arisen  or  been  mado 
necessary  because  of  the  abuse  and  acts  of  the  employing  class.  If  the 
employer  could  but  realize  this  fact,  might  not  our  present  industrial  unrest 
assume  a  different  aspect? 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Britton. 


EXHIBITS. 


MCGREGOR  EXHIBIT. 

r(  i><>rf.  ./tin.  I  In  Ju/if  <ll, 


Name. 

Nature  of  injury. 

Amount 
paid. 

(i.  \     Vnderson 

Fr  act  lire  of  rib 

$42.15 
58.50 
56.  05 
23.40 
32.00 
26.15 
52.10 
331.50 
11.70 
5.30 
25.00 
70.00 
16.10 
15.60 
190.30 
17.60 
26.81 
111.80 
50.00 
17.50 
•     14.60 
42.15 
23.40 
8.75 
13.75 
10.40 
165.50 
2,  271.  00 

II    I'--ir"f-r 

Bruised  in^top   rii7ht  foot 

T.  Buchanan 

loot  . 

I)   (VmokotY 

Frict  ure  of  rib 

P.  Cassidy  

Tip  of  middle  linger  of  right  hand  oil                               

J.  Coat* 

Fracfrre  of  little  toe  and  bruises  of  left  foot 

W.  V.'.CrHt  

Cut  mid  die  finger  of  left  hand  

H.  Coraiskey 

Injurv  to  lei  ' 

A.  Doerr  

Bruised  left  leg  

D.  Fernie. 

8ut  on  right  wrist 

E.  Fiedler 

re  of  bone  in  right  ankle 

0.(,jbbS..      .. 

i  arm                                                            

'gers 

'  ep  of  rinht  foot 

Fracture  of  collar  bone.               .                         

E.  Lambert 

Laceration  of  ring  finger  right  hand 

F.  Lorentx 

Frv'ure  of  big  toe  right  foot 

N.  McBridc 

Cut  ofi  right  leg                                                                      

J.  Nicholas 

Fracture  of  ri"ht  leg  at  ankle 

II.  O'Hara.... 

A.  Roggensack 

r  o  of  bone  in  left  foot 

11     \.Smith 

Laceration  of  big  and  ft;  st  toes  of  right  foot                ^ 

•'•one 

Injury  to  left  eve                                                                 

w.  i  soir 

Tip  of  thumb  of  left  hand  cut  oil 

V.  Yitalli  

Injury  to  right  big  toe   .                                         

J.  While 

Tip  of  middle  finger  of  left  hand  cut  olf 

Fracture  of  bone  in  left  h'ind 

Clare.. 

Killed  —  single  man  burial  ex  pense                                    

A    I5ourouin 

ICille.1 

Total..                                                                                                                            

3,729.01 

FOWLER  EXHIBIT. 

I'.u  ii -if  FOUNDRY  Co., 

San  /-'/vmc/.vco,  Cal.,  October  7,  191.'f. 
<'•»!.   HAKIMS   I  >.   WKINSTOCK, 

Fan  l-'rtinnxt-n,  C<il. 

!>KAR  SIR:  The  lioarinirs  of  the  United  Stairs  Industrial  Commission  lately 
conducted  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  must  necessarily  have  brought  forth  many 
ideas  relative  to  the  existing  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  and  must 
have  surest ed  many  plans  tending  to  improve  these  conditions,  arid  inasmuch 
as  the  writer  was  asked  by  this  board  to  voice  any  opinion  thereon  which 
ini£ht  occur  later,  and  to  submit  such  views  to  the  board  in  writing,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  offering  a  suggestion  to  you  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  the  plan 
might  at  least  be  started  in  California,  or  submitted  to  the  commission  if  you 
thought  advisable. 

During  the  short  time  I  had  the  chance  to  observe  the  type  of  testimony 
offered  before  the  commission  one  could  not  help  but  voice  the  opinion  that  it 
was  a  great  pity  that  so  much  time  must  be  wasted  on  unessential  and  primary 
matters,  hopelessly  biased  points  of  view  with  total  ignorance  or  disregard  of 
facts  and  even  bitter  denunciation  of  supposed  evils  in  our  social  system, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  passed  into  ancient  history.  Testimony  was 
presented  that  was  even  insulting  to  the  intelligence  of  both  commission  and 
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audience,  but  could  not  be  stopped  without'  calling  forth  criticism  from  the 
public,  as  not  allowing  fair  play. 

Much  sage  advice  has  been  given  and  much  oratory. called  forth  as  to  the 
missing  link  between  capital  and  labor  and  what  system  of  legislation  would 
determine  and  regulate  this  elusive  link,  but  if  that  commission  has  accom- 
plished no  other  purpose  than  to  cause  both  sides  to  do  a  little  thinking  its 
purpose  is  accomplished. 

I  believe  there  is  no  need  for  a  missing  link  between  labor  and  capital ;  the 
lines  are  parallel  and  their  interests  widely  different.  Each  has  something  to 
sell  to  the  other,  and  the  only  point  at  issue  is  a  system  or  method  whereby  a 
bargain  can  be  made  and  perpetuated  to  provide  a  working  system  whereby 
the  resulting  unit  can  be  attained  with  the  least  possible  friction ;  and  in  prac- 
tically all  cases  of  even  an  approach  to  this  goal  it  will  be  noted  that  neither 
special  education  or  publicity  is  necessary,  and  any  short  cuts  based  on  preju- 
dice and  ignorance  or  both  always  end  in  disaster,  and  proof  of  this  point  ex- 
ists in  the  Canadian  system  of  publicity  plus  investigation  by  specialists.  Stove 
molders'  agreement  system,  in  force  for  23  years,  several  railroad  organizations 
and  others,  even  including  several  California  agreements  in  existence. 

I  further  believe  that  employers  in  general  are  woefully  lax  in  interesting 
themselves  in  the  matter  purely  from  a  sociological  standpoint,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  and  as  shown  by  lack  of  attendance  at  meetings,  whereas  labor  was 
fully  represented.  These  general  observations  can  only  lead  us  to  believe  that 
"  education  of  both  capital  and  labor  "  is  necessary  so  as  to  provide  a  method 
whereby  each  side  can  appreciate  conditions  governing  the  conduct  of  the  other 
side,  and  I  therefore  propose: 

First,  that  a  commission  be  appointed  for  purpose  of  determining  conditions 
in  each  State,  having  powers  of  subpoena  and  being  required  to  submit  a  report 
to  the  State,  which  must  be  printed  and  distributed. 

Second,  instead  of  "  holding  court,"  call  a  convention  of  both  sides,  dividing 
up  separate  lines  into  separate  days  as  much  as  possible,  and  assigning  special 
topics  for  complete  discussion. 

Third,  hold  witnesses  down  to  a  reasonable  time  for  discussion,  with  continua- 
tion at  discretion  of  the  commission. 

There  are  many  other  detail  rules  which  will  work  out  in  practice,  but  the 
main  point  is  to  promote  compulsory  education,  and  to  insure  complete  pub- 
licity, and  the  results  of  this  work  would  soon  show  up  in  less  disputes  and 
better  relations  between  capital  and  labor. 

Both  sides  would  attend  at  first,  purely  because  neither  could  afford  to  be 
absent  and,  later,  because  of  general  interest  in  the  subject.  This  plan  would 
rapidly  eliminate  the  intemperate  biased  orator  who  is  there  to  "  get  it  off  his 
chest,"  and  soon  each  side  would  make  it  a  point  to  put  up  their  best  "  timber," 
and,  I  predict,  that  at  least  so  far  as  employers  are  concerned,  many  new  faces 
would  soon  be  seen  because  the  old  worn-out  slogans  would  be  on  trial  and  the 
legal  gentleman  who  knows  all  about  it,  because  he  gets  the  facts  from  the 
"  janitor,"  would  be  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 

The  plan  can  be  tried  voluntarily  or  by  commission ;  but  while  I  believe  the 
former  could  be  successful  in  some  lines,  the  latter  would  be  quicker,  and  make 
for  greater  publicity. 

If  (in  your  opinion)  the  idea  is  worthy  of  greater  detailed  description,  pre- 
vious to  presentation,  why  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  suggest  a  committee 
composed  of  employers  and  labor,  perhaps  only  five  or  seven  men,  and  includ- 
ing yourself,  who  could  formulate  a  working  plan. 

Trusting  that  this  will  meet  with  your  approval,  I  am, 
Very   truly,   yours, 

EDW.  J.  FOWLEE. 
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S\.\  I'i;\\(  !s«,,  r.\i..,  Tfiurx'hiii,  September  3,  /.'>/'/ — 10  a.  in. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  A.   BRITTON. 

Acting  C'hairman  WKI.\ST<K  K.  Give  your  name  and  address  and  occupation  to 
the  reporter.  Mr.  I'ritton. 

Mr.  BBITTON.  .John  A  Ilritton;  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  ('<•. 

Acting  < 'liairman  WKINSTOCK.  How  many  men  have  you  in  your  employ,  Mr. 
Britton? 

Mr.  Bum-ox.  Oli.  they  vary  from  time  to  time.  We  have  a  maximum  numbe,- 
of  about  7. r.oo  and  a  minimum  of  approximately  4,500. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  As  you  doubtless  understand,  this  commission 
lias  i\vo  functions  to  perform  :  First,  to  tind  out  what,  are  the  underlying  causes 
for  industrial  unrest,  and,  second,  to  suggest  remedial  legislation  that  will  tend 
to  minimixi>  the  industrial  unrest  and  bring  about  more  cordial  and  more  fra- 
ternal relations  between  the  employer  and  the  worker. 

Now,  fnun  your  broad  experience.  Mr.  Brit  ton,  this  commission  will  he  very 
glad  to  hear  what,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  causes  for  industrial  unrest,  and 
what  suggestions  you  may  have  to  make  to  the  commission  along  the  line  of  pos- 
sible remedial  legislation. 

Mr.  BKITTON.  I  can  only  speak.  Mr.  Commissioner,  from  my  own  experience 
with  the  classes  of  labor  that  I  have  had  to  do  with  in  the  company  that  I  repre- 
sent. With  that  class  of  labor,  until  May  of  1913,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
industrial  unrest.  1  do  not  believe  that  in  the  world  there  existed  a  class  of 
mechanics,  technical  trade  men,  that  were  more  contented  and  more  satisfied 
than  were  the  men  employed  by  the  company  which  I  represent. 

As  to  the  general  unrest,  T  am  not  familial-  with  that.  I  don't  know  of  my 
own  knowledge  all  the  causes  that  led  to  unrest  and  disquietude  between  the 
employer  and  employee. 

I  see  no  reason,  personally,  from  my  standpoint,  as  I  view  the  relation  between 
the  two  classes,  why  there  should  be  any  industrial  unrest,  if  the  spirit  of  fair 
play  was  tried,  of  give  and  take,  exercised  by  both  sides. 

Labor  has  been  entitled  to  its  rights,  in  my  judgment,  ever  since  it  became 
organized.  Tt  lias  had  a  right  to  demand  from  the  employer  certain  remedial 
agencies  to  better  its  conditions.  This,  in  my  judgment,  in  most  cases  in  this 
State,  is  the  fact  that  it  has  obtained  those. 

Speaking  of  that  point.  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  our  mechanics 
and  artisans  have  in  the  past,  in  the  last  14  years,  increased  their  compensation 
b>  7n  per  cent  and  reduced  their  hours  of  labor  by  25  per  cent,  while  the  com- 
modities in  which  we  deal  have  been  reduced  in  cost  to  the  public  by  at  least 
1<n)  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  public  utility  which  I  represent,  in  service  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  California,  has  given  its  product  to  the  people  of  the 
State  at  practically  one-half  of  what  it  cost  them  14  years  ago,  while  it  has 
increased  the  return  of  the  workingman  employed  by  it  approximately  50  per 
cent  in  money  value.  If  you  desire  me,  I  could  speak  of  the  trouble  we  had  in 
our  company  a  year  ago,  which  might  possibly  be  enlightening. 

Up  to  March  1,  1913.  we  had  had  contracts  with  organized  labor  covering  the 
principal  pursuits  of  our  company,  namely,  that  of  the  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution of  gas,  and  the  manufacturing  and  distribution  of  electricity,  and  the 
operation  of  the  street  car  system. 

In  organized  labor  associated  with  us  by  contract  there  were  approximately 
on  March  1,  1913,  3,000  men  employed.  Ever  since  organized  labor  has  requested 
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increase  in  wages  of  the  men,  voluntarily  given,  and  a  constant  decrease  in  the 
lionrs,  voluntarily  given,  and  a  constant  improvement  in  the  working  conditions 
to  make  the  lot  of  the  workmen  more  comfortable.  From  1903  to  1913  we 
kept  continually  increasing  the  geographical  territory  over  which  organized 
labor  had  control.  As  new  plants  were  started  and  as  new  Industries  were 
developed  by  the  company  we  permitted  organized  labor  to  increase  its  sphere 
of  action  until  at  that  time  all  of  the  activities  of  the  company,  with  some 
very  minor  instances,  were  controlled  in  the  matter  of  hours  of  labor  and 
working  conditions  by  organized  labor. 

In  the  early  part  of  1913  certain  of  the  crafts  with  whom  w<«  had  contracts 
amalgamated  and  formed  the  light  and  power  council  and  submitled  a  form 
of  agreement  to  the  company  for  its  sanction. 

As  usual,  debates  were  had  as  between  our  company  and  the  men  repre- 
senting organized  labor  on  the  different  sections  of  the  contract  submitted. 
That  contract  with  the  light  and  power  council  contemplated  joint  agreements 
covering  the  gas  workers  in  nearly  all  of  the  territory  where  we  manufacture 
gas;  in  fact,  all  that  they  had  previously  had  control  of,  the  entire  territory  as 
respects  the  electrical  workers,  the  machinists  and  boiler  makers,  and  firemen 
and  oilers. 

After  a  number  of  weeks  of  conference  we  reached  an  impasse,  where  I  was 
perfectly  willing,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  to  agree  to  all  of  the  contract 
submitted  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  several  branches  of  organized  labor,  but  could 
not  conscientiously  submit  to  certain  of  the  requirements  made  by  the  electrical 
workers.  All  of  the  trades  other  than  the  electrical  workers  agreed  with  me 
upon  terms  and  conditions  at  that  time. 

We  finally  got  all  of  those  men  in  my  office,  and  after  a  discussion  occupying 
possibly  two  hours  I  found  that  the  representatives  of  this  light  and  power 
council  would  not  concede  a  single  point  with  reference  to  the  electrical  work- 
ers' agreement,  while  the  other  allied  trades  were  perfectly  willing  to  sign  the 
agreement  with  us. 

Mind  you,  prior  to  that  time  our  relations  had  been  with  each  individual 
craft  and  not  with  the  amalgamation  of  crafts,  such  as  this  constituted. 

The  electrical  workers  represented  in  this  light  and  power  council  was  an 
outlaw  body.  It  had  no  affiliation  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
It  was  a  seceding  body,  but  had  been  recognized  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  prac- 
tically west  of  Denver  as  the  craft  with  whom  all  electrical  industries  might 
ally  themselves. 

We  made  no  objection  to  the  fact  at  the  time  that  it  was  an  outlaw  body, 
because  it  seemed  to  have  in  some  way  the  support  of  organized  labor,  all  hough 
it  did  not  belong  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

After  we  had  a  meeting  with  this  committee  on  the  6th  of  May  I  offered 
to  submit  all  questions  at  issue  to  arbitration.  There  were  not  many.  There 
were  two  or  three  working  conditions  which  to  me  were  arbitrary  and  bur- 
densome and  uncalled  for  because  of  our  previous  very  friendly  relations. 

This  light  and  power  council  refused  to  arbitrate  the  question  and  notified 
me  by  telephone  at  9  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  May  that  at  8  o'clock 
the  next  morning  every  employee  of  the  company  which  had  previously  been 
associated  with  us  through  contracts  would  walk  out.  It  meant  this  for  us, 
that  30,000  square  miles  of  territory,  representing  the  heart  of  California, 
might  be,  by  the  action  of  these  men,  deprived  of  transportation,  deprived  of 
power ;  houses  deprived  of  light,  both  electric  light  and  gas ;  and  people  de- 
prived of  ability  to  cook  their  own  meals  because  a  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  California,  central  and  north,  depend  upon  gas  for  household  uses. 

Next  morning  beginning  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  men  began  to  walk 
out  of  the  different  stations  and  plants  of  the  company  ;  and  during  that  day,  that 
night,  and  the  next  morning  they  continued  to  walk  out,  until  by  noon  of  the 
8th  day  of  May  1,741  men  had  left  the  employ  of  the  company  of  their  o\vn 
will  and  accord.  I  will  say  for  them  that  in  leaving  the  plants  of  the  company 
and  walking  out,  they  did  not  do,  as  has  been  done  in  other  cases,  injury  to 
the  property  of  the  company.  They  walked  out  in  an  orderly  manner,  and 
left  the  employ  of  the  company. 

The  business  of  the  company  was  not,  however,  suspended,  because  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  loyal  men,  who  formerly  had  been  members  of  the  union,  but 
had  been  promoted  by  the  company  to  positions  of  responsibility,  stepped  in 
and  took  the  places  of  the  men  who  walked  out;  and  the  service,  involving 
over  325,000  consumers,  involving  12  power  houses,  21  gas  works,  and  service 
to  over  200  cities,  was  not  disturbed  for  a  single  moment,  which  is  a  tribute 
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to  the  men  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  the  clerks,  bookkeepers,  officials, 
and  engineers,  who  took  the  places  of  these  men. 

There  immediately  began  to  be  strife.  Almost  the  very  morning  when  these 
men  walked  out  they  began  to  picket  our  several  plants ;  they  began  to  attack 
and  injure  our  men  going  to  and  from  their  work,  until  we  found  it  essential 
to  establish  commissaries  at  every  plant,  and  hire  men  to  guard  our  places 
from  destruction. 

That  thing  continued  intermittently  with  different  assaults,  depredations, 
and  destruction  of  property  until  about,  if  I  recall,  in  September  or  October  of 

1913,  with  more  or  less  violence  continually,   with  more  or  less  conferences 
occurring  between  the  labor  leaders  and  myself  trying  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulty.     And   then   the   trouble   subsided,   and   in   January   of 

1914,  by  vote  of  the  organized  bodies,   the  strike  was  declared  off,   and  the 
boycott  which  had  previously  been  levied  was  withdrawn. 

In  the  meantime  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  held  its  annual  session 
in  Seattle,  and  a  committee  headed  by  Samuel  Gompers  was  appointed  to  treat 
with  the  company,  through  me,  to  see  if  some  settlement  could  not  be  ar- 
rived at. 

In  May,  the  latter  part  of  May,  1913,  doing  the  best  that  the  company  could 
to  carry  on  its  business  of  supplying  its  three  hundred  thousand  and  odd  num- 
ber of  people,  being  handicapped  somewhat  by  lack  of  labor,  it  was  approached 
by  a  representative  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  with  due  authority 
from  headquarters,  to  make  a  contract  with  this  company  to  supply  it  with 
electrical  workers;  and  such  contract  was  made  and  entered  into  in  good 
faith  by  both  parties. 

Mr.  Goinpers,  when  he  came  from  Seattle  to  interview  me,  admitted  in  my 
presence  that  our  position  was  a  correct  one,  in  that  we  had  made  a  contract 
with  this  regular  branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  and  he  made 
that  statement  because  efforts  were  made  on  behalf  of  certain  of  the  labor 
leaders  to  revoke  the  contract  which  I  had  made. 

I  declined  to  revoke  that  contract,  and  by  reason  of  that  we  were  declared 
unfair,  even  by  organized  labor  itself,  although  we  had  a  contract  directly 
witli  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Happily  that  thing  has  passed,  and 
order  and  quiet  have  been  restored,  and  we  are  pursuing  our  business  in  our 
usual  way.  And  I  am  satisfied  that  organized  labor  has  nothing  to  its  credit 
when  it  took  the  stand  it  did,  in  walking  out  of  our  employ  after  being  asked 
to  arbitrate  the  questions  at  issue,  and  then  lighting  us  subsequently,  because 
we  had  a  contract  with  organized  labor. 

That  is  the  history  of  our  diihculty,  and  the  only  industrial  strife  that  I 
am  familiar  with. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  say  there  was  violence  resorted  to  in  the 
strike? 

Mr.  BRITTOX.  Continual  and  constant  violence  from  the  day  that  the  men 
walked  out  until  about  September  or  October. 

Acting  Chairman  WKIXSTOCK.  Have  you  a  record  of  the  number  of  cases  of 
assault  ''. 

Mr.  UIMTTOX.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman   WKIXSTOCK.  How  many  were  there? 

Mr.  BRITTOX.  May  I  see  a  memorandum  I  have? 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Yes;  surely. 

Mr.  BRITTOX.  There  were  770  depredations  conuuiited  during  the  period  I 
speak  of  against  the  property  of  the  company  and  the  personnel  of  its  em- 
ployees. 

Acting  Chairman  WHIN  STOCK.  Out  of  that  770,  how  many  were  physical 
assaults? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  I  haven't  that  data. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Approximately? 

Mr.  BRITTOX.  Approximately  one-half. 

Acting  Chairman  WEIXSTOCK.  Whom  does  the  company  hold  responsible  for 
these  instances  of  violence? 

Mr.  BRITTOX.  It  merely  holds  the  men  individually  who  committed  the 
assaults. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Does  the  company  know  whether  those  men 
were  union  or  nonunion  men  who  committed  the  assault? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  It  only  knows  those  who  were  arrested. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  How  many  cases? 

Mr.  BRITTOX.  Tried  and  convicted. 
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Acting  Chairman  WEIXSTOCK.  How  many  arrests  were  made? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  There  were  109  union  men  arrested,  42  union  men  convicted; 
47  of  our  men  in  our  employ  arrested  and  2'J  convicted. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Were  any  of  the  union  men  let  out  on  bail? 

Mr.  BKITTON.  Oh,  yes ;  some. 

Acting  Chairman  WKIX. STOCK.  Who  furnished  the  bonds? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Did  any  of  those  assaults  take  place  after 
yon  had  entered  into  certain  agreements  with  organized  labor? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  Oh.  yes;  the  majority  of  them  were  after  1  made  that  agree- 
ment ;  yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WKLNHTOCK.  Did  you  in  any  way  appeal  to  organized  labor 
in  connection  with  these  assaults? 

Mr.  BKITTON.  Oh,  yes;  at  all  times;  every  day. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  appeal,  and  to 
whom  was  the  appeal  made,  and  what  answer  was  given? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  The  appeal  was  generally  made  to  the  men  who  appealed  to 
me;  that  is,  certain  of  the  labor  leaders  would  come  to  me  and  endeavor,  in 
the  conferences,  to  secure  the  calling  off  of  the  strike. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  And  what  was  the  nature  of  that  appeal  made 
to  them? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  During  the  progress  of  these  conferences  appeals  were  made 
to  them  that  men  should  cease  these  depredations  of  which  they  pleaded  they 
were  not  cognizant  as  an  official  body  and  had  nothing  to  do  with. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  say  there  were  a  certain  number  of  ar- 
rests made  of  men  in  your  employ — nonunion  men? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  They  may  have  been  union  men — some  of  them. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  But  they  were  in  your  employ? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  They  were  in  my  employ ;  yes. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  What  was  the  offense  with  which  they  were 
charged  ? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  Generally  assault  and  battery. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  assaulting  strikers? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  what  would  happen  in  nearly  every  case  would 
be  that  our  men  would  be  set  upon  by  gangs  of  unknown  men,  going  to  and 
from  their  work,  and  the  police  would  interfere  and  arrest  both  parties. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Did  the  company  employ  any  guards  during 
that  period? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  Yes,  sir;  was  forced  to. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Professional  guards? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Were  these  guards  private  guards,  or  were 
they  also  employed  by  the  authorities? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  A  large  proportion  of  the  guards  in  San  Francisco  were  regu- 
lar policemen.  We  had  very  few  otherwise  than  the  regular  police  force.  We 
were  given  in  San  Francisco  every  protection  that  the  law  could  give  us. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  At  the  hands  of  the  authorities? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  And  that  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities ;  yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  In  the  outlying  districts? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  Not  so  much.  In  Oakland,  I  think,  quite  as  much  as  possible, 
as  they  were  able  to  give,  but  the  center  of  the  strike  was  in  Oakland.  There 
were  more  depredations,  more  assaults,' more  depredations  apparently  against 
our  men  over  there  than  anywhere  else.  Sacramento  was  also  quite  bitter 
in  its  action  toward  us.  There  we  got  very  little  protection. 

Acting  Chairman  WTEINSTOCK.  Were  there  any  deaths  that  followed  these 
assaults?  Were  any  men  killed? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  I  believe  not,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Were  the  assaults  made  with  fists  »>r  weapons? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  Generally  with  fists. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  No  weapons  as  a  rule  used? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  Oh,  there  were  some  pistols  discharged,  but  the  usual  effect 
was  of  shooting  themselves  in  the  feet.  That  is  about  all.  They  didn't  know 
how  to  handle  weapons,  most  of  them. 

Acting  Chairman  WTEINSTOCK.  Do  you  still  engage  in  collective  bargaining 
with  organized  labor? 

Mr.  BRITON.  We  have  had  no  occasion  to  up  to  the  present  time,  since  the 
difficulty  that  I  have  recited.  At  that  time,  during  the  progress  of  the  strike 
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\vc  made  contracts  with  organized  labor,  made  it  with  the  gas  workers  in  San 
Francisco,  made  it  with   the  gas  workers  of  Fresno,   which   was  abrogated  sub- 
utly  by  them,  however:  made  it  with  the  engineers,  the  steam  engineers. 

Aciing  Cbairm&B  WKIXSTOCK.  You  are  operating  under  this  agreement  now, 
arc  you? 

Mr.   r.uiTTox.    Yes.  sir:  yes.  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WKIXSTOCK.  That  is,  tlie  fact  of  this  strike,  un.just  as  it 
seemed  to  yon  and  unwarranted  as  it  seemed  to  yon,  did  not  deter  yon  from 
continuing  to  recognize  and  deal  with  organized  labor? 

Mr.  r.niTTox.   It  did  some  wilhin  certain  conditions. 

A. -ting  Chairman    WK.IXSTOIK.  Take  it   in  the  case  of  the  electrial  workers   . 
with    whom   yon    had   ;•.  <-nr   chief   trouble.      Do   YOU   deal   with    them    now   col- 
lectively? 

Mr.  BtOTtOK.  So  far  a-  San  Francisco  and  the  territory  surrounding  the.  Bay 
of  San  Francisco  is  concerned,  and  Sacramento,  we  do.  \Ve  have  contracts  with 
tiie  American  Federation  of  Labor  covering  The  employment,  hours  of  service, 
and  character  of  service  in  the  entire  bay  country  district.  That  includes 

Acting  Chairman  WI-MXSTOC  K.   For  elect  rical   work- 
Mr.  UKITTOX*.   Yes.  sir:   for  electrical  workers. 

Acting  Chairman  WKIXSTOTK.  I  Mil  I  understand  you  in  the  beginning  to  say 
the  electrical  workers  were  regarded  a-  outlaws  by  the  American  Federation  ol! 
Labor? 

Mr.  I*,  KITTOX.  The  electrical,  the  1.  II.  K.  \V..  I'a<  itic  District  Council  No.  ], 
as  it  was  called,  that  operated  in  this  territory,  had  contracts  with  all  of  the — 
that  is.  all  that  they  could  make  contracts  with  of  the  electrical  fraternity — 
was  an  outlaw  organization  caused  by  the  dissension  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor,  I  think  it  was  about  1XJ»4  or  ixn.'i.  The  McNnlty  faction  was  the  recog- 
nized faction  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  Reed-Murphy  was 
.•eding  faction.  They  had  had  a  hold  upon  the  electrical  industry  in  tin- 
western  part  of  the  continent,  from  Denver  west;  even  though  they  seceded 
from  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  and  became  an  outlaw  organization,  they  re- 
tained control,  and  it  was  with  them  that  we  made  contraos.  the  Reed-Murphy 
faction  which  was  n<-i  recognized  by  the  Americ-in  Federation  of  Labor. 

Acting  Chairman  WKIXSTOCK.  What  is  the  status  of  the  so-called  Reed- 
Murphy  fact  ion  now? 

Mr.   liuiTToN.  They  are  still  operating  in  California? 

Acting  Chairman  \\' MIX  STOCK.   1  >o  you  deal   with  them? 

Mr.   liuiTTox.    No.      We  deal  with   the  American   Federation  of  Labor  direct. 

Aciing  Chairman  WKIXSKM  K.  Well,  now,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Ilritlon.  what  is 
your  feeling  in  the  matter  of  unionism?  Do  you  think  that  unionism  is  good 
or  bad  for  the  workers,  or  for  society? 

Mr.  linn  io\.  My  belief.  Mr.  Commissioner,  is  that  organized  labor  is  a  very 
splendid  thing;  that  if  results  in  material  benefit  to  both  the  employer  and  the 
employee;  that  it  has  been,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  beneficial  both  ways. 
T  can't  deny  it.  It  continued  to  be  that  in  my  opinion  strongly  until  our  trou- 
ble, when  1  learned  that  you  could  not  depend  upon  organized  labor  as  a  rule. 
I  have  ever  found  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  to  IMI  men  of  very  great  intelli- 
gence, men  amenable  to  argument  and  reason,  and  if  I  could,  in  the  large  organi- 
zation that  I  control,  deal  with  the  generally  recognized  leaders  of  labor,  I 
would  have  no  trouble. 

The  ditliculiy  that  arose  in  this  case  was  not  from  men  who  represented 
labor,  but  from  the  men  who.  by  the  votes  of  their  several  locals,  came  into 
power  and  exercised  that  power  arbitrarily.  I  won  hi  not  want  again  to  deal, 
in  any  contract  I  might  make  with  union  labor,  with  other  than  recognized 
leaders. 

Acting  Chairman  WMNSTOCK.  Well,  in  the  course  of  your  testimony,  Mr. 
I.ritton.  yon  said,  or  rather  a  few  moments  ago  you  said,  you  found  organized 
labor  was  not  dependable.  1  >o  you  mean  by  that  that'  they  are  contract 
breakers? 

Mr.  F>RTTTOX.  Yes.    I  can't  think  otherwise,  Mr.  Commissioner. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  In  this  strike  that  you  have  been  telling  us 
about,  did  they  break  a  contract  in  doing  so? 

Mr.  KUITTOX.  No;  there  was  no  contract  in.  existence  with  them  at  that  time. 
Tt  had  expired  by  limitation. 

Acting  Chairman  WKIXSTWK.  Then  ill  \vLat  instance's  in  your  experience, 
have  yon  had  broken  contracts? 
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Mr.  BIUTTON.  I  will  withdraw  that  remark.  I  did  not  moan  to  be  understood 
as  saying  that  they  are  contract  breakers.  But  they  do  not  live  up  to  the  pro- 
visions of  their  contracts  without  creating  dissension  and  trouble;  a  feeling 
with  the  employer  is  that  they  use  petty  means  of  construing  provisions  and 
terms  of  the  Contract  so  as  to  read  into  it,  after  it  has  been  made,  new  and 
unthought  of  conditions,  and  are  constantly  agitating  the  employees  to  rebel 
against  the  employer. 

Acting  Chairman  WKTXSTOCK.  Despite  the  contract? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  Despite  the  contract. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Now,  when  you  enter  into  contracts  with  organ- 
ized labor,  is  there  any  provision  in  the  agreements  that  all  disputed  issues 
shall  be  taken  up  in  conference,  and  if  the  conference  can  not  settle  them,  to 
submit  them  to  arbitration? 

Mr.  BKITTON.  No,  sir.  We  have  only  one  agreement  of  that  character,  and 
that  is  with  the  street  railway  men  in  Sacramento. 

Acting  Chairman  WF.IN  STOCK.  Well,  may  that  not  be  the  weak  spot  in  the 
language  of  the  agreements,  that  there  is  no  provision  made  to  adjust  disputed 
conditions  as  they  arrive? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  I  think  it  is,  largely. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Would  your  objection  to  organized  labor  be 
not  overcome  by  a  provision  of  that  character? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  Yes ;  it  might  to  a  certain  degree. 

Acting  Chairman  WEIN STOCK.  We  have  heard  that  in  the  metal  trades  in  San 
Francisco,  there  is  a  provision  of  that  character;  that  when  a  dispute  arises 
or  an  issue,  it  is  adjudicated  by  a  grievance  committee  who  take  it  up  right 
there  and  then  determine  it,  thus  minimizing  possible  friction.  Now,  would 
that  not  meet  the  difficulty  that  you  point  out  in  your  industry? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  Oh,  I  believe  that  the  difficulties  as  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee can  only  be  solved  by  that  mutual  agreement  or  arbitration.  I  believe 
all  differences  if  entered  into  in  a  fair-minded  way,  can  be  adjusted. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  If  a  dispute  should  raise  to-morrow  with  one  of 
the  labor  bodies  that  you  are  dealing  with,  for  instance,  a  difference  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  agreement,  how  would  you  adjust  it  now,  how  would  you 
deal  with  it  now? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  It  could  only  be  dealt  with  by  mutual  consent  to  arbitrate  any 
differences  that  might  arise,  because  there  is  no  provision  in  the  agreement  for 
arbitration,  as  I  recall. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Commissioner  Garretson  asks  whether  concilia- 
tion would  not  meet  those  circumstances  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  BRITTON.  Oh,  it  always  did  in  the  past.  During  the  1G  years  that  we 
had — or  15  years  that  we  had  relations  with  organized  labor,  as  I  have  stated, 
we  never  had  any  difficulties.  They  were  adjusted  by  a  common  conference  had 
as  between  the  men.  They  would  bring  up  points  of  difference  and  we  would 
sit  down  and  talk  them  over  and  adjust  them.  It  was  a  common,  a  familiar 
proposition  at  that  time. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Among  the  various  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  to  this  commission  in  its  hearings  over  the  country  as  a  remedy  for  in- 
dustrial unrest  and  along  the  lines  of  minimizing  industrial  war,  has 
been  this  remedy,  that  both  sides  should  organize  and  organize  as 
strongly  as  they  know  how  to  organize;  that  they  should  recognize  and 
deal  with  each  other ;  that  they  should  enter  into  agreements,  written  or  verbal, 
Avith  a  clause  that  all  disputed  points  shall  be  adjusted  in  conference  or  by  a 
grievance  committee.  Now,  if  there  are  any  weak  spots  in  this  suggestion  that 
has  come  to  us,  will  you,  from  your  experience,  point  out  what  are  those  weak 
spots ;  or,  if  you  know  a  better  way  of  bringing  about  a  more  cordial  and 
friendly  relationship,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  BRITTON.  My  limited  experience  with  all  classes  of  union  labor  rather 
unfits  me  to  answer  a  question  as  broad  as  this,  Mr.  Commissioner,  applying 
to  the  general  title  of  labor  and  capital  or  of  employer  and  employee. 

We  are  peculiarly  situated — the  industry  which  I  have  been  in  all  my  life. 
It  is  a  public  utility  corporation.  It  has  a  duty  not  only  to  itself,  but  it  has  a 
greater  duty  to  the  public  which  it  serves.  It  is  required  by  law  contingently  to 
do  certain  things  and  do  them  in  a  certain  way.  So  far  as  public  utilities  are 
concerned,  I  can  only  speak  for  them ;  and  I  don't  believe  that  any  board  of 
conciliation  or  mediation  would  be  effective  as  against  the  class  of  men  that  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  in  the  labor  organizations,  who  have  come  with  such  un- 
reasonable demands. 
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I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  law  passed  by  the  National  Government  and 
by  every  State  g-overnment,  prohibiting  employes  adiliated  with  public  utilities 
from  .wins  out  on  a  strike,  and  likewise  prohibiting  the  public  utility  from 
locking  out  any  men  ;  and  that  the  questions  at  issue  as  between  organized  labor 
and  public  utilities  should  be  settled  positively  by  a  board  of  arbitration  and  so 
provided  in  the  law. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  In  other  words,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Britton,  that  you 
look  with  favor  upon  the  Canadian  law? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  Very  much  indeed,  sir.  I  have  had  occasion  to  look  into  that 
very  thoroughly  and  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  it. 

Acting  Chairman  WKI.N STOCK.  As  you  doubtless  know,  the  Canadian  law  pro- 
vides in  connection  with  public  utilities  pure  and  simple,  that  there  can  be  no 
strike,  no  lockout,  until  the  State  lias  intervened  and  had  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
justing the  difficulty. 

Mr.  BRITTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  now,  would  you  favor  the  compulsory 
clause  that  is  connected  wiih  the-  Canadian  law?  As  you  doubtless  recall,  under 
the  Canadian  law,  a  strike  declared  before  a  public  hearing,  or  rather  a  State 
hearing,  or  a  lockout  declared  before  a  Slate  hearing  is  punishable  by  a  tine. 
Would  you  favor  that  or  would  you  favor  the  American  system  as  applied  to 
our  railroads,  which  is  not  compulsory,  but  voluntary  on  both  sides? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  No;  on  the  part  of  every  public  utility,  including  railways,  I 
would  make  it  compnlsor;.. 

Acting  Chairman  W  KIN  STOCK.  What   is  the  answer? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  I  would  make  it  compulsory. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.   You  would  make  it  compulsory? 

Mr.    r.Kinox.    Yes.   sir. 

Ci,imiiissioner  (JAKKKTSON.  I  have  a  question  I  want  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  All  right. 

Commissioner  (  JARRKTSON.  Mr.  Britton.  have  you  any  familiarity — have  you 
ever  worked  under  the  Leniieux  Act? 

Mr.  BKITTON.  No.  sir. 

Commissioner  <;.MM:KTSO\.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  with  the  New- 
lands  Act  on  this  side? 

Mr.   I'.1; rr: ox.   No,  sir. 

Commissioner  (IAKRKTSON.  Then  your  knowledge  of  both  would  be  theoretical? 

Mi'.  I'KITTON.   Entirely  so. 

Commissioner  < JARRKTSON.  Would  you  attach  any  value  to  the  experience  that 
is  had  under  them? 

Mr.  BIMTTON.    I  certainly  would,  if  familiar  with  it  :  yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  (JAKKKTSON.  Bear  in  mind  what  makes  me  ask  thai  :  I  want  to 
make  lay  own  position  clear.  I  am  one  of  the  few  Americans  that  have  dealt 
under  the  L«»mieii\  Act  oftenor  than  the  average  Canadian,  and  I  have  dealt 
under  the  Xewlands  or  Krdman  Act  as  much  as  any  living  man.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  Lemieux  Act,  I  want  to  bring  out  a  feature  of  it;  it  is  compulsory  as  to 
Investigation. 

Mr.  BIHTTON.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  (IAKKKTSON.  But  its  conclusion  is  binding  upon  nobody.  Have 
you  ever  seen  how  it  actually  works  as  compared  with  any  other  system? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  No. 

Commissioner  C.ARRETSON.  The  delays  that  arise  under  it? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  workings  of  it,  as  I  stated,  be- 
cause I  have  never  had  any  experience. 

Commissioner  < JARRKTSON.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  utilization  of  it 
by  the  employer  to  fortify  himself  in  the  event  of  nonacceptance  on  his  part  or 
on  the  part  of  the  employee? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  I  most  certainly  could  not  know  anything  of  it,  because  I  have 
had  no  experience. 

Commissioner  (.ARRETSON.  The  testimony  that  was  given  before  this  commis- 
sion by  the  commissioner  of  labor  under  whom  it  was  made  effective  was  to  the 
effect  that,  they  didn't  have  jails  enough  in  Canada  to  imprison  the  people  that 
violated  it.  Now,  there  is  an  actual  statement  that  is  made.  And  have  you 
had  any  knowledge  of  how  often  both  sides  have  bolted  the  decision? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  OARRETSON.  The  decisions  that  have  been  made? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  No,  sir. 
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of  the  company  thai    I   \vas  associated  with  in  Oakland  in  about  1898  to  form 
alliances  with  it  up  to  1{)1H,  or  a  period  of  15  years,  there  had  been  a  constant. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  believe  those  things  might  influence  you  in  favor 
of  the  method  that  obtains  here.  Now,  as  to  mediation,  bear  in  mind  I  am  talk- 
ing from  a  public-service  standpoint  myself.  You  recognize  there  is  no  greater 
public-service  corporation  than  the  railways? 

Mr.  RRITTON.  That  is  true. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Under  the  Federal  law  either  side  can  demand  the 
intervention  of  the  mediating  commission,  or  the  mediators  themselves  can 
tender  their  friendly  services  whenever  in  their  opinion  it  becomes  desirable. 
Now,  when  a  perfectly  neutral  interest,  responsible  only  to  the  President  of  the 
country,  tenders  its  friendly  services,  do  yon  believe  that  a  body  of  that  kind, 
which  would  have  the  confidence  of  the  employer  that  it  was  not  affiliated  with 
labor  and  the  confidence  of  the  employee  that  it  was  not  affiliated  with  the 
employer,  could  often  do  away  with  the  point  of  contention  that  existed  and 
minimize,  industrial  war:  do  you  believe  that  that  would  be  possible? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  Oh.  I  believe  it  is  possible;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  With  a  commission  of  that  character,  extended  to 
be  able  to  exercise  its  friendly  offices  in  intrastate  as  well  as  intersiate  bodies, 
do  you  believe  that  it  could  exercise  an  influence  for  good? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  I  have  never  doubted  that,  sir,  and  my  point  was  not  made  in 
that  way.  My  judgment  was  that  in  order  to  safeguard  the  public  in  the  com- 
modities which  it  is  entitled  to  and  which  it  is  used  to.  to  prevent  disaster  occur- 
ring, that  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  a  law  that  would  be  compulsory,  by 
which  any  differences  between  organized  labor  and  public  utilities  should  be 
shifted  to  the  decision  of  the  arbitration  board  which  should  be  final.  I  am  not 
against  mediation  at  all;  I  think  that  is  a  necessary  part  leading  up  to  it, 
perhaps. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  the  Newlands  Act  mediation  precedes  arbitra- 
tion? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  arbitration  must  be  voluntary.  Now,  as  to 
compulsory  arbitration,  can  such  a  thing  exist  as  compulsory  arbitration? 
Does  it  not  cease  to  be  arbitration  the  moment  that  it  becomes  compulsory, 
only  another  form  of  court? 

*Mr.  BRITTON.  True.  Well,  we  might  use  the  term  court,  then,  instead  of 
arbitration. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  it  is  a  misnomer  as  applied  to  arbitration, 
is  it  not?  When  we  come  down  to  it,  if  it  is  agreed  that  the  laborer  and  the 
employer  have  equal  rights  before  the  law,  is  not  all  the  legal  machinery  now 
in  existence  open  to  the  adjudication  of  such  questions,  once  the  legal  rights 
of  both  are  recognized? 

Mr.  BIUTTON.  Yes;  but  not  until  after  damage  has  been  inflicted  that  is 
irreparable :  that  is  all. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  There  is  a  form  of  so-called  legal  procedure  that 
often  steps  in. 

Mr.  BRITTON.  You  mean  injunctions? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRITTON.  Not  very  often  effective. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  No ;  it  may  not  be. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Any  other  statements  that  you  care  to  make? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  No,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  I  do  not  think  I  do. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  That  you  think  is  likely  to  be  of  interest? 

Mr.  BRITTON.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  this  moment,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  If  not,  you  will  stand  excused.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

The  commission  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  this  Thursday,  September  .">.  11114,  an 
adjournment  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  in.) 
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AFTKK    KKCKSS— 12     P.    M. 

Met  pursuant   to  adjournment.     Present   as  before. 
Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Mr.  Lynch. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ROBERT  NEWTON  LYNCH. 

Acting  Chairman  WETXSTOCK.  Will  you  give  us  your  name  and  address  and 
vocation? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Robert  Newton  Lynch;  manager  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

A'  ting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  are  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes,  sir. 

ing  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  function  as  manager 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  As  executive  officer  for  carrying  out  tin  policies  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  How  long  have  you  been  the  manager  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  About  14  months. 

Acting  Cbairman  WKINSTOCK.  In  what  service  were  you  engaged  prior  to 
that  ? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  As  manager  of  the  California  Development  Board. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Will  you  tell  the  commission  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  California  Development  Hoard? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  The  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  California, 
particularly  from  an  agricultural  standpoint. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTO<  K.  Does  the  chamber  of  commerce  have  that  end 
in  view  also? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  The  chamber  of  commerce  has  as  its  main  purpose  the  develop- 
in,  nt  and  encouragement  of  the  commerce  of  San  Francisco. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Does  it  confine  itself  to  the  commerce,  or  does 
it  also  include  the  industries  of  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  It  confines  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  commerce. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Is  it  at  all  interested  in  endeavoring  to  further 
the  industrial  development,  of  the  city? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  It  has  never  entered  into  the  work  of  securing  scientific  dai;i 
upon  that  subject.  There  h.-is  been  i;o  :i u-ressi ve  department  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  that  has  been  interested  in  the  industrial  matters  of  San  Francisco 
except  upon  the  commercial  side. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINM-O<K.  Chambers  of  commerce  in  many  cities,  Mr. 
Lynch,  among  other  things,  undertake  to  get  new  industries  located  in  their 
midst  by  seeking  out  prospects  and  following  them  up  and  doing  what  can  be 
done  to  persuade  them  to  locate  in  that  particular  city.  What,  if  anything, 
lias  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco  done  along  those  lines? 

Mr.  LYM  n.   It   has  been  a  very  incidental  part  of  its  work. 

Acting  Chairman  WKIXSTOCK.  It  has  been  an  incidental  part? 

Mr.    LYNCH.    Yes.   sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  But  a  part  of  it? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  No  aggressive  action  has  been  taken  that  T  know  of  to  that 
effect,  except  the  answer  to  inquiries  that  happen  to  be  brought  to  our  attention. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Will  you  tell  the  commission  what  it  has  done 
despite  the  Tact  that  it  is  an  incidental  part  of  the  work  of  the  chamber? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  It  has  a  committee  known  as  the  manufacturers'  committee. 
That  committee  has  recently  undertaken  the  collection  of  data  upon  the  indus- 
trial situation  in  San  Francisco,  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
facturing enterprises. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  I  see.  Well,  does  that  data  show  the  number 
of  manufacturing  enterprises  that  were  here  at  certain  past  periods  and  the 
number  of  manufacturing  enterprises  that  are  operating  in  the  city  at  this  time? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Only  so  far  as  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  census. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Have  you  any  of  those  figures  available? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes.  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Would  you  he  good  enough  to  review  them 
here? 

Mr.  LYNCH.   Regarding  the  number  of  factories? 
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Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Yes.  How  many  manufacturing  enterprises 
were  there  in  San  Francisco,  say,  in  1900  and  how  many  in  11)10  and  how 
many,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  are  there  operating  hero  now? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  I  find  from  the  United  States  census  figures  that  in  1899  there 
were  1,748  factories  in  San  Francisco. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  In  1899? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes,  sir.  In  1904  there  were  2.251  factories.  In  1909  there  were 
1,796  factories.  In  1904  there  were  4G,G66  persons  engaged  in  the — 

Acting  Chairman  WKJ.NSTOCK.  Will  you  repeat  that?     In  11)01  there  were — 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  factories;  in  IDOD,  l.T'ifi 
factories. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Is  that  the  latest  data  available? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  They  take  the  census  every  five  years,  and  the  next  will  no 
taken  until  1919. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  those  you  have  given  are  for  a  period 
of  live  years  interval— 1899,  1904,  1909. 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes ;  1914  are  not  yet  available. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Are  not  yet  available.  Now,  the  number  of 
employees. 

Mr.  LYNCH.  In  1904  were  46,666. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  LYNCH.  In  1909,  36,910. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  in  1904,  for  example,  did  the  2,251 
factories  include  factories  and  repair  shops? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  No.     Factories. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Factories  pure  and  simple? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes.  And  the  figures  for  1899  are  also  exclusively  factories, 
do  not  include  repair  shops. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  In  1909  the  1,796  represent  factories  pure  and 
simple? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  And  do  not  include  repair  shops? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  No. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  is  a  fair  comparison ;  that  is,  the 
classifications  are  the  same  in  1904  and  1909? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  According  to  those  figures  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  factories  from  1904  to  1909  or  4.15,  and  a  decline  of 
about  10,000  workers? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  What  explanation  is  offered  for  this  decline? 
What  are  the  causes  so  far  as  you  know  them? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  I  don't  know. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Have  you  any  theory  on  the  matter? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  The  chamber  of  commerce  has  not  investigated  the  subject  in 
any  way,  and  it  has  no  data  upon  the  subject. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  say  that  the  figures  for  1914 — 1913, 
possibly,  are  not  available? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  1914  are  not  available.  They  probably  will  be  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Census;  generally  don't  get  out  within  a  reasonable  time.  Maybe 
some  one  has  them;  I  haven't. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Is  it  known  in  what  line  of  industry  this 
shrinkage  has  taken  place,  this  shrinkage  of  455  factories? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  No.     I  do  not  know. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  What  effect  in  your  judgment  did  the  fire  have 
in  diminishing  the  number  of  factories? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  It  had  the  effect  of  sending  some  factories  across  the  bay. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Was  that  due  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  condi- 
tions, operating  conditions,  are  more  favorable  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay 
than  on  this  side  of  the  bay? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  I  don't  know. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  follow  up  these 
industries  that  seemingly  have  dropped  out,  to  learn  the  cause  of  their  dropping 
out? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Not  by  our  organization. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  know  of  any  organization  that  has 
attempted  to  follow  up  these  missing  industries? 
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Mr.  LYNCH.  No,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEJNSTOCK.  You  say  that  incidentally  it  is  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  seek  prospects  wherever  they  are  avail- 
able. That  is,  when  a  letter  of  inquiry  comes,  I  take  it  that  that  letter  is 
followed  up  until  the  prospect  is  located  or  locates  elsewhere? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Oh,  yes;  we  frequently  have  letters  of  inquiry  in  regard  to 
locating  industries  in  San  Francisco,  and  we  give  the  best  information  ob- 
tainable. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  How  many  such  inquiries  have  come  to  your 
chamber  within  your  knowledge,  say,  within  the  past  year? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  About  one  hundred. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Could  you  give  the  commission  any  statement 
showing  what  became  of  these  100  prospects? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  None  of  them,  to  my  knowledge,  located. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Is  it  known  where  they  did  locate,  if  at  all? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  No,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  100  pros- 
pects located  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  No,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEI N. STOCK.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  No,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  Wi:i.\  STOCK.  Is  there  anyone  connected  with  the  chamber 
that  would  know? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  I  think  not. 

Acting  Chairman  WEI. N  STOCK.  Is  it  known  whether  any  of  these  100  pros- 
pects located  in  any  other  part  of  the  State? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  case.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
office  force  may  have  learned.  I  think  I  heard  of  one  case 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Who  connected  with  your  office  would  be  likely 
to  know? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Manley. 

Acting  < 'hail-man  WKINSTOCK.  I  see  Mr.  Manley  is  present. 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  I  might  question  him  on  that  score. 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes;  you  might  ask  him. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  From  your  knowledge  of  industrial  condi- 
tions— you  have  lived  in  San  Francisco  ho\v  long? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Well,  I  have  only  had  my  actual  residence  here  two  years,  but 
off  and  on  20  or  2">  years. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  you  are  fairly  familiar  with  existing 
conditions,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Not  industrial  conditions. 

Acting  (Miaiman  WKINSTOCK.  You  know,  of  couse,  the  line  of  work  in  which 
the  commission  is  engaged? 

Mr.   LYNCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  The  duties  that  have  been  imposed  upon  it  by 
Congn 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  What  suggestion  have  you  to  make  to  the 
commission  that  you  think  would  be  of  interest  to  it  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems that  are  before  it? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Well,  I  take  it  I  am  a  witness  here  as  manager  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  not  having  taken  any  interest  or 
the  responsibility  of  investigating  industrial  conditions  along  the  line  which 
your  commission  is  interested,  I  have  no  data  or  suggestions. 

Actng  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  The  chamber,  then,  afl  I  take  it,  does  not,  as  a 
body,  interest  itself  in  industrial  relations  or  industrial  matters? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Not  as  industrial  relations.  It  has  no  interest  whatever  in 
regard  to  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee  except  the  one  point  of  being 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  has  it  had  occasion  in  recent  years  to 
exercise  that  phase  of  its  activities? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  It  has. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Will  you  state  when  and  where  and  under 
what  circumstances? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  During  recent  months  there  was  evidence  of  lawlessness  in 
regard  to  certain  industrial  disputes  between  the  printers,  and  there  were  fre- 
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quent  occasions  of  assaults  upon  the  streets.  And  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
without  any  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  made  an  appeal  to  the 
mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  the  constituted  authorities  to  maintain  order. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Did  the  chamber  make  any  investigations  to 
satisfy  itself  who  was  responsible  for  this  lawbreaking? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  No.  It  took  the  position  that  lawbreaking  upon  any  side  of  the 
matter  was  reprehensible  and  should  be  repressed. 

Acting  Chairman  WEIN STOCK.  Well,  has  the  chamber,  then,  any  official  knowl- 
edge as  to  who  was  responsible  for  this  violence  in  this  recent  industrial 
trouble? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  As  to  which  side  of  the  controversy  was  responsible V 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  LYNCH.  The  evidence  seemed  to  be  that  the  strikers  v.vrv  the  ones 
inflicting  the  outrages,  but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  attitude  in  Hi" 
matter.  It  made  the  appeal  entirely  upon  the  maintenance  of  hiw  and  order, 
without  reference  to  who  was  responsible. 

Acting  Chairman  "WET N STOCK.  Did  the  chamber  keep  a  record  of  the  number 
of  arrests  that  were  made  and  the  number  of  convictions  that  followed? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  No.  As  except  to  such  representations  that  were  made.  TIHMV 
were  frequent  cases. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  But  you  have  no  record? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  No. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  As  to  the  number  of  arrests  and  the  convic- 
tions of  the  parties  responsible  for  the  trouble? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  No. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Whatever  knowledge  you  have  I  take  it  is 
hearsay,  then  ? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  No;  representations  were  made  of  various  arrests,  and  those 
cases  were  presented  to  the  authorities. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Those  cases  were  not  presented? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  They  were  presented. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  They  were  presented? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  They  were  presented. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  the  chamber  confined  itself  to  calling 
upon  the  authorities  to  maintain  law  and  order? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Entirely. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  What  response  did  the  chamber  meet  in  its 
calling  upon  the  authorities? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  They  were  assured  by  the  authorities  that  the  outrages  would 
cease. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  And  did  they  cease? 

Mr.   LYNCH.  After   a  period. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  have  you  any  information  that  you  care 
to  give  the  commission  that  is  likely  to  be  of  interest? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  No ;  I  think  not ;  except  this :  That  the  chamber  has  undertaken 
to  get  the  information  that  seems  never  to  have  been  gathered  anywhere  in 
regard  to  the  exact  industrial  condition — not  industrial  relation — but  indus- 
trial condition  of  San  Francisco.  And  it  has  sent  out  blanks  to  every  factory 
in  San  Francisco  asking  certain  questions,  and  a  certain  number  of  replies 
have  been  received,  but  the  survey  has  not  been  completed. 

The  committee,  the  manufacturers'  committee  of  the  chamber,  will  probably 
prosecute  those  inquiries  in  order  to  ascertain  exactly  as  far  as  possible  the 
situation.  The  chamber  would  be  glad  to  furnish  any  data  that:  may  be  re- 
quired, and  if  there  are  any  questions,  regarding  the  industrial  conditions 
here,  which  fall  within  the  scope  or  the  intelligence  or  equipment  of  the  cham- 
ber, we  would  be  very  glad  to  furnish  them  to  this  commission  in  writing. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  we  will  appreciate  that  very  much,  Mr. 
Lynch. 

(The  following  communication  was  subsequently  received  from  Mr.  Lynch:) 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

San  Fran-ciwo,  \orcmbcr  17, 
Mr.  LEWIS  K.  BROWN, 

Secretary  United  States  Commix&ion  on  fiHluxtrinl  Relations. 

Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  Your  valued  letter  of  November  13  has  been  received,  relative 
to  the  data  regarding  industrial  conditions  in  San  Franscico  being  gathered  by 
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the   chamber   of   commerce,    which   I   promised   the  Commission   on   Industrial 
Relations  when  I  appeared  before  them  in  this  city  on  September  3. 

The  industrial  survey  of  this  city  is  still  in  progress,  and  we  expect  to  be  at 
it  at  least  another  six  months  before  the  work  is  completed,  and  even  then  it 
will  require  constant  attention  to  keep  it  up  to  date.  We  are  going  after  this 
data  in  an  entirely  different  manner  than  has  ever  been  attempted  by  any  other 
city  in  the  country.  At  present  we  have  compiled  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
factories  in  this  city,  from  which  the  field  force  of  the  United  States  indus- 
trial census  will  work  when  they  come  out  here  in  January.  We  are  also 
gathering  data  from  the  various  factories  in  this  city,  but  this  work  has  not 
yet  been  completed. 

As  soon  as  a  report  is  issued  on  the  above  work,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  same. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

ROBERT  NKWTO.N  LYNCH, 

^"^<•('  i'n-xitlrnt  and  Manager. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Were  those  blanks  that  you  say  were  sent 
out  by  the  chamber  sent  to  employers  and  unions  or  just  to  the  employers 
alone? 

Mr.  LYNCK.  It  had  no  reference  to  the  relation  between  the  two.  They 
were  sent  out  to  the  various  concerns,  asking  their  address,  the  kind  of  articles 
manufactured,  whether  they  require  additional  capital,  whether  they  regarded 
San  Francisco  as  a  good  field  of  operation,  whether  they  were  looking  for  a 
new  location,  what  kind  of  locations  they  required,  what  conditions  were  favor- 
able to  their  business,  what  kind  of  raw  materials  they  used,  and  where  pur- 
chased, whether  California  could  furnish  raw  materials,  and  if  California 
didn't  use  their  products  whether  there  was  any  reason  why  they  didn't  use 
them,  what  class  of  work,  what  proportion  of  San  Francisco  consumption, 
what  proportion  of  foreign  consumption,  to  what  extent  was  their  market  price 
afiVrted  by  the  selling  price  of  the  product  in  the  East,  whether  they  think 
California  should  purchase  more  of  their  product—  quest  ions  of  that  kind  in 
order  to  give  ihe  chamber  more  information  in  order  to  be  able  to  more  in- 
telligent ly  assist  in  the  development  of  these  industries. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Wh«Mi  your  summary  of  this  survey  is  com- 
pleted, Mr.  Lynch,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  send  the  commission  a  copy. 

Mr.    LYNCH.   Yes:    very    glad    to. 

Act  in;:  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  The  question  is  asked  whether  the  fact 
that  facilities  were  immediately  available,  1  presume  immediately  after  the  fire 
here,  were  responsible  for  some  manufacturers  moving  across  the  bay  shortly 
after  the  tire. 

Mr.    LYNCH.   I  don't  quite  get   the  question. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  let  me  put  it  in  another  form,  then: 
The  fact  that  manufacturers  could  find  immediate  facilities  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bay  immediately  after  the  fire  when  they  could  not  find  them  on  this 
side,  do  yon  think  that  that  fact  had  anything  to  do  with  the  transferring  of 
manufacturing  enterprises  from  this  side  of  the  bay  to  the  other  side  of  the 

Mr.  LYNCH.  I  have  no  information  on  that  subject.  I  was  not  engaged  as 
manager  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  that  time,  and  I  only  have  the  usual 
impression  which  anyone  would  have  as  to  the  causes.  I  have  no  information. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  All  right,  Mr.  Lynch;  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Manley. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WARREN  MANLEY. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Mr.  Manley,  give  your  name  and  address  and 
vocation  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  MANLEY.  Warren   Manley,  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  What  department  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
do  you  look  after,  Mr.  Manley? 

Mr.  MANI.KY.  The  information  and  statistical   department. 

Acting  Chairman  WKIN.S TIM  K.  Is  it  a  part  of  your  work  to  seek  out  pros- 
pects for  manufacturing  enterprises  with  a  view  to  getting  them  to  locate  here? 

Mr.  MAN  LEY.  Not  yet.  We  have  been  engaged  in  simply  answering  the 
inquiries  we  have  received  so  far. 
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Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  About  how  many  inquiries  have  you  had 
during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  MANLEY.  We  received  101  in  the  year  1913. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  One  hundred  and  one. 

Mr.  MANLEY.  In  the  year  1913. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Can  you  tell  the  commission  what  became  of 
those  prospects? 

Mr.  MANLEY.  No;  I  can't. 

Acting  Chairman  WTEINSTOCK.  How  many  of  them  located  here? 

Mr.  MANLEY.  None  of  them. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  How  many  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  MANLEY.  I  don't  know  of  any  that  located  across  the  bay.  There  was  one 
located  in  Los  Angles. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  One  out  of  the  hundred? 

Mr.  MANLEY.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  WTere  you  able  to  ascertain  why  that  prospect 
located  in  Los  Angeles  instead  of  locating  here? 

Mr.  MANLEY.  We  never  endeavored  to.  The  only  way  I  know  they  were 
located  in  Los  Angeles,  we  received  a  letterhead  from  Los  Angeles  and  hap- 
pened to  remember  it  was  an  inquiry  we  had  received. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  follow  up  any  of 
these  hundred  prospects  with  a  view  of  learning  what  kept  them  from  locating 
here? 

Mr.  MANLEY.  No;  we  do  not  conduct  our  work  in  that  way.  We  answer  an 
inquiry  when  it  comes  in,  give  them  all  the  information  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  but  do  not  follow  up  the  inquiries. 

Acting  Chairman  WTEINSTOCK.  You  do  not  follow  up  the  inquiries? 

Mr.  MANLEY.  No. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  that  hundred  located 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bay? 

Mr.  MANLEY.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  really  none  of  them  located  in  this 
part  of  the  State? 

Mr.  MANLEY.  No. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  And  only  one  located  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  MANLEY.  That  I  know  of.    There  may  be  others. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Where  did  these  applications  come  from? 

Mr.  MANLEY.  Where  do  they  come  from? 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANLEY.  All  over  the  United  States. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  All  over  the  United  States.  They  are  not  con- 
fined to  California? 

Mr.  MANLEY.  Oh,  no.  Of  course,  you  must  remember  that  a  great  majority 
of  these  inquiries  are  not  what  you  would  call  legitimate  manufacturing  in^ 
quiries.  A  great  many  people  simply  try  to  take  a  chance,  thinking  they  can 
come  out  here. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  One  statement  that  has  been  made  before  this 
commission  during  these  hearings  is  that  the  labor  conditions  of  San  Francisco 
are  such  that  capital  is  frightened  off  from  locating  in  San  Francisco.  Has 
anything  in  your  experience  in  connection  with  your  work  brought  out  that 
fact? 

Mr.  MANLEY.  No ;  it  has  not. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  a  pros- 
pect remained  away  from  San  Francisco  because  of  the  labor  conditions? 

Mr.  MANLEY.  Not  among  those  inquiries  that  we  received ;  no. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  labor  conditions,  so  far  as  you  know, 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  of  these  prospects  not  coming  here? 

Mr.  MANLEY.  That  I  couldn't  say ;  I  don't  know  whether  it  did  or  not. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  There  was  no  comment  made  on  the  part  of 
the  prospects  in  any  correspondence  one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  MANLEY.  They  simply  make  the  inquiry  and  we  answer  the  letter. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  But  if  they  did  locate  elsewhere,  they  did  it 
without  letting  you  know? 

Mr.  MANLEY.  In  this  one  instance  they  did. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  If  they  have  any  reasons  why  they  don't  lo- 
cate here,  they  don't  give  you  these  reasons? 
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Mr.  MANLEY.  No:  we  have  never  had  them. 

Acting  Chairman  WEI N: STOCK.  That  is  all.  thank  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  FREMONT  OLDER. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Will  you  give  the  reporter  your  name,  address, 
and  occupation? 

Mr.  OLDEU.  Fremont  Older;  managing  editor  of  the  Bulletin:  San  Francisco. 

Acting  Chairman  WELNSTOCK.  You  are  the  managing  editor  of  the  Fvening 
Bulletin? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  have  hoen  managing  editor  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin  how  long? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Nearly  20  years. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  As  managing  editor  of  the  Evening  Bulletin, 
have  you  kept  in  touch  with  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  in  San 
Francisco? 

Mr.  OI.DKU.  Only  in  a  general  way,  in  most  cases.  Sometimes  I  have  been  in 
closer  touch  than  others. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINS TO<  K.  Has  there  been  much  industrial  strife  in  the 
ciiy  of  San  Francisco,  say,  for  the  past  five  years? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Very  lilt!.-. 

Acting  Chairman  WEI  >.  STOCK.  Has  there  been  more  or  less  than  the  preced- 
ing live  years? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Well,  I  don't  recall;  no. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Take  the  period  between  1<>:U  nu-,1  !<»!»'.).  and 
then  (he  period  between  1i>Oi)  and,  say,  1914. 

Mr.  Oi.nn:.   Yes.     There  has  been  less. 

Acting  Chairman  A\"K  IN  STOCK.  Been  less  since  1!M)9  than  before  1'MM)? 

Mr.  •  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman   WEINSTOCK.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  higher   d< 
of  industrial  peace  witlun  the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  OLDEI:.   Why,  1  can  hardly  give  any  reason  for  it  that  would  be  based  on 
Cation.     The  only  reason  I  said  there  was  more   in   the  tive  years  prior, 
was  because  in  that  period  came  the  street  car  strike.     That,  I  think,  was  just 
jiiVr  the  fire. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  1J)<»7? 

Mr.  OLDKR.  11)<)7,  I  think  it  was.  But  aside  from  that  conflict  I  don't  think 
there  was  any  material  difference  in  the  conditions  in  those  tive  years  or  the 

last   five  years.     I  don't   know  what 

•iig  Chairman  WKINSTO«-K.  Mjiy  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  around 
j'.K>7  there  was  in  San  Francisco  a  street  car  strike? 

Mr.  (')i.i'  -ir. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  A  telephone  strike,  a  laundry  strike,  a  ma- 
chinists' strike,  that  took  place  within  a  very  brief  pi-rind  of  time? 

Mr.  OLDER.  I  don't  remember  that  there  was  a  machinists'  strike.  I  remem- 
ber that  there  was  a  machinists'  controversy  over  hours,  but  1  don't  remember 
that  it  came  to  the  point  of  a  strike. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Yes;  ir  was  testified  to  here  yesterday  that 
there  was  ;i  strike  that  ran  on  several  weeks. 

Mr.  OLDER.  I  had  forgotten.  The  only  big  industrial  conflict  I  recalled  was 
the  si  rot-!  ;o.  I  remember,  now,  that  you  remind  me,  that  there  were 

others,  but  th"y  didn't  stand  out  in  my  mind  as  being  particularly  severe. 

A. -ting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  As  far  as  you  know,  has  labor  been  more 
strongly  organized  since  UX.tf)  than  ir  was  before? 

Mr.  OLDEI:.  1  think  so.     I  think  it  has  been  gaining  in  its  organization. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Has  that  fact  had  any  effect,  as  far  as  you 
can  judge,  on  the  degree  of  industrial  peace?  Has  it  made  for  industrial  peace, 
or  has  it  not? 

Mr.  OLDER.  I  think  it  has.  I  think  as  organized  labor  gains  in  power  there 
is  less  likelihood  of  conflicts.  That  is  my  experience  here  in  San  Francisco. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  have  been  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  how 
many  years,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Nearly  20  \ears. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Does  your  memory  permit  you  to  go  back 
20  years  and  recall  the  industrial  conditions  when  you  tirst  became  editor? 
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Mr.  OLDER.  Well,  yes,  sir;  in  a  general  way.  My  mind  can  go  back  rather 
clearly  to  the  strike  of  1901. 

Acting  Chairman  WEIXSTOCK.  That  would  be  about  13  years. 

Mr.  OLDER.  Prior  to  that  time  I  don't  remember  any  particularly  big  conflict. 
The  1901  strike  was  a  memorable  event  which  I  recall  fairly  well. 

Acting  Chairman   WKIXSTOCK.  You  have  reference  to  the  teamsrers'  strike? 

Mr.  OLDER.  The  teamsters'  strike  of  1901 ;  yes  ,sir. 

Acting  Chairman  YV  KIN  STOCK.  Well,  as  one  who  has  kept  in  touch  with  the 
local  conditions,  has  the  condition  of  the  worker  during  this  period  of* 'JO  years 
in  San  Francisco  grown  better  or  worse? 

Mr.  OLDER.  I  can't  speak  with  any  figures  or  facts  before  me,  but  I  should 
say  that  the  condition  is  better.  Their  organizations  are  stronger,  and  natur- 
ally I  infer  their  conditions  are  better. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  And  by  better  conditions,  I  presume,  you  mean 
wages  are  higher? 

Mr.  OLDEK.  Wages  and  hours. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  And  hours  shorter  and  working  conditions 
better? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes,  sir ;  without  doubt. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  heard  the  figures  presented  by  Mr.  Lynch 
a  few  moments  ago? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  According  to  which  there  is  an  apparent  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  factories  in  San  Francisco  between  1904  and  1909  amount- 
ing to  about  455  shops? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  And  10,000  men? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  What  would  be  your  explanation  of  that  seem- 
ing decline? 

Mr.  OLDER.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Lynch  say  that  there  at  some  period  they  in- 
cluded a  lot  of 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Repair  shops? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Well,  not  repair  shops  exactly.  I  heard  him  say  that  the  Bulletin 
office  in  those  days  would  have  been  called  a  factory  because  it  manipulated  lead 
and  made  metal  plates,  etc.,  for  its  presses ;  and  I  think  I  heard  him  say  that 
many  of  those  small  factories  were  cut  out.  I  may  be  wrong  about  the  date, 
but  I  know  he  did  make  that  point  to  account  for  the  falling  off.  I  think  he 
said  that  the  production  was  greater  and  the  investment  was  greater  now  than 
it  was  then. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  I  asked  him  particularly  whether  the  classifica- 
tion for  1904  and  1909  was  the  same,  and  I  think  he  answered  yes. 

Mr.  OLDER.  Well,  you  asked  him  in  regard  to  repair  shops. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  He  said  the  repair  shops  were  eliminated  both 
times. 

Mr.  OLDER.  I  don't  know  that  the  Bulletin  would  come  under  the  head  of  a 
repair  shop;  I  think  it  came  under  the  head  of  a  factory.  He  told  me  it  did. 
Many  such  industries  were  listed  as  factories  when  they  were  merely  some 
small  business;  that  is  my  impression.  He  gave  me  the  impression  there  was 
a  greater  amount  of  money  invested  and  a  greater  production  in  1909  than  in 
1904.  I  don't  think  you  asked  him  the  question  about  the  production  and  invest- 
ment. 

Acting  Chairman  WTEINSTOCK.  No;  I  did  not.  You  have  been  a  student  of 
economic  problems  for  a  great  many  years  I  take  it,  Mr.  Older. 

Mr.  OLDER.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  along  that  line. 

Acting  Chairman  WETNSTOCK.  What  is  your  opinion  relative  to  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  OLDER.  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  makeshift.  It  seems  to  be  the  best  means 
at  hand  just  now. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  think  it  is  better,  for  example,  than  indi- 
vidual bargaining? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes  ,sir ;  certainly. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  For  what  reason  is  it  better? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Because  of  the  power  that  there  is  in  collective  bargaining  against- 
the  divided  power  that  would  follow'  individual  bargaining. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Is  there  any  method  that  you  could  suggest 
that  is  still  better  than  collective  bargaining  to  the  interests  of  both  parties? 
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Mr.  OLDER.  Yes,  sir.  T  think  changing  the  ideal  of  human  society  from  mere 
petting  to  a  more  altruistic  point  of  view  would  he  better.  That  is  a  matter 
of  education,  of  course. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  How  would  you  apply  that  practically? 

Mr.  OLDER.  I  did  not  say  it  could  be  applied  practically.  You  asked  me  if 
I  could  think  of  any  other  way.  So  long  as  our  only  ideal  is  possession,  I 
d'm't  know  of  any  better  way  than  to  go  on  hammering.  Each  side  hammering 
for  more.  That  is  the  system  as  it  works  out. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  While  the  altruistic  ideal  would  be,  from  your 
point  of  view,  the  best  conceivable,  you  believe  the  collective  bargaining  is  the 
Ivst  possible? 

Mi1.  OLDER.  Yes;  under  the  present  money  standard:  which  carries  with  it 
excellence  and  respectability.  So  long  as  the  dollar  is  the  only  ideal  of  the 
world  I  don't  know  of  anything  better  or  worse. 

A«l  ing  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  As  a  ne\vspai>er  publisher,  I  suppose  you  op- 
erate under  the  closed-shop  system,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  What  do  you  find  to  be  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  employer,  what  do  you  find  to  be  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
working  under  the  closed-shop  system? 

Mi'.  OLDER.  Why,  we  have  had  no  ditliculty  with  the  closed  shop — that  is,  not 
to  amount  to  anything. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  The  statement  was  made  by  a  witness  here  the 
other  day,  Mr.  Martin,  the  editor  of  a  Stockton  paper,  that,  under  the  closed- 
shop  system  he  has  no  voice  in  the  fixing  of  the  wage,  that  the  wage  is  de- 
termined upon  by  the  union. 

Mr.  OLDER.  That  is  true. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  And  he  is  simply  notified  a  certain  wage  has 
been  derided  on  and  he  has  no  choice  but  to  pay  ii. 

Mr.  OLDER.  That  is  true, 

Ai-iing  Chairman  WHIN-STOCK.  Is  that  a  fact  V 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes.  sir;  it  is  true  with  us.  We  have  had  arbitration  boards  in 
iv-ard  t«»  fixing  the  scale.  It  has  not  been  arbitrary,  in  the  sense  of  demanding 
:i  certain  sum  without  arbitration. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Then  if  you  have  arbitration  you  do  have  a 
voice  because  you  select  one  of  the  arbitrators? 

Mr.  OLDER.   Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman   WEI  \STOCK.   And   the  other  side  selects  an  arbitrator? 

Mr.  OLHEI:.    Yes.  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  And  if  the  i  \vo  can't  agree  they  select  a  third? 

Mr.  <  M.DER.   Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOI-K.  So  that  puts  you  on  a  parity  with  the  worker? 

Mr.  OLDKH.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  corred  that  statement  that  \ve  have  no  voice. 
In  the  printing  trade  \ve  have  an  arbitration  agreement. 

Acting  Cliairm-m  WTINS I;>CK.  Then  the  conditions  under  which  you  operate 
differ  from  the  conditions  under  which  Mr.  Martin  operates  in  Stockton? 

Mr.  OLDER.  They  must  be,  if  what  he  said  was  true,  that  he  had  no  voice. 
I  don't  know  what  the  rules  are  in  Stockton,  but  here  the  allied  printing  trades 
1-avo  been  arbitrating  the  scale  for  many  years. 

A-Ming  Chairman   WKINSTOCK.  In  other  words,  if  the  allied  printing  grades 

should  come  to  you  ami  say,  "We  feel  that  we  ought  to  get  10  per  cent  more 

than  we  are  getting  now,"  and  you  think  it  is  a  reasonable  demand,  you 

j'eld?     P.ut  if  you  think  it  is  an  unreasonable  demand,  it  becomes  a  debatable 

lori? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  And  is  finally  settled  by  arbitration? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Both  sides,  I  presume,  are  bound  by  the  cle- 
>n  of  the  arbitrators? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  way  the  scale  in  recent  years  has  been 
::""ived  at. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  choice  how  would  you 
rather  operate,  as  a  result  of  your  experience,  under  closed-shop  conditions'  or 
open-shop  conditions? 

Mr.  OLDER.  If  my  only  desire  was  to  accumulate  money  and  property,  of 
course,  I  would  prefer  the  open  shop. 
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Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Why? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Because  I  could  probably  make  more  inonoy.  I  could  probably 
get  people  to  work  for  less  money  under  the  open-shop  Theory  than  I  could  under 
the  closed-shop  theory  or  plan. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Are  there  any  competitors  of  yours  that  work 
under  the  open-shop  theory? 

Mr.  OLDER.  No,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  They  all  operate  under  the  same  basis? 

Mr.  OLDER.  I  think  so. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  labor, 
you  start  on  an  even  footing? 

Mr.  OLDER.  I  think  the  Examiner  has  an  open-shop  pressroom.  I  think  that 
is  the  only  open-shop  adjunct  to  a  newspaper  here. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Does  the  Examiner,  as  far  as  you  know,  in  the 
open-shop  press  room,  pay  union  wages  and  observe  union  hours? 

Mr.  OLDER.  I  don't  know.    I  have  never  heard  that  discussed. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  is  there  any  disadvantage  of  working 
under  a  closed-shop  basis  as  long  as  all  your  competitors  work  on  tho  same 
basis?  Could  you  make  just  as  much  money  working  under  a  closed-shop  !»,>sis 
if  your  competitors  are  in  the  same  situation? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Than  you  could  if  working  under  an  open 
shop,  if  they  were  all  working  under  an  open  shop? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Certainly. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Then,  in  other  words,  if  you  work  open  shop, 
is  it  not  more  likely  to  lead  to  what  is  called  cutthroat  competition  than  if 
you  work  closed  shop? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Does  not  the  closed  shop  minimize  the  possi- 
bility of  cutthroat  competition  where  the  open  shop  invites  it? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Under  the  open  shop  the  meanest  man  in  town  would  set  the 
rate  of  wage. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  And  under  the  closed  shop  the  rate  is  estab- 
lished? 

Mr.  OLDER.  The  meanest  man  has  to  pay  the  same  as  the  rest. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  In  other  words,  the  closed-shop  basis  forces 
the  unfair  man  up  to  the  fair  man's  standard? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  That,  I  presume,  is  one  advantage  to  the  fair 
employer,  then? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  That  an  unfair  competitor,  or  a  competitor 
who  otherwise  would  be  unfair,  must  start  out  on  the  same  footing? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Are  there  any  other  advantages  to  the  em- 
ployer under  the  closed-shop  system? 

Mr.  OLDER.  I  can  only  speak  from  my  experience  in  the  Bulletin  office. 

Acting  Chairman  WETNSTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OLDER.  We  get  wonderful  efficiency  in  our  office — remarkable  efficiency. 
I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  any  other  kind  of  shop. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  There  has  been  testimony  presented  to  this 
commission  during  its  recent  hearings  to  the  effect  that  the  workers  in  the 
closed  shop  diminish  its  efficiency.  You  say  that  is  not  true  in  your  experience? 

Mr.  OLDER.  It  is  not  true  in  our  office. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Was  there  a  time  when  you  did  work  under 
open-shop  conditions? 

Mr.  OLDER.  No,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  have  always*  been  under  the  closed-shop 
system? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Always. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Would  you  change  it  if  you  could? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Certainly  not. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would  prefer  to 
work  under  the  closed-shop  system? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes,  sir;  because  it  is  the  fairest  to  the  worker,  and  I  think  it  is 
better  for  the  community. 
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Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  In  what  way  is  it  better  for  the  community, 
Mr.  Older? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Why,  I  think  when  the  men  get  higher  wages,  there  is  an  approach 
to  an  equal  division  of  wealth.  The  money  goes  through  the  channels  of  labor 
into  the  shops  and  stores  and  business  of  the  town. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  mean  that  the  higher  wage  standard  in- 
creases the  purchasing  power  of  the  worker? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Certainly. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  have  you  any  suggestions  that  you  care 
to  give  the  commission  in  its  labors,  Mr.  Older.  You  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  what  we  are  called  upon  to  do  and  any  help  that  you  can  give  us  will  be 
appreciated  along  the  lines  of  suggestion. 

Mr.  OLDEK.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  if  I  could.  Of  course  I  think  in  what 
you  are  doing,  going  about  the  country  and  getting  first-hand  information  will 
probably  eventually  give  you  some  basis  for  legislation  that  possibly  will  be 
helpful.  But  I  haven't  any  individual  suggestions  to  make.  I  am  sure  you  all 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  conditions  than  I  do.  My  knowledge  has  usually 
been  secondhand.  I  haven't  had  very  much  direct  contact  with  the  labor  situa- 
tion any  further  than  as  a  newspaper  man  has  in  the  way  of  receiving  reports 
and  meeting  labor  men  here  and  there  and  talking  with  them. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Among  the  suggestions  that  have  come  to  the 
commission  is  the  one  advising  that  it  recommend  to  Congress  the  creation  of 
a  Federal  industrial  board,  a  permanent  board  that  shall  do  for  private  indus- 
tries what  the  mediation  board  is  doing  in  connection  with  railroading;  that  is, 
there  shall  be  this  permanent  body  available  at  all  times  to  tender  its  good 
ollices  to  both  sides  when  an  industrial  dispute  arises,  with  a  view  of  acting 
as  mediators  and  conciliators.  How  does  that  suggestion  strike  you,  Mr. 
Older? 

Mr.  Oi.DKit.  1  never  have  thought  very  well  of  arbitration  boards. 

Acting  Chairman  \\"E  IN  STOCK.  This  would  not  be  an  arbitration  board,  this 
\vould  be  purely  a  board  of  mediation  and  conciliation. 

Mr.  OI.DKK.  It  is  practically  the  same  thing,  isn't  it? 

Aciing  Chairman  \Vi:ixsro<  K.  No:  a  mediator  can  only  bring  the  parties 
together  and  talk  things  over  and  make  recommendations.  He  has  no  power 
to  render  a  decision  or  enforce  a  decision.  An  arbitrator  renders  a  decision. 

Mr.   OI.DKR.  I  see. 

Act  in;,'  Chairman  WKIXSTOCK.  And  the  decision  is  usually  enforced  by  mutual 
agreement 

Mr.   OI.DEIJ.  I   don't   quite  see  where  anything  would   be  gained  by  bringing 
them  t-mviher  so  long  as  they  have  directly  opposite  virus,  hard  and  fast  views 
too,  each  side  wanting  more.     That  is  the  fight,  isn't  it? 
Ing  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  OI.DKK.  Capital  wants  more. 
•Acting  Chairman  WE  IN  STOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oi.nm;.  Am!  the  worker  wants  more.  And  they  have  a  dispute,  and  I 
don't  sec  just  what  a  conciliation  board  could  do.  Bringing  them  together  in 
a  room  to  talk  won't  make  capital  want  less  or  labor  want  less.  I  don't 
imagine  it  would. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  The  question  as  to  how  this  thing  would  be 
done,  whether  it  would  be  done  by  bringing  the  parties  together  with  their  feet 
under  the  same  table,  or  whether  the  mediator  would  act  purely  as  a  go-between, 
going  from  one  side  to  the  other,  of  course  would  be  a  matter  of  judgment  and 
a  matter  of  detail.  But  one  reason  that  has  been  offered  why  this  commission 
should  seriouslv  consider  that  suggestion  is  the  experience  of  the  Federal 
mediation  hoard  in  dealing  with  railway  disputes.  If  I  mistake  not,  they  have 
been  successful,  Mr.  Garretson,  in  nearly  every  case  that  they  have  undertaken. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  In  bringing  about  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Commissioner  GAKUKTSON.  Every  instance  but  one,  and  that  a  minor  one. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  How  many  cases  have  they  been  called  upon 
to  meet? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Under  both  the  Newman  Act,  and  the  Erdman  Act, 
its  predecessor,  something  like  27  prominent  cases,  and  a  myriad  of  smaller. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  That  would  indicate  a  very  high  degree  of 
good  results. 

Mr.  OLDER.  It  would  in  the  way  of  peace  and  harmony,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  or  not  it  would  bring  about  justice.  Mediation  might  quiet  the 
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workers,    get   them   back   to    work,   smooth    them   over.     The    injustice    might 
still  be  there. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  of  course,  when  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  justice  there  is  no  guaranty  (hat  arbitration  would  he  just,  because  theiv 
is  always  one  side  that  did  not  get  all  it  wanted,  it  might  not  think  ibat  it  had 
been  justly  treated;  but  I.  take  it  that  is  approximately  the  nearest  that  we 
can  get  to  justice. 

Mr.  OLDER.  I  think  that  in  time  we  will  possibly  got  at  some  of  the  funda- 
mental causes. 

Acting  Chairman   WKIN, STOCK.  If  any  suggestions  should  occur   to  you,   Mr. 
Older,  that  you  think  would  be  of  service  to  this  commission,  it  would  be  appre- 
ciated if  you  will  send  them  to  us  in  writing. 
'Mr.  OLDER.  I  will  be  very  glad  to. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOV.  Kxcu.se  me,  but  I  want  to  know  a  thing  or  two. 
Mr.  Older,  you  are  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  appeared  before  this  coin- 
mission  who  has  touched  a  peculiar  chord.  On  account  of  that  fact,  I  would 
like  to  see  if  I  correctly  understood  you.  From  some  things  that  you  have 
said,  it  don't  seem  to  me  that  you  hold,  to  paraphrase  the  language  in  the 
catechism  that  the  chief  end  of  man — or  the  chief  end  of  the  State — is  wholly 
to  amass  wealth  at  the  expense  of  its  own  citizens.  Did  I  understand  you 
correctly  ? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  don't  hold  that  is  the  chief  end? 

Mr.  OLDER.  No. 

Commissioner  GAHEETSON.  I  rather  gathered  the  idea  that  you  believe  that 
the  ideal  type  of  state — I  am  using  that,  of  course,  in  its  social  sense. 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Was  where  production  was  not  based  on  the 
amassing  of  wealth  but  on  the  bringing  to  the  citizen  a  sufficient  amount  of 
its  products  and  leisure  to  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  OLDER.  Service,  purely  service,  and  nothing  more. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  it,  that  production  was  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  not  necessarily  the  amassed  wealth  of  the  citizenship,  but  to  the 
comfort  of  life,  that  he  might  enjoy  it  and  get  all  its  benefits? 

Mr.  OLDER.  That  is  exactly  my  theory. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  largely  a  new  note  before  this  commis- 
sion. It  has  been  claimed  before  this  commission  in  positive  terms  by  two 
sides,  on  behalf  of  one  interest  that  business  enterprises  have  been  driven 
from  the  city  by  labor  conditions;  the  other  side  has  as  positively  asserted 
and  claimed  that  they  have  been  driven  from  the  city  by  the  greed  of  the 
landholder.  You  have  been,  in  one  sense  at  least,  the  overlooker  that  has 
seen  most  of  the  game? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Of  course  you  never  played  the  game  where  that 
phrase  is  populuar? 

Mr.  OLDER.  No. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  is  your  conclusion,  if  you  feel  free  to  ex- 
press it? 

Mr.  OLDER.  I  haven't  any  knowledge  about  that.  I  think  there  has  been 
some — I  should  say  without  full  knowledge  that  there  has  been  more  diffi- 
culty here  about  the  high  price  of  land  than  there  hns  about  the  high  price 
of  labor.  Of  course  I  haven't  any  data. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  No. 

Mr.  OLDER.  But,  of  course.  I  have  heard  it  frequently  commented  upon  that 
land  was  too  high  here.  I  know  many  industries  went  across  the  bay  because 
it  was  cheaper,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  has  operated  fully  as  much  as  the 
question  of  wages,  if  not  more. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Another  question  that  was  asked  of  the  previous 
witness  that  you  may  have  some  knowledge  of.  It  was  stated  that  immediately 
following  the  fire  a  number  of  enterprises  went  across  the  hay.  Do  you  know 
whether  or  not  the  ability  to  secure  facilities  in  a  short  time  on  the  other 
side  exercised  any  influence  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  OLDER.  It  was  altogether  that  at  the  time.  We  all  \vent  over  there,  every- 
body, all  the  newspapers  went  over  ;  had  to.  There  was  nothing  here  at  all, 
no  power,  no  light,  no  water,  and  they  all  went  over  then',  and  some  re- 
mained because  they  found  they  could  operate  cheaper  there. 
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Commissioner  GAUUK,  >;>.\.  Is  it  a  fact  that — I  am  not  familiar  with  the  local 
situation  in  San  Francisco  although,  in  some  other  points  I  am — is  it  a  fact  that 
there  is  an  added  charge  in  San  Francisco  for  ferriage,  a  switching  charge, 
added  a!>«ive  what  Oakland  has? 

Mr.  OLDER.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Commissioner  GAUHE'nsox.  You  don't  know? 

Mi-.  OLDER.  I  am  not  familiar.  I  have  heard  it  discussed.  I  have  been 
familiar,  but  I  have  forgotten. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  If  there  is  an  added  charge,  that  would  be  a 
factor  in  a  large  enterprise? 

Mr.  OLDER.  I  should  think  so;  yes. 

Commissioner  GARRKTSOX.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  mediation  might  pro- 
djuce — I  think  your  phrase  was  "smoothing  over"? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes. 

Commissioner    GAKRETSON.  While    it    might    be   just — isn't    it    true    from    the 
standpoint  of  the  man  who  believes   that   the   laboring  man   docs    not   receive 
his  due  proportion  of  the  product  of  his  labor,  that  no  system  yet  devised  has 
ever  given  him  justice  or  ever  will  until  that  ideal  is  attained? 
'  M.DKR.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Commissioner  (JAUKKTSOX.  All  systems  mu<t  be  palliative  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  man  who  believes  that  is  the  iinal  justice? 

Mr.  OI.DKK.   Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  GAUKKTSOX.  In  regard  to  mediation  or  arbitration — I  do  not 
know  how  closely  you  have  watched  arbitration — is  not  the  eternal  tendency  of 
arbitration  to  find  the  middle  ground — to  compromise? 

Mr.  OI.DKK.   Yes.  sir:  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  GAKUKTSOX.  I  am  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  who 
lias  been  arbitrated  to  a  fare  you  well.  Now,  this  factor  of  mediation.  Here 
is  what  mediation  is.  in  practice,  and  I  would  like  to  have  your  expression 
on  it:  you  as  the  representative  of  an  employing  interest  and  I  as  the 
representative  of  the  men  working  for  you  come  to  a  disagreement  on  the 
que-.iion  of  hours  and  wages.  We  have  been  in  personal  conference,  and 
antagonism  has  arisen  out  of  that  conference,  and  we  are,  either  one 
of  us.  in  a  position  that  is  intensely  human:  that  is,  to  stand  to  what  we 
said.  I>o  you  believe  that  a  third  party  unpledged  to  either  of  us.  unaHili- 
ated  with  either  interest,  our  friend  here  on  the  right  (Chairman  Walsh) 
coming  in  with  a  governmental  backing,  going  to  yon  and  getting  your  story, 
coming  to  me  and  getting  mine,  and  then  using  his  intluence  as  a  noneomhatant 
pure  and  simple,  a  nonintorest,  could  reconcile  those  points  of  disagreement  be- 
tween us  until  we  can  find  a  middle  ground  that  we  can  both  honestly  occupy 
and  at  the  same  time  save  our  faces?  I  am  using  the  camp  pbrase. 

Mr.  Oi.DKii.   ^ 

Commissioner  ( J  •>  !>«•  you  believe  things  of  that  kind,  even  if  it  does 

not  bring  even-handed  justice,  is  desirable  as  a  palliative? 

Mr.  OIDKK.  I  do  not  know.  It  may  bring  something  approaching  justice; 
:  >ly  i-t  may  not. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  the  long  run  it  might? 

Mr.   <  M.DKK.    xi 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  it  would  do  it  step  by  step  probably? 

Mr.  OLDER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSOX.  Because  your  idea  —  I  am  taking  this  purely  theo- 
lly—  your  idea  and  mine  may  be  different,  and   therefore  what    would  be 
justice  from  your  standpoint  might  not  bo  from  mine,  and  vice  versa.     I  >o  you 
believe  that  would  be  a  good  influence  in  our  present  industrial  life? 

Mr.  OLDER.  I  think  it  might  in  certain  cases  operate  to  the  good  of  the  people, 
and  it  might  not  in  other  cases.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it. 

Commissioner  GAKUKTSOX.  There  are  exceptions  to  all  rulo<- 

Mr.   OLDER.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  (JAUKKTSOX.  Good. 

Acting  Chairman  WKIXSTOCK.  I>5d  you  want  to  ask  a  question.  Mr.  O'Connell? 

Commissioner  O'CONXKLL.  (Jarretson  stole  all  of  my  thunder. 

Commissioner  GARRKTSOX.  Good. 

Acting  Chairman  WEIXSTOCK.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ANDREW  J.  GALLAGHER. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Will  you  give  us  your  name  and  address? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Andrew  J.  Gallagher,  president  San  Francisco  Labor  Council, 
and  member  board  of  supervisors,  San  I^rancisco. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  You  are  president,  Mr.  Gallagher,  of  the  fed- 
erated trades  council? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  San  Francisco  Labor  Council ;  yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  \\'KI:\ STOCK.  Were  you  present  the  other  day,  Mr.  Gallagher, 
when  Mr.  Fee  testified  here? 
*  Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  was  not. 

Acting  Chairman  WKI. \STOCK.  Mr.  Fee  made  certain  statements  concerning 
organized  labor,  concerning  which  you  may  be  able  to  enlighten  the  commission 
from  the  other  point  of  view.  I  am  quoting  now  from  the  newspaper,  from  the 
published  report  in  the  Evening  Bulletin,  giving  Mr.  Grant  Fee's  testimony. 
Among  other  things,  Mr.  Fee  made  this  statement:  That  certain  labor  leaders 
with  whom  he  talked  considered  the  McNamara  brothers  martyrs.  Is  that  the 
labor  sentiment  as  you  know  the  labor  sentiment? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  not. 

Commissioner  WALSH.  Just  a  minute. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  We  will  eliminate  that  question  for  reasons  ex- 
plained to  me  by  Chairman  Walsh.  We  have  the  structural  iron  matters  under 
advisement  and  will  investigate  it  at  a  later  period. 

Commissioner  WALSH.  Mr.  Fee  volunteered  that  without  being  asked. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  have  no  doubt  he  volunteered  a  great  many  misstatements 
here. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  He  also  made  this  statement  concerning  which 
you  may  or  may  not  care  to  say  anything;  that  as  a  former  union  man,  he 
knows  that  violence  is  advised  in  unions. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  he  made  that  statement  of -course  he  is  responsible  for  it; 
but  if  he  can,  I  advise  that  he  be  resummoned  to  quote  one  single  instance  where 
a  union  as  such,  or  its  officers  as  such,  have  advised  or  even  condoned  violence, 
and  let  him  be  bound  by  his  answer. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  deny  that  in  the  name  of  organized  labor — 
that  statement? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Absolutely. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Mr.  Fee  also  made  this  statement  that  you  may 
or  may  not  care  to  make  answer  to:  That  the  one  man  rule  in  the  union  organi- 
zations lies  too  much  toward  dictatorship  and  crushes  out  those  things  that 
make  a  man  an  American.  What  are  the  facts  as  you  know  them? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  statement  is  not  true,  because  what  is  popularly  called 
the  rank  and  file  of  labor  do  govern  after  all.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
how  big  a  man  is,  how  big  he  thinks  he  is,  the  moment  that  they  make  up  their 
mind  with  any  degree  of  earnestness  that  the  man  is  not  either  a  fit  representa- 
tive or  a  capable  one,  the  power  to  remove  him  is  absolutely  in  their  hands. 
That  extends,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  every  organization  of  labor  of  which  I  have 
known. 

Acting  Chairman  WTEINSTOCK.  And  as  I  understand  it,  then,  the  method  is 
purely  democratic? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  It  is  democratic  to  an  extreme  that  is  perhaps  not  under- 
stood by  those  unfamiliar  with  labor  organizations.  There  is  the  freest  expres- 
sion, and  when  an  organization  determines  to  change  its  leaders  it  does  so  with 
a  speed  that  is  remarkable. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission,  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher, what  method  of  election  is  pursued — is  it  a  secret  ballot  or  a  viva  voce 
vote? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  In  nearly  every  organization  that  I  know  of  the  election  is 
by  secret  ballot. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  so  in  your  organization  of  the  labor 
council  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  In  every  organization  affiliated  with  the  labor  council — one 
hundred  and  ten  and  odd,  I  believe — in  every  one  of  them  the  secret-ballot  form 
of  election  is  the  form. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  the  average  length  of  term  of  service 
of  the  president  of  the  council,  for  example,  for— take  the  last  10  years  in  San 
Francisco — what  has  been  the  average  length  of  time  that  a  president  of  a 
council  has  served? 
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Mr.  GALLAGHER.  There  lias  been  a  changing  tendency  in  that  regard.  The 
officers  of  the  labor  organizations  generally  a  few  years  back  served  only  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  and  there  has  been  a  sort  of  a  collective  change  in  that, 
and  they  are  now  serving  for  periods  of  one  year. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  how  often  are  they  reelected?  Take 
your  predecessor,  how  many  times  was  he  reelected  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  who — I  am  just  trying  to  think.  No,  I  think 
he  was  elected  three  times. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Served  three  years? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No ;  he  served  six  months'  periods. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Oh,  18  months? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  And  you  have  served  how  long? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  am  serving  my  second  year  now — my  third  election — but  1 
am  serving  my  fourth  term,  because  I  was  president  about  seven  years  ago. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say,  then,  that  the  average 
term  for  the  president  of  your  council  in  the  last  10  years  has  been  about  two 
years? 

Mr.  GALLAGHKI;.  Yes;  and  over. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Not  less  than  two  years  and  not  over,  say, 
three  years? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Not  less  than  two  in  any  case  that  I  have  known  of  or  can 
remember. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Is  it  possible  for  a  president  of  the  council  to 
perpetuate  himself  against  the  wishes  of  the  majority? 

Mr.  GAI.LAGIIKU.  \\Vil,  he  would  have  to  be  mighty  clever  to  do  it.  I  suppose 
it  is  possible  for  men  to  so  entrench  themselves  that  they  may  for  a  brief 
period  of  time  thwart  the  will  or  desire  of  the  rank  and  file  to  remove  them, 
but  that  is  only  for  the  briefest  possible  time. 

Commissioner  O'OoifNELL,  I  suppose  that  applies  to  all  forms  of  associations 
and  organizations? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Absolutely. 

Commissioner  <>  Vox  NELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  <;AI  LAGIIKII.  Every  one — political,  economic,  and  every  other  kind. 

Acting  Chairman  WETNSTOCK.  You  have  been  connected  with  organized  labor 
in  San  Francisco  how  long.  Mr.  Gallagher? 

Mr.  GALL  AC,  n  Kit.  About  li*  years. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  How  are  the  conditions  of  the  workers  in  San 
Fram-isco  to-day  compared  with  what  they  were,  say.  12  years  ago — are  they 
I  tetter  or  worse? 

Mr.  GALLAGHKH.  They  are  very  much  improved. 

Acting  Chairman  WKIX  STOCK.  TIow  largely  have  the  ranks  of  organized  labor 
increased  during  the  12  years  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Well,  there  was  a  very  marked  increase  in  membership 
immediately  following  the  fire.  Thereafter  there  was  a  period  of  depression, 
and  the  organizations  have  reached  a  normal  for  the  last — I  should  say, 
three  or  four  years. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Can  you  remember  without  referring  to  your 
n-.'onis  about  what  the  membership  was,  say,  in  1902,  12  years  ago,  when 
you  first  associated  yourself  with  it? 

Mr.  GAI.I.AGHKI;.  I  can  not  answer  that  with  any  definiteness,  and  I  would 
not  care  to  answer  it  because  my  figures  might  be  wrong.  But  I  do  know 
that  the  fire  brought  in  a  great  many  mechanics — thousands  of  them.  Our 
organizations,  however,  do  not  report  any  great  decreases  in  membership. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Would  you  say  that  the  ranks  of  unionism 
had  doubled  since  1002,  12  years  ago,  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No;  I  would  say  that  they  have  increased,  I  should  say, 
something  over  one-third. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  About  a  third? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WETNSTOCK.  How  are  wages  on  the  work  to-day,  as  com- 
pared with  what  they  were  12  years  ago  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  In  many  lines  of — in  the  organized' field,  in  many  lines  they 
have  been  increased. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Could  you  approximate  it  in  percentage;  are 
they  increased  10  per  cent  or  20  per  cent,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Probably  10  per  cent. 
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Acting  Chairman  WKIN  STOCK.  Have  the  hours  been  shortened? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  In  a  groat  many  lines;  yes. 

Acting  Chairman  WKJ. \STOCK.  lias  there  been  industrial  strife  in  your  mis- 
cellaneous trades  during  the  past  live  years  that  was  greater  or  less  than 
that  of  the  preceding  live  years  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  AVe',1,  1  heard  you  ask  thai  question  of  Mr.  Older.  I  should 
say  that  within  the  last  live  years  98  per  cent  of  the  trouble  that  may  exist 
between  the  employers  and  workmen  has  been  settled  without  strikes. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Without  cessation  of  work? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Without  any  cessation  of  work  whatever.  May  I  carry  that 
thought  out  and  say  this? 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  public  and  those  who  judge  those  tilings  only  hear  of 
the  trouble  when  a  great  strike  takes  place,  but  they  do  not  know  that  every 
day  in  the  week  and  every  hour  in  the  day  there  are  probably  V2~>  men  known 
as  business  agents  with  other  elected  officials  above  them,  who  every  hour  of 
the  day — not  for  8  or  for  10,  but  for  12  or  14 — are  settling  these  disputes 
that  may  lead  to  strikes.  The  public  does  not  hear  of  those  thousands  of  settle- 
ments and  only  hears  of  an  occasional  strike,  say,  like  the  street  car  men,  the 
machinists,  or  something  \>f  that  kind. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  These  business  agents,  then,  we  are  to  under- 
stand, act  as  mediators  and  conciliators? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  These  business  agents  have  no  other  purpose  more  than 
they  serve  the  avoidance  of  trouble. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  when  trouble  is  brewing  they  stop  in 
and  endeavor  to  adjust  it  between  the  parties? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  their  first  business. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  So  they  are  really  mediators? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  They  are. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  And  conciliators? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  At  all  times. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  know,  of  course,  that  the  impression  is 
abroad  among  a  great  many  that  these  business  agents  stir  up  strife  rather 
than  settle  it? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  not  true  and  can  not  be  borne  out  by  any  testimony 
that  can  be  given  by  anybody  nowr  or  hereafter  to  this  commission. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  What  constitutes  an  efficient  business  agent 
from  a  labor  standpoint? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Well,  that  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  take  your  judgment,  what  would  you 
say? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  My  idea  of  an  efficient  business  agect  is  the  business  agent 
who  has  an  understanding  first  of  the  desires  and  ambitions  and  aims  of  the 
men  he  represents;  has  a  knowledge  of  what  they  are  entitled  to;  has  a  sense 
of  fairness  that  will  permit  him  to  deal  with  his  employer  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  those  things  for  the  men  he  represents  without  bringing  them  into 
open  rupture.  That  is  my  idea  of  the  best  kind  of  a  business  agent. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  the  man  that  can  maintain  peace 
rather  than  create  strife? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes ;  absolutely. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  very 
many  who  are  under  the  impression  that  the  business  agent's  job  depends 
on  his  creating  strife,  that  like  the  soldier  there  must  be  action  for  him  to  get 
distinction. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  all  the  result  of  the  published  statements  that,  as 
I  say,  can't  be  borne  out.  In  this  country  to-day,  at  this  very  moment,  there 
are  probably — there  are  probably  15,000  labor  officials,  every  one  of  them  busy 
on  some  problem  dealing  with  the  conditions  surrounding  men  who  work'. 
Each  one  of  these  men,  I  should  say.  as  I  know  them — that  is.  99  per  cent 
of  them ;  there  may  be  some  men  who  don't  understand — but  each  one  of  them, 
in  my  judgment,  is  striving  to  accomplish  what  he  is  instructed  to  accomplish 
oy  his  organization  and  avoid  trouble  in  so  doing.  And  the  impression  that 
business  agents  create  trouble  can  not  be  borne  out.  It  can  not  be  borne  out; 
I  make  that  statement  and  I  challenge  contradiction. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Under  which  of  two  conditions  is  the  business 
agent's  job  more  secure,  under  conditions  of  industrial  peace  or  under  condi- 
tions of  industrial  war? 
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Mr.  :  :K.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  the  man  who  is  able  t .»  secure 

conditions  for  men  who  work  without  taking  them  from  their  work  is  natural! v 
a  better  bnsinoss  agent  for  them  than  the  fellow  who  has  to  pull  them  out  on 
the  street  to  get  what  they  desire. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  from  that  point  of  view  the  best  busi- 
agcnt  is  the  one  who  can  get  the  best  conditions  for  the  workers  that  he 
represents,  consistent  with  industrial  peace? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Without  sacrificing  any  of  the  ideals  that  his  organization 
stands  for. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  You  were  present,  Mr.  Gallagher,  I  think, 
when  Mr.  Lynch  testified,  and  gave  his  figures  that  he  presented? 

Mr.  G  A  I.I.AC;  n  KK.  I  just  heard  some  of  it,  the  latter  end  of  it. 

Acting  Chairman  WKI  N.S TOCK.  According  to  his  statement  the  records  show 
that  in  1904  there  were  in  San  Francisco  2,251  factories  employing  40,000 
people,  in  round  figures ;  in  1909  there  were  1,796  factories  employing  in  round 
figures  3(),0<K)  people;  in  other  words,  during  those  five  years  the  number  of 
factories  had  diminished  by  4.~>.\  and  the  number  of  workers  had  diminished 
by  10,000.  Can  you  throw  any  light  on  that? 

Mr.  CAI.I.A<;HI;K.  Only  this:  That  the  chamber  of  commerce,  which  I  believe 
Mr.  Lynch  represented,  a  short  time  ago  took  issue  with  an  organization  here 
lately  formed,  known  as  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association,  and 
which  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of,  I  think,  creating  an  industrial  war  in 
San  Francisco.  The  chamber  of  commerce,  over  its  own  signature,  published 
in  the  Bulletin  of  this  city,  took  issue  with  that  association,  and  said  that  there 
were  nearly  as  many  factories  here  as  there  had  been  before,  and  that  the 
statement  that  San  Francisco's  output  and  manufactures  had  decreased  to  the 
extent  staled  by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association  was  not  true. 
That  statement  can  be  found  by  your  commission.  I  think,  if  it  is  sought. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Well,  would  you  undertake  to  furnish  it  to  the 
commission.  Mr.  Gallagher? 

Mr.  GAi.i.u;m;i:.   I  will.     I  will  be  glad  to  lind  it. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  And  mail  it  to  us? 

Mr.  CM i.AdiiKu.  I   think  I  can. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  So  we  can  make  it  part  of  the  record? 

Mr.  GAI.I.ACIIKK.   I  think  I  can  find  it  for  you. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  com- 
mission that  you  think  will  be  helpful  to  it  along  the  lines  of  making  for  a 
still  higher  degree  of  industrial  peace  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  GAI.LACHKK.  1  think  that  inasmuch  as  this  commission  is  created  by  the 
Federal  agency,  it  can.  by  its  inquiry  into  the  conditions  which  surround  the 
workers,  find  that  then-  is  a  great  deal  of  injustice,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
inequality,  there  are  a  great  many  people  working  under  conditions  which  are, 
to  the  last  extreme,  unjust,  and  that  there  must  be  some  legislation  to  assist; 
those  people  who  are  apparently  unable  to  assist  themselves. 

I  think  the  commission  will  lind  that  the  only  agency  known  that  has  pro- 
duced for  the  workers  whatever  justice  there  has  been  found  for  them  up  to 
this  day  and  time  has  been  the  trades-union  organization.  And  I  think  that 
this  commission  may  sound  a  note  to  the  Government  that  these  organizations 
must  be  assisted  and  they  must  not  be  checked  at  the  fountain  head  of  legis- 
lation. 

I  suppose  the  question  that  you  ask  is  so  broad  in  its  scope  that  it  would  take 
a  day  almost  to  answer.  But  I  think  that  the  commission  can  find  some  of 
the  causes  for  unemployment,  some  of  the  causes  for  dire  poverty.  I  think  it 
may  be  able  to  find  that  in  the  winter  months  of  the  year  thousands  of  people, 
thrown  out  of  work  by  a  cessation  of  the  industry  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, move  to  climates  more  congenial  and  attempt  to  obtain  work  in 
those  States  or  cities— cities  and  States — and  crowd  the  workers  in  those 
places  either  out  of  employment  in  some  instances  or  at  least  to  a  point  of 
danger.  And  I  think  it  might  find  that  in  these  States  that  have  to  receive  the 
unemployed  of  other  places,  they  might  find  a  means,  through  the  Federal 
agency,  of  providing  for  winter  work  in  the  States  where  men  can  not  work  : 
and  the  relief  of  those  States  that  have  to  accept  the  unemployed  of  other 
States,  by  a  Federal  agency,  might  be  secured  by  the  collection,  if  you  will,  of 
a  tax  upon  the  whole  of  the  people,  or  by  a  tax  upon  those  States  which  them- 
selves turn  their  unemployed  over  to  others  to  take  care  of  during  the  winter. 
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Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  A  question  along  another  line  of  inquiry,  Mr. 
Gallagher.  How  many  trades  are  represented  in  your  trades  council? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  How  many  trades? 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Yes.  You  have  all  the  miscellaneous  trades, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  We  have  all  the  unions  represented  in  the  council  that  there 
lire  in  the  city. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  That  would  be  about  how  many  different 
trades  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  There  are  approximately  85  trades,  and  the  rest  might  be 
called  miscellaneous  organizations. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  So  you  have  85  distinct  trades  represented  in 
your  one  organization? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  should  think  so;  probably  more. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  What  proportion  of  that  85  insist  upon  the 
closed  shop? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Well,  we  don't  call  it  the  closed  shop.  We  think  that  is  a 
misnomer. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  let  us  say  what  proportion  of  the  85 
trades  insist  upon  the  employer  employing  only  union  men? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  What  proportion  of  them? 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  All  of  them. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  What  proportion  are  able  to  carry  out  that 
policy  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Nearly  100  per  cent. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  in  all  these  various  trades  there  are  no 
nonunion  men  employed? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  In  all  the  various  trades? 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  In  all  these  85  trades  there  are  practically  no 
nonunion  men  employed? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Oh,  I  should  not  say  that.  I  should  say  that  the  insistence 
upon  the  union  shop  is  successful  to  nearly  100  per  cent,  but  I  should  not  say 
there  were  no  nonunion  men  working  at  those  trades  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco or  its  surroundings.  In  other  words,  if  you  see  my  point,  there  might 
be  nearly  100  per  cent  union  shop,  still  there  might  be  here  and  there  some 
nonunion  men  employed  in  given  trades. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  But,  as  a  rule,  in  all  these  various  trades  only 
union  men  are  employed ;  it  would  be  the  exception  where  the  nonunion  men 
are  employed? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Only  union  men  are  employed,  and  that  extends  from  San 
Francisco  to  Arizona,  to  Nevada,  to — I  don't  say  that  the  hundred  per  cent  ex- 
tends, but  the  authority  of  these  organizations,  some  of  them,  extends  to 
Arizona,  to  Nevada — of  course,  some  of  them  all  through  California,  and  some 
of  them  extend  their  authority  only  to  the  counties  of  San  Francisco  and 
Alameda. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  are  we  to  understand,  Mr.  Gallagher,  that 
in  these  85  trades,  especially  in  San  Francisco,  an  employer  must  employ 
only  union  men 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Well,  that  is  rather  a  harsh  way  to  put  it,  Mr.  Weiustock. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  how  would  you  put  it,  then? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  should  say  that  we  as  workers  don't  believe  that  the  em- 
ployer has  any  right  to  ask  us  to  work  alongside  of  the  man  who  bears  none 
of  our  burdens,  who  shares  none  of  our  troubles,  who  will  take  upon  himself 
none  of  the  duty  of  enforcing  any  of  the  ideals  that  we  stand  for,  and  there- 
fore we  don't  care  to  work  with  him.  If  he  comes  among  us  and  refuses  to 
become  one  of  us,  we  reserve  the  right  to  cease  work  with  him  if  necessary. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Were  you  here  yesterday,  Mr.  Gallagher,  when 
Mr.  McGregor  testified? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  You  remember  a  question  was  put  to  him — "  Do 
you  confine  yourself  to  employing  union  men  only?"  And  he  answered,  "No; 
I  employ  anyone  I  please."  But  that  he  had  never  had  any  difficulty  on  that 
score? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Well,  of  course,  Mr.  McGregor  knows  his  own  business,  but 
fortunately  Mr.  McGregor's  superintendents,  whoever  they  are,  have  taken 
care  to  employ  only  union  men.  I  am  of  the  belief  they  are  the  best  kind  of 
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men.  and  besides  that,  I  will  say  for  Mr.  McGregor  he  is  a  very  fair  em- 
ployer, very  just,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  his  dealings  with  labor. 

Acting  Chairman  WEIN STOCK.  Mr.  Lennon  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  LKXXON.  Mr.  Gallagher,  one  matter  that  has  been  brought 
strongly  to  the  attention  of  the  commission  is  regarding  the  responsibility  of 
trade-unions  and  their  carrying  out  of  their  agreements.  What  is  your  experi- 
ence in  San  Francisco  on  that  question? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Our  experience  has  been  in  San  Francisco  there  have  boon 
loss  agreements  broken  by  trades-unions  than  there  have  boon  by  employers. 

Commissioner  LEXXOX.  How  about  the  contests  that  have  taken  place?  Have 
they  come  about,  any  of  them,  because  of  either  side  breaking  their  agreement; 
and  if  so,  which  sido? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Well,  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  very  well  on  that,  but 
I  should  say  that  some  of  them  have  been  brought  about  by  claims  on  either 
sido  that  the  other  side  has  not  played  fair  and  has  broken  its  agreement. 
Very  few,  however,  as  to  the  large  cases  of  trouble  that  we  have  had. 

Commissioner  LEXXON.  Do  you  know  the  sentiment  backing  the  trade-unions 
in  their  work  as  to  the  upholding  of  the  agreements,  whether  that  is  really  ap- 
proved by  the  membership  generally.  That  is,  agreements  once  entered  into 
must  be  carried  out? 

Mr.  CALLAGHKIJ.  As  I  understand  the  organization,  and  I  have  had  to  deal 
with  every  one  in  San  Francisco  without  exception,  their  desire  is  to  carry  out 
their  agreement  and  they  try  to  do  it. 

Commissioner  LKXXOX.  Just  one  other  question  I  want  to  ask  about.  What 
is  your  experience  in  this  city,  not  in  times  of  strike,  but  in  times  when 
there  are  no  strikes,  as  to  the  trade-unionist  being  a  law-abiding  citizen,  not 
being  brought  into  court  for  misdemeanors,  for  desertion  of  their  family,  for 
the  ordinary  crimes  that  are  tried  in  police  courts;  what  proportion  do  trade- 
unionists  hold  to  nonunionists  who  are  brought  into  court,  do  you  think,  on 
charges  of  that  character? 

Mr.  GAI.LAGHKR.  I  think  the  records  of  the  police  court  of  this  city  and  county 
will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  the  proportion  of  men  who  belong  to  our 
organization  who  are  unfaithful  in  that  respect  is  very,  very  small:  surpris- 
ingly so.  And  that  the  large  per  cent — the  greater  per  cent  by  far — of  the  men 
found  in  trouble  and  violating  the  law  and  in  the  other  phases,  such  MS  desertion 
of  family,  will  bo  found  to  be  very,  very  much  greater.  I  say  that  for.  this 
reason,  thai  if  it  were  a  fact,  as  stated  hero,  that  union  men — well,  I  will  state 
it  in  a  different  way,  perhaps  more  directly — that  probably  every  case  of  the 
ion  of  family  on  tho  part  of  a  member  of  the  trade-union  family  of  this 
city  that  has  occurred  has  boon  called  to  my  attention  in  an  effort  to  locate  him. 
Hence  I  could  make  the  statement  here  with  every  confidence  of  being  abso- 
lutely truthful,  that  within  my  VI  years'  experience  in  the  local  labor  world  there 
lias  not  boon  called  to  my  attention  by  the  police  of  this  city,  in  the  effort  to 
locale  those  men,  more  than  six  cases,  and  that  is  stretching  it  to  make  sure. 

Commissioner  LKXNOX.  Now,  what  observation  have  you  made  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  assaults  in  the  community  as  a  whole  when  there  is  a  large  strike 
on  and  when  then'  is  no  strike  on? 

Mr.  GALi.AGiir.n.  Well,  I  have  found  this  condition,  which  can  be  borne  out 
by  any  kind  of  testimony  this  commission  might  need:  I  have  found  there  have 
been  men — -they  may  be  and  very  often  are  not  trade-unionists — who  mix  in 
quarrels. 

Lot  me  illustrate.  I  saw  a  man  in  one  of  the  strikes  shy  a  brick  at  a  man 
on  a  team,  and  inquiry  developed  the  fact  he  was  not  even  a  part  of  the  trouble, 
but  a  person  whose  sympathies  for  the  cause  got  away  with  him.  We  find  this 
condition  happening  very  often  in  cases  of  industrial  trouble  that  amount  to 
anything,  that  the  employer  does  unquestionably,  through  agents,  hire  men  to 
come  in  here  to  carry  guns  to  guard  strike  breakers  and  to  do  any  kind  of 
work  that  they  may  be  called  upon  to  do,  even  to  beating  up  pickets  and  persons 
in  charge  of  strikes.  As  I  say,  we  are  very  often  met  on  our  side  with  over- 
anxious sympathizers.  Sometimes  they  are  union  men  and  sometimes  they  are 
not. 

(V.inmissioner  LENXOX.  Well,  you  didn't  quite  get  the  gist  of  my  question. 
Are  there  more  arrests  for  breaches  of  the  peace  during  time  of  strike  than 
when  there  are  no  strikes  on? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No,  sir ;  there  are  not. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  In  so  far  as  there  is  unrest  among  the  workers  of  this 
city,  what  do  you  believe  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  it,  or  have  you  given  that 
particular  attention? 

OOO1O0         CJ     T\^^ 
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Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  i«»  get  that  question  over  again  ;  I  didn't  catch  it. 

Commissioner  LK.VXON.  If  there-  is  a  considerable  degree  or  U-ssi-r  degree  of 
unrest  among  the  workers  of  this  city,  what  are  the  principal  causes  of  that 
unrest? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Well,  I  should  say  that  the  worker  in  San  Francisco,  as  I 
know  him — while,  of  course,  like  ail  humanity,  is  not  satisfied — as  far  as  he  is 
organized  the  condition  of  employment  is  satisfactory  to  him  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  unrest  that  there  may  be.  and  which  is  found  here  among  the 
other  workers,  is  accounted  for,  I  think,  by  the  great  injustice  fastened  upon 
them  in  their  employment: — the  inequality  of  things.  They  see  some  set  of 
men — one  set  of  men  receiving  a  fairly  good  w-uv  and  they  receiving  in  some 
instances  merely  a  pittance  for  work  performed.  There  is  not,  I  think,  Mr. 
Commissioner,  a  great  deal  of  unrest  in  this  city.  I  have  noted — if  I  may  in 
passing  make  this  statement — that  there  have  been  men  appearing  here  who 
would  make  you  think  that  there  was  an  armed  force  on  each  side  of  the  indus- 
trial field;  that  capital  and  labor  were  simply  drilling  their  men  and  ready 
for  an  affray  here.  There  is  no  such  condition.  The  only  reason  that  that 
probably  has  evolved  out  of  this  hearing  is  because  you  have  called  here  the 
extreme  partisans  on  both  sides. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  That  is  all. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Mr.  O'Connell  would  like  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  do  you  know  about  this  charge  that  the 
firms  are  all  leaving  San  Francisco  because  it  is  a  union  town — high  wai 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  charge  is  not  true  and  can  not  be  proven. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  know  of  any  large  firm — I  don't  mean 
little  things  Mr.  Older  was  talking  about,  little  back  shops  that  were 
con ij tod  as  factories — do  you  know  of  any  factory  that  left  on  account  of 
union-labor  conditions  ? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  only  know  of  one  big  factory  that  ever  left  here,  if  you 
call  it  a  factory,  in  the  last  five,  six,  or  seven  years,  and  that  is  an  iron  works, 
known  as  the  Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works ;  that  is  located  in  the  city  of  Oakland 
across  the  bay,  but  that  concern  is  existing  under  just  the  same  regulations 
as  to  organization  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  over  here. 

I  asked  a  man  a  question  the  other  day,  representing  the  Lewis  Motor  Truck 
Co. ;  I  asked  it  of  him  at  the  open  session  of  the  board  of  supervisors  at  the 
city  hall,  and  I  asked  him  why  his  firm  had  moved  to  the  city  of  Oakland. 
His  answer  was,  They  had  more  ground  space  there  cheaper,  but  that  80  per 
cent  of  their  product  was  still  made  here  in  San  Francisco. 

A •;  a  matter  of  fact,  factories — if  you  could  think  this  would  be  a  factory 
center,  which  I  don't  believe  it  is  or  will  be — need  a  great  many  things.  For 
instance,  they  need  water  very  badly  and  they  need  it  cheaply,  and  they  can't 
get  it  on  this  side  of  the  bay,  except  by  boring  wells,  and  that  is  possible  only 
in  certain  localities,  and  the  land  in  these  localities  is  very  high  for  rental 
purposes. 

For  instance,  if  I  may  illustrate,  the  supply  of  water  for  this  city  and  county 
to-day  is  about  40,000,000  gallons  by  the  holding  company.  The  city  and  county 
really  needs  70,000,000  gallons  to  keep  up  with  all  the  needs  that  are  upon  the 
water  supply,  and  that  water  problem  will  be  found  a  considerable  item  to 
the  firms  moving  from  the  city. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  now,  a  gentleman  makes  a  bald  statement 
before  us  that  100  concerns  have  made  inquiries  as  to  locating  here.  The  im- 
pression would  be  that  they  didn't  locate  here  because  of  some  particular  con- 
dition or  reason  here  which  was  not  so  acceptable  as  it  was  elsewhere.  Why. 
in  your  opinion,  do  you  suppose  these  firms  have  not  come  to  San  Francisco? 
Are  these  same  100 'firms  simply  making  inquiries  of  a  thousand  cities? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  you  will  find  that  there  .is  very  largely  the  case. 
You  can  not  bring  manufacturers  to  a  place  unless  first  of  all  it  has  the  terri- 
tory to  feed.  And,  secondly,  unless  the  conditions  are  such  that  it  might 
manufacture  there  probably  as  cheaply  us  it  could  some  place  else. 

Now,  for  instance,  San  Francisco  and  the  State  field  as  far  as  manufacturers 
go.  does  not  extend  very  far.  The  eastern  man  can  send  his  stuff  through  by 
freight  and  pretty  nearly  do  as  well  as  your  local  man  under  some  circum- 
stances. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  for  instance,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Isidor  Jacobs, 
the  president  of  the  California  Cannery  Co.,  a  very  large  concern  here,  made  a 
statement  in  the  public  prints  of  this  city  over  his  own  name  that  in  his  judg- 
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ment  the  thing  which  was  keeping  San  Francisco  back,  if  anything  was  keeping 
it  back,  and  the  thing  which  was  militating  against  its  progress  in  an  indus- 
trial way,  was  the  exorbitant  freight  rate  charged  by  the  railroad  people  sup- 
plying this  city  with  freight ;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  in  that  statement 
that  in  his  judgment  they  had  been  blaming  it  on  the  unions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  that  was  really  one  of  the  causes,  and  probably  the  biggest  one. 
•  Business  men  are  peculiar ;  they  are  like  every  other  kind  of  human  being. 
You  know  if  you  say  to  a  half  a  dozen  men  that  to-day  is  a  bad  day,  they 
probably  will  pass  the  word  along,  they  will  be  convinced  of  that;  and  busi- 
ness men  are  no  different,  and  you  will  find  that  by  actual  experiment.  If 
you  keep  on  saying  loud  enough  and  long  enough  that  these  unions  are  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  they  can't  make  money,  where  nobody  else  is  making 
money,  many  believe  that  and  they  will  believe  it  and  pass  it  on,  and  it  be- 
comes set. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  there  a  motive  in  passing  on  the  word,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  part  of  the  employers,  that  they  don't  want  competition,  by  in- 
sinuation or  innuendo,  that  this  is  not  a  good  place  for  manufacturers,  that  the 
laborers  are  ready  for  a  fight  here? 

Mr.  GALLACIIKIS.  Xo,  sir.  Let  me  illustrate  by  the  Continental  Bedding  Co. 
They  went  into  Los  Angeles  and  Arizona,  but  particularly  in  Los  Angeles  where 
wages  in  the  upholstering  line  are  probably,  I  should  say,  50  per  cent  less.  The 
Continental  Bedding  Co.  went  into  that  territory  and  underbid  and  undersold, 
and  this  can  be  proven,  tin'  concerns  doing  business  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  San  Francisco  the  cracker  companies  are  competing  not  only  with  places 
as  I'ar  east  as  Denver,  in  what  you  might  call  the  local  field,  but  they  are  com- 
peting, and  successfully,  for  Government  contracts  against  factories  that  are 
unorga nixed,  all  over  this  country. 

In  very  many  lines  you  will  find  that  the  local  man — I  don't  say  manufac- 
turer, because  there  are  not  so  many  of  them — but  the  local  employer  is  able 
to  and  does  compete  successfully  against  those  other  cities  and  places.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say — probably  for  some  expert — what  the  real  trouble  is,  but  I 
might-  illustrate  by  this: 

In  the  iron  industry  the  employers  in  Los  Angeles  naturally  conceived  thai 
the  oil  field  was  their  own  territory.  They  went  so  far  in  the  south  as  to  put 
their  men  in  on  the  ground.  The  San  Francisco  merchants,  a  great,  many 
to  them,  thought  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  sit  here  and  that  the  oil  field  business, 
which  was  considerable,  was  going  to  come  to  San  Fram-isco.  Well,  it  didn't 
come  until  he  began  to  bestir  himself;  even  then  he  got  a  good  deal  of  it  as 
against  the  Los  Angeles  iron  man. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL,  Now,  you  are  of  course  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  situation  and  wage  conditions  and  hours  and  things  which  produce  them, 
and  the  conditions  generally,  and  I  know  you  have  traveled  through  the  East 
because  I  have  met  you  there  many  times,  and  know  pretty  generally  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  Fast  in  the  large  cities.  Are  the  wage  conditions 
and  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  so  much  better  in  San  Francisco  than 
they  are  in  the  large  eastern  cities,  of  such  quantities  or  amounts  to  caus«.j 
the  employer  to  talk  about  the  higher  wage  conditions  and  lower  hour  con- 
ditions and  union  conditions  in  San  Francisco  as  a  reason? 

Mr.  GALI.A(;HI:I:.  Not  at  all.  If  this  commission  will  examine  the  wages  paid 
in  a  given  line  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  I  think  is  a  fair  parallel,  you 
will  find  that  some  of  the  trades  there  receive  more  money  than  they  do  in  San 
Francisco. 

Commissioner  C/CONXELL.  And  that  the  eight-hour  day  has  been  longer  in 
existence  in  Chicago  than  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  it  has.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  particular  point, 
but  you  will  find  as  to  wages  in  some  of  the  trades,  they  are  higher  in  Chicago 
than  in  San  Francisco. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  New  York? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.'  I  think  in  some  trades  that  applies  to  Xew  York. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  your  own  trade,  for  instance. 

Mr.  GALLAGIIEE,  In  my  own  trade,  that  of  photo-engraver,  the  scale  is  higher 
in  Seattle  and  higher  in  Xew  York,  on  the  newspaper  end  of  it  at  least,  than  it 
is  here.  And  this  brings  me  to  this  thought.  The  newspaper  publishers  of 
San  Francisco  have  told  the  men  in  the  printing  trades  for  years  that  we  wero 
pressing  them  so  hard  they  simply  could  not  give  us  any  more  increase  or  they 
would  have  to  go  out  of  business,  and  yet  we  have  later  on — nearly  all  of  them 
reducing  the  price  of  their  papers  from  5  cents  to  1  cent. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  haven't  been  able  to  find  that  paper  yet. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  1-cent  paper?  Well,  Commissioner,  we  don't  like  the 
penny  very  well  out  here. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  have  not  been  able  to  spend  one  since  I  have 
been  here. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  it  cheapens  a  community  a  great  deal,  frankly.  But 
that  is  the  fact.  The  price  of  the  paper  per  month  has  been  reduced  in  some 
eases  from  75  cents  to  30  cents,  and  in  a  couple  of  cases  increased  again,  it  is 
true,  but  in  every  case  nearly — that  is,  the  afternoon  papers — except  one  paper, 
which  always  was  1  cent,  they  were  reduced  from  5  cents  per  paper  to  1  cent. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Gallagher;  thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Troy. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  EDWARD  P.   TROY. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  We  can  give  you  just  a  very  small  limit  of 
time,  Mr.  Troy,  so  that  we  will  have  to  ask  you  to  boil  all  those  documents  down 
to  the  minimum. 

Mr.  TROY.  What  I  am  doing  is,  I  wish  to  file  this  matter  with  you. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  TROY.  And  I  have  a  list  of  what  is  there,  so  that  you  will  have  the  infor- 
mation. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  We  feel  relieved. 

Commissioner  WALSH.  Give  us  the  list.  Just  describe  what  the  documents 
are. 

Mr.  TROY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WALSH.  Give  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  TROY.  Edward  P.  Troy. 

Commissioner  WALSH.  Residence? 

Mr.  TROY.  San  Francisco. 

Commissioner  WALSH.  Occupation? 

Mr.  TROY.  I  am  doing  expert  work  in  public  utility  work  matters,  and  for 
cities  and  organizations  and  private  individuals ;  also  on  tax  questions  and  fran- 
chise questions  and  the  like. 

Commissioner  WALSH.  What  is  your  mail  address  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  TROY.  1263  Oak  Street. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Will  you  explain,  Mr.  Troy,  the  nature  of  the 
suggestion  you  have  to  make  to  the  commission? 

Mr.  TROY.  Well,  for  the  past  year  I  have  been  doing  tax  work  and  investigat- 
ing tax  conditions  and  ownership  of  land  in  California  for  the  Home  Rule  and 
Taxation  League.  There  is  a  constitutional  amendment  pending,  called  the 
home  rule  and  taxation  constitutional  amendment,  that  will  permit  cities,  for 
city  purposes,  and  counties,  for  county  purposes,  to  exempt  from  taxation  all 
improvements  and  personal  property  and  to  collect  the  taxes  on  the  value  of 
the  land. 

And  I  have  been  investigating  conditions  under  existing  tax  systems  in  the 
various  counties  and  showing  people  howT  they  are  affected  by  the  present 
system.  In  connection  with  that  work  and  in  that,  I  have  gotten  information 
that,  I  believe,  will  be  of  value  to  this  commission. 

These  matters  that  I  wish  to  file  with  you  are  a  report  of  the  California 
Conservation  Commission,  wTith  maps  and  data  of  irrigated  lands  and  forest 
ownership.  For  instance,  pictures  showing  the  waste  of  land  and  water  by 
large  landowners  who  have  gotten  control  of  all  the  water.  And  I  might  say 
at  this  time,  gentlemen,  that  in  California  land  and  water  are  almost  synony- 
mous terms,  in  fact,  because  of  our  light  rainfall ;  in  parts  of  the  State,  in  the 
southern  part — the  San  Joaquin  Valley — it  is  6  inches  in  a  year.  The  water 
is  even  more  important  than  the  land.  The  land  is  desert  without  water. 

Also,  maps  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.,  which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  some 
of  the  locations  in  the  State. 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  for  1912,  giving  tax  data. 

Report  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  this  past  year  giving  an  account  of  an 
investigation  or  hearing  on  this  constitutional  amendment. 

The  report  of  the  California  League  of  Municipalities  for  1911,  showing  the 
first  step  toward  this  exemption  from  taxation. 

An  editorial  of  the  Pacific  Municipalities  of  March.  1914. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Modesto. 
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In  the  irrigation  districts  in  this  State  these  tax-exemption  statements  of 
the  new  irrigated  district  since  1909  exempting  a  man's  personal  property  from 
taxation,  collecting  all  the  tax  from  the  value  of  the  land. 

The  Modesto  irrigation  district  and  the  Oakdale  irrigation  district  have 
issued  statements. 

I  have  the  originals  with  me  and  have  copies  of  these  to  file. 

Also  cards,  business  cards,  issued  by  real  estate  men  in  these  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, inviting  people  to  come  and  buy  land  and  settle  there,  giving  as  a  rea- 
son.that  the  man  who  cultivates  his  land  pays  no  more  taxes  than  the  man  who 
allows  weeds  to  grow  on  his  land. 

Also  a  map  of  Kern  County  that  I  made  about  two  weeks  ago  while  down 
there  investigating  the  land  situation,  showing  that  this  is  the  original  map. 

The  black  color  shows  all  the  land  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Co.  They  have 
427,000  acres  of  land. 

Last  night  I  returned  from  Napa  County,  and  in  that  entire  county  there 
are  402,000  acres  of  land. 

The  red  shows  the  land  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Land  Co.,  the  land 
that  was  originally  given  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  And  there  are 
650,000  acres  of  land  in  that  one  county. 

The  blue  streak  running  here — and  it  is  a  blue  streak  on  the  development  of 
the  county,  too — is  land  owned  by  Miller  &  Lux  in  that  county,  147,000  acres. 
It  is  the  richest  bottom  land,  original  swamp  land. 

The  purple  here  is  land,  137,000  acres  about,  owned  by  Otis  and  others  of 
Los  Angeles. 

In  the  colors  on  that  map  they  show  about,  I  think  it  is,  a  million  and  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand  acres,  45  per  cent  of  all  of  the  land  in  Kern  County, 
ownod  by  four  persons. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Is  that  a  cause  of  social  unrest? 

Mr.  TROY.  It  is,  indeed.     [Applause.]     I  think  I  will  show  you  that. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Applause  will  not  be  permitted. 

There  is  also  a  paper  here  by  Ernest  Schaeffle,  secretary  of  the  State  fish 
'•ommission,  showing  how  the  private  ownership  of  land  affects  outdoor  life, 
driving  the  people,  preventing  the  people  from  getting  access  to  the  wild  land 
of  the  State,  and  getting  that  recreation  and  outdoor  life  that  is  their  right. 

I  have  also  an  article  written  by  me  for  a  Tulare  County  newspaper,  review- 
ing the  situation  in  that  county. 

Assessment  and  taxation  in  Tulare  County;  reprint  from  Visalia  Times, 
August  11,  1914;  also  reprint  from  the  Potterville  Recorder. 

I  have,  also  an  article  on  the  single  tax  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  "taxa- 
tion "  and  "  business  "  here  in  California  and  New  York. 

Also  resolution  of  the  California  League  of  Municipalities,  and  a  list  of  the 
cities  that  have  indorsed  this  system  of  taxation,  and  its  indorsement  by 
unions;  practically  all  of  the  unions  covering  the  central  labor  bodies  in  Cali- 
fornia have  indorsed  this  constitutional  amendment. 

(The  above  resolution  and  list  of  cities  appears  as  "Troy  Exhibit  No.  1.") 

Many  chambers  of  commerce,  prominent  Democrats,  the  Democratic  county 
committee  in  Yreka,  up  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  recently  indorsed  it; 
also  a  copy  showing  the  original  matters  as  introduced  by  Senator  Caminetti, 
into  the  legislature  in  1911,  the  original  bill  proposing  this  system  of  taxation. 

I  have  also  here  a  copy  of  a  communication  sent  by  Mr.  Horace  Tillard  Jones, 
attorney  of  the  water  conservation  commission,  to  editor  Inyo  Register,  which 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  water  situation. 

(See  Troy  Exhibit  No.  2.) 

The  water  bill  that  gives  the  water  commission  power  has  been  put  to  a 
referendum,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  that  matter  that  Mr.  Horace  Tillard 
Jones  wrote  this  communication. 

Also  an  editorial  of  the  Livingston  Chronicle — Livingston,  a  little  town  of 
300  population — on  this  system  of  taxation  and  the  amendment. 

Then  on  water  I  have  the  entire  decision  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
California,  recently  handed  down  in  the  East  Side  Canal  Co.  case.  I  put  that 
before  you  to  show  how  the  control  of  water  has  got  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
persons,  principally  through  the  expense  of  litigation. 

In  the  earlier  irrigation  districts  here  the  lawyers  got  through  their  fees 
the  control  of  the  water  systems;  in  this  East  Side  Canal  Co.  case  the 
decision  of  the  railroad  commission  shows  that  the  lawyers'  fee  is  $300,000, 
the  expense  of  litigation  is  $150,000,  and  the  physical  value  of  the  property 
as  found  by  the  commission  is  only  $200,000.  That  is  litigation  principally  by 
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Miller  &  Lux,  and  as  Mr.  Jones  and  others  show  here  the  control  of  water 
is  gotten  through  expensive  litigation,  and  also  by  means  of  force. 

You  have  had  testimony  here  as  to  the  labor  unions  exercising  force  to  gain 
their  purposes,  and  testimony  to  the  contrary,  and  here  in  California  these  large 
owners  of  water  rights  have  taken  every  moans  of  driving  people  off,  to  get 
control  of  the  water  that  is  so  essential  to  their  land.  They  have  threatened 
people  with  litigation.  I  heard  of  a  widow  being  in  Madera  County  who  wanted 
to  dam  up  a  torrential  stream  that  is  dry  all  the  year  around  except  when  a 
little  rain  comes  into  it,  and  Miller  &  Lux  told  her  if  she  attempted  to  dam 
thai  up  they  would  take  her  into  court  on  an  injunction.  That  is  the  way 
Miller  &  Lux  do. 

Also  copy  of  home  rule  taxation  constitutional  amendment,  so  you  will  see 
what  is  proposed  here. 

(Various  pamphlets,  clippings,  cards,  and  other  data  were  submitted  by  the 
witness,  in  printed  form,  as  follows:  "Report  of  the  conservation  commission 
of  the  State  of  California  to  the  governor  and  Legislature  of  California,  1912,'* 
published  by  Friend  Win.  Richardson,  superintendent  of  State  printing,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. ;  "Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  for  1911-12,"  pub- 
lished by  Friend  Wm.  Richardson,  superintendent  of  State  printing,  Sacra- 
ment, Cal.;  "Transactions  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  May,  1914 ;  "  "  Proceedings  Fourteenth  Annual  Conventon  League 
of  California  Municipalities,  held  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  October  23-28,  1911," 
published  by  Rincon  Publishing  Co. ;  editorial  entitled  "  Something  to  talk 
about,"  from  Pacific  Municipalities,  March,  1914;  pamphlet  reprinted  from 
Modesto  Morning  Herald,  February  12,  1914,  entitled  "  Statement  shows  dis- 
trict's progress — Chamber  of  commerce  and  irrigation  directors  show  benefit. 
of  single-tax  idea  in  this  district ; "  pamphlet  entitled  "  Tax  exemptions  bring 
prosperity — Trustees  of  Oakdale  City  and  irrigation  district  show  benefits  of 
system  adopted  under  home  rule;"  a  copy  of  the  Porterville  Daily  Recorder, 
Wednesday,  August  12,  1914,  containing  article  entitled  "  Present  tax  laws 
punish  owners  who  improve  property ;  "  reprint  from  Visalia  Daily  Times, 
August  11,  1914,  entitled  "  Says  farmer  is  penalized  for  improving  property  :  " 
copy  of  Bakersfield  Daily  News,  Wednesday,  August  19,  1914,  containing  map 
of  Kern  County,  with  legend  "  Why  Kern  County  needs  new  assessment  meth- 
ods ;  "  reprint  from  the  Public,  November  28,  1913,  entitled  "  Single  tax  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley ;  "  a  circular  letter  dated  San  Francisco,  October  23,  1912, 
addressed  to  the  Democrats  of  California ;  pamphlet  entitled  "  Report  of  deci- 
sions of  the  railroad  commission  of  California,  in  the  matter  of  the  commission's 
investigation  on  its  own  initiative  of  the  rates  and  practices  of  the  East  Side 
Canal  &  Irrigation  Co.,"  decided  March  31,  1914,  published  !:y  the  California 
State  Printing  Office;  reprint  from  Livingston  Chronicle,  Saturday,  May  9, 
1914,  entitled  "  Home  rule  in  taxation ;  "  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Address  on  the 
water  commission  law,"  delivered  before  the  City  Club  of  Los  Angeles  l>y 
former  governor  George  C.  Pardee,  January  31,  1914;  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Home  rule  in  taxation — What  it  means  and  what  can  be  done  with  it ;  " 
and  business  cards  of  Modesto  Land  Co.,  Modesto,  Cal.,  and  G.  J.  Bentley 
Realty  Co.,  Oakdale,  Cal.) 

Also  I  want  to  file,  so  as  to  give  the  commission  an  idea  of  the  landownership 
in  California,  how  it  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  people.  I  would 
ask  the  commission  to  order  the  State  board  of  equalization,  Mr.  T.  M.  Eby, 
secretary,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  list  of  corporations  that 
have  to  report  to  them,  giving  the  number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  each 
corporation.  They  do  that  in  the  fixing  of  their  franchise  value  for  tat  pur- 
poses— and  then  you  will  get  further  information  from  them. 

I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  arranged  the  matter  briefly  under 
a  few  heads  so  as  to  give  it  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

The  cause  of  unrest,  the  cause  of  the  lack  of  employment  is  that  men 
can  not  get  at  the  opportunities  that  their  Creator  has  given  them  for  employ- 
ment. There  are  opportunities  all  about  us  here  in  California,  and  even  in 
the  country  here  about  San  Francisco — acres  and  acres  \vithin  10,  15,  or  20 
miles;  but,  because  of  the  monopoly  of  the  land,  they  can  not  get  at  the 
land  that  their  Creator  has  given  them — the  opportunity  for  employment  that 
He  has  furnished  us  with.  That  is  really  the  cause  of  unrest  and  unemploy- 
ment. As  far  as  unrest  goes,  gentlemen,  I  would  say  that  I  never  want  to 
see  a  condition  in  California  where  there  is  no  unrest,  or  in  any  other  place, 
because  unrest  is  a  sign  that  men  are  seeking  to  better  their  conditions. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Then  this  commission  had  better  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  TROY.  Not  at  all;  not  at  all.  They  place  restrictions  upon  that  con- 
tinually, and  they  are  gaining  the  control  of  all  the  land  that  will  enable 
people  *to  get  at  the  opportunity  that  God  gives  them  for  a  living;  and  we 
must  not  alloxv  a  man  to  erect  an  artificial  barrier  on  that  very  matter  as 
persons  here  in  California  are  doing  right  now,  because  there  is  threatening 
us  a  danger  that  may  ruin  u>,  may  br^ak  down  our  labor  union,  may  break 
down  our  scale  of  wage  here.  During  the  opening,  or  through  the  opening, 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  we  are  goinir  to  have  many  coining  into  California. 
.•Mid  if  those  people  are  crowded  into  the  city,  then  they  are  going  to  pauperize 
them  and  bring  us  down  to  the  level  of  the  European  cities.  We  can'i 
handle  them  in  our  cities :  but  if  we  can  get  those  people  out  on  the  land, 
where  they  are  natural  agricultural  workers,  they  will  create  new  wealth  in 
the  country  and  will  bring  new  life  into  the  city  and  make  our  people  and 
our  Government  more  prosperous.  So,  if  you  can  keep  these  people  from 
placing  restrictions  upon  it,  then.  California  will  certainly  be  more  prosperous 
r.nd  more  happy  that  it  has  been  or  even  is  to-day.  If  it  is  not  done  the 
result  will  be  that  labor — all  of  our  people,  nut  only  newcomers,  but  those 
who  are  here  now.  will  be  brought  down  to  that  level,  low  condition,  and  a 
few  persons  will  be  enabled  to  exploit  and  control  labor,  and  the  majority 
of  the  people  will  be  in  extreme  poverty. 

In  California  we  feel  that  the  cure  for  that  condition  is  in  the  constitutional 
SMiiendment.  To  do  that  we  propose  the  "home  rule  in  taxation  by  constitu- 
tion;!! amendment,"  that  will  induce  people  to  improve  their  property  or  to 
let  it  go  to  some  one  else  who  will  improve  it. 

I  want  briefly  to  call  your  attention  to  the  forest  conditions  in  California. 
When  you  make  it  more  profitable  for  a  man  to  build  upon  the  land,  to  im- 
prove it,  and  you  don't  tax  him.  don't  punish  him,  don't  restrict  him,  then  he 
will  improve  it. 

In  this  report  of  the  conservation  commission,  you  will  find  a  map  showing 
the  ownership  of  forest  lands  in  California. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  and  its  allied  corporations  own.  I  think 
it  is.  18  to  20  per  rent  of  all  tin-  forest  lands  in  the  State.  The  Walker  in- 
terests own  about  17  per  cent.  Between  them  they  own  35  to  40  per  cent 
of  all  the  timber  of  the  State  of  California — those  two  interests — and  with 
a  few  other  interests,  practically  all  the  timber  is  in  their  control.  They  are 
not  cutting  the  timber  from  that.  Whereas  the  forest  board  says — I  was 
told  by  the  head  of  the  forest  board  up  in  Yreka  a  few  months  ago  when 
i  was  up  there — that  the  mature  timber  should  be  cut.  As  it  is  now  the 
Walkers  have  gone  into  Lassen  County  and  they  have  established  a  mill 
and  a  city  of  about  r>.<MX)  population  and  they  are  going  to  go  through  thai 
forest  as  with  a  razor  and  cut  it  all  clean  off  the  country,  denude  it  of  the  good 
an  I  had  timber.  Whereas  if  they  cut  only  the  mature  timber  in  that  plac< 
the  Walker  interests — and  they  would  clear  the  tiiuberland,  it  would  pay 
them  a  great  deal  more  money. 

There  has  also  been  a  report  made  to  the  State  mineralogist  in  1012  along 
the  same  lines  explaining  the  same  matter. 

To  go  into  the  forest  in  the  counties  where  they  have  this  timberland,  they 
told  me  there  that  they  wouldn't  find  any  of  it  used  at  all  ;  they  had  a  lease 
on  the  ground  that  prohibited  anybody  from  doing  that,  getting  access  to  the 
forests  at  all.  If  the  forests  were  taxed,  as  they  should  be,  then  the  mature 
timber  would  be  available,  and  they  could  get  cheap  timber  for  the  people 
who  are  there,  and  the  people  could  get  it  at  a  proper  cost. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Stevens  was  made  to  the  State  mineralogist  in  1912  on 
that  question,  and  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  has  recently  published  a  re- 
port on  the  monopoly  of  timber,  and  our  own  United  States  attorney  is  mak- 
ing an  investigation  at  the  present  time. 

You  will  find  these  persons  who  are  reported  by  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Puter 
in  their  book,  "  The  Looters  of  the  Public  Domain,"  on  page  42G,  as  having 
shown  how  these  timberlands  and  these  locations  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  Walkers  and  monopolized,  and  by  a  number  of  other  people;  but  the  Dia- 
mond Match  Co.  acquired  its  by  purchase  probably  legitimately. 

I  want  to  refer  also  to  these  enormous  ownerships  of  land.  What  I  have 
done  was  to  go  into  the  county  assessor's  office  and  take  off  their  roll  the 
information ;  and  I  made  this  map,  not  trusting  anyone  else  at  all,  but  taking 
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the  actual  description  of  each  section  and  marking  it  down  on  the  map.  I 
didn't  even  take  the  books  on  file  showing  that  information.  I  took  it  off 
of  the  roll  itself.  And  I  found,  for  instance,  the  land  owned  by  Miller  &  Lux 
in  Merced,  Madera,  and  Fresno  Counties  is  very  great.  They  are  keeping 
the  county  back. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  A  point  of  information :  Assuming  that  the 
plan  that  you  have  in  mind  lias  all  the  merits  that  you  believe  it  has,  how 
could  this  commission  be  serving  any  purpose  in  connection  with  it  by  your 
recommendation  ? 

Mr.  TBOY.  By  recommendation? 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Recommendation  for  what? 

Mr.  TKOY.  The  tax  on  land,  for  example,  exempting  the  improvements  from 
taxation. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  your  idea  is  to  have  this  commission 
recommend  to  Congress  the  things  that  you  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  TROY.  Yes;  Congress  has  control,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  some 
instances ;  for  instance,  in  the  development  of  lands  that  are  under  the  Carey 
Act,  and  the  great  irrigation  project  of  the  Government  in  Arizona;  Franklin 
K.  Lane — I  have  an  extract  from  the  report  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  showing  that  speculators  are  getting  hold  of  these  lands 
when  the  Government  constructs  the  irrigation  system.  It  is  to  be  paid  for 
after  a  period  of  10  or  20  years.  These  speculators  sell  out  the  land  that  they 
got  for  a  song,  sell  it  out  for  $200  and  $300  an  acre.  The  poor  unfortunate 
who  has  bought  it  has  first  to  pay  the  speculator  for  the  construction  of  the 
irrigation  works,  and  10  or  20  years  after  he  must  pay  for  it  again  to  the 
Government.  If  our  Government  were  to  devise  some  manner  to  prevent  this 
thing  from  happening,  so  that  they  could  protect  the  settlers  when  they  get 
this  land,  it  \vould  be  of  benefit.  I  think  it  is  important  for  the  commission 
to  know  the  extent  of  this  man's  ownership  in  California. 

For  instance,  Miller  &  Lux  are  said  to  own  a  million  acres  of  land  in  Cali- 
fornia alone. 

An  investigation  was  made  by  the  Scripps  papers  recently  and  it  was  found 
Miller  &  Lux  had  land  in  Oregon,  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  through 
Nevada.  I  found  in  these  three  counties  alone — Merced,  they  have  225,000; 
Madera,  they  have  147,000 ;  Fresno,  141,000,  which  is  24  per  cent  of  all  the 
land  in  Merced  County,  and  probably  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  land  of  Merced 
County  in  the  valley,  and  one-third  in  Madera  County. 

I  interviewed  people  down  there  in  that  section.  From  the  examination  of 
the  tax  roll  I  find  that  the  Miller  &  Lux  people  in  Merced  County  were  pay- 
ing 25  cents  an  acre  taxes.  Twenty-five  cents  an  acre  because  they  have 
no  improvements;  they  have  kept  the  land  back  and  have  kept  its  value 
down.  And  in  addition  to  that,  keeping  the  land  back,  they  own  all  the  land 
along  the  San  Joaqnin  River  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in 
these  counties.  They  rent  the  land  back  of  them  to  the  west  (millions  of 
acres)  for  pasture  purposes  for  25,  20,  and  10  cents  an  acre. 

For  instance,  the  Miller  &  Lux  ranch,  the  buckayro  told  me  that  they  get  $30 
a  month  and  work  60  clays  a  month. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Did  you  say  work  60  days  a  month? 

Mr.  TROY.  That  was  his  language,  $30  a  month,  and  60  days  a  month.  They 
have  Italians  and  other  laborers  who  work  for  them.  I  have  talked  to  some  of 
them,  and  they  told  me  that  they  get  a  dollar  a  day  in  winter,  and  a  dollar  and 
ten  in  summer,  because  labor  was  a  little  scarce.  On  the  other  side  of  the  same 
county,  where  farms  have  irrigation,  they  pay  from  $40  to  $50  a  month,  and 
the  man  who  wrorks  for  them  lives  with  the  family,  eats  at  the  family  table, 
sleeps  in  a  room  in  the  family  house.  Miller  &  Lux  have  their  men,  as  this 
buckayro  told  me,  in  sheds  or  bunk  houses. 

The  traveling  auditor  of  Miller  &  Lux  told  me  that  the  pay  roll — here  you 
see  an  interesting  point,  gentlemen — the  pay  roll  of  Miller  &  Lux  on  their  ranch 
changes  every  month.  The  same  men  do  not  work  more  than  a  month. 

In  order  to  keep  labor  there  in  the  country,  60  miles  from  anywhere,  they 
have  established  wrhat  is  called  the  dirty-plate  route.  On  this  dirty-plate  route, 
the  tramps,  the  poor  unfortunates  who  walk  through  the  country  with  their 
blankets  are  given  a  meal  by  Miller  &  Lux  at  their  camp  houses.  But  they  can 
not  eat  off  a  clean  plate;  they  must  eat  off  the  dirty  plate  that  has  been  used  by 
some  one  else.  And  they  get  a  living;  by  that  means  they  keep  a  stream  of 
men  flowing  through  the  country  all  the  time,  and  in  that  way  are  enabled  to 
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keep  labor  on  their  farms.  If  they  did  not  do  that,  having  that  60-mile  territory, 
no  laboring  man,  no  tramp,  would  go  through  the  territory  at  all. 

They  have  school  districts,  one  example  of  the  effects  of  this  terrible  blight  of 
land  ownership  upon  that  section  of  the  country,  is  shown  by  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  that  country.  The  Firebaugh  school  district  is  a  typical  one.  In  Ma- 
deira and  Fresno  Counties  I  found  that  there  are  about  200  square  miles  in  the 
Firebaugh  school  district  in  Fresno  County  ;  about  110  of  these  square  miles  are 
in  as  rich  a  valley  as  you  could  find,  if  they  got  water.  There  are  85  square  miles 
in  Madorn  County,  and  in  this  joint  school  district  in  the  two  counties,  there 
are  from  250  to  300  square  miles.  There  are  61  children  at  Firebaugh.  I  visited 
the  school  and  55  of  the  children  were  living  in  this  little  town,  and  6  of  them 
outside  of  the  town.  The  teacher  told  me  that  four  of  those  children  came  in 
from  the  country,  leaving  two  school  children  for  250  square  miles  of  territory. 
I  found  that  one  schoolboy  who  came  in  from  the  country  had  to  ride  11  miles 
m  school  in  the  Miller  &  Lux  school  district. 

In  the  Mendota  school  district  there  are  110  square  miles,  with  40  children. 

At ,  this  is  the  Miller  &  Lux  in ,  there  are  102  square  miles,  and 

47  children. 

At  -  ,  186  square  miles,  and  there  are  not  any  children.  They  kept  it 

open  for  a  while,  but  it  was  suspended. 

I  had  an  interview  with  a  man  who  has  been  employed  by  Miller  &  Lux  for 
many  years,  and  here  is  this  question,  gentlemen,  of  the  cost  of  living.  There 
is  a  question  of  social  unrest.  This  gentleman  has  lived  and  worked  with  them 
for  many  yours,  and  I  wouldn't  daro  give  his  name,  for  he  would  be  discharged 
instantly.  He  said  the  alfalfa  ranches  of  Miller  &  Lux  carry  one  cow  to  the 
acre  on  their  best  ranches.  The  average  yield  of  alfalfa  is  7  to  8  tons  per  year. 
On  the  wild  feed  on  the  Santa  Rita  ranch,  it  is  one  steer  to  160  acres. 

The  wild  feed  will  rent  from  30  to  60  cents  per  acre.  That  is  the  outside 
dry  land,  he  said.  On  the  sheep  ranches  rent  ranges  from  16  to  60  cents  per 
acre,  on  the  bottom  land,  the  rent  is  not  more  than  $1  per  acre  for  the  wild 
feed.  This  same  man  told  me  that  where  under  present  conditions  of  growing 
the  wild  feed  will  feed  one  cow  one  month,  if  under  cultivation  it  will  carry 
one  cow  one  year.  One  to  one  and  one-half  tons  of  grass  will  grow  per  acre 
and  pasture  a  cow  one  month.  Under  cultivation  it  will  provide  sufficient  feed 
on  the  same  land  for  a  cow  a  year. 

.Make  Miller  &  Lux — this  is  very  important,  gentlemen — make  Miller  &  Lux 
stop  raising  cattle  and  put  settlers  on  there,  who  would  cnliivate  the  land  and 
raise  caiile,  and  Miller  &  Lux  could  buy  cattle  for  less  than  it  costs  them  to 
raise  iheni  to-day.  That  would  bring  them  a  much  larger  income  than  the 
way  they  are  doing  now.  The  raw  land  requires  12  acres  for  a  steer  a  year. 
That  11'  acres  will  sell  for  *150  per  acre,  $1,800,  and  interest  would  be  $108. 
The  profits  of  the  same  land  now,  valuing  the  steer  at  1,000  pounds,  10  cents 
per  pound,  are  $100,  the  former  would  give  you  a  much  lar-er  profit.  Take 
30  or  40  acres  around  Modesto,  and  you  can  run  .",()  dairy  cows.  Have  3  or  4 
cows  in  addition  to  turning  o!T  what  you  would  sell  to  the  butcher  every  year; 
also  a  hog  and  many  chickens  on  each  of  the  same  acres  and  have  morfc, 
and  make  a  profit. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Have  you  formulated  your  plan,  Mr.  Troy,  into 
the  for  in  of  recommendations  that  you  would  be  prepared  to  submit  to  this 
commission  for  its  consideration,  with  a  view  of  submitting  it  to  Congress? 
Have  you  got  it  in  concrete  form? 

Mr.  TROY.  I  think  our  amendment  does  that.  Our  amendment  would  be  my 
recommendation. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOC-K.  Will  you  read  that  amendment? 

Commissioner  WALSH.  I  would  like  this  gentleman  to  be  permitted  to  go 
ahead  with  the  facts  that  he  has.  You  may  ask  the  question  after 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  In  order  that  we  may  concentrate,  when  you 
reach  that  point  so  we  may  know  just  exactly  the  point. 

Mr.  TROY.  The-  amendment  is  in  the  way  of  taxing  the  land — all  the  products 
of  labor,  of  merchandise 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  The  single-tax  idea. 

Mr.  TROY.  It  is  to  a  large  degree  the  single-tax  idea — levy  all  your  taxes  upon 
the  value  of  the  land.  It  i.s  land  value  taxation.  The  single  tax  goes  further 
than  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Your  plan  makes  it  impossible  for  these  man  to 
hold  large  bodies  of  land  without  loss  to  themselves? 

Mr.  TROY.  That  is  it.     I  think  that  is  as  well  as  I  can  give  it  to  you. 
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Commissioner  WALSH.  I  would  like  him  to  state  the  facts  that  he  has.  I-Io 
states  that  he  has  obtained  them  after  considerable  search.  We  only  have 
half  an  hour  left 

Mr.  TROY.  I  will  be  brief.  I  have  covered  that  sufficiently,  gentlemen.  Miller 
&  Lux  claim  all  of  the  water  of  the  San  .Joaquin  Iliver,  all  of  the  water. 
Around  the  town  of  Madera,  which  is  as  beautiful  a  country  as  there  is  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  they  aro  litigating  with  the  canal  company  that  is  sup- 
plying the  water  to  the  farmers  there — and  they  have  succeeded,  the  supreme 
court  has  reversed  the  decision  of  Judge  Sewall  and  sent  the  matter  back  for 
retrial,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  decision.  They  turn  their  water 
on  their  wasie  lands  and  make  a  marsh  out  of  it.  In  the  winter  they  have 
hunters  come  down  to  the  country  about  Mendota  and  Firebaugh  from  San 
Francisco,  and  the  sign  in  the  hotel  at  Firelwugh  says  that  they  are  charged 
S5  a  day  for  the  guide  and  going  out  upon  the  land  to  hunt  ducks. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Xapa,  where  I  was  the  last  few  days,  gentlemen. 
And  there,  this  is  another  typical  example.  There  is  one  estate  there  that  owns 
9,000  acres  of  land,  and  pays  17  cents  an  acre  taxes.  The  taxes  of  the  farmers 
run  up  to  $3,  $4,  $5,  $6,  $7,  and  $8,  and  even  one  man,  Mr.  Vought,  pays  $10 
an  acre  taxes  on  his.  He  has  his  house,  barn,  trees,  and  other  Improvements 
on  it.  In  the  school  district  there  the  same  condition  prevails.  This  is  a 
typical  instance.  The  school  district  in  a  settled  community  that  has  been 
built  up  in  the  country — the  Coombs  school  district  near  the  town  of  Napa — in 
the  country,  not  in  the  town — there  are  1,338  acres,  and  35  children,  or  1  child 
to  38  acres. 

In  the  northeastern  section  of  Napa  County,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys 
in  the  world,  the  Berryessa  Valley.  I  saw  10-mule  teams  in  Napa  City  bringing 
wheat  down  to  water  to  ship  to  market.  They  take  two  days  to  bring  their  wheat 
to  water,  and  they  are  also  sending  fruit  wrapped  in  paper  to  the  railroad 
and  it  goes  to  London — the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  in  the  world,  and 
yet  in  that  valley,  in  one  of  the  school  districts,  Oak  Grove,  there  are  some 
88.564  acres,  with  19  children,  or  1  child  to  4,661  acres. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  practical  illustration  of  this  system  of  taxation  that 
will  give  the  remedy  that  Mr.  Weinstock  wants  is  to  be  found  in  the  irrigation 
districts. 

Under  the  law  of  California  all  property  must  be  taxed  under  our  constitution. 
Our  amendment  will  permit  these  exemptions.  The  irrigation  districts  are 
distinguished  from  municipal  bodies  and  counties,  so  that  the  legislature  some 
25  years  ago  enacted  a  statute  providing  for  irrigation  districts  and  for  taxation 
to  maintain  them. 

The  act  originally  provided  that  the  improvements  as  well  as  the  land  should 
be  taxed.  At  the  request  of  the  Modesto  irrigation  distict  in  1909,  the  statute 
was  amended  providing  that  all  new  districts  must  exempt  personal  property  and 
improvements  from  taxation  and  levy  all  the  tax  on  the  value  of  land,  and 
that  the  old — five  old — districts  could  exempt  improvements  from  taxation  and 
adopt  the  new  system  by  a  vote  of  the  landowners  who  lived  in  the  district. 
And  before  the  adoption  of  woman's  suffrage,  women,  and  even  Chinamen,  voted 
on  that  question  in  the  Modesto  irrigation  district.  They  adopted  that  system 
in  Modesto  in  1911. 

The  Modesto  irrigation  district  has  85,000  acres  of  land.  Adjoining  is  the 
Turlock  district  with  175,000  acres  of  land.  They  both  got  their  water  out  of 
the  Tuolumne  River.  The  climate  is  exactly  the  same.  The  soil  is  practically 
the  same.  It  is  all  in  the  floor  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  people  are 
practically  the  same. 

And  yet  in  the  Modesto  district  with  only  81,000  acres  the  assessed  value  of 
the  improvements — Mr.  Abbott,  the  secretary,  told  me  that  he  always  used 
the  assessment  of  the  county  assessor,  and  I  took  off  of  his  roll  the  name  of 
every  taxpayer  and  a  description  of  the  property  and  went  to  the  county 
assessor's  office  and  found  what  improvements  were  assessed  for,  and  thus  got 
what  Mr.  Abbott  said  would  have  been  the  irrigation  district's  assessment  on 
improvements  for  that  year.  The  total  of  the  country  outside  of  the  town 
was  $779,000.  In  the  town  of  Modesto  it  was  about  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars. 

In  the  Turlock  district,  immediately  adjoining,  with  175,000  acres,  the  total  as- 
sessment of  the  country  districts  and  of  the  town  of  Turlock  was  $706,000  less 
than  in  the  country  in  Modesto.  The  people  in  Turlock  want  to  adopt  this  system 
of  taxation.  Last  May  I  addressed  a  meeting  of  farmers  in  the  little  town  of 
Ceres  in  that  district.  The  assessor  of  the  Turlock  irrigation  district  told  me 
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he  has  seen  the  burden  that  this  system  puts  on  the  farmers.  One  man  be- 
cause he  had  improvements  had  to  pay  taxes  amounting  to  $10.90  an  acre. 
Another  man  who  had  700  acres,  who  lived  in  Philadelphia,  was  taxed  only 
$2.02  an  acre. 

Now.  the  statements  of  the  Modesto  irrigation  district  tell  the  effect  of 
exemptions  from  improvements.  They  have  built  a  new  hotel  in  the  town  of 
Modesto  because  they  are  exempting  improvements  from  taxation.  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths, the  manager  of  the  Hughsoii  Hotel  at  Modesto,  told  nie  that  hotel  would 
not  have  been  built  if  they  had  taxed  improvements.  In  Oakdale  they  have 
the  same  system. 

Another  feature  of  this — you  will  find  complaints  against  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion of  this  kind  frequently  made  that  it  is  going  to  destroy  the  land ; 
that  no  man  can  borrow  money.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Leitcli,  the  largest 
landowner  in  the  Oakdale  irrigation  district.  He  and  his  sister  are  paying 
$6,000  a  year  in  that  district.  He  is  a  director  in  the  bank.  Mr.  Leitcli  told  me 
that  this  system  of  taxation  encourages  a  man  and  helps  him  to  borrow  money 
to  improve  his  property.  If  a  man  borrows  money  to-day  in  the  Turlock  dis- 
trict he  has  to  pay  7  or  8  per  cent,  and  in  addition  the  tax  of  3i  per  cent  for  his 
irrigation  tax,  bringing  his  tax  up  sometimes  to  over  1  per  cent  per  month, 
according  to  the  irrigation  tax.  But  in  the  Modesto  district  and  in  the  Oakdale 
irrigation  district,  when  a  man  borrows  money  to  make  improvements,  he  pays 
interest  only  on  that  improvement,  and  it  don't  cost  him  a  cent  more.  He  pays 
no  taxes  upon  his  improvement.  Mr.  Leitch  told  me  that  it  is  this  system  of 
taxation  that  is  encouraging  the  people  to  improve  and  is  building  up  their 
district. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  take  up — I  could  talk  all  day  on  it,  gentlemen,  but  I 
think  I  have  said  enough  to  give  you  the  main  points. 

Commissioner  WALSH.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  You  have  heard  the  testi- 
mony here  as  to  the  failure  of  manufacturing  concerns  to  use  San  Francisco 
as  a  basis  of  their  operation,  and  their  removal  therefrom.  By  some -it  has 
l-j'iMi  attributed  to  the  high  wages  which  come  from  close  organization.  Have 
you  any  data  that  you  could  give  the  commission  as  to  what  effect,  if  any.  the 
]-ri« -e  of  land,  the  amount  of  rents,  freight  rates,  and  other  charges  have  upon 
the  situation? 

Mr.  TKOY.  As  to  freight  rates,  I  have  been  writing  reviews  on  questions  of 

that  character;   for  instance,  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

mission.     I  have  been  writing  on  public  ownership  questions  also  for  20  years. 

and  I  recall  the  decision  of  Franklin  K.  Lane  in  the  (Micago  Western  K:iie  cases. 

and  also  in  the  Reno  Rate  case,  and  Mr.  Lane  showed  by  the  figures  in  that 

•011 — I  wrote  a  story  on  the  matter — that  the  freight  rates  in  California 

are  from  two  to  six  times  as  high  per  ton  per  mile  as  they  are  in  any  other 

u  of  the  United  States. 

The  railroad  companies  in  the  West  here,  from  my  study  of  the  reports  of 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  can  afford  to  charge  a  lower  rate  per  ton 

ile  than  any  other  section  of  the  United  States,  because  their  freight  is 

•  T  per  mile  of  track  and  per  train-mile  and  per  car-mile  than  any  other 
section  of  the  United  Stairs;  and  Franklin  K.  Lane  makes  the  statement  specifi- 
cally that  it  is  greater  than  any  other  main  line  system  in  the  United  States. 

Commissioner  WALSH.  Well,  what  are  the  chnracteristics  of  terminal  charges 
in  San  Francisco  as  compared  with  those  in  other  cities;  that  is,  manufactur- 
ing cities? 

Mr.  TEOY.  The  railroad  was  discriminating  here  against  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  IMego  by  charging  a  switching  charge  for  switching  freight 
cars  to  private  team  tracks  of  $:i..~»0  per  car;  that  amounted  in  this  city  to 

•  >:K),  and  in  a  recent  franchise  it  was  provided,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
W.  It.  Wheeler,  then  the  manager  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  who  has  since 
i  .-signed — and  I  believe  was  compelled  to  because  of  his  action  in  that  matter — • 

\vas  a  provision  put  in  that  franchise  requiring  the  Southern  Pacific  to 
haul  those  cars  without  this  extra  charge.  It  is  not  charged  in  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States ;  and  after  some  good  men  on  our  board  of  supervisors  were 
defeated,  the  mayor  of  our  city  had  a  conference  with  the  president  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  that  matter  was  stricken  out,  so  the  Southern  Pacific  could 
continue  the  charge.  However,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
just  held  that  charge  to  be  discriminatory,  so  that  it  can  not  be  made  any 
longer. 

We  have  been  handicapped  in  many  ways.  I  have  found  also  in. my  study  of 
conditions  here  that  our  chamber  of  commerce  and  our  commercial  bodies  don't 
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give  as  much  attention  as  they  should  to  the  industries  and  the  business  of  the 
community.  If  a  public-service  corporation  wants  to  increase  water  rates  or  gas 
rates  or  sell  out  at  a  very  high  rate  to  the  city,  then  the  chamber  of  commerce 
is. there  to  aid  them. 

I  found,  for  instance,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  that  the  mining  cor- 
porations that  are  doing  business  in  Siskiyou,  Sierra,  and  Trinity  Counties  have 
formed  an  organization  with  the  mining  corporations  in  the  southern  part  of 
Oregon,  and  they  will  have  their  meetings  in  Oregon  instead  of  California,  be- 
cause they  can't  get  fair  treatment,  as  they  said,  down  this  way.  If  our  busi- 
ness firms  would  give  more  attention  to  the  development  of  business  on  this 
Side — California  at  one  time  controlled  all  the  business  of  the  Pacific  coast  and 
almost  as  far  east  as  Denver.  In  fact,  to-day,  I  guess  in  the  insurance  business 
it  is  all  controlled  from  this  city.  Most  of  the  companies  have  their  head- 
quarters here.  Our  commercial  travelers  used  to  go  to  Idaho  and  Montana. 
To-day  every  year  our  territory  is  being  more  and  more  restricted.  Our  mer- 
chants don't  pursue  a  progressive  policy  to  get  business,  and  let  the  business 
fiet  away  from  them.  And  that,  if  anything,  is  the  principal  cause;  and  that, 
I  believe,  is  the  real  cause  of  San  Francisco  losing  a  great  deal  of  its  business 
here. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony,  Mr.  Troy,  of  Mr. 
McCarthy  the  other  day? 

Mr.  TROY.  No ;  I  didn't. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Mr.  McCarthy  made  the  statement 

Mr.  TROY.  That  is  Mr.  P.  H.  McCarthy,  president  of  the  building  trades? 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Yes.  That,  in  his  opinion,  is  one  of  the  prime 
reasons  why  industry  did  not  flourish  as  much  as  it  should  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  where  the  high  rentals,  the  high  valuations  of  land,  drove  pros- 
pective manufacturers  to  other  territories  where  they  could  get  land  cheaper. 

Mr.  TROY.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  if  what  McCarthy  says  is  true,  will  not 
your  plan  work  out  in  this  wise,  say,  that  a  certain  parcel  of  land  is  worth  .$100, 
let  us  call  it  a  foot,  or  an  acre,  or  a  lot,  say  that  the  taxation  on  that  land  under 
the  present  system  is  $2. 

Mr.  TROY.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  I  assume,  if  your  idea  prevails,  that  the 
whole  burden  of  taxation  will  be  put  upon  the  land  and  not  upon  the  improve- 
ments ? 

Mr.  TROY.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Very  well.  Now,  supposing  that  doubles  the 
tax  from  $2  to  $4? 

Mr.  TROY.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Will  that  not  raise  the  rental  value,  will  not 
the  landlord  have  to  get  more  in  order  to  be  as  well  off  as  he  is  to-day? 

Mr.  TROY.  Mr.  Weinstock,  it  is  an  economic  fact  that  the  tax  upon  land  can 
not  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  You  as  a  merchant  can  put  the  tax  upon 
your  goods  and  make  your  consumers  pay  it.  In  fact,  every  merchant  does 
that,  and  the  consumer  pays  all  taxes  upon  products  of  industry.  But  you 
know,  Mr.  Weinstock,  that  the  man  who  owns  the  land  to-day  is  getting  every 
dollar  of  rent  he  can  out  of  it.  He  gets  every  cent  of  rent  out  of  that  land  that 
it  is  worth,  and  if  he  is  getting  every  cent  that  it  is  worth,  how  can  he  raise 
his  rent  if  more  taxes  are  put  upon  it? 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Only  in  this  wise :  If  I  and  I  alone  have  to  pay 
that  increased  tax  I  can't  raise  the  rent  on  my  land  in  competition  with  my 
neighbor  who  don't  have  to  pay  the  tax ;  but  if  all  the  landlords  have  to  pay  the 
tax  collectively  they  can  raise. 

Mr.  TROY.  They  can't  do  it,  Mr.  Weinstock.  It  is  impossible,  because — and 
the  reason  for  it  is  this.  Mr.  Weinstock.  For  instance,  you  have  your  store 
located  in  Sacramento  at  a  certain  location  because  a  certain  number  of  people 
pass  that  place.  You  can  afford  to  pay  a  certain  rent,  because  on  an  average  a 
certain  number  of  those  people  will  come  into  your  store,  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  why  that  land  has  a  value,  because  of  the  business  you  get  because  of 
the  location. 

All  land  valuation  is  a  population  and  a  site  value;  that  is,  the  value  given 
to  the  land  by  the  population  surrounding,  that  passes  that  particular  point. 
So  your  landlord  owning  the  land  would  get  from  you  every  dollar  that  the  land 
was  worth,  and  you  can  afford  to  pay  it  because  you  figure  that  in  your  profit, 
in  your  cost,  in  your  business.  But  if  the  rent  is  raised  you  can't  afford  to  pay 
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it,  and  you  will  have  to  move.  You  will  have  to  get  out  of  business.  It  would 
drive  them  out  of  business. 

But  this  effect  would  also  be  had  upon  the  land,  Mr.  Weinstock,  and  you 
know  a  great  area  of  land  in  fSau  Francisco  is  held  out  of  use.  And  when  the 
tax  is  put  upon  that  land,  those  people  would  have  to  get  some  income  out  of 
their  laud,  and  then  they  would  enter  into  competition  with  the  others,  and  rent 
the  land  at  a  lower  price.  It  would  lower  the  rental  value  of  the  land  that 
is  held  out  of  use,  and  thus  enable  manufacturers  to  get  factory  sites  at  a 
lower  price.  Why,  gentlemen 

Commissioner  GABBETSON.  You  would  force  land  that  now  is  not  competi- 
tive to  reduce  the  unreasonable  rental  of  the  land  that  is  called  for  because 
the  other  is  out  of  use? 

Mr.  TROY.  Yes,  sir ;  yes.  Why,  to  show  you  the  effect  of  the  present  system, 
I  attended  a  meeting  some  three  months  ago  of  the  Turlock  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. They  were  discussing  the  question  of  the  town  and  the  country,  and 
the  country's  share  in  some  expense  there.  A  farmer  got  up  and  told  them 
that  the  farmers  of  Turlock  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  dollar  to  the  melon 
festival  because  of  the  high  price  they  have  paid  for  their  land;  that  they 
have  their  noses  down  in  the  sand  trying  to  extract  from  the  soil  sufficient  to 
l>ay  their  inteivst  on  their  investment. 

In  addition,  a  principal  of  one  of  the — here  was  a  question,  also,  unrest, 
gentlemen — I  am  glad  that  has  come  to  my  mind.  The  principal  of  one  of 
the — the  county  superintendent  of  schools  told  me  this,  speaking  simply  of  the 
difference  in  their  schools,  that  in  their  districts,  in  a  new  district  they  found 
that  the  first  children  in  their  schools  were  uncontrollable.  They  couldn't  do 
anything  with  them.  An  examination  showed  them  that  they  were  people — you 
have  had  the  evidence  here  that  the  tramp  element,  the  element  that  goes 
about  from  place  to  place,  wanders  over  our  coutnry,  is  the  American  princi- 
pally. She  told  me  that  the  people  who  came  into  their  district  first  were  from 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  from  what  is  called  the  Western  States.  They  had  ap- 
parently been  sill  over  the  country  in  wagons  and  lived  in  tents.  They  were 
industrious.  You  will  hear  the  story  that  the  tramp  is  not  industrious,  he 
don't  want  to  work.  These  people,  I  was  told,  were  the  most  industrious  that 
came  into  their  community.  They  worked  hard.  They  starved.  This  princi- 
pal told  me  they  had  a  complaint  of  one  family  where  the  children  didn't  go 
to  school.  And  the  probation  officer  was  sent  out  to  investigate.  He  came 
back  and  reported  that  they  ought  to  provide  clothing  for  the  family;  that 
even  the  mother  and  the  boys  and  girls,  and  little  children  of  5  and  6  were 
working  out  in  the  field. 

The  second  comers  in  these  districts  were  of  a  little  different  class.  The 
children  were  more  controllable.  The  first  class  lasted  only  a  year.  They  were 
got  upon  the  land  to  pay  high  p rices  for  real  estate,  and  through  speculators, 
and  they  could  not  pay  the  price,  and  they  lasted  only  a  year.  They  were  told 
that,  oh,  they  could  do  anything  on  our  fertile  soil.  The  second  comers  lasted 
a  year,  and  then  the  third  comers  after  the  ground  had  been  pioneered,  pros- 
pered. 

Acting  Chairman  WKINSTOCK.  Prof.  Commons  wants  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Have  you  compiled  some  comparisons  for  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  regarding  improved  and  unimproved  land  and  the  taxation 
on  both? 

Mr.  TROY.  I  have  it,  but  not  with  me. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  the  probable  effect  of  exemptions  on  the  value 
of  the  unimproved  land? 

Mr.  TROY.  The  probable  effect?    Well 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is,  the  amount  of  tax  that  would  be  taken  off 
from  improvements  and  put  over  on  this  unimproved? 

Mr.  TROY.  I  could  give  you  the  data. 

The  effect  of  it,  of  course  land  value,  Professor,  is  a  population  value.  No 
tax  would  destroy  it.  It  is  created  by  the  city  and  the  country  and  by  the 
population,  but  the  tax  would  bring  land  to  its  true  value,  and  very  quickly. 
I  have  studied  that  matter  considerably.  I  have  worked  the  data  out  on  places 
in  this  city,  and  the  effect  of  it  would  be  this,  that  upon  the  taxes,  say,  for  in- 
stance, on  this  building  being  taken  from  its  income,  it  reduces  the  value  of  the 
land  that  much. 

Reducing  the  value  of  land  in  the  settled  portion  of  the  city  and  the  taking 
of  the  taxes  off  of  the  improvements  in  the  center  of  the  city  would  unquestion- 
ably increase  the  value  of  the  land.  That  is,  its  selling  value.  Bring  it  almost 
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up  to  approximately  its  economic  value,  but  outside,  all  the  other  districts 
where  the  land  is  held — where  the  land  is  held  out  of  use,  where  the  land  is 
idle  and  where  people  are  not  living  upon  it — there  is  no  question  but  what  it 
reduces  the  value  of  the  land. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Take  manufacturing  sites  oi'  companies  that  are 
being  driven  out  of  the  city:  What  el'tVct  would  it  have  upon  such  opportunities 
for  manufacturers  to  get  land  at  a  reasonable  value V 

Mr.  TROY.  It  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  opportunity  for  manufacturers 
to  get  sites  because 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Can  you  show  that  by  some  of  the  investigations 
and  statistics  you  have? 

Mr.  TKOY.  I  believe  I  can. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Will  you  furnish  those? 

Mr.  TEOY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSON.  One  other  phase:  Have  you  worked  out  what  the 
effect  would  be  under  your  system  applied  to  a  taxing  district  here  in  this 
city? 

Mr.  TROY.  Well,  our  city  is  one  taxing  district. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  is? 

Mr.  TROY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Have  you  worked  out  your  conclusion  as  to 
what  would  be  the  receipts  under  your  system  in  this  taxing  district,  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  receipts  under  the  present  system? 

Mr.  TROY.  Oh,  well,  the  receipts  would  be  the  same  as  they  are  now.  "Vhat- 
ever  might  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  government  would  be  ivisod. 
The  only  difference  would  be  that  the  tax  on  the  value  of  the  land  would  be 
increased — the  tax  rate. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Oh,  your  difference  is,  then,  you  work  backward 
from  the  amount  now  received? 

Mr.  TROY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  what  analysis  would  it  show  on  the  Palace 
Hotel? 

Mr.  TROY.  I  haven't  made  an  analysis  here,  but  I  have  found,  and  undoubt- 
edly it  would  have  that  effect  here — I  have  found  in  almost  every  instance  in 
some  similar  section,  for  instance  in  the  Turlock  irrigation  district — I  worked 
it  out  there — the  tax  now  is  $3.55 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  An  acre? 

Mr.  TROY.  On  the  value  of  the  land,  $100.  And  if  they  exempt  all  improve- 
ments from  taxation  down  there,  the  rate  would  be  $3.81,  The  rate  would  not 
be  increased  so  much,  but  the  men  who  are  improving  the  community  would 
be  relieved  from  this  burden  where  they  now — their  taxes  are  brought  up  to 
five  or  six  or  eight  or  ten  dollars  an  acre,  taxes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  man  who  now  pays  that  unit  of  taxation  on 
the  raw  land  could  improve  it  to  the  highest  value  and  not  add  to  his  rate  of 
taxation  in  any  degree  whatever? 

Mr.  TROY.  That  is,  by  his  improvements.  Of  course  it  has  this  effect,  and 
this  is  where  the  large  landowners  have  made  money — in  fact  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  think  Mr.  Leitch,  of  Oakdale,  favors  it,  and  that  is  that  this 
system  of  taxation  causes  a  subdivision  of  the  land  and  brings  a  great  number 
of  people,  and  having  a  great  "number  of  farms,  it  increases  the  social  value 
of  the  community,  such  as  churches  and  schools  and  good  roads. 

As  Mr.  Bentley,  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  goes  on  to  tell,  when  he 
takes  a  thousand  acres  or  fifteen  hundred  acres  as  a  farm,  the  farmers' 
children  have  no  neighbors  to  play  with.  They  would  have  to  play  with  the 
children  of  the  workingmen  or  Indians.  They  were  in  rags,  starving.  They 
were  dry  farming,  as  they  called  it,  and  the  land  was  worth  $ii.">  an  acre. 
That  was  in  the  good  old  days.  Now,  with  water  on  the  land,  the  land  is 
divided  into  40-acre  tracts  and  the  farmer  makes  more  and  a  better  living 
off  of  the  40  acres  than  he  did  off  of  the  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  acres. 
The  land  is  worth  from  $200  to  $150  an  acre,  and  by  subdividing  the  land  and 
bringing  the  people  in,  it  brings  these  social  values  into  the  community  and 
also  the  social  value  of  good  neighbors;  men  come  in,  and  the  farmers'  wives 
can  visit,  and  generally  it  brings  up  the  value  of  the  land. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  capitalizes  the  social  value  instead  of  the  im- 
proved value? 
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Mr.  TROY.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  it.  In  fact,  till  haul  values — all  improved  value  is 
capitalized  as  social  value,  but  not  as  improvement  itself,  and  this  social  value — 
there  is  this  difference,  the  improved  value — if  John  Jones  improves  his  farm 
and  spends  a  thousand  dollars  on  it  and  it  is  then  taxed  under  the  present  system 
we  have  in  California  outside  of  those  few  irrigation  districts,  it  capitalizes 
that  value  on  it ;  but  the  social  value  there  capitalized  applies  equally  in 
proportion  to  tin-  value  of  the  land  or  all  the  land  in  the  community.  The  social 
value  is  created  by  the  entire  community  and  not  by  any  one  individual.  The 
thousand-dollar  house  that  John  Jones  built  is  created  by  his  labor,  and  that 
would  be  taxing  his  labor. 

The  reason  and  .justice  of  this  system  of  taxation  comes  from  the  very  fact 
that  the  value  of  the  land  is  a  social  value  and  is  created  by  the  community. 
There  are  men  who  have  owned  land  in  this  section  and  in  other  sections — one 
man  in  Seattle  located  land  here  40  years  ago;  he  became  insane  and  went  to 
the  asylum  and  died  recently.  His  land  is  worth  a  million  dollars.  He  did 
nothing  to  create  that  value.  All  land  value  is  social  value. 

Acting  Chairman  WKIXSTOCK.  That  is  all.    Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Troy. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.I..  Just  a  moment.  One  question.  There  is  another 
end  to  this  table  down  here. 

What  progivss  are  you  making  in  your  legislation? 

Mr.  TISOY.  I  have  tiled  with  you  some  matters  that  will  show  that.  I  have 
given  the  list  to  your  stenographer.  I  find  in  the  country  the  best  example;  the 
best  way  to  illustrate  is  that  I  was  in  Visalia  recently,  and  when  I  get  this  data 
I  write  stuff  for  the  newspapers  giving  the  result  or  showing  what  I  find.  At 
Visalia  I  stalled  writing  articles  for  the  Times.  I  asked,  "How  many  words 
shall  I  write?"  The  editor  said.  "(Jo  ahead  and  write,"  and  I  handed  it  to 
him  as  I  finished  each  sheet.  I  had  .KM)  words.  1,000  words,  2.000  words— 
>0  words  T  gave  him,  and  they  published  it  all.  They  published  every 
bit  of  it. 

I  organized  a  branch  of  our  league  in  Fresno — Mr.  Clatley  was  president. 
He  told  me  people  sil!  over  this  country  spoke  to  him  about  the  instance  I 
showed  of  the  h:m  of  taxation  being  put  upon  citizens  who  improve.  The  farm- 
ers are  all  in  favor  of  this.  In  Anderson,  up  in  Shasta  County,  they  organized 
an  irrigMtion  district.  We  had  no  information  from  that  section  as  to  how  we 
wen-  progressing.  I  went  down  there  and  I  saw  the  banker  who  started  the 
organisation  in  that  district,  and  he  told  me  the  first  question  they  asked  was. 
"Will  our  houses  and  barns  he  taxed  for  the  irrigation  district?"  lie  gave  me 
-  of  the  literature  he  handed  to  the  farmers.  It  said,  in  one  paragraph, 
"Tlii-  system  that  is  used  in  the  district  will  be  the  home-rule  single-tax  system. 
Your  houses  and  barns  and  other  improvements  will  not  be  taxed." 

;inissioner    <><  .  Just    a    minute.      Just    answer    something    right 

briefly,  if  you  will.  We  don't  w<mt  to  shut  you  off,  but  we  are  pres^e«|.  f..r 
time  now.  Have  you  had  any  election  or  occasion  of  any  kind  in  which  you  have 
had  a  test  vote  in  this  State? 

Mr.  TROY.  Yes,  sir.     Two  years  ago  this  same  measure,  or  an  almost  similar 

ire,  was  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  under  the  initiative.     The 

corporations  spent  $3,000.000  to  beat  us.     They   had  advertisements  in   every 

in  California  telling  the  farmers  it  was  going  to  rob  them  of  their  land. 

ot    ITo.iMMi  in  favor  of  it  and  about  200,000  votes  against  it.     If  we  had 

35,000  more  votes  we  would  have  carried  it. 

Coniiiiissioner   O'CONNKI.I..  That   is   easily   figured   out.      We  can   get   at   that 
roughly  by  a  matter  of  subtraction  and  addition.     Do  you  know  of  any  other 
n  of  the  country  or  of  the  United  States  where  there  has  been  any  test  of 
the  kind  on  similar  questions? 

Mr.  TROY.  No,  sir.     I  don't  believe 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLI,.  You  don't  know  any  other  section? 

Mr.  TROY.  Yes,  sir ;  at  Everett  they  voted  on  this  and  adopted  it  by  a  vote  of 
the  people — twice — in  Everett,  Wash. 

Commissioner  <>'(  VN  \KI.I..   Is  it  in  operation  in  Everett? 

Mr.  TROY.  No,  sir.     The  State  taxation  board  forbade  its  use. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKT.I..  There  is  no  city  or  county  or  State,  as  far  as  you 
know,  that  has  that  or  a  similar  state  of  affairs  in  operation? 

Mr.  TP.OY.  X«>r  in  the  United  States  that  I  know  of. 

Commissioner  OARRETSOX.  British  Columbia  has  it. 

Mr.  TBOY.  Yes,  sir.     I  was  up  there  and 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  know  British  Columbia  hut  it.  Now.  briefly  as 
you  can,*  will  you  win  or  are  you  going  to  win  or  come  as  near  winning  this 
time  as  you  did  last  time? 

Mr.  TROY.  We  are  going  to  win  by  an  overwhelming  majority 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all. 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Troy. 

The  San  Francisco  public  hearing  now  stands  adjourned  sine  die. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m. .of  Thursday,  September  3,  1914,  the  San 
Francisco  public  hearing 'was  adjourned  sine  die.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  MILLARD  PRICE. 

PALACE  HOTEL, 

San  rrum-ixro,  Kciitanbcr  J,  I91ft. 
UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

GENTLEMEN  :  You  have  been  in  session  nine  days.  You  have  heard  all  sides 
of  the  question,  except  the  Socialist  side. 

This  morning,  as  I  sat  before  your  commission,  I  heard  a  member  of  the 
iron  trades'  council  deliver  a  speech  in  behalf  of  the  governor,  Hiram  Johnson, 
who  wants  the  job  again  for  four  years. 

I  wish  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  idea  that  labor  and  capital  can 
cooperate  to  the  advantage  of  either.  The  capitalistic  class  lives  by  rent, 
by  profit,  and  by  interest.  The  big  rents,  the  big  profits,  and  the  big  interest 
are  secured  by  exploitation.  The  workers  will  never  be  free  under  private 
ownership  of  the  industries  in  the  hands  of  a  few  whose  success  must  come 
through  paying  small  wages,  working  the  people  long  hours,  and  denying 
thousands  of  decent,  honorable  men  and  women  the  right  to  work  under  any 
conditions. 

Collective  bargaining  and  individual  voting  are  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

I  am  sorry  the  commission  has  not  been  able  to  call  anyone  who  is  in 
touch  with  the  Socialist  movement  on  many  important  questions  between 
capital  and  labor  in  California. 

This  idea  that  Hiram  Johnson  will  solve  the  problem  in  California  between 
labor  and  capital  is  "  bunk." 

Yours  for  civilization,  MILLARD  PRICE, 

No.  165  Eleventh  Street. 
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TROY  EXHIBIT  NO.  1. 

LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES, 
San  Francisco,  February  6, 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  has  summ'tted  to  the 
people  a  constitutional  amendment  known  as  the  amendment  for  home  rule  in 
taxation,  which  gives  to  counties,  cities,  and  towns  greater  freedom  in  rais- 
ing revenue  by  taxation  for  local  purposes,  but  does  not  compel  any  county, 
city,  or  town  to  take  any  action  if  the  amendment  is  adopted  and  does  not  in 
jniy  way  interfere  with  taxation  for  State  purposes;  and 

Whereas  this  amendment  for  home  rule  in  taxation  has  been  unanimously 
indorsed  by  the  League  of  California  Municipalities,  the  Farmers'  Educational 
and  (Cooperative  Union,  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention,  the  State  Building  Trades  Council,  and  numerous  other 
civic  and  industrial  bodies:  Therefore  be  it 

l\cxd!rc<l.  That  the  city  council  of  (he  city  of hereby  indorses  the 

amendment    for  home  rule  in   taxation,   and  recommends  its  adoption  by  the 
general  election  in  November,  1914. 

CITY     (OTNC1IS     WHICH      HAVE     INDORSED     HOME    IHJLE     IN     TAXATION     AMENDMENT, 

Alamoda.  Alvis...  An-ata.  Arroyo  Orande,  Rurlingamo.  Calexico.  Calistoga, 
Cliico,  Cojilinga.  Daly  City.  Ktna.  lloltville.  Inglewood.  KiiiL'sburg,  Larkspur,  Loy- 
alton.  Mill  Valley.  Monrovia.  Mountain  View.  Napa.  Palo  Alto,  Paso  Robles,  Peta- 
luma.  IMaccrville.  San  Ansdmo.  San  Jose.  San  Rafael.  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Monica, 
Santa  Rosa.  Sausalito.  Scbastopol,  Sonoma.  South  San  Francisco,  Tulare,  Val- 
Icjo.  Stockton,  and  Watts. 

August  29,  1914 ;  38  cities. 

TROY  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

702  MILLS  BUILDING, 
N'W  Francisco,  July  6,  1914. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  A.  CHAT. KANT. 

Editor  of  the  Inyo  Register,  Bishop,  CaL 

DEAR  SIR:  Referring  to  your  objections  to  the  proposed  act  creating  a  new 
State  water  commission,  which  act  \\as  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature and  suspended  by  referendum  petition  until  the  November,  1914,  election, 
I  have  taken  your  objections  up  separately  and  have  numbered  them  from  1  to  11. 

Objection  No.  1  is:  The  proposed  measure  will  retard  the  development  of 
California  and  work  a  great  hardship  on  the  people. 

The  proposed  law  is  based  upon  the  Oregon  and  Wyoming  Codes.  These 
codes  have  been  in  operation  successfully  in  those  States  for  5  and  15  years, 
respectively.  They  have  helped  to  stabilize  water  rights  to  a  wonderful  degree 
and  have  developed  the  natural  resources  of  those  States  to  an  extent  thereto- 
fore unheard  of. 

The  State  engineer  of  Oregon,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Control,  the  name  of  the  governing  body  having  jurisdiction  over  water  rights 
in  Oregon,  says  in  his  bulletin  No.  2.  issued  April  15,  1912,  relative  to  Oregon's 
system  of  adjudicating  water  rights: 

"  Water  users  having  water  rights  under  the  old  laws  are  eager  to  have  such 

determined  and  recorded  under  the  new  law.  so  as  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  police 

supervision  by  the  State.     The  water-right  situation  in  most  of  the  Western 

States  has  become  so  complicated  that  irrigation  bonds  are  now  almost  unsalable. 
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"  It  has  been  said  on  good  authority  that  southern  California  has  expended 
more  on  litigation  over  water  rights  than  the  cost  of  the  original  works,  (ho 
control  of  which  has,  in  many  cases,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers  de- 
fending these  rights. 

"The  estimated  cost  of  works  to  be  constructed  under  water  permits  issued 
by  the  State  engineer  during  Ilie  past  three  years  amounts  to  $32,250.  These 
works,  if  constructed,  will  ultimately  irrigate  327,000  acres,  which  is  37,000 
acres  in  excess  of  the  total  irrigated  area  at  the  present  time.  This  remarkable 
showing  can  lie  accounted  for  only  upon  the  theory  that  the  Slate  has  an  abun- 
dance of  undeveloped  water  resources  and  that  capital  has  confidence  in  the 
new  system  of  acquiring  title  thereto. 

"It  is  highly  important  to  the  future  development  of  Oregon  that  existing 
water  rights  be  determined  and  recorded  and  that  water  surveys  be  made  so 
that  the  extent  and  location  of  surplus  waters  may  be  known." 

I  wish  particularly  to  have  you  note  the  following  statement  of  the  said  State 
engineer: 

"This  system  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  employed  in  California,  Washing- 
ton, and  others  of  our  neighboring  States,  and  should  give  to  'Oregon  a  big 
advantage  in  colonizing  her  vacant  lands.  A  new  and  safe  field  has  been  opened 
for  the  first  time  to  capital  by  the  adoption  of  this  new  system.  The  wildcat 
irrigation  or  power  enterprise  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  when  reliable  records 
of  vested  rights  and  of  the  total  water  supply  are  available  for  all  streams. 
Capital  invested  in  water  projects  will  then  be  as  safe  as  if  invested  in  purely 
land  enterprises,  and  the  abstract  of  water  titles  will  be  as  easily  obtainable 
and  relied  upon  as  a  land  abstract." 

When  the  act  creating  the  present  Stale  Water  (Power)  Commission  of 
California  was  before  the  legislature,  the  same  objection  was  made  as  is  now 
being  made  to  the  passage  of  the  act  now  under  consideration.  But  notwith- 
standing that  objection  permits  have  been  issued  by  the  water  commission  for 
the  development,  by  1919,  of  62.190  horsepower  at  a  cost  of  $5,941,300.  In 
addition  to  the  issuance  of  those  permits  the  commission  has  pi-evented  the  tying 
up  of  thousands  of  horsepower,  which  can  be  developed  in  the  future  when  the 
market  demands  it.  Numerous  applications  have  been  made  to  the  water 
commission  for  permits  which,  upon  investigation,  were  found  to  be  filed  for 
speculative  purposes  in  order  to  hold  up  the  legitimate  development  of  the  sites 
until  the  agency  developing  them  "came  across"  with  what  the  speculator 
deemed  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  for  his  claim. 

Objection  No.  2  is :  "  Whereas  under  the  present  law  a  municipality  is  on 
the  same  footing  as  an  individual  in  the  acquisition  of  water  rights,  while  the 
new  law  gives  a  municipality  the  right  to  come  in  at  any  time  and  appropriate 
the  water  away  from  a  citizen  who  may  be  prosecuting  an  application  for  such 
right  with  the  utmost  diligence." 

You  are  mistaken  in  this.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  of  California  forbids  the  taking  away  of  a  vested  right  to  property 
without  due  process  and  just  compensation.  Section  33  of  the  proposed  meas- 
ure expressly  protects  vested  and  existing  rights.  The  old  water  laws,  far 
from  putting  municipal  corporations  and  individuals  on  an  equal  footing, 
favor  the  former.  A  municipal  corporation  seeking  a  water  right  under  the 
old  laws  posts  and  records  a  notice  of  appropriation  under  section  1415  of 
the  civil  code.  1>\  the  amendment  to  section  1416  of  that  code,  passed  May  1, 
1911,  the  municipality  merely  has  to  commence  surveys  within  60  days  after 
posting  the  notice  or  within  six  months  vote  to  issue  bonds  for  the  construction 
of  the  project.  After  having  done  this  they  have  complied  with  the  law  and 
may  sit  back  and  wait  10,  20,  or  30  years  until  they  decide  that  the  munici- 
pality needs  that  water.  In  the  meantime  no  other  person  or  corporation  can 
come  and  appropriate  any  of  the  water  named  in  the  notice  of  appropriation 
by  the  first-mentioned  corporation.  That  water  is  held  in  "cold  storage" 
until  ready  for  use.  When  the  municipality  does  finally  decide  to  use  the 
water  it  can  use  all  or  any  portion  of  it  and  prevent  the  use  of  the  surplus 
water  by  others.  As  to  this  surplus  water,  it  can  sell  it  and  engage  in  the 
business  in  competition  with  other  public  utilities,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the 
present  existing  laws  it  is  not  a  public  utility  and  is  not  subject  to  regulation 
and  control  by  the  State  railroad  commission  as  are  the  other  public  utilities. 
The  present  existing  laws  exempt  municipal  corporations  from  the  control 
of  the  present  State  water  commission. 

So  much  for  the  rights  of  the  municipal  corporation  under  the  old  law.  Now 
let  us  see  what  the  private  person  has  to  do  under  the  old  law  to  get  a  right 
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to  the  use  of  water.  He  must  file  a  notice  of  appropriation,  just  as  the 
municipality  does,  and  within  60  days  either  commence  actual  construction 
work  or  present  his  application  to  the  official  having  jurisdiction  over  any 
lands  that  may  be  embraced  in  any  portion  of  his  project  for  a  permit  to  use 
such  lands.  He  must  prosecute  such  work  or  application  with  due  diligence  at 
all  times  and  he  stands  the  chance  at  every  turn  of  having  to  litigate  his 
right  before  he  has  had  the  use  of  the  water.  If  he  is  going  to  use  water  for 
..i-neration  of  electricity,  electrical,  or  other  power,  he  must  make  applica- 
tion to  the  present  State  water  (power)  commission  for  a  permit.  He  must. 
make  u  showing  before  that  commission  that  he  will  not  interfere  with  other 
stream  users.  that  he  has  the  money  necessary  to  finance  the  proposed  devel- 
opment. and  that  he  has  a  market  for  the  power  if  he  is  going  to  sell  it.  He 
gets  a  permit  for  40  years.  He  has  to  get  a  permit  from  the  State  railroad 
commission  to  compete  as  a  public  utility  in  the  sale  of  such  power,  and  if  he 
is  parallelling  the  lines  of  any  other  utility  serving  that  field  he  can  not  get 
this  permit.  In  addition  to  all  these  requirements  he  can  be  attacked  in  the 
courts  at  any  time  even  after  he  has  been  using  the  water  for  years. 

Now,  after  reading  this  statement  over  carefully  tell  me  who  do  you  think 
has  the  advantage  in  the  old  laws? 

Section  20  of  the  proposed  law  provides,  with  respect  to  municipal  corpora- 


1.  The  application  for  a  permit   by  municipalities  for  the  use  of  water  for 
said   municipalities  or  the  inhabitants  thereof  for  domestic  purposes  shall  be 
considered   first  in   ri.^ht    irrespective  of  whether  they  are  first   in   time. 

2.  Such  permit  shall  not  authorize  the  appropriation  of  any  water  for  other 
than  municipal  purposes. 

3.  That  where  the  permit  is  for  water  in  excess  of  the  present  needs  the 
commission  shall  have  power  to  issue  permits  for  the  temporary  appropriation 
of  such  excess  by  others. 

4.  In   lieu   of  i!,e  urantiiii:  of  such  temporary  permits  the  commission  may 
authorize    the    municipality    to    become,   as   to   such    surplus    water,    a    public 
utility  and  subject   to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  State  railroad  com- 
mission until   the  entire  amount  of  water  allowed  to  such  municipality  is  put 
to  a  beneficial  use  for  municipal  purposes  within  the  time  limited  in  the  permit. 

r>.  When  such  municipality  shall  desire  to  use  such  surplus  wafer  for  which 
temporary  permit  may  have  been  granted  to  some  third  person,  it  may  do  so 
upon  making  just  compensation  to  such  person  for  the  value  of  the  works,  etc. 

All  the  provision  relative  to  (he  preference  given  to  municipalities  over  private 
us  is  that  it'  a  municipality  voted  to  file  a  notice  of  appropriation  of  water 
for  domestc  purposes,  this  provision  (1)  of  the  proposed  bill,  as  contained  in 
said  section  '20  merely  protects  the  municipality  from  being  held  up  by  some 
private  person  through  the  tiling  of  an  application  with  the  commission  ahead  of 
that  of  the  municipality.  The  said  provision  was  placed  in  the  proposed  meas- 
ure for  that  particular  purpose.  The  commission  will  inquire  carefully  into  the 
bona  fides  of  all  applicants  whether  municipalities  or  individuals.  You  must 
recollect  that  a  municipality  can  only  apply  to  the  commission  for  a  permit  to 
use  water  for  domestic  purposes.  The  foregoing  provision  (1)  does  not  mean 
that  a  municipality  will  be  given  a  permit  right  away  regardless  of  the  good 
faith  of  (he  applicant.  It  merely  means  that  if  a  private  person  has  an  appli- 
cation' ponding  before  the  commission  and  no  permit  has  been  issued  to  him,  the 
.municipal  corporation  can  come  in  with  its  application  and  have  a  hearing  ns  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two  applicants.  If  the  commission  has  already  granted 
a  permit  to  the  applicant  there  is  no  authority  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  take 
it  away  from  him.  You  are,  therefore,  wrong  when  you  say  that  a  municipal 
corporation  is  given  the  right  under  the  new  law  to  take  away  the  water  rights 
from  private  persons. 

The  reason  for  the  insertion  in  said  section  20  of  the  provision  objected  to  by 
you  was  this:  The  first  step  a  municipality  must  take  before  it  can  appropriate 
water  is  to  adopt  a  resolution  of  intention  to  appropriate.  Unless  protected, 
immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  anyone  can  jump  in  and  file  an 
application  with  the  Federal  departments  and  with  the  water  commission,  and 
thus  hold  up  the  said  municipality. 

Finally,  the  danger  or  chance  of  any  municipality  wanting  water  between  the 
time  a  private  appropriator  has.  in  good  faith,  filed  his  application  for  it  and 
gotten  his  permit,  is  so  slight  as  to  be,  in  actual  practice,  no  danger  at  all;  but 
under  the  proposed  law  nobody  can  hold  a  city  or  other  municipal  corporation 
up  for  what  amounts  to  blackmail. 
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Under  objection  No.  3  you  state:  "  The  enactment  of  this  law  would  have  the 
effect  of  frightening  away  any  individual  desiring  to  appropriate  water." 

There  are  12  of  the  17  irrigation  States  of  the  West  which  have  laws  similar 
to  the  proposed  law  now  under  discussion.  These  States  have  not  found  that 
their  method  of  adjudicating  water  rights  has  frightened  away  anyone  who 
wished  to  develop  the  waters  of  their  States. 

Wyoming  has  had  a  law  similar  to  our  proposed  law  for  20  years.  It  has 
adjudicated  15,000  water  rights  and  there  have  been  but  10  appeals  to  the 
courts  from  the  decision  of  its  commission. 

Oregon  has  a  similar  law,  which  has  been  in  force  for  five  years.  It  has 
adjudicated  over  1,000  water  rights  and  had  not  a  single  appeal  to  the  courts. 

The  report  of  the  water  commissions  of  these  States  show  that  the  law  has 
worked  out  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  that  is  has  resulted  in  larger 
areas  being  reclaimed  from  semiarid  and  desert  conditions  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  more  electricity  than  at  any  time  before  the  passage  of  their  law-s. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  well  financed  and  regulated  public  iitilities  that  regula- 
tion has  done  'more  to  place  them  on  a  paying  basis  than  any  other  one  thing 
that  has  been  done  by  legislatures  affecting  such  utilities.  That  far  from  being 
a  detriment  to  legitimate  concerns  it  encourages  them  and  aids  them  in  getting 
capital  when  they  need  it. 

The  only  class  who  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  opposed  to  regulation 
by  commission  are  those  wildcat  concerns,  improperly  financed  and  unsafely 
conducted.  Of  these  concerns  both  you  and  I  are  glad  to  be  rid  of. 

The  Oregon  State  engineer  in  his  report  hereinabove  referred  to  refers  di- 
rectly to  the  fact  that  the  passage  of  the  Oregon  water  codes  has  opened  up  a 
new  and  safe  field  for  the  investment  of  capital,  and  that  capital  invested  in  water 
projects  will  be  as  safe,  under  the  new  law,  as  if  invested  in  purely  land 
projects. 

Finally,  I  will  say  that  if  the  litigation  experience  felt  by  California  during 
the  past  50  years  does  not  deter  one  from  developing  the  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  State,  nothing  in  the  world  will  have  a  deterrent  effect. 

Under  objection  No.  4,  you  say :  "  In  addition  the  act  would  make  a  municipal- 
ity heir  to  all  water  which  is  unused  at  the  present  time." 

This  objection  really  should  be  considered  under  the  head  of  objection  No.  2. 
It  has  been  quite  fully  handled  under  that  objection.  Finally,  I  will  say  that 
there  is  much  more  danger  of  a  municipality  being  heir  to  all  the  unused  water 
under  present  existing  laws  than  there  will  be  under  the  new  law. 

Under  objection  No.  5  you  say :  "  The  irrigation  laws  of  California  have  been 
quite  definitely  settled  by  statute  and  by  supreme  court  decisions  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  just  and  equitable." 

I  notice  that  this  statement  is  qualified  by  the  words  "  quite  definitely  settled  " 
and  "  for  the  most  part  just  and  equitable."  I  should  judge,  therefore,  that  you 
do  not  intend  to  say  that  the  irrigation  laws  are  entirely  and  satisfactorily 
settled ;  that  they  are  wholly  just  and  equitable  or  that  they  are  at  all  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  the  irrigation  laws  nor 
any  other  laws  in  California,  relative  to  the  use  of  water,  are  definitely  settled, 
and  they  never  can  be  under  the  present  method  of  court  adjudication  of  rights. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  court  merely  looks  to  the  particular  right  which 
may  be  before  it  for  adjudication.  It  takes  the  word  of  water  experts  hired  by 
the  respective  parties  to  the  litigation  and  finally  makes  a  decree  which  merely 
temporarily  settles  the  dispute  between  the  particular  litigants  then  before  it. 
It  may  decide  the  relative  rights  of  A  and  B  on  the  stream,  but  C,  D,  and  E 
then  have  to  come  into  court,  in  another  proceeding  and  ask  the  court  where  they 
stand.  In  this  way  an  endless  chain  of  litigation  is  kept  constantly  alive. 

Water  rights  in  Can  Bernardino  and  Riverside  Counties,  on  the  Santa  Ana 
River,  have  been  "  definitely  settled,"  as  it  is  called,  four  different  times  by 
lawsuits.  A  fifth  suit  has  been  brought  by  the  city  of  San  Bernardino  against 
the  city  of  Riverside  to  "  finally  settle "  these  same  rights  which  have  been 
"  finally  settled  "  four  times. 

Even  after  the  courts  do  settle  a  lawsuit  it  takes  another  action,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  to  enforce  the  decree  of  the  court.  It  is  very  expensive  to  conduct 
litigation  over  water  rights.  The  San  Bernardino  suits  have  cost  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  and  they  have  nothing  to  show  for  it  except  a  lot  of  "  bad 
feeling  "  between  the  parties  litigant. 

Under  the  proposed  water  commission  lawr,  when  a  right  has  been  adjudicated 
it  is  up  to  the  commission  to  see  that  the  decree  of  the  court,  upon  such  adjudi- 
cation, is  carried  out  and  enforced.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  just  this 
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police  supervision  by  the  State  which  has  caused  Oregonians  having  water 
rights  acquired  under  the  old  laws  of  Oregon,  to  appeal  to  the  Oregon  State 
Water  Board  in  order  to  have  their  rights  adjudicated  and  placed  of  record. 
A  number  of  Oregon's  reparian  owners  have  also  applied  to  the  board  to  have 
their  rights  ascertained  and  placed  of  record. 

Riparian  proprietors  have  to  fight  for  their  rights  in  California  just  as  well 
as  does  the  appropriator.  The  sympathies  of  most  of  the  people  in  the  arid 
mid  semiaried  regions  are  with  the  appropriator  and  it  will  be  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  riparian  proprietor  if  he  would  have  his  right  ascertained  and 
recorded.  There  is  really  nothing  new  or  startling  about  the  proposed  method 
of  adjudicating  water  rights.  The  courts  still  make  decrees  fixing  the  rights. 
The  only  purpose  of  having  the  commission  is  to  have  an  authorized  body  of 
men  to  act  as  referees  for  the  court  and  to  go  upon  the  ground  and  collect  the 
evidence  pertaining  to  the  rights  on  any  particular  stream.  The  proposed  law 
substitutes  the  paid  hireling  by  this  proposed  water  commission.  It  does  away 
with  the  collection  of  voluminous  and  worthless  testimony  which  under  the 
present  mode  of  litigating  rights  has  had  to  be  paid  for  by  the  parties  to  the 
litigation. 

Objection  No.  6  is  to  the  effect  that:  "All  water  rights  will  be  in  jeopardy  if 
the  new  water-commission  law  is  ratified  by  the  people." 

All  water  rights  are  now  and  have  been  in  jeopardy  ever  since  settlers  first 
started  using  water.  They  always  will  be  in  jeopardy  under  the  present  system 
of  litigating  rights.  The  proposed  law  will  have  the  effect  of  placing  rights 
adjudicated  by  the  commission  beyond  the  likelihood  of  attack.  If  there  should 
be  an  attack  on  these  rights,  the  State  would  always  be  a  party  in  interest  and 
a  grear  <!<ai  of  the  attacks  could  be  confined  to  contests  before  the  commission, 
Which  would  be  less  expensive  than  before  the  courts. 

ruder  present  existing  laws  one  can  go  upon  a  stream  and  file  a  notice  of 
appropriation  of  all  the  water  in  the  stream.  Then  he  can  go  into  court  and 
litigate  all  inferior  users  and  superior  users  on  the  stream.  The  inferior  users 
will  have  to  sue  him  to  prevent  him  from  taking  the  water  from  them  and  the 
superior  user  may  be  sued  by  him  to  compel  them  to  let  the  water  come  down 
to  him. 

The  State  engineer  of  Oregon  further  says  in  his  report:  "The  primary 
object  of  making  water  rights  definite  and  certain  through  adjudication  by  the 
board  of  control  is  to  furnish  a  proper  basis  for  the  protection  of  such  rights 
by  the  State.  The  accomplishment  of  this  object  furnishes,  at  the  same  time, 
the  only  safe  and  reliable  basis  for  nc-w  investments.  For  this  reason  no 
State  Which  fails  to  provide  such  system  of  water  records  and  public  super- 
\Njoii  of  stream  diversions  can  expect  to  secure  the  highest  development  of  its 
water  resources.  Private  capital  will  not  invest  without  such  records  and  in- 
formation." 

If  Oregon  and  Wyoming  and  the  other  States  having  similar  laws  find  that 
those  laws  do  not  retard  the  development'  of  those  Stales,  in  what  way  is  Cali- 
fornia so  peculiar  that  she  should  expect  disaster  by  the  adoption  of  such  laws? 
If  the  experience  of  the  other  western  irrigation  States  is  found  to  be,  as  it  is, 
that  the  new  method  of  adjudicating  rights  to  the  use  of  water,  tend  to  protect 
existing  water  rights  and  to  make  if  easier  and  safer  to  get  new  rights,  why 
should  not  California  expect  to  find  the  same  results  from  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  law? 

Your  seventh  objection  is  to  the  effect  that:  "The  proposed  method  of  deter- 
mining water  rights  is  cumbersome,  unwieldy,  and  extremely  and  needlessly 
oppressive  in  its  application  to  the  small  water  user." 

I  fear  you  do  not  understand  fully  the  procedure  proposed  by  the  new  law. 
The  commission  will  have  an  examination  made  of  a  stream  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  water  therein  and  the  amount  take  therefrom.  It  will 
then  hold  a  hearing,  on  the  ground,  not  in  San  Francisco  or  Sacramento,  but  at 
some  convenient  point  to  all  stream  users.  Here  they  will  take  the  statements 
of  the  various  stream  users  as  to  their  rights,  the  amount  they  use,  the  date 
of  their  priority,  the  season  when  they  use  the  water,  etc.  Within  due  time 
a  decision  or  finding  will  be  made  by  the  commission  and  placed,  for  public 
inspection,  at  some  convenient  place  where  the  stream  users  may  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  same  and  find  if  their  rights  have  been  properly 
adjudicated.  Then  the  matter  is  put  up  to  the  superior  court  of  the  county  in 
which  the  stream  system  is  situated.  Within  a  certain  length  of  time  there- 
after a  decree  adjudicating  the  rights  of  all  persons  on  the  stream  is  entered 
by  the  court.  Can  you  point  out  anything  in  that  procedure  that  is  oppressive 
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to  the  small  irrigationist?  What  is  there  unwieldy  or  cumbersome  about  that 
method  that  distinguishes  it  from  the  method  used  in  litigation  before  the 
courts  under  the  present  laws? 

We  again  come  back  to  the  statement  of  the  State  engineer  of  Oregon,  and 
the  reason  I  refer  to  him  so  frequently  is  that  he  is  an  authority  on  water 
questions,  not  only  in  his  own  State  but  in  others.  He  says,  rel.-itive  to  the 
method  of  adjudicating  water  rights  in  Oregon,  which  is  practically  the  same 
as  our  proposed  method  : 

"  The  board  of  control  is  an  administrative  body  having  only  subordinate 
judicial  powers.  While  it  has  much  the  same  power  as  a  court,  and  follows 
where  practicable  the  usual  procedure,  yet  it  is  free  to  depart  from  such  pro- 
cedure where  necessary  to  facilitate  action. 

"  It  operates  much  as  a  railroad  commission  or  board  of  health.  It  knows 
what  information  is  necessary  for  a  proper  determination  of  early  rights.  It 
goes  after  this  information  and  does  not  accumulate  thousands  of  pages  of 
useless  and  conflicting  evidence.  Its  success  has  been  largely  due  to  its  freedom 
in  this  respect.  Any  water  user  can  submit  his  claim  to  the  board,  if  he  so 
desires,  without  the  necessity  of  employing  an  attorney. 

"  These  determinations  are  not  only  inexpensive,  but  are  speedy  and  effective 
as  showrn  by  the  record.  The  members  of  the  board  are  employed  by  the  people 
of  the  State  for  this  particular  work.  It  is  to  their  interest  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  water  user  that  these  determinations  be  made  speedily  and  that  the 
determinations  are  effective." 

It  costs  an  Oregon  water  user  only  $10.50  to  get  a  good  and  final  title  to  his 
wrater  right,  which  is  safe  from  lawsuits.  In  strong  contrast  to  the  cost  of 
adjudicating  water  rights  in  Oregon  is  the  case  of  the  Eastside  Canal  Co.,  a 
California  water  user. 

The  Eastside  Canal  Co.,  in  a  recent  hearing  before  the  State  railroad  com- 
mission of  this  State,  produced  testimony  to  the  effect  that  it  had  a  decree  from 
the  superior  court  of  Merced  County  entitling  it  to  281  second-feet  of  water. 
That  by  reason  of  the  wrongful  diversion  of  such  water  by  Miller  &  Lux,  it 
had  for  15  years  been  litigating  the  latter-named  corporation.  The  supreme 
court  of  this  State  recently  handed  down  an  order  remanding  the  case  to  the 
court  below  for  new  trial.  Up  to  date  the  litigation  has  cost  the  canal  com- 
pany $300,000.  No  one  knows  how  much  it  has  cost  Miller  &  Lux.  If  they  had 
anything  to  show  for  this  great  outlay  of  money  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  but 
they  have  nothing,  and  wrill  not  have  anything,  even  if  the  court  should  finally 
decide  that  the  canal  company  was  entitled  to  the  water  that  the  decree  of 
the  court  of  Merced  County  had  given  it.  This  case  is  but  one  of  a  multitude 
of  similar  cases  that  might  be  cited. 

Your  objection  No.  8  is  to  the  effect  that :  "  The  bill  places  a  needless  burden 
upon  the  irrigationists  of  California  and  upon  the  taxpayers  generally,  for  no 
good  can  come  from  such  legislation." 

That  question  has  been  handled  in  the  answer  to  objection  No.  7.  The  pro- 
posed measure,  far  from  placing  a  needless  burden  upon  the  irrigationist  and 
taxpayer  of  California,  will  take  some  of  the  present  burden  of  never-ceasing  liti- 
gation off  their  shoulders.  Every  time  a  water  company  has  to  pay  for  liti- 
gating its  water  rights  the  customer  of  such  company  has  to  pay  for  it  in 
increased  rates.  Water  companies  are  allowed  to  put  such  fees  in  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  production.  This  is  true  of  power  companies.  Therefore  as  we, 
do  a\vay  with  such  litigation  we  reduce  the  burden  upon  the  small  irrigationist 
and  taxpayer  generally. 

California  is  not  so  unique  that  it  can  not  receive  the  same  benefits  from  this 
proposed  legislation  which  other  western  irrigation  States  have  found  to  be 
beneficial. 

Under  objection  No.  9  you  say:  "No  person  would  be  secure  in  his  rights 
because  the  commission  would  probably  be  guided  solely  by  what  is  termed 
'  public  policy,'  and  would  not  in  any  case  be  bound  by  precedent  or  law." 

How  could  the  proposed  commission  or  anyone  else,  even  if  it  wanted  to,  not 
be  bound  by  law?  And  ought  not  anybody  be  satisfied  if  he  gets  what  the  law- 
awards  to  him?  The  commission  would  be  composed  of  men  familiar  with  the 
matters  upon  which  they  are  to  pass  judgment,  and  their  acts  are  always 
scanned  and  approved  or  modified  by  the  courts.  I  can  not  just  see  what 
you  mean  when  you  say  that  the  commission  would  be  bound  by  public  policy 
and  not  by  law.  Laws  are  presumed  to  be  based  upon  public  policy.  You  surely 
can  not  mean  that  the  commission  will  take  away  vested  rights.  These  are  pro- 
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tected  not  only  in  section  33  of  the  act  itself,  but  by  every  constitution  in  the 
United  States. 

Objection  No.  10  is  to  the  effect  that:  "A  commission  created  by  the  pro- 
posed law  would  soon  be  swamped  with  work." 

This  objection  is  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the 
proposed  'law.  It  might  just  as  well  be  said  that  the  railroad  commission 
or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  abolished  because  they 
have  too  much  work.  If  the  commission  will  be  "  swamped  with  work,"  is 
there  not  great  need  for  it?  The  swamping  with  work  of  our  State  railroad 
commission  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  seems  to  me  to  be 
th«-  strongest  kind  of  proof  of  the  need  for  these  commissions. 

The  question  as  to  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  making  an  investigation  of 
any  stream  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commission.  Section  24  of  the  pro- 
posed act  provides,  in  part:  "Upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon  petition  signed 
by  one  or  more  claimants  requesting  the  ascertainment  of  the  relative  rights 
of  the  various  claimants,  *  *  *  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  water  com- 
mission, if  upon  investigation  it  finds  the  facts  and  conditions  are  such  as  to 
justify,  to  make  an  ascertainment  of  the  said  rights  *  *  *." 

And  would  it  not  expedite  and  cheapen  the  administration  of  justice  in 
water-right  adjudications  if  the  courts  should  refer  all  water  cases  to  a  com- 
mission representing  the  court  and  the  State,  to  gather  and  present  the  evi- 
dence? It  is  the  practice  of  the  United  States  courts  to  appoint  such  referees 
in  all  kinds  of  rases. 

I  recollect  that  yon  expressed  to  me,  verbally,  your  fear  that  irresponsible 
persons  would  cause  needless  and  frequent  investigations  of  the  relative  rights 
of  stream  users.  But  you  can  see  that  the  act  intends  that  the  commission 
shall  inquire  into  the  necessity  for  such  investigation.  Further,  when  a  stream 
has  once  been  adjudicated  by  the  commission,  it  will  not  have  to  be  adjudi- 
cated again.  One  adjudication  settles  the  rights  of  the  stream  users  for  all 
time,  for  nobody  could  appropriate  water  on  any  stream  without  the  consent 
of  the  water  commission.  If  any  person  to  whom  a  water  right  has  been  de- 
creed should  cease  to  use  the  water  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  work  an 
abandonment  of  the  right,  the  procedure  would  merely  be  that  anyone  wishing 
to  use  the  water  so  abandoned  would  merely  come  to  the  commission  and  apply 
for  the  same  in  like  manner  as  other  unappropriated  water  is  applied  for. 

Answering  your  objection  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  act  forbids  the 
sale  of  electricity  outside  of  the  State:  There  is  no  such  provision  in  the  pro- 
posed law.  Kven  the  supreme  court  of  this  State,  realizing  the  necessity  for 
stability  in  water  rights,  has  indhvtly  indorsed  the  proposed  law.  For  in 
Thayer  r.  California  Pevelopment  Co.  (164  Cal.,  117)  the  court  said:  "In  this 
State  the  water  supply  is  so  small  that  large  arreas  must  go  without  irriga- 
tion entirely.  Such  water  as  there  is  must  be  applied,  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
in  (plant  ities  sutlicient  to  make  the  lands  profitably  productive.  The  principal 
benefit  of  irrigation  comes  from  its  use  in  growing  vineyards  and  orchards. 
These  require  a  large  expenditure  and  a  permanent  water  supply  to  make  them 
profitable.  If  those  engaging  in  such  enterprises  know  that  they  must  be 
ready  always  to  divide  their  water  supply  with  those  in  the  vicinity  who  may 
subsequently  choose  to  engage  therein  such  enterprises  would  be  discouraged, 
the  development,  growth,  and  progress  of  the  State  would  be  much  retarded 
and  its  productive  capacity  greatly  decreased." 

To  epitomi/e  what  I  have  written,  the  proposed  law  will  give  a  quick,  inex- 
pensive, and  final  adjudication  of  water  rights.  It  will  enable  the  newcomer 
to  purchase  land  having  water1  rights  attached  and  to  know  that  such  water 
right  is  good.  One  contemplating  settlement  in  California  can  write  to  the 
water  commission  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  is  any  water  available  for 
the  land  he  may  expect  to  settle  upon.  It  will  enable  us  to  get  an  abstract 
of  water  right  which  will  be  as  reliable  as  an  abstract  of  a  land  title.  It  will 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  one  water  user  rolling  stones  into  the  ditch 
of  another  water  user  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  getting  too  much 
water,  as  I  have  been  told  has  been  done  in  your  own  coifnty.  It  will  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  water  users  protecting  their  rights  with  shotguns,  or 
lawyers,  or  both.  It  will  make  water  right  so  secure  that  a  water  user  who 
has  use  for  his  water  for  only  a  part  of  the  year  can,  without  fear  of  losing 
it,  permit  others  to  use  it  during  the  period  of  the  year  he  does  not  need  it, 
which,  under  our  present  laws,  no  water  user  does  do.  It  will  put  upon  the 
same  footing  of  security  as  land  titles  the  titles  to  water  rights.  Similar  laws 
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have  been  successful  in  other  States;  this  law  will  be  successful  in  this  State. 
Just  such  objections  were  made  against  the  enactment  of  the  Oregon  and  Wyo- 
ming laws  as  are  now  being  urged  against  the  proposed  California  law.  Oregon 
lias  had  the  law  for  five  years  ;  Wyoming  has  had  hers  for  over  20  years ;  neither 
State  would  do  away  with  its  present  law  and  go  back  to  the  old  system, 
which  was  the  system  under  which  California  is  now  working.  As  the  Oregon 
State  engineer  puts  it,  a  water-right  certificate,  issued  by  a  water  commission, 
is  "  a  record  evidence  of  the  holder's  right  to  water.  It  is  to  his  water  title 
what  a  patent  from  the  United  States  Government  is  to  his  land."  Armed  with 
F.uch  certificate  the  water  users  of  Oregon,  Wyoming,  and  other  States  are,  and 
the  wrater  users  of  California  will  be,  freed  from  the  necessity  of  constantly 
instituting  or  defending  lawsuits  concerning  their  water  rights. 

Judge  Bean,  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  Oregon,  said  in  a  suit 
involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  Oregon  law :  "  I  am  impressed  with  the 
soundness  of  the  view  that  a  proceeding  for  the  adjudication  and  determination 
of  the  right  to  use  water  within  the  State,  instituted  and  conducted  as  pro- 
vided in  the  legislative  act  of  1909,  is  in  effect  a  proceeding  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  through  an  administrative  or  executive  board  judicially  settled  in  an 
economical  and  practical  way,  the  right  of  various  claimants  to  the  use  of 
the  waters  of  a  stream,  or  source  of  supply,  and  thus  avoid  the  uncertainties 
as  to  water  titles  and  the  long  and  vexatious  controversies  concerning  the  same 
which  have  heretofore  retarded  the  material  development  of  the  State. 

(A  page  of  this  letter  is  missing  at  this  point.) 

The  new  law,  in  addition  to  the  features  herein  enumerated,  provides,  in 
section  40 :  "  The  State  water  commission  is  also  authorized  and  empowered 
to  investigate  any  natural  situation  available  for  reservoir  or  reservoir  sys- 
tems for  gathering" and  distributing  flood  or  other  waters  not  under  beneficial 
use  in  any  stream,  stream  system,  or  lake  or  other  body  of  wrater,  and  to  as- 
certain the  feasibility  of  such  projects,  including  the  supply  of  water  that  may 
thereby  be  made  available,  the  extent  and  character  of  the  areas  that  may 
thereby  be  irrigated,  and  make  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  project." 

I  have  much  more  information  along  these  lines  which  I  could  give  you,  but 
if  you  are  sufficiently  interested  you  will  probably  ask  for  it. 

One  word  in  closing.  You  must  remember  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the 
passage  of  any  laws,  however  meritorious,  but  we  have  here  the  groundwork 
of  a  law  that  is  sure  to  promote  the  growth  of  California.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  it,  don't  fight  it,  but  use  your  efforts  toward  improving  on  it, 
and  you  will  find  that  you  can  accomplish  more  good  for  your  community 
through  cooperation  than  you  can  by  being  an  outsider  and  going  it  alone. 

Finally,  you  want  to  remember  that  the  referendum  against  this  proposed 
measure-  was  secured  through  paid  agents  and  through  the  practice  of  fraud 
and  misrepresentation.  A  good  deal  of  the  opposition  was  procured  in  the 
cities,  and  a  vote  by  the  people  of  California,  upholding  the  referendum  and 
defeating  the  proposed  measure,  will  be  a  tacit  approval  by  the  people  of  the 
method  of  legislation  by  fraud  and  forgery,  as  in  the  case  of  the  red-light 
abatement,  blue  sky,  and  other  laws  passed  by  the  last  legislature. 

Now,  if  the  cities  can  prevent  the  acts  of  the  legislature  from  becoming  laws 
by  means  of  fraudulent  referendum  petitions,  a  city  can,  in  the  same  manner, 
get  up  an  initiative  petition  for  a  law  taking  away  from  the  country  and  the 
country  people  certain  rights  which  they  now  enjoy. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

HORACE  TILLARD  JONES, 
Attorney  lor  Conservation  Commission. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  tiuiimUiy,  September  J,  1911f — 9  a.  m. 
Present:  Chairman    Walsh,    Commissioners    Lennon,    Commons,    Garretson, 
O'Connell,  and  Weinstock.     William  ().  Thompson,  counsel. 
Chairman  WALSH.  We  will  proceed  now. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  I.  W.  HELLMAN,  JR. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 
HKLLMAX.  I.  W.   Ih-llnian,  jr. 

Chairman  WALSH.   What   is  your  business? 

Mr.   HKLLMAX.   Hanker. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  bank? 

Mr.  HKLLMAN.  Thai  is  a  little  bit  difficult.  Mr.  Walsh;  there  are  a  great  many. 

Chairman   WALSH.   -Just    name  them. 

Mr.  HELLMAX.  Wells  Fargo.  Nevada,  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 

Chairman  WALSH.   What  ollicial  position  do.  you  hold? 

Mr.   HKI.LMAX.   First    vice  president. 

Chairman  WAI. ML  Are  .\<m  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  May  of  this  year 
tin-re  was  a  threatened  lockout  in  the  painting  trades  in  this  eity  V 

Mr.   HKLI.MAN.    Y 

Chairman  WAI. MI.  I  will  pet' you  to  first  look  at  this  notice  and  state  when 
your  attention  was  first  called  to  it. 

Mr.  Ih-:i. i. MAX.  Mr.  Kellogg,  was  it  called  to  it  on  the  same  date  the  notice 
was  made,  May  4? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  The  notice  was  posted  the  day  before.  We  took  the  matter 
up,  I  think,  on  May  3,  if  the  lockout  was  to  take  effect  on  May  4. 

Mr    "ilKLi.MAN.    No;  the  lockout   was  to  take  elYeri 

Mr.  KKI.I.O<,<;.   It  is  stated  there  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  HKLI.MAX.  That  is  dated  San  FrancNeo,  Ma.\ 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  yourself  see  that  posted  on  any  building,  Mr. 
HellmanV 

Mr.  HKI, J.MAX.  No;  I  did  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  you  first  see  that  notice  or  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  HKLI.MAX.  Mr.  Kellogg  brought  it  to  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  F.  W.  Kellogg,  of  the  San  Francisco  Call? 

Mr.  HKI.I  MAN.  Yes,  sir. 

chairman  WALSH.  Was  your  attention  called  to  this  letter  written  by  Mr. 
1'.  H.  McCarthy,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  and  State  of  California  Build- 
ing Trades  Council,  addressed  t«>  Mr.  Coorge  A.  McCullen,  on  May  11?  You 
may  look  at  that  copy  if  you  will,  please. 

Mr.  HKLI.MAX.  Why,  this  letter  was  called  to  my  attention  on  the  day  of  the 
meeting  to  settle  the  matter. 

Chairman  WAT.SH.  On  the  day  of  the  meeting? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  please,  in  your  own  way,  state  just 
what  connection,  if  any,  you  had  with  that  matter,  the  matter  of  this  lockout—- 
the whole  story. 

Mr.  HKLL.MAX.  Why,  I  was  called  upon  by  Mr.  Kellogg,  who  told  me  that  he 
came  by  request  of  various  parties  in  interest,  and  asked  me  whether  I  would 
use  my  efforts  to  prevent  the  threatened  industrial  warfare  in  San  Francisco. 
I  presided  at  a  meeting  which  they  had  attempted  to  arrange  between  the 
building  trades  council  and  the  building  trades  employers'  association. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  anyone  with  Mr.  Kellogg? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  There  was  no  one  with  Mr.  Kellogg  at  the  time.  Mr.  Kellogg 
was  entirely  alone. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Then,  what  did  you  do  following  that,  please? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  I  said  that  I  would. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  action  was  taken? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  A  meeting  was  held  the  following  morning  in  the  Pacific 
Building. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  whose  office? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  At  the  office  of  the  employers' — no ;  let  me  see 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  It  was  at  the  council  room.  There  is  a  council  room  in  that 
building.  In  the  council  room  of  the  Pacific  Building,  where  the  employers 
meet  together. 

Mr.  BELLMAN.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  who  met  there  with  you,  Mr.  Hellman? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  Mr.  Kellogg  and  Mr.  Herbert  Pleischhacker  and  myself,  who 
ficted,  as  you  might  say.  judges  of  the  meeting. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  And  there  were  present  representatives  of  both  sides,  the 
employers'  association  and  the  building  trades'  council. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  they  represented  by  attorneys,  or  did  they  appear  in 
person? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  There  were  no  attorneys  present  whatever. 

Chairman  WALSH.  No  attorneys? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  No ;  appeared  for  themselves. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  do  you  recall  who  represented  the  workers  there? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  Well,  there  were  a  number  of  gentlemen  present,  but  I  should 
say  Mr.  P.  H.  McCarthy  represented  the  wrorkers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  who  represented  the  other  side,  if  anyone  in  par- 
ticular? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  remember  those  names,  gentlemen ;  and 
I  would  say,  for  your  information,  before  going  any  further,  that  full  minutes 
of  that  meeting  were  kept. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  could  those  minutes  be  found? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  Those  minutes,  I  think,  Mr.  Kellogg,  you  can  promise  to  obtain 
for  the  commission,  and  see  that  they  get  them,  can't  you? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  They  were  kept  by  the  shorthand  reporter  and  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  builders'  association. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Kellogg  for  them  w7hen  he  gets  on  the 
stand. 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  He  hasn't  them,  but  they  can  be  obtained  for  you ;  they  give 
the  full  details  of  the  meeting. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wrould  like,  if  you  could  without  those  minutes,  to  have 
you  state  just  what  was  done  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  Well,  the  meeting  opened  apparently  with  a  good  deal  of  feel- 
ing on  both  sides,  and  after  a  free  discussion,  in  which  order  wras  preserved,  it 
seemed  to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  all  of  them  that  all  of  these  matters 
had  best  be  left  to  arbitration,  if  possible.  There  was  no  vital  question  at 
interest  in  this  matter  which  could  not  with  fairness  be  left  to  arbitration. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  this  conference  last? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  Our  conference  lasted  from  half  past  10  in  the  morning,  with 
practically  no  intermission,  until  about  half  past  3  in  the  afternoon. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  could  you  state,  or  would  you  state,  concisely,  Mr. 
Hellman,  just  what  the  points  of  contention  were  between  the  parties? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  I  am  sorry  I  didn't  know  what  you  wranted,  gentlemen.  We 
have  that  all  down  in  writing. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  those  minutes? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  Yes ;  and  I  have  that  data  in  my  office,  also. 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  minute.  When  you  speak  of  those  minutes  being 
taken  down,  do  you  mean  that  the  wrhole  matter  was  taken  down  verbatim? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  Everything;  the  whole  discussion. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Oh,  they  are  not  minutes,  then;  they  are  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  what  took  place  at  the  meeting? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  that  is  very  fine ;  then  we  will  not  go  into  that  any 
further. 

Now,  w^as  there  any  agreement  at  the  time  the  conference  broke  up? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  Yes ;  there  was  a  decided  agreement ;  there  was  a  written 
agreement  which  was  dictated  by  myself  and  signed  by  the  various  parties  in 
interest. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  that  with  you,  Mr.  Kellogg? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  What? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  the  agreement  with  you? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here.    I  think  I  gave  you  that  agreement. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  I  can  give  that  to  you  in  case  yon  can't  get  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  like  very  much  if  you  will  do  so.  We  will  copy 
them  in  our  records  and  return  them  to  you. 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  The  agreement  in  so  many  words  provided  for — in  a  few 
words  provided,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  contracts  previously  entered  into 

(A  newspaper  clipping  was  handed  the  witness  by  the  sergeant  at  arms.) 

I  can  read  it  practically,  if  you  want  to. 

Chairman  AVALSH.  Very  good.     Read  it. 

Mr.  HELLMAN   (reading)  : 

"  So  far  as  the  question  in  argument  is  concerned  " — 

Of  course,  the  difficulty  in  the  matter,  gentlemen,  was  that  the  real  issue  had 
been  clouded  by  a  long  series  of  disputes  between  the  two  parties  In  interest, 
so  that  the  actual  matter  of  whether  wages  should  or  should  not  he  raised  was 
clouded  by  technicalities  until  it  was  almost  lost  sight  of  up  to  the  time  of  the 
conference. 

Chairman  AVALSH.  But  was  the  gist  of  the  controversy  a  question  of  wages 
alone? 

Mr.  HKI.I.MAX.  The  gist  of  the  controversy  when  it  came  up  to  us  was  a 
question — if  I  will  read  this,  you  will  see  exactly  what  it  is. 

Chairman  AATALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.   Hi:i .1  MAN   (reading): 

"  So  far  as  the  question  in  argument  is  concerned,  the  building  trades  council 
Insist  that  it  has  given  !)0  days'  notice  of  the  desired  change  of  the  rate  of  wages 
of  journeymen  painters.  The  building  trades  employers'  association  insists 
that  no  official  notice  of  the  desired  change  in  the  rate  of  wages  has  boon  given." 

In  other  words,  according  to  an  agreement  that  was  entered  into  the  previous 
year  between  the  building  trades  council  and  the  various  employers,  it  was 
agreed  that  90  days'  notice  should  be  given  of  any  desired  change  of  wages. 

"In  the  interest  of  harmony  and  the  desire  to  preserve  prosperity  in  the 
(ommunity,  both  are  willing  to  waive  this  point:  thai  so  far  as  the  jobs  now 
under  c«n;ract  are  concerned,  the  old  rate  of  wages.  -Sl."><>  per  day,  will  stand, 
;  nd  the  building  trades'  council  agrees  and  guarantees  that  competent  work- 
men will  be  immediately  forthcoming  to  complete  these  jobs  at  the  old  rate 
of  wages,  viz,  $4.50  per  day." 

The  explanation  of  that  point  being  that  the  building  trades'  council  has 
always  insisted  that  its  contracts  were  binding,  and  that  where  it  had  agreed 
on  a  certain  si-ale  of  wages  that  all  contracts  entered  into  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  that  agreement  would  be  carried  out;  and  in  pursuance  of  that  under- 
standing the  building  trades'  council  have  guaranteed  that  no  matter  whether 
the  wages  were  changed  or  nor  under  any  new  agreements  the  contracts  en- 
tered into  under  the  old  agreement  should  be  carried  out  in  full  at  the  old 
scale. 

"  That  the  matter  of  a  raise  in  wages  shall  be  submitted  to  a  board  of  arbi- 
trators; one  of  them  will  be  named  by  the  building  trades'  council  and  one 
of  them  will  be  named  by  the  building  trades  employers'  association,  and 
in  case  they  can  not  agree  these  two  so  named  shall  choose  a  third  member 
of  the  arbitration  board,  a  majority  decision  of  which  shall  be  final  and  bind- 
ing on  all  parties. 

"  It  is  agreed  and  understood  that  no  member  of  this  arbitration  board  shall 
be  a  member  of  either  organization." 

That  was  put  in  there  after  a  very  long  discussion,  the  idea  being  that  if 
possible  we  would  obtain  a  real  arbitration  board,  not  an  arbitration  board 
consisting  of  partisans  of  both  sides,  but  an  arbitration  board  who  should 
judge  of  the  situation  from  a  fair  veiwpoint  and  give  a  decision  in  conformity 
with  the  facts  and  the  evidence  put  before  them,  rather  than  have  the  usual 
arbitration  board  which  simply  consists  of  a  lot  of  partisans  who  choose  a 
third  or  fourth  or  fifth  arbitrator,  who  is  really  the  judge  in  the  case. 

I  think  that  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact  that  this  was  a  good  and  proper 
method  of  procedure  is  the  statement  that  the  two  arbitrators  met— 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  are  they,  please? 

Mr.  HKLT.MAN.  They  were  Mr.  Saroni,  the  head  of  the  American  Cracker  Co., 
and  Mr.  James  H.  Barry 
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Chairman  WALSH.  The  printer? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  The  master  printer.  I  think  the  best  example  of  this  as  a 
method  of  procedure  is  shown  when  I  am  able  to  state  that  they  met,  hold 
meetings,  heard  the  evidence  and  decided  the  case  without  appointing  a  third 
arbitrator. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  these  two  arbitrators  or  mediators  were  appointed 
by  your  committee? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  No,  sir;  the  two  arbitrators  were 'appointed  by  the  two  sides. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Had  you  ever  had  any  experience  as  an  arbitrator  be- 
fore, Mr.  Hellman — as  a  mediator  in  labor  disputes? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Nor  have  you  had  any  since? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  from  your  experience  do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
wise  thing  to  provide  some  sort  of  board  of  mediation  that  could  take  up 
matters  of  this  kind  before  reaching  an  actue  stage? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  Permanent  board? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  better  board  could  not  be  appointed 
in  each  case  in  case  of  necessity. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  each  individual  case? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  say,  with  the  employers  organized  properly 
and  the  employees  organized  properly,  that  the  system  you  adopted  is  about  as 
good  as  human  ingenuity  could  devise? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  I  really  wouldn't  want  to  claim  that.  It  certainly  acted  well 
in  this  case,  and  I  think  that  both  sides  were  as  nearly  satisfied  as  it  is  possible 
for  two  sides  in  an  argument  to  be. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  were  the  contentions  bitter  at  the  outset? 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  The  contentions  were  most  bitter  at  the  outset.  'So  bitter 
that  a  lockout  had  already  been  ordered  and  a  strike  was  in  effect.  The  paint- 
ers were  on  strike.  A  general  lockout  of  the  building  trades  had  been  ordered, 
si  nil  when  this  matter  was  settled,  at  half  past  3  or  so  in  the  afternoon,  it  was 
within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  the  last  minute  that  would  have  stopped  a  general 
lockout  of  the  building  trades  in  San  Francisco. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.  Much  obliged  to  yon,  Mr.  Hellman.  I  will 
get  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  from  Mr.  Kellogg. 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  There  is  more  of  this  matter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  we  can  have  a  copy  of  this  clipping  submitted  in  evi- 
dence and  Mr.  Kellogg  can  tell  me  where  we  can  get  a  report  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  Will  I  be  excused? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes.    Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  HELLMAN.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Kellogg. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  FREDERICK  W.  KELLOGG. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  Frederick  W.  Kellogg. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  Publisher. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  publishing  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  As  a  proprietor,  for  15  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business  at  the  present  time  here? 

Mr,  KELLOGG.  Publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  Post. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  publish  any  other  paper? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  Not  actively.     I  am  interested  in  other  papers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  you  are  the  F.  W.  Kellogg  mentioned  in  this  letter 
of  May  11,  1914,  from  the  committee  of  the  building  trades  employers'  asso- 
ciation, I  believe;  and  I  secured  that  from  you? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  your  attention  called  to  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
McCarthy,  the  president  of  building  trades'  councils,  of  date  May  11,  1914,  of 
which  this  is  a  copy? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  Yes,  sir ;  this  copy  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  McCarthy. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  call  my  attention  to  this  notice  which  you  may 
describe  into  the  record  yourself— what  it  is? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  This  was  a  notice  which  was  printed,  evidently,  on  May  4 — 
dated  May  4 — and  which  stated  that  unless  the  striking  painters  returned  to 
their  work  that  there  would  be  a  general  lockout  of  all  building  trades  in  San 
Francisco  and  vicinity,  and  these  notices  were  actually  posted  on  every  job,  you 
might  say,  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  and,  I  think — I  may  be  wrong  in 
that — in  Berkeley  and  Alameda ;  but  I  know  they  were  posted  on  every  job  in 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  take  the  matter  up  at  the  inception  and 
tell  this  commission  how  your  attention  was  called  to  it,  the  motives  that  actu- 
ated you,  and  what  you  did. 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  My  attention  was  called  to  it,  first,  by  a  number  of  business 
men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  First,  did  you  have  any  direct  personal  interest  in  it  or 
any  corporation  that  you  represented? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  No,  sir ;  none.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  it  by  a  number 
of  retailers  in  the  city,  who  told  me  they  thought  if  this  lockout  went  into  effect 
it  would  be  a  tremendous  disaster  to  San  Francisco;  that  San  Francisco  was  in 
no  position  to  have  any  controversy  between  labor  and  capital  or  between  em- 
ployers and  labor. 

I  then  found  a  copy  of  this  notice  posted  on  various  buildings,  and  I  went 
to  see  Mr.  McCarthy.  I  first:  went  to  see  Mr.  Hellman,  with  whom  I  had  a 
banking  business.  Mr.  Hellman  was  out  of  the  city  that  morning.  I  then  wont 
to  see  Mr.  Fleishhacker  in  the  Anglo  Uank,  and  I  said,  "Mr.  Fleishhacker,  this 
is  a  matter  of  tremendous  importance  to  this  city,  not  only  in  its  immediate 
effect  but  in  its  general  effect  <m  the  Nation.  There  is  a  general  impression 
that  has  gone1  abroad  throughout  this  country  that  no  labor  conditions  can  be 
settled  in  San  Francisco  without  a  conflict  and  actual  violence.  I  believe  that 
they  can  be  settled  if  the  people  of  this  community  will  take  a  little  interest 
in  it."  Mr.  Fleishhacker  said,  "Mr.  Kellogg,  what 'do  you  want  me  to  do?"  I 
said.  "I  want' you  to  go  with  me  and  call  on  Mr.  McCarthy,  I*.  H.  McCarthy." 
He  said,  "I  cnn't  go  this  morning,  but  I  will  go  with  you  at  half  past  2 
o'clock."  At  half  past  2  o'clock  I  went  with  Mr.  Fleishhacker  and  wo  called 
on  Mr.  McCarthy.  We  found  Air.  McCarthy  perfectly  willing  to  cooperate  with 
us.  lie  laid  before  us  all  the  facts  at  his  command,  and  he  turned  over  this 
letter,  dated  May  11,  to  me. 

(Mum-man  WAI. sir.  I>id  you  ascertain  afterwards  that  the  facts  were  accu- 
rately stated? 

Mr.  KKLLOGG.  I  think  the  facts  were  very  accurately  stated  in  this  letter. 
There  is  one  sentence  in  the  letter  which  he  has  written  to  the  master  builders 
which  reads: 

"The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  have  a  few  level-headed,  conscientious  men 
sit  down  and  nrraiigo  this  matter  within  the  law  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
city  and  its  people." 

That  seemed  to  me  a  splendid  text  to  begin  our  work  on.  And  after  we  got 
through  with  our  discussion  of  this  letter.  I  turned  to  Mr.  McCarthy  and  I 
sai-l.  "You  say  as  follows,  '.just  as  I  have  stated  in  your  letter';  now  do  you 
really  mean  that?"  He  said,  "Absolutely."  "Well,"  I  said,  "if  you  do,  will 
you  leave  this  matter  to  two  men  who  can  arrange  a  course  of  procedure,  and 
will  you  abide  by  such  a  decision,  by  any  decision  that  arises  out  of  the  course 
of  procedure  prescribed  by  these  individuals?"  He  looked  at  Mr.  Fleishhackor 
and  he  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  he  said,  "I  will  if  Mr.  Fleishhacker 
is  one  of  those  men,  and  if  you  are  the  other."  I  said,  "  Excuse  me,  I  would 
rather  be  left  out  of  it.  I  think  we  can  get  somebody  else  to  serve  better  than 
I,  than  myself,  and  I  suggest  the  name  of  I.  W.  Hellman,  jr."  He 
"  Splendid,  I  will  leave  it  to  those  two  men,  if  you  can  get  the  other  side  to 
follow  the  course  of  procedure  prescribed  by  those  individuals,  the  building 
trades  council  will  agree  to  follow  that  method."  I  said,  "Mr.  McCarthy,  I 
can't  say  anything  now  as  to  what  the  other  side  will  do.  but  I  will  try  to  see 
them  and  I  will  let  you  know.  Will  you  kindly  wait  in  your  office  until  you 
hoar  from  me?"  He  said.  "What  time  do  you  think  that  will  be?"  I  said, 
"by  5  o'clock." 

irman  WALSH.  Can  you  tell  from  the  date  of  the  letter  what  date  it  wa> : 
was  it  the  day  before  the  day  the  letter  was  written? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  I  think  it  was  on  May  11,  the  same  date  this  letter  was  written. 
May  11.  I  finally  was  able  to  attend  an  executive  session  of  the  building 
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trades  employers'  association  in  which  every  member  of  that  association  was 
present. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  members  are  there? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  I  think  thorp  were  something  like 
20  men  present,  and  I  was  informed  when  I  got  there  that  their  full  mem- 
bership was  present  at  that  meeting.  That  was  about  a  quarter  of  5  in  the 
afternoon  when  I  got  there.  I  was  with  them  for,  T  should  say,  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours,  and  finally  this  letter  was  drafted  which  you  have 
here,  and  which  reads: 

"Mr.  F.  W.  KELLOGG, 

Publisher  San  Francisco  Call,  S<ni  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  DEAR  SIR  :  After  your  appearance  in  front  of  our  committee.  I  am  instructed 
to  inform  you  that  the  following  motion  was  duly  made,  seconded,  and  carried 
unanimously : 

"  'That  inasmuch  as  the  committee  representing  the  building  trades  employ- 
ers' association  have  been  requested  to  confer  with  Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman.  jr.,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  and  representatives  of  the  building  trades'  council, 
relative  to  the  controversy  existing  between  said  building  trades  employers' 
association  and  said  building  trades'  council,  we,  therefore,  consent  to  meet 
with  said  parties  in  room  233  of  the  Pacific  Building,  at  11  a.  m.,  on  Tuesday, 
May  12,  1914.' 

"  Yours,  respectfully, 

"  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BUILDING  TRADES  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
"  By  GEO.  S.  MCCALLUM,  Secretary." 

When  I  got  back  to  my  office  I  telephoned  to  Mr.  McCarthy  and  found  that 
he  was  still  waiting  at  his  office.  I  think  that  that  was  after  7  o'clock,  wasn't 
it — a  little  after  7  o'clock? 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  the  evening? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  Yes.  And  he  said  that  he  would  be  there  with  representatives 
of  their  organization  the  next  morning  at  the  appointed  time.  Mr.  HelJman 
and  Mr.  Fleishhacker  both  asked  me  to  go  with  them  to  this  meeting,  and  I 
attended  the  meeting  with  them.  Mr.  Fleishhacker  was  not  there  at  the  start ; 
he  did  not  come  in  until  about  a  quarter  of  12  o'clock.  Mr.  Hellman  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  meeting.  He  stated  the  matter  very  fairly  and  very  concisely, 
and  we  asked  for  evidence  to  be  submitted  by  both  sides.  That  evidence  was 
submitted.  The  principal  point  that  was  submitted,  in  my  opinion,  was  that 
the  master  builders  employers'  association,  the  builders  employers'  associa- 
tion claimed  that  no  90-day  notice  had  been  given,  and  therefore  the  strike — 
the  lockout  was  justifiable.  Mr.  McCarthy  produced  a  publication  issued  by 
their  own  association,  I  think  the  date  of  which  was  in  January,  in  which  they 
referred,  in  print,  in  their  own  publication,  to  the  fact  that  this  90-day  notice 
had  been  served.  The  session  was  very  stormy  at  the  start,  but  finally  when  the 
agreement  was  entered  into  the  ill-feeling  seemed  to  be  very  largely  dissipated, 
and  I  think  it  was  very  largely  dissipated,  by  reason  of  the  judicial  bearing 
and  action  of  Mr.  Hellman  himself  in  insisting  that  the  evidence — that  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  matters  at  issue. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  arbitrators  appointed  were  to  report  before  a 
certain  hour  to  Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman  at  the  bank  (I  think  that  is  set  forth  in  the 
agreement),  and  at  the  request  of  all  parties  in  interest  I  remained  at  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  date  of  May  12,  and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hellman  and  Mr. 
Fleishhacker  and  Mr.  McCarthy  and  the  others  in  interest  I  served  with  Mr. 
Hellman  and  Mr.  Fleishhacker.  The  outcome  seemed  to  me  particularly  grati- 
fying to  everybody  in  San  Francisco. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  gist  of  the  contention,  what  was  the  point 
of  contention? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  The  sole  contention  was  that  every  man  in  this  city  should  be 
locked  out  because  the  painters  had  failed  to  give  the  90  days'  notice. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  the  demands  of  the  painters?  What  was  con- 
tained in  the  90  days'  notice? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  The  demand  of  the  painters,  the  original  controversy  of  the 
painters,  was  the  painters'  association  entered  into  a  contract  with  what  is 
known  as  the  master  painters.  That  was  entered  into,  I  think,  September,  1913. 

That  contract  contained  a  particularly  obnoxious  clause,  and  on  account  of 
that  clause.  I  understood  from  Mr.  McCarthy,  that  they  refused  to  sanction  that 
contract.  That  clause  stated  that  no  work  done  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
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or  in  the  vicinity,  could  be  done  by  any  union  man  who  agreed  to  that  contract, 
unless  the  work  was  done  through  one  of  the  master  painters.  In  other  words?, 
even  if  I  employed  union  labor  in  the  conduct  of  the  Call,  I  could  at  no  time 
employ  a  union  painter  unless  I  made  a  contract  with  one  of  less  than  a  score 
of  master  painters  in  this  city. 

Chairman  WAT.SII.  How  long  had  that  been  in  force? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  How? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Had  that  been  in  force  prior? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  That  contract  was  being  operated  under  by  the  painters'  union 
without  the  sanction  of  the  building  trades  council  of  this  city.  They  were 
notified  that  the  building  trades  council  would  not  recognize  that  contract,  and 
that  they  must  enter 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  The  building  trades  council? 

Mr.  KKLLOGG.  Yes;  the  building  trades'  council  notified  the  painters'  union 
that  it  would  not  recognize  that  contract,  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  the  princi- 
ples of  the  building  trades'  council,  and  that  they  must  enter  into  a  new  conract 
with  the  master  painters 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  question  of  wages  in  it? 

Mr.  KEI.LOCG.  The  question  of  wages  at  that  time  was  not  involved,  as  I 
understand  it.  It  was  simply  that  question  that  appeared  before  the — it  was 
simply  that  question  of  whether  the  work  should  be  done  through  certain 
individuals. 

I  understand  that  the  matter  then  proceeded — that  they  took  up  the  question 
of  a  new  contract.  When  they  took'  up  the  new  question  the  painters,  as  I 
understand  it.  demanded  :">()  cents  a  day  more,  because.  ;is  they  claimed,  it  had 
been  promised  to  i' 

I  will  only  say.  gent I'-men.  that  at  the  time  I  went  to  this  meeting,  and 
where  I  first  met  the  employers'  association.  I  took  occasion  to  find  that  in 
a  urreai  many  cities  of  the  1'nited  States  the  wages  of  the  painters  and  the 
wages  of  the  carpenters  are  practically  the  same,  but  that  in  the  city  of  San 
rraiicisco  the  wages  of  the  painter*  and  the  wages  of  the  carpenters  were 
not  the  same.  The  painters  were  receiving  50  cents  a  day  less  than  the 
carpenters, 

I  laid  that  evidence  before  the  employers'  association.  It  seemed  to  me. 
my  opinion  was,  listening  to  the  evidence  of  both  sides,  that  very  hasty  action 
had  been  taken  by  the  employers'  association  in  this  matter,  that  they  had 
taken  an  action  that  would  throw  practically  eight  to  ten  thousand  mechanics 
and  laboring  men  out  of  work  in  this  city  immediately,  and  in  my  opinion 
there  would  have  been  .'iO.OOO  out  of  work  inside  of  two  weeks  on  account  of 
liiese  men  losing  their  positions. 

And  from  the  evidence  1  was  convince^!  that  the  action  was  hasty,  and  they 
had  taken  it  wothout  due  consideration  of  the  facts.  I  will  say  that  both  the 
employers'  ;. -social  ion  and  the  building  trades  council  seemed  to  welcome 
the  mediation  which  we  brought  about.  When  the  heat  of  argument  was 
eliminated  both  bodies  se.-'ined  to  be  intensely  fair. 

Mr.  McDonald,  of  the  building  trades  council,  made  a  very  fair  statement 
at  our  meeting  mi  May  1L'.  And  he  challenged  ihe  employers'  association  to 
point  to  a  single  instance  where  they  had  broken  an  agreement  after  they 
had  entered  into  it.  There  was  one  or  two  answers  to  that  that  claimed  that 
they  had  broken  their  agreements  in  a  minor  way,  but  the  final  admission  was 
that  the  building  trades  council  had  kept  its  agreements  in  this  city.  Now, 
I  don't  know  as  I  can  add  any  more  except 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  the  result  of  the  conference,  what  became  of  the 
clause  in  the  contract  limiting  the  right  to  the  use  of  union  labor  that  was 
disposed  of? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  Well,  that  naturally  was  automatically  disposed  of,  because  I 
understand  such  a  contract  will  never  bo  accepted  by  the  building  trades 
council. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Oh,  yes;  they  disposed  of  that  themselves  before  you 
got  to  them? 

Mr.  KKLLOGG.  I  imagine  that  that  would  be  automatically  disposed  of  be-. 
cause  it  is  manifestly  so  unfair. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  as  to  the  wages? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  As  to  the  wages,  the  wages  were  agreed  upon ;  the  final  out- 
come is  on  June  11,  1914.  I  can  read  the  report  [reading  from  newspaper 
clipping]  : 
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"The  dispute  between  the  painters  ami  the  building  trade  employers,  which 
for  a  time  threatened  to  result  in  a  general  building  trades  lockout  in  San 
Francisco,  has  been  settled  by  a  compromise,  according  to  announcement  made 
this  afternoon. 

"  The  wage  question  has  been  settled  by  the  arbitrators — James  H.  Barry, 
named  by  the  building  trades  council,  and  Louis  Saroni,  named  by  the 
building  trades  employers'  association. 

"  They  handled  the  matter  as  real  arbitrators  and  arrived  at  their  decision 
without  calling  in  a  third  arbitrator,  as  they  were  empowered  to  do. 

"The  original  demand  of  the  painters  was  $5  a  day  on  all  work  from  last 
January.  When  this  demand  was  not  granted  a  strike  was  ordered  on 
April  1.5. 

"  This  was  followed  by  the  announcement  of  a  lockout  on  May  13  in  all 
building  trades  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  This  was  averted  by  the 
efforts  of  the  mediators,  who  induced  the  employers  and  the  trades  council 
to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration. 

"  The  mediators  were  I.  W.  Hellman,  jr.,  and  Herbert  Fleishhacker,  bankers, 
and  F.  W.  Kellogg,  publisher  of  the  Call  and  Post. 

"This  is  the  award  of  Saroni  and  Barry,  the  arbitrators,  fixing  the  rate  of 
pay  for  journeymen  painters  on  all  contracts  entered  into  after  May  13: 

"  '  On  all  contracts  filed  in  the  office  of  the  board  of  public  works  between  the 
dates  of  May  14,  1914,  and  December  31,  1914  (both  dates  inclusive),  on  all 
work  not  specified  in  any  previous  contracts,  and  performed  between  those  two 
dates,  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  $4.75  per  day,  for  a  day  of  eight 
hours. 

"  '  On  all  contracts  filed  in  the  office  of  the  board  of  public  works  after 
December  31,  1914,  and  on  all  work  not  specified  in  any  previous  contracts  and 
performed  after  that  date,  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  the  minimum 
wage  for  journeymen  painters  for  a  day  of  eight  hours  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
$5  per  day.' 

"Copies  of  the  award  were  this  afternoon  sent  to  the  employers'  associa- 
tion and  the  council  and  the  mediators  as  well." 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  Mr.  Kellogg,  did  it  develop  in  that  discussion  there 
that  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  arbitrate  this  matter,  to  mediate  it? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  The  only  effort  that  had  been  made  with  the  parties  at  interest 
was  by  individuals,  so  far  as  I  could  learn. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So,  within  less  than  a  day  of  the  time  that  a  general 
lockout  occurred,  you  just  did  this  incidentally  yourself,  just  happened  along 
and  did  it  of  your  own  volition? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  say 

Chairman  WTALSH.  But  you  took  it  up  with  the  two  mediators? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  And  you  just  did  it  from  this  public  standpoint? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  has  the  result  of  your  experience  in  this  matter  been 
that  you  have  given  the  subject  of  arbitration  any  thought? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  I  have  always  given  the  subject  of  arbitration  very  serious 
thought. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  then,  what  sort  of  machinery  from  your  stand- 
point should  there  be  to  take  up  matters  of  that  kind?  Now,  suppose  some  in- 
dividual in  the  city  had  not  taken  it  up  here;  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  serious 
result  might  have  happened  to  the  people  engaged  in  the  industry  and  to  the 
public  generally — have  you  thought  of  any  machinery  that  could  be  devised  by 
which  such  matters  could  be  taken  up  regularly? 

Mr.  KELLOGG.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  enough  interested  men  in 
San  Francisco  at  any  time  that  they  will  take  an  active  interest  individually  in 
seeing  peace,  business  peace,  established  in  this  community  for  them  to  proceed 
almost  along  the  line  that  we  proceeded.  Now,  at  the  time  that  we  took  this 
mailer  up,  at  the  time  it  was  suggested,  I  didn't  know  that  almost  identically 
the  same  thing  had  been  done  in  New  York  City  in,  you  might  say,  the 
garment  association,  where  they  have  what  they  call  there  their  protocol.  It 
did  seem  to  me  that  it  is  very  easy  in  San  Francisco,  and  I  speak  from  an 
experience  of  publishing  newspapers  in  a  great  many  cities — it  seemed  to  me 
that  it  was  very  easy  to  bring  capital  and  labor  together  here.  I  have  had  it 
stated  to  me  many  times  by  many  individuals  that  labor  conditions  in  San 
Francisco  were  absolutely  impossible;  that  there  must  be  almost  a  violent- 
thai  there  must  be  violent  conflict  between  capital  and  labor. 
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I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  I  don't  believe  it.  I  have  lived  in  a  great  many 
cities,  and  I  do  not  believe  conditions  are  any  worse  in  this  dry  than  any  other 
city  I  have  lived  in.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  if  the  very  business  men  and  the 
very  individuals  who  have  had  so  much  to  say  that  violence  is  necessary  ami 
that  conflict  is  necessary  and  that  there  must  be  one  side  decisively  licked 
before  we  will  have  permanent  peace.  I  believe  they  are  all  wrong  and  I  believe 
if  the  effort  was  made  along  this  line  for  peace  we  never  will  have  any  labor 
difficulties  in  this  city.  And  I  am  convinced  that  the  prosperity  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, just  the  same  as  the  prosperity  of  any  other  city,  absolutely  demands 
such  a  course.  Now,  I  do  believe  compulsory  arbitration  is  absolutely  wrong. 
I  believe  that  political  arbitration,  that  is,  designated  by  any  political  com- 
mission or  any  party  commission,  is  wrong.  I  believe  arbitration,  to  be  effective, 
must  come  very  largely,  because  the  people  of  the  community  and  the  promi- 
nent people  and  men  and  good  citizens  take  an  active  interest  in  bringing 
about  this  arbitration.  I  am  convinced  from  my  coin  ad  with  ihe  labor  leaders 
of  this  city  that  they  are  good  citizens.  I  am  convinced  from  my  contact  with 
the  men  who  are  in  the  employers'  association  that  they  are  good  citizens,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  they  do  not  wane  any  conflict. 

Chairman  WAI.SII.  lioth  sides  mev   ibis  proposition  of  your  with  indulgence; 

Mr.  KKLLOUU.  Yes,  sir;  both  sides  met   it   with  intelligence. 

Chairman   WALSH.  And  public  spirit? 

Mr.  KKLLO«;C.  And  public  spirit.  I  do  not  believe  thai  ii  would  have  been 
met  with  public  spirit  if  the  mediators  had  not  themselves  asked  them,  ami 
each  of  them,  to  meet  it  with  public  spirit  atid  eliminate  all  past  history,  all 
old  fcud>  and  disagreements  and  consider  this  proposition  solely  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  city. 

Chairman  WAI.SII.  That  is  all  '  -tlon  you  have  to  make?  Very  much 

obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Kellogg. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  will  you  please  take  the  stand? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  P.  H.  MCCARTHY. 

Chairman  WALSH.  T'pon  considering  the  matter  of  the  letter  that  you  intro- 
duced here,  that  you  wrote,  the  commission  concluded  that  it  might  be  well  to 
jusi  have  a  sketch  of  this  entire  painters'  matter,  so  that  we  recalled  this 
little  public-  hearing  for  (his  morning.  This  seems  to  have-  been  gone  over  very 
thoroughly.  We  thought  in  justice  to  you  you  should  be  here  when  it  was 
done,  as  perhaps  you  might  have  some  further  observation  to  make  on  it 
briefly.  We  don't  want  to  go  outside  of  this  one  painters'  matter. 

Mr.  McC.MMjn.  Only  this.  First,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  listened  to  Mr. 
Hellman  and  Mr.  Kellogg,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  if  Mr.  Fleishhacker 
was  here  he  would  testify  in  the  same  manner  to  the  best  of  his  recollection. 
K\ei\  thing  they  have  said  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  every  - 
.  The  answers  they  have  given  are  absolutely  in  accordance  with  the 
in  the  cas<>  as  I  recall  them.  Simply  I  wish  to  mention  here  what  possi- 
bly was  not  called  to  their  attention,  and  as  a  result  they  didn't  bring  it  out: 

The  building  trades  council  of  this  city,  and  this  State  building  trndes  council, 
over  which  I  preside,  have  for  the  past  14  years,  yes — approximately  15  years 
now — solemnly  resolved  in  favor  of  arbitration.  In  other  words,  they  stand 
unalterably  for  arbitration,  not  compulsory  arbitration,  for  when  arbitration 
becomes  compulsory  it  ceases  to  be  arbitration. 

The  council  has  reached  that  train  of  thought  through  those  of  us  who  have 
for  many  years  guided  their  destinies,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  believe  and  we 
feel  that  on  reflection  all  thinking  people  will  believe  that  when  one  side  or 
the  other  resolves  on  arbitration,  the  community,  the  State,  or  Nation  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  the  subject  may  demand,  will  be  with  the  side  that  demands 
arbitration,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  presentation  of  any  matter,  both  parties 
agreeing,  can  so  arrange  the  subject  that  the  chaff  must  be  separated  from  the 
corn,  and  all  of  the  extraneous  matters  that  creep  into  most  any  kind  of  dispute 
will  be  eliminated  and  the  meat  of  the  situation  reached. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  the  facts  have  been  covered  in  this  particular  con- 
troversy very  well  by  Mr.  Kellogg? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Absolutely;  save  and  except  that  thought  you  don't  want  to 
get  away  from,  to  wit :  That-  the  building  trades  council  from  the  beginning 
stood  for  arbitration,  plus  this  further  fact,  the  cause  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Certain  witnesses  have  testified  here  that  there  is  a 
closed  contract  such  as  Mr.  Kellogg  testified  has  existed  in  the  painters'  organi- 
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xution.   also  existing  in   Hit1  bricklayers',  electrical   workers',  ami  plumbers';   is 
that    true? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Absolutely  untrue. 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  is  no  such  provision  as  that — you  know  the  one  10 
which  I  refer,  I  will  not  try  to  quote  it. 

Mr.  McC.MiTHY.  I  described  it  in  my  testimony  the  other  day,  to  wit:  The 
building  trades  council  will  not  stand  for  a  contract  entered  into  between 
members  of  the  building  trades  council  associated  with  any  particular  depart- 
ment of  the  building  industry  wherein  they  will  agree  to  work  only  for  members 
of  that  organization  in  the  employing  class.  We  don't  believe  that  is  fair.  We 
do  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country,  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  sub- 
ject, will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  not  fair. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prof.  Commons  will  ask  you  one  question.  He  has  been 
following  it. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  understand  from  the  building  trades  employers 
that  there  are  these  four  master  employers'  associations  that  they  will  not  admit 
to  their  organization  on  the  ground  that  they  have  this  exclusive  arrangement 
wirh  the  unions. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Is  that  strong 
enough?  Nothing  could  be  further  removed  from  the  truth.  They  will  not 
join  this  California  Employers'  Association  because  they  know  no  honest  man 
can  believe  in  its  principles. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  are  those  four  trades?     I  remember  only — 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  There  are  many  others.  There  are  approximately  11  belong 
to  it. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  ones  they  refuse  admittance  are  the  brick- 
layers, electrical  workers,  plumbers,  and  there  was  one  other. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  plasterers  do  not  belong,  and  the  painters  did  not  belong 
until  they  got  into  trouble,  and  the  cause  of  their  trouble  was  that  the  build- 
ing trades  council  absolutely  declared  that  the  journeymen  cease  their  associa- 
tion with  the  master  painters,  that  they  give  up  their  illegal  and  uncalled  for 
contract  to  work  for  only  master  painters,  and  that  unless  they  did  so  cease 
the  building  trades  council  would  not  allow  them  to  work.  Then  when  they  got 
into  trouble,  because  the  journeymen  painters  continued  their  association 
with  the  master  painters,  the  master  painters  would  be  willing  to  give  them  $7 
a  day,  and  they  could  well  give  it  to  them,  but  the  owner  of  this  property  and 
all  other  property  would  have  to  pay  it.  The  building  trades  council  is  not 
standing  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  when  the  master  painters  got  into  trouble 
with  the  building  trades  council  through  the  council's  effort  to  set  them 
right,  they  went  into  the  California  Employers'  Association,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Employers'  Association  through  those  who  guided  its  destiny  were  low 
enough  to  take  them  in  at  that  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  thank  you,  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  You  are  entirely  welcome. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  will  now  adjourn  the  public  hearing. 
(Whereupon,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  Saturday,  September  5,   1914,  the  con- 
tinued public  hearing  was  closed.) 
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Los  ANGELES.  CAL.,  Tuesday,  September  S,  I91-f{ — 10  a.  m. 

Present :  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  Commons,  Garretson.  Weinslock, 
and  O'Connell.  William  O.  Thompson,  counsel. 

lirman    WALSH.   You    may    proceed,    Mr.    Thompson.     Mr.    Garretson    will 
be  here  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Gen.  Otis,  please  take  the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEN.  HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Please  give  us  your  name,  business  addivss,  and  your  bu.si- 

Gen.  OTIS.  IT.  G.  Otis:  business  address-.  Times  Building. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  arc  the  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times? 

(Jen.  OTIS.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  you  the  sole  owner  of  the  paper? 

Gen.  OTIS.   No;   I  am  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  arc  interested  ;is  a  stockholder? 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  am  a  majority  owner. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Majority  owner? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.    How  long  have  you  been  publisher  of  the  Los  An-eles  Times? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Nearly  a  third  of  a  century. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  during  that  time  have  you  had  any  agreements  with 
lixations  of  workingmen? 
:i.  OTIS.    Yes:   we  have  had  agreements. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  When  first  did  you  have  agreements  with  the  labor  organi/a- 
tiims.  and  what  organizal  ions  were  they  with? 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  came  into  the  establishment  in  the  year  1RS2.  Tt  was  a  very 
small  affair  then — a  very  small  newspaper — and  it  was  a  small  town.  We  em- 
ployed union  men.  We  had  not  any  very  distinct  agreements,  or  at  least  no 
agreements,  written  agreements,  with  any  local,  but  we  had  union  men  and 
paid  the  rates  then  prevailing. 

Chairman   WAI.SH.  What  date  was  that,  please? 

Gen.   OTIS.  That   was  in  1882. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   Well,  at  any  time  after  that,  General,  did  you  have  eiti 
written  or  verbal  agreement  with  any  labor  organization? 

Gen.  OTIS.   Yes;  we  ha-1  a  verbal  airrc.Mnent  and  we  had  a  written  agree' 
We  had  first  a  strike  in  the  year  1890,  and  the  union  men  walked  out  of  the 
establishment.     We  refused  to  yield  to  their  demands,  and  after  the  strike  we 
employed  nonunion  men  and  have  employed  them  since. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  But  prior  to  that  time,  from  1882  to  1890 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  dealt  with  the  organizations? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes;  we  dealt  with  the  organizations. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  did  the  strike  of  isix)  last,  about? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Well,  in  a  sense,  it  lasted  one  day. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  what  crafts  then  went  out  on  strike? 

Gen.  OTIS.   Pardon  me;  I  didn't  quite  hear. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  crafts,  the  compositors  and  the  pressmen? 

Gen.  OTIS.  The  strike  was  defeated,  and  a  boycott  was  instantly  instituted. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well.  I  mean  what  workingmeii  went  out  on  strike,  the  type- 
setters and  the  pressmen? 

Gen.  OTIS.  No:  the  compositors — hand  compositors.  There  were  no  machines 
at  that  time. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  Aval  did  the  other  men  continue  to  work  at  their  employ- 
nient;  that  is,  the  pressmen,  sterootypors,  and  others? 

Gen.  OTIS.  There  were  no  stereotypers.  Yes;  the  pressmen  continued  to 
work. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  you  employed  then  other  men  to  take  their  places,  and 
the  paper  went  on? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Issuing  its  editions? 

Gen.  OTIS.  We  never  lost  an  issue. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  From  that  time,  from  isoo  you  have  had  no  dealings  with 
organized  labor  as  such? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  No;  not  in  the  composing  room. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  scale  of  waives  which  existed  and  ihe  hours  which  ex- 
isted on  your  paper  prior  to  1890  were  the  union  scale,  were  they? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes,  sir;  they  were. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Since  that  time  what  have  been  the  hours  and  what  lias  been 
the  scale  as  compared  to  the  union  hours  and  the  union  scale,  if  you  can  tell  us? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Well,  of  course,  in  a  long  period  of  time  like  that  there  have  been 
some  variations  and  changes.  The  rate  for  hand  composition  paid  at  the  time 
of  the  strike  was  45  cents  per  thousand  cms.  After  the  strike-  f  raised  the  rate 
a  little,  to  46  cents.  I  will  have  to  look  back  at  the  record  to  find  out  the  day 
rates  for  men  employed  by  the  day,  hour,  or  week.  Subsequently,  in  1896,  there 
was  an  agreement  aside  from  the  piece  scale;  there  was  an  agreement  with  cer- 
tain day  workmen — a  graduated  scale.  There  wore  three  scales  for  those  work- 
ing, for  this  reason — that  some  of  the  men  had  been  in  our  service  a  long  rime 
MHl  were  old.  They  were  efficient — they  were  capable  and  competent,  but  not 
efh'cient  in  the  highest  degree  by  reason  of  their  age.  We  were  adverse  to  dis- 
missing these  faithful  men  and  accordingly  offered  them  employment  at  a  certain 
rate  per  hour,  day,  and  week,  which  they  accepted  willingly  and  signed  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  say  there  were  three  scales  you  put  into  effect  then? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  Yes,  sir;  three  scales  at  that  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Who  were  the  other  two  with? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Well,  the  three  scales  were  with  the  same  class  of  men — com- 
positors. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  was  a  written  agreement,  if  I  understand  you  correctly? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  But  it  was  not  made  with  an  01  •;>;.••  ni/af ion  of  labor,  but  just 
with  these  workmen,  as  workmen,  in  your  plant? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  any  agreement  of  that  kind  existing  to-day  with 
the  workmen  in  your  plant  as  such? 

Gen.  OTIS.   Y<*s,  sir ;  we  have. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  the  agreement  in  writing? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Will  you  be  willing  to  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  it? 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  will. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Be  very  much  pleased  to  have  it. 

Gen.  OTIS.  If  you  will  give  me  a  little  time  I  will   furnish   it  this  afternoon. 

(The  data  requested  were  later  submitted  and  are  printed  as  "  Otis  exhibit.") 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  first  agreement  was  made  in  1896? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes,  sir;  in  1896. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  was  the  first  written  agreement  with  your  own  men. 
How  many  agreements  have  you  made  since  that  time? 

Gen.  OTIS.  That  was  a  specific  agreement  as  to  a  limited  class  of  men,  as  I 
have  explained.  They  were  old  men  and  were  not  capable  of  the  highest 
speed,  consequently  a  special  agreement  was  made  with  that  class  of  men, 
a  small  number — comparatively  small  number. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  About  how  many  of  them? 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  think  about  20.  I  can  furnish  the  exact  list.  1  fortunately 
found  the  list  yesterday,  or  my  foreman  did. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Be  pleased  to  have  it. 

(See  Otis  exhibit.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  did  that  agreement  exist,  or  did  it  have  a  term? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  It  did  not  have  any  term.  It  existed  some  years,  and  then  was 
renewed. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Kim]  out  from  Gen.  Otis  if  there  was  any  agreement  with 
the  other  employees,  ami  how  many  altogether. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  General,  did  you  have  agreements  with  any  of  the  other 
employees — I  mean  written  agreements  now  first? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  I  think  not,  hut  I  will  ascertain  and  let  you  know.  This  specific 
agreement  I  have  in  mind,  and  following  on  your  question,  answering  your 
question — this  agreement  was  made  in  1896,  which  involved  reduction  of  hours 
from  nine  to  eight,  and  an  advance  in  rates,  a  very  material  advance  in  rates, 
and  that  agreement  exists  to-day,  so  far  as  I  am  speaking  now  of  hours  and 
days. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  many  men  does  that  agreement  take  in,  and  include? 

Gen.  OTIS.  It  takes  in  practically  all  the  men  who  work  by  the  hour  and 
day.  The  great  body  of  our  men  are  piece  compositors,  operate  linotype  ma- 
chines. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  about  how  many  men  were  engaged,  you  may  state 
that 

(Jen.  OTIS.  Fifteen  or  twenty — meaning  the  second  and  third  classes  in 
the  list. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Fifteen  or  twenty. 

(Jen.  oris.  I  would  like  to  say  with  regard  to  these  specific  facts,  if  you  will 
permit  me.  I  would  like  to  refer  1»>  the  record,  because  I  am  anxious  to  give 
you  the  exact  information. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  We  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  many  men  have  you  working  for  you  that  are  not 
working  under  any  written  or  verbal  agreements  other  than  an  understanding 
of  what  the  wages  and  hours  shall  be? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  Well,  the  main  body  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor — some  of  the 
former  wo  have  written  agreements  with. 

Mr.  Tno.\!  i-sox.   How  many  people  would   they  include? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Well,  we  had  last  year  altogether  in  our  service  660  men,  first  and 
last.  It  would  take  a  little  inquiry  and  a  little  figuring  to  give  you  the  num- 
ber that  we  work  on  an  unskilled  basis  and  without  contract. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Let  me  ask  you  then.  General,  specifically,  are  the  pressmen 
under  any  agreement  with  you  of  any  kind? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes;  they  are. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   Is  it  a  written  agreement? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  I  think  not.     No  written  agreement. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Could  you  slate,  in  a  general  way,  the  verbal  agreement  as 
you  understand  it,  with  the  permission,  of  course,  to  correct  it  later,  if  you 
find  you  desire  to  make  any  correction. 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes.  In  employing  men  we  come  face  to  face,  and  the  man  says — 
we  lind  out  what  lie  is  and  what  he  can  do.  and  lie  finds  out  whether  he  wants 
to  work  for  us,  and  we  get  together  a  good  deal  like  two  men  trading  horses. 
And  we  say  to  him,  "What  wages  do  you  want?"  Well,  he  wants  so  and  so. 
Well,  we  dicker  with  him.  and  we  finally  get  together.  We  may  yield  to  him  and 
he  may  yield  to  us.  but  finally  \vo  get  together,  the  rate  is  fixed,  and  we  pay  the 
rate. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  P.ut  this  is  an  individual  agreement,  General,  and  not  an 
agreement  with  the  body  of  pressmen? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  No;  not  as  a  body.     No.  no;  we  don't  do  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  any  agreements  with  any  other  of  the  skilled  men 
in  your  plant  as  a  body  and  not  as  individuals? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way,  in  order  to  make  it  as  fairly  in- 
telligent as  I  can.  After  the  strike  of  1890  we  employed  a  body  of  organized 
labor  known  as  the  Printers'  Protective  Fraternity,  and  with  them  we  made  an 
agreement.  We  got  the  original  men  from  Kansas  City,  and  there  was  an  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  rates  and  hours,  and  so  forth.  And  those  men  are  still — 
that  organization  is  still  in  our  employ. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  a  written  agreement  with  them,  General? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  Xot  as  a  body. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Not  as  a  body? 

Gen.  OTIS.  No. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  any  verbal  agreement  with  them  as  a  body  and  not 
as  individuals? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  No:  we.  deal  with  men  individually.  And  we  assured  them  in  the 
outset  of  protection.  If  a  man  luis  a  grievance  he  comes  to  us  direct. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  rates  of  wages,  General,  do  you  now  pay  to  the  various 
classes  of  skilled  men  who  work  for  you? 

Gen.  OTIS.  We  pay  the  linotype  operators  at  the  rate  of  11*  and  13  cents 
per  thousand  ems,  according  to  the  size  of  the  type.  At  that  rate  they  make 
in  seven  hours'  work  of  a  night  an  average  of  five  and  a  half  to  seven  and  a  half 
dollars  a  nigiit.  To  week  \vorkers  or  day  workers — hour  workers  properly,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  hour  should  be  the  unit,  not  the  day — we  pay  53,  5G,  62,  and 
75  cents  per  hour,  respectively.  Now,  I  will  figure  that  out  for  the  day  by  you. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  General,  could  you  give  us 

Gen.  OTIS.  The  day  is  eight  hours. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  day  is  eight  hours? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  All  through? 

Gen.  OTIS.  It  is  eight  hours  for  week  men  that  do  the  hand  composition — 
the  linotype  composition  is  seven  hours  as  a  rule,  except  in  the  later  days  of 
the  week,  when  the  hours  are  increased. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  hours  and  what  scale  of  wages  do  you  have  for  the 
pressmen,  General? 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  will  give  you  that,  because  there  are  different  grades  of  }> 
men. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  varies  with  the  men? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Now,  General,  could  you  furnish  us  with  a  pay  roll  covering 
the  different  classes  of  skilled  men  working  for  you,  and  giving  us  the  hours 
of  work? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes ;  I  will. 

( See  Otis  exhibit. ) 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  when  the  strike  of  1890  was  on 
the  union  indulged  in  a  boycott? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Will  you  tell  us 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (continuing).  What  they  did  in  pursuit  of  that  boycott? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Well,  they  instituted  a  boycott  immediately  after  the  strike  failed, 
which  was  the  day  they  attempted  it;  that  is,  it  failed  as  to  the  Times  ottlee. 
It  succeeded  as  to  the  other  offices  in  the  city — three  others.  But  the  boycott 
was  instituted  forthwith  upon  our  advertisers,  and  as  far  as  they  could  upon 
our  subscribers,  and  it  was  carried  on  for  a  very  considerable  time.  It  did 
some  damage,  at  first  a  good  deal  of  damage ;  but  little  by  little  the  merchants 
recovered  their  nerve,  asserted  their  manhood,  and  they  recommenced  to  adver- 
tise in  the  Times,  and  that  class  of  patronage  increased  steadily,  year  after 
year,  until  it  is  now  what  it  is. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  General,  could  you  tell  us  what  means  were  used  to  carry 
out  the  boycott? 

Gen.  OTIS.  All  the  means  that  it  was  possible  to  invent  to  terrorize  the  mer- 
chant. They  boycotted  his  store  and  put  tickets  before  it,  circulated  offensive 
literature,  threatening  literature,  and  sent  persons  into  the  store,  women  par- 
ticularly, to  buy  goods,  have  the  goods  wrapped  up,  and  when  the  package  was 
ready  for  delivery  the  woman  would  say,  "By  the  wray,  do  you  advertise  in  the 
Times?"  "Yes."  "Well,  I  don't  want  the  goods,"  and  she  would  then  throw 
them  back  on  the  merchant.  Things  like  that — those  are  only  a  few  of  the 
incidents. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  To  go  back  for  a  moment,  General,  to  your  relations  with 
the  men.  When  any  of  your  men  have  a  grievance,  how  do  they  bring  it  up ;  do 
they  take  it  up  with  you  personally? 

Gen.  OTIS.  They  have  a  right  to  come  to  me  personally,  or  to  the  manager 
of  their  department.  They  come  as  individuals,  if  they  choose,  and  sometimes 
they  come  as  committees. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  There  is  no  organization  of  your  men  of  any  kind  that  you 
know  of? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Among  themselves. 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  have  already  testified  that  it  is  the  Printers'  Protective  Fra- 
ternity in  full  bloom. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  But  that  only  relates  to  the  compositors? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  there  any  organization  of  the  rest  of  the  men? 
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Gen.   OTIS.  No;   there  is  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Now.  when  the  compositors  have  a  grievance  to  bring  up. 
does  this  organization  that  you  have  spoken  of  send  a  committee  to  you,  or 
does  the  individual  man  who  has  the  grievance  come  to  you  or  your  foreman 
himself? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  He  comes  individually,  he  himself,  or  his  associates,  it:  there  are 
a  number  of  them,  they  appoint  u  committee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  when  they  appoint  a  committee,  do  you  deal  \\ith  the 
committee  as  such? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes;  we  do. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  recognize  it? 

Gen.   OTIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  When  the  committee  brings  a  grievance  up  to  you  for  adjust- 
ment, who  finally  determines  whether  or  not  there  is  a  grievance  and  what 
shall  be  done  in  the  matter? 

Gen.  OTIS.  We  discuss  it  pro  and  con.  If  the  men  make  out  a  fairly  good 
<-a*e  and  have  a  real  grievance,  we  try  to  redress  it;  we  do  redress  it.  If  the 
men  haven't  a  good  ease,  we  try  to  talk  them  oil  their  feet,  and  if  they  yield, 
as  they  do  instead  of  striking,  they  go  back  to  their  work.  That  is  the  end 
of  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  General,  who  decides  as  to  whether  they  have  a  g I 

or  whether  they  have  no  grievance  at  all ;  how  is  that  decided? 

Cen.  OTIS.  Well,  if  we  are  sure  they  have  not  a  good  case,  we  decide  it. 

Mr.   THOMPSON.   You  decide  it? 

(Jen.    OTIS.  And    we  deny   the  application.      [Laughter.] 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  minute.  Say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  minute;  we 
must  have  perfect  order,  and  if  there  is  any  demonstration  of  feeling  of  any 
kind,  why,  we  will  have  to  ask  ih^  lady  or  gentleman  that  expresses  it  to  retire. 
You  can  readily  see  that  there  will  be  varying  opinions  expressed  here,  some 
popular  and  some  unpopular  with  certain  portions  of  the  audience,  and  we  have 
discovered  that  we  must  have  perfect  order;  please,  no  expression  of  feeling 
one  way  or  the  other  with  the  witnesses. 

(Jen.  OTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  not  seeking 
any  popularity. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  understand. 

(Jen.  OTIS.  Pursuing  that  subject  a  little  further  to  make  it  clear:  You  asked 
me  a  pertinent  <niestion — a  pointed  question,  what  we  do  if  we  can't  get  to- 
gether. Wo  yield,  if  it  is  a  good  case,  to  the  demands  and  pay  the  rate,  if  it 
is  a  question  of  rate  or  hours  or  whatever  comes  along.  If  it  is  not  a  good 
case.  v,t>  do  not  yield.  If  a  workman  ihinks  he  is  wronged  and  does  not 
choose,  lo  remain  in  our  service,  he  quits.  He  don't  strike  and  don't  boycott; 
don't  try  to  •  reate  a  disturbance  to  our  injury  or  engage  in  a  conspiracy  for 
our  injury.  lie  quietly  leaves  our  service  to  seek  a  better  place.  That  thing 
very  rarely  occurs,  very  rarely. 

Mr.  TH«-..\IPSO.\.  Without  impugning  your  wisdom,  General,  take  a  body  of 
(JOO  men  working  for  the  one  employer,  do  you  believe  that  the  presentation  of 
grievances  singly  or  in  the  way  y«»u  mention  safeguards  the  interest  of  the 
worker  where  me  decision  finally  must  be  left  to  the  employer  as  to  whether 
his  grievance  is  good  or  not? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  You  mean  thai   his  i merest s  may  not  be  safeguarded? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Yes;  where  the  decision  is  finally  left  to  the  employer  in  each 
case? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  Well,  the  decision  is  left  to  each  side,  isn't  it?  In  other  words, 
if  the  workman  feels  that  he  can  not  accept  the  wages,  the  treatment,  the 
hours,  he  does  not  continue  in  our  employ.  Of  his  own  volition  he  leaves  our 
employ. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  General,  take  that  case  which  you  first  mentioned  in  your 
establishment.  Is  the  workman  better  off  there  in  the  matter  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  grievances  than  the  workman  in  an  establishment  where  there  is  M 
board  of  arbitration  or  a  board  to  adjust  the  grievances,  where  the  decision 
is  left  to  a  third  party,  for  instance? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  Our  workmen  are  unquestionably  better  off  than  in  any  rival 
establishment.  We  can  demonstrate  that  out  of  their  own  mouths,  if  needs  be. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  think  your  system  is  better  than  any  system  of  arbi- 
tration? 

(Jen.   OTIS.   Unquestionably. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Or  any  committee  adjustment? 
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Gen.  OTIS.  Unquestionably,  because  it  is  based  upon  mutual  confidence  and 
respect,  toleration  and  understandings,  and  the  individual  negotiations  with 
the  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  a  little  louder,  please.  It  is  very  difficult  to  hear 
here. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  General,  in  the  present  running  of  a  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, \ve  will  say  a  printing  office,  they  generally  run  them  for  profit,  do 
they  not,  that  is,  profit  is  the  idea  back  of  the  business  enterprise? 

Gen.  OTIS.  It  certainly  should  be,  if  the  business  is  to  be  kept  up. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  the  manufacturer  would  seek  to  buy  his  raw  material 
and  purchase  his  labor  as  cheaply  as  he  could? 

Gen.  OTIS.  He  should.  Not  only  has  he  a  right,  but  he  should  do  it,  if  a 
sensible  business  man,  because  the  great  object  is  to  make  the  business  pay  out 
of  its  own  resources,  in  order  that  the  business  may  be  successful,  in  order  that 
the  workmen  may  be  paid,  in  order  that  the  best  possible  wages  that  the  busi- 
ness will  permit  shall  be  paid.  A  losing  business  is  a  delusion. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  General,  if  that  is  true  of  business,  do  you  think  that  the 
•workman  working  and  handling  his  own  case  individually  has  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  fair  bargain  with  the  employer  that  he  would  have  if  he 
were  to  join  himself  with  an  organization  and  work  collectively? 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  was  suggested  here  by  some  of  the  commissioners 
that  Gen.  Otis  state  the  facts  before  the  commission,  the  things  that  have  oc- 
curred in  his  establishment,  and  which,  as  he  think^,  work  better  than  the 
situation  in  other  establishments.  So  we  do  not  care  for  any  further  informa- 
tion. He  has  stated  the  facts  as  to  how  he  is  conducting  his  business. 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  will  prove  it  clearly  beyond  peradventure,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
will  give  you  the  specific  figures. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  have  no  desire  to  pursue  it  any  further.  General,  I  under- 
stand you  have  a  statement  in  reference  to  the  questions  submitted  to  you  in 
writing  by  the  commission. 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes.  I  will  have  a  statement.  It  is  not  finished,  but  it  probably 
will  be  to-day. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  understood  you  had  a  statement  you  wanted  to  present  to 
the  commission. 

Chairman  WALSH.  May  I  say  a  word  to  Gen.  Otis,  Mr.  Thompson?  Gen- 
eral, I  wrish  that  you  would  give  us  a  statement  as  specifically  as  possible 
within  the  next  day  or  two,  beginning  with  the  year  1890;  what  your  wage 
scale  was,  the  number  of  employees,  and  how  your  business  either  progressed 
or  retrograded  down  to  the  present  day.  Any  organizations  that  you  have 
had  in  your  office  during  that  time,  and  your  general  specific  industrial  situation. 

Now,  then,  if  you  will  kindly  go  to  the  questions  that  were  asked  you,  because 
we  have  a  desire  to  get  your  general  opinions  upon  these  matters,  especially  as 
you  gather  from  the  whole  local  situation  what  you  consider  industrial  freedom. 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  do  not  think  I  have  the  copy  of  the  list  of  questions,  although 
I  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  may  be  misinformed. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  It  was  intended  that  you  should  have  one. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  If  you  will  allow  me — we  wrill  see  that  you  get  a  copy  of  it. 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  have  my  statement,  but  it  is  not  quite  finished.  It  covers,  I  be- 
lieve, all  those  questions.  I  can  add  to  it  the  answers  to  the  questions  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  of  the  chairman  just  given  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  General,  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  these  questions.  Will 
you  follow  them  through  and  elaborate  on  them?  Give  us  your  full  informa- 
tion, freely  expressed. 

Gen.  OTIS.  You  mean  now? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now;  yes,  sir.  It  was  intended  you  should  have  had  a 
copy  of  that.  I  will  say  to  the  staff  I  wish  that  they  wrould  see  that  these 
questions  are  in  the  hands  of  all  the  witnesses  beyond  any  question ;  have 
two  of  them. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  have  understood  these  were  all  circulated  among  all  the 
witnesses.  It  has  been  so  reported  to  me. 

Gen.  OTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  does  the  San  Fernando  Valley  figure  in  this 
inquiry? 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  there  is  anything  there  that  you  do  not  think  figures 
in  the  inquiry,  you  may  just  omit  it. 

Gen.  OTIS.  There  is  nothing  I  want  to  conceal  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  Jim  acquainted  with  what  is  known  as  the  Suburban  Homes  Co.  project  in 
the  San  Fernando  Valley,  but  it  is  very  remote  from  this  inquiry. 
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Chairman  WALSH.   Very  good  :  you  may  omit  that  then. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  understand  that  Gen.  Otis  has  a  written  statement  in 
regard  to  certain  questions  put  to  him  by  the  commission.  I  understand  lie 
simply  hasn't  got  it  typed  yet. 

Gen.  OTIS.  It  is  nearly  finished,  and  I  think  I  will  have  it  this  afternoon. 
Then  I  will  pass  on.  "First.  What  is  industrial  freedom?"  1  have  elaborated 
that  under  my  own  understanding  of  the  question. 

"  A  brief  account  of  your  general  relations  with  the  labor  unions  and  fight 
for  the  open  shop."  Yes;  I  will  answer  that. 

"  In  what  industries  and  locations  are  industrial  conditions  considered  to  re- 
quire improvement?"  Yes,  sir;  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  organized 
labor,  the  closed  shop,  coupled  with  violence  and  restriction,  needs  improve- 
ment, needs  a  change. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  General,  could  you  talk  just  a  little  louder?  The  commis- 
sioners can't  hear  you. 

Gen.  OTIS.  Certainly  I  will. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  It  is  a  noisy  hall,  and  we  have  to  speak  a  little  loud  on 
that  account. 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  have  just  read  ihe  third  question.  "In  what  industries  and 
localities  are  industrial  conditions  considered  to  require  improvement?"  I 
will  answer  that. 

"Fourth.  By  what  moans  can  those  conditions  he  improved?"  I  will  answer 
that  by  saying  the  open  shop,  nonunion  conditions. 

"Fourth.  In  what  conditions  and  localities  are  industrial  conditions  con- 
sidered to  be  most  satisfactory?"  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  give  a  very  clear- 
cut  answer  to  that.  I  can  answer  it  very  specifically  as  to  our  case. 

"Fifth.  What  is  the  proper  relationship  that  should  exist  between  employer 
iiiul  employee?"  Yes;  I  will  answer  that  very  clearly. 

"  Sixth.  Industrial  conditions  and  public  welfare  and  the  right  and  power  of 
the  community  to  deal  therewith."  Yes;  I  can  answer  that.  I  have  very  clear 
and  well-fixed  ideas  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  have  to  ask  (he  witness. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  Will  you  please  return,  Gen.  Otis,  at  '_'  o'clock  sharp,  can 
>ou.  with  your  written  statement,  so  that  we  can  defer  asking  you  questions 
until  that  time? 

Gen.  OTIS.  1  think  I  can  1  --pi  possibly  an  answer  to  one  or 

two  of  these  questions,  and  1  may  be  able  to  get  them. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  Very  good.  then.  Then  we  will  expect  you  at  2  o'clock,  so 
that  we  may  do  it  all  at  om-e. 

<  'all  your  next. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   Mr.  Zeehand*  laar. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  F.  J.  ZEEHANDELAAR. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Will  you  give  us  your  name? 

Mr.  /EKIIANDKI  AAK.  My  name  is  F.  J.  Zrohand«'Iaar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Your  business  and  addres^v 

Mr.  ZKEITANDEJ.AAK.  ±2S  Wilcox  Building. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  your  business? 

Mr.  ZEEIIANDEI.AAH.  Secretary  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Of  what  territory  or  district  does  that  association  have  juris- 
diction? 

Mr.  ZEEiiANDELAAit.  Purely  local. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  YTes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  has  it  been  formed? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Up  to  1894  there  were  two  distinct  organizations,  the 
merchants'  association  and  the  manufacturers'  association,  and  at  that  time 
both  organizations  were  consolidated  as  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  asso- 
ciation and  as  such  incorporated. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Has  your  association  any  relation  with  other  associations  in 
this  State  and  elsewhere? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  The  only  organization  that  we  are  a  member  of  is  the 
California  Employers'  Federation  that  was  organized  two  years  ago  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  sort  of  organization  is  the  latter? 
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Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  It  has,  I  believe,  a  membership  of  some  twenty-four  or  five 
organizations  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  purely  for  the  purpo 
watching  State  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  employing  classes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Has  that  latter  association  got  a  constitution  and  by-laws? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAK.   Yes,  sir. 

Air.  THOMPSON.  Have  you  a  copy  of  them? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Who  are  the  officers,  can  you  tell  us? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Could  you  iind  out  and  let:  us  know  later  on? 

Mr.  ZEE  HA. \DKLAAR.  I  could;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Pleased  to  have  you  do  it. 

(A  pamphlet  entitled  "California  Employers'  Federtaion,  Constitution,  and 
By-Laws,  Revised  September  3,  1914,"  in  printed  form,  was  later  submitted.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  relations,  if  any,  have  you  got  with  Hie  Merchants  ua<i 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  ZEEHA.NDELAAR.  None  at  all, 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  about  the  association  at  Stockton? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR,  None  at  all. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  When  you  say  you  haven't  any  relations,  you  moan  you 
haven't  any  agreement  of  any  kind  or  character? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,  sir;  I  mean  just  what  I  say — no  relations. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  ever  work  in  harmony  with  any  of  these  associations, 
or  have  you  in  the  past? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  We  haven't  been  asked  to  work  in  harmony  with  any 
organization  except  when  the  Stockton  organization  wired  me  to  come  up  there 
and  assist  them  in  their  fight,  and  I  declined  to  go,  and  they  asked  to  have  a 
number  of  mechanics  sent  there,  which  I  declined  to  do.  In  other  words,  we 
have  been  absolutely  free  from  any  entanglement  of  any  character  with  the 
conditions  in  Stockton. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  sent  no  funds  there? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,  sir;  none  at  all;  haven't  been  asked  to  send  funds. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  your  members  sent  funds  us 
individuals? 

Mr.  ZEEHA.XDELAAR.  That  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  large  an  organization  is  your  organization  to-day? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Between  700  and  750  or  760;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  proportion  of  the  business  men,  if  you  know,  eligible 
to  membership  in  your  association,  belong?  In  round  numbers,  the  per  cent, 
if  you  can  give  it? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  You  mean  how  many  eligible*? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  50  per  cent  of  the  business  men  who  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership belong? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  More  than  that.  Our  association  is  purely  what  the 
name  implies,  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  our  membership  consists  of 
firms  and  not  individuals,  unless  the  man  does  business  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  About  what  proportion  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  this  city  belong  to  your  organization? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  I  should  say  80  per  cent — So  per  cent. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  WThat  dues  do  they  pay? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  One  dollar  a  month. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Any  initiation  fee? 

Mr.   ZEEITANDELAAB.  No,   sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Has  your  organization  a  constitution  and  by-laws? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Would  you  furnish  the  commission  with  a  copy? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  it  here. 

(The  constitution  and  by-laws  referred  to  is  printed  as  '•  Zeehandelaar  Kx- 
hibit  No.  1.") 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  association? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Seventeen  years  on  the  1st  of  August  this  year. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  was  the  first  labor  matter  that  the  association  took  a 
stand  in,  if  you  can  remember? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  You  mean  during  my  incumbency,  or  prior  t<>  that? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Prior,  if  you  know.     The  first  labor  problems. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  could  not  give  you  full  information  prior  to  my  con- 
nection with  the  association,  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  during  my  in- 
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cumbency  it  was  brought  about  by — the  labor  condition  was  forced  upon  us 
through  circumstances.  If  you  will  read  our  constitution  and  by-laws,  they  <!<> 
not  provide  for  the  work  in  connection  with  the  industrial  conditions.  This 
was  forced  upon  us  by  the  strike,  or  boycott,  rather,  in  1899  or  1900,  when  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  sent  to  Los  Angeles  Arthur  A.  Hay,  as  their 
representative  to  conduct  a  boycott  against  the  advertisers  of  the  Times.  Out* 
members  had  at  that  time  realized  they  had  no  fight — no  controversy  with 
either  organized  labor  or  with  the  Times,  and  they  decided  they  would  remain 
neutral,  and  under  those  conditions  an  industrial  controversy  was  forced 
upon  us. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  specific  action  did  your  organization  take  at  that  time? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  We  had  a  meeting  of  all  the  advertisers,  and  they  signed 
a  statement  that  was  presented  to  the  county  council  of  labor,  as  well  as  to  the 
Times,  in  which  they  declared  they  did  not  have  any  controversy  with  either 
party  and  that  they  decided  to  remain  neutral. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  was  the  next  industrial  or  labor  matter  in  which  your 
asMiciation  took  a  hand? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  The  next  was  the  labor  council  then  declared  a  boycott 
on  A.  Hamburger  &  Sons,  as  the  result  of  their  refusal  to  withdraw  advertising 
from  the  Times. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  is  a  dry-goods  house? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes.  sir ;  a  department  store.  And  we  assisted  them 
morally  and  every  way  we  possibly  could  to  maintain  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Can  you  give  us  any  of  the  ways  in  which  you  gave  assist- 
ance? 

Mr.  ZKEHANDELAAR.  Well,  I  could  not  enumerate.  We  created  a  feeling 
among  our  people  that  a  boycott  of  that  character, 'where  the  third  party  was 
absolutely  innocent,  was  contrary  to  the  law  and  every  principle  of  justice  and 
right,  to  place  a  boycott  on  a  store  simply  because  they  did  not  want  to  become 
a  party  to  the  controversy  between  the  employer  and  employee,  or  organized 
labor. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  mean  what  moans  did  you  take?  Were  there  any  specific 
means  other  than  general  moral  support? 

Mr.  ZEKIIANDKI.AAR.  I  can  better  tell  you  what  means  were  taken  by  the 
unions  to  inllict  injury  on  their  business  than  the  means  we  took  to  offset  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Tell  us  what  the  unions  did  at  that  time  in  pursuance  of 
their  boycott. 

Mr.  ZKEHANDEI.AAR.  There  were  inflammatory  and  false  statements  circulated 
by  handbills,  by  publication  in  the  labor  press,  by  picketing.  I  remember  one 
instance  where  balloons  were  sent  up,  and  flyleaves  were  distributed,  carica- 
tures made,  and  matters  of  that  kind.  Of  course  our  efforts  to  negative  the 
assaults  that  were  made  by  the  labor  unions  were  simply  in  a  lawful  and 
peaceful  way  by  telling  the  truth  and  creating  a  feeling  among  the  public  at 
large  that  any  attempt  of  that  kind  was  un-American  and  unjust. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  long  did  the  boycott  of  that  store  exist,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  ZKKITANDELAAR.  Pretty  nearly  a  year. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  was  the  next  matter  in  which  your  association  took 
part? 

Mr.  /KKHANm.r.AAK.  I  think  the  next  one  was  the  teamsters'  strike. 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  minute.  I  wish  you  would  have  the  witness  detail 
the  means  that  they  took  to  overcome  this. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  have  asked  him  twice. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  stated  what  the  unions  did,  and  now  please 
state  what  you  did  to  overcome  that. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELLAR.  We  took  no  measures  except  an  educational  campaign. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Through  the  independent  newspapers  and  through  cir- 
culars addressed  to  our  members. 

Chairman  WALSH.  By  word  of  mouth  also?  Did  you  have  committees  call  at 
the  various  places  and  do  work  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,  sir.  This  was  a  retail  store  that  depended  on  the 
general  public  for  its  business.  We  tried  to  reach  the  public  and  not  so  much 
our  members.  Our  members  realized  the  motives. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  do  it  anyway  except  by  printed  propaganda? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  contribute  funds  to  the  Hamburger  store? 
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Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  stated  all  the  means  you  took? 
Mr.   ZEKHANHELAAR.  Yes,  sir;   ti   general   educational   campaign;   that   is  the 
only  way  I  can  describe  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  may  go  on  and  state  the  next  matter  in  which  you  took 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  believe  it  was  the  teamsters'  strike. 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  Tel)  us  what  you  did  in  that  strike. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  In  that  strike  we  had  several  conferences 

Chairman  WALSH.  While  we  are  on  that  point  let's  see  how  Hamburger 
came  out.  What  was  the  result? 

Mr.  ZEEIIANDELAAR.  The  result  is  that  they  occupy  now  practically  the 
largest  store  in  the  city. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  boycott  was  ineffective? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Ineffective  in  every  possible  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  any  legal  proceedings  instituted  at  that  time? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  No  injunction  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  We  never  applied  for  an  injunction ;  no.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  arrests  made? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  think  not;  that  was  before  we  hart  an  aniipicketing 
ordinance. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  may  go  ahead,  and  tell  us  about  the  teamsters'  strike 
now. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  If  I  remember  correctly  we  had  several  conferences  with 
the  representatives  of  the  teamsters'  union.  We  demand  open-shop  condi- 
tions. I  will  say  here  that 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Tell  us  first  about  the  teamsters'  strike.  Were  all  the  team- 
sters of  the  city  on  strike? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  all  classes  of  business? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,  sir;  only  the  truck  drivers. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  truck  drivers? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  they  were  largely  unionized — not  so 
much  the  teamsters  in  the  retail  business  or  the  ordinary  'wagon  drivers,  and 
•we  simply  carried  out  the  policy  of  demanding  the  open  shop.  After  10  days, 
I  believe — shortly  after  the  strike  was  declared  it  was  called  off. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  strike?  What  demand  was  made 
by  the  union,  or  were  demands  made  by  the  union? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  closed  shop.  I  don't  believe  any  working 
conditions  were  at  all  a  factor  in  the  controversy. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Was  this  closed-shop  demand  the  only  demand  made  at  the 
time? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  As  I  say,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Was  that  demand  made  in  writing? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  made  in  writing.  Not  to  us,  but  to  the 
individual  employers  that  the  agreement  was  presented  to  them. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  employers,  if  you  remember,  at  that  time  were  en- 
gaged in  that  strike? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  They  were  the  Pioneer  Truck  Co,,  the  Citizens'  Truck 
Co.,  I  think  the  Merchants'  Truck  Co.  I  can't  remember  all  of  them.  There 
were  only  three  or  four  firms. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  When  the  strike  was  called  by  the  union  for  a  closed  shop, 
what  specifically  did  your  association  do?  Was  it  called  upon  by  the  truck 
firms  for  assistance? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Then  what  kind  of  assistance  did  they  ask  for,  and  what  kind 
of  assistance  did  you  give? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  They  asked  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  of  their 
employees  and  their  property,  and  that  we  gave  them. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  what  form  did  you  give  them  protection  for  the  lives 
of  their  employees  and  their  property? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  We  called  upon  the  police  to  do  their  duty,  to  see  that 
men  were  protected  who  were  driving  the  teams,  and  that  their  wagons  that 
were  engaged  in  delivering  goods  were  not  interfered  with. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  sent  a  committee  to  the  mayor,  did  you? 
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Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Xo.  sir;  wo  did  not  have  to  appoint  a  committee  for 
that.  We  simply  called  up  the  chief  of  police  and  told  him  personally  of  the 
conditions  or  called  up  the  mayor. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  asked  for  protection  and  he  gave  it,  and  you  got  it  in 
that  case? 

Mr.  ZKEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  employed  also  some  deputy  sheriffs  to 

follow  the  teams  so  that  no  obstruction  could  be  made  in  the  delivery  of  goods. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  was  the  reason  for  calling  in  yourn  own — or  rather 

paying  deputy  sheriffs,  who,  I  take  it,  were  additional  men  put  on  for  that 

purpose? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  was  the  reason  for  employing  them,  if  the  police  were 
doing  their  duty? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  will  answer  that  questiotn  with  an  illustration,  in  one 
case  where  a  truck  was  proceeding  on  the  public  street  and  an  obstruction  was 
place  in  front  of  that  truck,  and  while  efforts  were  being  made  to  continue 
the  truck  on  its  way,  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  out  the  bolts  of  the  wheels. 
1>ur  special  deputy  sheriffs  were  following  the  team,  and,  of  course,  stopped 
chat.  That  can  not  be  done  by  policemen,  of  course,  as  the  police  can  not 
follow  each  individual  truck  or  vehicle. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Did  you  ask'  that  the  police  follow  each  individual  truck? 
Mi-.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Xo.     We  asked  them  in  a  general  way,  but  left  the  pro- 
tection to  the  judgment  of  the  police  department. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Since  that  time,  have  you  had  any  strike  here  in  which  the 
policemen  did  give  protection  to  specific  trucks  or  places? 
Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  IHit  you  did  not  ask  for  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  ZEKHAXDKI.AAR.  Rut  that  was  in  the  metal  strike  that  commenced,  I 
believe,  on  the  first  of  June,  1910. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  say  that  strike  ended  in  June — that  is,  the  teamsters* 
strike? 

Mr.  ZEEHANPELAAR.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  just  two  weeks. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  further  action,  if  any,  did  your  organization  take  In 
that  strike  than  what  you  have  named? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDEI.AAK.  We  tried  to  show  the  representatives  of  organized  labor 
that  their  attitude  in  that  case,  as  well  as  in  others,  was  neither  to  their 
interest  nor  to  the  interest  of  the  general  public,  or  the  welfare  of  this  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Did  you  do  that  by  means  of  conferences  with  the  union 
leaders? 

Mr.  ZEEITANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  just  tho  loaders  of  the  teamsters  or  the  leaders  of 
unions  generally  here  in  the  city? 

Mr.  Zi:i.HAM>i:i.AAH.  Xo;  that  was  a  specific  committee  of  the  teamsters* 
union  in  that  case. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Did  you  assist  the  firms  in  getting  nonunion  men  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  No;  they  got  them  on  their  own  hook. 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  Did  you  assist  the  firms  by  any  funds  of  any  character  dur- 
ing that  strike; 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Not  for  their  own  personal  use;  no.    We  did  pay 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  for  what  use  did  you  furnish  funds? 
Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  We  did  pay  for  the  protection,  extra  protection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  Was  that  the  beginning  of  the  open-shop  policy  of  your  asso- 
ciation here? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  can  noly  answer  that  in  this  way:  There  is  a  strong 
sentiment  in  this  community  that  the  open  shop  is  the  greatest  asset  we  have 

in  our  prosperity  and  our  development.     The  open  shop 

Mr.   THOMPSON.  I   will   give  you   a   chance  on   that   later  on.     Just  now  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  specific  facts. 
Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Then  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  statement 
later  on.  When  was  the  next  trouble? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  that  the  beginning  of  the  contest  over  the  open  shop, 
Mr.  Zeehandelaar? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  The  sentiment  for  the  open  shop,  Mr.  Chairman,  mani- 
fest i-d  itself  at  the  time  of  the  attempted  boycott. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  When  was  the  next  trouble  of  an  industrial  character  that 
you  took  part  in? 

Mr.  UEEHANDKLAAR.  I  think  it  was  the  teamsters'  strike  in  10.10. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  1910.     What  was  the  nature  of  that   strike? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  The  metal  strike,  I  guess,  not  the  teamsters. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  metal  strike — and  did  you  take  part  in  any  journeymen 
tailors'  strike  at  that  time? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  What? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  journeymen  tailors? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  was  that  strike? 

Mr.  ZKKHANDKI.AAR.  That  was  a  demand  for  the  closed  shop  and  a  scale  of 
wages  on  piecework. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  ho\v  many  people  did  it  include;  how  many  firms, 
about? 

Mr.  ZEKHANDKLAAR.  Oh,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  About  how  many  men? 

Mr.  ZEKHANDKI.AAR.  Probably  practically  involved  every  first-class  merchant 
tailor  in  the  city. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  When  was  that  strike;  what  year? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  think  that  was  prior  to  1910. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  what  did  your  association  do  at  that  time? 

Mr.  ZKKHANDKI.AAR.  We  went  along  the  same  lines  that  we  conducted  the 
other  strikes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  see.     You  employed  special  deputy  sheriffs? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes ;  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Did  y»»u  have  any  trouble  in  getting  them? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  In  cases  where  the  rights  of  the  individual  were  inter- 
fered with. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  But  during  that  strike  you  employed  special  deputy  sheriffs; 
did  you  or  did  you  not? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.-!  think  in  some  cases,  yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  your  association  paid  for  them? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  at  that  time  in  getting  the  sheriff 
to  employ  these  special  men? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  No;  none  at  all. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Did  your  association  make  any  demand  on  the  chief  of  police 
or  the  mayor  for  protection? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Was  that  protection  granted? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  It  is  always  granted ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  what  was  the  reason  then  for  employing  special  men 
and  paying  them  out  of  the  funds  of  your  association? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Because  the  rights  of  the  individuals  were  interfered 
with ;  pickets  standing  in  front,  not  only  preventing  the  workmen  free  egress 
from  the  shops,  but  even  insulting  the  public  who  went  to  the  shops  to  transact 
their  business. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  did  you  call  the  attention  of  the  chief  of  police  to  that 
condition  ? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Most  decidedly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  did  he  give  you  the  protection  then? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  then,  why  did  you  employ  these  special  men? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Because  when  you  have  a  policeman  in  uniform,  the 
pickets  are  generally  very  careful  not  to  make  any  overt  act,  and  when  you 
have  deputy  sheriffs  in  citizens'  clothes,  they  don't  know  that  they  are  peace 
officers. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  there  is  a  detective  department  of  the  city,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes ;  but  that  is  limited. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  they  are  plain-clothes  men? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  they  could  do  the  same  work  identically? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  But  they  can't  be  spared.     They  are  limited  in  number. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  other  help  did  you  give  the  merchant  tailors  at  that 
time? 
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Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  They  sent  one  of  their  members  to  the  East  to  get  tailors 
to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers,  and  we  paid  that  expense. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  expense  of  sending  those  people  East  and  bringing  the 
people  West? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  low  many  people  did  you  bring  into  the  city  at  that  time? 

Mr.  ZEEIIANDKI.AAR.  I  am  not  sure.     I  could  not  tell  you  ;  probably  40  or  50. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  that  were  brought  to  the 
city  at  that  time  were  notified  that  they  were  going  to  take  the  places  of 
strikers? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  They  were? 

Mr.  ZKKH ANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  was  the  next  labor  matter  that  your  association  took 
an  interest  in — a  part  in? 

Mr.  ZEEH ANDELAAR.  I  think  the  brewery  strike. 

Mr.   THOMPSON-.  Was  that  prior  to  the  metal    trades  Strike? 

Mr.  ZKKHANDFI.AAI;.  Sir? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Was  that  prior  to  the  metal  trades  strike? 

Mr.  ZKKHANUELAAR.  I  think  it  was.  1  think  that  started  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1910.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  what  was  the  brewery  strike,  who  went  out  on  strike 
in  the  breweries,  all  of  the  men? 

Mr.  ZKKHANDKLAAK.   I  iliink  practically  all  of  the  men;  yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  what  did  your  association  do  at  that  time? 

Mr.  /KKH A. \DKLAAK.  <  >n  the  same  lines  as  1  have  outlined  in  previous — 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Well,  then,  tell  us  about  the  metal  trades  strike. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Well,  now,  the  details  of  that  strike  can  be  related  much 
beiier  by  Mr.  Fred  L.  IJaker,  president  of  the  Baker  Iron  Works,  because  he  is 
more  familiar  with  the  details  of  that  than  I  am. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Did  your  association  at  that  time  give  the  same  assistance 
and  in  the  same  way  as  you  have  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  other  strikes? 

Mr.  ZKKIIANDKI.AAK.  Not  by  furnishing  money  to  bring  men  here.  And  I 
do  not  think — I  am  satisfied  we  have  not  been  asked  to  give  any  financial 
assistance  to  any  of  the  individuals. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  What  other  labor  matter  has  your  association  taken  part  in 
since  1910? 

Mr.  /KKIIANDKI  AAR.  I  think  we  only  bad  one  more  strike.  Well,  we  had  the 
printers'  strike,  and  we  had  the  building  trades  strike.  That  was  the  last 
we  had.  I  believe,  two  years  ago,  and  that  was  declared  off  in  10  days. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Has  your  association  taken  the  same  part  in  that  strike  as 
it  has  taken  in  the  others? 

Mr.  ZKKHANDKI.AAR.  No.  We  had  practically  very  little  to  do  in  the  building 
trades  strike.  I  do  not  think  we  took  any  part  in  it  at  all. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  are  the  members  of  your  association  brought  in;  what 
methods  are  used  in  order  to  get  merchants  and  manufacturers  here  to  become 
members  of  your  association? 

Mr.  ZKKHANDKI.AAK.  Simply  ask  them  to  join. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  if  they  do  not  join? 

Mr.  ZEKHANDELAAR.  That  is  their  personal   privilege. 

Mr.   THOMPSON.  No  other  action   taken? 

Mr.    ZEEHANDKLAAK.  Absolutely    not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  There  Is  no  pressure  brought  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  None  whatever.  If  a  man  does  not  want  to  become  a 
member  of  the  association,  he  does  not  have  to. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  banks  members  of  your  association? 

Mr.   ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Has  pressure  ever  been  iised  through  banks  to  cause  mer- 
chants or  manufacturers  to  join  your  association? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  None  whatever.  We  depend  on  our  membership  for 
the  benefit  that  we  do  them,  in  a  general  way,  in  the  interest  of  this  com- 
munity. We  are  not,  in  the  sense  that  this  commission  has  been  made  to  under- 
stand, an  employers'  association.  As  I  testified,  our  association  was  in  active 
operation  long  before  the  industrial  question  was  forced  upon  us.  We  are, 
broadly  speaking — our  association  is — endeavoring  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
development  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  and  of  the  city  in  gen- 
eral. We  undertake  a  great  many  things  that  have  absolutely  no  connection 
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•with  labor  matters.  At  the  present  time,  for  instance,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
campaign  in  this  county  against  the  prohibition  menace.  We  have  inaugurated 
a  fiesta.  We  have  made  them  famous  throughout  this  country.  We  have  been 
champions  for  home  industry  ;  have  held  expositions  in  connection  with  it,  and 
those  general  lines  for  the  promotion  of  the  city  have  been  our  main  work.  This 
industrial  proposition  is  simply  a  side  issue,  and  we  only  take  hold  of  it  when 
occasion  demands. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  How  large  a  force  does  your  association  employ  in  its  office? 

Mr.   ZEEHANDELAAK.  A   stenographer,   besides   myself. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  there  any  other  employers'  associations  in  the  city? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Could  you  name  them? 

Mr.  ZEEIIANDELAAB.  Yes;  the  founders  employers'  association,  the  mill  owners' 
association,  and,  I  think,  the  builders'  exchange.  I  think  those  three  are  the 
only  ones  that  come  to  my  mind  now. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Are  those  associations  in  any  way  affiliated  with  your  body? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  they  work  in  harmony  with  you  on  these  labor  matters? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  they  work  in  harmony  with  you?  Does  your  association 
I  cep  any  list  of  employees  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  have  any  names  of  men  who  can  be  hired  either  as 
deputy  sheriffs  or  as  men  to  put  in  factories  and  places  to  work  in  cases  of 
strike? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,  sir.  I  have  no  list  of  any  employees  in  my  office  and 
never  have  had. . 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  other  associations — are 
you  connected  with  them,  you  yourself,  personally? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No;  they  act  independently. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  they  have  any 
such  lists  or  not? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,  sir ;  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  When  your  association  wants  men  in  case  of  a  strike  to  take 
the  places  of  deputy  sheriffs  where  do  you  employ  them  and  how  do  you  get 
them? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Employment  offices. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Take  any  man  that  comes  along  and  hire  him  as  a  special 
officer? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No;  I  don't  hire  them.     I  thought  that  I  made  that  plain. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  No. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  don't  hire  a  single  man.  If  the  teamster  wants  work, 
if  they  have  a  strike,  and  he  goes  to  the  Pioneer  Truck  Co. — 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  wasn't  asking  that  question.  I  was  asking  this  question: 
You  have  stated  that  during  the  strikes  which  have  occurred  here — 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (continuing).  You  have  employed  and  paid  for  special  deputy 
sheriffs? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Who  have  assisted  the  police? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  From  where  do  you  draw  the  supply  of  men  to  be  used  as 
deputy  sheriffs? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  From  the  sheriff's  office. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  The  sheriff  indicates  the  men? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,  sir;  except  that  he  sends  them  up  and  swears  them 
in  as  deputy  sheriffs,  and  we  pay  him. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  pay  him? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Does  your  association  or  does  any  association  here,  so  far 
as  you  know,  give  any  supervision  to  the  selection  of  such  deputy  sheriffs, 
special  deputy  sheriffs? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No ;  I  have  troubles  of  my  own  enough  to  keep  me  from 
interfering  with  the  workings  of  any  other  organization,  Mr.  Thompson.  I 
stick  to  my  last. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  one  of  your  reports  this  language  occurs.  speaking  of  your 
Association :  -An  Minimization  thus  composed  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  business  men  will  most  fully  represent  the  interests  of  the  community  at 
large." 

Mr.  ZKEHANDEI.AAK.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.   Upon  what  basis  do  you  make  that  statement? 

'Mr.  ZEEHANPELAAK.  Do  you  mean  to  imply  in  that  question  that  we  omit  the 
working  classes? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  simply  want  to  understand  it,  because  it  is  apparent  that 
the  working  classes  are  omitted,  specifically  as  such,  and  I  am  simply  asking 
you  to  give  your  statement  of  that. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDEI.AAK.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  the  open  shop  in  Los  Angeles  is 
neither  an  experiment  nor  a  theory.  Our  faith  in  the  open  shop  in  this  com- 
munity is  so  strong  that  we  absolutely  are  sure  that  our  prosperity,  our  develop- 
ment for  the  last  10  or  15  years  is  based  upon  th<it  one  factor.  So  that  what- 
ever is  of  benefit  to  the  employer  classes  must  be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  em- 
ployees or  the  working  classes. 

And  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  am  prepared  to  substantiate  that  statement  by 
figures. 

Mr.  THOMPSON-.  I  would  like  to  have  you  make  your  statement  on  that  point. 

Mr.  /J:]:IIAM)KI.AAI:.   Yes.      If  you  desire.  I  will  do  it  now. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Co  right  ahead. 

Mr.  ZKKH ANDEI .AAii.  1  want  to  submit  to  the  commission  first  a  book  of  views 
of  different  sections  of  the  city,  showing  the  homes  owned  by  the  working 
classes.  I  believe  we  are  unique  in  this  city  and  that  a  majority  of  the  wage 
earners,  or  at  least  a  vast  proportion,  own  their  own  homes;  and  that  is  a 
condition  typical  i<>  Los  Angeles.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  all  are  owned  by 
the  wage  earners,  but  the  majority.  <  >n  behalf  of  our  association  I  would 
strongly  urge  the  commission  to  take  a  ride  in  the  auto  we  will  furnish,  or  as 
many  as  you  want,  to  look  for  yourself  at  the  character  of  Hie  homes  that  are 
occupied  :'t  the  present  time,  and  have  been  for  years  past,  by  the  wage 
earners  who  own  their  homes.  Shall  I  pass  it  up? 

Chairman  WAI.MI.  Hand  it  to  the  stenographer. 

(The  views  are  not  printed.) 

Mr.  ZEEIIANDKI.AAK.  In  addition  I  want  to  submit,  to  further  substantiate  the 
fad  of  our  prosperity,  the  savings  banks'  statement  showing  that  from  July 
1,  1914,  the  total  amount  of  deposits  were  .$105.229,867.41  deposited  in  the  sav- 
ings banks.  That  the  number  of  depositors  was  257. 7(59.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
those  deposiiors  belong  to  the  wage  earners,  making  an  average,  amount  of 
deposits  of  sins.  ;ni(l  inasmuch  as  our  population — men,  women,  and  children — 
is  estimated  at  the  present  time  at  500,000,  we  make  the  remarkable  showing 
of  over  one-half  of  the  population  as  depositors  in  our  savings  banks,  and  that 
ea«-h  depositor  has  an  average  of  $408,  in  addition  to  the  home  that  they  own. 
Our  bank  clearings- — I  give  you  a  comparative  statement  from  1904  to  1913. 
In  1904  the  amount  of  Hearings  <>f  banks  showed  that  year  $345,343,956.  In 
1913,  $1.211.1i;s,989. 

Our  building  permits:  In  1904  there  were  issued  7,064  permits  to  the  value 
of  $13,409,062.  In  101.->.  HJ.-142  permits,  aggregating  $31,641.921. 

Our  post  ollice  receipts:   In  1004  they  were  $600,444.     In  1913.  $2.114,049. 

Lastly,  our  population  in  1<><)4,  was  175,000  in  the  city,  and  275,000  in  the 
county.  Now  it  is  550,000  in  the  city,  and  780,000  in  the  county. 

That  in  a  general  way.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  shows  the  conditions 
existing  at  the  present  time  in  Los  Angeles.  The  enormous  growth  in  wealth 
and  in  population  you  will  see. 

Now,  we  maintain  that  a  showing  as  we  have  made  here,  and  that  can  be 
verified  as  far  as  figures  are  concerned,  can  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of  or 
to  the  exclusion  of  one  class.  That  if  the  growth  and  development  of  Los 
Angeles  has  been  as  it  is,  then  all  classes  must  participate  in  it.  That  has  been 
brought  about,  as  we  contend  and  we  show  you,  through  open-shop  conditions. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Referring  again  to  that  statement,  Mr.  Zeehandelaar. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  It  would  appear  from  that  and  from  your  statements  that 
the  interests  of  the  working  class  as  such  must  and  can  be  well  represented 
and  properly  represented  by  just  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  business 
men. 

Mr.  XKi:irAM>KLAA]i.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  the  exhibit  shows  it? 
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Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  You  have  said  that:  the  open  shop,  in  your  opinion,  is  the 
leading  cause  of  the  growth  and  development:  of  this  community? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  what  extent  you  place  the  climatic 
conditions,  what  has  been  the  effect  in  your  opinion  of  the  climaiic  conditions 
with  reference  to  the  growth  and  development  of  this  community  V 

Mr.  ZEEII  A.NDKI.AAB.  Well,  that,  of  course,  is  a  factor,  but  they  are  almost 
identical.  For  example,  the  man  who  can  not  work  in  the  Mast,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  climatic  conditions  comes  to  Los  Angeles  and  to  southern 
California,  where  lie  lias  more  even  temperature,  where  he  knows  that  he  can 
work  !he  year  around;  he  is  not  laid  off  during  the  extreme  cold  weather 
that  we  haven't  lien',  and  neither  is  he  laid  off  during  the  extreme  hot  weather. 
When  you  have  the  frost  and  snow  in  the  East,  why,  he  works  along  year 
after  year,  day  after  day,  month  after  month  without  any  interference,  except 
probably  during  our  rainy  season  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  then  he 
works  right  straight  along  with  those  few  interruptions.  So  that  has  ad- 
vantages —  that  he  as  a  wage  earner  is  able  to  double  his  work  more  than  he 
can  probably  do  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  But  more  specifically  what  I  wanted  to  get  from  you  is 
what  effect  has  the  weather  of  California,  the  climate  of  California,  and  of 
this  city,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the,  workingmen,  but  from  all  the 
people  that  come  here?  What  effect  has  that  on  the  growth  of  California? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  The  effect  of  it  is  this:  That  we  get  here  during  the 
winter  months  some  of  the  wealthier  classes  from  the  East,  who  escape  the 
extreme  climatic  conditions  of  the  East,  and  come  here  and  spend  the  winter 
months.  Some  of  them  come  every  year.  After  they  come  once  they  become 
charmed  with  our  climate,  with  our  surroundings,  with  the  advantages  thai 
our  city  and  surroundings  bring  them,  and  ultimately  they  become  permanent 
residents,  but  that  proportion  is  extremely  small. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Do  any  of  the  firms  that  are  members  of  your  association 
have  closed-shop  agreements  with  their  men;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Is  there  anything  in  your  organization  that  prevents  an 
employer  from  having  closed-shop  agreements? 

Mr/ZEEiiAXDELAAR.  When  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  our  association  he 
is  never  asked  whether  he  has  closed  or  open  shop. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  And  so  far  as  your  constitution  and  by-laws  are  concerned, 
so  far  as  your  policies  are  concerned,  any  man  can  have  an  agreement  with 
his  employees? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Sure. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Of  any  kind  or  character  that  suits  him? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Weinstock  wants  to  ask  you   some  questions. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Zeehandelaar.  what  was 
the  'volume  of  the  citrus  shipments  in  1904  from  this 


Mr.   ZEEHANDELAAB.  No,   Mr.   Weinstock:    I   can   not   give  you   that, 
that  is  not  in  my  department  at  all.    That  belongs  to  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
Commissioner1  WEINSTOCK.  Could  you  give  an  approximate  estimate? 
Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  I  haven't  the  remotest  idea. 
Commissioner   WEINSTOCK.  Do  you   know   what   the  citrus  shipments    were 

for  1913? 

Mr  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No.  As  far  as  the  products  of  the  soil  are  concerned, 
I  have  no  information  whatever.  That  belongs  to  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  see.     Could  you  get  that  information? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Sure;  certainly. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Showing  the  growth  of  the  citrus  shipments? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDKLAAB.  Yes.  sir. 

(The  information  requested  was  later  furnished,  and  appears  as  "Zee- 
handelaar  Exhibit  No.  2.") 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  take  it  that  in  a  general  way  the  citrus  ship- 
ments have  very  largely  increased,  have  they  not,  in  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  do  the  wages  here,  Mr.  Zeehandelaar,  coin- 
pare  with  the  wages  in  industrial  lines  in  other  parts  of  the  State  and  in. 
other  parts  of  the  country? 
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.Mr.  ZEEIIAMJELAAI;.  Wiih  the  exception  of  San  Francisco  I  believe  they  com- 
pare very  favorably.  In  some  eases  I  believe  they  are  higher,  anil,  in  this  con- 
nection, I  am  very  thankful  that  you  bring  up  this  question,  because  I  have 
nad  some  ailidavits  prepared  by  an  employee  or  two  of  our  largest  retail 
concerns  here  that  show  a  wage  of  the  female  employees  alone. 

Exclusive  of  the  benelits  that  the  employees  derive  in  the  way  of  humane 
treatment  and  other  things,  the  wages  run  from  *'J.~>  pvr  month  for  cash 
girls  to  .$3.~>  per  month  for  stock  girls,  and  they  range  from  $40  to  $200  per 
month.  In  addition  they  receive  a  week's  vacation  during  the  summer  with 
full  pay;  they  receive  at  Christmas  the  full  wage  as  a  present;  they  re- 
ceive 1  per  cent  every  month  on  the  total  amount  of  their  sales;  they  are 
never — the  wages  are  never  deducted  when  they  have  to  go  out  on  personal 
business;  when  they  become  sick  they  are  taken  care  of  in  a  department  where 
there  are  cots  and  nurses,  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  send  them  home 
they  are  sent  home  in  an  automobile  with  proper  attendants.  I  have  two  of 
ailidavits  to  show  you  that  the  employer  is  not  the  heartless  tyrant  that 
he  is  sometimes  pictured  to  be;  that  he  has  a  heart,  and  that  he  gives  Immune 
treatment  to  his  employees.  I  have  two  ailidavits  from  employees — one  lady 
who  has  been  employed  for  ]J>  years,  and  the  other  for  18  years — where  they 
have  expressed  their  appreciation  and  satisfaction  with  the  treatment  that  they 
have  received  at  all  times  at  the  hands  of  their  employers. 

Commissioner  WKI.\STO<K.  1  >o  these  advantages  that  you  speak  of,  Mr.  7ee- 
hamlelaar,  in  the  department  stores,  apply  to  some  particular  department 
store,  or  is  ihat  the  common  condition? 

Mr.  /EMHA.NHKLAAK.  No.  sir;  1  think  that  is  a  general  condition  that  pre- 
vails in  all  lines.  We  believe,  and  I  have  not  been  asked  the  question,  but, 
if  yon  will  pardon  me,  1  will  just  give  you  an  outline  of  our  idea  of  the  open 
shop.  \Ve  believe  that  the  open  shop — the  closed  shop,  rather— is  an  injustice 
to  the  worker,  the  wage  Darner,  and  an  injury  to  the  employers,  for  this 
reason:  That  the  establishment  has  a  uniform  standard  of  wages  withoui 
establishing  a  standard  of  elliciency.  Therefore,  you  compel  the  employer 
to  pay  incompetent  workmen  the  same  wages  that  he  does  the  competent  work- 
men. You  take  a\\ay  from  the  incompetent  man  the  incentive  to  perfect  him- 
self in  the  different  lines,  and  thereby  become  a  better  workman  capable  of 
earning  a  better  wage  than  even  the  union  prescribes. 

Now.  take  that  as  a  fundamental  principle,  our  employers  are  paying  a 
higher  wage  in  some  cases  than  the  scale-  prescribed  by  the  unions.  You  take 
the  retail  clerks'  union  as  it  exists  in  San  Francisco  to-day,  and  you  take 
the  unions  of  the  dnm  clerks  or  any  other  union,  and  you  don't  tind  that  here. 
.se  the  man  who  has  the  energy  and  th.-  elliciency  to  demand  a  wage, 
gets  that  without  the  necessity  of  belonging  to  any  organized  movement.  Hi^ 
employers  reali/e  that.  The  employer  is  not  going  to  discharge  a  man  who 
is  earning— who  is  able  to  earn  and  is  of  the  value  of  $35  a  week  to  him — $25 
und  wants  more.  He  is  willing  to  pay  him  according  to  his  energy.  That  in- 
centive is  tiikeii  away  by  the  unions  as  they  are  conducted  at  the  present  time. 

Commissioner  Wi;i  \s TO:  K.    I  >igivssing  for  a  moment.  Mr.  /eehandelaar 

Mr.  /KEHAMIEI.AAH.    Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WHINS  n,,  K.  You  point  out  that  the  population  of  Los  Angeles 
County  has  increased  from  L'T.'.OOO  in  1904  to  780,000. 

Commissioner  \Vi:i. \STOCK.   In   1!H:J. 

Mr.  ZEEHANUELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  That   is  an  increase  of  very  nearly  200  per  cent. 

Mr.  XKKIIANDKI.AAK.   Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WKI.XSTOC  K.   Isn't  it? 

Mr.  ZEKHANDKI.AAK.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Now.  what  proportion,  so  far  as  you  can  estimate 
it,  of  that  increase  of  nearly — of  over  r>oo.OOO  people  are  employed  industrially 
and  what  proportion,  do  you  think,  are  employed  agriculturally  or  horticul- 
tural ly? 

Mr.  ZF.KHANDELAAB.  When  you  say  industrially,  do  you  mean  that  commer- 
cially or  purely  industrially? 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Primarily  industrially— in  shops  and  factories. 

Mr.  ZKKHAXDKI.AAR.  There,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Weinstock,  we  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  actual  data  regarding  the  growth  of  our  industries  since  1910, 
since  the  Federal  census.  P>ut  I  can  say  in  a  general  way  that  the  growth  of 
the  industries  has  kept  p.;ce  with  the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  county.  Now, 
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to  what  extent  the  number  of  employees  have  increased  industrially  I  am 
unable  to  state.  I  have  got  some  statement  that  is  based  on  general  condi- 
tions, but  I  have  omitted  to  introduce  that  because  it  is  not  in  the  form  of  an 
"affidavit,  and  is  mainly  results  obtained  from  hearsay. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes.  Perhaps  this  would  get  us  a  line,  a  rough 
line,  on  that  point.  Your  city  has  increased  from  175,000  to  550,000. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  During  that  intervening  period? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Which  would  indicate  a  growth  of  37.1.000? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  in  the  10  years. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes.     Then  your  comity  lias  increased  505,000? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  would  indicate  an  increase  outside  of  the 
county  of  about  130,000? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  mean  outside  of  the  city. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Outside  of  the  city;  yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  About  130,000? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR,  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  of  this  375,000  increase  in  the  city,  roughly 
speaking,  about  what  proportion  do  you  think  are  engaged  in  industrial  work? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Of  the  increase? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes ;  of  the  375,000. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  should  think  between  50  and  05  per  cent. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Between  50  and  65  per  cent? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Between  50  and  65  per  cent. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  in  round  figures,  that  would  be  about 
240,000  or  250,000? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AVEINSTOCK.  Engaged  industrially? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Out  of  a  gross  increase  of  over  500,000.  Well, 
now,  I  wish  you  would  explain  for  the  information  of  the  commission,  Mr. 
Zeehandelaar,  how  the  open  or  closed  shop  in  any  way  affects  the  nonindustrial 
workers,  how  it  affects  the  agricultural  worker,  how  it  affects  the  horticultural 
worker,  and  how  it  affects  any  man  that  is  not  employed  in  a  shop  or  in  a 
factory. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Of  course,  our  association  does  not  deal  directly  with 
those  industries  that  you  mention,  but  I  believe  that  the  same  conditions  pre- 
vail in  those  branches  that  prevail  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  branches. 
In  other  words,  that  the  man  who  does  not  belong  to  a  union  can  get  just  as 
much  work  at  just  as  good  wages  and  at  just  as  good  working  conditions  as 
the  union  man.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  such  union,  or  no  organized 
movement  in  regard  to  either  the  horticultural  or  the  agricultural  labor. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes;  that  is  true;  the  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural workers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  organized. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  They  are  not  organized. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Therefore,  how  could  they  be  affected  one  way  or 
the  other  by  the  problem  of  the  open  or  the  closed  shop? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  don't  think  they  are. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  then,  the  growth  along  horticultural  and 
agricultural  lines  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  question  of  the  open  and 
the  closed  shop,  has  it? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No;  only  the  knowledge  that  when  a  man  comes  from 
the  East  and  seeks  work  here  he  knows  that  he  is  absolutely  free  from  inter- 
ference by  organized  labor.  That  is  the  fundamental  thought.  He  can  come 
here  and  work.  He  can  prosper.  He  can  be  happy,  lie  can  raise  his  family, 
and  has  all  the  advantages. 

Commissioner  WEJNSTOCK.  In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  is  it  known,  has  any 
effort  been  made  to  tabulate  the  number  of  so-called  open  shops  and  the  num- 
ber of  so-called  closed  shops? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAIR.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Are  there  any  industries  in  Los  Angeles  that  are 
closed  shops,  that  are  known  as  closed  shops,  where  only  union  men  will  be 
employed  ? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELA\R.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WHIN  STOCK.  Can  you  name  them? 
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Mr,  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  think  the  overall  and  garment  factories. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  They  are  closed? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  They  are  closed.     Shirt  factories. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  about  the  building  trades;  are  they  open  or 
closed  ? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  They  are  all  open.  What  I  mean  to  say  by  open,  of 
course,  I  believe  that  according  to  the  best  of  my  information,  you  take  the 
bricklayers,  they  are  pretty  near  a  hundred  per  cent  organized.  But  the 
happy  condition  prevails  here  that  a  union  man  works  side  by  side  with  a 
nonunion  man. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  about  the  metal  trades? 

Mr.  ZKEHANDKLAAU.  I  prefer  to  have  that  part  taken  up  through  Mr.  Baker, 
vJ:o  is  more  thoroughly  familiar. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  see  you  are  not  familiar  with  those  conditions. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Now,  you  have  handled  this  problem  here  for 
many  years,  have  you  not,  Mr.  Zeehandlelaar. 

Mr.  ZEKIIANDELAAI:.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Will  you  give  this  commission  the  benefit  of  your 
judgment  as  to  whether  unionism  is  u  good  or  bad  thing  for  the  worker  and 
for  the  State? 

Mr.  ZKKHAXDI  I.AAI:.  1  believe  that  I  have  answered  that  partly  when  I 
stated  that  it  does  not  provide  for  a  standard  of  efficiency  and  therefore  does 
not  create  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  man — of  the  union  man,  to 
perfect  himself  in  his  particular  line,  because  there  is  one  scale  of  wages. 
That  does  an  injustice  to  the  competent  man  because  his  wage  is  absolutely 
ilie  same  as  the  incompetent. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Do  you  moan  that  unionism  as  you  know  union- 
ism makes  for  the  dead  level  on  the  part  of  the  worker? 

Mr.  ZKEHA.NDEI.AAI:.  1  mean  that  when  you  have  conditions  as  they  have 
•  •xisted  in  this  city  win  re  tho  union  man  works  harmoniously  alongside  of 
the  nonunion  man,  where  he  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  walking  delegate, 
when  he  has  no  dues:  and  assessments  to  pay,  when  the  tends  strictly  to  his 
own  business,  raises  his  family,  puts  his  savings  in  the  savings  bank,  and 
puts  bis  little  money  in  his  own  home,  that  then  he  becomes  more  directly 
Associated  with  the  welfare  of  the  community,  with  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  community  than  if  he  were  subject  t<>  a  call  that  may  throw  him 
out  of  employment  for  a  sympathetic  strike  in  which  he  is  not  involved  or 
Interested. 

Commissioner  W KIN" STOCK.  Well,  yon  think,  then,  Mr.  Zeehandelaar,  that 
the  worker  and  the  State  would  be  better  or  worse  off  if  unionism  was  wiped 
out? 

Mr.  /EEHANFtEi.AAR.  No,  sir;  I  won't  go  that  far.  We  are  in  an  age  of  or- 
ganization and  fed  'ration.  I  believe  that  the  union  has  a  right  to  exist  just 
ihe  same  as  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association,  provided  it  is 
on  the  right  lines  for  the  uplift  of  its  members,  one  such  as  they  have  in  the 
railroads,  the  brotherhood  of  railroad  engineers  and  conductors,  where  they 
iiave  a  standard  of  efficiency.  The  way  they  are  conducted  at  the  present  time, 
Before  a  man  must  go  to  work,  he  must  have — if  you  have  got  the  closed  shop 
sn  force,  be  must  have  a  card  that  ho  belongs  to  such  and  such  a  union  whether 
!.e  lias  the  qualifications  to  belong  to  that  union  and  able  to  earn  the  wage 
set  by  that  union. 

Now,  if  you  desire  to  eliminate  l ho  unrest,  the  strike,  the  boycott,  and  do 
absolute  justice  between  the  employer  and  employee,  between  labor  organiza- 
tions and  the  public,  then  the  only  solution  that  I  have  been  ever  able  to 
iliink  of  would  be  a  compulsory  arbitration,  giving  the  commission  absolute 
power  to  enforce  its  findings.  We  have  tried  to  get  a  bill  through  the  State 
legislature  three  years  ago,  but  it  was  defeated  through  the  efforts  of  organ- 
i/.ed  labor. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well.  I  take  it.  Mr.  Zeehandelaar,  that  you 
are  pretty  well  familiar  with  all  of  the  weaknesses  and  all  the  failings  and  all 
the  shortcomings  of  what  is  known  as  unionism.  Now,  taking  unionism  as  we 
find  it  to-day,  in  your  judgment  would  the  worker  and  the  State  be  better 
or  worse  off  if  that  was  wiped  out? 

Mr.  ZEKHANDELAAR.   I  would  not  go  that  far;  no,  Mr,  Weinstock. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  would  not  wipe  it  out? 
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Mr.  ZEEHAM>KLAAK.  Xo  ;  I  would  not  go  that  far  t<»  wipe  out  the  unions, 
either.  They  are  here  to  stay.  We  might  us  well  make  up  our  miiuls;  they 
have  a  right  to  stay  if  they  are  conducted  on  proper  lines.  If  they,  instead  of 
creating  dissatisfaction,  if  instead  of  referring  to  the  employer  as  ••  big  busi- 
ness "  in  every  case,  if  an  educational  campaign  could  he  started  whereby  it 
was  shown  that  the  employer  was  not  a  cold-blooded  tyrant  who  is  after  them 
like  slaves,  to  got  out  of  them  all  he  wants  to,  and  the  last  drop  of  blood,  but 
that  their  interests  are  mutual:  if  they  are  shown  that  the  employer  is  just 
as  much  interested  in  the  Financial,  moral,  and  physical  welfare  of  his  men 
that  would  l>e  to  my  mind  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  bring  the  employees 
and  employers  closer  together.  There  must  be  a  bond  there  thai  cements  them, 
and  that  bond  instead  of  existing — there  is  a  part  of  the  press  that  seems  to  he 
engaged  in  making  the  breach  wider  and  wider  and  creating  unrest  all  the 
time. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  I  take  it,  then,  from  your  answer.  Mr. 
Zeehandelaar,  that  you  would  regard  it  as  bad  if  the  unions  were  wiped  out? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain  extent  I  believe  it  would.  I  don't 
believe  it  could  be  done  if  it  was  tried,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  foolish 
to  try  it  because  they  are  here  to  stay. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  take  it  also,  Mr.  Zeehandelaar,  that  you  regard 
the  closed  shop  as  an  evil? 

Mr.    ZKKHANDELAAR.    YCS,    Sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  now,  if  you  believed  that  the  open  shop 
would  wipe  o^it  unionism,  would  be  fatal  to  unionism,  and  you  had  to  choose 
between  these  two  alleged  evils — of  wiping  out  all  the  unions  on  the  one  hand, 
which  you  would  regard  as  an  evil,  and  the  open  shop  on  the  other  hand — 
which  would  you  regard  as  the  lesser  evil? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  don't  regard  the  open  shop  as  an  evil. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOC-K.  Xo.  no  no;  I  mean  the  closed  shop. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  regard  that  as  a  blessing. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  mean  the  closed  shop. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAU.  The  closed  shop? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  If  you  had  to  choose  between  having  unionism 
wiped  out  and  having  the  closed*  shop  on  the  other  hand,  both  of  which  you 
regard  as  evils,  which  of  those  two  would  you  regard  as  the  lesser  evil? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAK.  Well,  one  is  in  consequence  of  the  other.  You  can't  de- 
mand closed  shop  unless  you  have  got  unionism. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  Exactly. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  So  one  is  the  consequence  of  the  other.  I  can't  conceive 
of  conditions  whereby  we  have  to  choose  between  the  one  and  the  other.  The 
choice  must  lay  between  the  closed  shop  and  the  open  shop.  Xow,  we  have — 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Suppose  it  was  demonstrated — or  supposing  you 
were  satisfied  that  the  open  shop  meant  the  deatli  knell  of  unionism;  that  the 
open  shop  and  unionism  could  not  coexist  with  one  another;  that  one  or  the 
other  would  have  to  prevail,  which  of  the  two  would  you  regard  as  the  lesser 
injury  to  the  worker  and  to  the  State? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Well,  I  am  opposed  to  killing  anybody  or  anything.  I 
would  say  simply  in  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Weinstock,  I  would  say  this,  that 
we  have  on  one  side  the  closed  shop  with  the  unions,  on  the  other  side  the  open 
shop.  Xow,  we  have  proven  to  you  by  our  development,  by  our  general  condi- 
tions here  that  the  closed  shop — the  union  shop  and  the  union  both  can  exist 
satisfactorily  to  the  workingman,  to  the  wage  earner  himself,  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  that  both  can  prosper  under  those  conditions. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  In  other  words,  your  point  is  that  the  open  shop 
can  coexist  with  unionism? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Absolutely ;  the  open  shop,  absolutely. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Can  coexist  with  unionism? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  given  you 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  now,  would  that  mean  that  the  employer* 
should  recognize  and  deal  with  unions,  or  should  refuse  to  recognize  and  deal 
with  unions? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No;  they  should  take  and  they  do  take  a  broader  view 
of  the  entire  situation.  I  know  from  personal  knowledge  that  if  a  man  applies 
for  a  certain  position,  either  in  the  wholesale,  retail,  or  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, the  first  question  is  not  "Do  you  belong  ro  a  union?"  or  "Don't  you 
belong  to  a  union?"  The  first  question  is  one  of  elliciency,  "Where  have  you 
worked?  Can  you  do  the  work?"  "Yes."  "All  right.  ll-»w  much  do  you 
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want?''  If  he  is  able  to  earn  that  amount  of  money  he  is  engaged  irrespective 
of  his  affiliation  or  nonaftiliation  with  organized  labor. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  I  evidently  have  not  made  my  question  clear,  Mr. 
Zeehandelaar.  That  was  not  the  point.  My  point  was,  do  you  think  that  it  i.s 
In  the  interests  of  the  employers  and  the  workers  and  the  State  for  the  em- 
ployers to  recognize  unions,  to  deal  with  them  aside  from  establishing  the 
closed  shop? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAH.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Which  means  collective  bargaining;  or  do  you 
believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  \vorker  and  the  employer  and  the  State  that 
there  should  be  no  collective  bargaining,  despite  the  existence  of  the  union,  and 
that  all  bargaining  shall  be  individual  V 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR,  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  believe  collective  bargaining  is  in  the 
interest  of  either  the  employee  or  the  employer. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Will  you  point  out  the  weak  spot  in  collective 
bargaining?  Its  point  of  failure,  as  you  see  it. 

Mr.  ZEEIIANDEI.AAU.  The  weak  spot  is — again  I  have  to  go  back  to  my  original 
and  oft-repeated  statement — that  when  you  have  collective  bargaining,  you  do 
not  take  into  consideration  the  personal  efforts,  the  personal  efficiency,  of  every 
man  in  the  bargaining.  In  other  words,  you  treat  for  a  large  number  of  wage 
earners  without  any  knowledge  as  to  their  ability  and  efficiency,  or  their  capacity 
to  give  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day'-  wage.  Now,  collective  bargaining 
ignores  absolutely  these  points. 

Commissioner  WEINSIO,  K.  !>,,  you  understand  unionism  forces  a  minimum 
wage  for  the  worker,  or  a  maximum  wage  for  the  worker? 

Mr.  ZEEIIAXDEI.AAK.  They  force  a  uniform  wage. 

Commissioner  WKI \si«><  K.  Isn't  that  what  is  known  as  a  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDKI.AAK.  Natural ly  it  is  a  minimum  wage. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  employer  under 
such  arrangement  from  payimr  the  worker  more  than  the  minimum,  if  lie  is 
worth  it? 

Mr.  ZEKHAXDEI.AAU.  None  whatever,  but  if  the  employer  should  pay  a  member 
of  organized  labor  in  any  manufacturing  industry  a  higher  wage  than  the  men 
who  ;nv  side  by  side  and  under  the  same  conditions  and  under  the  same  agree- 
ment, naturally  the  man  who  don't  g»M  so  much  has  a  grievance  and  you  start 
trouble.  The  moment  the  grievance  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  union,  that 
Mr.  Jones  pays  Mr.  r.rown  a  higher  wu-o.  and  is  able  to  pay  that  man  a  higher 
.  then  as  a  natural  result  they  r.-arh  the  conclusion  that  if  Brown  can  get 
50  cents  a  day  more,  the  others  are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  You  mean  if  the  employer  does  differentiate  be- 
workers  and  pa.v  ore,  that  higher  price  becomes  the  minimum? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAB,  Yes,  sir;  it  creates  dissatisfaction  among  the  other 
employees. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  That   is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garret  >on  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Commissioner  (', .\  Was  the  dead  level  in  general. really  created  by  the 

union  or  by  the  employer  in  the  first  instance? 

Mr.   ZKEHAM>I:I.AAK.    Well,    I   don't  know  what   you   mean   by   the   dead   level. 

Commissioner  GAI;  That  is  the  phrase  you  used,  I  think. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  I  used  it. 

Commissioner  GAUKETSOX.  Thai  the  union  established  the  dead  level  for  all 
classes  of  men.  I  took — I  undertook  to  copy  your  own  phrase  in  the  question. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  I  believe  that  the  employers'  and  employees'  interests  are 
identical.  I  can  not  conceive  of  a  condition  whereby  the  employer  is  prosperous 
through  the  efforts  of  his  employees,  that  when  the  opportunity  comes  and  he 
sees  that  the  efforts  of  his  employees  were  such  as  to  bring  him  better  financial 
results  and  put  him  in  a  belter  financial  position,  that  he  would  turn  a  deaf 
ear  for  an  increase  of  wages  if  it  was  just  and  fair  and  equitable. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  But  the  question  is,  before  the  existence  of  unionism 
as  a  power,  didn't  the  employer  do  exactly  the  same  thing  you  now  hold  tlio 
union  has  done.  In  other  words,  didn't  the  union  take  its  card  out  of  the 
employer's  book,  if  it  has  done  this  thing.  Bear  in  mind,  I  am  speaking  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  man  who  was  an  employee  in  one  of  the  largest  employing 
lines  on  the  continent,  and  with  40  years  of  experience  in  it. 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDEI.AAR.  You  refer  to  the  railroads? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  /KEIIAXDELAAR.  You  refer  to  the  railroads? 
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Commissioner  GAKKKTSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR,  I  can't  answer  that  question  better  than  to  say  that  dur- 
ing the  last  controversy  with  the  railroads,  that  the  employees  had  with  the 
eastern  roads,  a  representative  ol'  yours  called  on  me.  and  asked  what  assistance 
I  could  give  them,  that  I  sent  to  the  railroads  the  initial  telegram  asking  for  a 
square  deal  and  to  prevent  if  possible  a  strike  that  would  be  disastrous. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  mean  the  western  railroads? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  understood  you  eastern. 

Mr.  ZEEIIANDELAAR.  No,  sir ;  western.    I  did  say  eastern. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  engineers  and  firemen  here  recently? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir.  Our  association  was  the  lirst  to  send  that  tele- 
gram to  Chicago,  asking  for  a  square  deal,  and  in  every  possible  way  tried  to 
prevent  a  strike  that  would  be  disastrous  to  the  employees  and  the  railroads  and 
the  country  at  large. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Take  those  same  railroads,  as  many  of  them  as 
then  existed  prior  to  1885.  I  am  throwing  it  back  of  where  the  union  had  in- 
fluence on  the  railroads.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  every  man  employed, 
^ve  will  say,  as  a  freight  conductor,  or  freight  brakeman,  or  engineer,  or  fire- 
man got  exactly  the  same  money  per  month  on  every  given  division? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir ;  but  now  let  me  answer  that.  I  don't  consider 
that  your  brotherhood  of  railroad  conductors  or  railway  engineers  or  railway 
trainmen  comes  in  the  same  category  with  the  labor  unions,  for  this  reason,  if 
I  understand  right,  that  the  labor  union  demands  a  card  before  a  man  is  put 
to  work,  and  in  your  organization  he  must  show  efficiency  before  he  can  get 
a  card,  and  that  is  one  of  the  factors  in  your  organization. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  So  that  therefore  you  have  not  the  same  conditions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  I  know  some  people  that  call  us  a  labor 
union,  and  some  people  that  don't. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Well,  you  are  not  a  labor  union  as  the  term  is  used  at 
the  present  time. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  this  fact  remains,  that  before  we  exercised 
nny  influence,  the  pay  for  the  same  class  of  men,  no  matter  how  many  there 
was,  was  at  a  dead  level,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Therefore,  if  we  now  insist  that  if  a  man  can  per- 
form the  services  he  shall  be  paid  at  least  the  standard  wage,  we  have  only 
applied  then  exactly  what  our  employers  employed  before  our  existence  as  a 
power.  Would  that  not  be  true? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Always  taking  into  consideration  that  when  you  make  a 
demand,  you  make  a  demand  of  employees  who  have  a  standard  of  efficiency, 
therefore  they  can  make  a  just  demand.  That  is  not  the  case  in  labor  unions— 
in  controversies  of  labor  unions.  You  take  a  strike  for  hours,  for  a  change  in 
working  conditions,  where  an  increase  in  wages  is  demanded,  that  increase 
must  apply  to  the  competent  and  incompetent.  In  your  organization  you  haven't 
got  that  factor. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  believe  I  would  have  to  insist  on  the  right  to 
define  for  myself  and  my  own  organization  whether  or  not  it  is  a  labor  union, 
just  as  you  define  for  your  association  what  it  is. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Well,  if  you  want  me  to  look  at  it  as  a  labor  union,  all 
right,  I  will  do  so. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Sure. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Go  ahead. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  the  last  analysis,  that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  All  right. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Because  it  puts  forth  its  efforts  to  get  that  which 
it  believes  best  for  its  members? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  condition  that  has  grown 
up  in  Los  Angeles,  which  you  described — the  increase  of  population  and  the 
proportional  number  thereof  which  are  wage  earners— that  is  one  point  I 
would  like  more  information  on.  Now,  do  you  assume  that  the  manufacturers, 
we  will  say,  of  San  Francisco — association  men  like  yourself — are  as  fully 
aware  of  conditions  that  surround  their  business  as  your  association  is  of  con- 
ditions that  surround  yours  here? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAK.  Yes,  sir. 
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Commissioner  GAKKKTSOX.  As;  intelligent  men,  and  as  competent  to  interpret. 
Now,  the  unfailing  testimony  that  was  given  before  this  commission  by  rep- 
resentatives was  largely  to  the  effect 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  Was  what? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Largely  to  the  effect  that  in  disputed  territory  or 
in  certaln»named  territory,  Los  Angeles  could  invariably  undersell  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  it  was  largely  stated  that  the  cause  thereof  was  the  lower  wage 
condition  prevailing.  Assume  for  a  moment  that  that  is  true,  and  that  you 
have  been  able  to  take  disputed  territory  from  them — you  bear  in  mind  that 
testimony  came  in  many  lines,  as,  for  instance,  the  lumber  trade.  There  men 
who  were  conducting  a  lumber  business  on  an  open-shop  basis  testified  that 
they  could  sell  no  goods  in  the  San  Francisco  territory,  but  they  had  a  good 
market  south  of  the  Tehachapi.  That  they  could  sell  their  goods,  finished  in 
their  own  mills,  cheaper  than  the  same  goods  could  be  sold  if  finished  in  the 
San  Francisco  union -mills. 

Now,  if  Los  Angeles  can  sell  cheaper  in  competitive  markets  and  there  is  a 
large  surplus  of  unemployed  men  on  the  coast,  would  that  furnish  any  solu- 
tion of  the  addition  to  your  population  by  the  increase  of  your  trade  on  account 
of  lower  prices  and  unemployed  men  drifting  here  and  accepting  a  wage,  that 
increases  your  working  population? 

Mr.  ZKLIIAXDEI.AAK.  You  are  putting  a  hypothetical  question  there,  that  I 
will  have  to  answer  in  my  own  way. 

Commissioner   (5  \I;I;I:TSON.  Good. 

Mr.  ZKKHANDET.AAR.  The  question  is  much  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand. 
No\v.  in  San  Francisco,  that  applies  to  lab«.r  as  well  as  to  merchandise.  San 
Francisco  has  been,  as  you  know,  dominated  in  every  respect  by  organized 
labor.  A  man  who  desired  to  work  there  as  a  free  American  citizen  could  not 
find  employment  unless  l;e  would  first  procure  a  card  in  the  union.  Therefore, 
i.or  unions  there  used  their  power  to  force  upon  the  employers  a  scale 
of  wages  irrespective  of  whether  the  employer  could  do  business  at  a  profit 
under  those  conditions. 

Now.  what  do  we  find  here?  Just  the  reverse.  We  are  not  underpaying  our 
labor,  but  we  control  the  market  to  that  degree  that  the  price  of  our  production 
is  lower  under  those  conditions.  ;md  I  come  back  again  to  the  fundamental 
principle,  the  efliciency.  That  the  man  who  is  able  to  earn  only  $4  a  day  gets 
$4  a  day  with  the  incentive  of  perfecting  himself  in  his  respective  trade;  so 
that  later  on  he  may  g«-t  sl..~n  or  *."*».  Tin-  good  man  gels  si..~>o  and  *.">,  but 
in  San  Francisco  you  have  a  uniform  wage  that  must  be  paid  whether  the  man 
can  give  an  honest  day's  labor  or  not.  That  is  where*  you  have  the  solution 
httwci-n  i!,e  costs  of  production. 

<  Y.minissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  your  theory  holds  good  as  long  as  there  is 
a  sin-pins  of  labor? 

Mr.   ZKKHAXDEI.AAK.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  would  happen  when  tin-re  are  more  jobs 
than  men?  Then  wouldn't  he  go  where  the  highest  pay  obtained? 

Mr.  V.\ :MH AMIKI.A  \i{.  Weli.  when  there  an-  more  jobs  than  there  are  men,  then 
employers  would  get  their  full  quota  and  all  the  men  would  get  employ- 
ment; and  where  an  employer  is  unable  to  get  his  full  quota  he  would  have 
to  go  without  it. 

Commissioner  G.unnrrsox.  And  naturally  the  man  who  pays  the  higher  wage 
will  get  what  men  there  are? 

Mr.  ZEEIIAXDELAAR.  Yes,  sir;  but  no  employer  is  fool  enough  when  he  has 
a  good  man  who  can  earn  $5  to  allow  him  to  go  because  lie  ran  get  25  cents 
or  no  rents  a  day  more  somewhere  else. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  one  of  two  things  would  happen  in  every 
instance  where  yon  were  not  dominated  by  union  establishments:  you  would 
be  confronted  with  one  of  two  things — let  the  man  go  or  raise  the  price  to 
what  the  other  is  paying? 

Mr.  ZEEHA NDELAAR.  He  comes  to  his  employer  as  man  to  man.  and  he  would 
say :  "  Mr.  Brown,  I  have  an  offer  with  Mr.  Smith  at  50  cents  a  day  more." 
Brown  would  say:  "All  right,  Jones;  if  you  can  get  it.  and  you  are  worth  that 
to  me,  I  will  meet  it." 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  If  a  committee  representing  a  body  of  those  men 
•  ante  to  you  then,  it  would  be  man  to  man,  and  would  the  men  be  in  better 
position,  or  would  they  not? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Not  necessarily. 

Commissioner  GAKIIKTSOX.  Why   is  your  association   in  existence? 
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Mi1.  /EEHAXDELAAK.  Our  association  is  not  in  existence  to  urge  anything  in 
the  line  of  labor,  as  I  have  stated  to  you,  and  as  I  have  pointed  out  to  you. 
We  are  not  in  the  same  category  as  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  you 
spoke  of  in  San  Francisco. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Leaving  that  out  altogether.  .lust  to  accomplish 
a  purpose,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  ZEEHAM>EI.AAR.  We  are  on  broader  principles.  \Ye  are  in  existence  t<> 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 

Commissioner  C.AKIIKTSON.  And  you  believe  the  general  welfare  can  better 
b<>  acconi])!ish(Ml  by  a  combination  of  men  than  by  a  single  man  or  a  combination 
of  firms  than  by  a  single  firm  or  corporation? 

Mr.  ZEEIIA.\I>KI.AAK.  In  a  general  way  for  the  development  of  the  city  itself, 
we  do. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  the  development  of  your  section  and  city  a 
more  general  question,  as  applied  to  your  membership,  than  the  development  of 
their  individual  good,  as  they  see  it,  is  to  a  number  of  workingmen? 

Mr.  ZKEHANDELAAR.  I  believe  that  the  general  feeling,  the  general  attitude 
of  the  employing  classes  are  as  high,  of  as  high  a  standard,  probably  higher, 
than  any  other  community  in  the  United  States.  That  our  merchants  and  our 
manufacturers  and  our  employers  stand  together,  first,  for  the  upbuilding  of 
this  community,  and  have  stood  for  that,  and  their  concerted  action  has  shown 
the  results  that  I  have  testified  to  to-day  iu  regard  to  our  material  welfare 
and  moral  welfare. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  take  the  interpretation  of  the  other  associa- 
tion, not  anybody  else's  interpretation,  but  the  other  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion. Don't  they  differ  from  your  conclusion  as  to  the  reasons  of  the  up- 
building? 

Mr.  ZKKHANDELAAR.  They  may,  of  course,  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  would  recognize  their  right  to  so  differ? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  have  no  expression  as  to  any 
other  organization.  They  are  organized  on  different  lines  than  ours.  I  can 
only  speak  for  Los  Angeles.  We  have  here,  Mr.  Garretson,  a  community  in  which 
everybody  takes  a  pride.  We  have  a  feeling  here  of  uniform  interest.  We 
are  mutually  interested.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  you  go 
among  the  working  classes,  the  wage  earners,  or  whether  you  go  among  the 
employers,  or  whether  you  go  among  the  capitalists,  this  idea  always  prevails 
in  Los  Angeles,  first,  the  welfare  of  the  community.  There  is  a  sentiment  here 
that  has  been  established  through  years,  and  probably  on  close  investigation 
you  \von't  find  that  anywhere  else. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes;  but  assume  an  organization  of  this  kind; 
for  instance,  you  take  the  railroad  men  of  the  country.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
proud  of  the  railroad,  both  employers  and  employees,  but  they  will  get  together 
and  fight  like  thunder  over  the  division  of  the  spoils. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  But  you  have  shown  your  division  of  the  spoils  in  general. 
I  have  shown  you  out  of  257,000  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  we  have 
200,000  wage  earners  with  average  deposits  of  $408  each,  so  that  we  all  have 
an  interest  in  the  spoils. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Could  not  that  condition  equally  apply  to  union- 
labor  conditions  generally,  where  those  closed-shop  conditions  do  obtain? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  But  I  don't  believe  that  the  city  of  San  Francisco  has 
been  able  to  give  you  a  picture  as  we  show  you  here. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  don't  know  that  they  followed  that  line.  If  the 
union  was  abolished — bear  in  mind  I  am  bearing  in  mind  your  statement  that 
it  could  not  be  abolished. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is,  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  that 
it  was  here  to  stay. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  does  the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  unionism 
population  both  in  your  midst  and  around  you  have  any  effect  on  your  wage 
conditions,  or  does  it? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  That  depends  on  whether  they  make  a  demand. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  That  depends  on  whether  they  make  a  concerted  demand 
upon  the  employing  classes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  If  they  maintained  union  conditions  all  around 
you? 
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Mr.  /KKH  AXDKI.AAR.  Yes.  sii'. 

Commissioner  GAUKKTNOX.  I>oes  not  that  reflect  in  your  own  wage  conditions 
necessarily? 

Mr.  ZKKHANDKI.AAR.   It  must  to  a  certain  extent;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Only  one  more  question.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  oi>en-shop  idea  in  Los  Angeles  has  there  been  a  general  increase  in  any 
wage  of  any  craft  in  the  city? 

Mr.    /KEHAXDKl.AAR.    Certainly. 

Commissioner  GAUKE-I  -SON.  What  one? 

Mr.  ZKKHAXDKI.AAR.  That  I  can  not  say,  positively.  I  can  not  testify  to  that, 
but  we  have  provided  for  witnesses  in  the  different  lines  of  trade  and  industry, 
and  those  witnesses  will  be  able  to  testify  in  the  respective  lines  that  there  has 
been  a  definite  increase  from  time  to  time  in  the  principal  crafts. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  There  has  been  a  definite  increase  in  the  whole 
craft? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  Most  decidedly.  We  have  realized  the  cost  of  living  has 
advanced,  and  therefore  the  wages  have  advanced. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  other  questions?  Mr.  o'Connell  would  like  to  ask 
a  few  further  questions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  your  association  declare  in  its  constitution 
for  the  open-shop  policy? 

Mr.  /KKIIA.XDKI  AAI:.  No.  sir:  we  have  not.  In  our  constitution  and  by-law* 
the  word  organized  labor,  union,  or  nonunion — those  are  not  mentioned,  for  the 
reason,  as  I  explained  at  the  outset  of  my  testimony,  that  this  class  of  work 
was  forced  upon  us  by  existing  conditions  in  1900  or  prior  to  that — I  don't  know 
exactly  iheye.-ir.  The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  our  organization  was 
established  did  not  contemplate  the  taking  up  of  this  class  of  work. 

Commissioner  o'CoxxKi. i.  I>o.-s  i  he  constitution  °1'  by-laws  mention  the  closed 
simp  or  open  shop  in  any  way? 

Mr.  /KKHA.\m:i  AAI:.   No.  sir. 

Commissioner  <  >'Coxx!-:u..  The  reason  1  asked  you  the  question  is  because  you 
hold,  if  it  is  a  fad.  that  the  success  of  I.os  Angelas  has  been  based  on  the  opeit- 
shop  idea.  I  lake  it  you  are  speaking  for  the  association  and  not  personally? 

Mr.  ZEKIIANDELAAR.  I  go  beyond  that,  Professor. 

Commissioner  <>'Coxxi;u.    1   bog  your  pardon  on  the  "professor." 

Mr.  ZKKMAXDKI  \AK.   Well,  Mi'.  Commissioner,  then. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   Agitator. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.I..  I  have  been  called  everything  but  that. 

Mr.  Xi-.KMAMiKi  AAI:.  All  right:  I  will  apologize.  I  want  to  say  this:  T  will 
go  further,  and  I  believe — you  take  the  population  of  this  city  and  if  you 
propound  that  question  to  anyone  outside  of  probably  a  few  organizers—  even 
with  the  rank  and  tile  of  organized  labor — you  will  tind  opinions,  the  sentiment 
that  Los  Angeles  owes  its  present  prosperous  condition,  and  has  for  the  last 
year,  to  the  open-shop  condition.  I  believe  you  will  find  a  great  many  in  the 
rank  and  lile  of  organized  labor  holding  that  position,  just  "as  well  as  manu- 
facturers and  merchants. 

Commissioner  OVoxxi.ii..  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  the  position  you 
occupy  is  the  position  of  your  association. 

Mr.  ZKKIIAXIJKI.AAU.   It  is  somewhat:  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CoxxKi.i..  Have  they  taken  formal  action? 

Mr.  ZKKIIAXDKI.AAK.  In  what  way?  Passing  a  resolution  that  the  open  shop 
is  a  succ« 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ZKKHA. \UKI.A  Ait.  1  can't  exactly  remember  that,  but  all  our  operations  are 
based  on  that  score,  and  the  facts  show  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then  your  association  is,  in  fact,  for  the  so-called 
open-shop  policy? 

Mr.  /KKHAXDKI.AAR.  Yes.  sir  i  with  this  proviso,  that  when  a  firm  becomes  a 
member  of  our  association,  he  is  not  asked  this  question:  "Do  you  believe  in 
the  open  or  closed  shop?"  But,  knowing  the  policy,  knowing  the  sentiment  of 
the  community,  he  becomes  a  member  under  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  which 
do  not  provide  for  either  an  open  or  a  closed  shop. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKI.I..  He  isn't  informed  that  the  policy  of  the  associa- 
tion is  in  the  direction  of  the  open  shop? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAK.  No,  sir.     I  said  he  is  not  informed. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then,  if  he  is  in  favor  of  the  closed-shop  idea,  he 
would  be  going  into  the  association  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  purposes, 
would  he  not? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  He  actually  knows  the  matter  of  his  own  initiative.  He  is 
not  bound  in  any  way  by  the  policy  that  might  be  adopted  or  by  a  principle. 
He  acts  in  that  condition  absolutely  on  his  owrn  initiative  and  own  pleasure. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  he  not  be  occupying  an  anomalous  position 
on  joining  an  association  that  stood  for  the  open  shop  when  he  was  operating  a 
closed  shop? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  He  may  disagree  on  that  point  always,  but  he  realizes 
and  appreciates  the  good  that  the  association  does  in  so  many  other  lines  that 
benefits  the  community  that  he  might  be  able  to  disregard  some  other  point. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  you  an  employer  or  manufacturer? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  No,  sir;  I  am  only  a  plain  secretary  of  the  merchants 
j'ud  manufacturers'  association. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  are  not  in  business  in  any  way  in  the  city? 

Mr.   ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  have  been  some  14  years  or  more  acting  as 
secretary  of  this  association? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Yes,  sir;  17  years. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  were  you  doing  before  that? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  I  was  in  newspaper  work. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  newspaper  work  in  what  way — reporter? 

Mr.    ZEEHANDELAAB.  Yes,    sir. 

Cmmissioner   O'CONNELL.  In   Los   Angeles? 

Mr  ZEEHANDELAAR.  San  Francisco  for  10  years  with  the  Examiner.  I  was 
legislative  correspondent  in  the  early  days. 

Commission  O'CONNELL.  And  what  before  that? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Let  me  see.  That  is  so  long  ago  I  almost  forget  it.  I 
found  employment  in  different  lines.  I  had  at  one  time  a  cigar  store  in  San 
Francisco.  I  was  connected  for  a  number  of  years  with  the  Fiesta  here  before  I 
became  financial  secretary.  Two  or  three  years  in  publicity  work. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  this  statement  you  presented  from  the  secretary 
of  J.  B.  Robinson  Co. . 

Mr.    ZEEHANDELAB.  Yes,    sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  stated  the  salaries  paid  by  that  company 
were  from  $25  a  month  to  $200  a  month. 

Mr.   ZEEHANDELAAB.  Yes,   sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  suppose  you  noted  a  vast  difference  between  the 
number  getting  $25  and  the  number  getting  $200? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Naturally.  1  explained  to  you,  and  it  is  explained  there, 
that  the  cash  girls  get  $25  a  month.  You  can't  expect  a  firm  to  pay  cash  girls 
$200  a  month. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  No.  Just  for  the  record.  There  is  one  person  in 
this  firm  gets  $200  a  month? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  25  get  $25  a   month? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Certainly. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  4  get  $150  a  month? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  52  get  $45  a  month? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  1  gets  $130  a  month,  and  34  get  $50  a  month? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Yes,  sir.  It  just  proves,  Mr.  Commissioner,  what  effi- 
ciency will  do. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes;  that  is  just  one  reason  I  was  figuring  on. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  the  efficiency,  or  the  possibility  of  one  out 
of  a  very  great  number  reaching  the  high  mark  or  anywhere  near  the  high 
mark — there  is  only  one  all  the  way  down  getting  the  $200  a  month — that  the 
possibility,  taking  the  efficiency,  of  working  up  would  be  extremely  limited? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  If  you  understand  the  inner  workings  of  a  large  dry- 
goods  store,  as  the  Boston  Store  is,  you  will  realize  that  a  girl  who  is  14  or 
15  years  old  and  simply  has  had  a  common-school  education,  is  unacquainted 
with  business  methods  or  anything  else,  a  wage  of  $25  a  month  as  a  cash  girl, 
with  the  opportunities  of  perfecting  herself — of  becoming  a  saleslady  and  ulti- 
mately a  departmental  manager — has,  u  future  before  her  and  is  given  an  in- 
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centive  to  perfect  herself.  You  can  not  export  a  cash  girl  14  years  old  or 
3.1  years  old,  who  has  no  responsibility,  knows  nothing  of  the  business,  TO  Y>e 
as  well  paid  as  the  saleslady. 

Commissioner  O'CONXELL.  You  do  not  need  to  argue  that  with  me. 

Mr.  ZEEIIAXDELAAK.  Xo ;  but  you  make  the  point. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  I  am  making  the  point  that  there  is  only  one  at 
the  top,  just  one  out  of  several  hundred,  and  that  there  is  only  another  one  at 
the  $25  and  that  all  the  way  through  there  are  only  a  small  number  out  of 
the  many. 

Mr.  ZEKTTAXDEr.AAK.  And  there  is  only  one  president  o"f  a  railroad  company 
or  railroad  corporation,  there  are  not  a  dozen. 

Commissioner  <  >'<  'OXXELL.  That  is  true,  but  there  are  thousands  of  other 
positions. 

Mr.   ZEETTAXDELAAR.    YeS,   Sir. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Does  your  association  take  any  part  in  State  or 
municipal  legislation? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAU.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Coxxi:i.r..  What  part? 

Mr.  ZKEHAXDEI.AAR.  Simply  urging  our  representatives  in  Congress,  in  the 
State  legislature,  or  in  the  city  council,  to  advise  them  as  to  the  effects  that 
certain  legislation  will  have  on  the  general  prospecity  of  the  city  or  of  the 
State. 

Commissioner  O'CoxxEi.i..  Has  your  association  in  its  history  supported  any 
measures  organized  labor  was  interested  in.  in  the  State  legislature? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXI>J:I.AAI:.  Well.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  testify  as  to  its  entire 
history.  There  is  a  pretty  long  ways  before  I  become  connected  with  it. 

Commissioner  O'COXXEI.I..  A<.  for  instance,  child  legislation  and  the  hours  of 
labor,  and  compensation. 

Mr.  ZEETIAXDKI.AAR.  Yes:  they  have  had  the  subject  of  child  legislation,  they 
have  given  it  their  support  most  decidedly. 

Commissioner  ( >'<  'ox  XEI.I..  Do  you  maintain  a  committee  or  lobby  at  the  State- 
house  during  the  sessions? 

Mr.  ZEKIIAXDKI  AAK.  No,  sir:  never  have. 

Commissioner  O'CoxxKi.i..  Make  appropriations  for  legislative  purposes  in 
any  way? 

Sir.  ZEEHAITOELAAB.  None  whatever. 

Commissioner  O'CoxxEi.r..  Any  dinners  or  celebrations  of  any  kind  to  which 
representatives  of  the  State  are  invited? 

Mr.  ZEEIIAXI>E!.AAI:.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no.  But  T  suppose  if  we  had  a 
dinner  we  would  not  hesitate  to  invite  the  governor  or  the  lieutenant 

Commissioner  O'COXXKI.I..  T  don't  mean  that;  I  mean  functions  at  which  rep- 
ivsontatives  of  the  senate  and  house  are  taking  part  as  such? 

Mr.  ZKEIIAXIH:!  \  MI.  No,  sir;  to  influence  legislation  :  no,  sir.  at  no  time. 

Commissioner  O'CoxxEi.L.  I  didn't  say  to  influence  legislation.  But  when 
legislation  comes  up  that  may  appear  objectionable  to  your  organization,  what 
method  is  adopted  by  you  to  prevent  its  passage? 

Mr.   ZEKIIAXDEI.AAK.  Lawful    legitimate   methods. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKI.I..  What  are  they? 

Mr.  ZEEITAXDELAAK.  Well,  for  example  the  workmen's  compensation  act, .we 
thought  that  was  too  drastic,  and  on  several  occasions  I  have  met  with  a  mem- 
ber of  your  commission.  Mr.  Weinstock.  who  represented  the  retail  dry  goods 
association,  and  tried  to  formulate  amendments  that  would  give  the  com- 
mission less  power  and  would  make  the  measure  less  objectionable  and  less 
drastic  in  its  general  application. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  And  then  what? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  Then  we  appeal,  by  letter  or  telegram,  to  the  individual 
legislators,  either  in  the  assembly  or  in  the  senate. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Simply  setting  forth  you  believe  it  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  legislation? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  Yes,  sir:  and  give  the  reasons  why. 

Commissioner  O'COXXEI.L.  I  understand  your  position  as  representing  your 
assm -iatiott,  the  position  of  the  association,  that  the  best  interests  of  this  com- 
munity— and  in  that  you  include  the  working  people — is  served  by  the  complete 
inauguration  of  the  so-called  open  shop  or  private  employment. 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  We  believe  that  the  open  shop  has  been  and  is  an  asset 
to  this  community  and  lias  been  probably  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  our 
development  and  in  our  prosperity. 

38S190— S.  Doc.  415.  C4-1- 
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Commissioner  <  >'<  "ON x KIT..  Therefore  you  are  nol  in  favor  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, because  collective  bargaining  can  not  take  place  where  men  are  nol: 
organized. 

Mr.  ZKKHANDELAAR.  No ;  and  therefore,  because  as  I  explained  to  another 
commissioner,  that  direct  bargaining  takes  away  from  the  individual  the  power 
to  assert  his  efficiency,  his  ability  to  earn  more  wages  than  he  would  get 
through  collective  bargaining. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Will  you  explain  to  this  commission — you  have 
thought  lhat  matter  out,  and  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  interest — how  it 
would  be  possible  for  Hie  workman  in  Los  Angeles,  the  individual,  without  some 
method  of  collective  bargaining  or  dealing  with  their  employers  as  such  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor V  Supposing  it  is  conceded  that 
eight  hours  was  a  day,  or  seven  hours  was  a  legitimate  day's  work,  how  would 
I  lie  individual  employee  in  Los  Angeles  proceed  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  the  proposition,  as  you  stale, 
the  individual  going  there,  would  bring  about  a  result.  T  admit  that.  But  if 
the  same  employees  would  appoint  a  committee  of  three  and  go  to  the  employer 
and  point  out  to  him  whereby  the  conditions,  that  the  interests  of  the  employer 
and  employee  are  mutual  to  the  interests  of  both  sides,  a  reduction  in  hours 
would  be  beneficial  to  both,  without  risking  the  interests  of  the  manufacturing 
industry,  I  think  that  something  could  be  accomplished  without  calling  a  strike. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  a  minute.  At  this  point  the  commission  will  stand 
adjourned  until  2  o'clock.  Mr.  Zeelmndehiar,  will  you  resume  the  stand  at 
that  time? 

(Whereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  in.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.  of  the  same  day,  Tuesday,  September  8,  1914.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 2    P.    M. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Present  Vis  before. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  let  us  have  complete  order,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  F.  J.  ZEEHANDELAAR— Continued. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Mr.  Zeehandelaar,  you  were  explaining  when  we 
took  a  recess  the  method  the  individual  employer  would  pursue  to  secure  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor.  And  you  explain  that  by  selecting  two  or 
three  men  to  wait  upon  the  employer,  and  that  was  brought  about  by  that 
method. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNEI.I  .  That  appealed  to  me  as  rather  a  method  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  while  it  might  appear  small  in  number,  yet  it  didn't  strike 
me  that  it  was  the  individual  dealing  for  himself. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  this,  if  you  in  that  case — no 
matter  what  the  number  may  be,  the  employer  treats  directly  with  his  em- 
ployees, instead  of  through  the  organizers  or  the  representatives  of  organi/ed 
labor,  who  sometimes  don't  belong  to  the  craft  affected.  In  other  words,  if  a 
man,  if  a  committee  of  his  own  employees  were  to  come  to  a  man,  to  an  em- 
ployer, and  state  their  grievances,  their  objections,  or  what  they  want  to 
accomplish,  the  mutuality  of  interests  again  appears  upon  the  surface. 
Whereas  if  a  dispute  arises,  for  instance,  among  the  carpenters,  you  may 
find  on  that  committee  that  the  employer  is  called  upon  by,  you  may  find  an 
organizer  of  the  bricklayers  or  the  hod  carriers,  or  a  craft  that  is  not  directly 
or  indirectly  affected  by  the  desires  of  the  employees. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then,  I  understand  from  you  that  there  is  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  dealing  collectively  with  his  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  should  say,  as  a  rule,  no.  Of  course  there  are  in- 
dividual cases  I  can  not  answer. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  your  association  require  or  has  it  required 
any  member,  or  an  individual  association,  or  an  organization  affiliated  with 
you,  to  put  up  a  bond  at  any  time  for  any  purpose? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Never ;  emphatically  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  For  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  any  required  obliga- 
tion as  to — 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,  sir ;  emphatically  not  at  any  time. 
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Commissioner  O'COXNF.LL.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  want  to  ask  some  questions,  Mr.  Weinstoek? 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.   Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Weinstock  wants  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  In  the  matter  of  efficiency.  Mr.  /oohandolaar. 

Mr.  /EEHANDELAAI:.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Ts  the  statement  that  you  mad*'  concerning  the 
difference  in  efficiency  between  union  and  nonunion  workers  a  matter  of  opinion, 
pure  and  simple,  or  are  (here  records  that  accurately  determine  the  difference 
between  the  oflicieiicy  of  the  union  and  nonunion  worker? 

Mr.  /EEHAM>ELAAK.  That  can  he  determined  in  a  very  short  time,  the  matter 
of  efficiency,  everything  being  equal  :  under  open-shop  conditions  whore  an 
employer  does  not  inquire  as  to  the  affiliation  or  nonalliliation  of  an  employee, 
the  matter  of  efficiency  is  determined  within  perhaps  '24  hours.  That  is,  a  man 
who  claims  that  he  is  efficient  and  is  ah!e  to  earn  from  his  employer  the  maxi- 
mum wage,  he  can  demonstrate  that  in  a  very  short  time. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Perhaps  I  didn't  understand  your  statement  cor- 
rect ly  this  morning  Mr.  /echandelaar.  I  got  the  notion  from  the  explanation 
that  you  made  that  substantially,  if  you  take  a  union  shop  on  one  hand  and  a 
nonunion  shop  on  the  other  hand,  working  on  the  same  production  under  the. 
saint-  working  conditions,  that  tin-  output  of  ihe  nonunion  shop  would  he  greater 
per  man  than  the  output  in  the  union  shop  per  man. 

Mr.  /KKHAMIEI.AAK.  No.  sir;  1  didn't  discuss  ihe  nonunion  shop  at  all.  My 
testimony  is  all  directed  to  the  open  shop  where  we  don't  discriminate  between 
union  and  nonunion. 

Commissioner  WI:I\STO<  K.  Possibly  I  misunderstood  you,  but  I  understood 
you  to  claim  ihaf  the  output  of  the  nonunion  was  higher  than  that  of  the  union, 
because  the  cHicieiicy  is  higher. 

Mr.  ZKKHANDKI.AAK.  No.  sir:  1  n-ro-ni/e  the  fact  that  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor  there  are  just  as  efficient  men  as  there  are  in  the  nonunion,  absolutely/ 

Commissioner  WKI.NSHK  K.  Say.  there  are  two  men  of  equal  elliciency,  one  a 
union  man  working  in  a  union  shop  and  the  other  man  a  nonunion  man  working 
in  a  nonunion  shop  of  equal  capacity,  will  the  output  be  the  same? 

Mr.  /i;i:iiAM)Ki.AAi:.    If  the  eliicieiicy   is  the  same,   naturally   it   would  fee. 

Commissioner  WKI.NTOCK.   You  think   it   would  beV 

Mr.    /ELII  \\DKi.A AU.    Yes.   sir:    provided,    however 

Commissioner  WKLXSTO«  K.  There  are  those,  Mr.  /oi-handclaar,  that  maintain 
that  organized  labor  stands  for  diminished  output.  I  want  to  tind  out  if  that 
was  your  judgment  as  well. 

Mr.  /KKHAM>Ki.\  AK.  That  is  a  matter  1  '-an  not  testify  to,  because  we  have 
no  agreements.  If  \ou  compare  this  condition  here  as  it  exists  in  San  Frai!- 
cisco  where  an  employer  is  required  to  siini  an  agreement,  my  understanding 
Is  that  the  output  of  the  individual  is  limited  by  the  rule  of  the  union.  We 
have  no  condition  of  that  kind  here.  We  are  absolutely  free  from  agreements; 
that  is,  to  a  general  extent. 

Commissioner  WEI.NSTOCK.  Then,  with  the  explanation  you  now  make  T  am 
left  in  this  frame  of  mind — and  let's  see  if  I  get  your  idea  correctly.  What 
you  had  in  mind  when  you  spoke  of  efficiency  was  this:  Tnder  the  unionized 
system  a  man  is  getting  a  certain  wairo  whether  he  is  worth  it.  or  not;  under 
the  nonunion  condition  a  man  .uets  all  he  is  worth,  whatever  he  may  he  worth? 

Mr.  XEEIIANDEI.AAK.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner   WKI.XSHH  K.   Thai    is   all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  other  questions?  Mr.  /eehandelaar,  you  mentioned 
an  antipickcting  ordinance. 

Mr.  /KKHA.MiKi.AAis.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  approximate  dale  of  the  passage  of  that 
ordinance? 

Ml'.    /KEHA.\I>KI.AAU.     T.tl»). 

Chairman  WALSH.  P.riofly  state  what  are  the  general  terms  of  it?  What 
does  it  forbid? 

Mr.  /I.LIIAMJKI.AAU.  It  forbids  the  picketing,  as  the  term  is  generally  under- 
stood. Any  interference  with  the  worker  who  desires  to  work.  We  agree  and 
we  --rant  any  worker,  whether  organized  or  unorganized,  the  right  to  work 
or  refuse  to  work  as  his  conscience  dictate. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  your  association  instrumental  in  having  the  ordi- 
nance passed  ': 

Mr.  /KKIIA.XDEI.AAK.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  did  their  activity  consist? 
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Mr.  ZEEHANBELAAU.  Their  activity  consisted  in  molesting  the  net  ions  of  the 
free  worker,  or  the  men  who  took  their  places. 

Chairman  WALSH.  No;  I  meant  what  did  the  activities  of  your  association 
consist? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Oh. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  endeavoring  to  have  the  ordinance  passed? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAIL  <>h,  1  thought  you  wanted  to  know  the  reasons  why  we 
wanted  it  passed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  No. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Simply  to  have  the  ordinance  prepared  and  asked  the 
council  to  pass  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  appear  before  a  council  committee  by  a  committee 
of  your  own? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  personal  solicitation  on  the  part  of  individual 
members  of  your  association  with  members  of  the  city  council  ? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAK.  Well,  the  members  of  the  city  council  were  approached 
on  the  subject. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  were  approached  individually? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAB.  Yes,  sir;  or  collectively. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  an  issue  raised  in  any  political  campaign  in 
respect  to  it? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Not  from  our  side. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  was  it  from  the  other  side? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  think  it  was. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  And  with  the  result  that  it  made  no  differene  in  the 
opposition;  were  the  men  elected  anyway? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Well,  that  was  not  immediately  prior  to  any  political 
campaign,  and  I  can  not  testify  as  to  the  effect. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  a  direct  issue  in  any  campaign? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,  no;  not  a  direct  issue.  And  while  on  that  subject, 
I  want  to  explain  the  political  activity  of  the  organizations  here.  Now,  we  had 
a  primary  election  last  month  at  which  one  of  the  high  judicial  officers  was 
running  for  the  appellate  bench.  Certain  organizations,  labor  organizations, 
issued  an  appeal  to  the  individual  members  to  vote  and  work  against  that 
man,  because  that  man  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  legal  duties  as  a  judge 
of  a  court  had  sustained  a  permanent  injunction  in  a  labor  case.  In  other 
words,  the  effect  would  have  been  to  intimidate  our  judiciary  to  decide  against 
law  and  against  facts  and  law  in  favor  of  one  part  of  the  community,  instead 
of  enforcing  the  law. 

Chairman  WALSH.  After  the  antipicketing  ordinance  was  passed  was  there 
a  protest  made  against  it  by  any  of  the  labor  bodies? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  think  it  was;  I  think  that  the  legality  of  the  act  was 
tested  in  court  and  a  decision  rendered  sustaining  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sustaining   it? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  a  referendum  applied  for? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,  sir.  And  if  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  explain  just  how  and  why  that  picketing  ordinance  was  called 
into  existence. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good,  proceed. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR,  Mr.  Baker,  who  will  be  a  witness  here,  will  probably 
describe  to  you  the  annoyance  and  the  violence  that  followed  the  metal  trades 
strike.  We  are  a  peaceful  community.  W7e  believe  in  law  and  order.  We 
will  protect  the  lives  and  the  property  of  anyone  involved,  just  as  much  organ- 
ized labor  as  nonorganized  in  every  instance.  The  men  who  were  working 
were  harassed,  abused,  villified,  maligned  in  every  way  possible,  and  something 
had  to  be  done  to  prevent  violence,  and  the  only  way  to  do  it  was  to  call  into 
existence  an  antipicketing  ordinance,  because  any  act  that  interferes  with  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizens  at  large  is  unlawful  per  se. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  all  the  statement  that  you  wish  to  make  in  that 
respect  ? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAK.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  in  what  court  was  the  ordinance  tested  ;  did  it 
go  to  the  court  of  last  resort? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,,  sir.  No;  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  I  don't  know  but 
what  an  appeal,  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  tested  in  the  trial  of  an  alleged  violator  of  the 
ordinance? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  glance  at  that,  will  yon  please,  Mr.  Zeehamlelaar, 
and  see  if  that  is  the  ordinance.  Some  one  has  handed  it  up  here,  and  it 
seems  to  be  copied  into  something  else  [handing  paper  to  the  witness]. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  suppose  generally  speaking  that  is  correct.  I  have  not 
compared  it,  therefore- — 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  see.     But  I  suppose  that  can  be  assumed  to  be  the  one? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  ordinance  referred  to  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  mentioned  something  about  a  dispute  about  the  brew- 
ers and  their  employees. 
•Mr.  ZEKHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  approximately  tin-  date  of  that? 

Mr.  ZKKHANDELAAK.  1  testified  to  that 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  didn't  hear  it. 

Mr.  ZKKHANDELAAR.  About  May  IS,  1910. 

Chairman  WALSH.  1010? 

Mr.  ZKKHANDELAAH.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  In  that  dispute,  did  your  association  take  part? 

Mr.    /KKHANUHI.AAK.    YeS. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  res-, ret? 

Mr.  ZEEHA.NDELAAII.  We  had  conferences  with  the  national  organizers  who 
were  here  at  that  time  to  conduct  the  boycott  at  our  ollice  time  and  time  again. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  was  the  general  nature  of  the  demands  made 
by  the  union  that  mused  the  boycott? 

Mr.  ZKKHANDKI.AAK.  First,  organization;  second,  a  change  in  working  condi- 
tions, scales  of  wages,  and  so  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Wages  and  hours? 

Mr.  /!.;•: 1 1 A: NDKI.A AH.   Yes.  sir.     I  do  not  know  about  hours,  but  wages. 

Chairman  WAI  sii.  ( lenerally,  what  was  the  result  of  the  controversy? 

.Mr.  /'!:•-!  \\DKLAAR.  The  result  of  the  controversy  was  that  the  boycott  con- 
tinued for  pretty  nearly  a  year,  and  through  the  influence  that  was  brought  to 
upon  the  San  Francisco  bn-\\vrs — ami  they  have  a  State  organization, 
and  I  might  say  the  losses  sustained  by  the  brewers  here — resulted  in  a  sur- 
render to  the  demand. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  entered   into  contracts  with  them? 

Mr.  /'KKIIANDKI.AAK.  Yes  .sir.     They  are  in  effect  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  ZEI:HAM»EI.A.\H.  Mr.  <  'hairman,  Jx-l'ore  i  leave  the  stand  I  testified  this 
morning  as  to  the  intemperate  and  violent  publications  that  lead  to  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction.  And  I  desire  to  submit  to  the  commission  photographic  copies 
of  a  publication  that  was  issued  here  from  room  203,  Labor  Temple,  called  "  The 
Armed  Citizen,"  in  which  the  people  were  told  that  the  ballot  without  the  bullet 
is  ineffective,  that  what  can  not  be  accomplished  by  the  ballot  must  be  accom- 
plished by  the  bullet. 

But  I  want  to  say,  in  justice  to  the  labor  unions  in  this  city,  that  after  four 
issues  of  this  were  published,  this  man  Murray,  who  appeared  on  the  scene  here 
as  a  labor  leader,  was  told  to  get  out  and  leave.  He  did  leave  for  Colorado. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  commission  to  read 
these  pamphlets  and  see  what  harm  can  be  done  by  intemperate  language 
distributed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  did  Mr.  Murray  represent? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  believe  he  was  an  organizer  of  the  machinists'  union. 
He  was  here  for  some  time,  a  so-called  labor  leader.  And  the  tenor  of  all  the 
publications  was  in  that  line,  to  create  violence.  He,  for  instance,  wanted  clubs 
organized  to  buy  a  certain  style  of  Winchester  that  could  be  taken  apart  and 
carried  in  a  suit  case,  and  organize  clubs  where  he  says  that  while  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  allow  a  man  to  arm  himself  the  intent  of  the  constitution  was 
misleading  to  create  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  reading  public  that  it  was 
more  for  the  protection  and  to  induce  violence  than  anything  else. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Mr.  Zeehandelaar,  would  you  hold — bear  in  mind 
I  haven't  read  the  document  and  never  heard  of  Murray  before. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No.  sir. 

Commissioner  (JARRETSON.  But  for  a  laboring  man — I  will  use  your  own 
phrase — so-called  labor  leader. 
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Mr.  ZEEHANDKI.AAU.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GAIJKETSOX.  If  ho  preached  this  doctrine  of  the  IwMel,  if  the 
ballot  did  not  get  there. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDKI.AAH.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  (.AKUETSON.  I  low  would  yon  look  at  it  if  a  so-called  leader  of 
employers  preached  exactly  the  same  doctrine?  Would  it  he  equally  iniquitous? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDEI.AAI:.  Absolutely. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSON.  (rood. 

Mr.  ZKKHAXDKLAAU.  Absolutely;  yes:  there  is  equality  in  that  respect.  Vio- 
lation  of  law  is  not  justified  on  one  side  any  more  than  on  the  other. 

Commissioner  GAREETSON.  That  is  good  doctrine. 

Mi-.  ZK.EMAM>ELAAK.  We  preach  it  and  practice  it. 

Chairman  U'AI.SH.  Now.  is  there  any  other  subject  that  has  not  been  elicited 
by  the  questions  that  have  been  asked  you  by  counsel  or  commission  that  you 
would  like  to  volunteer  testimony  upon?  If  so,  you  may. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  I  would  like  to  reserve  the  right,  if  the  commission  will 
permit,  later  on  if  something  comes  to  my  mind,  if  I  might  put  it  in  docu- 
mentary form  or  oral  testimony. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good.  We  will  be  glad,  if  you  have  any  documentary 
testimony.  We  try  to  hear  the  witnesses  on  important  subjects  in  rebuttal.  So 
that  will  be  all  for  the  present.  You  may  stand  aside. 

(Mr.  Zeehandelaar  later  submitted  a  map  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Annual  Report  of  Officers  and  Membership  List  of  the  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  1908-1900."  The 
foregoing  were  in  printed  form.  He  also  submitted  various  affidavits  and  other 
data  which  appear  among  the  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this  subject.) 

Gen.  Otis,  if  you  will  resume  the  stand,  please. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEN.  HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS— Recalled. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  you  are  prepared  with  your  statement,  General,  you 
may  proceed  with  it. 

Gen.  OTIS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  here  are  cer- 
tain statements  that  I  have  prepared  on  invitation  of  the  committee,  made  on 
behalf  of  the  publishers  of  the  Las  Angeles  Times,  relative  to  conditions  in 
the  local  industries  and  traversing  the  system  of  unionism  and  nonunionism. 
respectively,  in  their  bearing  upon  the  question  of  industrial  unrest;  also  the 
material  conditions  of  Los  Angeles  workmen  and  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  city. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  TIMES,  NEW  TIMES  BUILDING, 

*     7,o.v  AHf/clca,   September  S,    Wl'i. 
To  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations. 

GENTLEMEN:  The  principal  statistics  and  other  data  embraced  in  the  state- 
ments here  presented  for  your  official  consideration  have  been  drawn  almost 
exclusively  from  the  details  and  annual  reports  of  the  Times-  Mirror  Co.,  cov- 
ering the  period  involved.  The  Times  Mirror  Co.  is  the  official  name  of  the 
corporation  publishing  the  Times. 

Proprietors  and  business  managers  are  generally  and  naturally  reluctant  to 
disclose  inside  information  concerning  the  details  of  their  business  operations, 
and  I  myself  share  in  that  reluctance.  Nevertheless,  in  this  instance  I  a  HI 
taking  the  opposite  course  to  a  large  extent  for  the  sake  of  illuminating  the 
industrial  situation,  which  neither  I  nor  my  coowners  and  coworkers  should 
keep  you  in  ignorance  of. 

OPERATING    FACTS. 

Payments  to  labor. — During  the  year  ended  September  30,  191.°,,  the  close  of 
our  last  fiscal  year,  the  Times  paid  for  labor  in  the  form  of  wages  and  salaries 
the  aggregate  sum  of  $639,152,  being  an  increase  of  $27,342.15  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  For  the  11  months  ended  August  31,  1914,  the  aggregate  pay- 
ments to  labor  in  the  composing  room  alone  were  $117,19(5.90,  being  an  average 
of  $2,510.50  for  each  of  the  47  pay  days  embraced  within  the  period  covered, 
which  will  be  divided  into  three  classes,  to  wit:  First,  skilled  mechanical 
labor;  second,  other  skilled  labor;  and  third,  unskilled  labor,  the  latter  bearing 
only  a  trifling  proportion  in  numbers,  and  the  rest  belongs  to  the  other  classes 
named.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  actual  figures  applicable  to  a 
previous  year,  In  1912  the  payment  as  to  the  first  class  named  was  $185,847.86; 
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in  the  second  class,  $402.701..~2 ;  and  to  the  third  class  only  $23,1200.47.  The 
relative  payments  since  191*2  have  been  substantially  on  the  same  ratio. 

During  the  23  years  preceding  the  end  of  our  last  fiscal  year  our  payments* 
for  wages  and  salaries  aggregated  $5.X07. 93-1.50. 

Indiridiidl  earnings  of  skilled  irorkincn. — The  individual  earnings  of  lino- 
type operators  who  work  on  piecework,  which  is  the  rule  in  the  Timos  office. 
run  from  $5.50  to  $7.50  per  day  of  seven  hours'  work  at  the  established  piece 
rate  of  11*  and  13  cents  per  thousand  ems,  respectively-. 

Workmen  by  the  day  are  guaranteed  eight  hours'  employment.  The  rates  are 
given  further  on.  The  workday  for  the  piece  men  varies  necessarily  somewhat 
from  time  to  time  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  office.  Their  working  hours 
go  up  as  high  as  9  to  11  on  the  later  days  and  nights  of  the  week  owing  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  demand  of  the  large  Sunday  issue.  These  earnings  by 
the  piece  are  substantially  higher  than  the  average  earnings  paid  by  the  day 
or  week  for  similar  work  in  union  newspaper  offices  throughout  the  country. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  by  years  of  experience  in  my  office  that  the  piece 
system  for  compositors  on  the  daily  newspaper  is  far  the  best  for  all  con- 
cerned. It  is  better  for  the  workmen,  because  they  earn  higher  wages  in  the 
same  number  of  hours  than  do  union  employers  working  on  an  hour,  day,  or 
week  basis,  which  is  the  cast-iron  rule  in  newspaper  otlices  dominated  by  the 
typographical,  union.  It  is  bolter  also  because  it  stimulates  the  number  he 
could  operate  by  a  special  effort  and  pel-mils  him  to  rush,  which  practice  is 
forbidden  him  in  union  oilier*  ;  and  is  also  better  for  the  employer,  because 
th«-  pj.'ce  system  produces  moiv  satisfactory  results  in  less  time  by  reason  of 
greaier  speed,  celerity,  and  efficiency  achieved. 

The  pie'-e  system  is  the  thing  for  a  rush  job  like  the  production  of  a  daily 
newspaper  on  time  every  morning  in  the  year.  Any  member  of  a  nonunion 
daily  newspaper  thus  properly  directed  and  manned  by  free,  independent,  loyal 
rnd  zealous  workmen,  is  able  to  demonstrate  beyond  question  these  important 
truths,  to  wit,  that  higher  wages  paid  i<»  fewer  workmen  and  coupled  with 
pi-eater  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  long  run  are  practicable  and  possible. 
Resides  there  is  the  distinct  advantage  in  the  case  of  nonunion  establishments 
that  the  employer  and  the  maker  of  the  pay  roll  and  the  man  responsible  for 
the  wage  payments  is  left  free,  as  he  ought  to  be,  to  conduct  his  own  office  and 
its  affairs  within  his  clear  legal  rights,  within  his  own  proper  control,  which 
can  not  be  successfully  disputed,  and  also  with  that  self-respect  and  confident  ••• 
which  should  be  the  owner's  own  undisputed  possessions.  lie  has  a  free  man's 
right  to  stand  up  to  his  full  height  in  his  stalwart  manhood,  face  the  world 
and  his  workmen,  making  no  apology  for  his  presence  upon  earth  as  an  em- 
ployer. 

Different  rate*  puiiJ  io  x];ill«l  Inhm: — In  the  composing  room  of  the  Times  we 
established  many  years  ago  three  different  wage  scales,  created  to  compensate 
time  work  with  the  special  object  of  paying  hand  compositors  and  other  skilled 
workmen  according  to  efficiency  and  merit.  These*  different  scales  were  origi- 
nally agreed  upon  in  the  year  189C,  after  mutual  negotiations  between  the  office 
and  the  men  concerned,  and  the  several  rates  here  first  named  were  willingly 
accepted  by  the  different  classes  working  under  them.  This  first  arrangement 
\\as  in  operation  without  friction  for  several  years  before  undergoing  changes. 

The  rates  paid  for  the  particular  classes  of  skilled  labor  here  indicated  were 
originally  fixed  as  follows:  Lowest  rate  42  cents  per  hour,  equivalent  to  $3.78 
per  day  of  9  hours.  Next  higeher  rate  45  cents  per  hour,  equivalent  to  *4.u:> 
per  day.  Next  higher  rate  47  cents  per  hour,  equivalent  to  $4.23  per  day  of 
9  hours.  Subsequently  there  was  a  reduction  in  hours  and  considerable  in- 
creases in  the  hour  rates  from  time  to  time  until  they  were  finally  brought  up 
t(  the  present  figures,  to  wit:  For  daywork,  53  cents  per  hour,  or  $4.25  for  8 
hours.  For  night  workmen,  56,  G2.  and  75  cents  per  hour,  respectively,  accord- 
ing to  classification,  thus  raising  the  night  rates  to  $4.50,  $5,  and  $6,  respec- 
tively, per  day  of  8  hours. 

In  establishing  these  different  scales  for  hour,  day,  and  week  work,  the  aim 
was,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  pay  according  to  merit  and  efficiency.  It  hap- 
pens that  the  Times  had  in  its  employ  for  a  long  time  several  very  faithful 
skilled  workmen  who  were  advanced  in  years,  and  while  altogether  competent 
for  their  respective  tasks,  they  were  necessarily  less  efficient  than  younger  men. 
The  office  was  averse  to  dismissing  these  veteran  workmen  because  of  lack  of 
full  speed  caused  by  age,  and  therefore  offered  to  retain  them  at  wages  which 
they  themselves  willingly  accepted,  wages  paid  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  three 
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different  bases  first  given  herein.  These  veterans,  however,  then  constituted 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire  force  employed  in  the  composing  room  of 
the  Times.  They  were  engaged  on  day  work  mostly. 

Other  pertinent  facts. — Collateral  statements  have  been  prepared,  and  it  is 
proper  that  I  should  make  here  a  series  of  collateral  statements  relating  ex- 
clusively to  the  business  and  conduct  of  the  establishment  during  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  past.  These  several  statements  are  therefore  made  to 
intentionally  cover  a  wide  range  with  the  object  of  showing  the  operations  of 
the  different  departments  of  our  publishing  business,  and  especially  including 
payments  for  labor,  which,  as  I  understand,  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  the  com- 
mission is  investigating. 

Other  figures  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  pertinent  and  important 
collateral  facts  bearing  upon  the  situation,  and  necessarily  to  be  included  in 
the  work  of  supplying  full  information  as  a  basis  for  making  up  a  just  judg- 
ment upon  present  conditions,  as  well  as  upon  those  which  earlier  prevailed  in 
this  office,  with  some  necessary  exceptions,  but  always  under  the  nonunion 
system. 

Substantially  among  the  pertinent  facts  and  circumstances  may  be  included 
the  strike  of  1890.  This  was  a  strike  against  the  Times  by  its  then  union  em- 
ployees on  the  5th  of  August,  1890.  Only  a  very  brief  recital  of  the  facts,  how- 
ever, and  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  present  status  is  required  at 
this  late  date. 

The  strike  was  suddenly  precipitated  by  our  union  workmen  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  members  of  the  local  typographical  union  not  in  our 
employ.  The  strike  was  ostensibly  undertaken  because  of  the  refusal  of  the 
owners  and  managers  of  the  Times  to  yield  to  a  demand  of  the  local  union 
that  its  members,  or  those  of  them  in  our  employ,  should  be  given  the  right 
to  practically  displace  the  management  in  their  composing  room.  They  were 
required  in  the  ultimatum  issued  by  the  union  to  submit  to  arbitrary,  unwar- 
ranted, unjust,  and  humiliating  rules  and  keep  all  nonunion  men  out  of  the 
establishment  and  advance  forthwith  to  a  fixed  rate  of  wages  and  a  guaranty 
of  continued  control  of  the  union  in  the  composing  room,  with  a  chapel  at- 
tached. The  strike  came  after  a  single  day's  warning  and  on  the  very  eve 
before  a  publication  day,  with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  managers 
would  yield  rather  than  miss  an  issue.  The  other  daily  newspapers  in  the 
city — three — yielded  to  the  strikers — two  at  the  end  of  a  day,  the  other  at 
the  end  of  a  month.  The  Times  alone  refused  to  yield.  It  stood  gast  and  defied 
and  defeated  the  strikers.  It  has  been  a  nonunion  office  ever  since,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  a  Printers'  Protective  Fraternity  office. 

This  is  a  body  of  organized  labor  of  the  better  sort,  which  has  no  affiliation 
with  either  the  international  or  the  local  typographical  union.  Members  of 
this  reasonable  and  dependable  organization  have  been  chiefly  employed  by  us, 
together  with  other  nonunion  workmen  during  the  entire  period  since  the 
unwise  and  unjustifiable  strike  of  that  long-ago  period — a  strike  that  was  con- 
JVssedly  regretted  by  the  strikers  themselves. 

A  serious  boycott  promptly  followed  the  strike,  causing  loss  and  annoyance 
to  the  office  and  some  disturbance  to  general  business.  Merchants  and  other 
advertisers  were  systematically  and  viciously  pursued  and  proscribed  for 
patronizing  the  Times.  Some  of  them  suffered  themselves  to  become  temporarily 
frightened.  Others  yielded  to  the  industrial  terrorists.  This  condition  went 
on  for  a  considerable  time,  but  gradually  the  merchants  recovered  their  nerve, 
and  one  by  one  took  their  stand  against  organized  labor  and  industrial  des- 
potism, the  increase  of  which  wras  then  seriously  undertaken  in  Los  Angeles. 

Fear  of  an  enraged  and  proscripted  unionism  largely  passed  away.  Trade 
resumed  its  normal  frame,  and  for  years  past  Los  Angeles  has  been  free  from 
the  domination  of  lawless  unionism,  the  only  sort  of  unionism  that  has  been 
assailed  by  us.  The  employer,  like  us  of  the  Times,  never  resents  or  assails 
law-abiding  and  fair-acting  unionism,  and  very  many  unfortunate  union  men, 
deserving  men  who  have  been  displaced,  losing  good  positions,  who  might  now 
be  at  work,  possibly  earning  good  wages  had  the  folly  of  1880,  the  indefensible 
strike,  never  been  committed. 

Earnings  and  operating  expenses — During  the  23  years  for  which  exact  sta- 
tistics are  available  the  gross  earnings  aggregated  $18,445,519.41.  and  operat- 
ing expenses  during  the  same  period,  the  same  years,  were,  all  told,  thirteen 
million 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  those  years? 
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Gen.  OTIS.  The  23  years  last  past,  up  to  September  30,  1913.  The  operating 
expenses  were — in  which  last  set.  of  figures  are,  of  course,  included  payments 
of  wages  and  salary  amounting  to  the  gross  aggregate  sum  of  $5,807,934.50,  as 
already  stated. 

During  our  last  preceding  fiscal  year  the  gross  earnings  amounted  to 
$1,937,353.62  and  operating  expenses  $1,671,900.60. 

Advertising. — In  the  nine  years  preceding  September  30,  1913,  the  Times 
printed  496.613  columns  of  paid  advertising  matter,  with  a  gross  income  of 
.Slo.oi'.o.ri.V.).'.")  from  that  source.  These  figures  are  given  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  whether  the  business  men  of  Los  Angles  have  been  backward  in  sup- 
porting a  pronounced,  bold-speaking,  nonunion  newspaper,  and  shows  whether 
they  have  been  afraid  to  patronize  the  Times  because  of  its  upstanding  posi- 
tion on  the  labor  question.  Coming  down  to  the  present,  these  figures  are 
given:  During  the  10  months  ending  July  31,  1914,  the  advertising  earnings 
aggregated  $1,068,757.51. 

Circ  Hint  ion. — Aggregate  number  of  copies  circulated  in  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1913,  23,314,624;  daily  net  average,  53,700;  net  Sunday  average, 
86770.  Income  from  circulation  during  the  same  period.  $-120,654.29;  cost, 
$323,152.38.  Daily  circulation  (August,  1914),  50.UX2:  Sunday  circulation, 
91,038;  average  daily  decrease  over  the  same  month  in  the  preceding  year,  220 
copies;  average  Sunday  decrease,  6,411  copies. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  advertising  earnings  referred  to,  these  facts  concerning 
circulation  are  cited  to  prove  the  claim  that  the  Times  is  fairly  popular  in  the 
eonmmnity  and  fairly  acceptable  to  a  population,  a  vast  majority  of  whom  are 
men  and  women  who  work  witli  their  beads  or  hands,  or  with  both.  The 
circulation  of  the  Times  is  substantially  net  and  paid  for,  the  "free  copy 
habit"  not  being  encouraged. 

White  i>n i><>-.— (quantity  consumed  in  the  last  preceding  fiscal  year,  18,507.604 
pounds:  cost,  $492,084.24. 

jtiri.i,  ,,<ls.—\n  the  2.-,  years  ending  September  30,  1913,  the  dividend  paid  by 
the  Times  to  its  stockholders  jiggrogated  $1,599,970.50.  This  piece  of  inside 
information  is  not  given  boastfully  or  with  any  desire  to  parade  the  comfortable 
fact,  but  is  disclosed  "merely  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith,"  and  for  the  pur- 
of  showing  that  the  establishment  has  been  moderately  successful  in 
repelling  the  raven.. us  vulpine  from  the  threshhold.  During  all  these  years  the 
Times  has  re.vived  nothing  in  the  way  of  Drifts,  subsidies  or  "windfalls."  but 
has  legitimately  earned  all  the  moneys  shown  in  this  statement,  out  of  which 
it  has  paid  its  way  in  every  particular— and  "then  some." 

Ih-Ntrnclion  of  (lie  Thin*  Hiiil'lhitf. — This  tragic  disaster,  which  occurred  on 
the  morning  of  October  1.  191O.  resulted  in  a  total  money  loss,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  calculated  and  estimated  after  the  disaster,  of  a  litilo  less  than  $509,000, 
ofi"<et  by  insurance  (all  promptly  paid)  aggregating  $264.069.  There  was 
sal va ire  in  the  way  of  presses,  etc.,  rescued,  to  the  amount  of  $49,000.  The 
total  cost  of  the  restoration  of  the  equipment  destroyed  in  the  mechanical 
department  w:i<  *lvj.i  18.82,  r«  side  from  the  building.  This  is  a  sensitive  sub- 
ject, and  I  made  it  very  brief. 

Tin-  ncir  Time*  linilrfiiitr. — Besides  paying  a  modest  dividend  each  year,  as 
already  shown,  and  paying  the  highest  wages  to  skilled  labor,  we  had  managed 
to  save  up  something  for  a  vniny  day.  and  th«-se  savings  were  put  away  under 
the  head  of  "reserve  fund."  The  rainy  day.  or  more  properly  the  fiery  day, 
came,  as  already  related,  when  the  first  Times  Building  was  destroyed  through 
the  combined  and  wicked  agencies  of  union  labor  conspiracy,  dynamite  and 
tire,  with  an  aggregate  gross  loss  of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars,  and, 
saddest  of  all,  the  wiping  out  of  20  precious  human  lives — the  lives  of  loyal 
and  brave  nonunion  workmen  who  manfully  stood  fast  at  their  posts  during  the 
perilous  hours  of  death  and  destruction. 

More  inx'ule  facts — The  mailer  of  effieioieu  ami  eronomii. — As  bearing  upon 
this  very  important  matter.  I  offer  the  following  pertinent  statements: 

1.  The  Times  sets  from  15  to  20  per  cent  more  display  and  classified  adver- 
tising, news,  and  other  reading  matter  every  month  in  the  year  than  does  any 
other  Los  Angeles  paper. 

2.  It  employs  a  less  number  of  workmen  by  10  to  15  per  cent,  thereby  prov- 
ing greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of  its  nonunion  workmen. 

3.  It  uses  32   linotype   machines   in   its   composing  room,    and   our  linotype 
operators,  working  on  piece  basis  at  the  rate  of  11*  and  13  cents  per  thousand 
ems,  respectively,  earned  an  average  last  year  of  from  $5.50  to  $7.50  per  night 
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of  7  hours,  while  the  union  scale  for  I  he  same  class  of  work  in  Los  A  navies, 
fixed  on  a  time  basis,  is  *r>.r><»  per  night  of  8  hours.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  nonunion  man  earns  more  money  in  shorter  hours  of  employment,  ami  that 
the  employer  gets  more  work  done  with  less  equipment  and  a  less  number  of 
workmen  than  does  the  union  concern  ;  which  facts  prove  that  conditions  are 
better  for  the  employee  and  belter  for  the  employer  in  the  Times  shop  than  in 
the  closed  shop. 

4.  The  Times  pays  nothing  for  work  not  done;  that  is  to  say,  nothing  for  com- 
position covering  space  occupied  by  picture  cuts,  maps,   matrices  of  advertise- 
ment set  elsewhere,  etc.     The  rule  expressed  in  the  following  won  Is  has  boon 
in  operation  for  years:  "No  payments  to  any  class  of  workmen  for  time  not 
worked  or  service  not  rendered." 

5.  The  average  pay  received  by  our  operators  would  be  considerably  greater 
than  it  is  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  retaining  many  old  men  who 
are  not  capable  of  turning  out  anything  near  the  result  that  they  formerly  pro- 
duced. 

6.  Our  nonunion  system  has  been  so  attractive  to  outside  printers  that  we 
receive   very    many    applications    from    exi>ert    hand    compositors    and    linotype 
operators  from  far  and  near,  who,  being  exceptionally  efficient,  seek  to  secure 
employment  where  efficiency  and  loyalty  are  rewarded;  they  preferring  to  have 
employment  on  a  piece  basis  rather  than  be  held  down  to  a  flat  hour  or  day 
wrage  in  closed-shop  offices,  where  they  must  banish  all  hope  of  higher  compensa- 
tion, no  matter  how  strenuously  they  may  apply  themselves.     To  illustrate: 

7.  Not   a   few  union   printers   employed   in   union   or   closed-shop   offices   in 
Los  Angeles  have  from  time  to  time  applied  to  the  Times  for  employment  during 
the  last  20  years.     Recently  two  young  linotype  operators  employed  by  another 
local  newspaper  applied  to  the  Times  for  employment,  stating  that  they  wanted 
to  surrender  their  union  cards  and  become  permanent,  employees  of  the  Times 
linotype  operating  room.     When  asked  for  their  reasons  for  wanting  to  make 
a  change,  the  spokesman  for  the  two  young  men  replied  that  he  was  a  fast 
operator,  declaring  that  at  the  Times  piece  scale  he  could  average  from  $7.50  to 
$8  per  night  of  seven  hours ;  that  he  had  been  located  in  the  union  office  where 
he  had  been  working  between  two  slow  operators,  who,  even  on  the  Times  piece 
scale,  would  not  be  able  to  make  over  $3  per  night  of  seven  hours,  and  that 
he  was  tired  of  bringing  up  their  average  (indirectly)  ami  earning  their  money 
for  the  "  slow  ones."     In  other  words,  he  declared,  that  he  and  his  companion 
were  ambitious  young  men,  and  that  it  was  rather  repulsive  for  them  to  be 
held  down  to  the  level  of  inferior  working,  with  no  hope  of  anything  better  in 
the  future,  or  any  opportunity  to  receive  compensation  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  work  that  they  were  able  to  turn  off. 

8.  The  Times  workmen  are  prosperous  and  contented — cheerful,  loyal,  hope- 
ful, and  dependable.     Many  of  them  live  in  their  own  houses,  and  our  rela- 
tion with  them  are  good  ;  theirs  with  their  employers  likewise. 

"Organized"  Inltor — The  "  rloxcrt  .sftop." — Do  I  dispute  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize?  No;  I  do  not,  and  never  have  I  disputed  it,  all  allegations  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  In  all  these  years  of  dispute,  contention,  ignorance, 
delusion,  and  bad  blood  on  the  part  of  its  antagonists,  since4  the  year  1.S90  the 
Times  has  never  editorially  attacked  organized  labor  as  such,  or  because  it 
was  or  is  organized.  It  has  steadily  opposed  and  attacked  the  lawlessness  and 
despotism  of  organized  labor  when  it  has  shown  itself  to  be  guilty  of  these 
grave  offenses,  which,  unfortunately,  has  been  all  too  frequently,  as  the  entire 
country  knows.  It  is  the  offenses,  the  crimes,  the  despotism,  and  the  monstrous 
and  inherent  spirit  of  monopoly  which  possesses  and  obsesses  unruly  organized 
labor  so  largely  that  I  have  assailed  day  in  and  day  out.  It  is  the  systematic 
proscription  by  the  unions — by  many  branches  of  organized  labor  generally — the 
iirce  antagonism  to  free,  independent,  nonunion  labor  that  constitutes  the  wide- 
spread and  dangerous  menace  to  personal  rights  and  industrial  freedom,  and 
to  the  principal  industries  of  the  I'nited  States,  that  have  alarmed  thinking 
and  patriotic  citizens.  Herein  lie  the  great  offenses  to  liberty  and  law.  and  to 
the  true  welfare  of  the  country,  committed  with  the  amazing  effrontery  by 
"  organized  "  labor  so  called.  So,  when  asked  whether  I  dispute  the  right  of 
labor  or  of  workmen  of  any  class  to  organize,  I  say  "No;  provided  the 
organization  be  on  strictly  legitimate  lines — that  is  to  say,  within  the  limita- 
tions of  law;  and,  provided  furthermore,  thai  the  policies  and  practices  of  or- 
ganized labor  be  consistently  conducted  within  those  necessary  legal  lines." 

But  when  asked  my  opinion  of  the  wisdom,  the  expediency  and  the  actual 
benefits  of  "  organization "  in  the  long  run  1  answer  in  the  negative  not 
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believing  in  these  affirmations.  I  think  that  free  labor — that  is  to  say,  inde- 
pendent, unshackled,  nonunion  labor — is  the  true  condition,  and  that  it  results 
to  more  good  to  the  workman  and  his  family,  to  his  employer,  to  the  trades 
and  industries,  and  to  the  country  itself  than  does  union  labor,  even  when  law- 
fully conducted.  Union  labor  demands  a  monopoly  in  each  and  all  of  the 
trades  wherein  it  may  secure  a  foothold ;  and  this  demand  is  neither  fair, 
lawful,  practicable,  expedient,  nor  beneticial  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  true  interests  of  all  the  people,  including  the  workmen  themselves,  the 
employers.  the  capitalists,  and  the  industrial  operators  upon  whom  labor  must 
depend  for  steady  employment  at  fair  wages ;  for  it  is  steadiness  of  employ- 
ment— work  the  year  around — that  the  workman  "  needs  in  his  business." 

NY/-/AT.S-  and  boycott*. — The  evil  of  frequent  strikes  confronts  all  too  fre- 
quently the  employer,  the  workman,  the  manager,  and  the  capitalist.  It  is  a 
great  evil.  It  retards  progress:  it  disturbs  the  industries;  it  interferes  with  the 
carrying  out  of  contracts:  it  fetters  and  restricts  production;  it  results  in  for- 
feitures and  loss  of  money  by  contractors  and  employers;  it  begets  needless 
idleness;  but,  worse  than  all,  it  harmfully  affects  the  workman  himself  by 
throwing  him  out  of  employment,  frequently  against  his  will,  annihilating  his 
pay  envelope,  and  driving  him  and  his  family  in  too  many  cases  to  undeserving 
poverty  and  distress. 

All  of  these  evils  are  avoidable,  and  it  should  nover  be  within  the  power  of 
"organized  labor"  to  bring  such  evils  upon  other  workmen  as  well  as  upon 
themselves  through  the  baleful  device  of  the  strike. 

Any  individual  workman  has  the  individual  right  to  strike  peacefully  if  he 
does  not  like  his  employment  or  his  employer.  I  have  never  disputed  that  right 
whenever  the  striker  f\vls  moved  to  "move  on."  But  when  the  strike  is  under- 
taken by  masses  of  workmen  acting  in  conspiracy  and  accompanied  by  violence, 
coercion,  picketing,  assaults,  and  the  l>oyc.>tt.  ii  becomes  organized  crime.  The 
boycott  itself  is  absolutely  indefensible,  and  both  in  its  primary  and  secondary 
forms,  has  been  declared  illegal  by  the  Tinted  Slates  Supreme  Court  as  well  as 
by  minor  Federal  and  Stale  courts.  There  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  any  such 
thing  as  a  "peaceful  boycoit."  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  a  boycott  is  and 
must  be  lawless  and  unjust  denial  of  the  legal  and  personal  rights  of  the  person 
or  thing  boycotted — one  or  both. 

Question,  "lint  is  labor  not  justified  in  organizing  for  its  own  protection?" 
If  the  organization  be  lawful  and  not  monopolistic,  despotic,  or  prescriptive,  I 
answer  "Yes."  But  it  is  so  often  devoid  of  these  saving  qualities  that  littlft 
or  no  real  or  permanent  good  conies  out  of  present-day  organizat ion  in  the  long 
run.  The  conflicts,  the  strikes,  the  bad  blood,  (he  assaults,  the  violence  and 
sure  idleness  and  nonearning  results  which  are  the  bad  achievements  of  the 
strike,  make  the  wisdom,  the  expediency  and  practical  good  tlowing  from  the 
present-day  organization  of  labor,  when  coupled  with  the  "closed  shop"  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  if  viewed  courageously,  broadly,  and  judiciously.  The  losses 
in  a  general  and  protracted  strike  1  undertake  to  declare  will  when  fairly 
footed  u])  more  than  offset  the  gains  through  any  advance  in  wages,  or  any  re- 
duction in  hours,  even  when  these  results  are  achieved,  which  by  no  means 
follow  every  labor  battle.  So  thai  the  striker  is  a  sure  loser  ill  the  end. 

77/r  rr/7  of  luhor  wom>/;o///. — 1  boldly  challenge  the  narrow  and  selfish  labor- 
union  policy  of  undertaking  to  monopolize  the  industries  and  gather  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  organized  few  ;;s  against  the  unorganized  many.  This  policy, 
besides  being  unlawful  and  unfair,  is  a  demonstrated  detriment  to  the  whole 
body  of  American  industries.  It  is  not  limited  industry  and  restricted  produc- 
tion that  labor  as  a  whole  needs;  but  it  is  expanded,  enlarged  industries,  and 
unfettered  activities,  coupled  with  increased  production  in  all  legitimate  lines, 
that  the  whole  country  and  all  its  people,  workmen  of  all  shades  included,  an? 
most  in  need  of.  The  solidarity  of  the  industries  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  go  hand  in  hand,  they  demand  the  same  policy,  producing  the  same 
results;  that  is  to  say,  the  utmost  possible  production,  yielding  the  utmost: 
possible  wealth.  Can  industrial  production  be  forcibly  restricted  without  a 
corresponding  restriction  in  wealth  production  and  the  comforts  of  good  living 
which  all  worthy  workers  alike  are  entitled  to?  The  broad  policy  of  sound 
industrial  economy  demands  freedom  of  action,  unfettered  activities,  and  un- 
restricted production  in  all  industrial  lines. 

The  beftrr  /'•//.// — lmlu*tri<il  jwilotn. — As  T  contend  and  have  successfully 
maintained,  free,  independent,  nonunion,  unfettered  labor  is  the  true  condition 
for  the  free-born,  unenslaved  American  workman  to  live  under.  He  has  th*1- 
right  to  be  free  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  his  country — free  t» 
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work  where  and  when  lie  will,  in  his  own  trade  and  pursuit,  when  engaged  to 
any  employer  of  his  choice,  and  at  such  wages  as  the  two,  standing  face  to 
face,  may  mutually  agree  upon.  Such  a  contract  has  the  full  force  of  law 
whether  written  or  unwritten.  "Collective  bargaining"  is  not  legally  neces- 
sary, though  practically  convenient  at  times.  The  independent  workman 
acknowledges  allegiance  to  no  union  or  labor  combine  whatever,  and  bows  down 
to  no  walking  delegate  who  may  "  walk  "  up  to  him  in  an  auto  and  undertake  to 
give  him  orders.  He  is  not  a  "joiner,"  and  pays  no  dues  unwillingly,  and 
stands  no  dread  of  being  brought  up  with  a  jerk  by  the  walking  delegate  or 
the  union  for  exercising  his  indefensible  right  under  the  laws  of  his  country 
lo  pursue  any  honest  avocation  of  his  choice  in  a  lawful  way,  fearing  only 
God  and  the  laws  of  his  country.  AVhen  protected  by  that  authority,  as  he  is 
entitled  to  be,  he  is  able  to  secure  abundant  employment  at  fair  wages,  to  sat- 
isfy his  employer,  to  avert  idleness,  want,  and  distress,  to  win  his  pay  check 
when  the  day  and  the  month  are  done,  and  to  support  his  family  and  himself  in 
comfort  and  self-respect.  And  thus  he  has  no  fear  for  his  future,  and  no  need 
of  the  so-called  "  protection  of  the  union  " — an  elusive  thing,  which  is  more  or 
less  of  a  delusion.  He  is  a  free  workman,  a  free  citizen,  and  a  worthy  son  of 
the  Republic. 

The  union  card. — If  any  narrow-browed  and  hidebound  unionist  sends 
hurtling  back  at  me  this  chronic  question:  "How  can  the  workman  be  sure 
of  employment  unless  he  carries  a  union  card  ?  "  I  answer  that  he  has  the  guar- 
anteed right,  personal,  legal,  and  natural,  to  seek  employment  as  a  free  man, 
card  or  no  card;  and  if  the  despotism,  proscription,  and  monopolistic  practices 
of  so  many  of  the  unions  were  prohibited  by  law,  as  they  should  be,  then  the 
nonunion  workman  would  have  not  only  an  equal  chance  with  the  union  work- 
man, but  he  would  have  a  better  chance  and  more  favorable  opportunities,  be- 
cause employers  have  become  immeasurably  tired  of  being  dictated  to,  opposed, 
and  controlled  in  the  lawful  management  of  their  business  and  their  estab- 
lishments, and  therefore  they  welcome  the  coming  of  dependable  nonunion 
workmen  to  take  the  places  of  unreliable,  dictatorial,  shirking,  and  striking 
union  laborers. 

Once  let  the  law-abiding  employer  be  assured  of  the  protection  of  the  law 
against  the  violent  strike  and  the  indefensible  boycott,  which  protection  should 
be  his  always,  and  may  be  counted  upon  to  become  a  steady  champion  of  the 
open  shop,  even  if  he  goes  no  further  in  that  direction. 

But  more  important  than  the  strike,  the  boycott,  or  the  rate  of  wages  and 
their  effects  upon  the  employer  is  the  sure  result  of  freedom  in  the  industries 
to  the  workm'en  themselves.  The  independent,  nonunion  workman  does  not 
strike,  he  does  not  boycott,  and  he  does  not  denounce,  proscribe,  and  fetter 
his  own  employer  by  recalcitrant  conduct.  Having  no  strikes  to  contend  with, 
no  boycotts  to  carry  on,  and  no  idle  days  to  confront  because  of  these  evils, 
he  goes  on  as  a  busy  employee  instead  of  tin  idle  one;  he  loses  no  time  unwill- 
ingly or  because  of  having  been  "  ordered  out."  He  gets  in  more  days  of  work 
in  a  month  or  in  a  year,  on  the  average,  than  does  the  uncertain,  belligerent, 
mobilizing,  and  striking  union  workman ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  finds  he 
lias  earned  a  greater  volume  of  money  during  the  preceding  12  months  than 
does  the  man  who  takes  orders  from  the  union's  walking  delegate  and  strikes, 
loses  timte  and  his  job,  and  disobeys  the  commands  of  the  law  even  if  he 
escapes  its  custody.  Moreover,  he  has  saved  money  in  other  particulars.  He 
has  paid  out  nothing  for  dues,  fines,  assessments,  contributions,  or  "  bitter 
beer."  He  has  a  home  of  his  own,  either  paid  for  or  in  the  process  of  liquida- 
tion ;  he  has  contributed  nothing  to  the  pocket  of  the  leeching  walking  dele- 
gate. In  brief,  he  is  better  off  because  of  his  robust,  steadfast,  stalwart,  non- 
unionism,  and  is  vastly  more  self-respecting. 

The  folly  of  industrial  fetters. — I  also  openly  challenge  the  wisdom,  the  ex- 
pediency, the  legality,  and  the  rightfulness  of  organized  labor  when  coupled 
with  its  demand  for  the  closed  shop.  No  citizen  seeking  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing by  his  labor  can  lawfully  be  deprived  of  that  right  by  the  edict  or  the 
action  of  any  private  labor  combination — by  any  authority  less  than  the  law 
itself.  When  such  an  attempt  has  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  the  courts  it 
has  gone  down  in  defeat  and  dismay.  Union  men  in'ay  strike  to  their  hearts' 
content,  if  the  striking  be  peacefully  done,  but  they  can  not  deprive  nonunion 
or  independent  workmen  of  the  right  to  seek,  receive,  and  carry  on  any  legiti- 
mate employment  under  agreement  with  the  employer.  Can  a  union  work- 
man secure  wages,  make  money,  or  dispel  idleness  through  the  preposterous 
process  of  voluntarily  stopping  work  and  getting  his  name  off  the  pay  roll? 
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The  strike  inevitably  ends  in  enforced  and  needless  idleness,  din.'inished  pro- 
duction, wealth  destruction,  and  the  deliberate  throwing  away  by  tbe  work- 
man of  wages  not  earned,  but  which  he  might  have  received  had  he  only  held 
onto  his  Job.  What  folly  this  is. 

It  is  industrial  warfare  that  directly  produces  these  deplorable  and  unjust 
conditions.  And  I  declare  unhesitatingly  that  they  are  almost  without  ex- 
ception needless.  The  employer  must  be  free  and  his  workmen  must  be  free. 
The  employer  must  thrive  if  his  workmen  are  to  thrive,  all  working  hand  in 
hand  in  the  creation  of  industrial  activity  and  production. 

Industrial  unrest — what  is  the  chief  producing  cause  of  it?  Not  those  peace- 
ful, rational  conditions  in  the  industries  which  I  have  here  depicted,  but  the 
very  opposite,  the  conditions  so  largely  growing  out  of  militant  trade-unionism, 
which,  if  it  were  able,  would  m'ake  the  closed  shop  universal  throughout  the 
land,  thus  monopolizing,  or  attempting  to  monopolize,  American  industries  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  workers — less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  whole  body  of  labor — 
a  thing  impossible. 

But  these  llagrant  wrongs  and  undeniable  evils  are  not  all.  The  closed  shop, 
the  strike,  the  boycott,  and  the  bludgeon,  when  summoned  to  the  aid  of  des- 
perate mid  militant  unionism,  as  has  been  done  in  countless  cases,  are  notori- 
ously lawless  (1. -vices,  inevitably  producing  that  industrial  unrest  which  is  now 
ilie  subject  of  official  inquiry.  , 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  is  the  law-defying  minority  undertaking  to 
dominate,  coerce,  proscribe,  and  persecuting  the  law-observing  majority,  which 
restrains  itself  because  of  its  respect  for  liberty  and  law.  These  practices  here 
condemned  could  do  nothing  less  than  produce  industrial  unrest.  Moreover, 
such  conditions  result  in  no  good  to  the  disturbing  unionists  themselves.  They 
put  an  end  to  employment  during  long  periods  of  time,  paralyze  the  pay  roll, 
create  needless  idlenesss,  disturb  and  disorganize  the  industries,  vastly  dimin- 
ishing production  and  profits,  also  so  essential  to  the  property  of  employer  and 
workman  alike,  to  the  business  and  to  the  country. 

The  true  >•<  in<  'hi. — The  obvious  remedy  is  industrial  freedom — that  free,  law- 
protocted  right  of  all  laborers  and  other  workmen,  without  distinction,  to  law- 
fully seel:  and  secure,  without  tax  or  toll,  any  employment  of  their  choice  upon 
even  terms,  and  without  restriction  or  interference  by  any  private  labor  com- 
bine, or  by  any  power  whatever  lower  than  the  laws  of  the  country  or  the 
authority  of  its  judicial  and  executive  officers. 

Anything  short  of  this  is  a  species  of  industrial  despotism,  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  law,  to  the  Declaration  and  to  the  natural  rights  of  man. 
These  great  bulwarks  of  individual  guarantee  and  defense  must  be  maintained 
by  our  free  working  citizens — by  all  citizens  in  fact — in  the  face  of  private  and 
irresponsible  labor  leagues,  orders  and  organizations,  acting  contrawise,  unless 
we  are  actually  prepared  to  suffer  still  more  steps  in.  the  direction  of  industrial 
anarchy,  misrule,  and  unrest  to  be  taken  in  these  United  States. 

Abolish  union-labor  monopoly,  discrimination,  and  violence,  the  denials  of 
employment  to  all  nonunion  workers,  and  other  llagrant  evils  of  the  dictatorial 
closed  shop,  and  there  will  result  work  for  all  at  fair  wages;  accelerated  pro- 
duction and  increased  personal  comfort  will  speedily  follow,  succeeded  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  public  soup  kitchen  and  the  elimination  of  industrial  un- 
rest. The  objection  may  possibly  be  advanced  that,  there  are  not  enough  non- 
union workmen  in  the  entire  country  to  carry  on  its  industries.  No  fears  need 
lie  harbored  on  this  score.  When  nonunion  workmen  are  given  the  protection 
to  which  they  are  clearly  entitled  under  the  rule  of  law  and  justice,  there  will 
come  a  mighty  accession  to  their  ranks  from  the  closed-shop  camps,  which  are 
literally  honeycombed  with  members  who  will  break  away  when  they  once 
find  that  they  can  better  their  condition  under  the  sound  system  of  freedom 
in  the  industries. 

There  will  be  work  for  all  workers.  The  great  industries,  the  mighty  fields 
of  production  and  supply,  the  measureless  channels  of  trade,  the  busy  hives  of 
manufacturing  and  commerce  and  trade — all  will  need  to  be  manned  by  willing, 
eager,  free,  and  unfettered  American  workmen,  because  the  United  States  of 
America  has  work  to  do.  Her  workmen,  tradesmen,  producers,  and  people  are 
surely  destined  to  receive  a  loud  call  to  work  for  the  world  henceforth.  Shall 
we  not  prepare  to  answer  the  coining  call? 

Conclusion. — These  matured  convictions  of  mine,  based  upon  close  observa- 
tion and  long  experience,  make  me  doubt  the  necessity,  the  efficiency  and  prac- 
tical benefits  of  trade-unionism  as  it  exists  in  this  country  to-day  when  coupled. 
with  its  demand  for  the  closed  shop.  Until  both  shall  have  been  radically 
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reformed  they  will  continue  to  be  a  menace  more  or  less  serious,  to  the  gr".-it 
industries  and  to  the  country.  As  a  broad  proposition,  neither  can  be  defended 
on  national,  just,  and  true  economic  grounds  by  either  workmen  or  employers. 
Organized  labor  is  not  essential  to  the  industries  and  could  not  make  headway 
against  free  unorganized  labor  were  it  not  bolstered  up  by  monopoly,  force, 
and  proscription,  frequently  accompanied  by  violence  and  outright  lawlessness. 
Though  anything  like  a  sudden  change  of  the  two  systems  might  be  accompanied 
by  some  embarrassment  to  Ihe  large  industries  at  the  outset,  the  busine^ 
tern  and  industrial  population  would  speedily  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  because  it  would  surely  prove  to  be  a  better  order  and  a  better 
system. 

I  am  submitting  these  statements  in  writing  by  permission  and  upon  invita- 
tion of  the  commission,  through  one  of  its  proper  ollicials,  and  I  have  aimed  to 
make  them  as  practical,  direct,  authoritative,  and  compact  as  is  compatible 
with  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  subjects  traversed. 

HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS, 
President  and  General  Ma)ui</cr  Tin-  Tinted-Mirror  Co., 

find  l-;<Utor  Lo*  Anf/dns   Time*. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSON.  I -want  to  preface  my  two  or  three  questions,  Gen- 
eral, with  the  statement  that  my  organization  is  an  organization  composed  of 
pieceworkers  wholly.  That  there  is  not  an  instance  on  record  where  that 
organization  has  ever  requested  an  employer  to  discriminate  against  a  nonunion 
man.  Therefore,  it  is  from  that  standpoint — 

Gen.  OTIS.  That  organization  is  exceptional,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  may  be  exceptional  in  that  direction,  but  those 
are  the  facts  and  they  are  easily  proved.  You  speak  of  the  respect  to  which  an 
employer  is  entitled  as  a  free  and  independent  man. 

Gen.  OTIS.  He  is. 

Commissioner  GAERETSON.  Is  he  entitled  to  any  respect  as  an  employer  unless 
he  measures  up  to  the  standard  of  what  an  employer  should  be — if  unjust  em- 
ployer, is  he  entitled  to  any  respect? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Certainly  not.  No  unjust  man  is  entitled  to  respect.  I  am  as- 
suming employers  with  good  motives  and  good  actions,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
respect  and  are  not  slaves  in  the  presence  of  their  workmen.  They  are  not 
compelled  to  yield  everything  that  is  demanded  of  them. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then,  in  reality,  they  are  entitled  to  respect  be- 
cause of  the  fair  treatment  they  accord  and  not  simply  because  they  are  em- 
ployers ? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Well,  they  are  entitled  to  respect  as  employers  because  they 
occupy  an  important  place  in  industry  and  because  they  perform  an  important 
work  and  perform  an  important  service  to  the  men  under  them. 

Commissioner  GAKRKTSOX.  And  it  is  in  proportion  to  how  well  they  measure 
up  in  that  important  respect,  that  you  hold  they  are  entitled  to  the  respect  not 
only  of  their  own  class  but  every  other? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes,  sir;  no  dispute  about  that.     I  have  not  disputed  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  has  been  the  history  of  pieceworking  in  the 
past  as  between  employee  and  employer? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Well,  the  piece  system  is  not  applicable  to  a  great  number  of  em- 
ployments. In  fact,  it  is  applicable  only,  1  think,  to  a  minor  number  of  employ- 
ments. 

Commissioner  G  AURKTSON.  Isn't  piecework — hasn'nt  the  attempt  been  made  to 
partially  establish  piecework  almost  exclusively  in  the  metal  trades,  for 
instance? 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that. 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSOX.  F.ut  where  it  has  been  established,  what  has  been 
its  history  in  regard  to  establishing  the  amount  of  efficiency  that  could  be  se- 
cured from  the  faster  man  and  then  making  that  the  standard  or  minimum  for 
all.  in  fixing  the  price? 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  that  isn't  fair.  A  man  should  be 
paid  according  to  his  earnings. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Hasn't  that  been  the  history  of  piecework  in  the 
various  crafts  whero  it  has  been  established? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Now.  to  show  you  the  tendency  in  that  direction: 
YTou  heard  the  witness  who  preceded  you  oil  the  stand  refer  to  a  little  threatened 
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trouble  between  the  engineers  and  firemen  of  the  whole  western  territory  in 
dealing  with  their  management,  in  which  the  employers'  association  here,  or 
manufacturers'  and  merchants'  association,  was  applied  to  exercise  its  friendly 
offices  by  the  sending  of  a  telegram.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  impelling 
cause  of  trouble  in  that  disagreement,  bearing  in  mind  the  disagreement  is 
passed  by  now,  we  have  signed  an  agreement  to  arbitrate. 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  didn't  get  that  question. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  know  there  was  trouble  threatened  in  the  rail- 
roads in  the  western  part  of  the  country  three  or  four  weeks  ago? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GAKRETSON.  Do  yon  know  what  was  the  basic  cause  of  the 
trouble? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Well.  I  know  it  was  the  usual  disagreement  that  occurs  between 
employer  and  employee,  the  employee  making  demands  that  the  employers  were 
not  willing  to  concede. 

Commissioner  GARKETSON.  Are  you  a  \vare  of  the  fact  that  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  substitute  the  day  system  for  the  piecework  system  that  has  operated 
on  the  railroads  of  this  continent  for  20  years;  that  this  was  the  real  stumbling- 
block? 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Commissioner  GAKIIMTSON.  Are  you  aware  that  the  whole  trainmen,  the  engi- 
neering force,  of  the  continent,  is  paid  on  what  is  known  as  the  time-bonus 
system? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  in  a  general  way." 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSON.  And  it  was  the  effort  to  abolish  that  time-bonus 
system  that  brought  about  the  disagreement  between  those  crafts.  Could  you 
Interpret  that  any  other  way  than  just  along  the  line  I  have  named?  Twenty 
years  of  efliciency  under  the  bonus  system  is  now  to  be  used  to  establish  a 
day  wage  which  would  bring  the  men  less  earnings. 

Gen.  OTIS.  Possibly  the  hours  are  reduced. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  is  that? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Possibly  the  hours  are  reduced  in  the  proposed  new  system,  and 
that  would  affect  the  question  directly. 

Commissioner  GAKRETSON.  Is  what? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Possibly  the  hours  \vere  to  be  reduced  under  the  new  system. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I'nder  the  time-bonus  system  hours  necessarily 
enter  into  it.  He  is  given  a  bonus  of  time  if  he  performs  a  certain  stunt  in 
less  than  the  ordinary  time  that  will  be  required,  and  it  was  the  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  company  to  abolish  that  that  brought  about  this  deadlock  that 
was  referred  to. 

Now,  are  not  the  railroads — possibly  the  largest  single  employer  on  the 
continent,  the  railways — and  it'  that  is  the  case,  would  not  the  attitude  of  that, 
the  largest  employing  body,  dealing  collectively,  be  a  general  example  of  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  average  employer  V 

Gen.  OTIS.  It  would  hardly  apply  to  other  employments,  because  the  con- 
ditions are  different  in  other  employments  ami  the  views  of  the  managers  are 
different  and  their  processes  and  methods  are  different  ;  necessarily  so. 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSON.  I  judge  you  are  an  absolute  believer  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  law? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Commissioner  GAKRKTSON.  Providing  the  laboring  men,  organized  or  unor- 
ganized, cause  or  enact  laws,  because  in  the  enaetni'.  at  of  laws  they  have  usually 
acted  as  a  unit,  whether  they  have  in  industrial  matters  or  not — if  following 
up  the  policy  of  the  ballot  and  not  of  the  bullet,  should  enact  laws  that  brought 
about  the  domination  of  those  things  that  the  laboring  men  think  is  good  for 
them,  at  least,  what  would  your  attitude  be  toward  those  laws? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  Pardon  me.  Will  you  state  that  once  more?  I  am  sorry  to  ask 
you  to  do  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  If  using  the  ballot  the  men  who  labor 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  don't  matter  whether  union  or  nonunion  brought 
about  the  very  condition  which  you  criticize  as  having  been  brought  about  by 
union  labor,  or  tried  to  be  brought  about  by  union  labor,  do  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  which  made  all  these  things  you  complain  of,  legal,  what  would 
be  your  attitude  toward  that  law? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  I  would  suffer  along  with  the  rest  until  the  law  was  repealed. 
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Commissioner  GAREETSON.  And  if  it  was  repealed,  your  subjection  to  it 
would  be  final? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  I  would  continue  to  suffer. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Now,  this  is  a  question  of  opinion.  You  take  the 
laws  of  the  world  that  were  enacted  covering  the  relations  between  master  and 
servant,  the  laws  of  the  world — we  will  draw  the  line  50  years  ago 

Gen.  OTIS.  Isn't  that  rather  remote? 

Commissioner  GAIJKKTSO.V.  How  is  that? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Don't  you  think  your  questions  are  rather  remote?  We  are  deal- 
ing with  the  present. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSON.  I  have  heard  we  are  dealing  with  both  the  present 
and  the  future,  and  I  have  seen  it  inscribed  by  some  men  other  than  in  the 
labor  union,  that  say  you  judge  the  future  by  the  past.  That  is  what  makes 
me  base  the  question  there.  The  laws  of  the  world  governing  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant  have  been  in  the  past  enacted  by  the  influence  of  the  em- 
ployers, have  they  not? 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  think  so.  We  are  advancing  as  rapidly  as  we  can  from  the 
darkness  of  the  past.  WTe  are  working  at  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  am  going  to  get  where  we  have  advanced  in  a 
minute.  What  I  want  to  get  you  to  do  is  this :  Isn't  it  possible  that  the  thinking 
laboring  man  now  feels  toward  existing  laws,  just  as  you  have  expressed  your- 
self you  would  feel  toward  the  law  that  you  would  suffer  under,  that  he  is 
suffering  under  it  until  he  could  amend  it? 

Gen.  OTIS.  That  is  the  duty  of  every  law-abiding  man. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  is  their  right. 

Gen.  OTIS.  It  is  his  duty  to  stand  fast  and  stand  under  a  law  until  it  is 
repealed;  and  there  is  no  special  virtue  in  a  workingman  doing  that,  or  no 
.special  virtue  in  a  capitalist  doing  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Not  any  special  virtue,  but  it  is  his  undoubted  and 
inherent  right  to  do  it  if  he  can,  isn't  it? 

Gen.  OTIS.  His  inherent  right  to  do  what? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  To  secure  legislation  along  the  line  ho  desires? 

Gen.  OTIS.  No  question  about  that.    You  don't  need  to  question  me  on  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  present  social  legislation,  so  called,  or  union- 
ism legislation,  that  has  been  passed  by  the  various  States  or  the  Nation 
Avithin  the  past  15  or  20  years,  has  it  been  secured  by  the  united  action  of  the 
laboring  man  largely  or  by  the  united  action  of  the  employers  largely  ? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Neither. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Neither. 

Gen.  OTIS.  It  has  been  secured  by  the  average  good  motives  and  good  prin- 
ciples of  the  community  at  large.  Fair  men  throughout  the  country  embracing 
men  of  both  classes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  enactment — I  am  going 
to  take  the  most  glaring  instance — who  is  to  blame  for  the  enactment  of  what 
is  described  very  often  by  its  opponents  as  the  class  legislation  of  the  Clayton 
Act?  Who  has  either  the  condemnation  of  having  secured  it  or  the  glory  of 
having  secured  it,  according  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  criticizer?  Isn't  it  labor? 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  believe  so. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Isn't  that  fairly  representative  of  many  of  the 
so-called  enactments?  The  compensation  law,  for  instance,  like  the  one  in  your 
own  State. 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  will  say  generally  on  that  point,  so  as  to  save  you  from  asking 

me  too  many  questions 

,     Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  will  say  generally  any  law  procured  by  any  class  which  is  in 
itself  unjust  and  discriminatory  and  unjust  to  another  class  is  not  to  be 
justified. 

,      Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  if  it  is  in  existence  is  it  to  be  bowed  to? 
I    Gen.  OTIS.  Is  it  to  be  what? 

;    Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Bowed  to  and  lived  up  to  by  all? 
f     Gen.  OTIS.  Yes,  sir.     I  believe  in  the  sentiment  of  Gen.  Grant  who  said  if  a 
law  is  odious  let  it  stand  until  it  is  repealed,  and  repeal  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  conform  until  you  do  repeal  it? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes,  sir;  no  doubt  about  that. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSOX.  Just  one  other  question,  that  is  in  regard  to  what 
labor  has  done  in  the  matter  of  the  betterment — what  labor  organizations  have 
done  for  wages.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  in  your  own  craft.  In  the  past  25 
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years  or  so  the  composing-room  men  and  those  allied  therewith  have  been 
organized  generally,  have  they  not?  What  is  known  as  the  allied  printing 
trades.  What  have  they  done  in  the  betterment  of  wages  in  L'5  years  for  their 
men?  Increase  of  the  sum  paid  and  shortening  of  hours? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  I  can't  answer  for  the  allied  printing  trades  or  the  union  side  of 
the  question.  I  can  answer  for  ourselves. 

Commissioner  <  JAKKKTSOX.  Then  for  yourselves. 

<J«-n.  OTIS.  1  have  already  answered. 

Commissioner  GAKUK-I  SON.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  increase  to  the  individual 
man  in  any  one  of  those  trades?  The  compositor,  what  is  the  comparison  be- 
tween What  he  wa«  earning  25  years  ago,  or  what  he  was  paid  :M  years  ago, 
and  what  ho  is  paid  to-day? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  T \\enty-five  per  cent. 

Commissioner  GAJIKKTSOX.  Twenty-five  per  cent? 

c.en.  OTIS.  Somewhere  in  that  vicinity.     I  can  figure  it  out  for  you. 

Commissioner  GAUKKTSOX.  Now,  in  regard  to  another  craft  where  there  has 
been  no  organization,  also  connected  with  a  paper.  How  much  increase  in  the 
s.-'.mo  period  has  the'v  been  in  the  pay  of  newspaper  reporters,  who  are  not 
in  this  country.  I  think,  organized?  I  only  know  one  or  two  places  where  they 
are.  or  a  l'e\v  pi;:; 

(Jen.  OTIS.  My  answer  to  that  would  be  very  general,  and  I  am  not — I  could 
nof  pretend  to 

Commission."-  -<ox.  Well,  what  is  the  genera!  going  pay  for  them  then 

and    now? 

<;<•!).  Ons.   1  should  say  l.~>  to  ±~>  per  cent  in  the  IT.  years  of  my  experience. 

Commissioner  <  JAKKKTSOX.  You  think  they  have  advanced  as  fast  as  the 
organi/cd  trades? 

(ifii.   OTIS.   I   should  say  very  nearly. 

commissioner  GAISKKTSOX.  From  your  experience  is  that  true  of  organized 
and  unorganized  labor  in  general? 

<;»-ii.  OTIS.  Well,  as  1  have  stated  generally  and  repeat,  high  wages  on  a  non- 
union basis  are  entirely  possible.  They  are  paid  to  efficient  workmen  under 
conditions  win-re  the  proprietor  and  his  nien  coin*'  together  with  a  good  mutual 
understanding,  and  where  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  proprietor  paying — no 
rcsii-idioM  on  the  efficient  workman  demanding  extra  pay,  and  no  restriction  on 
the  proprietor  paying  it.  In  other  words,  the  classifications  are  more  dis- 
tinct and  more  pronounced  in  nonunion  labor  than  they  can  be  under  union 
labor. 

Commissioner  CAKKKTSO.N.  Well,  are  those  classifications  as  a  rule  downward 
or  upward? 

Ceii.  OTIS.  Well.  I  think  they  are  upward.  1  can  answer  for  ourselves  that 
they  are  upward. 

Commissioner  GAI:KI:TSMV.  Then-  1  would  ask  as  to  the  generality  of  it,  not 
for  your  own  establishment. 

..  OTIS.  In  the  nature  of  the  case.  sir.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Commissioner  GAu;;Krsox.  Well,  wouldn't  any  other  plan  be  a  little  like  an 
answer  a  gentleman  gave  in  Frisco  the  other  day,  a  very  large  employer  and  a 
strong — well,  I  will  call  him  an  open-shop  man.  That  will  describe  him  to  you. 
1  asked  him  the  question,  in  regard  to  another  matter,  if  organized  employers 
had  ever  done  a  certain  thing,  and  he  said  it  was  not  human  nature  that  they 
should.  Now,  isn't  it  human  nature  that  if  the  limitations  are  not  on  the 
employer,  that  are  placed  there  in  greater  or  less  degree  by  organized  labor, 
that  he  would — the  average  man.  because  the  workman  and  the  employer  is 
usually  made  of  the  same  clay — isn't  it  human  nature  that  he  would  take  the 
opposite  view  of  the  man  himself  and  naturally  classify  downward  instead  of 
upward? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Well,  the  best  answer  to  that,  sir,  is  that  the  great  law  of  supply 
and  di-maiid  governs  and  should  govern. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Don't  supply  and  demand  always  fail  to  govern 
when  there  is  an  oversupply  of  one  of  the  factors?  The  testimony  shows  that 

there  is  a  hundred  thousand  men  here 

Gen.  Ons.  Well,  if  there  is  an  oversupply,  wages  go  down.  No  use  to  dis- 
pute that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  What? 

Gen.  OTIS.  If  there  is  an  oversupply,  wages  go  down.  If  there  is  an  under- 
supply,  wages  go  up. 

S.  noc   41  n   fM-1— vnl  P, <>f> 
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Commissioner  GAKI;KTSO.\.  There  you  have  it.  And  there  has  been  a  great 
many  instances  where  the  influences  of  labor  have  kept  it  from  going  down 
beyond  a  certain  mark  when  there  happened  to  be  an  oversupply  of  labor,  have 
there  not? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  really  the  very  object  of  one  form  of  labor, 
is  it  not — organized  labor? 

Gen.  OTIS.  What  you  want  to  get  at  Mr.  (iarrefson,  1  can  see,  is  a  quest iort 
which  I  have  already  answered  candidly.  1  said  I  didn't  oppose  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor.  I  oppose  its  violence.  I  oppose  the  closed  shop.  They  can 
organize  as  much  as  they  please,  but  if  they  use  violent  methods,  restrictive 
methods,  prescriptive  methods,  and  keep  the  oilier  man  from  working,  then  it 
is  wrong,  grossly  wrong. 

Commissioner  GAKRETSON.  It  resolves  itself  into  this — 

Gen.  OTIS.  For  instance,  I  have  an  equal  right  with  you — 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  is  that? 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  have  an  equal  right  with  you  to  go  into  the  railroad  business. 

Commissioner  GARBETSON.  Sure. 

Gen.  OTIS.  And  try  to  get  a  job. 

Commissioner  GAKRETSON.  Yes. 

Gen.  OTIS.  If  I  got  the  job,  I  would  lose  it  and  you  would  keep  yours. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Why? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Because  I  would  not  be  competent  for  it.  You  would  keep  your 
job  because  you  have  been  at  it  so  long. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  would  probably  be  even  higher  up  if  you  had 
started  when  I  did. 

Gen.  OTIS.  How? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  would  probably  be  even  higher  up  if  you  had 
started  when  I  did. 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  could  make  the  attempt  now.  I  would  not  get  the  job.  And  if 
I  did  get  the  job,  I  would  lose  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  while  you  did,  let  me  tell  you  this,  you  would 
work  for  just  as  much  money  as  I  did  uiider  the  railway  system — 

Gen.  OTIS.  WTell 

Commissioner  GARRETSON..  If  you  could  do  it  at  all. 

Gen.  OTIS.  That  might  be  the  best  system.  I  think  the  railroad  company 
would  be  a  great  fool  for  paying  me  as  much  as  they  paid  you. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  As  a  pieceworker,  if  you  could  do  it  at  all,  you 
would  get  the  same  money  I  did. 

Gen.  OTIS.  These  questions  are  very  useless.     They  don't  lead  anywhere. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  this  one  may  get  somewhere.     [Laughter.1 

Chairman  WALSH.  Let  us  have  order. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Isn't  organization,  or  hasn't  organization  been  the 
law  of  man  since  they  first  found  out  that  two  men  could  roll  a  stone  that  one 
could  not? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Why,  I  think  so;  yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Good.     That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commission!*  Weinstock  wants  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  wanted  to  make  sure,  General,  that  I  understood 
your  attitude  in  the  matter  of  labor.  What  I  gathered  from  the  reading  of 
your  statement  was  this:  That  you  believe  that  labor  has  the  right — the  moral 
and  the  legal  right — to  organize. 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  said  so. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  you 

Gen.  OTIS.  After  it  is  organized  it  should  stay  legal. 

Commissioner  W^EINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Gen.  OTIS.  Stay  law-abiding. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Gen.  OTIS.  Continue  law-abiding  in  its  practices. 

Commission  WEINSTOCK.  Exactly. 

Gen.  OTIS.  And  unless  it  does  then  it  is  objectionable. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Your  opposition  is  not  to  unionism,  but  to  unlaw- 
ful unionism? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Certainly.     Yes,  sir.     Has  been  always. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  yet  I  further  gathered  from  your  statement, 
General,  that  you  think  labor  is  unwise  in  organizing;  that  organization  has 
not  accomplished  anything  for  it. 
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Gen.  <)ns.  It  is  unwise  when  the  organization  is  coupled  with  restrictions 
and  with  the  closed  shop,  because  the  great  thing  is  to  have  everybody  at  work. 
Everybody  that  wants  to  work  ill  this  country  should  have  a  chance  to  work 
under  fair  conditions  and  under  equal  conditions  in  order  that  all  may  thrive, 
in  order  that  production  should  be  very  great,  maybe  immense,  and  wealth  be 
produced  on  a  large  scale. 

Commissioner  11'EiN.sTorK.  And  is  it,  then,  as  the  result  of  your  experience 
and  observation,  General,  that  the  organization  that  is  a  successful  organiza- 
tion can  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  open  shop? 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  doubt  it. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  You  think  not? 

Gen.  OTIS.  No.  For  the  reason  that  if  organization  is  not  accompanied  by 
the  closed  shop  and  by  violence  and  proscription,  it  goes  to  pieces — sure  to  go 
to  piece*.  If  all  men  work  on  the  same  basis  and  receive  the  same  wages,  thou- 
sands of  union  men  would  not  stay  in  the  union.  They  would  give  up  their 
cards,  and  they  would  stop  paying  dues,  and  they  would  stop  paying  as 
menis,  ami  they  would  stand  up  in  their  manhood  and  say:  "1  am  an  inde- 
pendent American  citizen,  and  1  have  a"  right  to  work,  and  I  will  take  a  chance 
with  my  employer." 

Commissioner  WKI.N.-HK  K.  Then,  it  is  your  opinion  that  (lie  union  can  only 
exist  where  the  closed  shop  exists'.' 

Cen.  OTIS.  Thar  is  substantially  my  opinion. 

Commissioner    WKI.NSTOCK.    ?e& 

(Jen.  01  is.  I  think  that 

Commissioner  \VKI.\STOCK.  of  course,  by  the  closed  shop 

(Jen.  ons.  1  think  this,  however.  In  order  to  make  myself  understood,  I 
think  that  if  the  union  had  none  of  these  evils  attached  to  it  that  it  would 
have  a  chance  to  exist,  because  necessarily  there  are  some  employers  that 
would  say:  "  Well,  we  will  .stick  to  the  union.  We  will  stick  to  the  old  union, 
especially  as  it  has  reformed."  And  in  that  way.  there  being  no  proscription  of 
the  union,  eiiher  by  empoyers  or  by  the  nonunion  men,  the  union  would  have 
its  chance,  iis  opportunity,  and.  if  it  could  demonstrate  it  could  do  better  work 
at  the  same  wages,  many  union  men  would  be  employed,  and  many  nonunion 
men  would  me  employed. 

Commissioner  WKIN.VHK  K.  I  want  to  make  sure,  General,  that  you  and  I 
define  the  words  "closed  shop"  in  th.  same  way.  Uy  a  closed  shop  I  under- 
stand a  shop  where  only  union  men  are  employed. 

Gen.  OTIS.  That  is  it;  exactly. 

Commissioner  Win  NSKK  K.   When-  a  nonunion  man  is  not  retained? 

Gen.  Ons.  No.     He  is  kept  out  ;  denied  his  rights  to  that  extent. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Well.  now.  would  you  call  the  railroads — that  K 
the  employment  where  they  employ  conductors  and  engineers  and  firemen  and 
brakemen — arc1  they  operated  under  the  closed  shop  or  the  open  shop'.'  In  other 
words,  so  far  as  you  know,  do  the  railroad  managers  n-edve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  employ  any  man  that  applies,  union  or  nonunion,  or  must  they  employ 
only  union  men? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Well,  both  practices  prevail.  Right  here  in  this  city  there  i>  a 
railway  line 

Commissioner  WKI  \STOCK.  1  am  speaking  of  steam  railways  now. 

Gen.  OTIS.  Well,  1  am  speaking  of  the  local,  which  won't  have  a  union  man 
on  account  of  trouble  that  they  had  heretofore,  and  they  seem  to  get  along 
beautifully. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  I  may  be  misinformed,  but  I  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  in  the  railway — in  the  steam  railways  all  over  the  country  the 
managers  reserve  the  right  and  are  practically  given  the  right  by  the  unions 
to  employ  whomsoever  they  plese,  union  or  nonunion. 

(Jen.  OTIS.  Then  it  is  open  shop. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  And  yet  Mr.  Garretson  has  told  us,  and  we  all 
know,  of  course,  that  the  railway  unions  are  very  powerful,  that  their  organi- 
zations are  pronounced  successful. 

(Jen.  OTIS.  If  that  is  true,  wouldn't  it,  then? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  the  open  shop  and  unionism  can  prevail,  can 
go  hand  in  hand? 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  want  to  answer  this  way:  They  are  practicable;  their  existence 
together  is  practicable,  provided  there  is  no  proscription  on  the  part  of  the 
union.  If  any  man  wants  to  belong  to  a  union,  remain  Ui  a  union,  permit  them 
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to  remain  there;  they  get  employment  from  such  employers  as  are  Milling  to 
employ  both  classes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  where  the  employer  has  not  reserved  xhe 
option  to  employ  either  union  or  nonunion  men? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  where  he  does  not  attempt  to  employ  non- 
union men  just  simply  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  union  men,  you  believe  it  is 
possible,  then,  for  the  union  and  the  open  shop  to  coexist? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  say  you  are  opposed  to  unlawful  unions? 
How  would  you  regard  the  unionist  that  insists  for  organization  in  Los  Angeles 
to-day  to  say — that  is,  lawful  unionists — that  is  unlawful  unionism V 

Gen.  OTIS.  It  is  generally  lawful,  because  their  strikes  are  rarely — the  men 
have  struck  unsuccessfully,  as  a  rule,  for  many  years  past. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Have  there  been  any  recent  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted by  unionism? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  There  has  been? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  recently? 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  would  say  three  or  four  years.    Do  you  want  flagrant  instances? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  your  own  case? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes;  the  destruction  of  the  Times  Building  by  an  "organized" 
bomb  thrower.  He  was  "  organized,"  all  right.  He  was  not  unorganized. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  frame  of  mind  are  we  to  be  left  in  by  that 
opinion?  Would  you  say  organized  labor — say,  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— has  done  anything  toward  bettering  the  condition  of  the  workers  or  not? 
In  other  words,  would  they  have  been  better  off  to-day,  in  your  judgment,  if 
there  had  been  no  organization  of  labor  in  this  country  ? 

Gen.  OTIS.  That  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  because  the  good  done  has  been  offset 
so  largely  by  injurious  strikes,  by  losses  of  wages,  by  violence  and  suffering— 
that  is,  to  themselves  and  their  families.  That  is  a  tremendous  offset  to  the 
good  done. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  believe  if  it  was  possible  to  strike  a  balance, 
put  the  gain  on  one  side  of  the  ledger  and  the  losses  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger,  that  they  would  substantially  offset  each  other? 

Gen.  OTIS.  No ;  I  would  think  that  the  union  man  would  be  under. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  He  would  be  worse  off? 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  think  it  wrould  be  a  showing  against  him.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  ledger  would  balance. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  the  red-letter  figures  would  be  on  the  debit 
side? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes ;  sure. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Among  the  things  that  we  are  investigating 

Gen.  OTIS.  If  you  will  allow  me.  I  do  not  want  to  answer  any  questions  that 
are  not  asked,  but  let  me  suggest,  if  you  deliberately  count  up  the  tremendous 
loss  that  has  taken  place  in  1,  3,  5,  or  10  years  through  strikes,  through  boy- 
cotts, through  idleness,  prolonged  idleness,  months,  even  years  of  idleness,  that 
it  would  make  an  immense  volume  of  money  loss.  I  would  avoid  all  that.  I 
would  avoid  all  that,  so  I  would  not  have  the  union  man  suffering.  If  he  still 
wants  to  stay  in  the  union,  let  him  stay.  But  the  condition  ought  to  be  such 
that  he  would  be  relieved  from  tremendous  losses  there.  Now,  then,  take  the 
man,  who,  when  the  walking  delegate  comes  around  and  tells  him  he  must 
strike,  he  strikes  against  his  will.  That  is  what  the  man  pays. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Among  the  things  that  this  commission  is  inquir- 
ing into  is  the  matter  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act.  What  is  your  judg- 
ment of  the  workmen's  compensation  act,  General?  Do  you  think  is  it  a  good 
thing  or  a  bad  thing? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  regulate  wages  by  law. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Not  wages;  workmen's  compensation. 

Gen.  OTIS.  Oh,  the  compensation  act? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  to  cover  the  injuries  by  accident  in  in- 
dustry. 

Gen.  OTIS.  If  the  act  is  right  and  fair  in  its  operation,  I  would  favor  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  has  the  California  workmen's  compensation 
act  worked  out,  so  far  as  your  own  information  is  concerned,  during  the  time  of 
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its  operation,  the  last  six  or  seven  months?  Has  it  been  a  success  or  a  failure, 
US  VMM  sec  ii ': 

(Jen.  OTIS.  It  has  worked  out  very  radically  for  The  benefit  of  the  injured 
workman;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  has  it  been  a  serious  burden  on  the  in- 
dustry? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  Well,  necessarily,  if  it  is  carried  too  far.  If  it  is  unjust  in  the 
enforcement,  the  employer  suiters. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  the  hnv  as  it  is  to- 
day. 

(Ion.  OTIS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  In  your  own  experience  have  you  found  it  a  seri- 
ous burden? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  Well,  no;  there  are  not  very  many  cases  occurring.  We  are  re- 
sponsible to  pay  the  bill  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Have  yon  taken  the  trouble  or  have  you  sufficient 
interest  in  that  to  compare  the  cost  for  accidents  in  your  industry,  say,  this 
year,  and  the  corresponding  period  last  year? 

(Jrn.  OTIS.  No;   I   have  not. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You,  then,  don't  know  whether  it  has  cost  more 
or  less? 

Gen.  OTIS.  No. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  !>'»  y«ui  carry  accident  insurance,  or  do  you  carry 
your  own  insurance? 

C.en.  OTIS.   Well,  we  carry  insurance,  you  know. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Carry  insurance  with  some  insurance  carrier,  I 
presume? 

den.  OTIS.  We  know  that  workmen  injured  in  our  service  are  entitled  to 
claim  damages.  We  recognize  the  fact,  and  we  pay  them  money  when  it  is 
assessed. 

Commissioner  W  KIN  STOCK.  Well,  under  the  compensation  act,  General,  they 
are  not  entitled  to  claim  damages  by  law;  that  is.  they  can  not  bring  suit 
against  you  unless  you  personally  had  been  grossly  negligent;  but  they  are 
entitled  to  a  certain  compensation  equal  to.  I  think,  (J5  per  cent  of  their  earn- 
ing power  if  you  <-arry  your  own  insurance,  which  you  say  yon  don't;  of  course, 
you  would  pay  that.  If  you  carry  insurance  in  an  insurance  carrier  they  are 
liable  to  pay  it.  and  the  only  burden  that  would  be  put  upon  you  would  be  the 
premium  you  pay  to  the  insurance  carrier.  If  the  matter  was  put  to  a  refer- 
endum against  the  continuing  of  compensation — workmen's  compensation — 
would  you  favor  it.  or  would  you  be  opposed  to  it? 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  would  look  into  it  carefully,  and  if  it  •  vas  fair  I  would  favor 
it.  and  if  it  was  an  unjust  act  1  would  oppose  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  At  this  moment  you  don't  know  whether  it  is 
a  fair  or  unfair  act? 

Cen.  Ons.  T  really  haven't  looked  at  it  very  closely.  As  I  say,  if  anybody 
has  been  injured  in  our  service  we  have  paid  the  bill  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Commissioner  WK.INSTOCK.  That  is,  you  did  not  before  the  compensation 
act? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  Certainly.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  requested  from  me  certain  facts 
about  the  wages,  skilled  labor,  in  certain  departments.  Am  I  correct? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sir? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  You  asked  me  for  figures  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  skilled  labor 
in  certain  departments. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  in  all  departments. 

(Jen.  OTIS.  Well,  in  all  departments. 

We  have  a  stereotypers'  room,  7  employees,  averaging  weekly  wage  of  $22.80. 

In  the  pressroom  we  have  18  men  earning  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $20.70. 

In  the  general  mechanical  department,  over  which  there  is  a  foreman,  wre 
have  7  men  earning  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $22.05. 

I  will  give  you  in  somewhat  more  detail  the  composing  room.  Here  it  is 
in  somewhat  more  detail:  In  the  stereotyping  room  we  have  1  man  at  $38.45 
a  week;  1  at  $27.50  a  week:  1  at  *24  a  week;  1  at  $19.50  a  week;  1  at  $18  a 
week;  2  at  $10  a  week;  making  an  average,  as  I  have  before  given,  of  $22.80. 

In  the  pressroom  we  have  1  man  at  $35  a  week;  1  at  $30  a  week;  2  at 
si's.no  u  week;  1  at  $25.">0  a  week;  1  at  $24  a  week;  1  at  $22.50  a  week;  1 
at  s~l  a  week:  2  at  $18  a  week;  1  at  $16.50  a  week;  7  at  $15  a  week;  total 
number  listed,  18;  average,  $20.70. 
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General  mechanicians:  Number  of  men  employed  at  a  weekly  rate  by  the 
week  is  1  at  $43.35 ;  1  at  $24  a  week ;  2  at  $21  a  week ;  3  at  $15  a  week,  and 
the  total  number  in  thai  department  is  7,  averaging  $22.05. 

Shall  I  leave  this  with  the  commission V 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prof.  Commons  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  These  are  for  eight  hours  a  day;  how  many  days 
a  week? 

Gen.  OTIS.  They  are  for  eight  hours  a  day;  extra  pay  lor  extra  time. 

Commissioner  COMMONS,   llow  many  hours  a  weekV 

Gen.  OTIS.  Forty-eight.     We  have  a  six-day  basis. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   Do  they  make  much  overtime? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes;  frequently. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  they  work  more  than  six  days  a  week,  take 
the  piecework? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Unless  there  is  an  emergency. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  a  man  working  as  many 
days  a  week  as  he  wishes? 

Gen.  OTIS.  We  don't  like  to  have  him  work  seven  days. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  you  have  any  rule  on  that  subject? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes;  we  issued  an  order  a  great  many  years  ago  to  reduce,  except 
in  cases  of  emergency,  the  days  to  six.  And  that  reduction  wras  accompanied 
with  no  reduction  of  pay,  so  that  it  was  an  advance  at  that  time. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  form  was  the  order  issued  in  that  no  one  shall 
work  more  than  six  days? 

Gen.  OTIS.  As  you  are  particular  about  it,  I  will  say  it  was  an  order  I  wrote 
or  telegraphed  from  Washington  the  day  Ma.j.  McKinley  was  inaugurated. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  was  it  framed — no  man  shall  work  more  than 
six  days? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Certainly;  the  rule  to  be  six  days'  work,  not  more. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Are  there  any  considerable  number  that  work  over 
six  days  now? 

Gen.  OTIS.  No. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  was  the  linotype  price  when  you  first  installed 
the  linotypes;  in  1896,  wasn't  it? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  the  time  of  the  first. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  was  the  piece  rate;  about? 

Gen.  OTIS.  I  think  it  was  12,  14,  and  15  cents. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  When  you  started  it  was  12  and  14  cents? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes ;  and  15  cents  for  a  certain  class  of  type. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  It  is  about  that  now? 

Gen  OTIS.  Less  than  that. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Eleven  and  a  half  and 

Gen.  OTIS.  Thirteen, 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  men,  comparing  the 
output  of  the  men,  how  much  it  has  increased?  What  could  they  earn  at  that: 
early  rate  or  those  early  rates? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Well,  I  have  answered  from  five  dollars  and  a  half  to  seven  dollars 
and  a  half,  seven  hours,  at  the  existing  rates. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  At  the  present  time? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Ten  years  ago,  did  they  earn  the  same? 

Gen.  OTIS.  No.  Well,  I  would  have  to  look  at  the  figures  to  see,  I  would 
have  to  go  back  and  see  what  they  earned  at  the  rates  then  paid.  But  they 
earned  higher  wages  in  a  nine-hour  day. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Give  us  the  figures,  say,  for  1900,  1901,  1905,  and 
the  present  time,  what  they  would  earn. 

Gen.  OTIS.  1  can  get  the  figures. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Give  us  the  figures,  please. 

Gen.   OTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  demonstrate  a  little  more  precisely  than  I  did  in  my 
written  statement  the  measure  of  efficiency  readied  by  our  workmen  on  the 
machines,  on  the  linotype  machine,  as  compared  with  union  offices  employing 
workmen  by  the  week,  and  our  ride,  which  is  invariably  the  piece  rate,  and 
some  union  offices  who  have  been  under  that  rule  universally,  as  I  understand  it. 
I  have  some  means  of  ascertaining  very  closely  what  the  difference  is  in  the  pro- 
duction of  our  32  machines,  with  a  less  number  of  men,  and  the  production  of 
a  union  office,  so  as  to  discover  the  truth  of  the  claim  that  we  have  greater 
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efficiency,  more  output,  with  a  less  number  of  machines  than  union  offices  work- 
in  jr  on  the  other  basis.  In  brief,  showing  the  higher  rate  for  men  and  greater 
economy  for  the  office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  O'Connell  says  he  lias  some  questions  he  would  like 
to  ask. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Do  you  employ  union  men  in  your  plant,  members 
of  the  typographical  union? 

Gen.  OTIS.  No ;  we  do  not. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Do  you  employ  any  union  men ;  do  you  put  any 
union  men  there,  if  you  know  they  are  union  men  as  such? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Sometimes  there  are  union  men  in  our  art  room  and  in  the  press- 
room. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Are  they  asked  the  question  when  seeking  employ- 
ment whether  they  are  members  of  the  pressmen's  union  or  the  typographical 
union,  as  the  case  may  be? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes ;  asked  the  question  flatly. 

Commissioner  O'CONXELL.  If  they  admit  that  they  are? 

Gen.  OTIS.  We  don't  employ  them. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKLL.  Then,  you  are  not  running  j»n  open  shop:  you  are 
i mining  a  nonunion  shop? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  We  are  riming  a  nonunion  shop. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  You  are  a  printer  by  occupation,  or  were  at  one 
time? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'COXNELL.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  union? 

Gen.  OTIS.  No ;  I  am  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Were  you  at  any  time? 

Gen.  OTIS.  A  long  time  ago  I  was.     I  was  a  member  in  Washington  City. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  purpose  led  you  to  join  the  union  at  that 
time;  under  compulsion,  or  was  it  of  choice? 

Gen.  OTIS.  1  guess  it  was  the  folly  of  youth,  as  near  as  I  can  recall. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  What  is  this  Printers'  Protective  Fraternity  that 
yon  employ? 

(Jen.  OTIS.  It  is  an  organization  of  printers  formed  perhaps  about  20  years 
ago — 2.~  years  ago,  originally  in  Kansas  City,  formed  with  the  declared  object 
of  departing  from  the  union.  They  have  never  struck  and  never  boycotted. 

Commissioner  OVOXNKLL.  Did  you  have  an  understanding,  written  or  oral, 
with  this  organization  as  such? 

Gen.  OTIS.  We  had  an  understanding  when  they  first  entered  our  service 
immediately  after  the  strike  of  ISDO. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  this  organization  organized  of  ex-members,  of 
suspended  and  expelled  members  of  the  International  Typographical  Union? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Although  I  don't  know,  I  think  they  were  mostly  union  printers 
!»*:  one  time. 

(  Mimnissioner  O'COXXELL.  And  their  purpose  is  to  not  strike  when  they  are 
employed,  but  take  the  place  of  strikers  who  may  quit  work? 

Cen.  OTIS.  Their  purpose  is  to  be  free. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKLL.  With  that  organization  you  have  an  understanding'? 

Gen.  OTIS.  Yes;  we  employ  them. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKLL.  But  none  with  the  regular? 

Gen.  OTIS.  No;  not  the 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Recognized  organization? 

Gen.  OTIS.  None  whatever. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.  Thank  you,  General,  unless  there  is  some 
statement  you  have  or  some  point  you  have  not  covered  in  your  statement  or 
hy  these  questions. 

Gen.  OTIS.  One  statement  that  is  not  important,  but  in  order  to  make  my 
statement  about  the  strike  of  1890  complete,  there  are  two  or  three  facts  in 
regard  to  that  matter  I  will  state,  if  you  desire.  After  the  strike,  18  months 
after  the  strike  took  place,  there  were  some  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  union 
1  .  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  the  outcome  was  that  we  took  back,  under  proba- 
tion, so  to  speak,  five  men.  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  brought 
with  them  no  unionism,  no  demand  for  any  observance  of  union  rules,  and  they 
conformed  to  our  rules  and  accepted  our  pay,  which  was  equal  to  the  union 
rate.  That  went  on  for  18  months,  and  at  the  end  of  18  months  these  men 
were  drawn  out  by  the  union,  and  since  then  there  have  been  no  other  union 
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men  in  the  establishment  if  we  knew  it.     I   make  those  statements  to  qualify 
my  written  statement.     Since  then  the  Times  office  has  been  a  nonunion  office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all. 

Call  your  next. 

.Mr.  MANLY.  Charles  T.  Scott. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CHARLES  T.   SCOTT. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name,  please? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Charles  T.  Scott. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Pitch  your  voice  up  high.  The  auditors  would  like  to 
Lear  what  the  witnesses  say.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Ill  South  Fourth  Street,  Alhambra. 

Chairman  WALSH.   What  is  your  business  address? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  608  Hibernian  Building,  Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  At  the  present  time  representative  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  an  organizer  for  that  union? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Organizer,  representative,  and  various  phases  of  UI»MI-  business  I 
look  after. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that  union? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  joined  the  international  union  in  February,  1888. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  a  printer? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Primer;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  One  year,  permanently. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  you  live  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  About  four  years  in  Cleveland. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Before  that? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  About  five  years  in  Boston. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  held  any  official  position  in  your  organization 
except  organizer? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  been  an  officer  of  local  unions,  such  as  president  of  Cleve- 
land union  for  several  terms. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  held  any  positions  with  the  international? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  worked  for  the  International  Typographical  Union  almost  five 
years  in  New  England,  between  1904  and  1909. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  have  you  made  a  study  of  the  typographical  union 
dispute  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have,  to  the  extent  that  I  have  gone  over  the  situation  from  its 
inception,  as  it  has  been  handed  to  me  by  members  of  the  union  who  were  here, 
and  from  such  information  as  I  could  gather.  That  is  a  part  of  my  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  wish  that  you  would,  as  concisely  as  possible,  Mr. 
Scott,  give  us  the  story  of  the  typographical  union's  dispute  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  desire  the  history  of  the  dispute  of  the 
organization,  without  discussing  these  other  three  questions  that  were  put 
to  me? 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  ask  you  those  after  we  see  how  much  comes  out  by 
your  recital ;  then  possibly  I  will  ask  you  some  other  questions. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  trouble  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  occurred  in  1890.  There 
were  four  papers  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  at  that  time,  and  those  four  papers 
put  up  a  proposition  to  Los  Angeles  Typographical  Union,  No.  174,  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages.  The  organization  passed  upon  those  points  that  were  put  up  to 
them  and  at  the  same  time  heard  discussions  on  the  floor  of  the  union  from  the 
employers  of  the  various — or  representatives  of  the  various  newspapers.  The 
organization,  after  the  representatives  of  the  various  newspapers  had  ret  i rod 
from  the  room,  voted  that  they  would  not  accept  a  reduction  at  that  time  and 
served  a  notice  on  the  employers  that  the  next  day,  the  business  day,  they  were 
to  renew  the  present  agreement.  While  this  trouble  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  has  been  styled  the  strike  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  it  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  it  was  a  lockout  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Herald,  Tribune,  and 
the  Express.  When  the  men  went  to  work  the  next  day  there  were  men  who 
were  not  members  of  the  union  at  work,  showing  that  this  had  been  expected, 
anticipated,  because  it  developed  that  word  had  been  sent  to  Kansas  City  by 
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wire  asking  for  the  importation  of  men  who  were  members  of  the  so-called 
"  Printers'  Protective  Fraternity." 

To  my  knowledge  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  there  has  been  an  organization  of  the  Printers'  Protective  Fra- 
ternity in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  later  in  Kansas  City,  in  Milwaukee,  in 
Montgomery,  and  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
organization  known  as  the  Printers'  Protective  Fraternity  outside  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  These  men  came  on  here  and  took  the  places  of  the  men  who  were 
locked  out  of  those  respective  offices.  In  a  few  days  the  matter  was  settled  on 
the  Tribune,  and  in  a  question  of  about  three  weeks  the  matter  was  settled  on 
the  Express,  and  at  the  expiration  of  10  weeks  an  agreement  was  reached  with 
Los  Angeles  Typographical  Union  by  the  Evening  Herald  whereby  that  office 
also  became  a  union  office.  That  made  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  three  union  news- 
papers and  one  nonunion  newspaper.  The  Tribune  of  that  time  was  not  the 
Tribune  of  the  present  day.  The  matter  went  on  for  some  period  of  time.  The 
union  used  its  endeavors  to  induce  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  agree  to  some  work- 
ing basis,  as  the  other  papers  had.  The  usual  methods  were  engaged  in  by  tho 
oiganizjition,  and  I  suppose  the  usual  methods  were  engaged  in  by  the  Times  to 
combat  the  effort  of  the  organization  to  unionize  their  plant. 

Kfi'orts  were  made  by  circularizing  the  public  through  the  local  organization 
to  make  the  members  of  the  trades  organizations  and  the  citizens  of  Los 
Angeles  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was  trouble  between  the  typographical 
union  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  I  think,  as  near  as  I  can  obtain  from  some 
of  the  older  men  who  came  out  of  the  Times  and  are  at  present  in  the  city  of 
Lo<  Angeles,  i hat  after  about  a  year  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  organiza- 
tion concluded  that  it  was  about  time  to  settle  the  difficulty.  These  men 
claimed  to  me  that  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  the  difficulty  was  to 
be  settled.  The  peace  feast  was  held  between  the  officials  of  the  Times  and 
members  of  the  organization  were  induced  to  withdraw  the  boycott  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  that  the  organization  did  do  it  with  the  understanding, 
that  the  office  was  to  become  a  union  institution.  That  proposition  was  car- 
ried our  by  the  International  Typographical  Union,  but  not  by  the  Times.  That 
takes  the  ma  (tor  up  to  along  in  the  early  nineties,  when,  as  I  believe  was  stated 
here,  there  was  a  business  depression  at  that  time,  and  naturally  the  organi- 
zation as  well  as  other  organizations  had  a  hard  time  for  existence.  Now,  we 
will  pass  over  the  fe\v  years.  And  the  statement  was  made  on  the  stand  this 
morning  that  Mr.  Arthur  Hay  was  imported  into  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  conduct  a  boycott  in  connection  with 
the  Times. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hay  was  sent  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  The  L<»s  Angeles  Typographical  Union  desired  that  the 
proposition  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  international  to  see  if  something  could 
not  be  done  to  make  that  office  a  union  institution,  bearing  i?i  mind  all  the  time 
that  No.  174 — Typographical  Union  No.  174 — desired  to  settle  its  contest  with 
the  Times  ami  operate  that  establishment,  if  they  were  so  willing,  on  the  same 
basis  as  were  the  other  newspapers  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  who  seemed 
to  be  satisfied  to  operate  their  composing  rooms  under  union  conditions  and 
under  a  union  agreement  made  with  the  typographical  union.  But  as  to  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Hay  came  here — suffice  it  to  say,  Mr.  Hay  came  here,  and 
the  contest  against  the  Times  was  probably  resumed  with  a  little  more  vigor 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  local  organization.  There  developed  during 
this  contest  with  the  Times,  of  course,  certain  bitterness.  While  on  that 
point,  as  was  stated  from  this  seat  earlier  in  the  day,  that  in  connection  with 
the  labor  troubles  in  Los  Angeles  certain  inflammatory  literature  had  been 
published  by  certain  people,  and  it  was  asked  that  that  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record.  I  desire  to  read  a  few  lines  for  the  record ;  I  desire  to  read  to 
the  commission  a  few  lines  taken  from  an  editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  This  editorial  was  published  at  a  time  when  labor  organizations  were 
under  considerable  discussion  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Certain  heads  of  the 
labor  movement  were  being  denounced  almost  daily  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  it  was  at  that  time  there  was  something  like  35  feet  a  week  published 
condemning  labor  organizations  and  those  connected  with  labor  organizations. 
I  believe  this  will  serve  to  show  that  all  the  inflammatory  literature  was  not 
published  by  the  trade-unions  [reading]: 

"  The  unselfish  purpose  of  Gompers  in  including  himself  in  the  three  or  four 
who  will  consent  to  be  hanged  for  the  good  of  the  cause  can  not  be  too  greatly 
commended.  If  he  will  allow  the  Times  to  designate  those  who  will  adorn 
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the  pillows  with  him,  it  will  promise  them  all  obsequies  where  Ihey  will  have 
the  time  of  their  lives  during  the  hanging,  and  it  will  further  promise  that 
their  carrion  shall  either  be  converted  into  ashes  for  the  fertilization  of 
prison  weeds  or  else  buried  witli  chloride  of  lime  or  other  -disinfectant  at  such 
place  as. they  may  select — anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  the  way." 

I  merely  introduce  this  to  show  that  all  of  the  literature  which  was  published 
to  lead  the  public  to  heated  argument  was  not  published  by  the  trades-union  isis 
alone. 

Now,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  this  time  that  this  trouble  was  going 
on  the  local  typographical  union  was  desirous  of  settling  the  controversy.  For 
the  past  dozen  years  the  International  Typographical  Union  has  been  signing 
up  most  all  the  newspaper  establishments  of  this  country  to  union  agreements. 
Agreements  entered  into  between  the  employers'  organization  and  the  typo- 
graphical union,  which  agreement  does  away  with  strikes,  lockouts,  and  so 
forth,  ami  series  everything  by  arbitration.  We  have  only  to  point  to  the 
long  period  of  industrial  peace  in  the  newspaper  field  to  show  that  it  is  a  good 
agreement.  Of  course,  it  is  a  human  document,  and  is  therefore  not  perfect. 
But  I  desire  to  say  that  if  the  warring  nations  of  Europe  had  an  agreement  at 
the  present  time  one-half  as  good  as  the  working  agreement  of  the  Interna- 
tional TyiH>graphical  Union  and  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion the  workmen  of  the  Continent  to-day  would  not  be  clutching  at  each  other's 
throats.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  would  have  as  great  industrial  peace  as  we 
liave  had  in  the  newspaper  field  for  the  last  dozen  years  or  more. 

Now,  this  agreement  provides  that  any  member  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  who  operates  a  union  shop  can  make  agreements  with 
the  local  organization  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union.  It  says  that  that  agreement  during  the  life  of  it  shall  be  lived  up  to 
in  its  entirety.  Neither  side  can  break  that  agreement;  no  matter  what  is 
done  by  either  side,  the  men  stay  at  work.  If  one  side  would  openly  violate 
that  agreement  there  would  be  no  cessation  of  work  in  the  oilice,  and  if  there 
was,  their  places  would  be  filled  by  members  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union.  Even  at  the  expiration  of  a  signed  agreement  there  can  be  no  strike 
while  another  agreement  is  pending  between  the  two  contracting  parties.  It 
is  just  about  as  good  an  agreement  as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  document 
to  be  at  this  time. 

If  there  can  not  be  any  settlement  eached  between  the  local  organization  and 
the  newspaper  that  is  vitally  interested,  then  the  matter  goes  to  national  arbi- 
tration. That  National  Arbitration  Board  consists  of  three  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Typographical  Union  and  three  members  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association.  It  is  a  progressive  document  in  this  way  that 
no  outsider  is  called  in  to  reach  a  final  adjustment.  The  adjustment  of  the 
whole  matter  must  be  made  by  the  six,  and  it  must  be  made  within  a  certain 
length  of  time.  There  has  been  only  one  or  two  instances  in  the  last  13  years 
where  agreements  were  not  reached  within  the  regulation  time.  So  much  for 
the  union  agreement. 

Now,  considerable  was  said  here  on  the  stand  with  regard  to  the  union  shop, 
the  closed  shop,  and  the  nonunion  shop.  I  want  to  submit  to  the  commission 
that,  as  far  as  the  newspaper  industry  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  concerned, 
it  is  conducted  on  the  union-shop  basis,  and  on  the  union-shop  basis  only,  and 
there  are  no  open  shops  in  the  newspaper  industry  in  this  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
There  are  six  daily  papers  in  this  city,  and  five  of  them  are  conducted  along 
the  plan  of  collective  bargaining  with  the  local  typographical  union,  and  the 
other  shop  is  conducted  on  a  strictly  nonunion  basis.  The  open-shop  proposi- 
tion— that  is,  the  so-called  open-shop  proposition — does  not  enter  into  it  at  all. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  strictly  a  nonunion  newspaper,  for  various  reasons. 

Members  of  the  typographical  union  could  not  work  there  without  first  de- 
stroying their  union  cards.  And  very  few  members  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  are  ready  to  tear  up  their  union  cards  for  the  privilege  of 
working  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  where  the  wages  don't  begin  to  compare  to 
the  other  five  union  newspapers  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  union  newspaper  scale  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  calls  for  a  seven  and 
one-half-hour  workday.  The  wages  are  $82  a  week  for  morning  newspaper 
employees — that  is  a  minimum  wage ;  and  the  minimum  wage  for  evening  news- 
papers is  $29  a  week  for  seven  and  one-half  hours  work.  So  an  office  that 
works  eight  hours  and  operates  its  machine  room  on  a  piece  basis  and  pays 
its  advertising  men  all  the  way  from  -4.4>>  cents  up  to  (r>  cents  can  not  be  com- 
pared in  any  way  with  a  shop  operating  on  the  union  basis.  And  for  that 
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reason  the  Los  Angles  Times  1ms  H  strictly  union  composing  room.  The 
other  five  newspapers  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  are  strictly  union  composing 
rooms. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  meant  nonunion  in  the  first  instance,  the  Times.  You 
said  that  the  Times  \vas  strictly  union.  You  meant  strictly  a  nonunion  institu- 
tion? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Strictly  a  nonunion  institution,  and  the  other  five  papers  are 
strictly  union  institutions. 

A  great  many  people  have  been  led  to  believe  by  reading  editorials  in  the 
Times  from  time  to  time  that  that  paper  advocated  what  is  known  in  Los 
Angeles  as  the  so-called  open  shop.  The  paper  in  itself  is  a  strictly  nonunion 
composing  room.  And  taken  from  the  report  of  Gen.  Otis  to  the  Times-Mirror 
Co.,  written  in  October,  1903,  defending  the  labor  policy  of  its  office,  it  says: 

"  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  Times  stands  unalterably  upon  the  strictly 
nonunion  basis  that  it  assumed  years  ago.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1890  we 
refused  in  the  face  of  a  printers'  strike  and  a  boycott  to  yield  to  the  industrial 
marplots,  despots,  and  labor  monopolists,  and  we  still  refuse.  We  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  then,  and  that  standard  is  still  living,  the  emblem  of  indus- 
trial freedom  and  a  menace  to  industrial  tyrants." 

And  regarding  its  attitude  toward  organized  labor,  in  the  same  pamphlet  a 
little  later  on  it  states  to  the  effect  that  the  Times  had  taken  organized  labor 
by  the  throat. 

Leading  down  to  the  early  nineteen  hundreds,  when  the  situation  regarding 
the  Times  and  the  typographical  union  in  this  city  became  the  most  acute,  it 
probably  would  be  well  to  have  something  to  say  regarding  the  manner  that 
the  typographical  union  conduced  that  contest. 

Now,  I  want  to  submit  at  this  time  that  this  contest,  while  one  party  has 
declared  the  cast'  closed,  as  far  as  the  International  Typographical  Union  is 
concerned,  it  covers  a  period  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  is  still  on. 
It  has  been  stated  here  this  morning  by  Mr.  Zoelmndelaar.  I  believe,  that  to  hi* 
knowledge — or  by  Mr.  Otis.  I  don't  know  which — to  his  knowledge  there  had 
been  no  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  typographical  union  in  its  contest 
with  the  Times.  I  want  to  state  that  I  know  of  no  instance,  I  haven't  been 
informed  of  any  instance  covering  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  where 
any  member  of  the  international  union  has  been  brought  before  the  bar  of 
jusiicc-  for  doing  an  overt  ad  in  connection  with  the  contest  against  the  Times. 
Now,  remember,  I  am  confining  this  to  the  membership  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  its  particular  contest  with  the  Tim.es.  So  much  for 
that  part  of  it. 

Now.  that  leads  down  to  where  the  organizations,  the  Central  Labor  Council 
of  which  the  typographical  union  was  a  part,  took  up  the  contest  against  the 
Times  and  decided  to  come  to  the  front  and  make  the  fight  a  little  more  open 
than  it  had  been.  Various  means  were  used,  such  as  circularizing  the  public. 
Labor  meetings  were  held.  Members  of  labor  organizations  were  informed  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Times.  And  on  account  of  the  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association,  it  was  decided  to  try  to 
induce  some  of  the  advertisers  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  withdraw  their 
patronage  from  that  newspaper.  That  was  done  by  publicity  propositions, 
mentioning  the  fact  before  labor  meetings  and  circularizing  in  different  ways. 
I  am  sure  there  was  nothing  attempted  at  that  time  except  in  a  peaceful  way 
to  bring  our  case  and  our  position  before  the  public  of  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity. 
There  was  one  store,  the  Hamburger  store,  that  was  considered  by  the  organi- 
zation the  most  vulnerable  point  of  attack.  I  will  say  that  a  boycott  was  insti- 
tuted against  that  institution  whereby  it  was  endeavored  to  induce  that  com- 
pany to  withdraw  its  patronage  from  the  Times,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  working  people  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  were  of  the  opinion  that  through 
their  past  patronage  they  had  made  the  Hamburger  store  what  it  really  was, 
and  that  the  least  the  Hamburger  store  could  do  was  to  help  them  in*  their 
contest  with  the  Times. 

Now,  regarding  the  effect  of  that  boycott,  I  am  sure  all  will  agree  at  the 
time  that  the  boycott  was  withdrawn  by  the  Central  Labor  Council,  that  the 
boycott  against  the  Hamburger  store  was  most  effective.  The  time  came  when 
the  trade  unionists  of  this  city,  members  of  the  International  Typographical 
Tnion,  went  before  the  Central  Trades  Council,  and  the  boycott  on  the  Ham- 
burger store  was  withdrawn.  It  was  taken  off  with  the  ho'pe  that  possibly  ;i 
settlement  could  be  reached.  But  as  developments  proved,  no  such  condition 
turned  out.  And  just  the  minute  that  the  labor  council  of  the  city  of  Loa 
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Angeles  took  the  boycott  off  the  Hamburger  store,  then  the  mere-hums  and 
manufacturers'  association,  in  conjunction  with  the  Times,  got  exceedingly 
Imsy  talking  about  an  open-shop  town  in  Los  Angeles  and  paving  the  way  to 
make  the  tight  against  other  organizations.  How  they  figured  out  in  tiny  wav 
that  the  International  Typographical  Union  was  anything  less  than  a  prosper- 
ous organization  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  certainly  can  not  be  figured  out  by 
those  who  know  its  history. 

The  organization  to-day  has  a  membership  of  over  550  and  is  steadily  grow- 
ing, and  controls  all  but  one  newspaper  composing  room  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  Agreements  have  been  made  with  those  papers  and  they  will  shortly 
he  up  for  renewal,  and  I  dare  say  that  the  publishers  of  those  papers  will  again 
sit  down  and  talk  over  the  questions  in  dispute  with  representatives  of  the 
local  typographical  union,  and  again  renew  contracts  with  the  organization, 
simply  because  it  has  insured  industrial  peace  in  the  printing  industry  to  the 
live  union  newspapers  in  this  locality.  And  the  same  thing  holds  good  with 
the  local  typographical  union  in  connection  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Although  the  fight  has  been  of  a  duration  of  25  years,  all  kinds  of  bitterness 
has  been  brought  into  the  struggle,  yet  the  typographical  union  stands  ready 
at  any  time  to  sit  down  and  talk  over  with  "representatives  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  anything  that  they  care  to,  looking  to  a  settlement  of  the  long-standing- 
controversy,  and  doing  away  with  all  disputes  of  like  nature  in  the  future.  The 
typographical  union  stands  ready  to  do  that  at  any  time. 

Regarding  some  of  the  other  questions  that  were  brought  up  and  submitted 
to  me,  in  connection  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  proposition,  was  the  question 
of  sympathetic  strikes.  Now,  there  is  no  record  of  any  sympathetic  strike 
in  connection  with  the  typographical  union's  contest  with  the  Times.  We 
made  that  our  fight.  We  financed  it  as  our  fight,  and  we  have  kept  it  up  as 
our  fight  ever  since.  We  asked,  at  no  time  did  we  ask  the  other  trade  organi- 
zations doing  business  either  with  the  Times  or  working  with  the  Times 
establishment  to  go  out  on  strike  to  support  the  contention  of  the  typographical 
union.  No  sympathetic  strikes  were  asked  for  by  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union. 

There  was  one  other  question  which  came  up  in  connection  with  the 
contest  against  the  Times,  and  I  desire  the  commission  to  know 
why  the  typographical  union  kept  up  this  contest  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time,  and  that  was  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  instituted  a  school  for  the 
teaching  of  machine  operators.  And  for  what  purpose?  For  the  purpose  of 
filling  places  that  would  be  vacated  by  union  men  in  various  localities  in  time 
of  trouble.  Not  only  did  the  typographical  union  consider  that  an  unfair 
proposition,  but  it  also  considered  it  an  unfair  proposition  from  this  point, 
that  the  Times  used  that  matter  that  was  set  up  by  these  learners  on  machines 
and  sold  it,  according  to  advertisements  in  their  own  newspaper,  to  printing 
plants  in  the  trade  at  a  reduced  cost  of  composition,  thereby  barring  out  the 
printers  in  the  local  field  here  from  getting  the  local  composition  work  because 
it  was  done  cheaper  in  a  learners'  school  operated  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
jind  advertised  in  that  paper. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  found  it  convenient 
find  so  much  cheaper  to  have  its  annual  report  set  up  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
composition  school  that  it  sent  that  job  here  from  El  Paso  to  the  Times  compo- 
sition school,  where  the  composition  was  done,  in  preference  to  having  it  done 
in  the  city  of  El  Paso,  either  in  a  nonunion  shop  or  in  a  union  establishment. 

For  a  considerable  length  of  time  the  advertising  of  this  school  stated  that 
rates  would  be  furnished  on  application  at  the  school  for  learners  on  machines. 
Machine  operators  were  to  be  taught  during  the  period  of  three  months,  so 
the  advertisement  claimed. 

Now,  there  were  other  features  entering;  into  th&  contest  against  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  which  were  put  down  on  the  slip  that  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Manly.  One  of  them  was,  "  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers' association  during  this  contest  against  the  Times?" 

Now,  to  define  in  one  instance  all  the  attitude  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers' association,  of  course,  would  be  hard  to  do  without  connecting  the 
attitude  of  the  Times — or  the  attitude  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers' 
association  and  the  policy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  And  so  that  there  can  be 
no  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers' association  during  this  long-standing  controversy — and  the  same  atti- 
tude applies  to  other  controversies  which  happened  later — I  will  read  this  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Say,  Mr.  Scott,  we  have  adopted  a  rule  that  unless  the 
document  to  be  read  is  shorter  than  the  explanation  would  make  it,  that  all 
documentary  evidence  must  be  submitted  without  reading. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Well,  this,  I  should  judge 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  it,  and  it  will  be  put  into  the  record,  and  then 
the  commission  will  read  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  This  was  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers'  association,  and  was  an  exposition  of  their  nine  years'  attitude 
toward  labor  conditions  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Shall  I  turn  it  over  to 
the  clerk? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  read  it? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Why,  about  two  minutes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  ahead  and  read  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT  (reading)  : 

"The  association  has  for  nine  years  protected  the  employers  from  the  arro- 
gant and  unjust  demands  of  the  labor  unions  and  labor  agitators.  It  has  given 
to  the  employers  its  moral  and  linancial  support  whenever  strikes  have  been 
declared,  and  it  has  successfully  conducted  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. It  is  pledged  to  the  principle  of  the  open  shop  and  will  tolerate 
no  discrimination  against  honest  American  workmen  who  desire  to  receive 
fair  wages  for  an  Inmost  day's  work,  and  it  will  always  demand  equal  rights 
for  all.  It  will  tolerate  no  interference  of  agitators  and  strike  breakers,  and 
will  protect  the  employers  in  their  rights  to  conduct  and  manage  their  own 
business  as  tlicy  see  fit." 

And  their  open-shop  policy  has  been  all  through  that  struggle  the  closed  shop 
to  union  men. 

Chairman  WAI  sir.  We  will  pause  here  now,  and  the  commission  will  stand 
adjourned  until  To-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Will  you  please  resume  the  stand? 

Mr.   Scon-.  Thank  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  the  hour  of  4.30  o'clock  p.  in.,  an  adjournment  was  taken 
until  ]()  o'clock  a.  in.  of  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  September  9,  1914.) 


Los  ANGELES,  CAL.,  Wednesday,  September  9,  1914 — 10  a.  m. 
Present  :  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  Weinstock,  Garretson,  O'Connell, 
and  Commons.     W.  ( >.  Thompson,  counsel. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  commission  will  be  in  order. 
Is  Mr.  Scott   present  ? 
Mr.  SCOTT.   Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CHARLES  T.  SCOTT— Continued. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  You  may  resume.  I  think  when  you  left  off  you  were 
telling  us  about  the  parr  played  by  the  M.  and  M.  disputes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  desire  to  offer  a  clipping  which  states  the  position  that  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers'  association  played  in  the  labor  dispute  in  this 
city. 

Chairman  WA'.SII.  Is  it  a  short  one? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  turn  it  over  to  the  stenographer.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word 

Chairman  WAF.SH.  You  had  better  read  it  if  it  is  short,  otherwise  we  will 
have  a  description  of  it.  Use  your  judgment.  If  it  is  short,  you  can  save 
tin"-  by  reading  it  ;  always  do  so.  Our  rule  is  this,  that  we  are  \villing  to  let 
you  read  such  things  if  they  are  short. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  During  the  M.  and  M.  dispute  here  one  Los  Angeles  paper, 
iho  Los  AngHes  livening  Record,  espoused  to  a  considerable  extent  the  cause 
of  the  working  people  of  this  city  ;  that  is,  they  asked  for  a  suspension  of 
judgment  until  such  time  as  matters  could  be  cleared  away.  For  that  rea- 
son the  paper  was  boycotted.  This  was  the  answer  of  the  editor  of  the 
Record  : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Market  Place:  You  are  fighting  with  the  weapons  you 
have  been  trained  to  believe  most  effective.  You  have  declared  that  unless 
the  Record  betray  the  cause  of  organized  labor,  you  will  cancel  your  adver- 
tising contracts  and  ruin  us  financially.  Some  of  you  have  already  cut  out 
your  business;  others  of  you  have  cut  down  your  space;  still  others  have 
declared  their  intention  of  cutting  out  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers. 
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"Very  well,  gentlemen,  this  may  be  your  idea  of  'business/  hut  the  Record 
is  not  controlled  by  business,  thank  God!  and  this  is  our  answer  to  your 
threats:  We  are  going  to  carry  the  banner  of  'Human  rights'  right  up  to  the 
ramparts  of  *  Indus!  risil  greed,'  if  need  be.  We  are  not  going  to  be  intimi- 
dated or  scared  or  put  out  of  business." 

And  I  will  stale  that  their  advertising  patronage  to  a  large  extent  wua 
withdrawn  from  that  paper. 

Mr.  MANLY.   What  was  the  date  of  that,  Mr.  Scott? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  was — I  haven't  got  the  date  right  now,  Mr.  Manly,  but  I 
can  get  it. 

Mr.  MANLY.  I  thought  it  was  on  that  clipping. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  statement  is  frequently  claimed  from  time  to  time  that  the 
wages  paid  in  nonunion  shops,  or  in  so-called  open  shops,  are  equal  to  or 
superior  to  those  paid  in  union  shops.  I  desire  to  bring  before  the  commis- 
sion a  striking  example  of  this  phase  of  the  question.  Using  the  figures 
given  by  Gen.  Otis,  of  the  nonunion  Times,  and  taking  those  paid  in  the  five 
union  newspapers  of  Los  Angeles,  we  find  this  condition:  The  Times'  schedule 
as  read  by  Gen.  Otis  was  on  a  graduated  basis  of  53  cents,  GO  cents,  02  cents, 
and  75  cents  an  hour.  That,  of  course,  would  not  include  machine  composition, 
which  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  office  is  done  on  the  piece  basis. 

Taking  the  low  rate — the  53-cent  rate — working  for  seven  and  a  half  hours, 
which  is  the  union  scale  of  Los  Angeles — which  is  the  rate  paid  by  the  Times 
office — the  amount  would  be  $3.98.  The  rate  in  the  union  daily  newspapers 
in  Los  Angeles  is  $5.33. 

Taking  the  second  rate  of  60  cents,  working  on  the  seven-and-a-half-hour 
basis,  a  man  would  earn  $4.50  in  the  Times  office  and  $5.33  in  a  union  news- 
paper office  in  Los  Angeles. 

Taking  the  third  rate,  62  cents,  an  employee  working  seven  and  a  half 
hours  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  office  would  earn  $4.65  and  in  a  union  news- 
paper office  he  would  earn  $5.33. 

Taking  the  75-cent  rate,  which  I  deem  is  the  rate  paid  the  foreman  of  the 
institution,  the  pay  would  be  $5.63  on  the  seven-and-one-half-hour  basis.  In 
a  union  composing  room  in  Los  Angeles  the  pay  would  be  $8.33. 

The  Times  schedule  for  the  four  different  rates  of  wages,  working  the  same 
numebr  of  hours  as  the  union  establishment  works,  would  be  as  follows:  Times 
schedule,  $3.98,  $4.50,  $4.65,'  $5.63.  The  union  schedule  paid  on  the  other  five 
Los  Angeles  newspapers :  $5.33,  $5.33,  $5.33.  $8.33. 

Now,  something  was  also  stated  on  the  stand  here  regarding  the  efficiency  of 
the  employees  in  the  different  offices  Now,  while  it  is  true  that  in  the  union 
newspaper  offices  a  strictly  time  scale  prevails,  that  is,  linotype  operators,  hand 
compositors,  floor  men,  make-up  men,  bank  men,  all  employees  of  the  composing 
room  work  on  a  time  basis;  therefore  the  local  organizations,  in  conjunction 
with  the  employers  of  these  five  union  newspapers,  made  an  agreement  which 
stated  that  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  should  be  $5.33. 

Remember,  I  stated  minimum.  In  the  union  newspaper  offices  an  agreement 
was  also  reached  as  to  what  constituted  a  man's  competency.  Now,  to  say  all 
men  in  the  newspaper  office  would  be  put  on  a  dead  level  is  an  absolute  impos- 
sibility. It  is  impossible  for  men  working  on  a  newspaper  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  work.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  say  that  you  could  restrict  the 
output  on  a  newspaper  of  this  man  or  that  man.  It  can't  be  done.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  work  to  be  done.  Each  man  has  his  work  to  do,  and  he  goes  to  it  and 
does  it  and  turns  it  out.  The  only  thing  is  that  the  unions  and  the  employers 
have  agreed  that  if  a  man  reaches  a  certain  state  of  competency,  then  he 
shall  not  be  discharged  for  being  an  incompetent  workman,  although  he  does  not 
do  as  great  amount  of  work  as  some  other  man  in  the  composing  room.  That  is 
why  the  minimum  scale  was  established. 

Now,  while  it  is  a  fact  that  the  operators  are  being  paid  on  the  piece  basis  in 
the  Times  office,  the  scale  was  claimed — or  rate  of  wages  received  would  run 
from  five  and  a  half  to  seven  dollars  and  a  half  a  night  for  a  seven-hour  day. 
I  want  to  submit  that  if  all  the  members  of  the  commission  were  linotype 
operators  they  would  find  out  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  attain  an  aver, 
nine  or  ten  thousand  an  hour. 

Machines  at  the  present  time  are  not  keyed  up  to  that  amount  of  output.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  for  a  man  to  reach  that  by  having  certain  "  phats  "  handed 
him  as  special  favors  and  things  of  that  nature.  But  the  union  scale  is  a  time, 
scale,  while  the  linotype  scale  in  the  Times  office  is  on  a  piece  basis.  I  believe 
that  covers  the  difference  of  wages  paid  in  the  nonunion  Times  and  in  the  five 
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union  daily  newspapers.  That  is  a  point  that  I  wanted  to  make  clear  to  the 
commission,  as  I  find  that  it  is  generally  touched  upon  by  almost  all  those  who 
appear,  the  difference  in  wages  under  union  conditions  and  under  nonunion 
conditions. 

In  one  of  the  questions  that  was — or  one  of  the  topics  that  was  submitted  to 
me  for  a  going  over  was  one  covering  conditions  in  union  institutions  and  in  in- 
stitutions conducted  as  open  shops. 

As  I  stated  earlier  in  my  testimony  before  the  commission  yesterday  after- 
noon, as  far  as  the  International  Typographical  Union  is  concerned,  we  do  not 
uize  in  any  way  the  open  shop.  A  shop  must  either  be  a  union  shop  or  a 
nonunion  shop,  and  consequently  our  dealings  are  with  those  publishers — and  I 
am  glad  to  admit  that  they  constitute  almost  all  the  publishers  of  the  United 
Stntes — who  conduct  their  business  on  a  union-shop  basis.  Consequently,  I  am 
only  familiar  with  those  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  union  shop  anil  in  the 
nonunion  shop. 

I  will  state  that  conditions  in  the  union  shops  in  the  ciiy  of  Los  Angeles  are 
considered  very  favorable  by  the  employees  of  those  institutions.  We  get  along 
h;irmoniousfy  with  the  employers.  We  have  collective  bargaining,  which  insures 
industrial  peace  from  year  to  year.  And  it  is  very  little  friction  that  ever  comes 
up  over  1he  renewal  of  wage  scales  or  change  in  working  conditions.  We  sit 
down  with  the  employers,  talk  the  matter  over,  and  adjust  it  among  ourselves, 
and  there  can  be  no  strike  or  lockout  in  our  trade  where  the  arbitration  agree- 
ment is  used  by  both  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  by 
ypographical  union.  Those  are  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  union 
shop. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  I  think  that  was  intended  to  compare  a  shop  such  as  the 

Times  with  the  union  shops,  and    that  you   have  already   done   with    respect    to 

3.     Now.  anything  else,  any  other  conditions  that  are  different   that   might 

make   for  satisfaction   or  dissatisfaction,  it'  you   have  any   in   mind,   just   state 

them,  please,  outside  of  wages  and  hours. 

Mr.   SCOTT.  I   can  readily  see  how  the  employees  in  working  in  a   nonunion 
shop,  provided  they  did  have  a  grievance,  would  have  a  hard  matter  in  present- 
ing that  grievance  without  working  a  hardship  on  themselves.     I  have  in 'mind 
something  that  was  said  before  this  commission  yesterday  on  the  way  an  agree- 
ment  had  been  made  in  the  Times  office,  either  verbally  or  otherwise,  with  an 
fixation  known  as  the  Printers'  Protective  Fraternity.     I   would  like  to  say 
that  the  only  organization  of  that  character  in  the  United  States  at   the  present- 
is  located  in  Los  Angela,  if  it  can  be  styled  such  at  this  hue.     The  organi- 

xaion  is  composed  of  men 

airman  WAI.SH.  1  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  think  you  have. 
staled  that  ;  that  is,  that  it  started  in  Kansas  Cii\.  Kirmingham,  Cleveland,  and 
other  places — 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Montgomery. 

chairman  WAI.SH.  Montgomery,  I  mean;  and  it  now  conn-s  down  to  this  time, 
ami  now  comes  down  to  Los  Angeles.  Go  ahead,  if  you  have  anything 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  like  to  state,  with  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  some- 
thing of  the  personnel  of  that  organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good.  Anything  you  have  not  gone  over  we  will  be 
glad  to  hear  yon  on. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  members  of  that  organization  are  members  almost  exclusively, 
i  those  who  have  gone  into  the  business  since  the  original  lockout  on  the 
\ngcles  Times,  who  were  members  of  the  typographical  union.     They  were 
men  who  for  various  reasons  were  either  expelled  from  the  organization,  or  on 
account  of  other  reasons  were  refused  admission  to  the  organization.     They 
were  men  who  took  a  special  delight  in  traveling  around  the  country  whenever 
an  opportunity  afforded,  especially  where  there  was  labor  trouble  on,  and  receiv- 
ing temporary  additional  benefits  that  are  paid  by  most  institutions  that  look 
for  the  aid  of  the  strike  breaker  in  time  of  trouble. 

The  organization  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  that  class  of  people. 
Many  of  them  I  knew  personally  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  counttry.  In  Los 
Angeles,  I  am  free  to  admit,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  many,  but  I  am  with 
some,  and  as  this  trouble  here  has  lasted  over  such  a  long  period  of  time,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  a  great  many  of  the  men  now  working  in  the  Times  were 
not  in  at  the  birth  of  this  organization,  but  have  gone  to  work  there  since  this 
trouble  started  and  have  become  affiliated  with  it  since  that  time. 

I  believe  that  covers  what  I  desire  to  say  on  that  point  of  union-shop  con- 
ditions and  nonunion-shop  conditions. 
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While  on  the  stand  I  am  very  thankful  for  the  statement  that  the  printers 
have  not  been  guilty  of  violence  during  our  controversy  with  the  Times.  The 
feeling  against  the  Times  on  the  part  of  our  membership  is  just  the  same  as 
si  gainst  any  other  publication  that  we  as  an  organization,  deem  had  dealt  with 
KS  unfairly,  and  to  prove1  this  statement  we  have  only  to  point  to  the  attitude  of 
the  members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Typographical  I'nion  who  through  their  organi- 
zation volunteered  our  services  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Times 
Building  to  get  out  the  Times  as  a  newspaper  until  such  time  as  that  paper 
could  organize  its  own  force  and  secure  proper  equipment.  That  offer  was 
officially  recognized  by  the  management  of  the  Times  at  that  time.  That  was 
the  attitude  of  the  typographical  union  toward  the  Los  Angeles  Times  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction. 

As  was  stated  on  the  stand  here  by  Gen.  Otis,  his  principal  objection  to  labor 
organizations  was  the  strike  and  the  boycott.  Now,  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  has  pointed  out  a  way  whereby  peace  could  be  settled  between 
the  Times  and  the  local  typographical  union,  through  a  document  which  does 
away  entirely  with  strikes,  and  consequently  is  not  followed  by  a  boycott. 
"Where  there  is  no  strike  there  consequently  can  not  be  a  boycott.  Now,  we  have 
such  an  agreement,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  up  that  agreement  with 
the  Times. 

As  a  representative  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  officially  I  will 
state  that  we  are  prepared  at  any  time  to  get  together  with  the  Times  on  a  basis 
of  settlement  on  the  union  agreement  which  does  away  with  the  very  things  that 
have  been  found  as  objectionable. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  during  our  25  years'  controversy  with  the  Times  that 
both  sides  probably  have  been  guilty  of  things  that  were  not  possible  according 
to  proper  ethics.  We  have,  both  sides,  made  mistakes ;  but  I  believe  we  have 
perfected  the  organization  up  to  the  point  whereby  we  can  get  together  with 
any  newspaper  and  settle  any  differences  that  we  have  without  resorting  to  the 
old-time  method  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  and  that  is  the  position  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union,  for  just  as  long  as  there  is  printing  done  there 
will  be  organizations  of  printers  known  as  typographical  union  organizations, 
and  in  reaching  any  kind  of  an  agreement  that  organization  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  of  necessity. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  what  I  have  to  say  before  the  com- 
mission. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Mr.  WTeinstock  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  In  looking  over  your  testimony  as  given  before  the 
commission  yesterday,  among  other  things,  Mr.  Scott,  I  notice  this  statement, 
which  you  emphasize  this  morning;  and  you  say  there  was  no  case  of  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  typographical  union  in  its  contest  with  the  Times :  "  I  want  to 
state  that  I  know  of  no  instance — I  haven't  been  informed  of  any  instance  cover- 
ing a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  where  any  member  of  the  international 
union  has  been  brought  before  the  bar  of  justice  for  doing  an  overt  act  in  con- 
nection with  the  contest  against  the  Times." 

So  much  for  that  part  of  it.     Was  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  as  correct  as  I  can  gather. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  have  a  note  addressed  by  Gen.  Otis  to  Mr. 
Walsh  reading  as  follows: 

"The  bomb  that  destroyed  the  Times  Building  was  set  by  James  B.  Mc- 
Namara,  a  union  printer." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Absolutely  not  true,  Mr.  WTeinstock,  to  my  knowledge. 

Commissioner  WTEINSTOCK.  What  are  the  facts,  Mr.  Scott,  as  you  know  them? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  instance  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Times,  but  as  regards  to  the  membership  of  the  man,  only  that  I  know  that  at 
that  time  it  was  claimed  he  was  a  member  of  the  typographical  union,  which 
was  denied  by  the  officials  at  Indianapolis. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  your  answer  to  that  is  Mr.  McXamara  was 
not  a  union  printer? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  WTas  not  a  member  of  the  typographical  union ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  May  we  ask,  Mr.  Scott,  what  are  the  talking 
points  that  you  present  for  a  nonunion  employer  to  induce  him  to  unionize  his 
plant;  that  is,  what  inducements  can  you  offer,  what  advantages  can  you  point 
out  to  the  employer,  would  he  be  permitted  to  enjoy  that  he  does  not  enjoy  as 
a  nonunion  employer,  if  he  unionize  his  organization? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  believe  that  is  general,  and  if  there  was  no  particular  strong 
point  iu.  it — I  believe  that  the  International  Typographical  Union  has  demon- 
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strated.  Mr.  Weinstock,  that  within  the  ranks  of  that  organization  are  to  he 
found  the  competent  printers  of  this  country,  and  that  as  a  newspaper  is  re- 
quired to  be  produced  every  day  and  is  required  to  have  a  certain  efficient 
force,  I  believe  that  I — at  least  I  would  endeavor  to  show  to  an  employer  that 
he  would  be  better  qualified,  would  be  secure  against  any  labor  trouble  by  mak- 
ing his  office  a  union  office.  He  would  avoid  the  opportunity  of  having  a  strike 
in  the  office,  providing  he  conformed  to  the  arbitration  agreement,  as  well  as 
would  the  union,  and  that  from  time  to  time  when  grievances  arose,  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  settle  them  with  a  responsible  organization;  that  the  typo- 
graphical union  has  demonstrated  that  even  where  its  membership  on  a  few 
occasions,  which  is  not  unnatural,  have  seemed  determined  to  violate  a  con- 
tract, the  organization  has  stepped  in  and  prevented  that  taking  effect  and 
seeing  that  the  man  was  protected  in  getting  out  his  paper. 

Now,  there  might  be  several  things  that  would  come  up  that  could  be  talked 
about  with  an  employer,  and  I  should  judge  a  great  many  of  those  would  be 
covered  by  local  conditions. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Now.  you  were  present  yesterday.  Mr.  Scott,  when 
(Jen.  Otis  testified? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Among  other  statements  submitted  was  one  that 
the  union  scale  of  wages  was,  I  think.  £5.50? 

Mr.  SCOIT.   Five  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  is  the  minimum  union  scale. 

Commissioner  W  KIN  STOCK.  And  that  his  men  were  earning  from  $5.50  to 
ST. 50  a  day.  Have  you  any  reason  to  dispute  that  statement? 

Mi-.  SCOTT.  No.  sir;  I  haven't  any  reason  to  dispute  it,  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  dispute  it.  What  I  do  know  is  this,  and  I  had  slightly  explained  it  in  my 
testimony,  that  the  way  they  earn  *5.5o  to  $7.50  a  day  was  that  they  were  work- 
ing on  a  piece  basis.  They  were  setting  a  very  large  amount  of  type  for  this 
money,  which  I  believe  I  could  easily  explain  to  a  linotype  operator,  who  would 
know  about  how  high  a  machine  could  be  speeded  up.  Now,  if  working  seven 
hours  a  man  should  earn  ST. 50  and  setting  type  for  111  cents  a  thousand  ems, 
he  would  consequently  have  to  sot  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  ems  of  type 
per  hour.  Now,  I  want  to  say  to  this  commission  that  that  is  almost  a  physical 
impossibility.  I  know  there  are  no  set  of  men  doing  that  anywhere  in  the 
world.  I  am  a  linotype  operator  myself. 

Commissioner  Wi:  IN  STOCK.  Well,  you  may  also  recall  (Jen.  Otis's  statement 
that  he  had  in  his  employ.  I  don't  remember  how  many,  but  a  per  cent  of  his 
organization  had  been  with  him  for  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.   SCOTT.  Yes,   sir. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Fifteen  or  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKI.NSKH  K.  Now,  if  this  so-called  speeding  up  prevailed,  could 
those  men  last  that  many  years? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Weinstock,  I  want  to  say  that  I  don't 
know  the  personnel  of  the  composing  room  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  are  no  oju-rators  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times  who  have  been 
working  on  machines  for  15  or  l^o  years  and  are  setting  nine  or  ten — nearer  live 
or  six  thousand  ems  an  hour.  Very  few,  there  might  be  exceptional  cases. 

Commissioner  WKINMOCK.  Do  yon  know  of  any  instances  on  the  Times  where 
men  were  earning  less  than  the  minimum  of  $5.33  a  day? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Oh,  yes ;  the  men  that  are  receiving  53  cents  an  hour  are  receiving 
less  than  the  minimum,  and  the  men  receiving  62  cents  an  hour  are  receiving 
less  than  the  minimum.  There  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  Times  com- 
posing room  who  are  linotype  operators. 

Commissioner  WHIN  STOCK.  I  presume  when  Gen.  Otis  said  his  men  were 
earning  from  $5.50  to  $7  a  day 

Mr.  SCOTT.  He  meant  linotype  operators. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  linotype 
operators  on  the  Times  earn  less  than  the  minimum? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  no  knowledge  or  means  of  knowing  that,  except  as  I  have 
been  told  from  time  to  time  by  men  working  for  the  Times,  men  who  came  to 
my  ofli.-e  and  have  spoken  about  conditions  at  the  Times  office  and  have  inquired 
about  joining  the  typographical  union,  and  in  getting  into  a  discussion  with 
them,  of  course  they  have  made  all  kinds  of  statements,  statements  that  I  don't 
want  to  be  responsible  for  repeating. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  If  this  commission  should  ask  Gen.  Otis  to  submit 
under  oath  a  statement  of  his  actual  earnings  of  his  linotype  operators  for  the 
last  year  or  two,  that  of  course  would  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  exact  earnings? 
38819°— S.  Doc.  415, 64-1— vol  6 30 
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Mr.  SCOTT.   I  should  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

< '  >r.unissio!ier  WKINSTOCK.  Xo\v,  if  we  are  to  accept  Clen.  Otis's  statement,  as 
presented  here  yesterday,  were  he  to  unionize,  the  following  results  would 
follow:  First,  the  claim  is  that  his  operators  are  earning  on  an  average  15  per 
cent  more  than  the  operators  in  the  union  shops;  second,  his  claim  is  that  he 
is  handling  his  work  with  from  1.1  per  cent;  that  is,  he  has  15  or  20  per  cent 
more  advertising  matter  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  community,  and 
handles  that  15  or  20  per  cent  more  advertising  matter  with  10  or  15  per  cent 
less  help.  Is'ow,  for  him,  for  example,  to  make  a  change  and  to  accept  tlie 
union  conditions,  would  mean  the  candle  burning  at  both  ends,  unless  his  state- 
ments are  in  error.  It  would  mean  he  would  have  to  cut  down  the  earnings 
of  his  workers  15  per  cent,  and  would  have  to  increase  his  pay  roll  10  or  15 
per  cent,  and  have  to  decrease  his  output  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  see. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Would  you  or  I  as  good  business  men  do  that? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Weinstock,  that  I  would  have  to  be 
governed  entirely  by  the  conditions  which  surrounded  me  at  th-e  time  a  propo- 
sition of  that  kind  was  put  up. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  If  these  were  actual  facts,  would  you  want  to  do 
that.  Would  you  wanj;  to  cut  down  the  earnings  of  your  men  15  per  cent,  and 
would  you  want  to  cut  down  your  own  profits  15  per  cent  and  decrease  your 
output  15  or  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Well,  in  the  first  place  I  would  know  that  I  didn't  cut  down  the 
pay  of  my  men,  but  by  unionizing  the  establishment  I  was  virtually  increasing 
the  pay  of  the  men  in  the  office.  Simply  because  a  few  men  in  that  institution 
are  enabled  through  a  system  in  vogue  there  to  earn  a  little  more  than  a  man 
delivers  in  a  union  office,  is  not  conclusive  to  me  that  the  wages  are  anywhere 
near  equal. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  then,  it  is  a  direct  challenge,  Mr.  Scott,  be- 
tween you  and  Gen.  Otis.  He  says  they  do  earn  15  per  cent  more,  and  you 
say  you  doubt  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Weinstock,  I  think  you  misunderstand,  I 
don't  say  that  the  machine  operators  don't  earn  what  Mr.  Otis  says  they  earn, 
because  I  don't  know.  But  I  tliink  that  the  linotype  machine  operators  are  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  force  of  the  Times  composing  room. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  many  linotype  machines  are  there? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  are  32  linotypes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  that  is  32  men  operating  those  machines? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Providing  they  were  all  running,  which  they  don't. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  percentage  of  the  total  employees  are  the  32? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  judge  that  there  are  over  a  hundred  employees  in  the 
Times  composing  room. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  the  total. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sis:  hundred,  he  said. 

Mr.  SOOTT.  Six  hundred  and  two,  I  believe  he  said. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Thirty-two  out  of  that  600  are  probably  earning 
the  union  scale. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  according  to  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Otis  himself. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK-.  At  this  stage  of  the  game,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask,  if  it  is  in  order,  that  the  newspaper  publishers  of  Los  Angeles  be  required 
to  bring  to  this  commission  under  oath  a  statement  of  their  pay  rolls  for 
the  past  year  for  purposes  of  comparison,  so  that  we  can  get  at  the  facts. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  say  that  we  have  made  the  rule  not  to  put  anybody 
under  oath,  and  I  don't  know  any  reason  why  we  should,  if  it  is  left  to  me. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  in  any  event — 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  will  call  for  the  statement. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes:  with  the  number  of  their  employees. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  their  earnings. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  So  that  it  will  give  the  average. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  it  show  the  division  of  each,  a  classified 
statement. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  A  classified  statement,  yes.  Now.  in  the  matter 
of  industrial  peace,  Mr.  Scott 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  You  point  out  that  one  of  your  talking  points, 
with  a  prospect,  with  a  view,  of  having  him  unionize  his  plant,  is  that  under 
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tiif  agreements  that  prevail  between  the  International  Typographical  Union 
and  the  publishers  lie  could  be  insured  in  industrial  peace.  There  would 
be  no  danger  of  a  strike,  no  danger  of  a  boycott.  You  recall  that  Gen.  Otis's 
testimony,  as  I  remember  it,  was  to  the  effect  that  since  he  had  that  great 
strike  with  the  typographical  union  he  has  had  industrial  peace  in  his  plant. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  So  he  stated. 

Commissioner  WEI: N  STOCK.  So  that  would  be  no  inducement  in  a  case  of 
that  sort — in  a  case  such  as  that — would  it ': 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is,  he  made  that  statement? 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  industrial  disputes 
that  have  arisen  in  the  Times  in  that  intervening  period V 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Why,  yes  ;  I  do. 

Coimni-sinnei-  WKIXSTOCK.  That  is,  disputes  that  led  to  war'.' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Oh  ! 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  There  may  have  been  discussions. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Xo ;  I  don't  know  of  any  disputes  that  have  led  to  a  walkout  of 
the  employees  of  the  Times,  with  the  exception  of  the  original  time  I  men- 
tioned. 

Commissioner    WKIXSTOCK.    \<MI    see    that    (Jen.    Otis    has    made   out    a    very 
strong   rase   for   himself.     His  contention   is.   tirst.    thai    he   has   had   industrial 
•ondly,  that  his  men  are  earning  1.1  per  cent  more,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Well,  Mr.  Weinstock 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Pardon  me.     Let  me  finish. 

Mr.  SCOTT,   'i 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Third,  that  his  earning  power,  that  his  cost,  has 
been  from  10  to  15  per  cent  I 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes  sir;  y.-s,  sir.  But  I  want  to  put  it  as  plainly  as  possible 
to  the  commission  that  1  don't  admit  that  labor  cost  at  all  on  that  1-1  per 
cent  proposition;  that  I  can't  see  that  at  all. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.    Yon  dispute  that? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Weinstock,  lie  disputes  it.  We  have  already  pro- 
vided for  a  uniform  schedule  prepared  by  Prof.  Cross  for  each  newspaper  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  SCOIT.  Mr.  Weinstock.  I  have  here 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  Mr.  Scott  has  presented  his  forcibly  and  (Jen.  Otis  has 
also.  Now  we  will  compare  it  ourselves.  Go  ahead. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  (Jo  riirht  ahead. 

}.Ir.  SCOTT.  I  was  just  goim:  to  say  that  I  had  presented  our  scale  of  wages 
here  and  the  scale  as  introduced  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  (His.  I  took  it  from 
the  record  this  morning. 

Commissioner  WKI.NSTOCK.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
•  missioner  GARBETSOX.  Mr.  Scott 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  (Jarretson  wants  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commix-i.mcr  (  JAKIIKTSOX.  You  heard  the  statement  made  yesterday  that  in 
a  certain  period  the  employees  in  (Jen.  <  >tis's  printing  house  had  advanced 
LM  per  cent  in  wages  and  that  the  newspaper  reporters  had  advanced  from 
1.1  KI  L'l  per  ceni.  Does  your  business  bring  you  in  rather  direct  contact  with 
newspaper  reporters? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Commissioner  CAUKKTSOX.  Have  you  information,  or  have  you  not,  of  any 
instance  where  the  staff  or  reporters  have  been  advanced  any  such  degree? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Has  there  or  has  there  not  been  an  advance,  or 
has  there  or  has  there  not  been  a  decrease  in  the  pay  of  reporters  in  general  in 
the  last  20  years? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Garretson,  might  I  answer  that  in  my  own  way? 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Sure. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  would  take  me  a  few 

Commissioner  GARHKTSOX.  If  you  don't  go  afield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  try  not  to.  While  in  the  East,  acting  as  an  organizer  for 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  I  came  in  contact  at  various  tini.-s 
with  newspaper  reporters.  I  talked  with  them  in  various  cities,  and  almost 
invariably  their  argument  was  that  they  had  no  great  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment in  their  field,  and  that  they  were  continually  bt-ing  crowded  out  of  em- 
ployment by  newspapers  reducing  the  price  they  were  paying  for  the  repor- 
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torial  rooms  by  securing  young  men  who  were  just  out  of  the  high  school,  and 
one  tiling  and  another,  and  breaking  them  into  the  business.  And  repeatedly 
they  have  asked  the  International  Typographical  Union  to  organize  them  into 
organizations  to  see  if  they  could  do  something  for  them.  But  it  has  not 
been  the  policy  of  the  International  Union  to  organize  newspaper  writers  of 
late  years,  although  there  are  three  or  four  of  those  organizations  in  existence. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  at  widely  separated  points. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  O'connell,  any  questions? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prof.  Commons,  have  you  anything? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  MANLY.  Mr.  Scott,  you  stated  yesterday  that  about  1900,  I  believe,  there 
was  a  meeting  between  the  representatives  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  and  the  representatives  of  the  Times,  a  love  feast,  I  believe  you  de- 
scribed it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  What  year  did  you  say? 

Mr.  MANLY.  Wasn't  it  about  1000? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No.  I  stated  that  I  was  under  the  impression,  as  near  as  I 
could  gather  from  the  men  who  were  very  familiar  with  the  proposition,  and  are 
in  Los  Angeles  at  the  time,  that  this  was  about  a  year  after  the  trouble  with 
the  Times.  That  would  make  it  about  1891. 

Mr.  MANLY.  About  1891. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANLY.  Can  you  furnish  this  commission  either  now  or  later  the  names 
of  the  representatives  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  who  attended 
that  conference? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  don't  remember  of  saying  representatives  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  I  said  of  the  typographical  union. 

Mr.  MANLY.  Of  the  typographical  union. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  representative  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  in  Los  Angeles  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MANLY.  Well,  the  representatives  of  the  local  union,  could  you  get  the 
names  of  the  men  who  were  present? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  they  are  alive,  and  if  not  I  will  endeavor  to  get  those  who 
were  here  at  the  time  and  went  through  that  period  and  are  familiar  with  that 
proposition ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MANLY.  And  also  the  names  of  the  representatives  of  the  Times,  if 
possible. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANLY.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  That  is  all.     Thank  you,  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Thank  you. 

(The  following  communication  was  subsequently  received  from  Mr.  Scott:) 

Mr.  MANLY:  I  promised  you  to  furnish  the  name  of  a  man  who  could  throw 
some  light  on  statement  I  made  before  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission. 
This  statement  covered  a  tentative  agreement  arrived  at  with  Times  about  1891. 
I  give  you  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Buckingham,  4051  South  Vermont,   Los 
Angeles,  Cal.     Phone  number  Vermont  637. 
Sincerely, 

CHAS.  T.  SCOTT. 
(See  Scott  exhibit.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  C.  F.  GROW. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  name,  please? 

Mr.  GROW.  C.  F.  Grow. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  if  you  can  copy  the  methods  of  the  last  witness  on 
the  stand  with  reference  to  pitching  your  voice  high,  it  will  be  exceedingly 
.satisfactory. 

Mr.  Guow.  All  right,  sir;  I  will  try  to  do  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  name  is  C.  F.  Grow? 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  is  your  business? 
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Mr.  GROW.  Why,  at  the  present  moment  I  am  representing  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  as  business  agent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  business  agent  for  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  .Machinists? 

Mr.   GKOW.  Since  November,  1909. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  prior  to  that  time  what  was  your  business? 

Mr.  GKOW.  I  worked  in  one  of  the  machine  shops,  or  several  of  the  machine 
s  of  this  city. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  a  machinist? 

Mr.  GKOW.  As  a  machinist. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now.  the  particular  tiling,  first,  that  we  would  like  you 
to  state  would  lie  as  concisely  as  possible  the  story  of  the  dispute  in  'the 
metal  trades  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  GKOW.  I  will  do  so.  I  arrived  in  this  city  in  November,  1906.  I  secured 
a  position  in  the  Southern  Pacific  shops  and  worked  for  that  company  until 
February  21,  1908,  when,  because  of  reduction  of  force,  I  with  others  was 
laid  otr. 

From  that  position  I  went  to  Pasadena.  I  secured  a  position  in  Pasadena 
with  the  Reliance  Machine  Works,  working  there  s<>\vr;;l  months.  The  differ- 
ence, at  least  it  appear*-.!  a  great  difference  to  me,  between  the  wages  paid 
in  the  Southern  Pacilic  Co.  shop  and  that  paid  in  the  Reliance  shop  in  Pasa- 
i-i-iia  was  startling.  There  was  a  difference  of  10  cents  an  hour.  The  wages 
\\vre  4o  cents  in  the  Southern  Pacific  shops.  At  that  time  they  were  working 
under  a  union  contract,  and  the  Pasadena  shop,  working  a  so-called  open  or 
a  nonunion  shop,  paid  ."..'>  cents  an  hour.  I  was  discharged  from  the  shop  in 
Pasadena  because  I  had  tried  to  influence  men  to  join  the  organization  of 
which  I  was  a  member.  And  from  that  place  I  secured  a  position  in  an  auto- 
mobile shop  in  the  basement  of  the  Pacific  Electric  Building.  Mr.  Woodell,  I 
believe,  was  the  manauer  of  that  place.  They  paid  from  35  to  40  cents  an 
hour  in  that  shop,  men  starting  to  work  received  .T>  cents  per  hour,  and  if 
they  were  satisfactory  !<»  the  t'oivman  they  received  40  cents  per  hour.  And 
from  that  shop  1  changed  and  secured  a  position  with  another  automobile 
shop.  Mr.  I>onald  O'Hare,  on  West  Washington  Street.  That  was  about  1909. 
And  he  paid  ."»."»  and  -!()  cents  per  hour.  The  automobile  machinists  at  that 
time  in  the  city  were  receiving  all  the  way  from  :',0  to  40  cents  per  hour,  with 
the  most  of  the  men  receiving  :\0  and  .">.">  cents  per  hour. 

While  working  in  the  simps — at  Mr.  o'Hare's  shop  in  West  Washington 
Street  — I  was  reqii  .Sj..d  to  accept  a  position  with  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  by  many  of  the  members.  There  was  much  dissatisfaction  ex- 
pressed as  to  ihe  working  conditions  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  because  of  the 
low  scale  of  wages  being  paid.  In  fact,  there  was  no  scale  in  the  nonunion 
shops;  the  foremen  paid  men  whatever  he  deemed  advisable.  The  men  in  the 
shop  had  no  opportunity  to  present  any  request  as  individuals.  As  Mr.  Zee- 
handelaar  testified  yesterday,  and  as  Mr.  Otis  testified  yesterday,  collective 
bargaining  was  impossible,  and  union  men — men  to  work  in  the  establishment, 
if  it  were  known,  were  also  impossible.  And  these  conditions  were  unsatis- 
factory to  men  who  were  employed  as  machinists  in  this  city,  because  at  that 
lime  there  were  union  machinists  and  nonunion  machinists,  and  the  union 
machinists,  many  of  them,  worked  in  nonunion  shops.  And  the  sad  part  of 
it.  Mr.  Commissioners,  is  this,  that  men  had  to  lie  to  get  and  maintain  a  job. 
And  they  are  doing  that  very  thing  to-day,  and  have  done  it  for  years  in  this 
city.  If  it  is  known  at  this  time  and  had  it  been  known  at  that  time  in  many 
instances,  nor  all,  that  men  were  members  of  the  machinists'  union,  they  were 
summarily  dismissed  or  discharged. 

They  had  no  redress  of  grievance.  There  was  no  opportunity,  because  the 
foreman  of  the  establishment,  he  was  the  one  who  dominated  the  conditions  in 
the  shops,  and  if  he  was  dissatisfied  witli  a  man,  if  he  didn't  like  him,  if  he 
didn't  think  his  work  was  proper,  or  anything  other  that  appeared  to  him  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  man  was  unsatisfactory,  or  he  didn't  want  him  in  the 
shop,  he  was  discharged.  This  condition  was  growing  from  bad  to  worse.  And 
since  the  inception,  or  you  might  say  the  calling  off;  of  the  molders'  strike  in 
11)04.  why  conditions  in  the  molding  foundry  were  also  getting  worse.  There 
was  dissatisfaction  in  all  the  metal  trades  unions  and  among  the  members  of 
the  unions  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  for  many  years,  because  of  the  arbitrary 
attitude  of  the  employers  who  did  not  recognize  committees,  who  did  not  recog- 
nize the  individual,  who  did  not  recognize  any  one  or  thing  except  their  arbi- 
trary power  to  determine  and  dominate  the  industries  of  the  city.  And,  there- 
fore, as  a  natural  result  of  this  oppression,  the  men  who  were  members  of  the 
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different  organizations  ami  men  who  were  not  members  of  labor  organization-; 
tried  to  better  tbe  conditions  through  the  only  method  that  appealed  to  them 
possible — by  becoming  members  of  labor  organizations,  increasing  their  power 
and  strength,  and  presenting  an  agreement  such  as  they  had  presented  in  every 
city  almost  in  this  country,  and  in  large  manufacturing  establishments,  that 
they  might  have  collective  bargaining,  that  they  may  agree  or  confer  upon 
future  proposed  conditions  of  labor,  and  try  to  remedy  the  evils  that  existed 
at  that  time  in  Los  Angeles.  Ami,  therefore,  I  think  it  was  about  some-  time 
in  April,  about  April,  1910,  there  were  committees  from  the  different  lo<\-il 
organizations  in  the  city  that  met  jointly  in  what  is  known  as  the  local  metal 
trades  council,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  metal  trades  department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  That  provides  that  there  shall  be  in  the  local 
metal  trades  representatives  from  every  local  union  in  every  city  where  metal 
work  organizations  exist,  and  that  all  grievances,  all  differences,  and  that  any 
proposed  condition  that  they  desire  should  be  taken  up  from  the  several  unions 
into  the  local  metal  trades  council,  and  they  formulate  plans  for  economic 
betterment  in  the  community  in  which  they  are  established. 

And  these  committees  met.  They  formulated  an  agreement.  The  first  con- 
sideration in  the  formulation  of  the  proposed  agreement  was  a  shorter  work 
day,  because  in  Los  Angeles,  for  many  years,  especially  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  there  have  been  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  who  are 
unemployed.  We  find  in  our  office  the  men  coming  here  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  all  over  the  world,  many  of  them  unfortunate  fellows  that 
had  been  lured  here  by  misstatements,  by  glaring  misstatements,  through  the 
pi-ess  and  by  the  railroad  corporations,  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  by  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers'  association  and  perhaps  other  civic  bodies;  at 
least  they  were  allied  or  associated  with  the  merchants  and  manufacturers' 
association.  And  I  have  some  documents  here  that  will  show  the  kind  of  litera- 

.  ture  sent  out.    Going  back  to  the  agreement,  the  agreement 

Chairman  WALSH.  Literature  sent  out  by  what — by  your  organization? 

.  Mr.  GROW.  No ;  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 
they  sent  out  circulars  and  postal  cards  and  advertising  matter  all  throughout 
the  United  States,  advertising  matter  appeared  in  the  press  of  other  cities 
showing  that  Los  Angeles  had  an  ideal  climate,  saying  that  the  working  condi- 
tions in  Los  Angeles  were  splendid,  saying  that  their  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment among  the  different  trades,  callings,  among  the  agricultural,  horticultural, 
mechanical,  and  other  vocations  were  many.  And  having  glowing  statements 
made  that  way,  and  yet  we  have  had  the  first  time  to  find  committees  of  any 
organization,  of  any  of  these  organizations  that  have  sent  out  this  glowing 
literature  appear  at  the  Southern  Pacific,  Salt  Lake,  Santa  Fe,  or  any  other 
railroad  station  and  taking  in  hand  the  men  that  they  have  lured  here  and 
finding  permanent  work  with  good  wages  and  decent  conditions. 

They  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  These  men  came  to  the  Labor 
Temple,  thousands  of  them,  in  recent  years  and  appealed  to  us  to  assist  them 
in  every  possible  way  in  securing  employment  and  in  securing  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  Even  last  year  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  the  chief  of  police  of 
this  city  made  the  statement  that  35,000  men  and  women  were  unemployed  ; 
and  the  city  council,  on  action  taken  by  several  civic  bodies,  and  when  they 
requested  the  several  civic  bodies  of  this  city  who  had  to  deal  with  conditions 
of  this  kind  to  appear  before  the  city  council  and  assist  them  in  taking  care 
of  the  great  army  of  the  unemployed,  we  found  that  the  only  organizations 
almost  that  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  were  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers' association  and  the  railroad  corporations,  who  had  brought  these 
people  to  the  city.  Labor  was  there,  the  German  Society  was  there,  and  the 
Women's  Club  was  there,  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  was  there,  and  many 
other  organizations  came  to  the  city  council  to  advise  with  the  city  council, 
upon  invitation,  and  done  everything  we  possibly  could  to  advise  them  as 
best  how  to  take  care  of  the  great  number  of  unemployed  in  this  city,  and 
some  plans  were  formulated  by  the  city  council.  Men  were  to  be  given  employ- 
ment in  the  parks,  and  Mr.  Lissner  recommended  that  they  should  plant  trees. 
Mr.  Mulholland  was  there,  and  he  suggested  that  they  build  a  boulevard, 
and  many  other  suggestions  were  made;  but  finally,  I  believe,  the  city  council 
donated  some  thousands  of  dollars  to  take  care  of  the  unemployed  as  i>e<t  they 
could. 

We  recommended — we  had  a  mass  meeting  in  this  very  hall  between  Christ- 
iii'as  and  New  Years,  if  I  am  right;  I  may  be  wrong  as  to  the  date — and  we 
requested  the  city  council  to  carry  on  certain  necessary  work  that  was  neces- 
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f-ary  to  this  city's  development  and  improvement;  that  that  work  should  he 
done  in  this  city,  and  requested  that  they  should  make  arrangements  to  secure 
$.~>. 000.000  to  carry  on  that  necessary  improvement.  It  could  not  be  done. 
Why  it  could  not  he  done  I  have  my  own  doubts.  I  believe  there  were  certain 
interests  in  this  city  that  would  oppose  the  spending  of  $5,000,000  at  that  time 
f»r  certain  public  improvements,  ami  while  I  could  not  prove  this,  I  know  cer- 
tain moneys  were  spent,  which  was  not  sufficient,  but  perhaps  it  was  the  best 
th.'  i-ity  council  could  do  at  that  time,  and  I  merely  mention  this  fact  to  show 
you  the  condition  of  unemployment  existing  in  this  city  from  time  to  time. 

We  have  had  your  unemployment  problem  in  1900;  we  had  your  unemploy- 
ment problem  in  1912;  we  had  your  unemployment  problem  in  1913;  and  all 
the  years  I  have  been  in  this  city,  Los  Angeles  certainly  has  been  cursed  every 
yea.r  with  large  numbers  of  unemployed,  and  it  is  because  of  these  awful  con- 
ditions that  labor,  being  conscious  of  the  needs  of  the  workers  who  are  hen-, 
we  have  tried  to  establish  in  this  city  some  method  whereby  these  men  could 
re  employment;  and  the  thing  that  appealed  to  us  most  was  the  reduction 
<.r  the  working  time,  giving  opportunity  to  all  men  to  secure  employment  and 
bring  industrial  peace  of  tiie  proper  kind  to  this  city. 

Now.  we  formulated  this  agreement,  and  I  will  show  you  a  letter.  I  wish 
t<»  submit  this  to  the  commission.  First,  to  prove  the  literature  sent  out,  we 
i  he  photograph,  I  believe,  of  West  Lake  Park.  The  park  is  there,  with  the 
1  alms,  the  swans,  and  the  idlers.  They  say:  "  The  balmy,  palmy  winter  days  find 
hundreds  of  happy  idlers  in  the  public  parks  of  Los  Angeles  feeding  the  water 
fowl  which,  unmolested,  have  taken  refuge  in  the  lakes."  Here  are  the  occupa- 
tions that  are  open,  and  they  say.  "What  kind?"  And  below,  on  the  other 
t-li\(\  below  the  words  "Sign  return  postal  card,"  and  it  says:  "Aren't  you 
coming  to  California  this  spring?  The  Golden  Stale  was  never  more  beautiful, 
prosperous,  attractive  in  every  way,  than  it  is  this  year.  Big  agricultural  and 
industrial  opportunities  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  folks  like  you.  The  South- 
ern Pacific  is  offering  special  low  rates  from  March  1  to  April  15,  1912,  in 
rnlor  that  you  may  see  our  glorious  western  country.  Why  put  off  the  trip 
any  longer?  Tome  out  into  the  sunshine  while  the  coming  is  good — and  in- 
expensive. You'll  never  regret  it.  that's  sure.  Give  us  a  suggestion  of  what 
you  ,-ire  interested  in  on  the  attached  card,  please." 

(The  postal  card  referred  to  was  submitted  in  printed  form.1 

Mr.  MAM.Y.   P>\    whom  was  that   sent  out? 

Mr.  GKOW.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co.— 4,000,000  of  them  in  the 
State  of  California;  a  strike  on  at  that  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  must  have  perfect  order;  you 
must  restrain  yourselves,  otherwise  you  will  have  to  retire. 

Mr.  Gi;o\v.  Now,  the  circular  letter,  and  I  wish  to  present  this  documentary 
ence  before  this  commission  showing 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  don't  make  any  open  e<>nmieiii.  I  don't  know  who 
you  are.  but  you  started  this.  We  have  to  maintain  order.  Experience  has 
shown  that  we  must  do  that,  bemuse  contrary  opinions  are  expressed,  in  which 
are  deeply  interested  here. 

Mr.  G::ow.  I  will  submit  this  without  comment. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  give  the  date  and  by  whom  signed,  and  hand  it  to 
Iho  stenographer. 

Mr.  GKOW.  Los  Angeles,  May  18,  1910;  signed  by  Mr.  George  Gurney, 
Mr.  Godfrey  I>awson,  E.  H.  Misner.  Gurney  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
metal  trades  council  of  this  city.  Mr.  Misner  represented  the  International 
ialion  of  Machinists  of  this  city  and  county.  We  have  here  attached 
an  agreement,  called  an  agreement,  entered  into  between  the  Metal  Trades 
Council  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  composed  of  the  following  crafts : 
Machinists,  molders,  pattern  makers,  blacksmiths,  boiler  makers,  brass  work- 
ers, and  sheet-metal  workers.  The  first  clause,  section  1,  contains  the  eight- 
hotir  day.  The  second  clause  gives  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  mechanics 
find  helpers,  and  leaving  a  space  below  for  the  signing  of  the  metal  trades 
council  and  the  employers.  I  will  read  one  paragraph,  with  your  permission. 

chairman  WALSH.  Just  read  that  part  which  contains  your  request. 

Mr.  GROW  (reading)  : 

"  We,  the  undersigned  committee,  representing  the  Metal  Trades  Council  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  are  desirous  of  entering  into  a  working  agreement  with 
your  firm,  and  have  herein  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  proposed  agreement  which 
we  have  submitted  to  every  employer  in  this  city  for  their  consideration. 
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"  Our  purpose  in  wishing  to  enter  into  this  agreement  with  you  is  to  keep 
pace  with  the  constant  change  in  industrial  conditions  throughout  the  country. 
As  workingmen  we  desire  recognition  and  protection.  We  d'.-sire  to  increase 
our  pay  in  accordance  with  the  increased  cost  of  living.  We  desire  to  give 
our  employers  as  much  of  our  time  in  the  shops  as  justice  to  our  family  and 
our  health  will  permit,  keeping  for  ourselves  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  to 
travel  to  and  from  our  work  and  for  recreation  and  rest. 

"  We  trust  that  you  appreciate  the  position  that  we  are  taking  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  that  you  will  not  feel  that  we,  as  workingmen,  are  antagonistic  to 
your  rights  and  interests  as  employers,  as  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  agree 
and  cooperate  with  you,  to  give  to  you  the  best  service  that  we  have,  and  to 
work  to  that  end  that  both  the  employer  and  employee  shall  be  mutually 
benefited." 

The  result  of  that  letter,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  we  did  not  receive  one  reply. 

We  also  sent  a  communication  to  the  foundry  men's  employers'^  association, 
which  is  a  local  organization  affiliated  with  the  national  organization ;  and 
also  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association;  the  official  mouthpiece 
of  the  employers,  as  we  understood,  at  least  we  were  supposed  to  under- 
stand, the  Los  Angeles  Times,  stated  that  our  request  had  been  relegated  to 
the  wastebasket. 

Now,  we  had  not  heard  anything,  no  reply  to  our  letters  to  all  the  firms  that 
we  had  written  to.  I  believe  it  was  May  29,  or  the  28th,  I  am  not  positive 
as  to  the  date,  at  night,  at  Willard  &  Wilson  shop,  at  Fifteenth  and  Saute  Fe 
Avenue,  where  about  34  of  our  men  were  employed,  they  were  locked  out  that 
night.  They  came  to  the  Labor  Temple  and  told  me  that  they  had  been  dis- 
charged because  they  were  union  men,  that  Mr.  Willard,  who  was  there  at  the 
time,  stated  that  he  did  not  want  to  have  any  trouble  and  that  he  had  been 
authorized  by  the  organization  of  which  he  was  a  member  to  discharge  these 
men.  I  went  to  Mr.  Godfrey  Dawson,  who  I  think  is  here,  and  told  him  that 
we  wanted  to  interview  the  firm.  I  was  asked  to  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  avoid  a  strike,  because  we  knew  that  industrial  strife  is  not  the 
best  method  in  our  city,  or  in  the  State,  or  in  the  Nation,  when  men  who  are 
intelligent,  when  men  who  claim  that  they  have  that  intelligence  to  operate 
business,  to  men  wrho  are  employed,  who  have  the  common  intelligence  to  know 
that  if  we  can  get  better  conditions  through  conferences  that  is  the  best  way, 
and  that  strife  is  the  last  resort. 

So  I  went  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  requested  him  to  put  the  men  back  to  work,  lie 
refused.  He  said  he  could  not  do  it,  even  though  he  would  like  to  do  so;  he 
said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so.  He  said  if  these  men  were  union 
men,  he  don't  want  any  trouble,  we  better  let  it  go  at  that  and  perhaps  it 
would  blow  over  after  a  while.  I  stayed  there  about  one  hour  and  a  half  with 
Mr.  Godfrey  Dawson.  \Ve  used  every  persuasive  argument  within  our  power. 
We  asked  him  whether  the  men  were  good  workmen.  He  said  they  were  good 
workmen,  they  were  splendid  workmen,  he  had  nothing  against  their  workman- 
ship; they  were  efficient,  they  turned  out  the  work,  lots  of  work,  and  it  was 
only  because  they  were  union  men  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  association  of 
which  he  was  a  member  to  discharge  these  men  because  they  carried  a  union 
card. 

The  next  day  the  Western  Gas  Engine  Co.,  on  North  Main  Street,  locked  out 
a  number  of  men.  I  have  the  names  of  the  men  in  the  shop.  This  book  that 
I  present  also  as  evidence  to  the  commission  contains  the  names  of  machinists 
who  came  out  of  the  several  shops  at  the  time  of  the  lockout.  But  it  is  a 
.strange  coincidence  that  our  opponents  who  claim  that  they  believe  in  indus- 
trial peace,  in  industrial  justice,  in  industrial  freedom,  that  they  believe  in 
the  protection  of  a  workman,  and  yet  if  you  go  back  into  their  shops,  at  least 
with  very  few  exceptions  in  the  same  shop  the  men  that  came  out  who  left  the 
shop  and  did  not  return. 

An  agreement  was  later  entered  into  in  the  latter  part  of  February  with  the 
secretary  of  the  foundrymeu's  employers'  association.  Mr.  Hosell — I  believe 
he  is  sitting  here — was  down  in  the  Labor  Temple  and  requested  a  conference 
so  that  industrial  strife  in  Los  Angeles  might  be  stopped  and  a  settlement  of 
industrial  peace  endure,  and  Mr.  Little,  at  that  time,  1  believe,  and  is  still  the 
owner  of  the  LTnion  Iron  Works,  and  Mr.  Hoswell  made  an  arrangement  with 
a  committee  who  was  composed  of  Mr.  O'Leary,  Mr.  Barnett,  Mr.  Misner,  Mr. 
Gunsey,  and  Mr.  Kay,  to  meet  in  Mr.  Hoswell's  office.  They  had  agreed  upon 
a  tentative  proposition  to  call  off  the  strike.  And  they  .stated  in  calling  off 
the  strike  that  the  men  who  had  left  the  establishments  would  be  put  back  to 
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work  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that  many  men  perhaps  would  be  put.  back 
at  once;  that  there  should  be  no  further  discrimination  against  men  because 
of  their  affiliation  with  the  labor  unions,  and  that  in  the  future  that  they 
hoped  Hint  industrial  peace  in  Los  Angeles  would  endure.  We  called  the 
strike  off.  On  Saturday — the  last  conference  was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
I  believe — and  on  Saturday  evening  the  local  union  met  in  the  Labor  Temple 
in  good  faith  and  declared  that  the  metal  trades'  strike  was  at  an  end. 

The  result  of  that  is  this,  that  Mr.  linker,  Mr.  Fred  Baker — I  believe  he  is 
sitting  here  at  this  time — repudiated  the  settlement  made,  and  as  published  in 
i  he  press  a  few  days  later  or  the  next  day,  stated  that  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned that  he  would  operate  his  own  business;  that  he  would  determine  the 
conditions  in  his  own  shop  regardless  of  any  settlement  that  might  have  been 
made  at  that  time.  And  therefore  we  were  up  against  a  bad  proposition.  Our 
strike  was  declared  oil',  in  good  faith,  the  men  were  willing  to  return  to 
work  ;  they  were  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  employers  in  the  machine  shop, 
the  foundries,  the  blacksmith,  and  all  the  various  shops  in  this  city,  but  they 
were  not  permitted  to  do  so.  and.  as  1  state,  this  book  will  prove  who  are 
working  in  the  shops  at  this  time  in  the  city. 

Now  I  have  contended  at  all  times  in  the  city  to  do  as  we  do  elsewhere,  to 
negotiate  agreements  witli  employers,  to  cooperate  in  so  doing  in  the  produc- 
tion of  work,  the  distribution  of  product,  that  these  people,  the  people  of  this 
country  who  are  toiling,  who  are  interested  in  this  country,  who  are  producing 
and  help  creating  the  wealth  shall  have  some  say  in  the  distribution  of  the 
wealth  and  in  tin*  wages  and  hours  in  the  community  and  in  the  establishments 
in  which  they  work. 

Therefore  we  know  that  because  of  this  condition — we  desire  and  our  or- 
ganization is  based  on  this  condition  of  collective  bargaining  and  economic 
betterment,  and  it  is  only  because  when  men  in  establishments  are  not  free  to 
run  a  union  shop,  where  they  won't  permit  men  who  are  union  men  to  work 
in  this  community  if  they  know  it.  in  many  instances,  it  is  because  of  this 
condition  that  the  real  disturbance  of  industrial  peace  lies;  it  is  not  with  the 
labor  union;  and  the  men  who  have  been  so  bitter  and  vitriolic  and  hostile 
against  labor  are  the  men  that  are  responsible  for  industrial  disturbances  be- 
cause we  are  always  willing  to  enter  into  agreements  with  employees,  and  our 
organixation  is  based  on  that  particular  thing. 

1  will  show  you  a  book,  I  will  also  present,  this  to  this  commission,  an  agree- 
ment signed.  I  must  have  this  back,  because  it  is  signed  by  employers  and 
myself.  Jt  shows 

Chaii-man    WAI. MI.   May    we   keep   that    InxikV 

Mr.  (Juow.  J  would  like  to  have  this  ai -o.  because  it  is  the  only  record  I 
have.  I  made  an  agreement  with  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
that  is  signed  with  the  brewery  owners 

Chairman  \\AI.SII.  one  minute.  Have  you  linished  now  entirely  the  metal 
trades— before  you  go  to  the  brewery  V 

Mr.   (Juow.    Yes.   sir. 

<  'bail-man  WAI.SH.   liecause  we  are  trying  to  concentrate. 

Mr.   <Ji:ow.  Yes.     We  keep  a  standing  committee. 

Chairman   WAI.SH.   You   are  now   up  to   the  state  of   the   trade  to-day? 

Mr.  Guow.  The  state  of  the  trade  to-day. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  The  state  of  I  he  industry  to-day  V 

Mr.  GROW.  The  state  of  the  industry  to-day.  It  is  very  bad  in  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  I  wish  to  submit  something  to  prove  that  the  conditions  are  very 
bad.  1  will  take  the  automobile  shops. 

In  the  Chalmers  shop,  wages  40  cents  per  hour;  working  time,  irregular — 
from  5)  to  16  hours  a  day.  Also  have  men  employed  who  wait  for  jobs  to  come 
in  without  pay.  When  jobs  are  in  the  shop,  men  are  put  on  the  jobs,  but  if  they 
accomplish  their  work  and  there  is  no  other  job  in  the  shop,  the  men  wait  until 
other  jobs  come  in  the  shop,  sometimes  an  hour,  sometimes  two  hours,  some- 
rimes  three  hours,  sometimes  four  hours,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  five  and 
six  hours,  without  pay.  This  does  not  only  exist  in  the  Chalmers,  but  it  also 
exists  in  the  Packard  and  the  Cadillac,  and,  I  think,  in  the  Pierce- Arrow,  and 
many  other  shops.  To  prove  that  these  conditions  exist — they  have  a  card 
system  and  set  time  to  work — set  time  on  work  to  be  done;  must  be  done  in 
that  time.  Occasionally  they  charge  employees  for  work  spoiled.  They  have 
a  card  system,  a  name,  a  number,  and  the  owner  of  job.  If  mistake  is  made 
4«n  job.  if  mistake  is  made  on  number,  no  pay  is  allowed  employee.  The  Pack- 
ard, also,  and  the  Fierce-Arrow  have  men  who  wait  for  jobs  without  pay. 
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The  Chalmers  pay  on^  »rk.  The  average  hours, 

or  the  regular  hours,  we  might  say.  is  t)  hours  i\,r  rluit  work,  and  for  16  hours 
they  get  16  hours'  pay.  They  got  no  overt  hue,' no  pay  for  overtime  work, 
anil  men  who  refuse  to  work  overtime  when  requested  are  laid  off  or  discharged, 
The  party's  name  is  on  there  that  gave  me  that  information. 

Here  is  something  glaring.  1  have  here  an  exhibit  from  the  Keystone  Iron 
Works.  Mr.  F.  Livingstone  was  the  president.  There  is  a  young  man  that 
secured  a  position  in  the  Keystone  Iron  Works.  His  name  was  David  Jerome. 
He  was  employed  as  a  machinist.  They  put  him  to  work  as  a  machinist's 
helper.  He  worked  theie  several  days  and  he  was  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  10 
cents  an  hour— 5)0  cents  a  day  for  a  machinist.  Here  is  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Livingstone  himself : 

Mr.  DAVID  JEROME,  902  Xorth  Brood  ic<ui,  Citii. 

IM:AI;  Sin:  As  per  my  promise,  I  am  mailing  you  a  check,  $7.20,  as  payment 
in  full  for  your  services  while  at  the  Keystone  Iron  Works.  It  is  based  on  no 
cents  per  hour,  which  I  feel  is  giving  you  the  better  end  of  it.  You  hired  out 
to  me  personally  as  a  machinist,  and  in  your  letter  of  March  f».  you  make  a 
demand  on  the  Keystone  Iron  Works  for  wages  as  machinist's  helper.  It  looks 
as  if  you  misrepresented  yourself  to  me  and  endeavored  to  obtain  machinist 
wages  from  our  firm,  when  in  reality  you  are  only  a  poor  helper. 

Trusting  this  amount  will  be  satisfactory,  I  am, 
Respectfully, 

x    FRANK  LIVINGSTONE. 

In  order  to  get  this  $7.20,  or  20  cents  an  hour,  I  had  to  go  before  the  State 
labor  commissioner.  I  told  him  not  to  accept  10  cents  an  hour  as  a  ma- 
chinist. I  said:  "Great  God,  have  they  gone  so  far?  This  is  certainly  not  a 
test  of  the  so-called  open-shop  industrial  justice."  And  I  went  to  the  labor 
commissioner  to  interest  him  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Jerome — his  only  being  a  green- 
horn; he  came  here  from  England;  the  boy  was  honest  and  ambitious;  he  \vas 
a  frail  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  to-day  is  in  the  hospital ;  they  took  advantage  of 
that  condition,  at  least  I  took  it  so,  and  paid  him  10  cents  an  hour,  90  cents 
F.  day — the  commissioner  of  labor  got  him  20  cents,  which  was  the  best  he 
could  do,  and  I  advised  Jerome  to  take  20  cents  an  hour. 

I  have  another  one  here:  "  Wilson  &  Willard  Manufacturing  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.,  July  9,  1913." 

They  wrote  a  letter  to  the  International  Association  of  Machinists.  I  went 
down  there  at  the  dinner  hour.  I  go  around  among  the  men  at  the  dinner 
hour,  and  get  men  that  way — try  to  get  them  to  join  the  union. 

I  went  in  the  shop,  passed  out  the  cards  that  I  had,  spoke  a  few  words 
to  the  men  in  the  shop  who  were  eating  their  dinner.  Mr.  Wilson  saw  me  and 
he  asked  me  what  I  was  doing.  I  told  him  that  I  was  passing  literature 
through  the  shop  at  dinner  time  on  the  men's  own  time.  He  said:  "Let  me 
see  what  you  have."  I  gave  him  an  application  blank  of  the  machinists'  union. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  international : 

"  The  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MACHINISTS, 

"Labor  Temple,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"  GENTLEMEN  :  On  May  30,  1910,  your  representative,  C.  F.  Grow,  visited  our 
plant  and  proceeded  to  make  his  presence  as  disagreeable  for  us  as  he  could. 

"We  have  always  believed  that  it  was  well  for  Mr.  Grow's  health  that  the 
latter  happened  to  be  out  of  the  city  at  the  time. 

"  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  there  on  May  29,  1910,  to  try  and  interest  him  in 
not  discharging — to  take  these  men  back  to  work. 

"  We  believe  that  individual  has  not  favored  us  with  a  visit  from  that  time 
until  to-day.  We  did  not  recognize  him,  and  did  not  know  who  he  was  until 
some  time  after  he  was  gone. 

"  Of  course,  his  mission  wa.s  along  the  same  old  line,  which  means  trouble 
for  the  employer,  the  employee,  and  revenue  for  the  labor  boss. 

"Will  you  inform  Mr.  Grow  that  the  next  time  he  plans  to  visit  our  shop, 
it  might  be  better  for  him  to  visit  our  office  first,  tell  him  it  might  be  better 
for  him. 

"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"WILSON  &  WiLi.AK!)  MAMTACTI'IJING  Co., 
"  By  E.  WILLARD,  Prcsidi-itl." 
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We  have  here  a  letter,  dated  September  "J.  I'-'i:1..  from  the  II.  U.  Boynton  Co.: 

"  H.    II.    Boy  m  on    Co.,    general    office    and    store.      Display    room    C'l  ('.4(5    South 

Spring  St 

"Los  ANGELES,  CAS...  September  ;>,  WfO. 
"To  irlioi:)   It  nunj  concern: 

-ason  Mr.   Harris   was   discharged   was   because   he   failed   to  come  to 
work  Labor  1  >ay  and  did  not  have  a  good  reason. 

"  II.    li.    BoYXTON    Co., 

"By  (>.  K.  LYON." 

I  have  here  something  that  transpired  to  show  that  money  was  paid  by  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers'  association  or  the  foundrymen  employers'  asso- 
ciation, either  one.  during  the  strike. 

As  Mr.  Zeohandelaar  testified  yesterday  that  they  did  pay  sometimes  for 
deputies  and  did  pay  sometimes  for  men — strike  breakers — to  be  brought,  into 
tins  city  to  take  the  placi-s  of  men  on  strike. 

This  is  dated  at  th"  Burnett  House.  Cincinnati,  nhio; 

"AUGUST  18,  1910. 
"Mr.  WILLIAM   B.  HASWKI.T.. 

"  PICA  u  Sin:    This  will  introduce  to  you  Mr.  John  o'lirien.  machinist. 
••  Yours,  truly. 

"P.   K.  KLKIX. 

"Instructions:  Take  Washington  Street  car  in  front  of  depot,  go  to  Hollen- 
i  Intel.  Second  and  Spring,  and  immediately  ring  up  Mr.  llaswcll. 

*  Home  phone  A5i:N. 

"  Sunset  phone  Broadway  .'{."•_'." 

Here   is   the  contract:    "This   agreement 

Chairman   WM.SH.  Submit  that,  please. 

Mr.  CJuow.  They  tried  to  violate  the  State  law,  and  it  was  a  violation  of 
law.  I  will  submit  it,  as  you  say,  though,  without  comment. 

Chairman  WAI  sir.  I  think  you  had  better  do  that. 

Mr.  <Ii;ow.  This,  in  other  words,  a  man  pledges  himself  to  go  in  the  employ 
of  the  founders  and  employers'  association,  that  they  will  not  become  affiliated 
with  a  labor  union;  that  they  will  not  be  identified  with  nor  influenced  by  any 
labor  union;  that  he  will  preserve  his  independence,  permitting  no  outside 
influence  to  interfere  with  or  dictate  in  his  affairs  wilh  his  employers;  not  In; 
influenced  by  any  labor  union  or  their  agents  or  walking  delegates;  that  they 
will  work  six  months  for  M.~>  cents  an  hour. 

I  have  another  aflidavii  in  regard  to  the  molders,  the  molders  had  to  sign  an 
aflidavit,  or  make  an  ailidavit.  and  give  it  to  the  secretary  who  at  that  time, 
I  think,  was  named  Anthony.  This  affidavit  stated  that  as  long  as  he  was 
employed  in  the  shop  that  he  would  not  become  afliliated  with  a  labor  union. 

There  is  a  State  law  in  California  that  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  anyone 
to  force,  coerce,  intimidate,  or  in  any  manner  stop  a  man  from  joining  a  labor 
union,  and  any  employer — this  is  what  they  have  done. 

Now.  the  strike  was  called  off,  and  since  that  time  we  have  been  doing  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  organize  the  men,  the  machinists,  the  boiler  makers, 
the  blacksmiths,  the  molders,  the  pattern  makers,  the  ornamental  workers,  on 
account  of  the  awful  conditions  existing  here. 

There  has  practically  been  no  scale  in  the  city.  They  pay  any  scale  that  they 
desire  to  pay.  Some  shops  pay  better  than  others,  but  the  highest  wage  that 
I  know  of  is  about  25  per  cent  below  the  union  scale. 

The  boiler  makers  have  no  union  shop  at  this  time;  the  molders  have  no 
union  shop  at  this  time;  the  pattern  makers  have  no  union  shop  at  this  time; 
the  machinists  have  one  or  two. 

The  minimum  wage  paid  machinists  at  this  time  is  50  cents  per  hour. 

The  minimum,  according  to  the  agreement  we  made,  called  for  fifty-six  and  a 
quarter,  but  that  is  in  the  breweries,  and  the  maximum,  about  the  maximum 
paid  in  the  shops  in  this  city  is  about  42  or  45  cents  in  nonunion  shops.  But 
the  average  wages  paid  in  this  city — this  is  not  signed,  but  we  can  give  you  the 
date — is  about  35  cents  an  hour  on  the  average. 

So  that  shows  a  difference  between  the  minimum  scale  of  the  union  and  the 
minimum  scale  of  the  open  shop  is  about  15  cents  per  hour,  and  showing  a. 
maximum  difference  in  wages  or  hours  of  one  hour  in  favor  of  the  union 
shop,  eight  hours,  and  nine  hours,  the  hours  of  the  nonunion  shop. 
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Now,  the  conditions  in  the  shop  at  this  time.  Mr.  Zeelumdelaar  slated  the 
truth  yesterday  when  lie  said :  "  We  have  no  further  argument  to  make 
that  he  opposes  collective  bargaining,  that  the  foundrymen  employers'  asso- 
ciation opposes  collective  bargaining,  that  they  oppose  collective  bargaining, 
but  just  so  long  as  the  open-shop  conditions  exist  in  Los  Angeles  just  so  long 
will  wages  in  Los  Angeles,  just  so  long  will  hours  in  Los  Angeles  for  the. 
worker  he  less  than  that  of  any  other  city  on  the  Pacific  coast  or  in  the 
western  country,  due  to  the  open  shop." 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  you  are  going  to  the  brewery  dispute,  maybe  I  had 
better  ask  you  a  few  questions  on  that.  What  was  the  point  of  the  dispute? 

Mr.  GROW.  Submitting  a  proposed  agreement  to  take  the  place  of  the  agre»- 
inent  we  had  that  was  about  to  expire. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  all  the  breweries  organized  at  that  time? 

Mr.  GROW.  They  were. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  crafts  now,  drivers  and  bottlers? 

Mr.  GKOW.  Brewers,  drivers,  bottlers,  engineers,  foremen,  machinists,  coopers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  long  had  they  been  organized  and  how  long  had 
they  had  agreements  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  GROW.  A  good  many  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  number  of  years? 

Mr.  GKOW.  A  number  of  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  disagreed  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  GROW.  There  was  a  disagreement  from  the  terms  in  May,  1910. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  result  of  that? 

Mr.  GKOW.  The  result  of  it  was  that  failing  to  reach  an  agreement  between 
the  local  unions  and  the — at  that  time  Southern  California  I5re\vers'  Associa- 
tion— Mr.  Cramer  was  their  secretary. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  were  fully  organized,  were  they,  the  employers? 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  brewers? 

Mr.  GROW.  About  a  hundred  per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  a  hundred  per  cent? 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  men  were  fully  organized? 

Mr.  GROW.  The  men  were  fully  organized. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  they  refused  the  agreement? 

Mr.  GROW.  They  failed  to  agree. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  failed  to  agree? 

Mr.  GROW.  Then  the  agreement  had  already  expired. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROW.  They  were  working  without  an  agreement. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes.     What  was  the  result? 

Mr.  GROW.  They  sent  Mr.  Probstel.  Mr.  Probstel  was  the  international  sec- 
retary of  the  brewery  workers'  union,  and  he  was  on  this  coast,  he  was  in 
Seattle,  and  had  come  south,  and  they  requested  before  any  action  of  any  kind 
be  taken,  that  Mr.  Probstel  should  come  here  and  advise  with  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  Mr.  Probstel  come? 

Mr.  GROW.  He  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  it  result  in  anything? 

Mr.   GROW.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  done?  Was  there  a  strike  or  lockout  or  what 
took  place? 

Mr.  GROW.  A  disagreement  arose  over  the  proposed  agreement.  They  wanted 
them  to  sign  the  agreement  as  it  had  previously  existed  without  any  change. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  did,  the  men? 

Mr.  GROW.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  employers? 

Mr.  GROW.  The  employers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  propositions  were  the  men  demanding?  Were  they 
•demanding  an  increase  of  wage? 

?>fr.  GKOW.  Increased  wage  scale;  about  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  all? 

Mr.  GROW.  That  was  in  the  main.  And  they  based  it  upon  the  increased  cost 
rf  living. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  then,  what  resulted?  Was  there  a  strike  or  lock- 
out? 
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Mv.  GROW.  The  men,  after  doing  everything  that  they  possibly  could  to  get 
the  employers  to  consider  a  proposed  increase  of  wages,  I  believe  it  was  May 
19 — at  dinner  time 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  that  year? 

Mr.  GROW.  The  men  quit  the  shop — 1910. 

Chairman  WALSH.  1910? 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  men  quit  the  job.  Did  that  affect  every  brewer  in 
Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  GKOW.  It  affected  every  brewer  in  the  city — yes,  every  brewery  in  the 
city. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  that  strike  last? 

Mr.  GKOW.  That  strike  lasted,  I  think,  about  11  months. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  11  months? 

Mi-.  GROW.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  there  persons  brought  in  to  take  the  places  of  the 
strikers? 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes ;  there  were.  In  fact,  I  think  they  might  have  had  more  men 
in  the  breweries  than  previously.  I  am  merely  saying  so.  I  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  a  boycott  declared  by  the  labor  organizations? 

Mr.  Guow.  There  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  assistance  was  given  the  brewers,  so  far  as  you 
know,  by  the  employers'  association  or  the  M.  and  M.? 

Mr.  GROW.  If  I  may  be  able  to  produce  some  evidence  from  the  Times 

( 1h  airman  WALSH.  Yes,  refer  us  to  it. 

Mr.  GKOW.  1  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  June  1  or  2,  1910,  when  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers'  association,  the  brewery  owners,  and  I  think 
the  foundrymeii,  I  am  not  positive  about  that — Mr.  Palmer  was  president  at 
that  time,  'and  Henry  Huntington  was  there  at  the  time,  and  he  made  a  re- 
sponse to  this  effect,  he  believed  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  maintain  indus- 
trial freedom  at  any  cost.  If  a  general  strike  was  to  come,  let  it  come  now, 
now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  sustain  the  open-shop  policy  in  Los  Angeles. 
And  they  had  a  resolution  that  they  passed  at  that  meeting,  promising  them  sup- 
port morally,  and  iinancial  .support  if  necessary. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  men  go  out  on  a  strike  or  did  they  remain  largely? 

Mr.  Guo\v.  Most  of  them  did  ;  perhaps  10  or  !•">  might  have  left  the  city. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  they  lived  on  strike  benelits,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Guow.  The  International  Brewery  Workers'  organization  paid  strike 
benefits  each  week. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  assistance,  if  any,  was  given  by  the  other  labor 
i/ations? 

Mr.  Gizow.  All  the  moral  support  we  possibly  could. 

Chairman  WAXSH.  A  general  boycott  declared  against  all  saloons? 

Mr.  GKOW.  Members  were  generally  acquainted  with  the  general  conditions 
existing  in  the  breweries  at  that  time.  Therefore,  they  naturally  were  requested 
to  not  use  any  of  the  products,  because  of  the  strike.  And  there  were  pickets 
on  the  streets  acquainting  the  public,  with  the  condition  existing. 

innan  WALSH.  Did  the  pickets  remain  on  the  streets   for   the   whole  11 
months? 

Mr.  GKOW.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  strike,  then,  was  in  active  operation  for  the  whole 
11  months? 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  men  were  paid  strike  benelits?  And  they  largely 
stayed  here? 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  And  what  action  was  taken  by  the  organization? 

Mr.  GROW.  All  the  general  ramifications,  that  is,  all  means  that  were  feasi- 
ble at  all  times.  They  held  their  meetings  regularly,  and  they  done  every- 
thing that  they  could.  They  had  a  standing  committee  always  trying  to  meet 
the  brewery  owners.  Labor  in  this  city  always  has,  to  my  knowledge,  had  a 
standing  committee  standing  ready  at  every  and  all  times  to  negotiate  for  the 
possible  solution  of  its  troubles. 

Chairman  WAI.SIIH.  Describe,  please,  how  that  strike  was  brought  to  an  end. 

Mr.  GROW.  The  strike  was  brought  to  an  end  after  negotiations  between  the 
men — Mr.  Maier,  Edward  Maier,  at  that  time  president  of  the  company,  the 
Maier  Co.,  and  several  others  were  fair,  and  we  were  told  that  if  it  had 
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not  been — that  if  it  had  not  been  at  that  time  for  certain  conditions  existing 
that  they  might  have  called  the  strike  off;  they  had  previously  promised  that 
they  would  stand  loyal  to  their  guns  and  fight  the  unions  and  to  inaugurate 
and  to  maintain  the  open  shop.  And  an  editorial  in  the  Times  di  state  that 
because  the  brewery  owers  agreed  to  the  same  conditions  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  with  their  employees  that  it  was  cowardice. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Describe  the  formation  of  the  committee — how  it  was 
finally  got  together  and  how  it  was  set  i  led. 

Mr.  GROW.  Mr.  Muri,  who  was  representing  the  brewery  workers  of  the  Stain 
of  California,  and  myself,  and  Mr.  Mooney. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  is  Mr.  Mooney? 

Mr.  GROW.  Mr.  Mooney  was  at  that  time  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  build- 
ing trades. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  Mr.  Probstel  or  any  member  of  the  organization  take 
part  in  the  proceedings? 

Mr.  GROW.  Mr.  Muri,  the  international  organizer,  who  had  charge  of  the 
State  of  California  and  certain  western  districts. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  you  do  with  reference  to  the  agreement  that 
you  had  departed  from  and  that  had  come  to  an  end  11  months  prior  to  that 
time? 

Mri  GROW.  We  took  up  the  agreement  that  we  had  disagreed  on,  and  we 
conferred  over  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  the  conference  last? 

Mr.  GROW.  The  conference,  when  we  got  together,  lasted,  I  think,  about  two 
hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  After  you  got  together,  what  was  the  feeling  in  the  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  GROW.  The  feeling  was  good. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  outcome  of  that  agreement  that  had  ex- 
pired 11  months  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  GROW.  That  we  had  \vorked  under? 

Mr.  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROW.  The  new  agreement  superseded  it.  They  worked  under  the  new 
agreement. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  did  you  agree  upon  that 
agreement  that  you  had  disagreed  on  which  caused  the  strike? 

Mr.  GROW.  We  worked  under  that  agreement  between  the  brewery  owners 
and  our  committee 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  that  agreement  last?  What  Avas  the  out- 
come of  it? 

Mr.  GROW.  That  agreement  lasted  from  1910  up  to  1913. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Three-year  agreement  they  make  with  the  employees? 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes,  sir ;  has  been  renewed  again. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  substantially  the  same  or  was  there  any  in<  ; 
in  the  last  agreement? 

Mr.  GROW.  An  increase  in  pay. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Increase  in  pay? 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  other  material  change  in  the  agreement? 

Mr.  GROW.  No;  nothing  material,  because  the  working  conditions  in  the 
brewery  remained  the  same  for  many  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  like  you  to  state  as  concisely  as  possible  what 
your  observation  was  of  the  conduct  of  the  local  government  during  the  dis- 
putes. 

Mr.  GROW.  I  will  say  this :  I  found  they  got  the  picket  ordinance  passed — 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  we  have  that  in  evidence. 

Mr.  GROW.  Well,  the  attitude  of  the  local  city  government  was  not  friendly 
to  us.  The  employers,  whether  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion or  whether  it  was  the  foundrymens  employers'  association,  I  don't  know. 
But  I  think  that  Mr.  Baker  was  interested  very  much  in  having  the  antipicket 
ordnance  inaugurated  to  become  effective  at  once  under  the  emergency  clause. 
This  was  sometime  in  July.  The  strike  took  place  on  the  1st  of  June.  And  up 
to  the  time  that  the  antipicketing  ordinance  was  passed  there  had  not  been  any 
violence  of  any  nature.  Men  were  advised  every  day.  I  advised  them  and 
others  to  do  every  thintr  within  their  power  to  get  the  men  out — to  acquaint 
the  men  who  were  working  in  the  shop  with  the  true  status  of  affairs;  to  per- 
suade them  to  stand  loyally  to  their  shop  men  who  were  locked  out  and  do 
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everything  possible  to  bring  the  strike  to  a  certainly  harmonious  end.  which 
can  only  happen  in  cases  of  strike  through  the  withholding  of  labor  power. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Afcer  the  passage  of  the  picket  ordinance,  do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  there  was  violence? 

Mr.  GROW.  No.  I  will  tell  you  what  violence  there  was,  if  I  possibly  can. 
I  think  that  the  most  of  the  violence  was  done  through  the  agitation  of  the  em- 
ployers, to  see  how  many  men  they  could  put  in  jail.  I  think  there  were  467 
men  arrested.  I  was  arrested  myself  in  front  of  the  Lacy  Manufacturing  Co. 
establishment. 

I  wanted  to  make  a  test  case  with  Mr.  O'Leary  of  the  picket  ordinance,  and 
I  brought  the  case  before  Judge  Rose,  and  he  set  my  bond  at  that  time  at  $25. 
I  never  came  to  trial  on  that  case.  They  had  a  test  case;  they  took  it  up  to 
the  court,  and  the  court  held  it  was  legal— the  antipicketing  ordinance.  Organ- 
izer labor  selected  a  committee  and  Mr.  Spring  was  their  attorney.  We  ap- 
peared before  the  city  council  opposing  the  passage  of  this  antipicketing  ordi- 
nance which  we  considered  at  that  time  and  do  still  a  crime  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  it  was  more  sweeping  and  far-reaching  in  effect  than  any  Federal 
injunction  I  ever  saw.  We  requested  the  city  council  not  to  pass  it,  because 
it  was  practically  opposed  to  every  fundamental  principle  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  the  ordinance  tested  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  GKOW.   Y'-s,  sir:  it  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  appealed  to  the  court  of  last  resort? 

Mr.  GKONV.   I  am  not  positive. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  had  the  law  recog- 
ni>.ed  the  right  of  what  is  known  as  peaceful  picketing  and  the  use  of  per- 
suasion? 

Mr.  GKOW.  Yes.  sir;  nobody  was  arrested  prior  to  that  time  for  picketing. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  city  council  Mr.  Hewett,  city  attorney,  was  there,  and 
Mr.  Kddy,  city  attorney,  was  there,  and  when  he  was  asked  the  question,  "Is 
there  not  a  sulliciont  amount  of  laws  now  on  the  statute  books  of  the  city  to  pro- 
he  business  inien-si-  of  ihe  ciiyV  Mr.  Kddy  said.  "  Yes;  "  there  were  suffi- 
cient laws  at  that  time,  and  "the  antipicketing  ordinance  is  not  necessary.'1 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now.  have  you  anything  else  to  say  regarding  the  prac- 
.f  violence  in  labor  disputes  here?  Now,  there  wore  A(')7  men  arrested 
during  what  strike? 

Mi-.  GKOW.  During  the  metal  trades  and  brewery  workers'  strike. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  how  many  convictions  there  were? 

Mr.  GKONV.  I  ;!on'r  think  there  was  more  than  three  convictions  under  that 
antipicketing  ordinance. 

Chairman   WALSH.   What   were  they  charged   with  principally? 

Mr.  GKOW.  Charged  with   violating  the  antipicketing  ordinance. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  how  many  cases  would  you  say  out  of  the  4(57  that 
there  were  that  did  not  refer  to  the  antipicketing  ordinance? 

Mr.  GKOW.  Hardly  any. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Hardly  any? 

Mr.  GKOW.  Very  few. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Can  you  recall  any  at  all? 

Mr.  GKOW.  There  was  several  arrests  made  for  disturbing  of  the  peace.  I 
will  cite  an  instance.  At  the  Mills  Iron  Works  there  was  a  disturbance  one 
morning,  a  man  working  in  the  Mills  Iron  Works  by  the  name  of  McLaughlin, 
he  had  some  words  with  one  of  the  pickets.  His  name  was  Mr.  Wright.  There 
was  an  iron  chain  that  run  across  the  front  door.  Mr.  McLaughlin  picked  up 
an  iron  wrench  in  the  shop,  jumped  over  the  iron  chain,  and  attempted  to 
strike  this  picket,  Mr.  Wright,  with  an  iron  wrench.  Mr.  Wright  ran.  Mr. 
McLaughlin  ran  after  him.  Mr.  Wright  picked  up  a  stone  and  threw  the 
stone  and  kept  backing  away.  I  believe  that  they  got  together.  I  think  Mr. 
Wright  struck  him  in  self-defense. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  there  was  an  arrest  for  that  violence? 

Mr.  GROW.  There  was  an  arrest.  Mr.  Wright  was  arrested,  he  was  a 
striker,  charged  under  a  felony  charge,  and  the  case  came  up  in  Judge  Rose's 
court,  and  Judge  Rose  heard  the  case — found  Mr.  McLaughlin  guilty  of  the 
offense  instead  of  Mr.  Wright,  who  was  arrested  on  the  felony  charge.  And 
I  think  he  was  fined  either  $10  or  $25. 

I  will  cite  you  another  instance,  I  will  say 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  minute.  Could  you  submit  to  us.  have  you  in  your 
records  any  place,  the  entire  record  of  the  number  that  were  arrested? 
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Mr.  GROW.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman   WALSH.  And  the  offenses  with  which  they  were  charged? 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes;  Mr.  Harriman 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  kindly  submit  that,  and  will  you  add  to  that, 
if  you  please,  the  title  of  any  person,  whether  a  union  official? 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  he  was  just  a  member,  why  you  don't  need  to  add 
that,  but  if  he  was  an  an  olliciul.  Well,  the  charge  would  show  for  itself  if 
it  was  outside  of  picketing. 

(The  following  statement  was  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr.  Grow:) 

Cases  in  Judge  Rose's  court  dismissed  or  on  bond*. 

Croat,  G.  H.    Rose,  $50.    Machinist.    Bondsmen :  A.  Cox,  G.  H.  Robinson. 
Grow,  E.  F.    Rose,  $25.    Machinist.    Bondsmen:  J.  A.  Gray,  J.  W.  Brooks. 
Hudson,  E.     Rose,  $25.     Structural-iron  worker.     Bondsmen:  J.  Oswaldd,  Leo 

Englander. 

Howes,  W.  A.    Rose,  $25.    Machinist.    Bondsmen  :  Josua  D.  Millard,  S.  Montieth. 
Lynch,   Edward.     Rose,  $50.     Blacksmith.     Bondsmen:  Mrs.  H.  D.  De  Lara, 

Mrs.  Laura  M.  Doughdy. 

Noan,  Ed.    Rose,  $25.    Machinist.    Bondsmen:  Josua  D.  Millard,  S.  Montieth". 
O'Leary,  P.  J.    Rose,  $25.    Boiler  maker.    Bondsmen:  J.  A.  Gray,  J.  AV.  Brooks. 
Schoenberg,  A.    Rose,  $50.    Machinist.    Bondsmen:  A.  Cox,  G.  H.  Robinson. 
Schacht,    William.      Rose,    $50.      Structural-iron    worker.      Bondsmen:    J.    D. 

Hunter,  Mary  Rubben. 
Tor r ell o  M.    Rose,  $50.    Molder.    Bondsmen :  J.  A.  Gray,  A.  Cox. 

CASH     BONDS. 

Kolak,  T.    Rose,  $25.    November  14. 

Kraleick,  J.    Rose,  $25. 

Vilanger,  A.  J.     Rose,  $25.     Own  money. 

Stopple,  H.  C.    Rose,  $25.    B.  C.  Local  212. 

Price,  J.  P.    Rose,  $25. 

Hudson,  E.    Rose,  $100.     Own  money.    November  25. 

Preston,  H.     Rose,  $20. 

Grow.    $375  bonds ;  $245  cash  bonds. 

Metal-trade  arrests  dismissed  in  Judge  Rose's  court,  December  12,  1910. 

Armstrong,  11.  M.  Miller.  N.  W. 

Adams.  Meridith,  John 

Bass,  A.  Noldan,  Ed. 

P.oyd,  John  Price,  J.  P. 

Fieder,  C.  F.  Podegil. 

Furhman.  Pennie. 

Gavahn,  A.  Preston  (2). 

Grow,  C.  F.  Peterson. 

Groat,  G.  H.  Baznik,  John 

Grimus,  Fred  Roberts,  C.  F. 

Kingston,  G.  H.  Ramirez,  John 

Hudson,  E.  Rumm. 

Hari,  George  Russell.  R.  F. 

Hunter,  C.  W.  Sehoenberg. 

Hult,  E.  Smith,  H. 

Hughes,  W.  A.  Staffan. 

Hunt,  E.  Stopple,  H.  C. 

Johnson,  Ed.  Schocht,  Wm. 

Kolack,  T.  Swarnberg. 

Kroleich,  J.  Seffick,  Wm. 

Kritchiner,  Thomas  Tobbie,  Carl 

Karlson.  Torrella,  Mike 

Kruse,  F.  B.  Tracy,  John 

Lynch,  E.  B.  Villinger,  A.  J. 

Lovey,  L.  A.  Westphalen. 

Lamberk,  D.  AVestguard. 
Lynch,  Thomas 
McCarty,  Tim. 
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(Letter  of  Ira  B.  Cross.  received  January  IS,  1913,  states  as  follows:  "About 
472  men  arrested  under  the  antipicketing  ordinance.") 

Mr.  GKOW.  1  wish  to  say  this  in  conclusion  so  that  you  will  understand  that 
Mr.  Harriman,  who  later  became  the  attorney  for  our  side 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Job  Harrimann? 

Mr.  GKOW.  Mr.  Job  Harrimann.  He  has  the  cases,  and  he  defended  the 
rases. 

There  is  only  another  one  in  particular  that  I  would  like  to  get  before  this 
commission,  and  that  is  the  case  of  35  men  arrested  near  the  Baker  Iron 
Works.  They  were  arrested  for  conspiracy,  for  conspiring  to  violate  the  anti- 
picket  injr  ordinance,  and  the  case  was  tried  in  court  here.  It  was  about  the 
only  charge  that  they  could  formulate  in  their  own  opinion,  I  think,  at  that 
time  from  my  viewpoint,  that  they  could  cinch  those  men  on.  And  so  they 
arrested  35  <>r  them  and  tried  them  all  together,  so  that  if  there  were  any  inno- 
cent or  guilty,  if  there  happened  to  be  any  guilty  or  any  innocent,  why,  they 
would  have  all  been  either  acquitted  or  convicted  together.  But  Mr.  Harri- 
mann, why  luckily  he  won  the  case,  and  that  was  practically  the  last  of  the 
arrests  in  the  city. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  tried  in  an  inferior  court,  a  police  court? 

Mr.   GROW.  Tried   in  police  court. 

( 'hail-man  WALSH.  1  »o  you  have  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  the  police  court? 

Mr.  GKOW.  <  >h,  yes.  What  they  done  was  this,  when  they  first  arrested  our 
boys,  some  (hey  left  go  on  their  own  recognizances,  and  others — and  if  they 
were  married.  Some  of  the  judges,  one  or  two  of  them  was  pretty  fair,  and 
one  or  two  of  them  was  pretty  hostile.  And  they  had  a  bond  of  $25  to  $50 
established.  liut  when  the  men  demanded  jury  trials,  then  the  bond — after 
men  were  arrested  we  would  ghv  bonds  when  we  could,  and  the  men  got  out 
again  and  immediately  went  out  on  the  line  organizing  and  picketing  they 
would  be  arrested  again.  And  so  they  put  the  bond  up  from  S5o  to  $:><M),  and 
Tiny  kept  men  in  jail  from  live  days  to  as  much  as  lift  y-sonie  days  without 
trial.  <>no  old  man  here  i  want  to  submit  to  the 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  the  defendants  insisting  on  trial  through  their  attor- 
neys at  thai  time? 

Mr.   GROW.  <>h,  yes. 

Chaii-man  WALSH.   Was  Mr.  Harrimann  representing  them  at  that  time? 

Mr.  GKOW.  A  part  of  the  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  they  had  counsel  all  the  time? 

Mr.  GKOW.  They  had  counsel  all  the  time.  I  will  submit  here  to  you  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  were  arrested.  I  will  leave  this  with  you  as  documentary 
evidence, 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  take  that  and  hand  it  to  the  stenographer? 

Mr.  (iKow.  Yes.  I  also  want  to  say  that  here  was  a  man  spent  54  days  in  jail. 
This  was  a  touching  incident.  This  man,  his  name  is  old  Tom  Lynch,  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War  and  Spanish-American  War.  He  was  working  as  a  casting 
chipper  in  the  Llewellyns  Iron  Works,  and  came-  out  on  strike.  They  picked 
old  Tom  up  several  times  and  they  put  him  over  in  the  jail  on  the  east  side. 
They  kept  him  there,  I  think,  between  40  and  .~o  days.  We  went  over  there 
to  visit  him  and  take  him  food,  ami  the  man  was  getting  pretty  old  and  he 
needed  attention.  We  done  everything  we  possibly  could  for  the  comfort  of 
the  men  in  jail,  and,  by  the  way,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  caricatured  me  because 
of  that. 

Old  Tom,  after  he  got  out,  was  arrested,  I  think,  again.  And  I  told  Tom  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  leave  the  city,  I  thought.  I  gave  him  the 
money  to  go  to  San  Francisco.  I  paid  his  passageway  and  gave  him  a  few 
dollars  to  spend.  We  didn't  have;  much  to  spare  at  that  time.  And  Tom  went 
and  left  the  city.  Now,  Tom,  since  that  time  I  have  saw  him  once.  He 
came  through  here  on  the  tramp,  and  I  didn't  think  that  anyone  in  the  city 
would  give  old  Tom  a  job.  Now,  the  last  I  saw  of  him.  Job  Harrimann  give 
him  an  overcoat  and  I  gave  him  a  dollar  or  so.  and  he  said,  "  Boys,"  he  said, 
"  if  you  will  only  help  me  on  my  way  to  Santa  Anna,"  he  says,  "  I  will  rough 
it  from  there  on." 

I  want  to  leave  this  photograph  here,  with  a  notation  at  the  time,  "  Mr. 
Thomas  Lynch  served  CO  days  in  city  jails.  Veteran  Civil  War.  Worked  at 
Llewellys  (blacklisted).  This  man  has  since  become  a  tramp." 

Now,  there  is  one  other  thing  I  wish  to  say.  I  want  to  get  this  point  in.  I 
want  to  say  to  this  commission,  if  you  are  asking  about  the  policing  in  relation 
to  the  strikes,  there  were  several  orders  went  out  in  this  city  to  clean  up  the 
city,  and  men  were  arrested  on  the  street  and  vagged. 
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One  man  in  particular,  he  was  a  machinist.  He  was  arrested  by,  I  think, 
Officer  O'Brien.  He  was  taken  before  Judge  Chambers,  and  he  told  his  story. 
He  said  he  caine,  I  think,  from  Riverside  to  this  city.  lie  had  been  out  of  a 
job.  He  had  worked  in  a  butcher  shop.  He  could  not  get  any  work.  Judge 
Chambers,  lie  asked  Mr.  OT.rien,  the  ollicer  That  arrested  him,  to  go  out  and 
ascertain  if  the  story  was  true.  He  did,  and  he  came  back  and  corroborated 
Uio  statement  made  by  the  man  that  was  arrested,  but  he  said,  "I  know  that 
the  Ornamental  Iron  Work*  want  a  good  machinist,"  and  the  judge  forced  the 
man  to  serve  involuntary  servitude  in  that  shop  for  six  months,  and  I  pulled 
him  out  of  that  shop  and  sent  him  to  San  Francisco. 

Another  thing,  I  was  told  that  they  had  paroled  some  men  from  San  Quen- 
tin,  and  they  were  working  at  the  Lacey  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  also  at  the 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works.  There  was  a  negro  and  two  men  working  at  the 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  and  two  men,  I  think,  working  at  the  Lacey  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Mr.  Yancey.  he  told  me  he  had  learned  that  was  a  fact.  I  went  with  Mr. 
Yancey  that  night  to  a  rooming  house  down  here  over  some  stores,  where  there 
was  quite  a  number  of  men  who  worked  in  the  metal  trades  that  roomed  there. 
I  went  there  and  found  those  men  and  asked  him  whether  he  would  make  a 
statement  to  me.  He  says.  "  Yes;  but  I  hope  you  won't  let  it  be  known  so  that 
I  will  have  to  be  sent  back  to  San  Quentin."  I  said  this,  "Far  be  it  from  me 
that  I  shall  be  the  means  of  sending  you  to  San  Quentin."  I  says.  "  You  are  an 
unfortunate  fellow  now,  and  I  shall  not  make  you  more  miserable,  but  I  want 
a  statement  of  the  facts  in  this  case,  to  see  just  exactly  what  we  might  ex- 
pect." He  told  me  there  was  about  seven  that  had  been  paroled  at  San 
Quentin  and  had  been  brought  down  and  placed  in  the  shops,  and  he  said  if 
he  had  known  before  he  was  paroled  that  he  was  to  come  to  work  in  a  struck 
shop,  he  said,  "  I  don't  think  I  would  have  taken  the  parole."  Mr.  Yancey  was 
with  me,  and  I  can  produce  Mr.  Yancey  to  testify  or  affirm  before  this  com- 
mission that  he  went  with  me  and  got  the  statement  from  the  man.  and  I  took 
that  matter  over  to  the  metal  trades  council  and  requested  the  metal  trades 
council  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  union  at  San  Francisco  and  investigate 
as  to  whether  the  State  of  California  was  going  to  furnish  strike  breakers 
to  break  down  the  condition  of  men  who  were  striving  to  build  up  their  con- 
dition. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  GROW.  There  are  so  many  things,  but  I  have  to  cover  them  briefly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROW.  There  is  one  instance  I  want  to  relate  during  the  Bishop  strike. 
There  were  two  girls,  one  of  the  name  of  Lillian  Higgins,  and  the  other  one's 
name  I  have  forgotten.  I  will  get  it  to-day  for  you.  The  girl  was  16  years  of 
age,  and  they  were  living  somewhere  over  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  at  least  I 
think  in  that  section  of  the  city.  I  was  in  jail  at  the  time,  but  I  remember  this, 
and  it  was  part  of  our  record  of  the  strike.  Lillian  Higgins,  two  men  approached 
her — supposed  to  be  plain-clothes  men — entered  her  room  and  offered  her  money. 
The  girl  refused  to  take  the  money.  Then  she  was  told  she  would  be  arrested 
and  proven  worthless.  The  girl  said,  "  I  have  done  no  wrong."  she  says.  "  I 
invite  arrest.  I  have  only  been  a  poor  girl  striker,  and  I  have  wont  out  with 
other  girls  to  try  and  upbuild  conditions."  And  they  let  it  go  at  that.  But  a 
woman  came  around,  supposed  to  represent  some  charitable  organization.  The 
woman  told  the  girl  she  would  have  to  go  before  a  physician  for  a  physical 
examination.  The  girl  says,  "  I  will  go,  I  have  done  no  wrong."  "The  woman 
says,  "You  don't  need  to  go."  But  the  girl  says.  "I  will  go.  When  there  is  a 
question  of  my  honor  at  stake  I  will  go."  And  she  went.  A  16-year-old  girl 
forced  to  a  condition  of  that  kind  in  civilized  Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Say,  there  is  just  one  thing.  You  made  mention  of  the 
fact  that  you  were  arrested  in  order  to  test  the  antipicketing  ordinance. 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  result  of  the  test,  briefly? 

Mr.  GROW.  The  result  of  the  test  briefly  was  that  the  ordinance  was  declared 
to  be  valid. 

Chairman  WALSH.  By  whom? 

Mr.  GROW.  By  the  courts. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Were  you  convicted? 

Mr.  GROW.  No,  sir;  they  didn't  bring  me  to  trial. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  whose  case  was  it  declared  valid? 

Mr.  GROW.  Mr.  Harrimaim  has  all  the  data. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  He  has  that  data,  and  we  are  going  to  have  him  later.  I 
guess  that  is  all. 

Commissioner  Weinstock  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  May  I  ask  what  was  the  cause  of  your  arrest? 

Mr.  Gi;ow.  I  was  arrested  the  lirst  time — I  served  a  sentence  in  jail  throe 
months  later.  The  first  arrest  was  in  front  of  the  Lacey  Manufacturing  Co. 
with  Mr.  O'Leary.  I  spoke  to  men  employed  in  that  shop.  They  told  me  to 
move  on.  I  said  I  was  acting  within  my  legal  rights  on  the  public  streets  of  Los 
Angeles  to  speak  to  any  man  at  any  time,  that  that  was  my  privilege,  and  [ 
would  do  so  regardless  of  any  antipicketing  ordinance  that  might  be  passed  to 
the  contrary. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  That  case  was  not  brought  to  trial? 

Mr.  GHOW.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEI. \STOCK.  What  case  was  it  that  was  brought  to  trial? 

Mr.  GKOW.  My  case? 

Commissioner  WKI .\ STOCK.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  GROW.  I  was  arrested  near  the  Labor  Temple  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1Q10.  I  was  arrested  by  Officer  Browning.  He  approached  me  on  the  street 
while  I  was  out  trying  to  secure  bail  money  for  some  of  the  men  in  jail.  He  says 
to  me,  "  Is  your  name  Grow?"  I  says,  "  It  is."  He  says.  "  Well,  I  want  you." 
8,  "All  right.  Have  you  got  a  warrant  for  my  arrest?"  He  says,  "*No." 
I  says  "  Have  you  got  anything  to  show  why  I  am  arrested?"  He  says,  "No." 
He  says,  "The  captain  wants  to  see  you." 

Commissioner  \Vi.i.\srorK.  Just  tell  us  the  charge. 

Mr.  GKOW.  Oh.  there  \\.is  no  charge  tir>f,  except  I  was  arrested  on  suspicion. 
I  could  not  ascertain  what  it  was. 

Commissioner  \Vi :i  \> TO<  K.  What   was  the  conviction  V 

Mr.  GKOW.  The  conviction? 

Commissioner  WKINSHH  K.  Your  were  convicted  for  what? 

Mr.  GKOW.  .hist  a  moment.  They  aivsted  me.  charged  me  with  assault  with 
a  deadly  weapon  with  intent  to  murder. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOI  K.  Was  that  in  some  labor  trouble? 

Mr.  Guow.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Assault  with  intent  to  murder  who? 

Mr.  Gi;ow.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Hoffman,  at  a  station  out  here — Oat  in 
Station. 

Commissioner  WKINSTO<  K.  A  nonunion  worker? 

Mr.  GKOW.  A  nonunion  molder. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOIK.  What  was  the  result? 

Mr.  Gnow.  The  result  was  that  the  jury  found  me  guilty  of  simple  assault, 
and  I  was  incarcerated  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  Jail  1M»  days,  and  the  peculiar 
thing  and  the  most  educational  thing  I  have  ever  had  in  all  my  life  is  that  I 
should  be  .  :  of  a  crime  I  had  never  committed  and  at  a  place  I  had  never 

been. 

Commissioner    WKINSTOCK.  oke    of — you    called    the    attention    of   the 

commission   in   the  early   part   of  your  statement    to   the   large    number  of   the 
unemployed  in  Los  Angelas  last  winter. 
.  GKOW.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WJ:INSTOCK.  I>o  you  hold  the  open  shop  responsible  for  that? 

Mr.  GROW.  I  do.  I  do  for  this  reason:  Not  alt  .get  her.  I  will  say  that  I  have 
heard  it  said — at  least  rumored  through  this  city — that  the  best  way  to  break 
down  the  economic  conditions  or  break  down  the  union  is  to  have  three  men 
for  every  job. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  to  a  degree  you  hold  the  open  shop  re- 
sponsible V 

Mr.  GROW.  In  a  degree,  yes,  sir;  because  of  this  reason 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK".  How  great  a  degree? 

Mr.  Gno\v.  I  would  say  in  so  far  as  the  industrial  situation — I  am  not  much 
acquainted  with  the  agricultural  because  my  experience  or  my  work  has  been 
altogether  industrial.  I  should  judge  taking  into  consideration  the  number  of 
hours  worked  and  the  efforts  made  to  bring  men  here  from  all  over  this  country, 
which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  big  things  that 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  isn't  answering  my  question,  if  you  will 
pardon  the  interruption.  To  what  degree  do  you  hold  the  open  shop  respon- 
sible for  the  unemployment  of  last  winter  here?  Would  you  say  20  per  cent, 
."<>  j.er  cent,  or  T.">  per  cent ''. 

Mr.  GKOW.  In  this  particular  city,  do  you  mean? 
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Commissioner  WKIN  STOCK.  Yes.     You  can  only  give  your  opinion,  of  course. 

Mr.  GKOW.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  judge  in  passing  my  opinion — I  would  want  just 
a  little  time  to  make  a  specific  statement,  but  I  will  say  an  approximation,  I 
would  judge  it,  yes,  sir ;  that  it  is  20  or  25  per  cent. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact,  then,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  unemployed  was  far  more  acute  in  San  Francisco  than  in  Los  An- 
geles, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  is  looked  upon  as  a  closed  town? 

Mr.  GROW.  I  will  say  this,  that  the  labor  conditions  on  this  coast  last  year 
were  general,  but  the  unemployed  question  in  Los  Angeles  is  always  with  us;J 
and  there  is  no  permanency  of  employment. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  We  heard  the  same  story  in  San  Francisco.  As  I 
understand  it,  Mr.  Grow,  union  men  reserve  the  moral  and  legal  right,  which 
of  course  is  guaranteed  them,  to  refuse  to  work  alongside  of  nonunion  men. 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  now,  I  take  it  that  the  unionist  docs  not 
demand  for  himself  rights  and  privileges  he  is  not  prepared  to  accord  to  the 
other  fellow. 

Mr.  GROW.  Certainly  not. 

Cmmissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  if  a  union  man  has  a  moral  and  legal  right, 
which  is  undisputed,  to  refuse  to  work  alongside  of  nonunion  men,  has  not  the 
employer  then — the  nonunion  employer — an  equal  moral  and  legal  right  to  de- 
cline to  have  union  men  work  alongside  of  nonunion  men? 

Mr.  GROWT.  As  far  as  the  moral  and  legal  right  is  concerned,  I  believe  Mr. 
Otis  answered  that  question  yesterday  on  the  stand  when  he  stated  he  was 
operating  a  strictly  nonunion  shop.  Now,  the  moral  and  legal  right  of  every 
individual  in  this  city,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  is  to  act  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  conserve  to  the  public  a  better  economic  condition,  and 
that  is  impossible  under  the  open  shop.  The  workers  of  this  country  must 
cooperate  and  through  that  human  cooperation  they  have  got  to  bring  about 
economic  betterment;  I  believe  this  commission  is  formed  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  into  labor  disputes  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth, 
which  makes  for  unemployment  and  every  other  evil  under  the  system. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Your  contention  is  that  while  the  nonunion  em- 
ployer has  the  moral  and  legal  right  to  refuse  to  employ  union  men,  you  think 
he  ought  not  to  refuse  to  do  it? 

Mr.  GROW.  I  think  if  he  had  the  business  sagacity — if  the  business  men  of  this 
country  in  the  main  had  sufficient  business  sagacity,  that  they  realize  what  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was  and  that  when  they  have 
no  work  their  purchasing  power  falls  below  a  certain  level,  then  we  have  in- 
dustrial depression,  but  if  the  working  classes  and  men  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  country  were  generally  employed  under  decent  conditions  with 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  then  I  claim  that  the  industrial  conditions  in 
this  State  and  this  country  would  be  far  superior  to  what  it  is  at  the  present 
moment. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Were  you  present  yesterday  when  Mr.  Zeehande- 
laar  and  Gen.  Otis  testified? 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  \VEINSTOCK.  You  heard  both  of  those  witnesses  make  the  state- 
ment that  in  their  opinion — they  first  made  the  claim,  as  I  now  recall  it,  that 
Los  Angeles  was  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  prosperous  city  in  America, 
if  not  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  they  claimed  that  most  of  this  prosperity 
was  due  to  the  open  shop.  What  is  the  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  GROW.  The  answer  to  that  is  I  don't  think  there  is  any  foundation  to 
the  statement. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  what  answer  would  you  make  to  that  spe- 
cific statement? 

Mr.  GROW.  I  would  say  that  the  prosperous  condition  in  this  city  is  not  en- 
joyed by  those  who  toil,  but  that  we  have  men  in  this  city  and  combinations  of 
men  who  are  very,  very,  prosperous ;  who  have  tremendous  wealth ;  who  domi- 
nate all  the  civic  and  social  life,  and  industrial  life — own  everything,  running 
just  like  you  might  say  a  spider's  legs ;  that  they  extend  out  into  all  avenues 
in  every  section  of  this  city.  They  control  and  dominate  all  the  railroad  lines 
and  every  other  thing  comes  under  their  domination  and  power,  and  they  are 
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very  prosperous,  and  if  labor  was  only  half  so  prosperous  as  these  gentlemen  I 
think  we  would  bo  very  well  satisfied. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Is  it  your  contention,  then,  that  while  capital  may 
prosper  in  Los  Angeles,  that  labor  is  not  prosperous? 

Mr.  GROW.  Absolutely. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  your  point,  is  it? 

Mr.  GKOW.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything,  Professor?    That  is  nil. 

Commissioner  O 'Cox NELL.  I  want  to  ask  one  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  wishes  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  secretary  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers' 
association  was  on  the  stand  yesterday. 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  put  in  evidence  several  books  something  like 
this. 

Mr.  GROW.  I  have  one  here. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  mentioned  the  name  of  a  man  named  Murray. 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  I  find  in  tins  book  his  full  name  is  John 
Murray. 

Mr.  GROW.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CoxxKr.r.  So  that  he  intimated  upon  the  filing  of  these  here 
that  they  wore  issued  by  authority  of  the  Los  Angeles  Labor  Council  in  some 
way  and  that  Mr.  Murray  was  a  machinist.  I>oing-a  machinist  myself,  I  have 
s'.ino  regard  for  the  trade.  1  want  to  ask,  is  Mr.  Murray  a  machinist,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  GROW.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Murray  is  not  a  machinist.  Mr.  Murray  is  a  news- 
paper man. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL,  You  do  not  r.eed  to  volunteer.  I  will  ask  the  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROW.  All  right. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKLI..  Was  lie  in  the  employ  of  the  central  labor  organi- 
/ation  or  the  metal  Trades  council,  or  any  other  organization  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  GKO\V.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  Mr.  Murray  has  no  official  connec- 
tion with  any  labor  organization,  national.  State,  county,  or  local. 

Commissioner  <  >'<  VX.XEI.I..  Nov.-,  answer  me.  Was  he  in  the  employ — was  he 
employed  by  any  organization  of  labor  in  San  Francisco  to  conie  here  and  issue 
these  pamphlets? 

Mr.   Gi:o\v.   No.   sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONMM.I..  Was  there  any  money  appropriated  by  any  organi- 
zation of  labor  in  San  Fram-isco  to  pay  for  the  issuance  of  these  booklets? 

Mr.  GROW.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

•  missioner    O'CONXEI.L.  Was   he   under   salary    in    any    way    of   the    labor 
organizations  of  Los  Angeles  during  the  time  he  was  issuing  these  booklets? 

Mr.   Guow.  He   v.as   not. 

Commissioner  O'Cox  \KI.L.  Since  or  before  that  time? 

Mr.  GROW.  Years  ago  he  was  associated  with  the  labor  paper  here,  but  not  in 
recent  years  has  he  had  any  connection  that  he  drew  a  salary  or  received 
money  in  any  manner  from  labor  unions. 

Commissioner  O'CO.XNKI.L.  Was  he  brought  here  by  any  organization  of  labor 
for  the  purpose  of  issuing  these  books  or  any  other  books  in  regard  to  strikes 
that  were  going  on  at  that  time? 

Mr.  GROW.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Was  he  encouraged  to  stay  or  encouraged  to 
leave  by  organized  labor? 

Mr.  GROW.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  encouraged  to  stay  or  encouraged 
10  leave.  In  fact,  labor  is  very  careful  as  to  whom  they  encourage  and  whom 
they  discourage.  There  has  been  too  much  of  that  by  the  M.  and  M. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then  these  booklets,  placed  on  file  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association  as  a  record  being  issued 
by  organized  labor  were  not  issued  by  authority  or  at  the  expense  or  instiga- 
tion of  organized  labor  in  any  way  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  GROW.  Not  at  all. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Grow.  If  you  have  any 
other  documents 
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Mr.  GROW.  I  want  to  ask  one  question,  if  I  might,  be-fore  the  commission 
adjourns,  submit  to  yon  in  written  form  some  documentary  evidence,  if  I  have 
it  or  can  get  it,  in  my  possession  relative  to  bearing  on  this  case. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  would  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  any  document, 
and  if  you  have  anything  else  that  lias  not  been  submitted  that  you  would  like 
to  submit,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  GROW.  All  right ;  thank  you. 

(See  Grow  exhibit.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Call  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  MANLY.  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Guow.  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement  before  I  leave  the  stand.  [ 
don't  want  to  be  misunderstood  or  misconstrued:  It  has  been  said  about  me 
in  this  city  many  times  that  I  arn  opposed  to  peace  and  peaceful  measures.  [ 
deny  the  allegation,  and  I  say  this,  that  so  far  as  the  unions  are  concerned,  all 
the  unions  that  I  am  connected  with,  and  myself  personally — I  as  much  us  any 
man  or  woman  in  this  community  desire  peace,  real  industrial  peace  and  jus- 
tice, and  I  will  stand  ready  at  all  thnes  to  negotiate  agreements  that  will  stand 
for  peace  and  justice  between  employers  and  employees  in  this  community. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  FRED  L.  BAKER. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Fred  L.  Baker. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business  address? 

Mr.  BAKER.  942  North  Broadway. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Iron  works. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  name  of  your  concern? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Baker  Iron  Works. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  your  concern  confined  to  Los  Angeles?  Have  you  any 
branch  any  place  else? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  entire  business  is  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  have  another  plant  we  own.     It  is  not  a  branch  at  all. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  \Vhere  is  that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  San  Diego. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  same  corporation? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  do  you  say  you  own  it?     I  don't  understand  exactly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Because  the  Baker  Iron  Works  owns  the  stock  in  the  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  name  of  that  company? 

Mr.  BAKER.  California  Iron  Works. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  came  here  in  1874,  I  believe. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  your  position  with  the  Baker  Iron  Works,  I  believe, 
is  president  and  general  manager? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  position  do  you  hold  in  the  California  Iron 
Works? 

Mr.  BAKER.  President. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Vice  president? 

Mr.  BAKER.  President. 

Chairman  WALSH.  First  the  commission  would  like  for  you  to  make  a  stale- 
ment  of  general  labor  conditions  in  the  metal  trade,  and  particularly  in  your 
iron  works  here  in  Los  Angeles.  Is  that  specific  enough? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  rather  general.  Now,  I  assume  that  your  concern 
was  largely  interested  in  the  metal  trades  strike  that  took  place. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  wras  a  strike,  and  some  of  our  men  went  out  in  the  strike 
of  1910. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  your  men  went  out? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  haven't  the  number;  I  should  judge  all  but  about  KM). 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  have  you  employed  there? 

Mr.  BAKER.  At  that  time? 

Chairman  WALSH.   Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Oh,  I  think  there  was  somewhere  over  oiw>  or  ;}.~>o,  maybe. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Normally  is  that  the  number  you  have  employed  in  your 
works  ? 

Mr.  BAKER.  About  that  many. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  them  went  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  there  was  about  100  left,  as  I  remember.' 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  here  when  the  last  gentleman  testified  as  to 
the  duration  of  that  contest? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  the  men  went  out  on  strike,  will  you  please  state 
what  were  the  hours  lirst  of  your  employees? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Nine  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Nine  hours  all  the  way  through? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  that  true  of  other  concerns  engaged  in  the  industry 
in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  BAKKK.  As  far  as  I  know.  There  were  some  firms,  I  believe,  though, 
at  that  time  working  lo  hours.  I  think  one  or  two  shops — I  am  not  certain. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  there  any  working  less  than  nine  hours? 

Mr.    BAKER.  Not   to   my   knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now.  as  to  wages  generally:  What  were  the  wages  of 
the  machinists? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  have  to  refer  to  my  pay  roll.  I  would  be  glad  to  submit 
that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  submit  a  copy  of  your  pay 
roll  covering  the  employees  at  the  time  of  the  strike  and  at  the  close  of  the 
strike  and  also  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  BAKKK.  I  will  give  you  a  complete  copy  of  the  pay  roll  at  any  date 
you  may  desire. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  right.  Let  it  be  at  the  time  the  strike  was  inaugu- 
rated, at  the  dose  nf  the  strike,  and  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  BAKKK.  All  right. 

I  See  Baker  exhibit.  1 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  there  been  any  changes  in  the  hours  since  the  strike? 

Mr.  BAKES:.   No,  sir. 

Chairman  WAI.MI.   Have  there  been  any  changes  in  the  wa- 

Mi-.  BVKKK.  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  The  pay  roll  would  show  that.  I  don't 
think  any  perceptible  change,  except  in  some  instances  there  may  be  some 
v;  rial  ions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  there  been  any  Hianue  in  your  policy  with  reference 
to  the  employment  «»f  union  men  since  the  strike,  and  it'  so,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  BAKEK.  Yes,  sir.  Ami  in  my  case  as  to  thai  1  may  state  I  would  have  to 
go  hack  to  1886 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  minute.  Mr.  Baker,  T  believe  I  will  just  let  you  con- 
fine yourself  to  the  conditions  in  your  own  shop  and  not  generally. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Thar  is  what  I  was  going  to  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  it  in  your  own  wa>. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Back  in  1886  we  had  at  that  time  about  17.~>  men  working  for  us, 
and  we  knew  little  about  unions  in  those  days,  and  we  were  all  pretty  well 
familiar  and  a«iuainted  with  our  men.  very  close  to  them  and  worked  with 
them,  of  course.  We  noticed  some  dilliculty  brewing  in  our  foundry  when  we 
put  on  one  or  two  men,  by  those  men  congregating  around  and  suggesting  to  the 
men  thai  they  make  fewer  number  of  grate  bars  for  a  day's  work  and  all  that 
class  of  stuff — cutting  down.  We  were  told  a  demand  was  going  to  be  made 
on  us.  There  was  a  demand  made  on  us  for  a  9-hour  day  instead  of  the  10-hour 
day  we  were  running  at  that  time.  As  I  remember,  the  molders  were  getting 
about  .So.~>0  for  a  day  of  10  hours.  And  the  committee  waited  on  us  and  stated 
that  they  had  decided  that  they  wanted  the  same  scale  of  wages  for  9  hours 
that  they  were  getting  for  1".  and  that  they  could  and  would  do  just  the  same 
amount  of  work,  so  that  we  would  be  on  a  fair  plane.  I  told  them  I  didn't  think 
that  was  possible.  At  any  rate,  we  met  with  our  men,  several  of  our  employers, 
made  a  sort  of  a  compromise  agreement  with  them.  I  think  we  met  in  the 
Fulton  iron  Works  and  agreed  to  it,  and  the  molders  went  hack.  This  pertains 
particularly  to  the  molders,  but  the  rest  of  the  men  were  with  them.  I  think 
most  of  them.  And  it  lasted  about  two  or  three  weeks,  and  they  commenced 
breaking  their  agreement.  They  didn't  *eem  to  have  a  very  good  head;  one 
would  want  to  do  this  way  and  another  would  want  to  do  another  way,  and  so 
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forth,  until  we  simply  could  not  get  along,  because  we  could  not  tell  what 
we  could  do,  and  they  went  out  again. 

Well,  that  time  when  they  went  out  I  made  a  statement  to  them  that  from  this 
date  on,  and  I  so  put  a  notice  in  the  shop,  any  of  them  wanting  to  come  back  in 
our  employ  could  do  so  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  that  they  went  out  on,  namely, 
$3.50  for  10  hours,  which  would  be  35  cents  an  hour,  and  we  would  run  the  shop 
i)  hours,  and  that  they — if  they  could  show  me  that  they  could  do  as  much  work 
in  9  hours  as  they  had  been  doing  in  10,  I  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  put  their 
v/ages  back. 

All  of  the  men  went  out  on  that  strike  and  stayed  out  with  the  exception  of 
iibout  17  in  our  entire  plant.  We  run  right  along  and  built  right  up  from  that 
on,  and  the  men  didn't  come  back,  and  we  continued  that  way. 

That  taught  me  that  I  could  not  deal  under  union  conditions  as  existed  at  that 
time.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  think  they  are  better  now.  They  are  better  regulated 
and  better  handled,  and  an  agreement  reached  at  this  time  no  doubt  would 
bring  better  results.  At  any  rate,  we  made  a  declaration  at  that  time  that  from 
then  on  I  intended  to  run  my  own  business  in  my  own  way  so  long  as  there  were 
men  in  the  market  that  I  could  get  that  were  not  members  of  a  trade  organi- 
zation. I  thought  that  was  my  right  to  do  that,  as  the  labor  unions  demanded 
that  they  should  run  the  closed  shop  and  their  men  should  not  mix  or  mingle 
with  other  men.  And  I  think  if  the  conditions  in  the  unions  were  so  good  as 
they  all  talk  about,  why  don't  every  man  join  it,  and  then  there  would  not  be 
jiny  controversy.  Then  we  would  submit,  of  course,  to  the  inevitable.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  it;  we  would  have  to  employ  such  men  as  we  could  get.  But  as 
long  as  there  is  a  supply  and  demand,  and  I  wanted  to  run  my  own  business, 
I  made  that  vow  that  day  that  I  would  do  so,  and  I  have  been  continuing  along 
that  line  ever  since. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  founders  employers'  association? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  sir;  I  ani. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  all  of  the  employers'  associations  with  which 
you  are  connected,  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  sort  of  associations? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  industrial  associations,  any  associations  that  you  are 
connected  with  in  your  trade. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Well,  I  am  a  member  of  the  foundrymen's  association.  I  am 
a  member  of  the — at  least  our  firm  is  a  member  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers' association,  and  I  think  I  belong  to  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
I  guess  most  of  the  other  organizations  in  the  city. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  hold  any  official  positions  in  any  of  these  organi- 
zations; if  so,  what  ones? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No ;  I  think  not.    I  don't  know  of  any. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  state  the  attitude  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers' association  toward  labor  unions  and  toward  agreements? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association  as  an  association, 
in  all  of  the  meetings  that  I  have  ever  attended,  have  always  advocated  the 
open  shop  pure  and  simple. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  \vhat  do  they  understand  by  the  open  shop? 

Mr.  BAKER.  They  mean  by  that  that  they  will  not  discriminate  against  any 
class  of  help  that  apply  for  work.  Now,  that  is  the  policy  of  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers'  association,  but 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  whether  they  belong  to  unions  or  not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Whether  they  belong  to  unions  or  not,  that  has  been,  and  Mr. 
Zeehandelaar  made  that  statement,  and  made  it  truthfully.  It  has  been  denied 
by  several  on  the  stand  here,  stating  that  so  and  so  was  the  case.  They  only 
assume  so,  and  their  assumption  is  brought  about  by  actions  of  corporations 
like  ourselves,  for  instance,  that  belong  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers' 
association  and  belong  to  the  founders  employers'  association.  But  we  do,  and 
have  during  our  own  experience,  handled  our  own  business  in  our  own  way. 
The  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association  does  not  take  up  those  details, 
nor  do  they  direct  us  how  we  shall  or  shall  not  conduct  our  business.  But  they 
have  been  working  to  encourage  the  open-shop  sentiment.  But  that  don't 
necessarily  follow  that  we  should  follow  that  course  if  we  don't  want  to,  and 
that  is  what  has  given  rise  to  Mr.  Grow  and  Mr.  Scott  stating  that  the 
M.  and  M.  stood  for  a  closed  shop  against  unions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  founders  employers'  asso- 
ciation toward  unions? 
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Mr.  BAKER.  The  founders  employers  association,  us  far  as  I  know  their 
attitude,  is  the  same  as  my  own  in  reference  to  that.  They  have  found  from 
experience  that — it  was  early,  back  in  1886,  I  think  it  was,  that  they  could 
not  deal,  and  as  far  as  I  know  never  had  any  dealings  with  a  union,  entered 
into  anv  agreements  or  negotiated  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  with  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  refuse  now  to  employ  men  that  are  affiliated 
with  unions? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  don't  know  that  we  do.  I  give  preference,  however,  to  men 
that  are  nonunion  men.  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  prefer  them  for  this  reason: 
Just  the  moment  that  you  try  to  mix  the  two  agitation  starts  and  friction 
arises.  And  I  maintain  that  I  have  the  same  right  to  employ  nonunion  men 
iss  the  union  say  they  shall  not  and  will  not  work  with  nonunion  men,  and 
I  must  run  a  closed  shop  if  I  deal  with  them.  Therefore  I  haven't  dealt  with 
them  because  I  don't  care  to  under  the  present  methods.  I  think  they  will 
improve  them  so  that  we  can.  When  they  get  them  so  that  we  want  them 
because  they  are  better  and  make  it  an  inducement  for  us  to  keep  peace  and 
harmony  in  the  community,  why,  we  will  be  glad  to  deal  with  them  as  far  as 
'laker  Iron  Works  is  concerned. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  your  concern  allied  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Employers1 
•iaiion? 

Mr.  BAKKR.  How  is  that? 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  Is  there  an  association  known  as  the  Pacific  Coast  V.m- 
p]oy.  iation? 

Mr.  BAKKK.  I  don't    iv«  all   it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  bHieve  it  is  called  the  Stale  federation  of  employers. 
I  think  the  president  of  ii  was  before  us  in  Seattle. 

Mr.   BAKKR.  I  low   is   that? 

Chairman  WAI  sir.  I  believe  it  is  called  the  State  federation  of  employers. 
I  think  the  president  of  it  was  before  us  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  BAKKR.  There  is  s\i<  h  an  organization  of  that  kind,  and  I  think  our 
founders  employers'  association  is  associated  with  ihem.  I  think  Mr.  Lilly 
made  the  arrangement  through  the  executive  comniiHee  some  two  or  three 
\eai-s  M::O  at  their  request,  but  I  don't  know  that  ni\s.-!f. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  in  mind  the  aims  and  objects  of  that  asso- 
ciation? 

Mr.  BAKKR.  X<»,  sir:  I  don't. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  have  had  no  sporilic  connection  with  it,  or  no 
business  with  it.  so  far  as  y..u  now  re.-all? 

Mr.  BAKKR.  Not  so  far  as  the  Baker  Iron  Works  is  concerned,  and  so  far 
:'s  my  own  knowledge,  further  than  I  said  I  know  they  are  members  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  now  that  you  would  state  the  comparative  results 
which  you  have  obtained  un«!»r  conditions  such  as  you  have  established  in 
your  shop,  as  compared  with  union  conditions.  First,  the  quality  of  the  work 
done. 

Mr.  BAKKR.  Well,  the  Duality  of  work  i>.  no  bejii-r  than  the  union  men  can  do 
<»;•  would  do. 

chairman  WALSH.  In  what  resj 

Mr.  BAKKK.  In  any  capacity.     I  see  no  difTen-ii.v  in  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  don't  see  any  difference  in  it? 

Mr.  BAKKR.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Xow,  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  work. 

Mr.  BAKKK.  Well,  the  quantity  of  the  work  is  regulated  by  us.  We  hire  a 
man.  if  we  begin  anything  that  we  can  manufacture ;  where  we  are  running 
along  making  the  same  thing  over  and  over,  they  very  soon  get  used  to  about 
so  much  as  a  day's  work,  and  we  gem-rally  get  that  regularly.  But  under 
union  conditions,  when  they  see  n't,  without  our  knowledge,  notwithstanding 
what  our  costs  were,  or  what  our  contracts  were  ahead,  if  they  see  fit  to  reduce 
say  from  nine  to  six,  why  she  won't  be  but  six,  and  there  was  no  way  of  chang- 
ing it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  you  did  find,  did  you,  under  union  conditions,  that 
your  product  was  limited? 

Mr.  BAKKR.  Very  limited  in  anything  that  was  made  over  and  over  again. 
Of  course,  where  we  are  doing  job  work  or  manufacturing  special  machinery, 
isad  nothing  to  go  by  to  guide  them. 

chairman  WALSH.  What  has  been  your  observation  with  reference  to  the 
cost  of  work  under  the  two  systems? 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Why,  as  far  as  we  arc  able  to  compare,  it  is  about  the  same;  if 
anything  a  little  bit  bolter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Mr.  BAKER.  A  little  better,  because  we  can  depend  upon  it.  We  know  what 
we  can  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  the  cost  of  your  product  ion  is  not  so  great,  you  think, 
as  under  union  conditions? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  don't  know.  I  never  had  very  much  chance  to  compare,  because 
our  union  conditions,  as  I  say.  existed  a  way  hack  in  1886,  and  since  that  time — 
and  our  business  was  very  small  at  that  lime. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  Anil  you  have  had  no  opportunity  for  comparing  it  with 
shops  in  which  they  have  union  conditions? 

Mr.  BAKKK.  No;  the  only  chance  I  have,  of  course,  is  to  Compare  with  com- 
pel hive  prices  we  have  to  go  up  against  from  other  sections. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  are  you  a  member  of  the  National  Erectors*  Asso- 
ciation? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  in  the  founders'  association,  do  yon  keep  any  list  of 
employees,  of  prospective  employees? 

Mr.  BAKKK.  How  do  you  mean,  a  list  of  them? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  the  direct  question:  is  there  any 
limitation  upon  the  men  changing  their  positions  from  one  place  to  the  other? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Not  that  I   know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  keep' a  list  of  the  names  of  employees  which  you 
exchange  with  other  employers,  showing  that  men 

Mr.  BAKER.  Well,  we  have  our  pay  roll. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sir? 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  have  our  pay  roll ;  that  is  the  only  list  that  we  have. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  do  you  furnish  that  to  any  other  employers  in  your 
association  ? 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  furnish  it  to  the  association,  the  molders  here  only. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  that  is,  it  goes  to  the  officers  of  the  association,  but 
does  that  contain  a  statement  as  to  the  resignation  and  discharge  of  employees? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  sir.  I  might  make  that  clear  to  you  in  this  way :  The 
founders  employers'  association  maintains  through  its  secretary  an  employment 
bureau,  and,  for  his  benefit,  he  gets  from  our  foreman  or  timekeeper  at  our  place 
a  list  of  the  molders  in  that  department. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  is  there  any  other  exchange  of  that  kind  of  any 
others  except  the  molders? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Only  the  molders.  as  far  as  I  know.  And  if  we  are  a  little  hit 
slack,  as  foundries  do,  they  are  busy  and  slack,  and  we  are  going  to  lay  off  a 
man  or  two,  why  our  foreman  would  so  notify  the  secretary:  "In  a  couple  of 
days  we  are  going  to  lay  off  Bill  Jones."  "All  right,  here  is  one  of  the  other 
shops  have  been  asking  for  men.  I  can  place  him  to-morrow."  He  gets  In 
touch  with  Bill  Jones  and  says,  "  Mr.  So-and-so  can  place  you,"  and  he  goes 
right  down  there.  Instead  of  walking  around  the  streets,  he  knows  to-morrow 
morning,  two  days  before  he  is  laid  off,  that  he  can  continue  there  if  he  wants 
to.  If  he  don't  want  to,  he  don't  have  to. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  send  a  list  to  any  others  than  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all  confined  to  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  a  man  is  discharged,  is  the  reason  given  to  the 
association  for  his  discharge? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  laid  off  or  that  he  is  dis- 
charged ? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Why.  I  don't  know  of  any  complaint  of  that  kind  being  made 
that  we  got. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  is  a  complaint.  I  just  want  to 
know  the  character  and  extent  of  the  information  that  you  give  about  the  em- 
ployees. Is  there  anything  other  than  what  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  has  been  very  rare  the  time  that  a  molder  has  been  dis- 
charged. I  don't  recall  any  time.  There  is  work  enough  here  in  one  shop  or 
the  other  to  keep  them  busy  all  the  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  anything 
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Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  remember  now  a  case  in  our  place;  one  of  our  men  was  dis- 
charged for  drunkenness.  He  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  overcome  that  habit. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  that  information  given  to  the  association? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  given. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  recall  any  other  case  in  which  the  reason  for  the 
discharge  was  given;  for  instance,  if  a  man  was  known  to  be  an  advocate  of 
union  labor,  would  that  fact  be  given  so  that  he  might  perhaps  be  discriminated 
against  by  another  shop? 

Mr.  UAKER.  Well,  I  have  stated  that  clearly,  that  I  think  all  members  of  our 
association  try  all  the  means  they  can  to  find  out  whether  a  man  is  a  union  or 
a  nonunion  man.  That  is  very  evident  as  soon  as  a  man  goes  to  work  in  the 
shop,  for  he  starts  right  in  to  worm  right  into  the  rest  of  them  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  you  find  a  man  is  starting  to  worm  into  the  others, 
what  do  you  do  with  him? 

Mr.  BAKER.  When  we  are  laying  off  men.  he  would  be  the  first  man.  We 
give  piviVivnce  to  the  other  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  you  do  that,  do  you  notify  the  association  that  that 
man  is  an  agitator,  a  man  that  is  trying  to  worm  into  the  workers  and  perfect 
an  organization? 

Mr.  BAKKI;.  Why.  the  secretary  might  a>k  our  foreman  why  he  was  laid  off, 
and  he  probably  would  tell  him  that,  but  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  ^Is  it  done  in  writing? 
.  BAKKI:.  Xo.  sir! 

Chairman  WAI.MJ.  Are  any  of  the  reasons  given  in  writing? 

Mr.  r>AKi;i;.    Not  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  your  foreman  does 
notify  the  secretary  by  word  of  mouth  that  such  is  the  reason  for  this  man 
being  laid  off? 

Mr.  BAKKI:.  I  know  that  our  foreman  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  secn- 
tary  of  the  association. 

Chairman   WAI.SH.  And   keeps  him  in  touch  with  cases  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  the  men  that  are  agitators  and  likely  to  become  so? 

Mr.  BAKKI;.   1  don't  think  they  go  that  far. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  don't  go  as  far  a<  likely  to  become  so? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No;  we  are  avoiding  the  union,  we  simply  want  them  to  let  us 
alone.  They  are  trying  to  worm  into  us  all  the  time. 

Chairman  WAI  SH.  They  are  organizing  all  the  time? 

Mr.  BAKE!!.  All  the  time.  We  have  four  or  I'm*  mohlers  and  some  pipe 
men  and  some  structural  men  which  are  in  there  now  that  I  know  they  are 
union  men. 

Chairman  WAI.^PT.  Is  there  anything  that  ha-  not  1,,-rii  specifically  asked  you 
that  you  would  like  to  mention,  thai  you.  think  would  be  of  value  to  us?  You 
understand  the  scope  of  our  investigation.  If  so,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
state  it. 

Mr.  BAKKI:.  Xo  :  I  can't  think  of  anything. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point,  then,  the  hearing  will  stand  adjourned 
until  2  o'clock. 

Tf  you  will,  kindly  come  back  at  2  o'clock  and  resume  the  stand. 

Mr.  BAKKI:.  All  right. 

(Whereupon  at  12.30  o'do.-k  p.  m.  on  this.  Wednesday,  the  9th  day  of 
September,  1914,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  in.  of  the  same 
day.) 

AFTKK   RKfKSS 2   P.   M. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Present,  as  before. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Baker,  will  you  take  the  stand? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  FRED  L.  BAKER— Continued. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Mr.  Baker,  from  the  declaration  that  you  made 
in  regard  to  the  hiring  of  men,  I  assume  that  you  do  not  hold  any  of  this  idea 
that  a  good  many  have  testified  to,  that  the  boycott  is  either  un-American, 
unholy,  or  criminal? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  did  not  hear  one  word. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  boycott. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  The  boycott?    Why,  I  had  not  given  that  part  very  much  thought. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  that  has  been  a  loudly  proclaimed  article 
of  faith  with  a  good  many  men  who  opposed  the  union  shop.  But  I  assume 
from  your  statement  with  regard  to  your  own  attitude  that  you  do  not  share  in 
that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  object  to  them  trying  to  boycott  me  if  they  want  to 
and  can  succeed. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  boycott  them? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Why,  I  am  doing  just  as  they  are  doing. 

Commissioner  GAHHETSON.  That  is 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  a  policy  that  I  want  to  run  my  own  business,  and  I 
can't  run  it  with  hired  union  men  because 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  you  recognize  their  right  to  do  just  what 
you  do? 

Mr.-  BAKER.  Absolutely.  We  differ  only  as  to  their  methods ;  if  they  will  let 
me  alone — but  they  want  to  force  me,  force  my  men  that  don't  see  fit  to  join 
their  organization  alone,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  antipicketing  ordinance 
was  passed. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  has  no  bearing  on  the  real  question  of  the 
boycott,  though. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  GAERETSON.  That  is  the  question  of  policy  followed  by  the 
union. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Now,  the  objection  of  your  organizations,  either 
one  of  them,  it  don't  matter  which,  the  molders — what  is  it,  the  inolders  and 
employers? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Founders  and  employers'  associations. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  object  of  that  association  is  to  carry  forward 
and  make  effective  the  beliefs  you  have  announced? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Well,  I  could  not  say  to  that.     I  don't  know  that  their  policy 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  is  the  object  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  organization,  as  I  understand  it — I  have  not  read  the  by- 
laws for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  is  to  foster  the  foundry  industry  and — well, 
follow  it  along  successful  lines  to  success  in  that  line  of  business. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  To  attain  its  object? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  you  question  the  right  of  your  employees,  then, 
to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  any  legitimate  object  which  they  believe 
they  have  in  view? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Not  a  bit.     I  rather  think  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  is  your  attitude,  then,  toward — are  we  to 
understand  your  objection  to  unionism  lies  not  in  the  existence  of  the  union, 
but  in  the  method  \vhich  it  has  in  your  opinion  employed ;  is  that  the  real 
objection  ? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  what  I  said  this  morning. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then,  aside  from  that,  what  would  be  your  atti- 
tude toward  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  never  tried  that ;  I  don't  know.  I  do  not  believe  I  would 
like  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  have  seen  it  carried  on  elsewhere? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  don't  believe  I  would  like  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Either — give  it  its  broadest  sense,  with  the  em- 
ployers organized  as  well  as  the  employees  and  dealing  for  a  craft  or  for  a 
section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  the  employers  I  have  ever  been  associated  with  in  any  organi- 
zation are  not  organized  along  the  same  lines  as  the  workmen  are  in  their 
so-called  unions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  will  cite  you  to  where  it  has  been  carried  prob- 
ably to  its  greatest  perfection.  All  the  railroads  on  this  continent — the  steam 
railroads  are  dealt  for  by  three  associations. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is,  Canada  and  the  States? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  that  type,  which  is  the  most  far-reaching  of 
any  that  I  know  of — the  coal  industry  of  course  only  being  for  a  limited  sc<> 
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tion — does  it  occur  to  you  that  it  has  advantages  that  the  single  railroad  would 
not  have  in  dealing  with  its  own  men? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  that  is  a  good  thing  for  both  employer  and  employee. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  do  you  not  believe  that  in  such — well,  put  it 
in  the  phrase  of  the  man  who  has  been  there — that  it  gets  around  the  hard 
corners  that  arise  in  negotiations  and  takes  personalities  out  of  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct.  I  can  see  very  clearly  where  that  can  be 
applied  to  that  class  of  employment  because  it  is  of  such  a  general  nature  and 
so  many  employees  all  on  a  par. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  And  you  take  your  foundry  association,  all  men 
and  trades  engaged  in  that  craft,  couldn't  it  be  made  reasonably  applicable  on 
precisely  the  same  basis,  we  will  say?  Does  your  industry  here  embrace  the 
county  or  only  the  town? 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  take  in  the  city,  and  there  are  a  few  little  towns  close  by. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  made  me  ask  this  is  in  San  Francisco  they 
seem  to  embrace  the  county  also  and  trans-bay  points.  Here  if  it  only  em- 
braces the  territory  of  the  city  all  the  employers  acting  as  a  unit  in  that  one 
craft,  wouldn't  it  be  perfectly  feasible  to  act  on  that  common  basis? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  would,  I  presume,  if  the  condition  imposed  on  us  was  the  same 
as  on  our  competitors  in  the  Far  Kast.  thos<»  we  have  to  compete  with  where 
the  rates  for  labor  are  le-s  and  when;  the  raw  material  and  the  linished  product 
Takes  tin?  same  rate.  Therefore  the  eastern  manufacturers  can  come  into  this 
market  and  go  into  the  San  Francisco  market  and  compete,  and  if  we  are  tied 
up  in  such  agreements  as  that  we  would  not  be  on  a  par  with  our  competitors, 
and  then  -fore  we  would  have  to  go  out  of  business  as  far  as  the  foundry  was 
concerned 

Commissioner  GAKUKTSON.  Take  all  classes  of  the  trade.  Isn't  it  true  that — 
now,  it  was. testified  In-fore  us  in  ihe  metal  trade — the  manager  of  the  Union 
Iron  Works  gave  testimony? 

Mr.  BAKKI:.    Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  <  ;.\I:KI:-I  snx.  That  with  the  wages  that  were  paid  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  that  era  if.  and  1  assume  they  are  as  hi-rli  as  yours,  if  not  higher. 

Mr.  B  \KEIS.   1    think  they  arc  higher. 

Commissioner  GABMTSON.  That  he  had  no  difficulty,  was  placed  at  no  dis- 
advantage as  against  eastern  bidders.  If  that  statement  is  correct,  is  there 
any  evidence  that  the  San  Francisco  competitor  could  act  injuriously  upon 
you  if  you  dealt  under  the  same  conditions  that  they  deal  under? 

Mr.  BAKKK.  But  we  don't  look  (.«>  San  Fran«-js«-o  territory  for  the  output  of 
our  material— our  product. 

Commissioner  < JAKKKTSOX.  If  you  \vire  at  an  advantage  over  San  Francisco 
you  would  drive  them  out  of  the  competitive  territory,  would  you  not? 

Mr.    I'.AKKi:.  Why,   we  would 

Commissioner   <  JAKKF.TSOX.   Largely. 

Mr.  BAKKK.   We  would  cope  in  there;  yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  d AKKKTSOX.  And  if  they  had  an  advantage  they  would  drive 
you  from  the  competitive  territory. 

Mr.  BAKKK.  Yes,  sir;  exactly:   that,  is  it. 

Commissioner  C,AI;RKTSOX.  The  question,  of  course,  between  yourself  as  a  Pa- 
citic  coast  proposition,  and  !ho  Kast,  is  largely  a  question  of  transportation  and 
pi-ices,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BAKEII.  And   labor. 

Commissioner  GARKKTSOX.  Putting  labor  on  a  parity,  it  is  purely  a  transpor- 
tation question  that  would  stand  between? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSOX.  I  am  only  assuming  this.  The  testimony  in  San 
Francisco  was  to  the  effect  that  only  two  trades  paid  higher  than  the  eastern 
s<-ale.  I  think  I  am  quoting  it  correctly.  There  were  two  trades  in  San  Fran- 
cisco That  paid  less  than  the  East.  The  others  nearly  on  a  parity.  Then  you 
have  no  prejudice  against  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  If  conducted  on  a  closely  organized  basis  on  both 
sides? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  objection  to  anything  that- treats  all  alike — all  fair. 

Commissioner  GARKETSON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else? 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Weinstock  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 
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Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Will  you  again  please  tell  us  how  many  men  you 
have  in  your  employ  now?  You  mentioned  it,  but  I  have  forgotten/ 

Mr.  BAKER.  To-day  I  think  we  have  only  about  260. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  know  what  the  proportion  of  those  em- 
ployees is  that  are  married,  and  what  proportion  is  not? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  could  only  tell  by  looking  over  our  rate  cards. 

Commissioner   WEI  A  STOCK.  Could  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  could  not;  no,  Mr.  Weinstock. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  those  are  owners 
of  homes? 

Mr.  BAKEK.  I  don't  know  that,  either. 

Commissioner  WKLNSTOCK.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  those  are — 
what  the  average  length  of  time  of  your  people  are? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  A  great  many  of  the  faces  I  know  have  been  then-  a  long 
time,  but  I  haven't  any  condensed  records. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Could  you  tabulate  that  for  the  information  of 
the  commission,  the  number  of  married  and  unmarried  men,  the  number  that 
own  their  homes,  and  the  average  length  of  service  of  your  men? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  that  we  could  get  such  a  statement  up. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  If  you  could,  would  you  hand  it  in? 

Mr.  BAKEU.  Yes;  I  will  have  one  of  the  clerks  go  at  that. 

(The  following  statement  was  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr.  Baker:) 

Many  of  our  men  are  working  on  outside  jobs,  away  from  the  city.  We  have 
checked  up  with  those  present,  and  find  that  we  have:  34  who  own  their 
homes  outright,  26  paying  for  their  homes  on  the  installment  plan,  1  owning 
a  lot  and  contemplates  building,  and  9  buying  lots  on  the  installment  plan,  pre- 
paring to  build  later.  To-day  we  have  only  190  on  our  pay  roll — lowest  mark 
for  years.  We  presume  many  of  those  who  are  laying  off  also  own  their  homes, 
or  are  paying  for  them. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  In  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Garretson.  Mr. 
Baker,  you  said  that  you  had  no  objections  to  unionism,  but  you  did  criticixe 
some  of  the  union  methods? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  may  we  ask  you  to  point  out  what,  in  your 
judgment,  are  the  weak  spots  in  unionism,  as  you  see  them? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Of  course  I  can  only  talk  about  the  points  that  affected  us  in 
our  little  trouble.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  way  back  in  1886,  with  my  little 
experience  with  them  then,  it  taught  me  I  could  not  get  along  with  them  as 
they  seemed  to  operate — 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  can  not  catch  that.     Speak  a  little  louder,  please. 

Mr.  BAKEK.  As  they  operated  at  that  time.  And  in  1910,  when  the  strike 
took  place,  prior  to  the  strike  we,  like  others,  received  a  communication.  I 
presume  to  be  the  one  Mr.  Grow  set  forth  this  morning,  setting  forth  what  the 
unions  wanted,  like  to. make  arrangements  with  us  for  that  class  of  employ- 
ment. I  think  I  was  the  one  that  made  the  statement  that  it  was  relegated 
to  the  waste-paper  basket.  The  reason  we  do  that  was  this:  We  had  not  any 
communication  in  the  past  or  any  business  dealings  with  the  union  of  any  kind  ; 
therefore  the  inducements  that  they  held  out  to  us  in  that  circular  were  not 
attractive,  I  did  not  see  where  we  could  benefit  by  adopting  them ;  they  were 
not  along  the  lines  that  had  been — that  we  had  been  used  to  working  on  and 
were  entirely  unsatisfactory,  were  not  given  any  consideration  further  than 
to  check  up  and  find  out  that  they  would  not  suit  our  purposes. 

So  time  went  on  and  I  met,  I  think  in  front  of  our  place  one  day,  I  met 
a  member  of  the  union  who  wanted  to  know  if  a  committee  could  have  a  talk 
with  me.  "Why,"  I  says,  "certainly;  I  will  talk  with  anybody.  What  do  you 
want  to  talk  on?"  He  said,  "I  want  to  talk  about  that  circular."  I  said. 
"  I  don't  care  to  discuss  it  because  we  are  not  in  the  market  for  union  labor." 
And  he  says,  "Then  would  you  object  to  discussing  it  with  a  committee  of  your 
men?"  I  says,  "No;  a  committee  of  our  workmen  are  always  welcome  at  our 
office." 

The  next  morning  a  committee  of  some  12,  I  think  it  was,  asked  to  have  a 
conference  with  me.  It  was  granted.  They  came  into  my  office  and  they 
started  in  to  discuss  the  matter  and  wanted  to  know  if  we  could  get  together 
on  that  circular.  I  stated  my  position  as  plainly  as  I  knew  how,  covering  a 
period  of  about  30  minutes,  and  then  one  or  two  spoke  up  and  said  something, 
and  I  went  further  into  it  and  answered  their  questions  and  told  them  of  our 
position,  just  as  I  am  telling  you,  that  I  could  not  and  I  did  not  care  to  deal 
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with  the  unions,  but  if  they  had  any  grievance  as  our  employees  I  would  bo 
glad,  indeed,  to  take  it  up  with  them  on  that  basis. 

Then  one  of  the  men  turned  around  and  said,  "What  will  we  tell  the  men?" 
I  says.  "  Have  I  sat  hero  for  30  minutes  and  made  our  position  clear  and  you 
haven't  gathered  what  you  can  tell  the  men?"  I  says,  "I  can't  make  it  any 
plainer."  I  said.  "  On  the  other  hand,  wo  are  sending  out  circular  letters  every 
day  setting  forth  our  product  to  different  prospective  consumers,  and  it  goes 
in 'the  waste-paper  basket  when  it  is  not  attractive."  "Well,"  he  says,  "you 
want  to  answer  that  letter."  I  says,  "  I  don't  know  why.  it  comes  to  me  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  lot  lor.  asking  if  they  can't  contract  with  us.  It  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  us.  only  on  the  envelope.  It  is  a  circular  letter  sent  to  everybody." 
And  that  ended  that.  And  a  few  days  after  that  there  was  about  250  men, 
I  should  judge,  appeared  in  front  of  our  place  about  9  o'clock — a  prearranged 
arrangement  from  the  appearance  of  it — and  then  about  5  or  6  men  started 
out  from  the  front  door,  and  a  big  roar  and  clapping  of  hands  and  shouting 
took  place. 

Then  pretty  soon  four  or  five  more  men  walked  out.  They  kept  that  up 
there  until  they  had  taken  out  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  men.  Then  they 
marched  down  the  street.  I  was  curious  to  soe.  whore  they  went.  They  marched 
over  to  tb«'  Wostorn  I'ipo  &  Stool  Co. 

Then  they  walked  over  to  the  Lacy  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Llewllyn  Iron 
Works,  and  so  on.  They  kept  that  up  daily,  getting  every  man  they  could 
induce  to  come  out  by  that  pi-ore**,  of  course  a  timid  man  would  not  stay  at 
work  with  men  in  bodies  of  that  kind  walking  around,  not  knowing  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  them. 

Commissioner  WKIX.STOCK.  That  occurred  in  1910,  you  say? 

Mr.  BAKKK.  1010. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  called  the  metal  trades'  strike? 

Mr.  P>\KKI:.  That  is  called  the  metal  trades'  strike.  That  is  the  great  objec- 
tion I  have  to  the  union  men.  is  that  they  will  not  let  those  that  are  satisfied 
to  work,  alone.  If  they  want  to  induce  them  to  join  the  union,  ami  can  hold 
out  some  advantages  that  the  men  can  see.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  men 
joining.  And  1  don't:  see  why  they  don't  all  join.  From  what  I  have  heard 
this  morning  it  would  appear  that  that  was  the  only  place  for  a  man  to  go  for 
employment 

Commissioner  WMNBTOCK.  One  of  the  ph;ises  of  the  industrial  problem  that 
this  commission  is  called  upon  to  investigate  is  that  of  violence  in  labor  troubles. 
Will  you  toll  this  commission.  Mr.  P>aker,  whether  any  violence  followed  that, 
strike,  and  with  whom  the  responsibility  for  such  violence  rested,  so  far  as 
you  know? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Well,  I  can't  tell  unless — I  would  not  lay  it  to  the  jeweler-*, 
or  the  barbers,  or  the  hotel  keepers,  or  the  bankers  in  town.  I  should  jud^o  it- 
must  conie  from  the  friends  of  the  labor  unions.  They  wore  the  only  ones 
that  seemed  to  bo  marching  around  endeavoring  to  intimidate  the  men  by  their 
presence. 

Commissioner  WKINVPH  K.  Wore  there  any  acts  of  violence  committed  against 
any  of  your  employees? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Well,  I  can't  remember  now.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  that 
going  on.  a  good  many  men  were  got  into  srrtip*. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Do  you  recall  of  any  arrests  that  wore  made  for 
violence  against  any  of  your  employees? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No;  I  can't  say  that  there  was  any  arrests  against  any  of  our 
employees.  There  wore  a  good  many  arrests  made  because  of  the  picketing 
ordnance.  And  I  might  say.  Mr.  Grow  spoke  this  morning  about  going  before 
the  city  council  in  reference  to  the  picketing  ordinance.  He  was  representing, 
as  I  understand,  the  labor  unions  on  the  one  side,  while  I  had  a  hand  in  rep- 
resenting our  association  on  the  other.  And  one  of  his  statements  was  that  the 
unions  were  law-abiding  citizens,  which  we  admitted,  and  the  council  accepted 
as  such.  And  my  statement  was,  if  they  was  law-abiding  citizens,  that  law 
wouldn't  hurt  them.  Why  should  they  object  to  it?  After  the  picketing 
ordinance  was  then  passed,  against  all  the  warnings  of  the  authorities,  they 
insisted  and  persisted  in  continuing  to  picket,  to  picket,  and  continue  picket- 
ing, and  that  was  why  the  authorities  took  up  35  in  front  of  our  place  one 
day  because  they  had  warned  them  on  several  occasions  not  to  persist  in  break- 
ing the  law. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  don't  know  then  from  your  own  knowledge, 
Mr.  Baker,  whether  acts  of  violence  were  committed  against  nonunion  men, 
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whether  there  were  arrests  made  or  whether  there  were  any  convictions  Iliat 
followed  ? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Oh,  yes ;  I  know  of — there  was  only  two  that  I  can  recall. 

Mr.  Grow  told  of  those  this  morning,  with  the  exception  of  one  that,  I  think, 
was  down  to  the  Ornamental  Iron  Works.  The  young  man  admitted  his  guilt 
and  was  fined,  I  think,  30  or  60  days—something  of  that  kind— for  beating  up 
a  man  in  front  of  his  place  of  employment  as  lie  went  in. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Mr.  Grow  told  us  of  his  experience. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Of  his  arrest? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  know  nothing  of  that,  only  indirectly. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Was  that  in  connection  with  one  of  your  men? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No;  I  think  that  wraS  a  man  from  the  Keystone  Iron  Works,  Mr. 
Grow  said. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  see.    So  you  are  not  familial-? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  not  familiar — only  what  I  saw  in  the  newspapers — not  the 
details  of  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  As  an  employer  you  understand,  of  course,  that 
one  of  the  functions  of  this  commission  that  it  is  expected  to  perform — a  re- 
sponsibility put  upon  it  by  Congress — is  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what  are  the 
underlying  causes  in  this  country  for  industrial  unrest.  Now,  with  your  broad 
experience,  Mr.  Baker,  as  an  employer,  and  with  your  knowledge  of  conditions 
generally,  what  in  your  opinion  are  the  underlying  causes  for  industrial  unrest? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  hard  statement  for  me  to  make.  I  have 
ideas  that  there  are  employers,  like  employees,  that  abuse  their  privileges. 
And  I  have  always  been  a  believer  that  if  we  could  have  some  national  law  that 
treated  us  all  alike  to  regulate  many  of  these  abuses — which  I  hope  this  com- 
mission will  find  before  it  terminates  its  work — good  can  come  of  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  among  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
to  the  commission — you  understand,  of  course,  Mr.  Baker,  that  the  members  of 
this  commission  can  not  hope  within  their  inner  consciousness  to  solve  all  these 
problems;  that  we  must  depend  upon  men  like  yourself  and  members  of  labor 
to  help  point  out  the  way  to  us  and  to  aid  us  by  their  suggestions  and  by  their 
advice  and  by  their  experience. 

Now,  one  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  to  this  commission  and  that 
the  commission  has  under  serious  consideration  is  recommending  to  Congress 
the  formation  or  the  creation  of  a  permanent  industrial  commission  who  shall 
be  to  private  industries  what  the  present  mediation  board  is  to  the  transporta- 
tion undertakings ;  that  is,  a  commission  that  shall  be  in  a  position  to  tender 
its  good  offices  in  the  event  of  any  industrial  disputes,  to  both  sides,  and  to  act 
as  mediators,  conciliators,  and,  if  requested  by  both  sides,  to  possibly  act  as 
arbitrators. 

In  your  judgment,  would  a  commission  of  that  sort  be  of  any  value? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  so,  if  it  had  powers  to  enforce  their 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  No ;  without  compulsory  powers. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Without  compulsory  powers?    I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  board  of  mediation  has  no  compulsory  powers 
to-day — the  board  that  is  dealing  with  the  railroad  labor  disputes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Well,  they  could  not  help  but  do  good,  Mr.  Weinstock.  They 
could  not  help  but  do  good. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  So  far  as  you  can  see,  you  think  that  would  be  a 
helpful  situation? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  We  are  also  investigating  into  the  matter  of 
workmen's  compensation,  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  so-called  Boynton  Act  has  been  in  operation 
now  for  eight  months.  It  is  a  compulsory  workmen's  compensation  act.  Will 
you  give  this  commission  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  on  workmen's  compensa- 
tion as  it  has  worked  out  in  the  State  of  California,  whether  you  regard  it  as 
good  or  as  bad  for  the  worker  and  the  employer? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Generally,  I  consider  it  a  very  good  law  for  both  the  employee 
find  the  employer. 

It  is  a  law  that  I  have  been  in  favor  of  something  of  that  kind  for  a  very 
long  time,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  past  for  a  long  period  of  years  we 
carried  our  own  insurance  and  settled  with  our  own  employees  as  best  we 
could,  eliminating  wherever  it  was  possible  the  attorney  that  gets  bold  of 
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them  immediately  after  an  accident  takes  place  and  gets  the  biggest  portion  of 
the  returns;  and  we  have  carried  it  through  insurance  companies.  But  the 
action  for  the  past  eight  months  of  that  law  has  been  very  pleasing  to  us,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  come  pretty  near  knowing  now  what  we  have  to  pay 
and  the  injured  person  knows  what  he  is  going  to  get:  and  there  has  been 
-  \vhere  we  have  been  by  the  law  permitted — not  kept  from  paying  where 
we  know  the  situation.  We  have  taken  an  opportunity  on  our  side  without 

<  Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  you  have  augmented  the  legal  compen- 
sation? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  we  have  advanced  the  money  and  we  have  given  money. 
In  other  words,  some  of  the  employees  we  have  paid  them  the  first  two  weeks' 
salary  that  the  law  provides  we  don't  have  to  pay,  carrying  out  the  policy 
that  we  have  always  carried  out. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  law  a  very  good  one,  and  I  think,  after  the  com- 
mission has  had  a  year's  run  of  that  law,  with  the  experiences  of  their  reports 
that  they  get.  they  will  bo  able  to  suggest  many  remedies  that  will  carry  it 
still  further.  And  I  hope  that  this  commission  will  in  some  way  get  it  to 
not  a  national  law,  but  have  the  different  Siates  adopt  it. 

Commissioner  \VKIXSTOCK.  J  see.  Now,  what  advanlage  have  you  found,  as 
an  employer  and  manufacturer,  tin1  safety  end  of  the  law.  the  law  that  pro- 
vides for  a  safely  department.  th:'t  authorizes  the  commission  to  make  in- 
spections in  shops  and  factories  and  to  aid  the  snfet-y -first  idea?  Has  that 
been  any  advantage  in  your  industry,  so  far  as  you  can  see? 

Mr.  BAKES.  Yes.  yes;  we  have  in  our  plant  a  safety  committee  consisting 
•mo  of  the  nn -is.  our  superintendent,  and  one  of  the  officials  of  our  cor- 
poration, and  we  receive  suggestions  from  all  of  our  men  where  they  can  safe- 
guard any  of  our  machines.  And  in  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  we  have  adopted 
their  ideas.  Some  of  lay  men  have  advanced  some  pretty  good  ideas,  to  the 
extent  that  the  commission,  so  our  secretary  says,  1ms  given  us  something  like 
UO  points. 

Commission  -TOOK.  In  your  insurance  rate? 

.Mr.  BAKI:H.   NO;  credits  tor  the  improvements  made  above  the  average. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  One  criticism  that  was  launched  against  the 
workmen's  compensation  ad  was  that  it  was  putting  a  heavy  burden  upon  in- 
dustry. Have  you  found  that  to  be  so.  ihat  the  burden  has  been  a  heavy  one? 

Mr.  I'.AKi.K.  No;  we  have  not.  The  changes  we  have  made  in  some  instances 
have  been  fairly  expensive,  but  when  you  consider  that  they  are  done  for  the 
inn-pose  of  saving  life  and  limb,  and  it  has  in  a  small  degree  accomplished  that, 
we  have  been  rep:''*!  for  it. 

Commissioner  NY  KIN  STOCK.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  <JAKI:KTSO\.  The  fact  is.  Mr.  Bak«-r.  that  the  man  now  gets 
what  you  formerly  paid  out  instead  of  over  60  per  cent  of  it  being  lost  between 
you  and  him? 

Mr.  I'.AKKK.   1  don't  know  how  much,  but  I  imagine  a  good  deal. 

Commissioner  ( IAKI.KI  sov.  The  testimony  before  all  the  commissions  was 
that  it  has  run  from  IVJ  to  .",<;  cents  of  every  dollar  that  the  employer  paid 
under  the  old  system  only  reached  the  man. 

Mr.   HAKI.K.   Something  like  tl.; 

Commissioner  (  )'CONNKI.I..  1  want  to  get  a  little  information.  Mr.  Baker. 
The  founders'  employment  office,  that  is  carried  on  by  a  secretary  of  the 
association? 

Mr.  BAKKR.  They  have  an  executive  committee  and  a  secretary. 

Commissioner  O'CO.N. \KI.I..  And  there  are  kept  the  records  of  the  various 
molders  who  make  application  for  employment? 

Mi\  BAKEK.   Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  (  )'CONNEI.I..  Do  all  the  mo!ders  employed  by  the  founders  in 
Los  Angeles  make  application  through  that  office? 

Mr.  BAKKR.  They  don't  have  to.  Once  they  go  to  work — if  we  hire  a  molder, 
have  done  many  times,  his  name  is  sent  in  the  next  week  with  the  list 
that  they  make  of  changes,  so  that  they  have  a  complete  record  there  once 
u  week. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  a  molder  is  employed  direct  by  the  employer, 
then  they  furnish  the  office  with  the  information  that  they  have  employed 
such  a  man? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  secretary  gets  the  list  from,  as  I  testified  this  morning, 
the  foreman  or  the  timekeeper,  once  a  week,  I  think  it  is;  something  of 
that  kind. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  don't  know  whether  we  have  the  secretary  of 
that  bureau  subpoenaed  here  or  not.  Do  you  knoxv  whether  they  keep — 

Mr.  BAKKK.  How  i*  that? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  know  whether  they  keep  an  index-card 
system  of  the  molders  in  that  oiliceV 

Mr.  BAKKK.  How  is  that? 

Commissioner  (  >'('O\.\KI.I..  Do  they  keep  a  card  system,  index-card  system,  of 
the  various  employees  of  the  foundries  in  that  general  office? 

Mr.  BAKER.  1  have  never  investigated  that  fact;  I  don't  know  whether 
ihey  have  or  not  ;  they  have  a  record  of  some  kind  there. 

Commissioner  ()'(  IONNI:I.I..  Well,  one  founder  might  hire  an  employee  of 
another  who  desires  to  make  a  change? 

Air.  BAKER.  Certainly. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Any  objection  to  his  making  a  cham 

Mr.  BAKEK.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  an  employee  is  discharged  at  one  foundr.-. 
cause  sufficient  to  the  employer  and  that  cause  made  a  record  at  the  o!Ii;-e 
of   the  agency,    the   employing   agency,    that   reason   is   supplied   to   the   other 
founders,  if  that  makes  an  application  to  another  plant? 

Mr.  BAKEB.  I  think  that  is  a  fact ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  suppose  that  cause  would  be  sufficient  from 
securing  employment  at  .another  plant? 

Mr.   BAKEB.  No ;   not  by   any   means.     I  can  cite  several  cases  where  men 
might   have   a   little  personal  difference   with   the   foreman   at   one   shop   and 
known  to   the  rest  to  be  a  good  workman,   couldn't  get  along ;   that  doesn't 
make  it  so  that  he  could  not  work  other  places ;   the  other  places 
to  got  him.     We  have  several  instances  in  mind  of  that  character. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  the  record  show  that  he  was  discharged  for 
lack  of  turning  out  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  ? 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  no  record  kept  of  anything  of  that  kind — what  a  man 
should  do  for  a  day's  work.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  that.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  individual  shop  foreman  to  handle,  that  feature  of  his  business. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  know  whether  that  office  furnishes  in- 
formation to  similar  offices  located  in  other  towns? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Your  office  is  associated,  I  suppose,  with  the 
National  Founders'  Association,  directly  or  indirectly? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  don't  think  they  are. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  This  morning  you  said  you  were  going  to  furnish 
a  list,  but  can  you  approximately  give  us  the  wages  paid  molders  in  your 
foundry  ? 

Mr.  BAKEB.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  memorandum  here  that  I  made.  We  had 
a  holiday  to-day,  or  I  could  have  gotten  the  list  for  you.  I  just  copied  this 
from  our  pay  roll.  The  highest,  outside  of  our  foreman,  is  44£  cents  an 
hour  and  the  lowest  paid  helper  is  2.~i  cents  ;m  hour. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  do  you  pay  core  makers? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  haven't  got  that  segregated.  I  have  just  taken  the  minimum 
and  maximum  on  the  pay  roll. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Just  this  last  question:  I  understood  you  to  refer 
several  times  to  the  fact  you  had  no  objection  to  the  men  organ! zing,  that  they 
had  the  legal  right  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  to  organize,  and  that  they 
might  be  dealt  with  under  certain  circumstances  if  organized  along  certain 
lines.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  give  this  commission  your  idea  of  what 
kind  of  organization  you  believe  the  wageworkers  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  BAKEB.  Well,  I  have  an  idea  the  wageworkers  should  be  stockholders 
in  certain  corporations  just  as  you  might  be  in  our  corporation,  and  when  our 
corporation  fails  in  its  contract  our  corporation  is  liable  on  its  bond  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  contract  and  we  can  be  reached,  and  the  labor- 
union  contract  is  not  along  that  same  line. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  think,  then,  they  ought  to  be  incorporated  so 
they  would  be  legally  liable? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  that  they  ought  to  be  incorporated. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  So  that  they  might  be  sued  for  damages  or  loss? 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  that  they  could  be  held  to  the  strict  letter  of  their  contract. 

Commissioner  O'COXNELL.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Just  one  question :  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Baker,  how  is 
the  wage  scale  determined  upon  in  your  industry  here?  Does  each  employer 
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fix  his  own  wage  scale  or  does  your  association  lix  ;t  common  wage  scale  by 
which  all  employers  abide? 

Mr.  BAKKK.  Wo  have  no  association  that  deals  with  the  help  in  any  HMO  along 
that  line  or  tixos  any  salary,  except  the  founders  employers'  association  fixed 
;i  minimum  and  maximum  wage  some  years  ago.  The  different  foundries 
have  deviated  from  that  as  they  have  seen  fit  and  at  times  when  they  had  n 
man  that  they  wanted  to  pay  more  they  have  paid  him,  ami  the  record  will 
show  that  when  it  goes  in.  There  is  no  set  and  fast  rule  about  it  as  I  under- 
stand ir.  To-morrow  if  1  saw  lit  to  pay  one  of  my  men  4  or  5  cents  a  pom- 1 
more  and  I  thought  I  was  justified  in  doing  it,  I  would  not  take  it  up  with1 
the  association. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  If  your  competitor  saw  tit  to  pay  him  loss  than 
you  were  paying  him,  would  there  be  any  issue  raised? 

Mr.  HAKKK.  The  man  would  prabably  raise  an  issue. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOOK.   If  the  man  was  willing  to  accept  it? 

Mr.  BAN™.  That  would  ho  his  privilege. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Then,  there  is  really  individual  bargaining  be- 
tween each  employer  and  each  worker? 

Mr.  UAKKIJ.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Commissioner  \V  KIN  STOCK.  And  no  uniformity  among  ontpl" 

Mr.  BAKKK.  Kxeopt  in  a  general  way. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  They  surest,  I  suppose,  that  the  minimum  should 
not  be  below  a  certain  figure  and  the  maximum  should  not  ho  above  a  certain 
figure,  but  it  is  left  to  oarh  employer  to  use  his  own  judgment  and  his  own 
'ion? 

Mr.  I*>AK! :/;.  Y- -.  sir:  and  thar  brings  to  my  mind  a  suggestion,  if  I  may  be 
Itted  10  stall'  now,  what  this  commission  might  do.  i  think  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  rould  be  eliminated,  as  I  said  before,  by  the  employer  that  endeavors 
10  take,  advantage  of  the  workman  under  circumstances  as  an  individual  or 
in  a  locality  by  paying  him  smelly  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  if  liie  Government  should  fix  a  minimum  wage  for  each  craft,  and  lot 
them  pay  as  much  more  as  they  «-an  earn,  and  that  should  )>e  a  fair  living  wag«i. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  That  is,  your  idea  would  be  that  in  order  to 
protect  the  fair  employer  against  unfair  competition 

Mr.  BAKU:.  i:\a<tiy,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  workman,  whether 
union  or  nonunion  man,  who  may  be  in  a  position  where  he  can't  help  himself 
and  ho  has  to  take  it. 

Commissioner  Wi.  .   In  other  words,  as  it  is  to-day,  you  may  be  paying 

your  people  tlie  maximum   w 

Mr.  B.\,.  sir. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  And  your  competitor  across  the  street,  who 
-wants  to  take  advantage  of  the  unemployment  of  men,  may  oqueezo  them? 

Mr.   I'AKKI:.    Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WKI.\SK.<  K.  And  get  them  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  you  are 
paying  your  men  and  that  would  make  competition  bet \veen  von  almost  pro- 
hibit i 

Mr.  BAKKK.  I  wasn't  looking  at  it  in  that  sense.  I  don't  think  that  would 
make  much  difference. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  If  your  competitor  could  got  his  labor  10  or  15 
per  cent  cheaper,  couldn't  he  underbid  you? 

Mr.  BAKKI;.  Me  could. 

Commissioner  WKI.N. STOCK.  And  wouldn't  that  be  unfair  competition? 

Mi.  BAKKI:.    It  would  in  a   locality;  yes,  sir. 

(Vnnmissioner  WKINSTOCK.  In  the  matter  of  efficiency,  has  there  been  any 
attempt  made  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  average  worker  in  San  Fran- 
cisco with  the  efficiency  of  the  average  workman  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  BAKEU.  Not  that  T  know  of. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  The  only  thing  that  there  is  then  is  merely  in- 
dividual opinions  as  to  whether  the  San  Francisco  worker  is  more  or  less  effi- 
cient than  the  Los  Angeles  worker? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  feature  of  it. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  (larrotson  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  <;  In  the  opinion  you  gave  a  moment  ago  in  regard 

to  the  legal  responsibility  of  unions,  Mr.  Baker.  I  suppose  that  opinion 
was  originally  formed  on  what  is  known,  or  based  on  what  is  known,  as  the 
Taft-Vail  decision  in  England? 
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Mr.  BAKER.  No,  sir ;  that  is  simply  just  my  own  idea  of  it. 

Commissioner  I!AKKI:TSO.\.  You  know  in  one  instance  the  employers  collected 
£100,000  cash  against  the  Amalgamated  Railway  service? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  hadn't  heard  of  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSO.X.  They  did.  Do  you  know  what  took  place  immedi- 
ately after  that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSON.  That  collection  took  place  under  the  common-law 
process,  and  there  was  immediately  a  statin*'  exacted  making  that  impossible 
'in  the  future.  That  was  the  English  process.  Do  you  know  any  place  where — • 
bear  in  mind  the  labor  movement  is  older  in  some  places  than  it  is  here.  Do 
you  know  of  any  place  where  there  has  been  a  statute  that  made  such  re- 
covery possible? 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  have  here  in  California,  do  we  not,  a  slatulo  that  you  can't 
pay  less  than  $2  a  day  for  eight  hours? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  spoke  in  regard  to  the  recovery-  of  damages  for 
breach  of  contract  by  unions. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  thought  along  that  line. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  hatters'  case. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  wasn't  founded  on  the  Taft-Vail  decision. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  hasn't  been  collected  yet. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  hasn't  been  collected  yet.  In  regard  to  the 
question  that  Mr.  Weinstock  asked  you  in  regard  to  unrest,  that  brought  to  my 
mind  this — it  is  evident  you  looked  this  situation  over  pretty  broadly — this 
testimony  was  given  before  this  commission :  First,  that  one  of  the  primal 
causes  of  unrest  was  the  widespread  impression — bear  in  mind  that  came  not 
from  a  trade  union  or  employer — the  bald  statement — that  one  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  unrest  was  the  distrust  of  the  courts  and  the  courts'  applica- 
tion of  the  law.  Do  you  believe  that  that  is  an  agency  that  would  enter  into 
the  creation  of  unrest  largely  or  not? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Would  it  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  always  been  taught  to  uphold  the  law  and  abide  by  its 
decision,  and  I  don't  care  to  express  myself. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  was  testified  by  an  officer,  he  is  now  a  prose- 
cuting attorney,  in  answer  to  he  direct  question  whether  the  rich  man  and 
poor  man  had  any  equality  before  the  law,  what  was  the  outgrowth  of  his 
experience,  both  as  prosecutor,  which  he  is  now  in  one  of  the  counties  of  this 
country,  and  as  a  defender  in  his  general  law  practice,  whether  they  had  any 
equality,  and  his  answer  was  unqualifiedly,  "  No."  If  that  condition  does 
exist,  would  it  explain  a  large  part  of  the  unrest,  or  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  could  not  say.  I  think  he  would  be  the  one  to  answer  that. 
That  is  out  of  my  line  entirely.  My  training  is  not  that  way. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  you  believe  that  the  enactment  of  unfair  laws 
would  be  anything  of  a  factor? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  so.     I  sometimes  think  we  have  too  much  law. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all.     Thank  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  correct  a  statement  that  was  made  this  morning?  Mr. 
Grow  stated,  and  in  my  mind  it  left  the  founders  and  employers'  association 
in  a  position  of  repudiating  its  act.  He  said  that  the  strike  was  called  off  at 
our  request.  Now,  what  took  place  was  this — and  that  I  came  forth  and  re- 
pudiated the  acts  of  the  officers.  Well,  Mr.  Haswell  was  passing  Labor  Temple 
one  day,  and  knowing  some. of  the  men  that  worked  in  the  shop  and  had  since 
.ioined  the  union,  they  says,  "  Why  can't  we  talk  with  you,  Mr.  Haswell?" 
"  Well,"  he  says,  "  I  am  not  authorized  to  act."  And  finally  he  agreed  to  go 
in  and  sit  down  and  listen  to  them.  He  did  that,  and  then  reported  that  imme- 
diately, of  course,  to  Mr.  Little,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  Mr. 
Little  said,  "Why,  no;  we  have  no  objection  to  a  committee  coming  up  and 
talking  with  us."  And  the  committee  did  come  up  and  talked,  and  Mr.  Little 
listened  to  what  they  had  to  say.  They  said  they  were  going  to  call  the  strike 
off  anyway — from  Mr.  Little's  statement,  and  they  wanted  to  see  if  there  was 
not  some  way  we  might  get  together.  Mr.  Little  said  he  would  take  it  up  with 
the  association.  Upon  that  they  went  down  and  called  the  strike  off  and  gave 
us  credit  for  making  an  arrangement  with  them,  which  I  never  did,  and  I 
simply  came  out  in  the  papers,  and  made  a  counter  statement  of  the  facts 
which  existed,  which  are  all  of  record. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Baker? 
.Air.  BAKKI;.  Yes,  sir. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Buzzell. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  J.  W.  BUZZELL. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name. 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  J.  W.  Buzzell. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  residence? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  My  residence  or  business?    My  mail  address? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  Imsiness  address. 

Mr.  BUZ/KI.L.  Room  106,  Labor  Temple. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  At  present  secretary  and  business  agent  of  the  metal  trades 
council,  Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  About  four  and  a  half  <»r  live  years;  somewhere  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  occupied  your  present  position? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  About  six  months. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  try  and  pitch  your  voice  higher"?  It  is  very 
difficult  to  hear  up  here,  and  I  know  the  audience  would  like  to  hear  you.  Try 
and  pitch  it  higher. 

Mr.   BUZZELL.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  yon  occupied  your  present  position? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Taking  all  my  time,  about  six  months.  I  have  been  secretary  of 
the  council  for  approximately  a  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prior  to  that  time  did  you  have  any  official  position  with 
c.rirani/.ed  labor? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Recording  secretary  of  the  pattern  makers'  association. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Local? 

.Air.  lir/xKi.L.  Yes,  sir. 

( 'haii-man  WALSH.  Any  other  official  position? 

Mr.  \\\-'/.y.v.\.\..  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  a  pattern  maker  by  trade? 

Mr.  Br/zi-.'.L.   Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  have  worked  at  your  trade  at  what  places? 

Mr.  I'.U/.ZKI  !..  Pretty  nearly  all  over  the  country. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  been  around  a  great  deal? 

Mr.   BUZZKLL.  Yes,   sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  a  native  of  what  State? 

Mr.  BUZZKI.L.  Minnesota. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  worked  as  a  journeyman  in  what  States? 

Mr.  BUZZKLL.  1  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Alabama,  and  1  have  been  through 
the  South  and  Mexico  and  the  Eastern  Slates  and  Middle  States,  and  Southwest, 
and  as  far  north  as  Redding,  Cal.,  but  not  through  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and 
Montana. 

("naii-man  WALSH.  A  list  of  questions,  I  believe,  was  submitted  to  you. 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  I  believe  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  we  want  you  to  direct  your  attention  to  par- 
ticularly is  a  comparative  exposition  of  the  working  conditions  under  union  and 
so-called  open-shop  conditions,  or  under  union  and  nonunion  conditions.  First, 
as  to  wages  and  hours,  and,  of  course,  that  is  confined  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  That  is  confined  to  Los  Angeles  entirely? 

Chairman  WALSH.  First  it  is. 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  I  see.    You  want  me  to  go  ahead  now? 

( 'hairman  WALSH.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  In  the  metal  trades  in  Los  Angeles,  in  which  I  am  more  familiar 
than  I  am  in  other  lines,  the  so-called  open  shop — there  are  no  open  shops,  union 
or  nonunion,  but  in  the  so-called  open  shops  the  conditions  under  which  the  men 
work  are  comparatively,  in  my  own  language,  rotten. 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  nonunion  shop  a  man  starts  out  to — 
a  journeyman  starts  out  to  hunt  work,  and  in  this  city  ever  since  the  strike 
in  1904  of  the  molders  was  called  off,  particularly  the  molders  and  pattern 
makers,  the  pattern  makers  not  as  bad  as  the  molders,  they  have  been  told 
when  they  go  into  a  shop,  if  they  are  strangers  in  the  town,  about  the  first 
question  that  is  asked,  "Where  are  you  from?  Do  you  belong  to  the  union? 
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Have  you  been  to  see  Mr.  ?  " — it  used  to  be  Mr.  Anthony,  and  now  it  is  Has- 
well.  They  will  give  you  a  card  to  Mr.  Haswell,  with  the  name  and  address 
on  and  you  are  told  to  proceed  to  that  office,  which  is  in  the  Bryson  Building, 
on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Spring  Streets. 

My  experience  on  two  or  three  different  occasions  going  up  there — I  have  been 
there  at  different  lapses  of  time — has  been  always  about  the  same.  I  have 
dressed  differently ;  I  have  gone  up  there,  I  will  admit,  to  find  out  if  there 
is  any  difference  in  the  tactics  used ;  I  have  given  different  names  at  different 
times.  The  tactics  are  always  the  same.  You  are  asked  "  "Where  are  you 
from?  Do  you  belong  to  the  union?  "  On  one  occasion  I  asked  him  if  that  made 
any  difference.  I  said,  "I  have  belonged  to  the  union;  I  have  been  down  in 
Mexico  for  the  last  couple  of  years;  been  suspended  since  I  was  down  there; 
I  always  carried  a  curd  when  I  was  around  when  there  was  a  local,  and  I 
naturally  expected  when  I  got  back  on  the  coast  to  get  reinstated."  I  was 
advised  by  Mr.  Haswell  if  I  wanted  work  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  I  should 
forget  that,  but  when  I  got  to  San  Francisco — San  Francisco  was  the  union 
town — why,  it  would  probably  be  to  my  advantage  to  get  reinstated,  but  not  to 
do  it  until  I  got  there. 

Now,  the  molders  up  until  recently,  more  recently  where  there  have  been  a 
few  small  shops  that  have  made  competition  rather  keen  among  the  owners  for 
the  small-shop  work,  have  maintained  what  was  practically  a  maximum  rate 
for  molders.  They  maintained  that  maximum  rate  through  the  method  that 
they  used,  and,  by  the  way,  they  have  got  the  business-agent  system  down 
fine  in  the  foundrymen's  association.  They  have  a  business  agent,  what  we 
call  a  business  agent,  they  have  a  secretary,  and  when  a  mokler  goes  there  he 
gives  his  personal  record.  That  is  the  first  thing,  and  if  my  observation  has 
been  correct — I  have  tried  my  best  to  see — they  have  different  colored  cards 
that  they  have  different  men's  names  on,  and  my  observation  has  been  that 
the  molders  who  have  been  at  all  active  in  the  labor  movement,  whether  it  was 
coincident  or  intentional,  have  been  the  ones  that  loafed.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
the  men  with  families  loafed  just  about  so  long  and  then  they  are  given  a  little 
work.  Then  they  loaf  again.  And  men  have  come  on  different  occasions — I 
can't  prove  that,  but  in  one  instance  in  Mr.  Baker's  shop  a  man  came  down 
to  the  temple,  and  he  made  a  kick — by  the  way,  the  man  was  not  in  good  stand- 
ing in  the  molders'  union  at  the  time,  either — that  he  had  been  offered — I 
believe  he  was  getting  37£  cents  an  hour  in  the  Baker  foundry,  and  he  had 
been  offered  40  cents  in  another  shop,  and  he  quit  to  go  down  and  take  that 
job,  and  he  took  his  tools  into  the  shop  one  day  figuring  on  starting  the  next, 
or  went  to  go  in  to  work,  when  he  was  asked  why  he  left  the  Baker  shop. 
That  was  the  second  time  he  went  into  the  shop;  whether  he  took  his  tools 
or  whether  he  went  to  work,  I  don't  know.  He  was  asked  why  he  quit  Baker's 
shop,  the  ironworks,  and  he  naturally  told  them  that  he  was  offered  more. 
He  was  not  getting  as  much  money  as  he  was  offered  here.  Well,  they  told 
him  that  Mr.  Baker  objected  to  him  going  somewhere  else,  and  he  went  back 
to  Baker,  and  he  didn't  want  to  go. 

Now,  through  the  metal  trades'  strike,  or  leading  up  to  the  metal  trades' 
strike,  the  foundry  employers'  association,  they  worked  that  business-agent 
system  down  pretty  nicely,  with  the  result  that  the  molders — there  were  no 
union  shops  for  molders  in  the  town,  except  probably  a  molder  who  was  a 
member  of  a  molders'  union,  running  a  brass  shop  where  he  hired  one  man, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  was  working  under  union  conditions. 

The  molders  in  Los  Angeles  work  for  27£  cents  to  37£  cents  an  hour,  day- 
work,  9  and  10  hours  a  day.  Some  few  might  get  as  high  as  40.  Mr.  Baker 
said  he  had  one  now  getting  44;  perhaps  there  are  a  few,  but  not  many  in- 
stances of  men  getting  near  that  except  maybe  those  that  keep  their  eyes  and 
ears  open  amongst  the  other  molders.  The  molders— and  I  want  to  talk  quite  a 
little  on  the  molders — the  molders  started  to  organize  again,  actively  organize, 
in  about  1908  or  1909,  and  there  are  many  men  that  left  here  because  of  the 
effects  of  that  organization.  Mr.  Baker  says  he  has  several  of  there  working 
in  his  shop  now  that  are  trying  to  organize.  He  may  have  but  they  won't 
stay  very  long,  I  don't  think.  But.  anyhow,  the  molders,  when  they  went  on 
a  strike  here  in  1910.  when  they  had  quite  a  large  membership  of  240,  I  think, 
two  hundred  and  some  odd,  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  cases  where 
those  molders  have  ever  been  able  to  get  back  to  work  in  any  of  the  shops  that 
were  running  at  that  time:  probably  a  dozen— somewhere  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. To-day  the  conditions  are  in  some  respects  worse  in  ordinary  times; 
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the  molders  don't  have  many  written  agreements.  As  I  understand,  they  don't 
have  many  agreements  with  the  foundry  men  anywhere  except  in  the  stove- 
plate  business.  An  then  the  agreements  are  more  or  less  understandings. 

In  a  union  shop  where  the  molders  have  a  recognized  shop  committee  to 
handle  the  work  and  any  petty  grievances  that  may  come  up,  all  things  are 
settled  between  the  boss  of  the  foundry  himself  and  the  committee.  Wages  are 
generally  established  at  a  minimum  rate,  with  a  sliding  scale,  and  it  slides 
upward  and  not  downward.  And  the  hours  are  recognized,  being  8,  9,  or  10, 
as  the  case  might  be.  The  minimum  wage  is  for  the  given  hours  per  day  that 
is  customary  in  the  given  shop.  All  work  that  is  in  a  foundry  that  they  term 
late  in  pouring  off — that  is,  in  casting  their  work  at  night — they  get  paid  in 
some  places;  they  take  15  minutes,  and  they  get  paid  for  that  work;  if  they 
are  half  an  hour  overtime,  they  get  time  and  a  half  overtime.  They  quit 
molding  when  the  wind  goes  on  in  most  cases.  The  blast  goes  on  and  they 
clear  up  their  floor  to  get  ready  to  pour  off,  so  that  everything  will  be  out  of 
the  way  when  they  get  to  carrying  iron.  In  Los  Angeles — in  a  foundry  there — 
the  men  mold  until  all  day  long  in  most  instances  and  the  helpers  carry  their 
iron  in  some  instances.  In  some  instances  the  molders  mold  nine  hours 
and  afterwards  they  got  straight  time  for  overtime  unless  they  work  an 
hour  and  a  half.  I  know  several  cases  over  here,  although  I  can't  prove  it, 
but  I  can  bring  the  witnesses. 

Now.  Mr.  Grow  handled  the  machinists  fairly  well.     The  pattern  makers  up 
until  the  strike,  being  small  in  number  in  the  city  and  naturally  small  in  pro- 
portion to  other  mechanics,  they  had  a  good  deal,  a  little  bit  better  handle  on 
the  situation,  and  as  the  business  has  gradually  developed  into  what  we  call 
imp  business  insioad  «:f  foundry  shops  here,  we  had  the  situation  fairly 
well  in  hand  when  the  metal   trades'  strike  came  on.     And  during  the  metal 
trades'  strike  we  liguivii  it  would  be  poor  policy  to  strike  the  foundry  shops  and 
not  the  job  shops,  so  that  one  struck  and  then  the  pattern  shops,  and  to-day 
are  practically  back  to  where  they  were  before  the  strike. 

The  boiler  makers  and  blacksmiths,  the  relative  wages  and  hours  here  are 

haul  t<»  say  ;  what  they  claim  for  a  scale,  and  what  they  get,  are  widely  differ- 

The  boiler  makers  want  50  cents.     They  claim  a  scale  of  50  cents  an  hour. 

You  will  find  boiler  makers  working  in  the  city  for  any  rate  the  boss  can  get 

them  for.     r.lacksmiths  a  good  deal  the  same  way. 

,  then,  the  conditions  in  the  so-called  open  shop  are  these  compared  with 
the  conditions  in  the  union  shop.  They  have  no  wage  scale;  they  have  no 
agreement  or  no  understanding  as  to  what  the  standard  of  efficiency  shall  be.  In 
Other  words,  when  a  mechanic,  a  journeyman,  starts  out  to  look  for  a  job,  after 
being  asked  the  usual  first  two  questions,  "  Where  do  you  work  and  do  you  belong 
to  the  union?"  Then  a  few  questions;  sometimes  "Why  did  you  leave  the  last 
place?  "  Very  often  that  is  not  asked.  Then  "  You  can  start  in  the  morning."  And 
ihvavs  make  the  man  ask  the  question  first  "  What  are  you  going  to  pay?" 
then  they  pay  what  you  are  worth.  Well,  if  a  man  is  inclined  to  argue, 
the  answer  is  the  foreman  will  do  the  judging,  if  the  man  asks  him  who  is  going 
to  be  the  judge  of  what  he  is  worth.  If  a  man  sets  out  for  a  scale,  he  probably 
in  some  instances  gets  it,  and  in  some  instances  he  don't.  It  depends  a  good 
deal  on,  as  Mr.  Baker's  superintendent  told  a  pattern  maker,  Mr.  Rowe.  last: 
winter,  in  .January:  1  heard  that  they  wanted  a  pattern  maker  at  Baker's,  and 
I  wanted  to  get  a  man  in  there  and  sent  Rowe  down  to  apply  for  the  job.  He 
was  asked  the  usual  question  by  the  superintendent  in  the  office,  and  he  was 
told  he  could  go  to  work.  He  asked  about  the  money.  They  offered  him  40 
cents  an  hour  and  he  had  been  used  to  getting  55  to  62,  and  naturally  objected 
to  40  cents.  Mr.  Baker,  or  rather  the  superintendent — I  take  it  for  granted  the 
superintendent;  I  wasn't  along  and  I  don't  know  whether  Baker  himself  or  not, 
but  he  did  not  argue  much  about  it.  He  simply  told  Rowe  that  if  he  would 
come  down  there  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  instead  of  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  see  the  bunch  of  men  who  would  be  tickled  to  work  for  less  than 
40  cents,  he  would  change  his  mind;  he  wouldn't  argue  about  it  if  he  wanted 
the  job  very  bad. 

Now,  those  conditions  are  general.  Generally  speaking,  that  is  about  the 
condition  that  prevails  in  the  so-called  open  shop. 

In  the  union  shop  we  naturally  have,  even  where  there  are  no  written 
agreements,  as  is  the  case  here,  even  in  some  of  the  foundries  and  pattern 
shops,  we  have  an  understanding;  we  know  what  the  bottom-price  wage  is. 
A  man  when  he  goes  in  to  get  a  job  he  is  not  asked,  "  Do  you  carry  a  card ; 
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where  do  you  work?"  Written  references  in  places  of  that  kind  are  not  much 
good,  because  if  the  man  is  competent,  a  competent  mechanic,  it  don't  take  the 
foreman  over  a  half  a  day  to  judge  his  capability.  In  the  union  shop  a  man 
has  to,  as  a  rule,  be  given  a  reasonable  excuse  for  being  dischrged  when  he 
is  discharged.  In  a  nonunion  shop  he  is  simply  handed  his  time  and  told  they 
don't  need  him  any  longer.  "  We  don't  need  you  any  longer,  Jimmie ;  you  can 
drop  around  some  other  time." 

Now,  to  show  some  more  methods,  one  that  I  overlooked  here.  There  is 
the  machinist  that  came  out  of  Lewellyn's,  named  Hilton.  On  several  occasions, 
after  the  strike  was  over,  he  applied  at  Lewellyn's  for  a  job.  The  foreman 
down  there  told  him,  "  Of  course,  you  will  understand  the  situation,  Wash  " — 
his  name  was  Washington,  his  first  name,  and  everybody  called  him  Wash — 
"  You  will  understand  the  situation,  Wash.  It  will  be  quite  a  while  before  I 
can  put  you  in,  but  come  back  again."  And  one  day  after  he  had  been  down 
there  on  several  occasions,  he  told  him :  "  Wash,  you  and  I  are  pretty  good 
friends  for  a  long  time,  and  I  don't  like  to  fool  you  any  longer.  I  was  told  in 
the  office  to  keep  you  and  the  rest  coming  just  as  often  as  we  could  get  you  to 
run  down,  but  you  will  never  get  a  job.  So,  now,  I  don't  want  you  to  come  any 
more,  because  you  are  only  wasting  your  time." 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  little  on  the  policing  here — I  overlooked  a  couple  of 
things.  In  the  summer  of  1910,  I  believe  it  was — what  I  am  getting  at  is  this — 
it  has  been  stated  here  that  they  used  the  police  to  protect  the  property,  and 
we,  or  I  do,  at  least,  do  not  think  that  they  were  used  to  protect  property,  but 
to  picket  shops  for  the  employers  during  the  strikes. 

In  the  summer  of  1910,  this  same  man  Hilton,  who  was  rather  an  old  man, 
and  a  man  named  George  Lockhead,  were  alone  down  near  the  Union  Tool 
on  Palmetto  Street.  They  spoke  to  a  couple  of  men,  and  it  happened  that 
they  were  alone,  a  couple  of  the  bad  ones  in  there  that  found  it  out,  and  they 
came  out  after  these  two  men,  quite  a  number  of  strike  breakers  in  the  shop. 
Mr.  Grow,  who  was  down  there  to  kind  of  look  over  the  pickets,  heard  of 
some  one  that  there  was  a  riot  going  on  down  the  street,  and  he  run  down  the 
street  to  where  Hilton  and  Lockhead  were  to  get  them  out  of  the  corner 
they  were  in,  so  that  these  fellows  could  not  catch  them,  and  merely — I  can't 
explain  it  no  other  way — by  his  personality  he  stopped  that  crowd  by  standing 
and  talking  to  them.  While  he  was  standing  the  crowd  opened  up  and 
a  policeman  with  badge  No.  219  ran  through  the  crowd.  Grow  rather  let 
up  in  his  attitude,  because  he  thought  the  policeman  had  come  to  stop  the 
row,  but  the  policeman — he  found  out  the  policeman  didn't  come  to  protect 
him,  Hilton,  and  Lockhead,  but  he  took  Grow  and  beat  him,  hit  him  several 
times,  in  fact,  Grow  went  down  for  the  count  pretty  near,  with  the  ordinary 
night  stick.  And  in  many  instances  policing  was  off  during  the  time.  I  could 
name  instance  after  instance  where  the  police — 

Chairman  WALSH.  Without  giving  particular  instances  or  the  details,  just 
sketch  and  show  were  there  many  of  few. 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  There  were  many  instances  just  like  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  claimed,  then,  that  the  police  sided  with  the  other 
side;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  that  the  police  were  used  for  pickets  for  the 
employers,  and  nothing  else.  That  is  my  belief  in  the  matter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  haven't  finished  yet? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  I  just  want  that  point  under  the  first  three  questions.  Safety 
and  sanitary  conditions:  I  have  only  this  to  say,  that  in  the  ordinary  manu- 
facturing establishment  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  hazard  or  dangerous  occu- 
pation. In  the  union  shop  my  experience  has  been  on  two  or  three  different 
occasions  that  if  there  was  something  that  apparently  did  not  go  for  the  safety 
of  the  men,  when  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  management  or  to  the  foreman, 
it  was  not  made  as  a  request  that  it  be  fixed,  but  it  was  made  as  man  to  man. 
And  it  was  usually  attended  to.  If  there  were  two  or  three  screws  loose,  or 
anything  liable  to  come  out,  or  the  shaper  used  in  the  pattern  shop,  if  the  bear- 
ings were  worn  and  needed  babbeting  or  an  iron  belt  over  a  slippery  floor  and 
a  man  likely  to  slip  and  fall,  go  and  get  those  things  remedied. 

Now,  I  have  seen  them  in  nonunion  shops  here  in  Los  Angeles  and  in  other 
places  where  if  a  man  made  a  complaint  like  that  he  was  told  in  rather  strenu- 
ous language  to  attend  to  his  o\vn  business.  And  in  one  case  in  the  Up-to-Date 
Pattern  Shop  here  last  January  they  had  some  complaint  from  smoke  and  gas 
that  came  up  out  of  the  Acme  Brass  Foundry  underneath.  They  made  a  kick 
about  the  gas  over  at  the  Fulton  Engine  Works.  The  gas  floated  over  there. 
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They  raised  the  stacks,  ami  they  then  found  the  sparks  descended  from  the 
brass  furnace  and  dropped  into  the  pattern  shop.  And  they  was  going  to  put  a 
screen  onto  it.  Instead  of  putting  a  hood  screen  on  it  that  would  cost  a  couple 
of  dollars  they  made  an  ordinary  screen  and  put  it  on  top  of  the  smokestack, 
with  the  result  that  the  gas  comes  out  from  the  furnace  up  through  the  floor 
into  the  pattern  shop.  That  was  about  the  time  of  the  start  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  compensation  law.  Mr.  Mason,  who  was  then  proprietor — now  he  is 
only  part  owner — of  the  Up-to-Date  Pattern  Shop,  boxed  up  his  machinery,  and 
ir  cost  him  a  little  bit  of  money,  and  he  was  a  little  sore  to  say  the  least. 
And  then  an  argument  over  this  gas  where  two  or  three  men  were  made  sick 
and  had  to  go  home  came  up,  and  he  called  them  up  into  the  office  one  day  at 
noon.  And  he  says,  "  Shut  the  door.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  fellows."  And  he 
j/ave  them  quite  a  lecture  on  what  they  should  do,  if  there  was  anything  wrong 
in  the  shop,  for  perhaps  three  or  four  minutes.  Then  he  wound  up  by  saying ; 
he  says,  "  You  people  undoubtedly  know  who  made  this  compensation  law, 
and,"  he  says,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  right  now  I  don't  know  whether  any  of  you 
are  lined  up  that  way  or  not,  but  if  there  is  any  man  amongst  you  that  is  not 
satisfied  with  this  shop,  with  that  gas  that  comes  up  through  the  floor,  with  the 
wages  or  anything  else  in  this  shop,  you  will  do  me  a  favor  and  you  will  be 
letter  off  yourself  if  you  will  quietly  pack  your  tools  and  come  in  the  office  and 
get  your  money  and  disappear."  In  other  words,  through  the  individual  bar- 
gaining in  that  case,  if  they  didn't  like  it  they  could  beat  it. 

That  is  about  all  that  I  would  like  to  say. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  did  you  want  to  make  some  comparison  bet\vecn 
union  and  nonunion  shops? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Ye*.  *>ir:  just  in  Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  confined  you  to  that  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Br/zELL.  I  should  like  to;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good.  Just  proceed.  Do  it  as  concisely  as  possible, 
but  as  exhaustively  as  you  need. 

Mr.  BUHZLLL.  I  would  do  it  more  with  figures  than  anything  else. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  right. 

Mr.  I  JIT/BELL.  The  difference  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  where  rail- 
road facilities,  classes  of  work,  and  that  like  are  a  great  deal  alike,  our  sta- 
-  show  that  in  San  Francisco  the  pattern  makers  are  working  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  a  $5  minimum  rate.  In  Los  Angeles  they  work  nine  hours,  one 
simp  nine  hours  and  :i  half,  ami  in  a  couple  of  shops  eight  hours  for  about  what- 
ever the  boss  can  get  them  to  work  for.  To  go  a  little  farther  east :  In  St.  Louis 
the  pattern  makers  make  in  what  we  term  foundry  shops,  where  it  is  generally 
understood  a  man  does  not  have  to  work  quite  so  hard,  48  to  50  cents  an 
hour,  nine-hour  day.  In  the  job  shops  in  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  they  get  from 
54£  to  58  cents  for  jm  eight-hour  day.  The  molders  in  St.  Louis  get  $4  or  $4.25 
as  a  rate,  and  a  great  niuny  men  as  high  as  $4.75  for  a  nine-hour  day.  I  will 
venture  to  say  there  are  not  a  half  dozen  molders  in  this  town  that  get  over 
4O  cents.  In  Texas,  along  ihc  same  line  of  work,  a  good  deal  the  same  competi- 
tion, molders  and  machinists  and  pattern  makers  will  average  from  $3.75  to 
$5  a  day  for  an  oight  and  nine  hour  day  work.  In  an  around  Los  Angeles  wo 
liml  boiler  makers  and  lank  builders  working  all  kinds  of  rates — $2.50  a  day 
to  $4.50  for  the  same  class  of  work.  In  northern  California,  in  Bakersfield, 
from  Bakersfield  north  and  through  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  Texas,  and  southwest, 
the  same  class  of  work,  they  work  eight  hours  for  $4  and  $5.50  a  day. 

I  think  that  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Weinstock  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

Commissioner  WEIN  STOCK.  Have  you  the  San  Francisco  wage  scale  in  the 
metal  trades;  have  you  a  copy  of  it  here? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Not  entirely.  Most  of  that — some  of  that  is  from  memory.  I 
was  in  San  Francisco  and  in  that  strike  when  the  wage  scale  was  up. 

Commissioner  WEIN STOCK.  Now,  in  the  metal  trades  there  are  how  many 
different  crafts? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Practically  what  is  known  as  the  metal  trades — machinists, 
boiler  makers,  blacksmiths,  and  sometimes  metal  polishers. 

Commissioner  WEIN  STOCK.  What  is  the  minimum  for  machinists? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  I  believe. 

Commissioner  WEIX STOCK.  Is  that  the  minimum? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  That  is  the  minimum. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  Has  it  been  changed  recently? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  I  was  a  member  of  )!>;'  conciliation   b 
that  dealt  with  that  two  or  three  years  ago  in  San  Francisco;  but  my  recol- 
lection is  that  the  minimum  for  machinists  was  $3.50,  so  that  there  either  has 
been  a  change 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  I  understood  in  1907  that  the  same  scale  was  in  effect,  and  then 
I  understood  the  machinists'  scale  was  .$4.25. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  In  1910  it  was  $3.50. 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Perhaps  it  has  been  changed. 

Commissioner  \VKI\STOCK.  Now,  the  boiler  makers  is  what? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  boiler  makers.  I  have  heart  1  that  the 
boiler  makers  get  as  high  as  75  cents  an  hour;  the  average  scale  is  about  50 
cents. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  About  $4  a  day? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  They  work  eight  hours? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Eight  hours  in  San  Francisco. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Pattern  makers? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Five  dollars. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  the  molders? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Four  and  a  half. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  what  are  the  other  crafts? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  The  metal  polishers  I  am  not  sure. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Those  are  the  four  principal  crafts? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Yes;  the  blacksmiths. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Machinists  and  blacksmiths;  yes. 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  I  am  not  sure  of  their  rate.  I  wasn't  familiar  with  them 
so  well. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  suppose  they  get  about  what  the  molders  do,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  BUZ/ELL.  The  blacksmiths  have  different  rates  for  dii'l'erent  kinds  of 
work. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  They  have  a  minimum,  though,  however ;  I  kno\v 
that. 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Well,  it  is  about  $4.50  a  day,  I  think. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  About  $4.50? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  I  would  not  be  sure. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  the  wage, 
the  average  wage,  for  example,  is  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  The  average  wage? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  In  these  different  crafts;  yes. 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  The  average  for  molders  is  about  33  cents  an  hour. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  he  works  how  many  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Nine. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  would  be  9  times  33;  about  $3  in  round 
figures. 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  About.     That  is  for  a  nine-hour  day,  you  understand. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  For  a  nine-hour  day. 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Many  times  they  work  longer  than  that. 

Commissioner  WTEIN  STOCK.  How  about  blacksmiths? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  That  is  hard  to  gather. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Could  you  give  those  figures;  how  do  you  get 
your  information,  anyhow? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  I  have  to  get  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  get  it  by  quizzing  the  men? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  By  quizzing  the  men  in  this  town. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  compiling  it? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  And  compiling  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Have  you  any  record  at  all,  any  data? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Some.  I  didn't  think  that  would  be  used,  so  I  didn't  brini? 
it  up. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Baker  has  been  asked  to  prepare 
for  the  information  of  this  commission  a  statement  of  his  pay  roll  in  the 
different  crafts. 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  will  you  do  that  from  the  union  standpoint 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  and  send  it  in  to  the  commission  at  your  con- 
venience? 
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Mr.  BUZZELL.  I  will.     Roughly  speaking,  I  have  it  here. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.   Well,  you  might  state  it  roughly,  and  then  verity 
it  later. 

(The  following  communication  was  subsequently  received  from  Mr.  Buzzell:) 

Los  ANGELES,  GAL.,  September  10,  191-'f. 
COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS: 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  comparative  wage  scales  of  Los  Angeles  in  the 
nonunion,  or  so-called  "open  shop,"  except  in  a  few  instances  in  small  shops 
there  are  no  union,  or  "closed  shops,"  in  this  city,  so  I  submit  the  scales  ; 
for: 


Present 
rates. 

Rate  asked 
for. 

-  aivl  core  makers 

Cents. 

Cents. 
50 

n  rn.ik.T5  

40-50" 

50 

Boilermakers  

32A--45 

50 

miths 

25  -50 

50 

Machinists 

25  -40 

50 

Tin-  hours  .-ire  in  most  <-a<os  nine.  with  straight  time  for  overtime;  the  hours 
asked  for  are  eight,  with  time  and  one-half  for  overtime. 

J.  W.  BUZZELL, 
Secretary  Los  Angeles  Metal  Trades1  Council. 

Mr.  r.rz/.Ki.i..  Tl;  ;.>s,  the  wages  for  molders,  range  from  27J"  to 

•uts  an  hour.     I  iigure  ii  out,  roughly  speaking,  about  33  cents  average 
hour. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTO'-K.  Moiders. 

Mr.   B  .  Wiiii  sn-aiuht  time  for  overtime. 

Com  r  \VEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  r.r/zKi.i..  Machinists.  iM  to  40,  and  Brother  Grow  cited  an  instance  whero 
the  Keysione  paid  a  man  off  at  90  cents  a  day.     Boilermakers  work  according 
to  their  need,  30  cents  to  40  cents  an  hour;  in  a  few  instances,  4.~i.     The 
.'•o  miis. 

Commissioner  WI:INSTO<  K.  Well,  you  may  send  in  that  verified  list,  will  you? 

Mr.  Buz:  ,  sir. 

:missioner  WKINSTOCK.  Now,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  unionized 
shops  the  work  is  standardized;  is  that  < 

Mr.  Brz/.i:LL.  Standardized  how? 

Commissioner   W  .  Well,   that  it  is   understood   Hi  her  by   verbal  or 

written  agreement  that  a  molder  is  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  a  day,  not 
less  i ban  a  certain  amount? 

Mr.  lirzzKi.L.  Not  less  than  a  certain  amount? 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Yes;  they  have  a  minimum  amount  of  work  that 
he  must  do  in  order  to  justify  his  minimum  wage;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BrzzKi.L.  That  is  generally  correct. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  In  a  union  shop? 

Mr.  Krzzi-::.!..   V«-s.  sir. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Now.  is  there  also,  while  there  is  a  minimum  limit, 
if  I  am  to  assume  that  there  is  a  minimum  limit  of  the  amount  of  work  that  a 
man  shall  turn  out  to  be  entitled  to  his  wage,  is  there  also  a  maximum  limit? 
In  other  words,  is  it  understood  that  he  must  not  produce  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  within  a  certain  day? 

Mr.  BUZZKLL.  Hardly  ever  that  I  have  had  come  to  my  notice.  As  a  rule 
the  minimum  is  just  about  all  that  a  man  can  do  anyhow. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOI  K.  Yon  mean  the  minimum  is  really  the  maximum? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  It  generally  works  out  that  way ;  yes,  sir.  The  minimum  is 
generally  taken  from  the  fastest  man  in  the  shop,  even  in  the  union  shop  to-day. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  know  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  men 
working  in  the  metal  trades  in  Los  Angeles  compared  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  men  working  in  San  Francisco?  In  other  words,  do  the  Los  Angeles 
workers  turn  out  more  or  less  work  per  day  than  the  San  Francisco  workers; 
have  you  any  means  of  determining  that? 
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Mr.  BUZZELL.  Only  in — really  in  one  line;  that  is,  pattern  making,  to  be 
specific ;  general  in  the  other  cases.  A  pattern  maker  in  Los  Angeles  lias  to  be 
what  we  term  "  a  star  "  to  get  away  with  it.  He  will  do  more  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  don't  do  the  class  of  work,  understand.  He  does  what  we  call  band-saw  and 
sandpaper  work,  but  lie  does  more  of  it  in  Los  Angeles  in  9  hours  than  they 
will  do  in  the  average  city  in  15.  They  do;  in  the  other  cities  they  do  a 
better  class  of  work. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  mean,  then,  that  the  worker  in  Los  Angeles, 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  his  output  in  pattern  making  is  greater  than  the  output 
of  the  worker  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  No  doubt  about  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  On  corresponding  work. 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  No  doubt  about  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  then,  isn't  the  San  Francisco  employer's 
candle  burning  at  both  ends?  Isn't  he  paying  a  higher  wage  and  getting  less 
return  than  the  Los  Angeles  competitor? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Well,  I  don't  know.  As  a  rule,  in  San  Francisco  the  man  that 
pays  for  patterns  that  I  happen  to  know  of  more  particularly,  the  man  that 
keeps  them,  and  in  the  end  he  gets  more  for  his  money.  In  Los  Angeles  you 
will  find  that  the  foundry  business,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  is  not  very 
great.  What  I  mean,  the  shops  are  not  large,  and  it  has  developed  in  the 
pattern-making  business  a  system  of  what  we  call  job  shops.  In  other  words, 
a  fellow  gets  a  few  dollars  saved  up  and  buys  a  band  saw  and  a  hole  in  the  wall 
somewhere  and  starts  a  job  shop. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Here  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Here  in  Los  Angeles.  And  the  foundry  employers  that  don't 
have  work  enough  to  keep  what  they  claim  to  justify  them  in  keeping  a  pat- 
tern shop  going,  that  naturally  go  to  these  jobbers,  and  between  them  keep 
the  different  ones  of  them  alive.  Now,  then,  the  jobber,  the  competition  is 
so  keen  between  them  for  the  jobs,  and  they  claim  that  the  different  foundry- 
men,  or  people  having  patterns  made,  will  walk  two  blocks  to  save  a  dollar 
on  their  blue  prints  in  getting  bids  on  small  jobs.  The  jobs  are  all  small,  com- 
paratively speaking,  and  they  are  compelled  to  figure  it  down  right  as  close 
as  they  possibly  can,  with  the  result  that  the  journeyman  pattern  maker  has 
to  be  speedy  to  make  it  pay.  And  just  as  soon  as  the  pattern  is  made  and  sold 
the  job  pattern  maker  has  nothing  more  to^do  with  it.  And  consequently  in 
the  final  analysis  it  is  to  his  benefit  if  it  don't  last  long,  while  if  it  was  made 
in  a  foundry  they  would  get  less  output,  but  the  work  would  last  longer  after 
it  was  finished,  and  in  the  long  run  would  be  really  cheaper  to  the  foundry  man. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  is  that  difference  that  you  speak  of  as  relat- 
ing to  the  pattern  makers  a  common  difference  and  condition  in  the  metal 
trades  here;  that  is,  that  the  men  get  a  smaller  wage  than  they  do  in  San 
Francisco,  and  for  that  smaller  wage  they  are  expected  to  and  do,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  turn  out  a  greater  output  than  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Well,  in  some  instances  the  men  claim  they  do  and  in  some 
instances  they  don't.  It  is  hard  to  get  a  line  just  on  the  output  that  it  would 
come  out  somehow.  Now,  I  base  my  assertion  about  the  pattern  makers  not 
entirely  on  San  Francisco  but  speaking  generally  of  the  country.  Men  who 
are  called  first-class  mechanics  in  New  York  City,  in  Chicago — and  Chicago 
is  a  stiff  town  to  work  in — will  come  to  Los  Angeles,  men  who  are  called 
"  stars,"  and  they  find  when  they  get  here  that  the  first  short  while  that  they 
are  here,  to  use  the  terms  we  use,  they  get  bumped,  and  they  don't  know  what 
it  is  for.  And  they  are  in  the  habit  of  holding  a  job  on  any  kind  of  work  they 
are  put  at,  and  when  they  ask  there  is  the  answer,  "  You  don't  do  enough ;  your 
work  is  all  right,  but  there  is  not  enough  of  it."  "  Well,"  the  man  will  say, 
"  I  worked  just  as  hard  as  I  could,  and  I  done  a  good  job."  "  Well,  the  job 
maybe  was  too  good;  you  didn't  get  it  done  fast  enough,"  with  the  result  that 
these  same  fellows  become  experts  at  that  fast  and  rough  stuff  and  they  turn 
out  lots  of  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  then,  how  much  truth  is  there  in  the  claim 
that  is  made  by  many  San  Francisco  employers  that  by  virtue  of  the  fact  -that 
living  as  they  do  under  unionism,  living  as  they  do  under  the  so-called  closed 
shop,  they  find  it  more  and  more'  difficult  to  compete  with  the  Los  Angeles 
manufacturers  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  pay  a  higher  wage  and  get  a 
smaller  output? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  Perhaps  they  do;  perhaps  they  do. 
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C.'i-.miissioner  WETXSTOCK.  Well,  if  that  is  true,  tlitMi,  then  Los  Angeles  must 
come  more  nearly  being  the  employers'  mecea  than  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  It  sure  is ;  there  is  no  question  of  doubt  about  that ;  and  there 
is  no  question  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  I  don't  think  that  ever  studied 
the  question  that  all  of  those  things  that  tend  to  make  wages  and  the  rates  of 
wages  are  all  based,  as  Mr.  Zeehandelaar,  Mr.  Otis,  and  Mr.  Baker,  too.  they 
s-;y.  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  In  a  nonunion  town  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  always  in  favor  of  the  employer,  my  observation  has  been.  In 
Los  Angeles  it  is  always  that  way,  and  that  is  always  apt  to  be.  And  a  man 
when  he  is  asked  says  that  the  employer  don't  need  to  bargain  so  closely,  be- 
cause lie  can  get  all  the  men  he  wants.  It  is  a  matter  of  a  process  of  elimina- 
tion with  him  until  he  gets  the  man  he  wants  at  the  rate  of  pay  he  wants 
to  pay. 

Commissioner  WETXSTOCK.  Well,  then,  if  you  were  an  employer  who  wanted 
to  make  a  success  of  his  business,  who  wanted  to  make  a  profit,  and  that  is 
the  only  way  you  can  demonstrate  success,  by  profit — a  business  man  who  shows 
a  loss  is  a  failure  in  business,  and  the  business  man  who  shows  a  profit  is  a 
success — if  you  were  an  employer,  then,  who  wanted  to  establish  a  business  and 
wanted  to  make  that  business  a  success,  I  take  it  from  what  you  say  you  would 
•  in  Los  Angeles  rather  than  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  BrzzELL.  Undoubtedly;  that  is,  if  I  was  that  turn  of  mind. 

Commissioner    WEIN  STOCK.  How? 

Mr.  BrzzEi.L.  If  I  was  of  that  turn  of  mind  ;  yes. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  If  you  wanted  to  show  a  profit  for  your  invest- 
ment? 

Mr.  BrzzEi.L.  Well,  I  want  to  say  that  the  manufacturers  of  San  Francisco 
undoubtedly  make  a  profit  on  their  investment  or  they  would  have  closed  up 
long  ag<>.  The  manufacturers  of  reles  make  greater  profits  out  of  their 

labor,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  don't  pay  them,  I  think.  That  is  the  way 
1  ha\v  it  figured  out — as  they  do  in  San  Francisco — because  labor  don't  get  as 
great  a  share  of  it  as  they  do  there.  That  is  the  way  I  will  answer  that. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  That  is  all,  thank  you. 

Mr.  BrzzELi..  When  will   I  bring  that  stuff  in? 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  Bring  it  any  time  to-morrow  or  the  next  day. 

Mr.  BUZZELL.  All  right. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Barker?  Mr.  Craig  has  been  excused  until  to-morrow 
morning.  Is  Mr.  Barker  in  the  room?  [jN«»  response.]  Is  Mr.  Tom  Barker  in 
the  room? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  TOM  BARKER. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  Please  state  your  name. 

Mr.  BAUKFK.  Torn  Barker. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What   is  your  business,  Mr.  Barker? 

Mr.  BAKKLK.  The  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Couniy  Building  Trades' 
( 'oiincil. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

Mr.  BARKER.  Since  the  1st  of  August,  1914. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  hold  any  other  official  position  in  the  labor  organi- 
zations in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  BARKER.  In  1900  I  was  given  a  commission  as  a  representative  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  in  this  city.  I  held  that  po- 
sition for  five  months. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  other  official  position? 

Mr.  BARKER.  In  1011,  during  the  time  of  the  carpenters'  strike,  when  their 
wages  were  raised  from  $3.50  a  day  to  $4,  I  was  again  appointed  a  special  rep- 
resentative oi  the  amalgamated  carpenters  during  that  trouble  in  this  city. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  those  all  the  official  positions  which  you  have  held? 

Mr.  BARKER.  Omitting  just  minor  positions  in  the  local  unions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  a  carpenter  by  trade,  are  you? 

Mr.  BARKER.  Carpenter  by  trade. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  BARKER.  Five  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  lived  here? 

Mr.  BARKER.  Birmingham,  England. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  come  direct  from  Birmingham,  England,  to  this 
place  ? 

Mr.  BARKER.  Yes,  sir. 
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Chairnuin  WALSH.  And  you  have  been  a  journeyman  carpenter  for  a  long 
time? 

Mr.  BARKER.  Twenty  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Man  of  family,  are  you? 

Mr.  BARKER.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Xo\v,  there  were  a  list  of  questions  submitted  t«>  you,  Mr. 
Barker.  I  believe,  and  I  wish  you  would  take  them  up  in  their  order,  please,  and 
tell  us  first  the  extent,  to  which  the  building  trades  in  Los  Angeles  are  organized. 

Mr.  BARKER.  Take  them  in  alphabetical  order? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  liAKKKK.  Now,  this  is  only  an  estimate. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARKER.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  correct  estimate. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  give  us  the  best  estimate  that  can  be  given. 

Mr.  BARKER.  Yes.     Bricklayers.  50  per  cent. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Fifty  per  cent  of  what? 

Mr.  BARKER.  Organized. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Oh. 

Mr.  BARKER.  Plumbers,  about  45  per  cent ;  sheet-metal  workers,  about,  45  per 
cent ;  carpenters,  25  per  cent ;  plasterers,  about  60  per  cent ;  hod  carriers  will  be 
about  60  or  75  per  cent ;  lathers,  about  40  per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Metal  or  wood  or  both? 

Mr.  BARKER.  The  lathers  are  in  one  organization,  known  as  the  International 
Association  of  Wood  and  Metal  Lathers.  The  ironworkers  have  scarcely  any 
organization.  I  would  not  put  the  ironworkers  down  above  25  per  cent.  I  am 
speaking  entirely  from — I  am  just  approximating.  These  figures  might  be 
challenged.  That  is,  I  think,  the  extent  of  the  building  trades  organizations. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  employers  and  their 
workmen  in  Los  Angeles  in  your  industry;  that  is,  in  the  building  industry? 

Mr.  BAEKER.  Well,  now,  shall  I  just  explain  to  you  that  while  the  building 
trades  as  a  whole  can  say  that  they  work  a  union  shop  in  this  city,  a  number 
of  the  crafts  work  a  union  shop  in  their  own  craft?  I  give  you  the  bricklayers, 
lathers,  sheet-metal  workers,  plumbers,  and  laborers  who  all  work  a  union  shop 
in  their  own  craft.  The  carpenters  work  open  shop.  The  painters  work  open 
shop.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  I  put  down  the  painters'  organization  about  45  per 
cent.  I  forgot  to  tell  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  you  mean  they  work  open  shop — 

Mr.  BARKER.  The  industry  is  worked  on  the  open-shop  plan;  but  the  crafts  I 
have  indicated,  they  work  the  closed-shop  plan  in  their  own  particular  craft. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  their  own  particular  craft? 

Mr.  BARKER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  these  other  crafts;  do  you  mean  by  an  open  shop 
that  they  really  do  employ  both  union  and  nonunion  men  without  discrimina- 
tion? 

Mr.  BARKER.  Well,  in  some  cases;  yes.  In  other  cases,  no.  You  will  rind 
union  bricklayers  on  a  job  where  there  are  nonunion  carpenters  employed. 
And  you  will  find  union  carpenters  employed  where  there  are  nonunion  brick- 
layers, and  so  on  right  through  the  trade.  Now,  the  way  the  crafts  that  operate 
the  union  shop  maintain  their  union  shop  is  that  the  building  industry  in  this 
city  is  so  cut  up  by  means  of  subletting.  One  of  the  most  notorious  nonunion 
firms  in  this  city  is  the  F.  O.  Engstrum  Co.,  and  yet  I  believe  almost  invariably 
their  plumbing  is  done  by  union  men.  And  the  Alta  Planing  Mill,  too;  they 
are  another  very  notorious  unfair  concern,  the  most  of  their  brickwork  is  done 
by  union  men,  and  that  is  done  by  subletting.  And  the  master  plumber 
small  firms,  and  the  organization  is  thus  able  to  get  in  with  them  and  work  in 
accord  with  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Proceed  with  the  relations  generally  between  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  that  you  deem  to  be  significant  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  BARKER.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question,  Mr.  Walsh,  because  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  organizations  which  operate  the  union  shop  in  t lieu- 
own  craft  and  their  employers  is  good  undoubtedly,  arid  there  is  very  little 
trouble  existing  between  those  organizations  and  the  employers  who  operate 
under  the  union-shop  agreement.  The  difficulty,  the  trouble,  the  discrimination 
is  all  caused  with  the  general  contractor,  usually  caused  with  the  general 
tractor.  And  that  is  where  the  trouble  with  the  organizations  largely  exi 

I  could  say  that  the  relations  existing  between  the  organizations  and  the 
employers  that  have  agreements  with  them,  we  have  a  written  agreement  i'i 
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the  sheet-metal  workers  and  the  plumbers  particularly,  and  tlie  relations  are 
good.  The  most  of  the  sheet-metal  workers  and  the  most  of  the  plumbers  find 
that  their  relations  in  Los  Angeles  are  good.  Our  difficulty  is  with  the  general 
contractor,  with  the  big  men.  It  usually  happens  in  the  case  of  his  construc- 
tion work,  on  his  carpenter  work  he  hires  the  men  direct,  ami  the  same  with 
his  laborers,  but  he  sublets  his  plastering,  his  bricklaying  work  and  his  paint- 
ing, and  sometimes  a  union  contractor  gets  that  work,  and  then  union  men  work 
on  the  jobs.  But,  generally  speaking,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  such  thing 
it.-,  a  union  shop  in  the  building  industry  in  this  city. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  are  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  building 
trades  of  Los  Angeles  as  compared  for  instance  with  San  Francisco  and  other 
cities  on  the  coast? 

Mr.  BARKER.  The  bricklayers  in  Los  Angeles,  union  bricklayers,  get  $6  a  day ; 
in  San  Francisco  they  get  $7;  union  carpenters  in  Los  Angeles  get  $4  a  day ;  in 
San  Francisco  they  get  $5;  union  plasterers  in  Los  Angeles  get  $5  a  day;  in 
San  Francisco  I  think  it  is  $6 — I  am  not  sure;  union  sheet-metal  workers  in 
et  $4.r>0  a  day:  in  San  Francisco  they  get  $5.50,  I  believe;  union 
plumbers  in  Los  Angeles  get  $4.50  a  day ;  in  San  Francisco  I  think  they  get  $5 ; 
union  hod  carriers  in  Los  Angelas  get  from  $3  to  .S:;.75  a  day:  in  San  Franci«-» 
they  get  *4  and  $5 ;  union  painters  in  Los  Angeles  get  $3.50  a  day;  in  San 
Fi-anciM-o  they  get  $4.75 — I  think  that  is  it;  ironworkers  in  Los  Angeles  I 
believe  get  $4  a  day;  I  think  in  San  Francisco  it  is  $6.50  or  $7 — I  think  that 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  as  to  hours? 

Mr.  BARKER.  Union  men  in  this  city  work  8  hours  a  day. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  BARKER.  Union  men  in  this  city  work  8  hours  a  day.  Nonunion  men,  of 
course,  work  longer — I)  and  10. 

Chairman   WALSH.  I   wish,   if  you  could,  you  would  compare  the  quality  of 

work  done  in  Los  Angeles  under  the  union  and  nonunion  conditions;  that  would 

to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  restriction  of  output  on  the 

part  of  the  unions,  or  a  very  largely  increased  output  in  the  case  of  nonunion 

Mr.  BARKER.  Well.  I  could  say  that  in  Los  Angeles  there  can  be  no  such  thiivc 
as  restriction  of  output  among  the  union  men.  We  are  constantly  competing 
with  this  cheaper  labor,  and  employers  who  do  hire  union  men,  hire  them  on  the 
distinct  understanding  they  are  to  deliver  the  goods  and  earn  $4  a  day,  which 
can  only  he  expressed  in  quantity.  I  am  speaking  now  as  a  carpenter.  There 

<uch  thing  as  restriction  of  output  in  Los  Ang- 
lo regard  to  the  cost  of  work — .since  1010  I  have  only  worked  on  work 
where  the  carpenters  have  had  a  chance  to  control  their  particular  end  of 
the  industry,  and  I  could  take  you  to  the  jobs  where  I  have  been  engaged — • 
that  is.  of  course,  where  my  observation  must  be  confined — the  particular  jobs 
I  have  worked  on,  and  take  you  to  jobs  that  have  been  done  by  nonunion 
men.  and  I  could  ask  any  fair-minded  man  to  compare  the  quality  of  work 
done,  and  undoubtedly  have  the  opinion  expressed  to  me  as  I  once  had  done 
by  a  prominent  architect  here — I  worked  on  one  of  his  jobs  for  five  months, 
a  largo  residence  in  this  city.  He  didn't  know  I  was  a  union  man  when  he 
•d  me  the  job.  I  was  a  stranger  here  from  the  old  country.  I  said: 
7t  I  am  a  union  man;  what  are  labor  conditions  here?"  He  said  to  me, 
"  Well,  T  will  tell  you  ;  the  labor  unions  have  not  the  power  In  Los  Angeles 
they  have  in  other  cities,  but  I  find  that  the  best  of  our  work — the  best  of  our 
carpenter  work — is  being  done  by  the  union  men."  That  is  the  opinion  of  that 
architect.  He  gave  it  to  me  without  asking,  but  just  simply  talking  with  him. 
And  I  would  say — I  could  affirm  that  the  best  work  done  in -this  city  is  being 
done  and  has  been  done  by  union  men,  speaking  as  a  carpenter,  and  undoubtedly 
that  follows  in  the — as  far  as  bricklayers  are  concerned,  because  you  know  you 
can  get  nonunion  bricklayers  from  $3.50  up.  A  union  bricklayer  won't  work 
under  86.  and  he  has  not  only  to  turn  out  quality  but  quantity,  too. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  other  statement  you  think  would  enlighten 
the  commission  that  has  not  been  touched  in  the  specific  questions,  or  any 
statement  you  would  like  to  make  on  this  or  along  these  lines? 

Mr.  BARKER.  Well,  there  is  one  phase  of  this  which  perhaps  I  might  try  and 
make  a  statement  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good. 

Mr.  BARKER.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  union  and  nonunion  labor,  and  the  com- 
parison which  has  been  attempted  to  be  made  between  Los  Angeles  and  San 
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Francisco.  Of  course  I  am  not  a  financier  and  don't  understand  how  those 
things  are  arrived  at,  but  here  are  some  facts:  Eighteen  months  ago  the  State 
armory  building  in  Exposition  Park,  the  contractor  was  one  Robert  Trost,  in 
San  Francisco.  He  operated  a  union  shop  in  San  Francisco,  and  naturally  he  had 
to  here.  His  carpenters  were  paid  $4  a  day.  I  myself  was  working  on  the  job 
11  months,  and  of  course  all  crafts  paid  tiie  union  scale  and  union  men  were 
employed,  even  right  down  to  the  common  laborer.  The  highest  scale  of  wages 
was  paid  on  that  job.  One  Sunday  afternoon  I  took  a  friend  of  mine  down  to 
the  job,  and  Mr.  F.  O.  Engstrum  came  on  the  job,  and  my  friend  happened  to 
know  him  and  entered  into  a  conversation  with  him,  and  my  friend  came  to  me 
afterwards  and  said:  "Mr.  Engstrum  says,  'I  am  simply  bowled  over  on  this 
job ;  I  can't  understand  this  job.  This  man  Trost  cut  my  figures  right  in  two, 
'and  his  wage  bill,  I  know,  must  be  much  heavier  than  mine  would  have  been.'  " 
Mr.  Trost  manufactures  all  his  interior  finish  in  San  Francisco  under  union 
conditions  at  distinctly  higher  wages  than  the  millmen  in  Los  Angeles  here,  and 
in  addition  to  that  his  stuff  had  to  be  shipped  to  Los  Angeles,  and  it  was  all  set 
up  by  union  men.  That  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  cost  of  union  and  non- 
union labor.  I  can't  see  how  it  can  be  approximated. 

To  take  another  case;  the  Alta  Planing  Mill  had  the  contract  to  put  up  the 
Examiner  Building,  and  a  union  clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract,  and 
they  had  to  employ  union  carpenters  and  pay  them  $4  a  day.  Now,  I  don't 
think  that  the  building  of  the  Examiner  job  broke  the  planing  mill  company, 
but  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  that  clause  was  inserted  after  the  bid 
of  the  planing  mill  company  was  in.  So  that  I  have  always  affirmed  that 
the  contractors  in  this  city  adopted  a  very  good  slogan,  from  the  employers' 
standpoint,  when  they  adopted  the  "  Industrial  freedom  "  slogan,  for  I  believe 
the  public  would  probably  not  have  to  pay  any  more  if  this  city  was  operated 
under  union  conditions ;  what  would  happen  would  be  this,  that  the  men  working 
on  the  different  jobs  would  obtain  more  money,  and  business  conditions  gener- 
ally would  be  better,  whereas  I  think  if  you  take — if  Mr.  Engstrum's  state- 
ment is  worth  anything,  either  he  must  be  making  an  enormous  pile  of  money 
out  of  the  jobs  he  does,  or  Mr.  Trost  must  have  lost  an  enormous  amount  on 
that  particular  job.  However,  I  have  it  from  his  superintendent,  who  is  still 
employed  by  Mr.  Trost  in  San  Francisco,  that  everything  was  lovely  on  that  job. 

If  you  ask  nie  to  compare  the  expense  of  any  particular  building  put  up 
under  nonunion  and  union  conditions,  I  say  I  don't  know  how  to  compare  them ; 
because  these  cases  simply  puzzled  me,  not  being  a  financier. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Weinstock  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  gather  from  the  figures  you  read  off  to-day 
that  in  the  building  trades  there  are  somewhere  between  40  and  60  per  cent 
of  the  workers  organized. 

Mr.  BARKER.  That  is  the  very  highest  figure. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Say  40  to  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  BARKER.  It  is  stretching  it  at  50. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Do  the  contracting  builders  in  Los  Angeles  recog- 
nize and  deal  with  the  unions  in  the  building  trades? 

Mr.  BARKER.  The  general  contractors ;  no,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  They  do  not? 

Mr.  BARKER.  No.  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  When  they  employ  union  men  they  simply  em- 
ploy them  as  individuals? 

Mr.  BARKER.  As  individuals;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  have  these  wages  you  have  read  off  been 
arrived  at?  Have  they  been  fixed  arbitrarily  by  the  employer,  or  is  it  the 
result  of  an  understanding  between  the  unions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  em- 
ployer on  the  other? 

Mr.  BARKER.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  union  scale? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BARKER.  I  stated  the  bricklayers  operated  on  the  union-shop  basis.  They 
were  enabled  to  do  that  by  the  subcontract  system  which  is  adopted  in  this 
city. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  the  subcontract  system? 

Mr.  BARKER.  You  take  the  job  being  put  up  at  Seventh  and  Boadway;  the 
general  contractor  there  sublet  the  brickwork.  The  outside  brickwork  is  being 
done  by  a  man  named  Johnson,  who  contracted  to  put  up  the  outside  brickwork 
with  the  general  contractor. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Is  Johnson  a  contractor? 
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Mr.  BARKER.  He  is  a  brick  contractor  alone.    He  does  nothing  but  brickwork. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  This  subcontractor  goes  out  and  hires  bricklayers 
:.nd  pays  them 

Mr.  BARKER.  Six  dollars  a  day. 

Commissioner  WEIN STOCK.  Who  lixes  this  $6.     Did  he? 

Mr.  BARKER.  The  bricklayers'  union. 

Commissioner  WEIN  STOCK.  Then  when  he  employs  union  men  he  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  whatever  wage  the  union  may  have  lixed,  but  he  don't  recognize- 
the  union  and  won't  deal  with  them? 

Mr.  BARKER.  I  want  you  to  to  distinctly  understand  that  is  the  general  con- 
tractor, a  man  like  Engstrum  or  the  Alta  Planing  Mill  or  other  general  con- 
tractors. 

Commissioner  WEIN  STOCK.  But  will  the  subcontractor  recognize  and  deal 
with  the  union? 

Mr.  BARKER.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEIN  STOCK,  (.'an  unionism  coexist  with  what  is  known  as  the 
open  shop? 

Mr.  BARKER.  No,  .sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Commissioner  WEI.NSTOCK.   You  think  one  or  the  other  must  pass  uway? 

Mr.   BARKER.    Yes,   sir. 

Commissioner  WEI.NSTOCK.  Well,  now,  point  out  why  unionism  can't  coexist 
with  the  open  shop.  That  is.  when  1  say  open  shop,  it  is  perhaps  important  to 
define  what  1  mean  by  that,  so  that  we  don't  have  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  As  1  understand,  a  closed  shop  is  only  where  union  men 
are  employed. 

Mr.  BAIIKEH.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEI.NSTOCK.  An  open  shop  is  a  shop  where  union  and  non- 
union men  work  side  by  side.  A  nonunion  shop  is  a  shop  where  only  nonunion 
men  are  employed.  1  >o  you  understand  it  as  1  do? 

Mr.  BARKER.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEI.NSTOCK.  1  am  referring  particularly  to  the  open  shop,  a 
shop  where  union  and  nonunion  men  work  side  by  side. 

Mr.   BARKER.    Yes,   sir. 

Commissioner  WEIN  STOCK.  Point  out  why,  in  your  opinion,  unionism  and 
the  open  shop  can  not  go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  BARKER.  Well,  1  think  myself  that  you  take  the  carpenter  business  in 
the  city  here  to-day;  a  man  in  Los  Angeles  who  carries  a  union  card  as  a  car- 
penter must  do  so  because  he  believes  in  the  principles  of  unionism.  This  city 
in  the  last  five  years  has  almost  doubled  in  population,  but  the  organization 
of  carpenters  has  increased  very.  Aery  little.  Work  has  been  plentiful.  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  I  would  say.  Los  Angeles  has  had  its  fair  share.  The  last 
two  years  it  has  not  been  so  good,  but  the  first  three  years  everyone  will  admit 
business  was  good  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  only  reason  wo  could  arrive  at  for  the  carpenters'  organization  being 
so  weak  is  the  faci  that  the  organization  has  not  the  power  to  obtain  for  the 
worker  what  the  organization  claims  it  ought  to  obtain.  Then,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  labor  movement  is  that  it  seeks  to 
obtain  for  the  worker  a  better  chance  to  live.  You  might  admit  it  is  a  neces- 
sary evil,  but  it  takes  money  to  keep  up  the  organization,  and  the  organization 
always  establishes  the  maximum  rate  in  wages  in  any  locality.  The  only  way 
that  can  be  obtained  is  by  the  fact  that  the  employers  know  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  are  willing  to  stand  as  a  unit  for  certain  things.  They  could 
take  us  one  by  one  and  defeat  us,  but  when  they  come  to  a  big  body  of  men 
banded  together,  the  employer  has  to  think  twice  before  he  throws  down  the 
gantlet.  So  that  you  will  see  the  essential  condition  in  the  matter  of  the 
labor  movement  is  for  the  organization  to  control  a  particular  shop  or  in- 
dustry as  far  as  the  workingmen  are  concerned.  All  the  rest  will  be  followed 
by  agreement.  Is  that  clear? 

Commissioner  WEI.NSTOCK.  Yes:  that  is  clear,  and  if  your  reasoning  on  the 
matter  is  sound,  it  means  then  that  this  Nation,  sooner  or  later,  industrially 
must  become  all  nonunion  or  all  closed  shop? 

Mr.  BARKKK.  Exactly,  as  I  think;  yes,  sir.  There  are  two  forces  striving 
for  power,  one  can  only  attain  power  by  the  defeat  of  the  other.  That  is  an 
accepted  axiom,  no  matter  whether  in  the  industrial-  field,  or  the  religious  field, 
or  any  other  field.  There  are  two  forces  contending. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  approximate  the  workman's  idea  in  the 
building  trades  in  San  Francisco? 
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Mr.  BARKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Where  there  is  practically  a  closed  shop  and 
wages  higher  and  the  hours  no  longer? 

Mr.  BARKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  hours  are  substantially  the  same,  eight  ami 
eight? 

Mr.  BARKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  From  your  theory  it  would  seem  that  all  union 
men  in  Los  Angeles  would  drift  to  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  BARKER.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so.  The  fact  that  San  Francisco  is  a 
union  town  does  not  prove  that  San  Francisco  controls  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Now,  if  you  take,  for  instance,  San  Francisco  immediately  after 
the  iire;  there  was  a  big  demand  for  men,  but  the  inevitable  slump  came  in 
San  Francisco,  and  for  a  number  of  years  San  Francisco  has  been  overstocked 
by  workingmen — men  hunting  for  jobs. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  mere  fact  of  men  going  there  does  not  create 
employment  for  them? 

Mr.  BARKER.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  the  answer  to  the  contention  made  on 
this  witness  stand  yesterday,  and  if  you  were  here  you  doubtless  heard  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Zeehandelaar,  the  secretary  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers'  association,  and  I  think  also  by  Gen.  Otis,  that  in  their  opinion 
one  of  the  most  important  assets  that  Los  Angeles  had  from  a  commercial 
and  industrial  standpoint  was  its  open  shop;  that  that  brought  capital  here; 
that  that  developed  industries  here  and  brought  people  here.  What  is  the 
answer,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  BARKER.  I  don't  know,  but  I  would  say,  though,  that  while  that  state- 
ment might  have  been  made,  the  real  cause  for  the  great  influx  of  capital,  if 
that  has  been  the  case,  has  been  the  fact  that  labor  was  cheap  here,  not  that. 
labor  was  or  was  not  organized,  but  that  labor  was  cheap.  I  think  if  it  could 
be  possible  to  get  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of,  say,  the  Examiner  Building  in 
San  Francisco  and  a  building  of  the  same  size  in  Los  Angeles,  the  amount 
would  be  very  small — the  difference  would  be  very  small. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  think  the  cost  per  cubic  foot  would  be  sub- 
stantially the  same? 

Mr.  BARKER.  San  Francisco  might  have  a  slightly  higher  rate,  but  not  any- 
where sufficient  to  explain  the  difference  in  wages  paid  the  men  working  on 
the  job. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  mean  the  San  Francisco  workers  had  a 
higher  efficiency? 

Mr.  BARKER.  I  would  undoubtedly  say  so. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  mean  when  the  employer  in  San  Francisco 
pays  $5  a  day  to  his  carpenters  and  the  Los  Angeles  employer  pays  $4  that  the 
San  Francisco  contractor  gets  $5  worth  of  labor  and  the  Los  Angeles  contrac- 
tor gets  $4  worth  of  labor;  is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  BARKER.  I  can  only  say  this,  I  have  never  worked  in  San  Francisco,  but 
I  know  a  number  of  union  men  who  have,  and  they  say  a  man  certainly  has  got 
to  deliver  the  goods  in  San  Francisco  to  hold  his  job,  both  in  efficiency  and  in 
quantity  of  work. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  At  that  rate  he  would  have  to  increase  his  effi- 
ciency over  Los  Angeles  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  BARKER.  I  should  say  so. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  is  it  your  opinion  from  your  knowledge  of 
conditions  that  the  San  Francisco  carpenter  is  25  per  cent  more  efficient  than 
the  Los  Angeles  carpenter? 

Mr.  BARKER.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question,  because  I  have  never 
worked  with  men  who  have  worked  in  San  Francisco  any  length  of  time. 

Commissioner  W'EINSTOCK.  They  would  have  to  do  that  for  the  San  Francisco 
employer  to  be  as  well  off  as  the  Los  Angeles  employer? 

Mr.  BARKER.  I  would  not  say  so.  Men  that  worked  in  San  Francisco  and 
then  came  to  Los  Angeles  said  that  they  preferred  San  Francisco  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  workingman. 

If  I  might  refer  back  to  the  cost  of  construction.  In  1910  during  the  time  of 
the  metal-trades  strike  they  were  building  the  Alexandria  Hotel  Annex.  A 
committee  from  the  Los  Angeles  Building  Trades  Council  went  before  the  men 
who  were  financing  the  steel  construction  in  the  building  and  offered  to  erect 
that  steel  and  save  the  company  who  were  erecting  that  hotel  many  thousands 
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of  dollars.  They  also  offered  to  furnish  a  cash  bond  covering  their  responsibil- 
ity and  their  liability  on  the  job.  They  submitted  their  figures  in  writing. 
They  promised  to  erect  the  steel  and  save,  as  I  said,  the  company  these  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  I  think  it  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  But 
they  were  going  to  pay  their  men  four  dollars  and  a  half  a  day  while  the  struc- 
tural men  on  the  job  at  that  time  were  getting  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day, 
and  the  company  in  charge  of  the  erection  admitted  that  the  bid  was  per- 
fectly fair ;  that  the  bona  fide  was  good  and  they  did  not  doubt  that  the  union 
could  do  it  and  carry  out  that  bid,  but  they  said,  "  You  are  not  on  our  side  and 
therefore  we  can't  entertain  it." 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all  ;  thank  you. 

Mr.  Bryson. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  H.  W.  BRYS01T. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  nanu1.  plea  so. 

Mr.  BRYSON.  H.  W.  Bryson. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  business.  please. 

Mr.  BUY  SON.   General  manager  of  the  F.  <  >.  Kngstrum  Co.,  contractors. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  arc  building  contractors,  are  they? 

Mr.  BRYSON.   Yes.  sir. 

Chairman   WALSH.    How   long  have  you  lived  in   Los  Angele-? 

Mr.  BRYSON.   About  14  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.   And  how  long  have  you  occupied  your  present  position? 

Mr.  BKYSON.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Kngstrum  Co.  since  I  came  to 
Los  Angeles.  After  the  organization  into  a  corporation.  I  have  occupied  the 
same  position.  They  were  incorporated  —  !  think  it  has  been  about  six  or  seven 
years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  a  fixed  number  of  hours  per  day  that  your  men 
work  ? 

Mr.   P.I;Y><»\.    Ye*,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.    What   is  that,  please? 

Mr.   HKYSON.    Kight    hours  for  some  departments  and  nine  hours  for  others. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  I  >o  you  deal  in  your  construction  work  in  any  instances 
with  unions? 

Mr.  UKVSON.    We  have  o|*>rated  an  open  shop. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  which  you  deal  with  union  or  nonunion  alike,  without 
discrimination? 

Mr.   P.I: y SON.    Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  There  were  a  number  of  questions,  I  believe,  submitted 
to  you.  were  1  here  not  ? 

Mr.  BUY  SON.    Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  will  follow  tlmse.  ;,<  near  as  we  can. 

Mr.  BKYSON.    I  would  be  glad  to. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Some  will  answer  others.  I  noticed.  First,  which  de- 
part nVents  are  eight  hours  and  which  are  nine  hours  per  day? 

Mr.  BisYfsoN.  1  had  heller  explain  the  basis  on  which  our  organization  is 
based,  so  that  you  can  perhaps  get  a  better  idea  of  the  general  run  of  Ihinus. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Very  good. 

Mr.  P.KVSON.  We  are  building  contractors.  Our  organization  is  based  on  the 
construction  of  buildings  only,  and  we  manufacture  most  of  the  necessary 
articles  that  go  in  construction,  such  as  mill  work,  galvanized  iron,  ornamental 
iron,  and  so  forth.  Our  force  consists  principally  of  foremen,  siibforemen. 
timekeepers,  plasterers,  carpenters,  brick  masons,  electricians,  steam  fitters, 
plumbers,  painters,  decorators,  sheet-metal  workers,  machinists,  ornamental 
iron  workers,  cement  finishers,  lathers,  tile  setters,  artificial  stone  workers, 
stationary  engineers,  and  so  forth. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  then,  will  you  please  answer  my  question,  if  you 
can.  at  this  point?  In  what  departments  of  those  various  Wafts  or  in  what 
crafts  do  you  work  eight  hours  a  day  and  in  what  nine  hours? 

Mr.  BKYSON.  On  all  buildings  we  work  eight  hours.  In  our  mill  and  team- 
ing department  and  wherever  we  operate  machinery  it  is  operated  on  a  nine- 
hour  basis. 

Chairman  WALSH.  On  the  building  is  the  union  referred  to,  whether  the 
crafts  are  organized  or  unorganized? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  I  don't  quite  understand. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  On  the  buildings,  in  addition  to  the  eight-hour  day,  is 
that  adopted  regardless  of  whether  the  craft  is  organized  or  unorganized? 

Mr.  BKYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

rimirm'an  WALSH.  As  to  question  No.  1  : 

The  extent  to  which  the  unions  are  recognized  in  construction  work  in  Los 
A  ngeles. 

Mr.  BKYSON.  I  do  not  think  they  are  recognized  by  the  contractors  in  gen- 
eral, only  as  an  open  shop. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  take  the  plumbers,  for  instance.  Do  you  deal  with 
them  as  an  organization?  Do  you  have  any  nonunion  plumbers  at  all? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Our  organization  is  based  on  nonunionism  altogether. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  you  do  employ  union  plumbers? 

Mr.  BBYSON.  Not  when  we  know  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Union  carpenters? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  don't  employ,  then,  any  union  craftsmen  if  you 
know  it? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Not  if  we  know  it.    We  are  a  nonunion  shop. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish,  now,  you  would  give  the  wages  in  I>os  Angeles 
compared  with  the  wages  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  BRYSON.  I  can  not  speak  definitely  about  San  Francisco  wages,  only 
what  I  have  heard  testified  to  here.  The  wages  we  pay  in  our  operations  are 
based  on  the  workings  in  San  Jose,  San  Bernardino,  Pasadena,  Long  Beach, 
and  San  Digo.  There  is  a  slight  variation,  not  enough  to  be  taken  into  con* 
sideration,  on  the  Los  Angeles  scale. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  to  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  The  same — eight  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  heard  the  comparison  made  here  of  the  wages 
in  the  building  trades.  Were  those  approximately  correct? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  I  don't  think  so.  We  recognize  eight  hours  as  the  basis  of  all 
work,  except  where  all  of  our  competitors  have  nine  hours,  and  we  try  to  keep 
in  competition  with  our  competitors. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  results  in  construction  work 
under  union  and  nonunion  conditions,  I  wish  you  would  follow  along  these 
questions.  First,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work,  what  has  been  your  experience? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Speaking  from  our  standpoint,  working  nonunion,  we  find  the 
highest  standard  in  our  operations  under  nonunion  conditions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  highest  standard  you  have  found  to  be  in  the  non- 
union conditions? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  the  quality.    Now,  as  to  quantity? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  WTe  regard  the  quantity  more  on  account  of  no  delay,  not  inter- 
fering with  overlapping  of  duties,  such  as  a  laborer  assisting  a  carpenter,  the 
bricklayer  and  tender  placing  the  brick  at  the  most  convenient  place  for  the 
bricklayer  to  work,  apprenticeship  more  liberal,  no  restriction  as  to  the  amount 
of  work  one  man  can  perform. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  as  to 'the  cost  of  construction.  What  do  you  find 
the  difference,  if  any,  to  be  in  union  and  nonunion? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  The  cost  of  construction  naturally  is  less  because  of  that  effi- 
ciency I  just  mentioned. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  difference  in  it  on  account  of  the  wages 
paid?  The  hours,  you  say,  are  the  same? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  the  nonunion  job  are  the  wages  less  than  they  are  on 
the  union  job? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  I  don't  think  so,  generally  speaking,  if  a  man  is  rated  accord- 
ing to  his  efficiency,  which  we  try  to  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  observed  closely  enough  to  give  the  per  cent 
of  difference  there  will  be  in  cost  of  construction  on  a  large  building  under 
nonunion  and  union  conditions? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  union 
building. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  haven't  paid  any  attention  to  that? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  could  not  answer  that  question,  then? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  particular  features  you  object  to  in  condi- 
tions demanded  by  trade  unions  in  the  trade  industry? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  The  particular  features  objected  to  under  conditions  demanded 
by  building  trades  unions? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Well,  we  found  them  dictatorial,  domineering,  selfish,  not  re- 
sponsible for  verbal  agreements;  in  case  we  entered  into  contracts  with  them 
they  were  broken. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  such  cases  have  you  had  in  your  experience 
of  violation  of  contracts — breaking  of  contracts? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  We  had  innumerable  cases  where  we  can't  place  any  confidence 
in  representations  that  were  made  while  we  were  running  an  open  shop. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  instance,  what  unions  have  broken  contracts? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Well,  the  galvanized  iron  department  was  an  open  shop  at  one 
time,  and  we  let  the  men  know  it  was  an  open  shop.  As  soon  as  they  got  to 
work  and  got  thoroughly  ofganized  they  tried  to  unionize  us,  when  they 
promised  that  they  wouldn't. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  I  mean  where  contracts  have  been  entered  into  by 
the  union  as  to  wages  and  hours,  have  you  any  instance  where  those  contracts 
were  violated,  where  the  union  did  not  keep  their  part  of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  No;  we  did  not  go  into  it  on  that  line. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  in  mind  any  instance  that  came  under  your 
observation  where  an  agreement  was  made,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  by 
any  organization  as  a  whole,  through  its  officers  with  your  company,  or  any 
association  of  employers,  which  was  violated?  That  is,  which  was  not  carried 
out  by  the  union? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  No,  sir;  we  never  bothered  about  that  point. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  never  knew  any  such  instance.  You  have  no  such 
instance  in  your  mind.  What  has  the  Engstrum  Co.  done  to  improve  working 
conditions?  First,  have  you  increased  wages  or  reduced  hours  at  any  time? 

Mr.  BKYSON.  Wages  arc  based  entirely  on  efficiency  at  the  mill  and  paid 
accordingly.  We  recognize  eight  hours  and  nine  hours  as  a  fair  standard. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  had  the  nine-hour  standard  you  have 
spoken  of  here? 

Mr.  BUY  SON.  In  tin-  mill  ing  department  we  have  always  had  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  wages,  say,  during  the  last 
live  years  in  your  company — any  general  increase? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Yes,  sir;  when  conditions  are  prosperous,  such  as  lots  of  build- 
ing, why,  we  increased  wages  sometimes.  Of  course,  we  are  governed  by  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  was  the  last  increase? 

Mr.   BKYSON.  C,  over  nod  by  supply  and  demand. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  governed  by  supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  if  it  is  difficult  for  you  to  get  workmen  you  pay 
more  money? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  When  the  other  contractors  do;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  the  other  contractors  do? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Yes.     We  have  to  meet  competition. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  raised  wages  at  any  time,  a  general  raise  of 
wages  in  any  particular  craft  at  any  time  that  you  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  commission  to?  Say,  during  the  last  five  years. 

Mr.  BKYSON.  Yes ;  wages  dropped  considerably  in  1907  on  account  of  the 
general  financial  depression ;  also  building  depression. 

chairman  WALSH.  Well,  take  one  craft. 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Labor  went  down  a  small  percentage;  carpenters  to  $3  to 
$3.25,  something  like  that.  When  conditions  got  better  we  voluntarily  raised 
them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  On  all  carpenters? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  It  speaks  all  the  way  down ;  all  the  craftsmen.  I  gave  that  as 
an  illustration. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  hew  many  men  do  you  have  employed  in  normal 
times  would  you  say? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  YTou  are  president  of  this  company,  are  you? 
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Mr.  BKYSOX.  Manager 

Chairman  WALSH.  Manager  of  the  company? 

Mr.  BBYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  is  the  president? 

Mr.  BBYSON.  F.  O.  Engstrum. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  BKYSON.  He  lives  in  Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  means  have  you  for  adjusting  individual  griev 
an ccs  of  these  men? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Glad  to  take  it  up  with  them  any  time  they  have  a  grievance- 
some  officer  of  our  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  With  some  officer? 

Mr.  BKYSON.  And  analyze  it  and  try  to  treat  them  fair. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  organization  among  your  men  at  all  for  pre- 
senting grievances? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  efforts  have  you  made  along  the  lines  of  safety 
and  sanitation  in  your  work? 

Mr.  BBYSON.  We  spent  thousands  of  dollars  for  public  safety,  such  as  rail- 
ings around  openings,  danger,  and  other  signs  of  warning  prominently  dis- 
played ;  specific  instructions  to  superintendents,  foremen,  and  timekeepers ; 
general  supervision  by  officers  for  them  to  use  every  means  of  protection  for 
safety  first.  Sanitation  has  equal  consideration. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  any  questions? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryson,  is  your  company  a  corporation? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  its  capitalization? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  What  is  its  capitalization? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes;  what  is  it? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  We  have  records.    I  will  refer  you  to  the  records  on  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  you  have  it  in  mind  kindly  state  it,  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  go  to  the  records. 

Mr.  BBYSON.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  are  the  shares  issued  at? 

Mr.  BBYSON.  \Vhat? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Par  value? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Four  dollars,  par  value,  what  they  are  worth  now — par  value, 
.$100  a  share. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  much? 

Mr.  BBYSON.  One  hundred  dollars  a  share. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  They  are  now? 

Mr.   BBYSON.  One   hundred   dollars   a   share. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  They  are  now  worth  four  dollars,  you  say? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Who  owrns  the  majority  share  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  It  is  owned  equally  between  F.  O.  Engstrum,  F.  E.  Engstrum, 
and  myself. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  say  your  company  doesn't  employ  union  men 
or  contract  with  them.  Do  you  subcontract  your  work? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  On  very  rare  occasions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  on  such  occasions  do  you  question  whether 
your  subcontractor  employs  union  or  nonunion  men? 

Mr.  BBYSON.  Don't  look  into  that.  We  look  into  the  financial  responsibility 
of  the  man  we  give  the  subcontract  to. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  question  of  the  setting  of  wages :  You  as 
general  manager  say  what  the  wages  shall  be? 

Mr.  BBYSON.  Yes ;  I  have  the  last  say  in  the  matter. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  confer  by  method  of  conference  with  em- 
ployees at  all,  whether  the  rate  you  say  is  satisfactory  to  them  or  not? 

Mr.  BRYSOX.  Well,  I  know  it  is  in  general;  it  is  satisfactory  because  it  is 
based  on  close  observation  of  what  others  pay  in  general,  and  the  men  on  our 
pay  roll  have  been  with  us  a  long  time.  If  they  could  do  better  financially 
they  would  be  apt  to  take  advantage  of  it,  if  we  were  not  paying  about  the 
same  scale  of  wages  that  our  competitors  did. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  But  you  designate  the  wage  to  be  paid,  and  if  they 
don't  like  it  they  leave  it,  I  suppose? 
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Mr.  BKYSON.  No;  we  don't  do  it  that  way.  The  basis  of  wages  is  something 
that  was  started  when  we  entered  the  contract  business,  and  we  have  tried  to 
meet  competition  wherever  it  is  necessary  by  paying  the  highest  scale  of  wages 
consistent  with  efficiency,  long  service,  etc. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  the  em- 
ployees are  taken  into  those  at  all  in  the  matter  of  the  regulation  of  their 
wages,  or  whether  your  company  simply  reasons  among  yourselves,  your  offi- 
cials, or  you  as  general  manager  say  that  three  or  three  dollars  and  a  quarter 
or  three  and  a  half  shall  be  the  rate  for  carpenters  that  you  pay? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  They  all  understand  that.  We  tell  them  what  we  pay  before 
they  are  employed  in  case  they  ask  the  question. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Having  no  organization  among  your  employees, 
seeing  that  they  are  not  an  organization,  consequently  they  are  not  dealt  with 
en  masse  or  either  individually  as  to  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

Mr.  BBYSON.  Well,  we  will  deal  with  them  individually  any  time  there  is 
any  dissatisfaction  among  any  of  our  men,  or  we  deal  with  any  number  of 
them  at  any  time. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  a  grievance  arises  on  one  of  your  jobs. 
How  is  it  adjusted?  These  men  that  have  grievances  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  BKYSON.  We  don't  have  them  usually. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Never  have  grievance*? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  They  seem  to  be  all  thoroughly  satisfied  with  general  condi- 
tions. Of  course  you  can  find  a  man  individually  who  says  perhaps  he  has 
not  got  all  he  wants,  he  can't  get  all  he  wants. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.L.  In  your  mill,  where  you  are  operating  nine  hours. 
if  the  employees  there  desire  to  have  the  hours  reduced  to  eight,  would  it  be 
possible  under  the  unorganized  condition  they  have,  individually,  to  bring  about 
that  reduction  of  hours  to  eight  there? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  I  would  be  glad  to  consult  with  any  individual  or  any  com- 
mit tee  that  they  might  appoint. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.L.  Supposing  one  individual  after  another  from  your 
mill — 1  don't  know  how  many  of  them  are  employed  there— comes  to  you  one 
after  another. 

Mr.  BKYSON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Cox NKI.I..  And  say  they  would  like  to  have  the  eight-hour 
day. 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Would -those  men  coming  in  in  that  way.  giving  a 
reason  to  you  how  and  why  you  should  grant  an  eight-hour  day 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Take  each  man's  demand  under  consideration. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.L.   What   would  be  the  result? 

Mr.  BKYSON.  Well,  if  they  could  demonstrate  wherein  the  claim  was  justified 
consistent  with  general  business  conditions  ami  our  meeting  competition  we 
would  be  glad  to  accede  to  the  demand:  otherwise  we  would  not.  An  example 
like  that  happened  in  our  mill,  whore  there  w;is  general  dissatisfaction  on 
account  of  the  nine-hour  basis,  and  when  1  looked  into  it  I  found  all  the 
other  mills  working  nine  hours,  and  then'  were  some  of  them  working  10 — a 
lew  of  them,  the  smaller,  working  10.  I  found  out  injustice  was  being  done 
our  men  on  account  of  the  scale  of  wages  not  being  as  high  as  what  they 
claimed  other  mills  were  getting,  so  I  left  it  to  them  whether  they  wanted 
to  work  on  the  eight-hour  basis  or  nine-hour  basis.  So  T  adjusted  each 
man's  rate  according  to  efficiency,  long  service,  and  we  had  a  nine-hour  basis, 
which  we  are  now  operating  under. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Did  I  understand  you  are  operating  absolutely 
a  nonunion  shop? 

Mr.  BKYSON.  Absolutely  nonunion. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Absolutely  nonunion,  open  shop?  Not  the  so- 
called  open  shop? 

Mr.  BKYSON.  Not  the  open  shop. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  seems  to  be  th<>  general  impression  here, 
that  it  is  the  open  shop,  is  absolutely  nonunion  shop  in  Los  Angeles,  as  near 
as  I  can  get  it. 

Mr.  BRYSON.  It  is  nonunion  shop  without  any  question,  doubt,  or  argument. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Can  you  tell  the  commission,  Mr.  Bryson,  about 
what  proportion  of  your  workmen  are  married? 
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Mr.  BRYSON.  Withut  having  any  exact  data,  I  should  judge  it  would  be 
jil tout  75  per  cent  of  them. 

Commissioner  WKIX STOCK.  Are  married  men? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  W  BIN  STOCK.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  your  workers 
own  their  own  homes,  live  in  their  own  homes? 

Mr.  BKYSON.  On  the  same  basis,  about  60  or  70  per  cent. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Between  60  and  70  per  cent? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  mean,  own  their  own  homes 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  minute,  please.     Mr.  Weinstock  has  not  finished. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Have  you  any  data  to  show  the  average  duration 
of  employment  on  the  part  of  your  workers? 

Mr.  BBYSON.  The  average  what? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  average  time  that  your  workers  work  for  you, 
or  the  average  period  of  employment? 

Mr.  BKYSON.  Well,  we  have  no  report  of  it;  some  work  over  five  years,  a 
great  many  of  them  have  been  working  10  years,  and  some  have  worked  12 
to  14  years. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  have  never  attempted  to  strike  an  average 
to  see  what  the  average  is?-» 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Never  have.  The  whole  foundation  of  our  business  now  as  it 
exists  is  based  on  almost  old  employees.  It  is  on  the  rarest  occasions  that  we 
have  to  take  on  new  men  except  for  temporary  purposes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  matter  of  overtime 
and  Sunday  work;  how  is  that  handled? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Try  to  eliminate  it  altogether;  but  when  it  is  necessary  from 
conditions  which  we  can  control  that  is,  where  it  is  to  safeguard  life  or  some- 
thing like  that,  or  when  we  run  a  floor  of  concrete  to  get  to  a  certain  point, 
then  we  will  work  overtime  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  or  two  hours ;  we  consider 
it  as  part  of  the  day's  work. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  is  there  any  compensation  allowed  for  that? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Straight  time. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Straight  time? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Now  and  then  in  very  unusual  cases,  which  we  don't  encourage, 
why  there  is  sometimes  we  have  to  work  Sundays  on  very  rare  occasions;  and 
we  have  allowed  time  and  a  half. 

Commissioner  WTEINSTOCK.  But  you  don't. make  that  a  rule? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  No ;  we  try  to  keep  away  from  it  as  much  as  we  can. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Were  you  present,  Mr.  Bryson,  when  Mr.  Barker 
testified? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  who? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Tom  Barker. 

Mr.  BRYSON.  The  last  man? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRYSON.  I  was  here  part  of  the  time ;  yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  He.  made  a  statement  that  you  may  have  heard 
giving  it  purely  as  his  opinion — he  had  no  figures  to  go  on — that  the  effi- 
ciency, for  example,  of  the  San  Francisco  carpenter  who  gets  $5  a  day  was 
approximately  more  efficient  than  the  Los  Angeles  carpenter  who  gets  $4  a  day. 
Have  you  any  means  of  determining  that  in  any  way? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Yes;  very  frequently — not  very  frequently  either,  but  some- 
times. I  have  uppermost  in  mind  our  plasterers — wrhen  we  haven't  work  for 
them  they  go  to  work  for  other  contractors.  I  have  known  instances  where 
they  have  gone  to  San  Francisco  and  worked  up  there  for  months  and  months 
and  then  have  come  back  and  worked  for  us,  and  we  operated  much  the 
same  men,  and  men  came  from  San  Francisco  down  here,  or  go  from  here 
up  there,  and  there  couldn't  possibly  be  any  difference  in  the  efficiency  provid- 
ing they  are  properly  handled,  in  my  judgment. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  mean  the  output  per  day  per  man  in  Los 
Angeles,  in  your  opinion,  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  I  don't  think  it  is;  no,  sir.  I  think  it  is  more  than  what  it  is 
in  San  Francisco  under  the  union  domination. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  the  output  here  is  more  than  it  is  in 
San  Francisco? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Yes. 

Commissioner   WEINSTOCK.  In   that   particular   trade? 
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Mr.  P.KYSOX.   Yes. 

( 'ommissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Have  you  any  exact  comparison  that  has  ever 
been  made?  For  example,  has  it  ever  been  determined  what  a  day's  work  here 
is  in  laying  brick?  How  many  brick  a  day  shall  constitute  a  clay's  work  in 
San  Francisco? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  No;  it  is  not  based  upon  that,  because  one  man  will  lay  more 
brick  than  another.  We  have  never  operated  in  San  Francisco;  and  I  can  only 
speak  f i-oin  general  observation  of  what  I  know  of  the  several  buildings  going 
up.  I  see  bricklayers  doing  about  half  a  day's  work,  it  may  be  more  than 
that ;  but  they  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  by  stopping  to  smoke  on  the  job.  They 
talk. 

rommissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Here  in  Los  Angeles  or  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  BKYSOX.  San  Francisco;  yes.  My  observation  from  some  of  the  build- 
ings I  have  noted,  is  that  they  stop  to  smoke  on  the  job,  and  they  stop  to 
talk — labor  men  come  to  visit  them.  I  have  actually  seen  them  walk  out  to 
a  saloon  and  spend  10  or  ir>  minutes  and  then  go  back  to  their  work.  In  one 
particular  instance,  why,  I  saw  a  gang  of  bricklayers  in  San  Francisco,  dur- 
ing working  hours,  stop  and  flip  nickels,  gamble,  saw  that  with  my  own  eyes. 
And  I  verified  it  by  the  timekeeper  there,  he  saying  that  it  is  a  condition 
which  they  can  not  control. 

(1ommissioner  WEIXSTOCK.   Are  those  things  permitted  hen1? 

Mr.  BKYSOX.  Absolutely  not  in  our  organization.  We  try  to  instill  into 
every  man  that  there  is  a  better  future  ahead  of  him,  depending  upon  his 
loyally  to  the  firm,  his  services,  and  his  efficiency. 

<1ommissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  I  >id  you  hear  Mr.  barker's  statement  also  to  the 
<-ft'ec|.  that  the  armory  building  here  in  Los  Angeles  had  been  construcecl  by 
a  San  Francisco  union  contractor? 

Mr.  I'.KVSO.V.    I  didn't  hear  that  statement;  no,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Well,  he  made  the  statement  that  the  contract  for 
the  armory  building  here  had  been  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder — doubtless 
because  it  was  the  lowest  bid — a  San  Francisco  union  contractor,  and  that. 
l>e  employed  only  union  men.  Well,  now,  if  the  nonunion  men  are  more 
efficient  than  the  union  men,  and  the  wage  scale  is  lower,  how  was  it  possible 
for  this  San  Francisco  union  contractor  to  have  sucessfully  and  profitably 
handled  that  contract  as  Mr.  Marker  said  he  thought  he  did? 

Mr.  F.KYSOX.  Well,  that  is  only  one  of  many  instances  of  the  kind  that, 
happen.  I'nless  you  figure  on  the  building,  unless  you  know  all  the  figures 
that  are  put  in.  you  can't  tell.  Now.  there  has  h<>cn  lots  of  building  here  in  the 
last  T>  or  10  years.  Very  tVw  outside  contractors  have  come  in.  and  they 
have  come  in  in  the  instances  where  they  have  heat  us  figuring.  That  does 
!'ot  mean  to  say  it  is  a  profitable  business  or  that  they  made  any  profit  on 
that  particular  building.  But  they  have  come  in  and  stayed  for  one,  two, 
four,  or  five  years.  You  can't  very  easily  tell  whether  they  have  made  a 
success  from  a  profit  standpoint  or  not. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Are  there  any  building  contractors  in  Los  Angeles 
who  confine  themselves  altogether  to  union  labor? 

Mr.  BKYSOX.  I  don't  know.  I  have  my  own  business  to  attend  to  and  I  don't 
try  to  look  into  the  other  fellow's  except  in  a  general  way  to  protect  our  own 
investments  and  interests. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Is  there  a  builders'  association  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  BKYSOX.  Master  builders'  association? 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Master  builders'  association. 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Yes. 

Commissioner   WEIXSTOCK.  Contractors'  association? 

Mr.  P>I;YSOX.  I  think  its  name  is  the  master  builders'  association. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  That  takes  in  all  the  general  contractors? 

Mr.  BRYSOX.  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  And  not  the  subcontractors? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  I  don't  know.     I  know  very  little  about  it. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Is  your  company  a  member  of  that  association? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Yes;  we  are  a  member  of  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Does  that  association  deal  with  labor  organiza- 
tions in  any  way? 

Mr.  BKYSOX.  I  don't  think  they  do,  except — well,  they  leave  it  to  the  indi- 
vidual members  as  far  as  I  know.  I  have  never  been  to  one  of  their  meetings. 
I  am  satisfied  my  business  associates  rarely  ever  attend,  though  they  do  some- 
times go  to  them.  I  never  heard  any  of  them  say  that  have  attended  whether 
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they  have  discussed  that  particular  point  or  not.  I  know  they  take  up  other 
matters  that  should  be  adjusted  in  general  for  the  welfare  of  the  State  and 
town. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  has  been  your  experience,  Mr.  Bryson, 
with  the  workmen's  compensation  act? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  We  are  in  favor  of  it.  It  only  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of 
last  January,  and  since  that  time  I  have  tried  to  keep  closely  in  touch  with  it. 
I  think  with  modifications  that  it  might  show  after  it  has  been  in  effect — with 
some  of  those  things  eliminated  as  they  present  themselves,  I  think  it  is  much 
better  for  the  employer  and  employee  than  the  old  style  and  way. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  charge  was  made  in  the  beginning  it  would 
prove  a  very  serious,  heavy  burden  upon  industry.  Have  you  found  it  so? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  No.     On  the  contrary,  I  favor  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  If  you  had  a  vote  upon  the  matter  to  either  con- 
tinue or  drop  it,  how  would  you  vote? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  I  \vould  vote  to  adopt  it  with  modifications,  which  would  creep 
into  anything  of  that  magnitude.  I  think  the  rates  are  a  little  high  based  on 
what  they  have  been  up  to  date,  with  a  liberal  protit,  and  so  forth,  less  expenses  ; 
but  I  understand  that  will  be  adjusted  just  as  soon  as  they  can  go  through  a 
certain  period  to  get  the  basis  to  work  on. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  About  these  homes,  owning  the  homes.  You  say 
that  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  men,  of  the  workmen  here,  own  their  own  homes  V 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Yes,  sir;  we  encourage  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  No  mortgage  on  them? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  don't  go  to  my. men  to  the  extent 
of  asking  any  of  their  personal  business.  I  encourage  them  to  start  bank 
accounts,  buy  the  lots,  and  encourage  them  to  build  their  houses  and  furnish 
them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  there  systems  of  home  building  here,  like 
building  and  loan  associations  that  loan  money  out  to  build  homes? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  What  is  that? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  there  building  and  loan  associations  that 
loan  money  out 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Yes ;  we  have  all  those  facilities. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Facilities? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Facilities. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  there  real-estate  concerns  here  that  erect 
buildings  on  land,  build  homes  on  them,  and  sell  them  so  much  down  and  so 
much  per  week  or  month  thereafter? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  To  what  extent  do  such  things  go  on  in  the  city? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  We  try  to  encourage  that  all  we  can  as  long  as  people  come  in 
here  and  make  a  good  demand. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  it  possible,  therefore,  that  the  statement  made 
by  the  secretary  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association  the  other 
day,  in  which  he  said  over  50  per  cent  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  owned  their 
own  homes? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  I  should  say 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  that  is  based  largely  on  the  fact  that  they  own 
their  own  homes  through  this  method? 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Not  altogether. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Give  me  an  idea  of  what  per  cent  of  the  workmen's 
homes  are  owned  outright  by  the  workmen  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  BRYSON. .No;  I  don't  think  I  could  get  it  unless  I  would  go  to  the  records 
and  find  out  what  mortgages  were  against  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  the  commission  will  stand  adjourned  until 
10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Shall  I  come  back?  " 

Chairman  WALSH.  No;  you  may  be  excused. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  on  this  Wednesday,  the  9th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  the  following  day,  Thursday, 
September  10,  1914,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Los  ANGELES,  CAL.,  Thursday,  8fittcmbvr  10,  1914  —  10  a.  m. 
Present:  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  O'Connell,   Garretson,  Commons, 
and  Weinstock.     Basil  M.  Manly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  Mr.  Craig  in  the  room? 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JOHN  CRAIG. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name,  please? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  John  F.  Craig. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business  address.  Mr.  Craig? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Long  Beach. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Craig,  please  pitch  your  voice  a  little  higher.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  hear  in  this  room.  What  is  your  address? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Long  Beach. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  business,  please? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Shipbuilder. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Ever  since  I  left  school. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  number  of  years? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Thirty  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  locality? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  About  six-  years;  going  on  seven. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  were  you  engaged  in  business  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  CKAIG.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  was  there  in  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  19  years? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now.  you  were  furnished  with  a  list  of  questions,  I  be- 
lieve, were  you  not.  Mr.  Craig? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  those,  and  ask  you  first, 
as  I  understand  it  —  do  you  run  n  nonunion  concern? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  No,  sir;  we  run  open  shop. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Von  run  what  is  called  "open  shop"? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is.  do  you  or  do  you  not  employ  men  without  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  they  belong  to  a  union? 

Mr.  CKAIG.   We  employ  them  without  question. 

Chariman  WALSH.  Do  you  discriminate  between  union  and  nonunion  men 
in  any  way? 

Mr.  CKAIG.  No:  I  can't  say  we  do.  •  • 

Chairman  WALSH.   1  >o  you  have  a  preference  for  either  one  or  the  other? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Not  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  you  might 
have  a  preference? 

Mr.  CUAIG.  Why.  in  case  there  was  a  strike  on  here  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
then  we  might  be  influenced. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned  you  are  willing  that  men 
should  work  side  by  side  whether  they  belong  to  the  unions  or  don't  do  so? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  We  insist  they  do  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  insist  they  do  that? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  I  wish  you  would  please  give  us  the  wages  of 
the  different  classes  of  workmen  you  have  in  your  industry. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Here  is  a  list  of  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  read  it,  so  that  the  commissioners  may 
hear  it. 

Mr.  CKAIG.  The  foremen  in  the  plant  average  from  4G£  cents  to  93  cents  an 
hour. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Forty-six  and  a  half  to  ninety-three  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  foremen  are  'there? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Oh,  I  suppose  there  are  six  or  eight  of  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  get  93  cents  an  hour? 
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Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  there  are  three. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  many  get  46,  was  it? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  there  are  only  two. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mold  loft  work,  27$  to  48  cents  an  hour. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  get  48  cents? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  boss  of  the  shop. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  one, 

Mr.  CRAIG.  There  are  only  four  or  five  in  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  get  the  minimum? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  It  is  only  the  helper  gets  the  minimum. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  the  others  get? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  They  get  about  35  to  40  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Proceed. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Ship  fitters  get  35  to  45  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  have  you? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  at  the  present  time  we  have  about  15  or  20 ;  yes ;  I  guexs  iM. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  get  the  higher  rate? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  should  think  over  50  per  cent  of  them  get  the  higher  rate. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  the  lowest? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  something  like  20  per  cent — just  a  few  of  the  younger  on»>s 
learning. 

Chairman  WAESH.  Very  good ;  go  to  the  next. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Blacksmiths,  27$  to  45  cents  per  hour. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  them  are  there? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Well,  I  think  there  are  six  or  eight  gangs  working  there  at  the 
present  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  in  a  gang? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Three  men. 

Chairman  W'ALSH.  Proceed  with  the  next. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Blacksmiths,  27$  to  45  cents  per  hour. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  blacksmiths  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  we  have  at  the  present  time  seven  or  "eight  fires. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  to  a  fire? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Well,  there  is  only  one  blacksmith. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  they  have  helpers  at  each  one? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Oh,  yes;  two  or  three  helpers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  the  blacksmiths  get  45  cents? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  There  are  three  of  them  to  my  knowledge  at  the  present  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  get  the  minimum  figure? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  only  one. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  do  they  range  in  between? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  These  figures  I  am  giving  you  are  the  average.  We  have  some 
we  are  paying  more  than  that  right  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  like  to  get  the  average,  but  we  also  like  to  get  the 
highest  and  lowest  and  generally  in  between. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  only  20  per  cent  of  them. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Well,  the  others  of  course  range  in  between? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  to  the  next. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Carpenters,  37$  to  45  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  carpenters  have  you? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  We  haven't  very  many,  I  don't  suppose  over  8  or  10. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  those  get  the  highest,  45  cents? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  there  are  only  three  that  are  getting  the  highest. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Only  three? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then  go  to  the  next. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Machinists,  35  to  40  cents  per  hour. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  machinists  have  you? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Only  at  the  present  time  I  think  about  8  or  10. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Go  to  the  next. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Pipe  fitters,  35  to  40  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  have  you? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Very  few  of  them  there  now,  probably  a  half  a  dozen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Approximately? 
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Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  about  a  half  a  do/on  at  the  present  time.  I  might  explain 
to  you  that  at  the  present  time  our  works  are  pretty  low.  We  are  not  running 
near  the  men  we  ordinarily  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  ask  you  about  that  later. 

Mr.  CKAK;.  Reamers  and  drillers,  30  to  32*  cents  an  hour. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  those  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  suppose  about  a  dozen  there  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  to  the  next. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  lowest  we  pay  is  20  to  27*  cents  an  hour  for  laborers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Twenty  to  twenty-seven  and  one-half  cents  an  hour  for  laborers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  have  you? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Oh,  I  suppose  we  have  50  laborers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Fifty,  and  how  many  of  them  get  27*  cents? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  over  50  per  cent  of  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  is  yqur  present  force  diminished,  basing  it 
upon  the  normal  condition? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Oh,  it  is  only  about  half. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  half? 

Mi\  (  'HA ic.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  briefly  state  the  reasons  you  have  for 
maintaining  open-shop  conditions  rather  than  a  closed  shop  exclusively? 

Mr.  CKAK;.  Well,  it  is  just  simply  an  economic  condition — economic  problem, 
economic  reason. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  would  like  for  you  to  give  them  yourself  if  you 
will,  without  suggestion  from  me. 

Mr.  CKAH;.  Well,  we  have  tried  the  closed  shop  back  in  the  old  yard  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  from  our  experience  there  we  found  that  we  could  not  get 
the  economy  out  of  the  yard. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  not  get  what? 

Mr.  CKAH;.  Could  not  get  the  economy  out  of  the  yard  we  could  with  the 
open  shop. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  do  1  take  it  from  that,  then,  that  you  can  do  your 
work  more  economically? 

Mr.  (  'UAK;.    We  can  ;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  from  what,  from  the  standpoint  of  wages  or 
the  standpoint  of  efficiency  or  one  or  both? 

Mr.  CKAK;.   From  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  in  general. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  what  have  you  found  with  respect  to  the 
conditions  as  between  the  open  and  the  closed  shop,  so  far  as  efficiency  of 
production  is  concerned? 

Mr.  CI;\K;.  Well,  in  the  closed  shop  there  is  not  that  loyalty  of  the  men, 
or  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  the  men  that,  there  is  in  the  open  shop. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  >oes  a  carpenter  do  as  much  work  approximately  in 
a  closed  shop  as  he  does  in  an  open  shop? 

Mr.  CHAM;.  I  don't  think  he  does  in  the  conditions  we  run  under. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  could  you  give  us  the  amount  of  that  difference 
comparatively? 

Mr.  CHAM;.  No:  I  would  not  say  that  I  could. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  could  not  undertake  to  do  that? 

Mr.   CKAK;.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  difference,  any  material  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  work  which  you  did  under  union  conditions  and  under  the 
conditions  that  you  have  now? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  about  the  same,  is  it? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  as  to  wages,  do  you  find  that  the  men  work  cheaper 
in  an  open  shop  than  they  do  in  a  closed  shop? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  don't  find  any  difference? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  No,  sir ;  but  we  pay  more  wages  ordinarily  than  the  closed  shops. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  paying  higher  wages  now  as  a  whole  than  are 
paid  in  the  union  shops? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  In  lots  of  union  shops,  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  lots  of  union  shops  where.     In  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  No.     In  Toledo.     I  don't  know  anything  about  those  here. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  just  basing  this  rate  of  i>ay  upon  the  rate  of  pay 
for  the  same  class  of  labor,  we  will  say,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  what  do  you 
find,  is  your  cost  reduced  on  the  wage  part  of  it  or  not? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  union  scale  and  union  wages  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  are  there  any  other  reasons  that  you  would  like 
to  give  us,  Mr.  Craig,  that  might  illuminate  this  subject  that  we  are  study- 
ing here,  particularly  the  maintenance  of  open  shop  conditions  about  which  I 
have  been  asking  you? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Well,  in  our  work  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  that  can  be  done 
piecework.  It  is  much  more  economical  to  do  piecework  than  it  is  daywork  ; 
the  men  take  more  interest  in  their  work,  they  make  more  wages,  and  they 
take  more  interest. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  character  of  work? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Riveting,  shipping,  and  calking. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  give  me  the  amount  per  hour — the  amount  that 
you  gave  was  based  upon  the  earnings  of  the  men  on  piecework? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  No;  that  is  based  upon  what  the  men  earn  when  they  work  on 
daywork. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  they  are  working  daywork? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes. 

Chairman  W^ALSH.  What  is  the  difference  when  they  are  working  piecework? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Oh,  they  will  make,  most  of  those  men  working  piecework,  will 
make  any  where,  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  I  understand  that  you  work  partially  daywork  and 
partially  piecework? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Sure. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  determines  that,  please? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  There  is  a  certain  proportion  of  that  work  you  can  not  work  on 
piecework;  where  it  is  straight  work,  right  straight  ahead  and  a  man  has  a 
fair  chance  then  he  takes  it  and  does  it  on  piecework. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  the  same  character  of  labor  works  piecework,  your 
testimony  is  that  it  earns  25  to  50  per  cent  more? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  They  do  regularly;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  the  same  number  of  hours? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  Mould  state,  please,  what  the  hours  of  labor 
are  in  your  concern. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  At  the  present  time  we  work  eight  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sir? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  At  the  present  time  we  work  eight  hours. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Is  that  the  number  of  hours  that  they  work  normally? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  No.     Nine  hours  is  normal. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Nine  hours  is  normal?  When  you  say  you  work  eight 
hours  you  do  that  as  an  economic  measure? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  When  we  work  eight  hours,  we  are  working  that  because  we  have 
a  certain  class  of  work  that  requires  eight  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  work  requires  eight  hours? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  wind  of  work  is  that? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Government  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  work  eight  hours  on  Government  work  alone? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  when  your  work  is  not  Government  work  you  work 
nine  hours? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Work  nine  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  find  with  respect  to  your  ability  to  compete 
with  shipbuilding  companies  that  employ  union  labor  on  the  coast  ?  Do  you  do  it 
successfully  or  not? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  We  really  are  not  in  competition  with  most  of  the  plants  in  the 
north,  because  the  work  we  have  been  doing  is  work  they  could  not  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  I  understand  you  have  no  conditions  upon  which  you 
could  base  a  reasonably  fair  comparison  as  to  whether  or  not  you  could  compete 
with  them  successfully  under  these  conditions? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Oh,  I  know  from  experience  we  can  compete  with  them.  In  San 
Francisco  the  Union  Iron  Works,  for  instance 

Chairman  WALSH.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  competed  with  them? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  more  economically?  You  say  you  can  run  it 
more  economically.  How  much  more  economically  can  you  run  your  open  shop 
than  a  union  shop  can  he  run?  That  is,  on  the  coast  here  now,* such  as  might 
be  a  competitor  with  you? 

Mi:  CRAIG.  Why,  I  would  not  feel  competent  to  say  what  the  difference  would 
be,  at  the  present  time.  But  I  am  confident  in  niy  own  opinion,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  the  fact  is  we  can  run  our  own  shop  much  more  economically. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  cost  of  labor  that  goes  into  the  building  of  a 
ship;  that  is,  leaving  out  the  management  cost,  clerical  labor,  salesmanship,  and 
such  things  as  that. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  couldn't  tell  you, 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  figured  it? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Every  ship  varies. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  approximate  an  estimate  of  the  labor  cost  that 
goes  into  a  ship? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  No ;  I  could  not.  • 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  done  so? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Not  in  that  way;  no.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Not  in  that  way? 

Mr.  CRAIG.   No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  it  represent  one-half  or  a  quarter  of  the  gross  cost? 

Mi\  CKAIG.    It  depends,  it   varies  entirely  by  reason  of  the  class  of  boat. 

Chairman  WALSH.  1'lease  sketch  what  goes  into  a  boat  in  the  way  of  cost, 
outside  of  labor? 

Mr.  CKAKJ.  Machinery. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Machinery ? 

Mr.  CUAH,.   x, 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  else? 

Mr.  CKAIG.  Makes  a  big  difference;  cabins,  finish. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What'.' 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Cabin  work  ;  finish  work.  If  it  is  a  speedy  boat  it  takes  that  much 
more  cost  for  machinery  than  if  it  is  not  so  fast.  The  faster  the  boat  the  less 
the  material. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  particular  class  of  boat  that  your  companv 
builds? 

Mr.  CI;AKI.  No  ;  we  don't  make  any  particular  kind.  We  build  anything  a  man 
wants.  Never  build  the  same  boat  over. 

Chairman  WALSH.   It  is  not  standardized  enough,  then? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  you  to  make  an  estimate  that  \voiildbeofvaluetous? 

Mr.  CRAM;.  No;  that  is  the  reason  we  can't 

Chairman  WALSH.   What  \v;is  th,-  total  co<t  of  your  business  last  year? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  keep  it? 

Mr.  CKAK;.  Oh.  it  is  kept  :  yes.     I  don't  keep  it  in  my  head. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  also. keep  the  total  labor  cost  for  the  year,  and  your 
total  pay  roll? 

Mr.  CUAIG.  There  ought  to  be.  We  make  out  a  yearly  report  on  labor  em- 
ployed at  our  works. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  submit  to  the  commission,  as 
reasonably  quickly  as  you  can.  the  total  expense  of  operating  your  business  last 
year,  and  your  total  pay  roll? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Sure. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  might  do  that  by  to-morrow. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thank  you.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  describe  what  the 
Craig  Ship  Building  Co.  has  done,  if  anything,  for  the  improvement  of  working 
conditions,  what  you  might  call  work  that  was  done  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  employees?  That  would  include,  of  course,  safety  and  sanitation.  Any- 
thing that  you  have  done  with  reference  to  their  living  conditions. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Well,  we  have  installed  all  safety  devices  that  are  known — all  we 
can  find  out,  or  that  the  men  recommend.  And  we  preach  into  them,  they 
must  have  safety  first,  see  everything  is  safe.  We  have  taken  all  precautions, 
so  much  so  that  all  inspectors  of  insurance  companies  and  State  inspectors 
who  have  inspected  our  plant  have  complimented  us  on  its  condition. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  any  other  company  but  this  one  plant,  Mr. 
Craig? 
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Mr.  CRAKJ.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  many  employees  do  you  have  in  normal  times? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Under  normal  conditions  we  would  have  4.10  to  .">oo. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  system  of  inspection  have  you  of  appliances,  hoist- 
ing appliances,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Each  superintendent  is  supposed  to  inspect  his  own  outfit  that  he 
works  with. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Each  superintendent? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  And  keep  it  in  shape. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  that  include  the  foreman  of  each  particular  depart- 
ment ? 

Mr.  CRATO.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  else  have  you  done  along  the  line  of  improving 
the  working  conditions? 

Mr.  CRATG.  We  have  continually  raised  the  men's  wages  after  they  get  mor»» 
proficient  in  the  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Continually  raised  the  carpenters'  wages? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  As  they  get  more  proficient. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well  now,  give  me  a  sketch  of  how  you  do  that.  When 
you  employ  a  journeyman  carpenter,  what  do  you  pay  him  first? 

Mr.  CRATG.  We  have  no  set  wages  in  the  yard.  Every  superintendent  in  that 
yard  is  a  boy  that  has  been  brought  up  in  the  work,  and  Jie  regulates  the  wages 
of  the  men  under  him.  A  man  goes  to  work — we  tell  him  to  go  to  work,  and 
his  superintendent  then  tells  what  he  is  worth. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  man? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  superintendent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  superintendent  tells  the  man  what  he  is  worth? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  He  rates  him. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Around  what  figure  does  that  range  for  a  journeyman 
carpenter,  an  efficient  man  that  can  do  the  work? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  But  if  he  is  all  right,  why,  he  gets  pretty  near  the  limit. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  gets  pretty  near  the  limit? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  majority  of  men  out  here  are  very  imperfect  in  that  regard. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  the  amount  that  your  superintendent  fixes — is  it 
governed  in  any  respect  by  the  so-called  law  of  supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  do  you  fix  what  you  conceive  to  be  a  reasonable  wage 
at  the  beginning? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  We  haven't  reduced  wages  in  a  long  time.  Take  the  present  time ; 
we  only  have  150  men  there,  and  we  are  paying  the  same  wages  as  when  we 
had  500. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  committee  among  your  workmen  to  confer 
with  you  about  wages,  or  is  it  an  individual  matter  with  each  one? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Individual  with  each  superintendent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  what  system  have  you,  if  any,  for  hearing  the 
grievances  of  the  men? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  We  haven't  had  any  grievances  so  far  in  the  last  five  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  determines  the  question  as  to  whether  a  man  shall 
stay  at  a  given  rate  in  the  work,  the  superintendent  or  foreman? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  superintendent  he  is  working  under. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  superintendent  he  is  working  under,  who  hires  him. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  haven't  you  had  any  complaints  as  to  injustice  and 
favoritism,  or  anything  of  the  sort? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  haven't  had  only  one  or  two  since  I  have  been  down  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sir? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Only  one  or  two. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  system  by  which  inquiries  are  made  as  be- 
tween the  men  and  foremen  and  superintendents  to  discover  injustices  that 
might  not  be  reported  by  the  men  ? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  No;  it  is  known  all  over  the  works  if  they  can't  get  along  with 
the  superintendent  and  feel  they  have  a  grievance  to  come  to  me  about  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  questions,  Mr.  O'Connell  ? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  O'Connell  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Craig  Shipbuilding 
Co.  at  Toledo? 
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Mr.  CRAIG.  I  was  :  yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Has  that  company  any  connection  with  this  com- 
pany here? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  No.  sir.  That  company  is  out  of  existence  now,  Mr.  O'ConnelL 
It  is  the  Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co.  now. 

Commissioner  O'CON.NELL.  Yes ;  I  know  it  is.  Was  your  company  involved  ia 
the  metal-trades  strike  that  we  had  recited  to  us  yesterday? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Here? 

( 'onnnissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  In  Los  Angeles? 

Com'missioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  were  the  demands  made  of  you  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  There  was  never  any  demand  made. 

Commissioner  O.'CONNEI.L.  The  men  just  simply  went  on  strike? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  A  certain  part  of  the  men  just  walked  out. 

<  'ommissioner  O'CONNELL.  No  requests  of  any  kind  made  to  you  personally? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  <  >'<  'ONNEI.L.  Or  by  letter? 

Mr.  CKAH;.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  was  the  result  of  that? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  guess  there  'wasn't  any  result;  we  just  let  them  stay  out,  and 
went  on  with  our  hnsiness. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Didn't  you  have — wasn't  there  a  large  number  of 
men  arrested  around  your  plant? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Why.  I  think  at  one  time  there,  there  was,  yes;  12  or  15  men, 
something  like  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNEI.L.  At  whose  instigation  were  they  arrested,  what  for? 

Mr.  CKAH;.  City  poli<v:  just  for  disturbing  the  peace. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  what  way  was  the  peace  disturbed  there?  Was 
there  an  effort  made  to  get  in  the  shops  and  do  some  damage  to  the  works? 

Mr.  CKAH:.  Why.  yes.  There  wasn't  so  much  effort  to  get  in  the  shops,  but  our 
men  were  molested,  of  course,  walking  back  and  forth,  and  having  scraps  and 
lights  outside  of  the  works. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Was  there  any  convictions  for  breaking  of  the  law 
at  any  time? 

Mr.  CKAH;.  I  don't  think  there  Mas. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  CKAH;.  I  don't  think  there  was. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  These  rates  of  wages,  you  say.  that  are  paid  out 
at  your  place,  some  of  the  men  work  eight  hours  who  are  working  on  (Jovern- 
ment  work,  and  others  nine,  is  there  a  different  rate  of  pay  for  the  two 
classes? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  No,  sir;  they  are  all  paid  the  same  rate  per  hour. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  men  who  work  eight  hours  earn  an  hour's  less 
pay  per  day  than  the  men  who  work  nine  hours? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  the  day  average  of  the  eight-hour  men,  the 
machinists,  for  instance,  the  day  rate,  not  the  hour  rate,  what  do  they  make, 
$3  or  $3.50? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  couldn't  say  without  referring  back,  because  we  pay  everything 
by  the  hour. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  the  machinists'  rate,  the  average  ma- 
chinist's rate,  there? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  It  is  35  to  45  cents.    About  $3,  I  should  say,  on  the  average. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  About  $3? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  It  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  between  the  rate 
paid  at  your  yard,  then,  for  machinists,  and  1  take  it  the  same  applies  generally 
to  all  the  machinists,  as  for  instance,  at  the  Union  Iron  Works  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  I  should  imagine  would  be  a  close  competitor. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  don't  know  what  they  are  paying  up  there. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Their  minimum  rate  there  is  $3.50  for  eight  hour?!, 
and  the  new  rate  just  agreed  upon  is  $4  as  a  minimum  for  union  hours. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  Union  Iron  Works  are  running  a  union  shop,  are  they? 
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Commissioner  ()'( 1ox.\i;i.i..  AYell,  there  is  no  agreement  requiring  that,  but  it 
is  .-in  absolutely  union  shop  just  the  same. 

Mi-.   CKAIG.  I  thought  you   said   from   the  agreement    they   had   made. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes;  there  is  an  agreement  made  with  the  metal 
trades  of  San  Francisco.  Has  your  company  ever  dealt  with  the  union  or  its 
representatives  in  any  wayV 

Mr.  CRAKI.  We  did  in  Toledo:  yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Oo\.\i:u..  No.  here. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Not  here;  no,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  By  what  method  are  the  wages  for  the  men  set  at 
your  plant? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  By  the  superintendent  who  hires  them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  He  designates  the  wages  and  the  employee  is  free 
to  take  that  or  let  it  alone,  he  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  rate  of  wanes 
himself? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  That  is  for  the  laborers,  of  course;  there  is  not  anything  less 
than  20  cents  paid.  From  that  up,  whatever  a  man  is  worth. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  For  instance,  the  rate  for  machinists,  who  estab- 
lishes that  rate? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  superintendent  of  the  machine  shop. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  superintendent  of  the  machine  shop? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  men  are  not  consulted  or  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  matter  of  conference  in  any  way  on  the  wage  rate*? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Not  in  setting  wages;  no.  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Nor  in  the  hours  that  are  to  be  worked? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Oh,  yes;  we  conform  to  the  men  a  good  deal  on  the  hours  to  be 
worked. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  We  hold  to  a  good  deal — giving  the  men  leeway  a  good  deal  on 
the  hours  to  be  worked. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  didn't  quite  get  that,  Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Well,  the  men  decide  that  a  good  deal  themselves  by  petition. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  men  decide  themselves  v 

Mr.  CRAIG.  They  have. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  hours  they  wish  to  work? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  They  have.  We  have  considered  them  entirely  as  a  whole  as  to 
the  hours  they  want  to  work. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Now,  just  explain  to  the  commission  how  you 
would  arrange  that — how  it  is  brought  about. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  When  the  men  were  all  working  10  hours  here  in  Los  Angeles 
before  the  strike  came,  why,  our  men  wanted  a  half  day  off  Saturday.  They 
brought  a  petition,  and  we  gave  them  a  half  day  off  Saturday,  which  was  equal 
to  about  nine  hours  for  the  week. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  When  the  nine-hour  day  came  about  very  gener- 
ally, how  was  that  brought  to  you? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  We  asked  them  if  they  wanted  the  half  day  then,  and  they  said 
no;  they  wanted  the  nine  hours. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  men  signed  a  petition  of  some  kind? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Sure. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  then,  in  that  sense  you  were  dealing  with 
them? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Oh,  we  deal  with  our  own  men.  There  is  no  mistake  about  that ; 
sure,  we  consider  anything  -they  put  up  to  us. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  you  meet  a  committee  of  your  own  men  if 
they  organized  in  some  form  of  association  with  a  view  of  readjusting  your 
wages? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  did  not  just  catch  the  question.  As  far  as  meeting  a  committee 
from  the  union,  we  would  not  do  it ;  no. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  But  you  would  meet  a  committee  of  your  own  men? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Why,  certainly ;  we  always  meet  a  committee  of  our  own  men  and 
always  try  to  harmonize  everything  with  them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Supposing  your  men  were  organized,  all  organized, 
they  all  belonged  to  the  union.  You  say  you  have  no  objection  to  their  belong- 
ing to  the  union  or  not.  You  did  not  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Sure. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Hence,  they  might  all  belong  to  the  union. 
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Mr.  CKAK.;.  Sure;  some  of  them  do  belong  to  the  union;  we  know  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Supi>osing  they  selected  a  committee  of  three  of 
your  employees,  and  they  came  to  you  as  representing  all  the  machinists  in 
the  plant  and  said:  "We  are  representing  all  the  machinists  in  the  plant,  and 
we  CM  me  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  wages  to  $4  a  day,"  would  you  receive  them 
as  such? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Certainly,  I  would. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  take  up  the  question  of  wages  with  them? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Certainly,  I  would;  and  would  do  everything  I  could  to  satisfy 
them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Weinstock  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  It  has  heen  brought  out  in  the  testimony  before 
the  commission  that  shops  and  factories  are  put  into  three  classifications;  there 
is  the  closed  shop — so-called  closed  shop  where  only  union  men  are  employed; 
and  there  is  the  open  shop  where  union  and  nonunion  men  work  side  by  side; 
and  then  there  is  the  nonunion  shop  where  union  men  are  not  accepted.  Now, 
under  which  of  those  three  classifications  does  your  shop  come? 

Mr.  CRAM;.  We  are  the  open  shop.  We  claim  the  men  have  got  the  right  to 
join  the  union  if  they  see  tit,  or  join  any  society  they  see  fit.  As  long  as  they 
do  the  work  we  have  no  objection. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  mere  fact  of  a  man  being  a  unionist  does  not 
deprive  him  of  his  job  in  your  plant? 

Mr.  <  'i: AH,.   Xo.  sir. 

Commissioner  WKI\ST«MK.  Is  ir  your  opinion.  Mr.  Craig,  that  unionism  can 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  open  shop? 

Mr.  CKAK;.  Well.  I  think  that  is  possibly  so  in  many  industries.  I  don't 
think  it  is  so  in  our  industry. 

Commissioner  WKINSTO<  K.    You  think  not  in  your  industry? 

Mr.   CI:.M<;.    No. 

Commission,  r  WKINSTOCK.  You  mean  then  that  in  your  industry,  one  of  two 
conditions  must  become  a  common  condition,  either  k  must  be  all  closed  shop 
or  all  nonunion  shop? 

Mr.  CKAK;.   No;   the  open  shop. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.   Well,  that  is  the  very  question  I  put  to  you. 

Mr.   CKAK;.  I   didn't  understand    the  question. 

Commissioner   WEINSTOCK.  I  didn't  make  m\>elf  clear. 

Mr.   CKAK;.    No. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  As  to  whether  in  your  opinion  unionism  can  co- 
exist with  the  open  shop? 

Mr.  CKAK;.   Why.  certainly.   T  don't  see  why  it  can't. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOC  K.  The  statement  was  made  on  the  witness  stand 
yesterday.  I  think,  by  a  representative  of  organized  labor,  that  they  could  not 
coexist  and  that  we  would  ultimately  either  have  to  be  all  closed  shop  or  all 
nonunion.  You  do  not  accept  that? 

Mr.  CHAM;.  No.  sir:  I  don't  accept  that  version  at  all,  because  the  experience 
we  have  had  of  *jo  years  teaches  us  different. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  1  see.  You  made  the  statement  a  few  minutes 
ago  you  believd  men  have  a  right  to  join  unions. 

Mr.  CKAK;.   Sure. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  And  that  you  have  no  fault  to  find  with  them. 

Mr.   CKAIG.   Sure. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  believe  unionism  has  made  conditions  for 
the  worker,  say  in  the  last  20  or  IM  years,  better  or  worse? 

Mr.  CKAK;.  oh,  I  think  it  has  helped  conditions  certainly  to  a  certain  extent. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  You  do  not  agree  with  Gen.  Otis,  who  expressed 
his  opinion  on  the  stand  that  unionism  has  made  conditions  worse  for  the 
worker  rather  than  better? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Well,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  Mr.  Otis's  statement  I  think 
in  that  way,  too;  as  far  as  the  union  itself,  it  is  all  right,  but  the  trouble  that 
they  bring  up  and  the  means  that  they  use  of  forcing  their  demands  and  condi- 
tions has  hurt  them.  There  is  always  two  sides  to  that. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Gen.  Otis's  opinion  is  to  this  effect — let  me  see 
how  far  you  agree,  as  an  employer  and  one  with  a  broad  experience.  His 
opinion  is  that  while  on  one  hand  unionism  has  shortened  hours  and  increased 
wages  and  improved  working  conditions,  that  those  gains  have  been  more  than 
offset  by  the  loss  involved  from  strikes  and  lockouts  and  the  burden  put  on  the 
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worker  in  supporting  his  officers  and  operating  machinery;  that  therefore,  in 
his  opinion,  the  worker  if  anything  as  a  natural  result  is  considerably  worse  oft" 
under  unionism  than  if  there  had  been  JK>  unionism.  What  is  your  belief  oil 
that  view  of  it? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  lie  is  perfectly  right  in  that  assertion. 

Commissioner  WEI  N  STOCK.  Then  if  that  is  true,  unionism  has  not  been  an 
advantage? 

Mr.  CKAIG.  The  way  I  mean  an  advantage,  I  think  it  is  in  some  places.  In 
many  businesses  where  they  duplicate  stuff  and  where  the  men  do  the  same 
thing  right  along,  I  think  it  has  helped  in  those  places.  What  I  meant  with 
our  work  it  is  so  varied  they  never  do  the  same  thing  twice — that  we  can't  work 
under  the  union  like  they  can  generally. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  We  are  speaking  of  general  conditions  and  not  any 
particular  business  or  any  particular  industry.  This  commission  is  interested 
in  the  situation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Sure. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  My  question  referred  to  the  condition  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Taking  the  whole  country  as  a  unit,  whether 
unionism  has  been  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage,  from  your  point  of  view, 
to  labor? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  From  many  standpoints 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  From  an  economic  point  of  view. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  a  disadvantage. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  explained  that  before  being  connected  with 
this  plant  here  you  were  connected  with  a  plant  in  Toledo? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  think  you  said  you  worked  there  under  the 
closed  shop? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  We  did  a  certain  length  of  time. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  here  you  are  working  under  the  open  shop? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir.        • 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  advantages  are  you  enjoying  here,  working 
under  the  open  shop,  that  you  did  not  enjoy  working  in  Toledo,  under  the 
closed  shop? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  last  five  or  eight  years  we  were  in  Toledo  we  were  under  the 
open  shop  the  same  as  we  are  here. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  the  closed-shop  condition  in  Toledo  ap- 
plied only  to  the  early  history  of  the  enterprise? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  led  to  the  change  from  the  closed  shop  to 
the  open  shop? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  What  led  to  the  change? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  We  were  a  closed  shop,  you  might  say,  up  to  the  time  the  eight- 
hour  day  was  demanded  by  the  machinists.  We  had  1,500  men  at  work,  and 
only  20  per  cent  of  those  men  were  machinists.  They  demanded  an  eight-hour 
day,  and  let  the  other  men  do  as  they  see  fit.  Father  was  running  the  shop 
at  that  time,  and  said  he  wouldn't  do  anything  for  the  machinists  that  he 
wouldn't  do  for  the  whole  yard.  We  had  men  who  worked  for  us  for  20  years, 
and  he  compromised  by  giving  the  whole  yard  a  nine-hour  day.  The  ma- 
chinists would  not  accept  that,  they  demanded  an  eight-hour  day.  The  rest 
of  the  yard  said  they  (the  machinists)  want  you  to  take  better  care  of  them 
than  of  us,  and  that  they  (the  80  per  cent)  would  quit  the  union  themselves, 
and  they  did  withdraw,  and  we  never  had  a  closed  shop  since.  * 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Wrhat  difference,  if  any,  did  you  find  in  the  matter 
of  efficiency,  working  under  the  closed-shop  system  and  working  under  the  open- 
shop  system? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Under  the  closed-shop  system  there  was  not  the  interest  taken 
in  the  work  the  men  were  doing.  The  men  were  always  looking  for  trouble. 
For  example,  I  had  a  machinist  come  to  me  in  the  machine  shop.  He  had  been 
told  to  chip  or  clean  up  an  exceedingly  rough  casting.  He  says,  "  I  am  a  ma- 
chinist. That  is  a  laborer's  job.  I  am  not  going  to  chip  that.  Put  another  man 
to  do  it."  I  put  a  laboring  man  doing  it,  and  another  machinist  came  along 
and  says,  "That  is  a  machinist's  job  and  not  a  laborer's  job."  Those  con- 
tentions were  coming  up  all  the  while. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Jurisdictional  disputes. 
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Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  to  turn  around  when  the  fellow  kicked  about  the 
laborer  and  put  a  high-class  machinist  on  the  job,  and  the  other  man  had 
kicked  at  doing  the  work  because  he  wasn't  going  to  a  laborer's  work.  We 
had  those  contentions  coming  up  all  the  while. 

Commissioner  WET  N  STOCK.  Take  the  output  per  man  per  day,  under  what 
conditions  was  it  larger?  Under  the  closed-shop  conditions  or  the  open  shop? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  It  was  under  the  open-shop  conditions ;  it  was  much  better. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  The  men  produced  greater  results? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  They  worked  with  more  heart  and  worked  to  hold  their  jobs. 
They  didn't  feel  the  union  was  holding  their  jobs  for  them,  but  they  were 
holding  it  themselves  and  earning  something. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  It  was  brought  out  in  testimony  yesterday  that 
in  the  building  trades  in  Los  Angeles,  comparing  the  wages  paid  in  the  building 
trades  in  Los  Angeles  with  the  wages  paid  in  the  building  trades  in  San 
Francisco,  the  San  Francisco  wages  on  the  average  were  about  25  per  cent 
higher  than  those  paid  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  building  trade.  Now,  what  is 
the  difference  in  the  wages  in  the  metal  trade  between  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  as  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  really  don't  know  that.  T  know  we  were  paying  down  here 
25  per  cent  more  than  we  were  paying  in  Toledo. 

Commissioner  WKI.NSTOCK.  Twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  you  were  paying 
in  Toledo? 

Mr.  CKAIG.  Yes,  sir;  sure. 

Commissioner  WKIX STOCK.  F>ut  you  never  compared  your  wage  scale  with 
the  San  Francisco  wage  scale? 

Mr.  CKAK;.  No,  sir;  I  haven't.  Well,  I  think  during  the  strike  two  or  three 
years  ago  I  had  their  scale  and  looked  it  over,  but  I  haven't  since. 

Commissioner  WEI N STOCK.  How  did  it  compare? 

Mr.  CKAIG.  About  the  same  at  that  time.  Our  men  who  were  working  piece- 
work were  getting  much  more.  Some  of  the  men  who  walked  out  of  my  place 
at  that  time  said,  "Don't  fill  our  places;  we  want  to  come  back  when  this  is 
over,  because  we  can  make  more  by  piecework  here  than  we  can  up  there." 

Commissioner  W  KIN  STOCK.  The  claim  made  by  San  Francisco  is  that  their 
wag<«  /M-silo  is  higher  and  their  hours  shorter;  that  in  San  Francisco  they 
work  :in  eight-hour  day  and  in  Los  Anireles  they  work  a  nine-hour  day.  Now, 
yon  say  you  come  into  compel ii ion  with  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  CKAIG.  To  n  certain  extent  in  building. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Do  you  do  any  new  work  or  just  repair  work? 

Mr.  CKAIG.  We  do  a  limited  amount  of  repair  work,  but  our  work  mostly  is 
new  work. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  There  was  a  vessel  built  recently  iD  California 
called  the  Frank  Hitch: 

Mr.  CKAIG.  Yc<.  sir. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  An  oil-tank  vessel? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKIN STOCK.  I  think  I  heard  it  was  one  of  the  largest,  if  not 
the  largest  vessel  ever  built  in  California. 

Mr.  CKAIG.  The  largest  merchant  ship. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Was  your  company  a  bidder  on  that  job? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  And  bids  were  invited  also  from  the  eastern 
shipbuilders,  as  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Who  got  the  contract? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  Union  Iron  Works. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  The  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  How  was  it  possible  for  them  to  have  gotten 
the  contract  and  underbid  if  their  hours  were  shorter  and  wages  higher? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Because  they  claim  they  lost  a  large  amount  of  money  on  the 
boat  themselves.  They  wanted  the  work  to  keep  their  men  employed.  They 
didn't  bid  on  it  on  a  business  proposition,  but  just  to  keep  their  yard  filled 
up  so  that  they  could  have  the  men  there  to  go  on  repair  work. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Your  opinion  is  that  they  lost  money  on  the  job? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  They  told  me  that  themselves. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  About  how  many  men  do  you  employ  at  this 
time? 
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Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  about  160  to  175. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  your  normal  number  V 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Oh,  we  have  anywhere  from  o.~>0  to  45U. 

Commissioner  WEI.\STO<K.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  slump  in  the 
number  of  men  employed? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  business  is  very  bad  at  this  time  on  this  coast. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Very  little  shipbuilding  going  oiiV 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Very  little  business;  no  shipbuilding  whatever. 

Commissioner  WELNHTOCK.  Out  of  the  number  you  employ  can  you  tell  us 
what  proportion  are  married  and  what  proportion  unmarried? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  three-fourths  of  the  men  we  have  there  now  are  married 
men. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  About  three-fourths  are  married? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Fully   that    many. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  proportion  of  them  live  in  their  own  homes? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  possibly  three-fourths  of  them. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Live  in  their  own  homes? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  so.  I  never  inquired  to  make  a  record  of  it,  or  anything, 
but  just  from  knowing  the  men  I  think  about  that. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  the  character  of  the,  men  generally? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  men  we  have  there  now  are  very  good  men. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Sober  and  industrious? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Very  sober.  Of  course  that  is  a  dry  town  and  we  don't  have  any 
whisky  down  there,  anyway,  and  that  helps  a  good  deal. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Where  is  your  plant? 

Mr.  CRAHI.  Long  Beach. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  proportion  of  your  men  work  on  piecework? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Oh,  I  think  possibly  30  per  cent. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  what  are  the  average  earnings  of  your  piece- 
workers, their  weekly  earnings? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Well,  the  riveters  make  anywhere  from  $7  to  $8. 

Commissioner  WTEINSTOCK.  A  day? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes.  sir;  piecework. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  riveters  earn  from  .$7  to  &S  on  piecework? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  a  man  work  there  the  whole  year  through  who 
never  made  less  than  $8 — yes,  I  had  two  men. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Out  of  the  160  men.  how  many  are  there  that 
earn  from  $7  to  $8  a  day? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  should  think  8  or  10.     I  guess  about  eight  are  riveters. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  About  eight? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  present  time.  At  the  present  time  they  are  not 
earning  that  much  because  it  is  Government  work  there.  It  is  rather  peculiar 
stuff  that  they  can't  work  regularly  on. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  hours  do  the  pieceworkers  observe? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Just  the  same. 

Commissioner  WTEINSTOCK.  Eight  hours  on  Government  work,  and  nine  hours 
on  nongovernment  work? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  These  men  that  earn  $7  to  $8  a  week — 

Mr.  CRAIG.  A  day. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  A  day,  rather.  Are  they  subcontractors  or  are 
they  just  workers? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  No,  sir;  just  pieceworkers. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Just  pieceworkers? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  They  don't  take  things  by  contract  and  sublet 
to  other  workers? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Oh,  no;  they  just  drive  so  many  rivets — so  much  per  rivet. 

Commissioner  -WEINSTOCK.  \Vhat  is  your  attitude  on  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation act? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Why,  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  in  a  general  way.  but  I 
think  it  could  be  rectified  in  a  lot  of  things;  that  I  suppose  will  be  revised  later. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  the  weak  spot? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  main  sjx>t  that  hits  me  is  it  raised  our  rate  from  3  to  6  cents. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Under  the  ;*>-cent  rate  what  protection  did  you  get? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  got  as  much  protection  as  we  seem  to  get  now. 
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Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Wasn't  there  a  limit  to  the  amount  that  the  com- 
pany would  pay?  Wasn't  there  a  $5,000  limit  at  the  outside  with  any  one 
individual,  and  a  $10,000  limit  if  any  accident? 

Mr.  CKAK;.  No.  sir.  We  carried  a  higher  limit  than  that.  We  carried  $7,500 
and  $15,000. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  It  was  limited  to  that. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Is  there  any  limit  on  the  insurance  to-day? 

Mr.  CHAM;.  Xo.  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Then  for  the  difference  in  the  price  you  are 
getting  unlimited  insurance  as  against  limited  insurance? 

Mr.  CUAIG.  That  is  even  so;  but  in  20  years'  experience  we  never  had  a  case 
that  went  over  $10,000. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  But  the  fact  remains,  if  under  the  old  law  you 
had  wanted  unlimited  insurance,  you  would  have  had  to  pay  a  much  higher 
rate  than  you  did  pay? 

Mr.  CKAK,.  A  little;  but  not  as  much  as  the  present  rate. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Does  that  rate  come  out  of  your  pocket,  or  do  you 
do  as  others  do  and  add  it  to  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  CKAK;.  We  have  to  add  it  in  the  contract. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  And  every  other  contractor  does  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  CKAK;.  No,  sir;  you  are  mistaken  there.  We  were  in  competition  with 
the  Kast.  and  the  East  does  not  have  that  rate1  to  pay. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  In  Xew  York  State  the  rate  is  much  higher. 

Mr.  CKAK,.  Xew  York  is  not  a  shipbuilding  State.  Go  back  to  Ohio  or 
Michigan. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  What  is  the  Ohio  rate? 

Mr.  CKAIG.  I  don't  know  what  their  rate  is,  but  I  know  at  the  time  we 
moved  here  we  never  paid  over  3  cents. 

Commissioner  (!.\KKKTSON.  Xo  ;  but  it  is  far  more  drastic  than  your  law. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  If  you  had  a  voice  to-day  on  the  matter  of  the 
compensation  net.  would  you  vote  for  or  against  it? 

Mr.  CKAK;.  Well,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time — as  a  means  of  helping  the 
laboring  people — I  would  vote  for  it.  As  I  say,  I  have  no  objection  to  it  now, 
only  it  hits  our  plant  higher  than  ordinary  people.  They  raise  us  way  out  of 
Bight,  and  lots  of  others  are  just  as  cheap  as  they  were  before. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  You  understand,  and  I  think  this  is  a  point  im- 
portant to  bring  out,  that  the  State  of  California  is  in  the  insurance  business 

Itself. 

Mr.  CKAK;.  Sure. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  And  that   its  purpose  is  not  to  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  <'KAK;.   Yes,  sir;  I  understand. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Kut  to  protect  the  employer,  and  that  as  soon  as  it 
discovers  (lie  rates  are  too  high  they  will  likely  be  lowered. 

Mr.  CKAK;.  That  is  what  I  expected.  I  expected  that  they  would  be  modified 
later  on. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  the  work- 
men's compensation  act  on  the  part  of  the  employers  when  the  act  first  passed 
j-.nd  was  put  into  operation.  Were  you,  in  common  with  most  employers,  also 
opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  CKAK;.  I  was  at  that  time. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  As  soon  as  it  is  demonstrated  you  have  changed 
your  attitude  and  your  opinion V 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  have  changed  my  attitude  as  regards  its  possibilities — the  pos- 
sibility ultimately. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Would  you  recommend  to  this  commission  that 
11. is  commission  shall  recommend  to  all  sister  States  of  the  Union  to  likewise 
enact  compensation  laws? 

Mr.  CKAK;.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  go  further  than  that.  I  would  recommend 
that  they  make  them  universal  so  that  we  would  have  to  pay  the  same  price,  and 
v/e  would  have  no  objection  to  it.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  put  up,  providing 
our  competitor  has  to  do  the  same  thing;  that  is  all  we  ask. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  has  a  question  he  wishes  to  ask. 

Commissioner  <}ARRKTSON.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Commissioner  Wein- 
stock,  I  don't  know  whether  I  misunderstood  you  or  whether  you  misunder- 
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stood  him.  He  asked  you  whether  in  your  opinion  labor — the  existence  of  the 
labor  union — had  been  injurious  or  beneficial  to  laboring  men.  I  want  to  ask 
that  in  a  little  different  form  that  \vill  leave  no  question — no  chance  for 
misunderstanding : 

If  labor  unions  had  never  been  in  existence,  do  you  believe  the  wages  would 
have  been  higher  or  lower  than  they  are,  and  hours  longer  or  shorter  than  they 
are,  if  unions  had  never  existed? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Why,  I  think  the  supply  and  demand  governs  the  wages. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  what? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  The  supply  and  demand  governs  the  wages. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  didn't  catch  the  first  word. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Supply  and  demand  governs  the  wages. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  would  supply  and  demand  have  done  in  hours 
and  \vages? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  they  might  be  just  as  far  advanced  as  they  are. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  might?     That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  P.  J.  McDONALD 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name,  please? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  P.  J.  McDonald. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  McDonald? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  You  mean  my  residence? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  459  East  Adams. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Business  address? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  1800  Industrial  Street 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business,  please? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Planing  mill,  manufacturer,  and  general  contractor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  name  of  your  company  is  the  Los  Angeles  Planing 
Mill  Co.? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  It  is. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  corporation  or  partnership? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Corporation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  capital  stock? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  California? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Southern  California  Mill  Owners' 
Association? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  connected  with  any  other  organization? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Most  all  of  them.     The  merchants 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  any  other  industrial  organization  to  which 
you  belong. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Chamber  of  commerce. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  pitch  your  voice  a  little  higher?  It  is 
very  difficult  to  hear. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  My  voice  is  in  very  bad  shape. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  too  bad,  of  course,  but  you  must  do  it  as  loud  as 
you  can.  Do  the  best  you  can,  please. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  belong  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association, 
the  Southern  California  Mill  Owners'  Association,  the  sash  and  door  associa- 
tion here,  in  connection  with  our  mill  business ;  these  handle  most  of  the  busi- 
ness for  the  good  of  the  members.  That  is  all  at  present  relating  to  our 
business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  belong  to  all  the  associations  that  exist  here  that  re- 
late to  your  particular  industry? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  how  long  have  you  been  in  business  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Since  1901. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  where  were  yon  in  business  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  have  been  in  the  city  since  1882. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  What  business  were  you  in  prior  to  1901? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  The  same  business  I  am  in  now,  but  as  superintendent  for 
large  institutions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  During  all  of  the  time  from  1882  down  to  the  present  time 
were  you  superintendent? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  was.  I  have  never  done  any  work  in  this  State  for  30 
years  except  as  superintendent  or  in  charge  of  work  until  I  went  in  for 
myself. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  furnished  with  a  list  of  questions  to  which 
your  attention  was  to  be  directed  on  the  stand,  I  believe,  Mr.  McDonald? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes. 

chairman  WALSH.  So  I  will  ask  you  from  that  list.  I  wish  you  would  give 
us  the  rate  of  wages  that  you  pay  in  your  industry. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  have  prepared  a  paper  here,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the 
honorable  commission,  I  would  like  to  read  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  right.     Does  that  cover  the  questions  generally? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes.     I  did  not  have  very  much  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  you  endeavored  to  cover  it  generally? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  As  best  I  could.  I  just  got  this  notice  on  Tuesday  morning. 
1  have  done  the  best  I  could. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  that  is  intended  to  cover  the  question  generally? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thank  you.     Read  it  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Me  DONALD.  As  we  understand,  the  purpose  of  this  honorable  commission 
is  to  investigate  the  wages,  working  hours,  and  general  conditions  of  labor,  I 
will  therefore  try  to  confine  myself  to  these  subjects  relating  to  my  employees 
only,  from  personal  knowledge  of  these  conditions. 

I  bought  out  the  old  Los  Angeles  Planing  Mill,  on  San  Pedro  Street,  in  1901, 
at  that  time  known  as  a  union  shop.  We  made  no  changes  for  some  time, 
preferring  to  let  things  run  along  as  they  were  until  I  got  better  acquainted 
with  actual  conditions.  Within  one  year,  however,  I  w:is  convinced  that  some 
changes  were  necessary  and  accordingly  made  them.  This  brought  about  a 
strike  and  shutdown  for  some  time — 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  Can  you  hear  that  down  there?  Commissioner  O'Connell 
says  he  can  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  M< -DONALD.  I  can't  read  any  louder. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  may  have  to  volunteer  to  read  it.  I'lease  pass  that  up 
and  1  will  read  it. 

Mr.  M(  DONALD.  I  have  a  cold. 

Chairman  WAI.SH    (  reading)  : 

"As  we  understand,  the  purpose  of  this  honorable  commission  is  to  investi- 
gate the  wages,  working  hours,  and  general  conditions  of  labor,  I  will  therefore 
iry  to  confine  myself  to  these  subjects  relating  to  my  employees  only,  from 
personal  knowledge  of  these  conditions. 

"  I  bought  out  the  old  Los  Angeles  Planing  Mill,  on  San  Pedro  Street,  in  1901, 
at  that  time  known  as  a  union  shop.  We  made  no  changes  for  some  time, 
preferring  to  let  things  run  along  as  they  were  until  I  got  better  acquainted 
with  actual  conditions.  Within  one  year,  however,  I  was  convinced  that  some 
changes  were  necessary  and  accordingly  made  them. 

"This  brought  about  a  strike  and  a  shutdown  for  some  time.  When  we 
opened  again  many  of  our  old  employees  returned  and  several  we  did  not  want, 
owing  to  their  disposition  to  be  disturbers  and  breeders  of  trouble  among  the 
men. 

"  We  ran  along  about  a  year  when  a  committee  waited  on  me  one  morning 
and  presented  their  grievances,  which  were  that  two  men  in  the  shop  refused 
to  join  their  union  and  must  be  discharged;  that  after  that  date  they  would 
run  but  8  hours  per  day;  that  a  boy  about  17  years  old  (a  son  of  one  of  my 
old  employees),  who  was  running  a  band  saw,  should  give  way  to  a  man. 
They  also  informed  me  that  my  shop  M'as  thoroughly  unionized,  and  that  I 
would  have  to  comply  with  the  union  rules,  which  were  that  the.se  two  employees 
were  to  be  discharged,  and  that  this  young  man  working  on  the  band  saw 
should  give  way  to  a  man ;  that  my  shop  should  run  eight  hours,  and  that  I 
should  recognize  a  shop  steward  on  the  premises.  All  of  which  I  refused  to  do, 
with  the  result,  another  strike — all  hands  but  the  two  nonunion  men  and  my 
engineer  walking  out. 

."  We  remained  shut  down  for  about  two  weeks.  When  I  started  again  I 
gave  preference  to  the  old  employees  with  few  exceptions,  with  the  under- 
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standing  that  hereafter  I  would  Dot  recogiii/e  a  union  shop,  but  that  I  would 
not  discriminate  against  union  men. 

"  Shortly  after  this  an  organization  of  mill  owners  was  established  for  the 
pin-pose  of  furnishing  employment  to  the  mill  employees  regardless  of  their 
affiliations.  We  also  furnished  them  a  large  reading  and  club  room  where  they 
could  pass  the  lime  when  not  employed,  and  same  is  still  maintained — this  or- 
ganization having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  hours  of  work,  wages  paid,  or 
shop  conditions;  its  only  purpose  being  a  free  labor  bureau  to  promote  harmony 
among  the  men  and  a  better  feeling  among  the  employers  and  the  men,  all  of 
which  I  feel  it  has  accomplished. 

"About  this  time  the  mill  owners'  association  recommended  to  its  members  an 
eight-hour  day.  Several  of  us  tried  it  out,  some  for  a  short  period,  others  for 
some  time.  I  continued  this  policy  for  18  months  and  was  the  last  to  return 
to  the  nine  hours.  We  found  it  not  a  paying  proposition,  as  we  consider  an  eight- 
hour  day  not  profitable  where  machinery  is  concerned. 

"  We  had  at  that  time  26  employees,  many  of  whom  we  still  have  on  our  pay 
roll,  and  we  have  had,  until  very  recently,  as  high  as  17.1  men  employed. 

"  We  do  not  discriminate  against  the  union  men,  nor  never  did,  except  that 
we  will  not  hire  a  union  foreman,  for  a  union  foreman  means  a  union  crew 
and  closed  to  outsiders.  We  find  that  a  mixed  crew  of  men  get  along  much 
better,  attend  more  strictly  to  their  business  and  not  annoyed  by  the  '  walking 
delegate1  or  shop  Stewart.  That  they  are  closer  to  the  foreman,  superintendent, 
and  the  general  management,  and  thereby  give  better  results. 

"  We  have  many  union  men  in  our  employ  and  they  are  some  of  our  oldest 
and  most  trustworthy  men.  We  treat  our  men  humanely,  adopt  all  the  latest 
safety  devices,  and  keep  the  shop  in  a  sanitary  condition,  all  of  which  is  a 
1  laying  investment  and  good  policy  for  any  employer  of  labor,  and  we  have  had 
no  trouble  for  many  years. 

"  We  run  nine  hours  per  day,  six  days  per  week,  and  have  not  lost  any  time 
during  the  past  10  years.  At  the  present  time  have  70  employees,  wages  $2.25 
to  $5  per  day ;  in  the  office  we  pay  $75  to  $250  per  month.  Our  average  pay 
per  day  of  nine  hours  is  $3.25. 

"  We  are  strong  advocates  of  the  open-shop  policy  for  many  reasons : 

"  First.  Because  the  foreman,  superintendent,  and  management  in  general 
are  in  much  closer  touch  with  each  individual. 

"  Second.  That  there  are  no  disturbances  in  the  shop  and  no  strikes — there- 
fore steady  work  for  the  men. 

"  Third.  That  the  pride  of  the  American  workingman  is  such  that  he  would 
much  prefer  to  deal  with  the  superintendent  or  management  than  to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  a  shop  steward  or  *  walking  delegate.' 

"  Because  of  this,  the  men  are  better  contented  and  show  it  in  the  output 
of  every  day's  work.  That  the  sentiment  of  this  community  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  it.  That  the  spirit  of  the  American  citizen  is  at  all  times  for  in- 
dependence and  against  everything  that  tends  to  curtail  that  spirit,  and  that 
because  of  these  conditions  there  is  general  prosperity  and  contentment  among 
the  wage  earners. 

"From  an  actual  canvass  of  my  shop  nearly  65  per  cent  of  the  employees 
either  own  their  own  home  or  are  paying  for  it. 

"  If  this  is  a  fair  percentage  of  the  number  of  wage  earners  owning  their 
own  homes  in  this  city,  then  the  effect  can  not  but  be  felt  for  good,  because  it 
makes  for  a  higher  class  of  citizenship,  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
their  city  government,  take  an  active  interest  in  all  civic  affairs,  and  can  be 
relied  on  to  decide  weighty  questions  to  the  best  interest  of  its  citizens — all  of 
which  has  been  proven  here  when  occasion  required. 

It  is  our  desire  to  have  these  conditions  continue  here  and  to  expand  to 
other  communities  less  favored." 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  McDonald,  you  say  the  wages  are  from  $2.25  to  $5 
per  day? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  $2.25  applies  to  laborers? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  is  no  laborer  whatever  in  your  employment  that 
receives  less  than  $2.25  per  dayV 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Except  one  boy. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Except   one  boy? 

Mr.  M<  DONALD.  Just  one  boy. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  receive  $5  per  day? 
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Mr.  M<  DONALD.  Wo  have  four  men  receiving  $5  |>er  day. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Ho\v  many  receive  .$4  per  da\Y 

Mr.  M<  I  >ONALD.  Twelve. 

(1Iiairman  WAI. SIT.  How  many  receive  $4.50? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Six. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  receives  $3.50  yer  day? 

Mr.  M<  DONALD.  Eighteen  receive  $3.75  per  day,  and  twenty  receive  $3.50. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  receive  $3. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  We  haven't  any  $3  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Run  right  down  the  line,  down  to  two  dollars  and  a 
quarter,  I  see  you  have  it  there. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  We  have  one  hoy  that  receives  $2  a  day,  clean  up:  four  young 
men  receive  $2.25:  one  man  helper,  $2.25;  four,  $2.50;  twenty,  $3.50;  eighteen, 
$3.75:  tweleve.  $4;  six,  $4.50;  four.  $5. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  in  the  office. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  That  does  not  include  the  office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sir? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  That  does  not  include  the  office.     They  are  on  a  salary  basis. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  does  not  include  what? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  The  office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  office  force? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  No. 

Chairman  WAI.STT.  Now,  how  many  of  these  <;<>(  $75  per  month? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  One. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  $250  per  month? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Three. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  positions  do  they  hold? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  One  engineer,  estimator;  one  manager,  and  the  other  a 
superintendent. 

Chairman  WAI.STT.  How  many  men  have  you  in  your  office  approximately? 

Mr.  MrDoN.\i.n.   Six  and  a  lady  stenographer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  the  lady  that  gets  $75? 

Mr.   MCDONALD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  percentage  of 
the  65  per  cent  of  your  employees  have  their  homes  paid  for? 

Mr.  MrDoxALi).  There  was  11  of  the  05  that  were  paying  for  them. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.   Paying  for  them? 

Mr.  MrDoxAi.n.  Paying  for  them  by  installments:  practically  paid  for;  but 
did  not  have  the  deed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  of  those  have  their  homes  paid  for? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Pratirally  paid  for,  but  did  not  have  the  deed. 

Chairman   WALSH.  Their  what? 

Mr.  M(  DONALD.  Deed  to  the  property. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Clear  deed  to  the  property? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.   Yes.     Many  of  them  had  a  bank  account. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  McDoNMD.  Many  of  them  told  me  they  had  a  bank  account. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  ascertained  that  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  to 
the  commission? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  any  questions,  Mr.  Carretson? 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Just  one;  general  in  its  character. 

Have  you  any  objection — I  gather  from  your  testimony  that  you  have  no 
objection  to  your  men  belonging  to  the  union? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Not  at  all. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Do  you  recognize  their  right  just  as  you  recognize 
jour  own  to  join  these  associations? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  certainly  do. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Now,  for  the  general  question.  Do  you  believe 
that  labor  unions  have  been  of  benefit  to  their  members  in  hours  and  wages 
or  not? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  do  believe  they  have. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McDoxAT.o.  I  have  no  objection  to  labor  unions.  It  is  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  employers  that  I  object  to. 
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Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But,  now  that  you  have  interposed  that,  lot  me 
ask  this:  Your  objection  is  only  to  the  method  and  not  to  the  fact  that  they 
insist  on  betterment  of  wages  and  conditions? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  No;  I  don't  object  to  that  feature  of  it  at  all. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  recognize  their  right  to  make  that  insistence, 
just  as  you  do 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  do. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Recognize  your  own  right  to  deal  for  your  own 
benefit? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  So  far  as  wages  are  concerned,  they  can  not  he  any  too  high 
for  me,  if  my  comeptitors  were  on  an  equal  footing. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  are  at  liberty  in  your  mill,  Mr.  McDonald, 
to  handle  any  material? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Any  material. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  San  Francisco  mills  are  not  permitted  to  handle 
material  other  than  that  which  bears  the  union  label  stamp.  That  condition 
does  not  prevail  here? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  No;  we  have  nothing  like  that. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  No  restrictions? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  None  at  all. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  can  buy  your  material  wherever  you  please? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Exactly. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  your  judgment,  or  your  opinion,  rather, 
on  the  value  of  collective  bargaining? 

Under  what  conditions  do  you  think  the  worker  is  better  off — under  a  system 
of  collective  bargaining  or  under  a  system  of  individual  bargaining? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Well,  that  is  a  question  that  I  have  not  given  enough  thought 
to  to  answer  intelligently. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Were  you  operating  at  any  time  as  a  closed  shop? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  When  you  operated  as  a  closed  shop  you  did  col- 
lective bargaining,  did  you  not?  That  is,  there  was  a  wage  fixed  by  the  group? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Now  you  fix  the  wage  with  each  man  separately— 
individually? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Treat  every  man  according  to  what  he  is  worth. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  From  the  worker's  point  of  view,  under  which 
condition  is  he  better  off — under  the  system  of  collective  bargaining  or  under  the 
system  of  individual  bargaining? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Well,  I  can't  see  that  wages  are  any  different  to-day,  so  far 
as  my  shop  is  concerned,  from  what  it  was  when  it  was  a  union  shop.  Conse- 
quently I  would  say  that  the  wage  earner  in  my  shop  to-day  is  better  off  than 
he  ever  was  under  other  conditions.  He  is  not  given  instructions  by  outsiders, 
and  he  has  no  fear  of  strikes,  and  he  has  nothing  to  bother  him;  he  works 
every  day,  and  the  wages  is  the  same;  there  has  been  no  change  in  my  pay 
roll. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  No  change  in  the  wage  rate? 

Mr.  MC-DONALD.  No. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Since  1901? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  No. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  do  the  wages  in  your  shop  compare,  if  you 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  them,  with  the  wages  paid  by  similar  shops 
in  San  Francisco?  «• 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  don't  know  whether  higher  or  lower? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  don't. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  your  feeling  in  the  matter  of  workmen's 
compensation? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Feel  very  friendly  to  it — think  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  believe  it  is  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WKIN STOCK.  A  good  thing  for  the  employer? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  For  the  employer  and  the  men. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  say  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  employer? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Well,  I  know  now  absolutely  what  I  have  got  to  take  care  of. 
I  know  from  my  pay  roll  whether  it  costs  me  3  per  cent  or  <5  per  cent,  and 
when  estimating  I  can  estimate  that  cost  as  part  of  my  overhead  expense. 
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Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  you  would  naturally  and  properly  add 
that  onto  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes.  I  think  that  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  when 
they  made  the  act. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Exactly.  Where  do  you  see  the  advantage  to  the 
worker  ? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Instead  of  making  a  settlement  individually,  as  we  done  be- 
fore, and  as  every  man  naturally  done,  if  he  couldn't  do  that  he  would  have  to 
hire  an  attorney,  consequently  it  was  all  turned  over  to  him,  and  he  made  the 
best  bargain  he  could,  and  the  workman  did  not  get,  I  would  say,  over  30  per 
cent  of  the  damages  which  might  or  had  been  awarded  to  him. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  In  other  words,  out  of  $100  that  the  employer 
paid  the  worker  only  got  $30? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  Hint  would  make  a  loss  of  $70  between  the 
employer  and  the  worker? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  know,  of  course.  Mr.  McDonald,  that  at  the 
beginning  there  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  the  workmen's  compensation 
act? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  That  was  the  F.oynton  Act. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  The  act  that  is  now  in  operation. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  \\Viv  you  also  opposed  to  it  in  the  beginning? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  T  was.  because  I  did  not  understand  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  administration  of  the  act  has  convinced  you 
now  the  other  way? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  There  are  some  changes  that  might  be  made.  It  is  rather 
radical  from  the  system  that  we  have  been  working  under,  and  it  is  radical, 
and  I  feel  it  still,  but  1  would  like  to  see  it  work  out. 

Commissioner  \\'KI \s TO<  K.  In  other  words,  if  you  had  a  vote  in  the  matter 
to-day,  you  would  vote  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.   MCDONALD.  I   surely   would. 

Commissioner  WKI NST«H  K.  How  about  the  rates?  Are  the  rates  a  serious 
burden  upon  your  industry? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  No;  they  are  no  burden  at  all,  because  we  figure  it  as  an 
overliend  expense. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Are  the  present  rates  any  serious  burden  upon  the 
industry  .-is  compared  with  the  old  rates? 

Mr.  Me  DONALD.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  Prof.  Commons  luis  a  question. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  spoke  about  the  labor  bureau,  is  that  an  em- 
ployment bureau ? 

Mr.  M» -I  »O\ALD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  you  get  your  help  through  that  bureau? 

Mr.  McDo.NAi.i).  Well,  if  a  man  comes  into  our  shop  and  wo  want  to  hire  him, 
we  hire  him.  Bui.  as  a  rule,  we  phone  down  and  ask  for  a  bench  man  or  car- 
penter or  whatever  wo  want. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  many  companies  are  in  that  association? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  really  could  not  say. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   1  ><>  you  know  about  bow  many  employees  they  have? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  haven't  got  any  statitics  what- 
ever. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  do  you  send  in  a  daily  or  weekly  report  of  all 
the  men  you  hire? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  We  send  none;  no  reports. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  don't? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  None  whatever.  We  pay  the  fees,  pay  for  the  maintenance, 
divide  it  up  between  the  membership  at  so  much  per  month,  if  it  is  $5  or  $7  or 
$4.  we  pay  our  prorata. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  they  keep  a  list  of  skilled  workmen? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  YTes,  sir ;  the  men  apply  there  and  there  is  a  waiting  list. 
And  if  I  want  a  man  then  the  secretary  will  see  what  I  want,  a  planer  man 
wr  sticker  man  or  sander  man,  he  will  run  down  the  list  for  me,  and  there 
may  be  one  or  two  men  who  have  worked  for  me  before.  And  I  will  say,  "  Send 
me  John  Smith,  he  worked  for  me  before.  I  understand  him.  He  knows  my 
shop." 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.  If  he  comes  t>  you,  then  do  you  report  back  whether 
or  not  you  employed  him? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  No;  not  necessarily. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Don't  they  keep  a  record  of  where  the  men  are  at 
work? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Well,  the  secretary  goes  around,  I  think,  once  in  a  while. 
yet  I  seldom  see  him.  I  think  the  secretary,  Mr.  Flannagan.  figures  on  visit- 
ing every  shop  once  a  week,  and  that  kind  of  keeps  him  in  touch  with  the  me:> 
and  where  they  are  employed. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  When  was  this  office  established? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  believe  that  is  the  first  labor  bureau  of  its  kind  in  the  city. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  When  was  the  association   first  organized?  . 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  1902  or  1903. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Was  the  office  created  after  that? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Did  it  grow  out  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  It  was  an  effort  to  organize  the  mill  owners  to 
defeat  the  organizations  and  unions? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Not  necessarily;  no.     To  protect  ourselves. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  To  protect  yourselves  against  the  unions? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Agitators? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Protect  ourselves  from  labor  disputes  and  so  we  would  have 
some  central  place  where  we  could  get  our  labor  and  where  the  nonunion  man 
could  go  in  order  to  make  application  and  where  we  could  find  him. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  haven't  found  it  necessary  in  recent  years  to 
carry  it  on 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Why,  yes;  we  have  carried  it  on  continuously. 

Commissioner  COMMONS  (continuing).  In  the  same  way  you  did  in  the  start? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Just  along  the  original  lines.  We  have  never  varied  a 
particle. 

Commissioner  GAKRETSON.  Do  you  get  any  union  men  through  that  agency? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Why,  yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Does  the  agency  itself  discriminate  against  them? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Not  a  bit. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  the  attitude  that  you  have  personally  expressed, 
the  attitude  of  your  association? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Without  any  exception.  I  don't  know  a  man  that  I  have 
ever  heard  say  anything  against  or  discriminate  or  have  any  complaint  against 
the  union  man  because  our  relations  with  the  men  are  very  pleasant,  both 
union  and  nonunion.  We  have  no  trouble. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then,  you  are  true,  open-shop  men  instead  of  non- 
union shop? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  We  are  open  shop,  absolutely. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  the  men  do  in  your  employ  who  get  $5  a  day? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Foremen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  $4.50? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Assistant  foremen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  $4? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Bench  men  and  mechanics. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  have  had  some  questions  submitted  to  me  to  ask  you 
in  addition.  Did  you  ever  have  a  man  in  your  employ  that  you  asked  to  give 
up  his  union  card? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  may  have.  If  I  have  there  was  some  good  reason.  I  may 
have  possibly.  It  must  be  a  good  while  ago,  though. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  recall  any  instance  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  can't;  but  it  is  not  an  impossibility  at  all  that  such  a  thing 
has  occurred. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  you  don't  recall  such  a  circumstance  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  can't  recall  it ;  no. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  the  mill  owners  any  agreement  not  to  hire  each 
other's  men? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  No;  not  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  union  men  have  you  in  your  employ' 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Well,  I  don't  go  into  that.  I  feel  very  timid  in  asking  a  man 
what  his  union  affiliations  are.  It  is  just  as  much  as  asking  him  what  his 
religious  affiliations  are. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  You  couldn't  state  that.  How  many  union  men  are  in 
your  employ  in  all  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  couldn't  .say.  I  wouldn't  ask  a  man  whether  he  belongs 
to  the  union  or  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  this  labor  bureau  you  have  spoken  of  the  labor  bureau 
of  southern  California  mill  owners? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  have  been  handed  an  application  here  that  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  and  ask  you  whether  or  not  that  is  an  appli- 
cation of  that  association  [handing  paper  to  the  witness]? 

Mr.  Mr  DONALD.  I  will  be  candid  and  tell  you,  Mr.  Walsh,  I  never  seen  one 
before.  Evidently  that  is  theirs,  but  we  don't  use  them  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  the  rule  of  the  man 
who  actually  employs  the  men  to  have  them  sign  a  statement  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  No,  no. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  whether  he  does  or  not? 

Mr.  Mt  DONALD.  No.    If  it  has  ever  been  done  it  has  not  been  done  for  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  see  one  of  those  before? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Never.    The  first  time  I  ever  seen  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  note  what  ir  says  on  there? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  No:  I  didn't. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  ir  says,  "Are  you  now" — this  is  apparently  to  be 
signed  by  the  applicant.  It  says,  "Are  you  now  a  member  of  any  union  or 
labor  organization?"  with  a  blank  for  tilling  out. 

Mr.  M<  -DONALD.   Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH    (reading): 

"11.  Will  you  agree  if  employed  by  an  association  mill  to  remain  a  non- 
union mechanic  or  workman? 

"  1L'.  I  hereby  authorize  the  company  I  am  working  for  and  its  officers  and 
the  olliccrs  of  any  other  company,  person,  or  firm  by  which  I  have  been  here- 
tofore employed,  to  answer  any  and  all  inquiries  as  to  my  conduct  and  quali- 
fications while  in  such  service,  and,  so  far  as  they  may  know,  the  cau^e  ..r 
my  leaving  the  same." 

I  suppose  that  is  what  they  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  presume  that  was  in  effect  at  one  time  when  we  first, 
started  up,  but  I  will  be  candid  to  tell  you  I  never  seen  anything  like  thar 
before.  The  secretary  may  have  had  them  and  may  have  used  them,  but  I 
don't  know  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  your  knowledge,  they  are  not    UMHI:  used  now? 

Mr.   M(  DONALD.  No,  no;  absolutely  not. 

Chairman  WAF.SH.   I  think  that   is  all. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

Chairman    WALSH.   Wait    one  minute.      Mr.  O'Connell   has  some  questions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  am  interested  in  this  home-owning  proposition, 
I  understood  you,  from  the  document  you  had  prepared,  t«>  say  that  about 
7."i  per  cent 

Chairman  WALSH.  No.     Sixty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  McDoNAin.   Sixty-five. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Owned  their  own  homes  and  all  but  11  per  cent  have  been 
fully  paid  for  and  have  a  deed.  The  other  11  are  still  paying.  That  is  his 
testimony. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  You  further  intimated  that  that  proportion  would 
be — you  believed  prevailed  generally. 

Mr.  Air  DONALD.  No;  I  didn't.     I  said  if. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  said  if  it  prevailed  it  was  a  fine  condition. 

Mr.  M< -DONALD.  I  said  if  this  is  a  fair  average. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  made  a  personal  investigation  of  that? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  I  have  personally  myself. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  many  of  your  employees  are  paying  for  their 
horn. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Eleven. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Out  of  how  many? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Eleven — we  now  have  TO  on  our  pay  roll. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  the  balance  own  their  homes  outright? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.   No,  no. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sixty-five  per  cent  own  their  own  homes. 
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Mr.  MCDONALD.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  70  employees  own  their  own  homes, 
I  think  that  percentage  would  prevail  at  our  maximum  working  capacity 
because  the  men  we  use  are  old  men  that  come  back  and  forth  with  us  when- 
ever we  have  got  any  tiling,  men  we  have  known  for  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else?     That  is  all;  thank  you,  Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Timmous. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  J.  E.  TIMMONS. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Tour  name,  please? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  J.  E.  Timmons. 

( 'hairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  pitch  your  voice  high.  We  have  got  used 
to  some  of  the  orators  we  had  on  the  stand  yesterday.  You  look  as  though 
you  can. 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  I  will. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Your  name? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Timmons;  J.  E.  Timmons. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  210  East  Twenty-third  Street. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  I  work  on  the  local  labor  paper. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  editor  of  it,  are  you? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Well,  I  write  the  labor  news,  and  solicit  some  for  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes.  Now,  were  you  a  mechanic  before  you  went  into 
that  business? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  trade? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Housesmith. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  Central  Labor  Council? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What — I  will  ask  you  what  you  mean  by  housesmith? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Why,  fitting 

Chairman  WALSH.  Iron  work? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Yes ;  on  iron  work  on  buildings,  iron  and  brass  work ;  that 
is  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  Central  Labor  Council? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  President. 

Chairman  WALSH.  HowT  long  have  you  been  president? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Since  last  June. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  state  now  all  of  the  official  positions,  if 
any,  which  you  have  held  in  labor  organizations. 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Why,  previous  to  becoming  president  of  the  Central  Labor 
Council  I  was  organizer  for  the  International  Association  of  Iron  Workers  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  previous  to  that  I  was  manager  of  the  Labor 
Temple  Association,  and  previous  to  that  I  was  secretary  of  the  building  trades 
council,  and  previous  to  that  I  was  business  agent  for  the  ironworkers'  union 
and  secretary  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  I  ask  you  how  long  you  had  lived  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  lived  here? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Why,  off  and  on  I  have  been  here  for  about  10  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  called  this  your  home  for  10  years? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Well,  I  have  been  a  good  deal  away — for  about  seven  years 
it  has  been  my  home. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  prior  to  that  time  did  you  follow  your  calling  as  a 
housesmith  ? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  For  several  years;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  several  years,  and  where  did  you  live  just  prior  to 
coming  to  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Why,  I  didn't  live  very  long  in  any  particular  place,  but  I 
worked  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  Honolulu,  for  two  years  before  coming  to 
Los  Angeles.  Before  that  I  worked  in  various  places. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Principally  where  yave  you  worked  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Not  very  much  in  the  United  States ;  I  worked  in  Canada.  I 
worked  in  Seattle  and  in  San  Francisco. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  Seattle  and  San  Francisco? 
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Mr.  TIMMOXS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  I  ani  going  to  limit  you  for  the  purpose  of  not  dupli- 
<•atin.tr.  I  am  going  to  limit  you  to  the  structural  ironworkers.  To  what  extent 
is  that  trade  organized  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Oh,  I  should  say  about  2o  per  cent  of  the  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  2.">  per  cent? 

Mr.  TTMMONS.  I  would  say  that  we  have  here  a  combination  of  the  structural 
and  ornamental  ironworkers.  We  are  all  in  the  one  organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  are  the  relations  of  those  men  with  their  em- 
ployers? 

Mr.  TIMMOXS.  Why,  friendly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  like  you  to  give  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in 
that  department  of  the  building  trades  in  Los  Angeles  as  compared  with  the 
union  scale  and  hours  of  other  cities  on  the  coast,  including  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  In  San  Francisco  the  scale  for  structural-iron  workers  is  $6.50, 
and  for  ornamental-iron  workers  on  the  outside  is  the  same.  The  inside  orna- 
mental-iron workers  I  am  net  positive  about;  I  think  they  have  had  a  raise 
my  latest  inform'ation,  but  I  think  they  get  in  the  shops  ,^.1;  in  Seattle 
they  get.  $G ;  in  Los  Anodes  the  union  scale  is  s-i  ;  the  nonunion  man  gets  any- 
where from  *2  to  $3 ;  possibly  a  few  got  three  and  a  quarter — a  very  few, 
though;  and  in  the  union,  like  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  and  Portland,  they 
work  eight  hours  a  day.  but  in  the  nonunion  shop,  as  in  Los  Angeles,  they  work 
nine  hours.  The  struct ural-iroii  workers  and  ornamental  in  the  nonunion  shop 
are  the  only  people  working  nine  hours  on  buildings.  All  the  other  trades  have 
eight  hours.  The  Steel  Trust  seems  to  reach  out  here  and  make  a  little  differ- 
•>r  the  poor  ironworker. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  I  wish  you  would  state  tin1  facts  as  they  have  come  to 
your  observation,  Mr.  Timmons,  with  reference  to  the  relative  quantity  and 
quality  of  work  done  on  the  nonunion  or  open-shop  conditions  and  under  union 
conditions.  You  have  heard  the  line  of  on,  and  of  course  you  are 

familiar  with  it,  anyw.iy. 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Yes;  but  I  am  not  personally  in  a  very  good  position  to,  be- 
rate I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  nonunion  worker — so  much  what  they  do 
here  ;  that  is.  what  they  produce. 

Clmirin'aii  WAI. sir.  Then  if  you  are  not  familiar.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  do  it. 
l.in  state  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  union  workers  in  that  trade  limit 
production  or  make  operations  more  expensive? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  No.  sir;  our  men  take  a  pride  in  giving  good  work  and  in  giv- 
ing the  proper  amount  of  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  aware  of  any  organized  or  unorganized  action  on 
the  pan  of  employees  in  y«>ur  trade  to  work  slower  than  their  ability  would 
permit  them,  perhaps? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  No.  In  our  trade  we  haven't  got  the  standard  because  it  does 
not  permit  of  piecework.  <  x<vpt  in  the  mailer  of  driving  rivets.  They  might 
take  the  rivet  work  on  structural  work  by  piecework.  However,  our  organiza- 
tion tloes  not  permit  of  that;  but  as  a  rule  our  organization  encourages  effi- 
cient work  and  plenty  of  it:  and  any  work  that  has  been  done  here,  I  am 
:-'in-  that  the  union  work  will  compare  more  than  favorably  with  the  non- 
union work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Timmons,  I  desire  not  to  duplicate,  if  possible,  and 
I  think  the  commission  has  had  a  very  ample  explanation  from  your  stand- 
point, the  standpoint  of  the  workers,  as  to  the  extent  in  which  the  trades  are 
organized  and  those  general  conditions. 

Mr.  TIMMONS.   Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  However,  if  there  are  any  facts  within  your  knowledge 
or  observation  that  you  would  like  to  mention,  that  you  think  would  instruct 
us  or  help  us  along  with  our  work,  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  do  it  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  I  will  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  haven't  been  privileged  to 
attend  the  hearings  here,  but  I  have  been  in  and  out  of  the  hall  during  the 
hearings,  and  what  has  struck  m'e  as  rather  peculiar  is  the  testimony  of  men 
whom  we  know  are  absolutely  and  unalterably  opposed  to  the  open  shop — ia 
other  words,  opposed  to  using  union  men  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  and 
going  to  any  necessary  expense  to  prevent  the  use  of  union  men — testifying  that 
they  believe  in  the  open  shop. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  it  will  be  perfectly  proper  for  you  to  submit 
any  facts  that  might  contradict  any  statement  here ;  of  course,  without  char- 
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acterizing  the  motives  of  the  witness  or  characterizing  the  witness  himself  in 
any  way,  but  any  fact  that  you  have  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  now. 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  I  would  stale  that  when  organizing  for  the  ironworkers  I  have 
talked  as  was  my  duty  to  men  working  for  the  linker  Iron  Works,  the  Lle\vellyn 
Iron  Works,  and  for  the  Union  Iron  Works,  and  for  the  different  ornamental 
iirms  here;  and  I  have  also  endeavored  to  have  outside  firms  who  were  friendly 
to  labor,  fair  to  labor,  come  into  Los  Angeles  and  endeavor  to  get  contracts;  and 
I  found  that  whenever  a  man  working  for  any  of  the  local  tinus  would  signify 
an\  intention  of  joining  our  organization,  or  would  come  down  to  a  meeting  in 
the  Labor  Temple,  or  wherever  I  invited  him  to  come  to,  to  hear  about  the  bene- 
fits that  our  organization  had  to  offer  him,  or  anything  that  we  wanted  to  offer 
him,  I  found  that  the  next  morning  he  was  invariably  discharged  from  the  job 
and  told  that  no  union  men  were  wanted  around  that  building  or  around  that 
•job,  and  that  he  was  known  to  be  at  the  Labor  Temple  the  previous  evening  and 
he  must  not  think  they  were  going  to  tolerate  such  things. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  you  had  such  instances  at  the  liaker  Iron  Works, 
the  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  and  the  Union  Iron  Works? 

Mr.  TIMMOXS.  Not  so  much  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  although  I  dealth  with 
the  superintendent  for  the  Union  Iron  Works.  I  dealt  with  him  at  one  time 
previous  to  his  becoming  a  superintendent,  and  after  lie  became  the  superin- 
tendent I  talked  to  him  and  I  asked  him  about  the  possibility  of  having  a 
friendly  agreement  with  the  Union  Iron  Works,  and  he  told  me  it  was  not 
possible,  that  there  was  a  blacklist  that  existed  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  man 
that  was  known  to  belong  to  the  ironworkers'  organization  could  not  work  for 
any  of  the  linns  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  facts  that  you  desire  to  submit  with  refer- 
ence to  any  other  concern? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Well,  except  as  I  have  said  in  a  general  way  that  those  men 
who  came  for  instance  off  the  Jevne  Building  when  it  was  being  constructed 
here  and  off  the  Bullock  Building,  the  men  told  me  they  wanted  to  get  in  our 
organization,  said  they  were  not  getting  wages  enough  to  live  on,  the  condi- 
tions and  wages  were  such  that  they  could  not  live,  that  they  were  only  getting 
$1.75  to  $2  a  day.  And  on  the  Hall  of  Records  here  men  working  for  the 
Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  while  the  State  law  provided  that  all  buildings  being 
erectedDy  any  division  or  subdivision  of  the  State  should  be  eight-hour  Work, 
they  compelled  them  to  work  10  hours  until  such  time  as  we  appealed  to  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State.  And  then  they  compelled  them  to  work  eight 
hours,  and  drove  wagons  up  to  the  building  and  took  them  away  when  the 
eight-hour  day  was  completed  and  hauled  them  down  to  the  rear  of  the 
Hnniington  Building  and  worked  them  on  the  viaduct  there  the  extra  two 
hours,  and  took  some  of  them  back  to  the  shop,  and  some  of  them  assured  me 
they  worked  at  the  shop  on  the  steel  to  be  used  in  the  Hall  of  Records.  And 
they  were  getting  $1.75  to  $2.25  a  day  to  go  up  and  drive  rivets  on  the  tops  of 
those  buildings;  and  they  told  me  they  absolutely  could  not  live  on  it.  They 
wanted  to  join  the  organization,  but  did  not  dare  because  they  said  they  were 
afraid  they  would  be  blacklisted 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  any  of  the  Los  Angeles  shops,  or  erectors,  belong  to 
the  National  Erectors'  Association? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Why,  I  can't  say  positively.  I  understand  the  liaker  Iron 
Works  are  the  agents  for  the  American  Bridge  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  American  Bridge  Co.  is  what? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Is  certainly  the  leading  member  of  the  National  Erectors'  As- 
sociation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  make  official  report  of  Los  Angeles  conditions  to 
the  Bridgemen's  Magazine? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  produce  the  copies  containing  your  reports? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  I  am  not  positive  that  I  can. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  if  you  can,  will  you  do  so? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  If  I  can  I  will  certainly  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Let  us  know,  say,  before  to-morrow  at  noon  whether  or 
not  you  can  do  that. 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Yes.  sir. 

(Article  entitled  "Report  to  convention  of  iron  workers,  October,  1011,"  from 
the  Bridgemen's  Magazine,  was  later  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  like  to  ask  some  questions,  Mr.  Weinstock? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Weiiistock  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Do  you  devote  all  your  time,  Mr.  Timmons,  to 
your  duties  as  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Council? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  work  at  your  trade? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  I  work  on  the  labor  paper;  on  the  local  labor  paper. 

Commissioner  WEI \ STOCK.  Oh,  yes.    You  said  that  you  were  a  housesmith. 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  I  am  by  trade;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  said  that  that  was  his  trade  to  begin  with. 

Commissioner  WEI. \STOCK.  I  see.  Among  the  other  things  that  this  commis- 
sion is  inquiring  into,  Mr.  Timmons,  is  that  of  violence  in  connection  with  labor 
troubles.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  Los  Angeles  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council  in  the  matter  of  violence  in  labor  disputes? 

Mr.  TIMMOXS.  Why,  the  attitude  of  the  Los  Angeles  Labor  Council  is  in  favor 
of  education  and  not  violence.  We  absolutely  condemn  violence.  We  don't 
think  anything  can  be  gained  by  violence. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  That  is.  the  council  as  a  council  is  opposed  to  re- 
sorting to  violence  in  labor  disputes? 

Mr.  TIMMOXS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AVEIXSTOCK.  opposed  to  Having  the  strikers,  for  example,  as- 
sault the  nonunion  men? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Also  all  the  time:  yes  sir.     \Ve  always  countenance  peace. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Testimony  was  brought  out  here  yesterday,  Mr. 
Timmons,  that  there  had  been  violence  in  some  labor  dispute  here  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  that  union  men  were  anvstod.  tried,  and  convicted.  What  was 
the  attitude  of  the  council  in  those  eURSl 

Mr.  TIMMOXS.   Might  I  ask.  Mr.  Weiiistock? 

Commissioner  WEIXSKK  K. 

lir,  TIMMOXS.  \Vas  there  any  testimony  to  show  the  percentage  <<f  con- 
d  men  and  arrested? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes.  The  testimony  was  that  it  was  extremely  slight; 
vcr.x 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  think  the  testimony  brought  out  the  fact  that: 
there  wero  1  \vo  union  men  who  were  tried,  arrested  and  tried,  and  convicted 
and  sentence.!  am!  served  their  term. 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  were  more  than  that  that  he  referred  to.  We 
can't  compare  the  testimony. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.   No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  we  did  these  witnesses  could  not  possibly  finish. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  There  were  sever.-'  just  a  few.  where  union 

men  were  tried  and  convicted  and  served  their  terms.  What  was  the  attitude 
of  the  council  in  thos, 

Mr.  TIMMOXS.  Why.  the  attitude  of  the  council  was  to  take  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  organized  labor  that  was  :(nvst»-d  and  see  that  he  got  a  fair  deal.  We 
could  not  succeed  in  doing  it  all  the  time  because  of  the  local  conditions.  We 
tried  to. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  now,  for  your  information  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  commission  being  able  to  compare  the  attitude  of  organized  labor 
here  with  the  altitude  of  organized  labor  elsewhere,  1  may  say  that  at  a  re- 
cent hearing  in  Philadelphia  the  secretary  of  the  garment  makers'  association 
in  testifying  before  this  commission  made  this  statement.  There  had  been 
violence  in  a  strike  of  the  garment  workers.  Two  men,  two  union  men,  were 
arrested,  tried,  convicted;  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  higher  courts,  and 
tlie  secretary  testified  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  organization  that  if  the 
verdict  was  sustained  by  the  higher  court,  and  the  men  found  guilty  in  the 
court  of  highest  resort,  that  they  would  be  expelled  from  the  union  for  having 
resorted  to  violence  in  union  troubles.  What  has  l>een  the  attitude  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Council  in  that  respect;  were  the  men  that  were  convicted — are  they 
in  good  standing,  in  your  opinion;  do  they  continue  to  hold  official  positions,  if 
they  were  oilicials  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  I  don't  think  that  there  were  any  officials  convicted  except  one 
or  two,  and  they  were  not  expelled,  and  they  hold  high  positions  of  honor  in 
our  organization  to-day  from  the  fact  that  we  know  that  they  were  not  guilty, 
and  we  have  absolute  proof  of  it. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  That  is,  despite  their  convictions  they  still  retain 
their  same  positions? 
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Mr.  TIMMONS.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  just  one  that  I  can  remember  of.  perhaps 
two — there  was  very  few  convictions  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
M.  ami  M. 

Commissioner   WEINSTOCK.  Well,   you   have  said 

Chairman  WALSH.  Notwithstanding  wliat? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Notwithstanding  the  M.  and  M.  has  testified  through  their 
secretary  that  they  had  the  power  to  call  upon  the  authorities  without  even 
going  to  the  mayor  to  get  special  deputies  to  arrest  men  any  time  they  wanted 
to  at  their  direction. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  You  made  the  statement  that  the  labor  council  Is 
opposed  to  violence  in  labor  disputes. 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Is  opposed  to  union  men  resorting  to  violence  to 
gain  their  ends? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  how  has  the  labor  council  demonstrated  that 
they  are  opposed  to  violence?  What  have  they  done  to  show  the  public  that 
they  really  mean  what  they  say? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Well,  I  think  the  council  has  done  everything  it  was  possible 
for  it  to  do. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  For  example  what? 

Mr.  TI\IMONS.  I  think  there  was  one  particular  case  when  the  McXamara 
case  came  up  here  and  when  practically  every  member  of  organized  labor  had 
an  absolute  conviction  that  the  men  were  innocent ;  that  they  were  kidnaped ; 
that  they  were  hastened  to  Los  Angeles  because  of  the  fact  that  it  wras  a  good 
place  to  get  them  into;  and  that  they  were  absolutely  innocent  of  the  crime; 
and  I  think  that  was  the  unanimous  conviction  amongst  labor  men.  I  am 
satisfied  it  was;  I  think  there  is  no  dispute  about  that,  and  if  there  should  b<« 
a  thing  as  an  incident  that  would  arouse  indignation,  that  would  be  one.  And 
I  know  that  at  that  time  the  Central  Labor  Council's  officers  in  the  meetings 
they  had — a  strike  wras  on  at  that  time — cautioned  all  the  members  to  be  very 
careful  and  not  do  anything  that  would  even  have  a  semblance  of  interfering 
with  the  processes  of  the  law  or  violence.  We  have  written,  we  have  pub- 
lished statements.  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  get  them  or  not,  but  I  know 
they  have  been  made.  I  am  satisfied  they  have  been  reprinted  in  the  daily 
papers,  where  we  stated — I  think,  I  know  my  own  statements  were  quoted  in 
the  newspapers,  stating  that  those  cases  would  be  tried  in  the  courts  and  not  on 
the  streets  or  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  labor  temple,  and  countenancing 
absolute  peace  and  attending  to  our  daily  duties  and  let  the  law  take  its  course. 
I  think  that  that  probably  could  show  the  attitude  of  the  central  council  as  well 
as  anything  else. 

Another  time,  right  following  the  unfortunate  Times  disaster  down  here, 
we  had  a  parade  that  we  had  our  hearts  set  on.  The  State  federation  of  labor 
was  holding  its  convention  here,  and  wre  had  a  parade  planned  for  that.  Feel- 
ing that  perhaps  the  sentiment  was  a  little  strong  and  that  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  creating  a  little  disorder  or  anything  of  the  kind,  we  called  our 
parade  off,  went  to  the  authorities  and  returned  our  permit,  told  them  that  we 
would  not  hold  the  parade,  that  it  might  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city  a  little. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  don't  think  it  is  disputed,  Mr.  Timmons,  by  any 
one,  that  the  labor  councils  officially  advocate  peace  and  order  and  law,  the 
observance  of  law  and  order.  I  don't  remember  reading  anywhere  in  the 
world  that  anybody,  even  the  bitterest  enemies  of  organized  labor,  have  charged 
that  organized  labor  officially  preaches  violence;  but  it  is  contended  that  de- 
spite the  preachments  of  the  observance  of  law  and  order  yet  union  men  do 
resort  to  violence  and  that  no  action  is  taken  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  to 
bring  those  men  to  justice  or  to  show  their  disapproval  of  violence,  by  retaining 
them  in  membership  and  in  their  official  positions.  Now,  that  is  the  point 
upon  which  you  could  give  evidence  that  would  be  of  value.  If  you  c;;n  show 
that  in  addition  to  the  preaching  of  law  and  order,  that  they  punish  the  viola- 
tors of  law  and  order,  it  would  be  of  much  value. 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  I  might  state  that  I  am  satisfied  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
any  member  of  our  organization  over  whom  we  have  control  was  a  lav/breaker, 
interfered  with  the  liberties  or  rights  of  any  other  person,  I  am  sure  that  we 
would  help  the  authorities  to  prosecute  him,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  expel 
them  from  our  organization. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Can  you  rite  any  instance  hero  or  elsewhere 
where  that  has  been  done? 
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Mr.  TIMMOXS.  No.  I  think  that  in  Los  Angeles  we  have  had  a  great  many 
strikes  here,  and  I  think  there  is  no  evidence  of  violence,  no  instances  of  vio- 
lence in  Los  Angeles  except  little  street  scraps  or  something  like  that.  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  evidence  of  violence  in  Los  Angeles.  I  don't  think  the  court 
records  can  show  it  except  in  the  one  or  two  cases  that  I  mentioned,  and  in  one 
of  the  cases  where  the  only  member  we  had  sent  to  the  penitentiary  the 
prosecuting  attorney  stated  to  me,  and  stated  to  the  attorneys  for  the  defense, 
that  he  didn't  consider  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  argument  to  the  jury,  because 
our  case  had  been  proved  and  the  man  was  not  guilty,  and  he  assisted  in  getting 
him  paroled  afterwards  because  he  said  he  could  not  do  otherwise.  But  the 
jury  convicted  him  just  the  same. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Garretson  would  like  to  r.sk  you  a  question. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  How  are  juries  selected  in  Los  Angeles  or  in 
California? 

Mr.  TIMMOXS.  I  don't  believe  I  am  competent  to  answer.  I  understand  there 
is  two  different  systems,  one  for  the  superior  court  and  one  for  the  police  court; 
and  in  the  police  court  I  understand  the  police  judges  select  the  juries.  In  the 
superior  court.  I  think,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  system  of  taking  so  many  names 
from  out  of  the  tax  roll  of  the  county.  There  is  a  property  (nullification. 

Commissioner  <;AKKKTSOX.  There  is  a  property  qualification  in  California.  A 
man  without  property,  no  mat  tor  what  his  mental  attainments  or  moral  attain- 
-.  can  not  bo  a  juror  in  Californisi? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  No.  sir;  not  in  California. 

Commissioner  <  JAKKKTSON.  lias  the  practice  in  your  law  courts  during  labor 
disturbances  been  of  the  character  That  have  led  laboring  men  to  accept  the 
verdicts  ot  the  courts  as  statements  of  fact? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.    No,  sir. 

Commissioner  GAB8ET8ON.  In  re.-anl  to  tlie  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  man  in  an 
industrial  trouble? 

Mr.  TIMMO.NS.  N«».  sir:  they  have  not. 

Commissioner  <  IAKI;!.:  ^<;N.  That   is  all. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  I'rof.  Commons  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  said  about  !'•">  per  cent  are  now  organized  in  the 
structural  ironworkers? 

Mr.  TIMMOXS.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  has  boon  the  history  of  the  organization  in 
this  town?  What  is  the  largest  per  cent  you  ever  have  had? 

Mi-.  TIMMO.NS.  I  guess  we  are  largest  now. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  have  never  had  more  than  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  I  would  say  that  possibly  at  one  time  we  had  25  per  cent 
v,  lien  there  was  a  great  many  less  men  working  at  the  business  here,  but  I 
don't  think  we  ever  had  more  than  LM  per  cent  organized,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  local  firms  through  the  M.  and  M.  organization  have  a  fence  built 
around  Los  AngHes.  and  they  won't  let  an  outside  firm  come  in  here.  In  one 
or  two  instances  outside  firms  came  in  and  they  drove  them  out  again. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  strikes  have  you  had  here? 

Mr.  TIMMO.NS.  I  was  here  in  1903  when  there  was  a  strike  on. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  was  one  of  the  strikes  of  the  structural  iron- 
worker-Y 

Mr.  TIM.V  .  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  was  the  next  one? 

Mr.  TIMMO.NS.  June  1,  1910. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  had  two  strikes? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  In  what  branch  of  the  trade  are  these  union  men 
employed?  Are  they  ornamental  workers  or  inside  or  structural  workers? 

Mr.  TIMMOXS.  The  union  men  are  principally  employed  on  vault  work 
r.nd  ornamental  ironwork,  although  there  are  a  few  structural  men  here. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Would  you  call  that  the  skilled  part  of  the  work? 

Mr.  TIMMOXS.  Yes,  sir,  most  skilled. 

commissioner  COMMONS.  You  are  employed  only  on  skilled  work? 

Mr.  TIMMOXS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  class  of  training  is  necessary  to  teach  a  man 
to  do  the  work  on  a  skyscraper?  How  long  does  it  take  him  to  learn  the 
trade? 
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Mr.  TIMMONS.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  hi.s  ability  to  learn.  Tliere  is 
not  so  much  mechanical  ability  to  it.  It  requires  probably  three  or  four  months 
to  learn  to  heat  rivets  or  drive  rivets  and  the  balance  is  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  going  up  high  and  not  falling  off. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  said   wages  ran  from  $1.75   to  what — $3? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  I  said  at  the  time  our  strike  was  called  in  1910,  if  I  remember 
right,  the  wages  ran  from  .$1.75 — I  think  now  there  are  probably  some  men 
on  nonunion  work  getting  as  low  as  .$2,  and  it  runs  from  that  to — well,  I 
would  say  $3  is  about  the  maximum  for  workers,  not  straw  bosses  or  foremen. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is,  a  man  would  start  at  .$_'  and  get  up  as 
high  as  $3? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  has  it  been  in  past  years? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  In  1903,  when  the  strike  was  called  here,  it  was  as  high  as  .$.'',.50 
per  day. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  was  the  lowest  paid? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Well,  for  good  men  I  think  from  $3  to  $3.50  a  day  was  paid. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  As  against  $3  now? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Yes,  sir;  wages  have  gone  down  because  of  the  nonunion 
conditions,  and  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  very  materially. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  But  in  no  case  has  unionism  been  able  to  influence 
the  wages? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Not  in  this  city  among  the  big  contractors. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  But  they  do  influence  it  in  vault  work,  and  more 
skilled  work? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  make  a  statement  on  that. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Sure. 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  You  have  noticed  we  have  several  large  buildings  here. 
Most  of  those  large  buildings  are  owned  by  bankers  and  syndicates  of  bankers 
and  members  of  the  M.  and  M.  They  prefer  the  open  shop.  They  tell  the  little 
fellows  that  if  you  build  a  building  that  any  old  kind  of  a  man  is  good  enough 
for  you.  But  every  piece  of  important  work,  every  piece  of  nmrblework,  every 
piece  of  bronze  work,  every  piece  of  vault  work  done  in  their  buildings  is  done 
by  union  men,  because  they  can't  get  it  done  by  nonunion  men.  The  bank 
at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Spring  Streets,  owned  by  J.  F.  Sartosi  and  associates, 
every  piece  of  bronze  work  there,  and  all  the  decorating — they  sent  to  Chicago 
to  get  union  men  to  come  and  do  the  decorating — was  done  by  union  men. 
The  vaults  in  the  Los  Angeles  Savings  Bank  and  the  ornamental  work  and 
bronze  work  in  the  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank — I  put  that  in  myself,  and 
I  worked  at  the  Fourth  and  Springs  Streets  bank — and  the  work  on  all  those 
large  banks,  and  in  all  those  fine  large  buildings,  the  fine  work,  the  good 
mechincal  work,  is  done  by  union  men. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Practically,  then,  your  organization,  so  far  as  you 
have  any  strength,  is  limited  to  that  class  of  work? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Yes,  sir ;  except  some  of  the  municipal  work  in  the  harbor 
that  we  have  our  men  on. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Is  that  work  done  by  a  contractor  or  by  the  city? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  By  a  contractor. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  do  you  manage  to  get  them  on  there? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  An  Eastern  construction  company  that  hires  union  men 
got  the  contract.  They  had  to  get  a  foreign  contractor  to  come  and  do  that 
work. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Was  there  a  stipulation  for  union  men? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  No,  sir;  they  hire  union  men.  They  pay  $3  a  day  more  in 
New  York  than  they  do  here. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Four  dollars  was  the  scale  for  the  ornamental 
and  vault  work  at  that  time? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  they  pay  more? 

Mr.  TIMMONS.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  our  men  get  more  than  the  scale.  Not  most 
of  them,  I  don't  say  that ;  but  most  of  our  ornamental  and  vault  men  get 
more  than  the  scale,  but  not  on  structural  work.  A  few  of  them  may  get  more. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all;  thank  you.    Call  Mr.  Gore. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MH.  C.  R.  GORE. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  name,  please. 

Mr.  GORE.  C.  R.  Gore. 

Chairman   WALSH.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  GORE.  1347  Olive  Street  is  my  residence. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  business  address? 

Mr.  GORE.  540  Maple  Avenue. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  GORE.  Business  agent,  carpenters1  district  council. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

Mr.  GORE.  About  three  years  and  eight  months. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prior  to  that,  what  did  you  do? 

Mr.  GORE.  Worked  at  the  carpenter  trade. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  the  only  official  position  you  have  held  with  organ- 
ized labor;  if  not,  what  official  positions  have  you  had? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  this  city? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  been  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  building  trades' 
council  and  delegate  to  the  building  trades'  council  ;nul  deli-gate  to  the  car- 
penters' district  council.  That  is  about  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Los  An -roles? 

Mr.  GOIJK.  About  five  years  and  a  half. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  came  here? 

Mr.   -  u   Francisco. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  you  live  in  San   Francisco? 

Mr.   GOKK.  About  two  and  one-half  or  three  years. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  Prior  to  (hat,  where  did  you  live? 

Mr.  GORE.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  you  live  in  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  GORE.  About  eight  years. 

( 'hail-man  WALSH.  There  have  been  some  questions  submitted  to  you,  Mr. 
Gore.  and.  of  course,  we  don't  want  to  duplicate  anything  that  Messrs.  Grow 
and  P.u/./ell  and  P.arker  have  covered.  Have  you  heard  their  testimony? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  heard  Mr.  Grovv's  testimony. 

Chairman    WALSH.  .Air.   1'arker  particularly 

Mr.   GOUK.   Part   of  Mr.  P.arker's  also. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  to  the  general  finest  ions,  we  don't  care  to  duplicate 
them  unless  you  observed  some  mistake  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  P.arker.  As  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  building  trades  are  organized  and  the  wages  and  hours 
in  the  building  trades,  and  so  on,  is  there  anything  you  want  to  add  to  what 
Mr.  Barker  said  about  that? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  if  I  may  be  permitted  I  will  be  as  short  ami  brief  as  I  pos- 
sibly can. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  a  statement  there  pretty  well? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good.  We  will  let  you  go  ahead  in  your  own  way  and 
keep  up  that  tone  of  voice. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  want  to  state  when  I  came  to  this  city  about  five  and  a  half 
ago,  why,  I  never  heard  anything  about  an  open  shop  or  I  never  knew 
what  it  was.  and  I  don't  know  that  I  would  really  know  what  the  definition 
of  the  open  shop  is  from  the  employers'  standpoint  of  view,  but  nevertheless  I 
came  to  this  city  and  worked  for  #.">.. ~>o  a  day  one  week.  The  wage  didn't  suit, 
me  ami  when  Saturday  night  came  I  thought  I  would  quit  and  the  boss  said  he 
would  give  me  50  cents  a  day  more  if  I  would  stay,  and  I  stayed.  I  never 
worked  for  any  less  than  that.  I  worked  with  nonunion  men  just  four  days. 
I  don't  work  with  them  any  more  now  or  at  any  other  time. 

After  coming  here,  I  have  never  seen  any  more  unfriendly  feeling  or  rela- 
tions existing  between  employer  and  employee  than  we  have  in  the  city  of 
L<>s  Angeles.  I  soon  found  out  just  what  the  relation  and  situation  and  feel- 
ing was  between  employer  and  employee.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  find  out 
after  taking  the  matter  up  with  labor  organizations  and  also  taking  the 
matter  up  with  business  men  and  contractors  and  discussing  it  with  others, 
as  the  case  might  be.  I  want  to  go  into  detail  a  little,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  strike  of  the  carpenters  on  May  1,  1011.  The  carpenters  made  a  demand 
for  $3.50  to  $4  per  day.  Notification  was  sent  to  the  contractors,  and  there 
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was  only  one  instance  that  really  this  notification  was  answered  by  the  em- 
ployers of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  answered  ver- 
bally, and  in  many  cases  and  instances  there  was  a  committee  appointed  to 
visit  the  various  contractors  and  take  the  matter  up  with  them  verbally,  and 
some  of  them  said  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  increase,  while  others  stated 
they  would  leave  it  to  the  other  fellow,  and  if  the  other  fellow  would  pay  it 
they  would  pay  it.  We  also  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Hall,  president  of  the 
builders'  association.  He  stated  he  did  not  have  nothing  to  take  up.  No 
arbitration.  Nothing  to  arbitrate  in  any  shape,  manner,  or  form.  That  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned  the  question  was  a  dead  issue,  and  we  let  it  go  at 
that. 

The  final  outcome  was  there  was  a  strike  called  by  members  of  the  or- 
ganization which  lasted  eleven  weeks  and  then  was  declared  off.  We  paid 
our  men  ,$7  a  week  strike  pay,  and  the  strike  was  declared  off  because  we  con- 
tended at  the  expiration  of  eleven  weeks  we  had  won  our  point,  as  far  as 
the  increase  was  concerned.  That  is  all  that  was  asked  for,  an  increase  of  50 
cents  a  day.  I  will  state  that  at  that  particular  time  also  some  of  the  contrac- 
tors said — they  told  us  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  go  on  and  adjust  the 
matter  and  increase  the  wage,  but  there  were  powers  that  be  that  controlled 
them  and  they  could  not  act  independently  as  individuals  and  be  allowed  to 
exist  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  And  that  is  the  common  rumor  and  common 
talk,  and  it  can  be  easily  proven.  I  will  state  that  Mr.  Hall  was  president  of 
Ihe  builders'  association,  and  he  saw  fit  to  lay  off  men  on  his  job  on  a  day  prior 
to  the  increase.  Also  Mr.  McNeil,  who  was  conducting  a  job  on  the  corner  of 
Second  and  Broadway,  laid  his  men  off  a  day  ahead  of  time. 

I  also  want  to  state,  while  it  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sion, the  claim  in  regard  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  union  men — I  want  to  state 
that  Mr.  McNeil  employed  men  and  bought  them  saws  and  hammers  and  hatch- 
ets, and  also  employed  men  that  could  not  command  $2  at  any  time  or  place. 
I  will  go  into  details  a  little  bit  also.  I  will  state  that  Mr.  Kubeck  had  a  job 
at  that  particular  time  also.  He  wasn't  doing  much  at  that  particular  job,  but 
also  later  signed  up  a  contract  with  Anheuser-Busch  for  a  job  on  Main  Street. 
We  took  up  the  matter  with  him,  and  the  matter  was  adjusted  satisfactorily, 
and  he  employed  our  men.  He  would  have  naturally,  but  he  was  compelled  to 
c-mploy  them,  whether  he  wanted  to  or  not,  or  forfeit  the  contract.  He  did  em- 
ploy them,  and  also  on  the  car  barn  out  Eagle  Rock  way.  The  relations  were 
friendly  and  went  along  on  that  line. 

In  rgard  to  the  different  contractors:  The  Examiner  job  hasn't  been  men- 
tioned here,  but  I  would  mention  it  in  the  various  jobs  in  this  city  as  to  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  nonunion  men.  That  job  started  out  to  be  nonunion.  The  mat- 
ter was  taken  up  by  myself  and  another  gentleman,  and  we  went  to  the  job  and 
the  matter  was  adjusted  satisfactorily  after  being  there  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Three  nonunion  men  were  allowed  to  make  applications  to  join  the  union. 
We  didn't  want  the  others.  There  were  some  things  hanging  over  against  them. 
We  contended  they  should  not  become  members.  There  was  a  call  sent  in  for 
25  men.  There  was  a  rumor  went  around  that  these  men  were  inefficient.  I 
want  to  state  I  have  the  evidence  in  my  pocket  by  receipts  paid  to  men  that 
were  sent  down  that  had  been  employed  by  the  Alta  Planing  Mill  Co.  that  they 
were  paid  $2  to  $2.25  per  day,  and  they  sent  these  men  down  there  and  asked 
that  they  be  allowed  to  join  the  organization,  as  there  was  a  scarcity  of  men 
and  they  wanted  them.  I  refused  to  allow  them  to  go  to  work  and  protected 
the  organization  I  represented  from  an  inefficient  point  of  view.  The  job  was 
straightened  out  satisfactorily,  and  our  men  worked  there.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Nimburg,  the  superintendent,  asked  the  men  to  work  below  the  scale.  That  is, 
he  asked  them  to  work  overtime  for  straight  time,  and  those  who  wouldn't  work, 
some  of  them,  were  laid  off  when  the  first  lay-off  came.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  And  I  also  want  to  state  that  since  that  time  those  fellows  dropped  out- 
dropped  out  of  the  union — those  fellows  that  we  termed  "  good  dogs,"  they 
simply  remained  with  the  company  and  are  with  the  company  to-day,  I  think. 

Then  I  will  state  again  in  regard  to  the  strike  of  the  building  trades'  council 
on  June  12:  It  \vasn't  practically  a  strike,  simply  a  demand  we  made  in  regard 
to  recognizing  certain  conditions.  At  the  start,  if  I  am  permitted  I  may  say 
this  :  We  felt  there  was  too  much  unrest  and  discontent  and  ill  feeling  existing  on 
the  various  jobs  between  the  union  and  nonunion  men,  and  the  men  simply 
brought  that  matter  up  in  the  various  trades  affiliated  with  the  building  trades' 
council.  It  was  not  brought  up  by  the  so-called  officers  or  the  so-called  business 
agents;  it  was  a  matter  that  was  presented  by  the  members  themselves,  and  the 
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building  trades'  council  was  compelled  to  recognize  that  fact  and  take  action. 
They  went  out,  and  in  the  meantime  that  organization,  the  so-called  building 
trades'  council,  got  on  the  job,  and  after  the  expiration  of  three  weeks  we  con- 
tended our  point  was  won,  and  so  declared  the  proposition  officially  off,  and  it 
has  been  going  on  so  ever  since.  I  want  to  state  at  that  particular  time  we  also 
had  pickets  out  on  the  jobs.  Everything  we  did  was  done  openly  and  above 
board.  Here  is  a  little  red  card  that  we  passed  to  every  man  if  they  wanted 
to  take  it.  Some  of  them  took  it,  and  some  of  them  didn't.  If  they  didn't  want 
to  take  it,  all  good  and  well.  That  is  the  way  the  strike  was  conducted. 

(The  card  referred  to  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

Mr.  GORE.  I  also  want  to  state  in  regard  to  the  Engstrum  Co.  I  heard  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Bryson  in  regard  to  the  so-called  wages.  I  got  this  officially 
from  men  we  have  sent  to  make  application  for  jobs,  that  they  pay  all  the  way 
from  $2.50  to  $3.50,  and  more  $2.50  than  $3,  and  I  have  gotten  information  in 
the  last  week  that  they  have  tried  to  get  union  men,  knowing  they  were  union 
men,  for  $3.  They  didn't  try  to  get  them  as  union  men,  but  they  said  they  would 
give  them  $3.50  a  day.  I  want  to  state  we  work  in  harmony  and  in  a  friendly  way 
with  a  great  many  contractors  in  this  city  here.  There  is  no  objection  as  far  as 
their  wages  are  concerned.  They  pay  the  money,  but  I  find  out  they  realize  this, 
and  have  recognized  this  fact,  that  they  get  the  competent  mechanics  from  the  or- 
ganization. I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood,  and  I  don't  say  there  is  not  some 
men  outside  of  the  organ! /at ion  that  are  not  competent.  There  are  some  men  in 
iy  of  Los  Angeles  that  are  competent  who  are  outside  of  the  organization, 
For  reasons  best  known  to  themselves  they  are  outside  of  the  organization. 
Some-  believe-  in  steady  work  with  little  pay.  In  the  big  fixture  works  in  this 
city  our  mm  have  done  the  work,  and  also  on  the  good  office  buildings  in  this 
city. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  job  mentioned  here  yesterday,  the  armory  build- 
ing, done  by  Mr.  Frost,  of  San  Francisco,  and  many  big  jobs  in  this  city;  also 
Senator  Clark's  home  was  changed  from  nonunion  men  to  union  men,  satisfactory 
to  the  general  contractor  from  a  contractor's  point  of  view.  Also  the  Emmanuel 
Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  doing  the  Meyer-Siegel  job,  and  also  the  Washington 
P.uilding,  and  many  other  jolts  were  done  under  union  conditions  in  this  city. 
There  was  no  trouble  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form.  There  was  no  business 
agent  called  on  the  job  and  never  created  any  feeling  of  discontent,  and  I  only 
went  on  the  job  when  called,  and  that  was  very  seldom. 

In  regard  to  the  nonunion  men,  I  want  to  state  as  far  as  tho  wage  is  con- 
•  !.  when  a  nonunion  man  is  hired  we  have  been  told  that  they  pay  them 
\\haf  they  think  they  are  wo'-th,  an«|  the  wages  that  have  been  offered  them  was 
all  the  way  from  $2.50  to  $4,  but  they  never  received  the  $4.  There  are  more 
L'et  s:;  jiiMii  $-t.  In  no  instance  has  an  employer  of  nonunion  men  seen  fit  to 
value  that  man's  wages  at  the  prevailing  wage  si-ale  or  union  scale  in  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  where  ho  has  been  employed,  and  I  know  he  was  able  to  hold 
up  his  end  of  it  and  able  to  demand  the  wage  and  get  it,  and  I  want  to  state 
further  that  as  far  as  the  hours  are  concerned,  when  it  comes  to  that,  they  are 
compelled  to  work  9  or  10  or  11  hours. 

The  statement  was  made  here  yesterday  by  Mr.  Bryson,  of  the  Engstrum  Co. 
that  in  case  of  any  concrete  job  to  be  poured  they  asked  them  to  work.  Of 
course  they  worked  Sundays,  but  in  no  instance  that  I  have  ever  known  have 
they  gotten  only  straight  time  for  that  work,  at  about  $2.50  or  $3.50  a  day. 

That  is  about  all. 

Chairman  WAT. sir.  Prof.  Commons  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  many  months  in  the  year  can  carpenters  work 
in  this  locality? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  I  may  say  as  an  illustration — the  only  way  I  can  put  it  is 
this:  Say,  if  there  are  a  hundred  jobs  and  a  hundred  men  for  the  jobs  that 
you  can't  keep  them  working  the  year  around.  Possibly,  as  far  as  the  weather 
is  concerned,  yon  could  keep  them  at  work  11  months.  Since  being  in  this  city 
of  Los  Angeles  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  many  times  that  a  man  can  get 
steady  work  and  work  the  year  around 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Taking  out  the  matter  of  whether  he  can  be  hired 
steadily  or  not,  if  there  is  work,  can  he  work  11  months  on  the  average  in  this 
locality?  • 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that  unless  I  understand  you 
to  say  as  far  as  the  climate 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  weather? 
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Mr.  GOKE.  I  would  say  lie  would  probably  be  able  to  work  10  months  out 
of  the  year. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  are  the  months  when  he  can  not  work? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  would  be  the  rainy  months. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  months  are  they? 

Mr.  GORE.  Probably  working — you  take  a  part  of  the  month  of  January,  or 
the  latter  part  of  December,  January,  and  February  and  probably  part  of 
March. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Does  that  amount  to  about  two  months,  then? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  I  would  say  yes,  sir;  because  it  is  not  raining  continually. 
That  is  the  way  I  would  answer  that. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  So  that  he  can  get  in  on  outside  work  about  10 
months  in  the  year? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  I  should  figure,  yes,  sir,  between  9£  and  10  months.  I  have, 
worked  that  way  myself. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  have  worked  about  10  months.  What  has 
been  your  experience  in  other  places  in  the  East,  about  the  number  of  months 
you  can  get  in? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  take  in  Chicago,  or  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Omaha, 
and  places  I  have  worked,  why,  I  figure  generally  probably  about  seven  months 
out  of  the  year,  sometimes  eight,  depending  on  whether  I  worked  outside  or 
inside.  Outside  about  seven  months. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  they  usually  say  they  get  about  seven  months? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  here  the  general  impression  is  that  they  get 
about  10  months? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  is  the  carpenters'  scale  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  GORE.  Five  dollars  and  twenty  cents. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  is  the  scale  here? 

Mr.  GORE.  Four  dollars  is  the  union  scale. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Suppose  a  carpenter  does  get  work  for  7  months 
in  Chicago  and  could  get  work  10  months  here,  he  would  come  out  about  the 
same  at  the  close  of  the  year,  I  presume,  wouldn't  he? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  the  only  way  I  can  answer  that  is,  since  you  suggest  it,  the 
working  conditions  here  are  such  that  the  employment  has  not  been  sufficient 
for  the  amount  of  workmen  here.  Take  it  on  the  other  hand,  personally  I 
found  I  made  more  money  in  the  city  of  Chicago  at  that  rate  of  wage  and  the 
time  I  worked  than  I  made  in  this  city  for  the  time  I  worked. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  time  you  worked,  of  course.  Would  you  say 
that  the  climate  should  be  taken  into  account  when  you  are  comparing  the 
Pacific  coast  with  places  like  Chicago  and  New  York,  where  they  only  get  about 
seven  months?  Would  you  say  there  should  or  should  not  be  a  lower  scale  of 
wages  here  for  seasonal  work  like  the  building  trades? 

Mr.  GORE.  Absolutely  not. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Why  not? 

Mr.  GORE.  For  the  simple  reason  that  men  are  not  as  steadily  employed  here 
as  they  are  back  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  those  places  that  I 
have  enumerated.  That  is  my  personal  experience. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Why  are  they  not?  Is  it  on  account  of — it  is  not 
on  account  of  the  climate?  They  are  more  steadily  employed  here — more 
steadily,  if  the  climate  is  taken  into  consideration? 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  have  stated,  there  is  not  work  enough  to  go  around. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Then  your  point  is  there  are  too  many  men  here? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  As  compared  with  other  places? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Then  if  there  are  too  many  men  here,  there  must  be 
some  reason  why  there  are  too  many  men  here  as  compared  with  some  other 
places? 

Mr.  GORE.  All  right;  I  will  give  you  my  reason.  I  didn't  want  to  give  you 
my  reason  until  you  asked  me  for  it.  The  reason  is  the  advertising  matter  of 
all  kinds  that  has  been  sent  out  from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  asking  people 
to  come  to  the  land  of  golden  sunshine,  to  California,  and  the  city  of  Los 
'Angeles  in  particular.  I  know  in  my  own  instance  I  was  separated  from  the 
gold  after  I  got  here,  and  while  there  was  a  lot  of  sunshine,  perhaps  too  much 
of  it,  I  have  never  felt  it  was  profitable  to  me. 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.  Is  that  the  way  you  were 'brought  here? 

Mr.  GORE.  No,  sir;  I  came  here  on  my  o\vn  accord. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  This  advertising — such  advertising  as  has  been  ex- 
hibited was  addressed  more  to  middle-class  people,  retired  people,  who  wanted 
to  settle  down  and  die  or  grow  old.  But  what  advertising  is  done  in  the  East 
to  bring  wage  earners  here? 

Mr.  GORE.  Why,  I  have  seen  different  circulars  and  seen  the  advertisements 
in  the  papers  and  magazines,  and  they  were  going  on  to  state  the  conditions, 
and  that  as  far  as  the  climate  was  concerned  and  wages,  that  men  were  in 
demand,  and  that  there  was  a  high  rate  of  wages. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Were  those  addressed  to  wage  earners?  Have  you 
seen  Hn'in  addressed  in  the  East  to  the  wage  earners? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  postal  cards  in  particular  sent  out  by  the  company  were,  I 
should  say,  addressed  to  the  wage  earners. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Not  those  submitted  the  other  day.  There  was  not 
anything  there  to  lead  the  wage  earner  to  think  he  could  get  more  wages  here? 

Mr.  GORE.  There  was  some  articles  in  the  newspapers. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Perhaps  you  could  furnish  something  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  GOUK.  Some  extracts  in  the  newspaper*. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Something  to  show  they  were  circularized  to  bring 
wage  earners.  1  >id  you  notice  any  advertisement  that  showed  a  man  could 
get  more  work  in  the  year  hert — more  months  of  work — on  account  of  the 
climate? 

Mr.  GOKK.    Yes.   sir;  absolutely. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  They  put  that  up  as  one  of  the  talking  points  for 
earners? 

Mr.  Goi;;:.  V«'-.  sir;  and  also  that  it  was  an  open-shop  town  and  a  man  was 
fr<M>  to  do  as  he  felt  like. 

imissioner  COMMONS.  Any  workman  that  came  here,  whether  he  belonged 
to  the  union  «,r  not,  he  could  find  work? 

Mr.  GOKK.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  would  tend  to  bring  in  nonunion  men  here? 

Mr.  GOKB.  Why.  I  should  contend  so.     In  fact,  I  know  this  to  be  true,  abso- 
lut«-!y  to  be  true.     If  I  am  permitted  to  put  it  that  way.  men  that  have  dropped 
<;(-  of  the  organization,  and  particularly  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Other  phu-es.  they  have  com"  to  th»  city  of  Los  Angeles.     There 
\vas  no  room  for  them  there.     Also  the  same  thing  applies  to  certain  contrac- 
They  had   conditions  that  didn't   just  exactly   suit   them  back  in  those 
and  they  came  here,  where  they  were  free  to  do  as  they  felt  like. 
mission-  !  hat    is.   men  that  have  either  been  expelled  or 

dropped  in  the  East? 

Mr.   Goia:.   Yes,  sir;  that    is  the 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  They  came  to  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  GOKK.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner   COMMONS.  You   consider   that    is   one   of   the   reasons   why   so 
nonunion  men  are  here? 

Mr.  GOUK.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner   COMMONS.  What    proportion    of   your   trade   do    you    consider 
Lzed? 

:>lr.  GORE.  What  proportion  of  the  carpenter's  trade? 

Commissioner  COMMONS,    "i 

Mr.  GORE.  About   ."><)  per  cent.     It   is  hard   to  tell   that.     There  are  people 
coming  and  going  here  all  the  time,  and  the  only  way  we  would  be  able  to 
report  correctly  would  be  from  the  financial  secretary  of  the  men  coming 
and  going. 

<  Commissioner  COMMONS.  Have  you  any  contractors  you  consider  closed- 
shop  or  union  contractors? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  the  so-called  Brunswick-Balke  people  in  this 
city.  They  employ  inside  and  outside  men.  We  have  a  national  agreement 
•with  them  and  also  the  California  Show  Case  Workers,  a  local  concern.  Also 
we  have  the  Edwin  A.  Leaf  Co.,  and  there  are  other  contractors  in  this  city. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  does  the  Leaf  Co.  do? 

Mr.  GoitK.   Fixtures — bank,  bar,  and  office  fixtures. 

iimissioner  COMMONS.  None  of  these  companies  are  actual  builders,  are 
they? 

Mr.  GORE.  No,  sir. 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.  Yon  liavo  no  contracts  or  no  union  conditions  with 
builders.  These  are  evidently  doing  high-class  work? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Is  that  the  class  of  work  your  men  are  mainly 
engaged  on,  the  union  men,  finishing  work  and  high-class  work? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  stated  in  regard  to  the  contractors  coining  from  other 
cities  into  this  city,  also  where  union  conditions  and  relations  prevail,  we  have 
contractors  in  this  city  that  also  employ  union  men,  recognize  the  scale,  not 
as  a  general  contractor — that  is,  in  other  words,  not  as  a  general  contractor 
recognizes  the  trades  affiliated  with  the  building  trades  council ;  that  is,  all 
of  the  branches  of  the  business — but  I  am  speaking  from  a  carpenter's  stand- 
point and  view.  At  the  time  we  had  a  contractor  in  this  city  who  recognized 
nothing  only  carpenters,  while  they  recognized  other  trades  also,  some  other 
trades  as  nonunion  on  that  particular  job. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Take  the  case  of  your  men;  they  work  with  non- 
union carpenters? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  they  get  the  scale? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Are  they  doing  the  same  class  of  work  that  the 
nonunion  men  do? 

Mr.  GORE.  Why,  I  may  answer  that  this  way,  that  while  we  have  our  men — 
work  with  men  on  those  jobs,  on  the  better  class  of  jobs,  some  nonunion  men 
are  also  put  on  the  better  class  of  work,  and  it  pays  all  the  way  from  S3  to  $4 
a  day ;  that  is,  union  and  nonunion,  our  people  are  not  recognized  by  the 
employer  on  those  particular  jobs  as  union  men. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  There  are  union  men  working  for  less  than  the 
scale? 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  said  $3.50  to  .$4. 

Mr.  GORE.  With  regard  to  union  and  nonunion  men  working  together  on 
those  jobs,  I  will  say  that  nonunion  men  on  this  particular  job  that  I  have 
personal  knowledge  of  got  $3  to  .$4,  where  the  union  man  only  got  $4,  not  .$3. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  For  doing  the  same  class  of  carpenter  work  on  the 
same  job;  will  they  be  paid  less? 

Mr.  GORE.  No,  sir ;  they  pay  all  the  way  from  $2.25  up. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  what  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  union  scale  is  $4. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  am  asking  about,  the  class  of  work;  do  the  ones 
that  work,  do  that  class  of  carpenter  work,  the  inferior  class,  get  .$2.50  to  .$3.50? 

Mr.  GORE.  You  mean  union  or  nonunion? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  No;   nonunion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir;  depending  altogether  on  the  character  of  the  work, 
whether  it  is  concrete  form  work  or  whether  common  house  work,  such  as 
framing;  that  is,  the  generally  termed  work  that  belongs  to  the  less-competent 
mechanic;  they  can  get  almost  anybody  to  do  that  class  of- work. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  union  men  will  not  work  on  that  class  of  work? 
work? 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  unless  they  get  the  wages.  They  are  working  on  that  class 
of  work  and  getting  $4  a  day. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Getting  $4  a  day? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  But  in  the  case  of  the  nonunion  man,  then  the  men 
that  are  nonunion  workers  work  on  different  classes  of  labor ;  that  is,  they 
are  doing  this  rough  work  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes ;  in  some  instances  they  have  done  the  same  class  of  work 
for  $3 ;  men  have  got  $4 ;  one  man  «$4  a  day  acts  as  kind  of  a  leader,  and  the 
other  $3  man  he  follows  up;  he  is  what  is  callet  the  common  rough  car- 
penter, very  rough. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Have  you  had  your  men  actually  working  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  GORE.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Any  union  man  working  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day  ? 

Mr.  GORE.  Only  on  extra  work,  some  extra  work,  and  then  they  work  ac- 
cording to  their  scale. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  is  your  ran?  for  overiime? 
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Mr.  GORE.  Time  and  a  half. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  They  get  paid  time  and  a  half? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  is  your  evidence,  then,  for  saying  that  they 
work  9,  10,  and  11  hours — carpenters  here  work  9,  10,  and  11  hours? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  applies  on  nonunion  jobs.  Why  I  stated  that  was — I  believe 
you  brought  that  up;  I  made  a  statement  here  a  few  moments  ago  regarding 
Mr.  IJryson  making  a  statement  of  working  eight  hours.  I  have  known  on 
that  particular  job  of  their  working  in  many  instances  9,  10,  and  11  hours  a 
day.  I  gathered  this  from  the  men  themselves,  that  they  were  paid  straight 
time,  and  they  have  been  asked  to  work  for,  say,  an  hour  or  two  hours,  and 
probably  as  regular  daywork. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Nonunion  men  or  union  men? 

Mr.  GORE.  Nonunion  men  work. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Nine,  ten,  and  eleven  hours  on  this  job? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Very  often? 

Mr.  COKE.  Why,  when  they  come  to  the  office  to  make  application  to  the 
organization  they  say  it  this  way:  "That  conditions  are  unbearable";  that  they 
want  to  try  and  better  their  conditions,  and  have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways, 
and  they  want  to  join  the  organization  to  see  if  it  wouldn't  help  them  some. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Have  you  ever  had  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
trade  organized? 

Mr.  GOKK.  Yes;  one  time  I  figured  probably  70  per  cent. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  At  what   lime  was.   that? 

Mr.  COKK.  About  five  or  six  \ears  e 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Seventy  per  c«int? 

Mr.  GORE.  Prior  to  that  also. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  was  the  scale  then? 

Mr.  GOUF.  Three  and  a  half. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  When  did  you  pur  the  scale  up? 

Mr.  GOIU:.  May  1,  1911. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WAI  sir.  Mr.  o'Connell  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKi.i..  Aiv  you  a  married  man? 

Mr.  GORE.  Sir? 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.I..  Are  you  a   Married  man? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNET.L.  Own  your  own  home? 

Mr.  GORE.  No.  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNET.L.  Are  you  buying  a  home? 

Mr.  GORE.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNET.L.  Have  you  any  idea,  as  a  man  around  the  city, 
business  agent  meeting  with  the  carpenters,  what  percentage  of  the  carpenters 
own  their  own  hoi 

Mr.  GOI:H.  Own  them  directly? 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Yes ;  outright. 

Mr.  GORE.  Why,  personally,  the  best  I  was  able  to  learn  was  about  6  per  cent. 

Commissioner  O'CONNEI.I..  A  large  number  of  them,  have  they  homes  upon 
which  they  are  making  payments  to  building  and  loan  associations  or  weekly 
installments  or  monthly  installments? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes;  from  what  I  can  learn  from  the  men  that  are  making  pay- 
ments on  homes,  they  are  buying  them  on  the  installment  plan. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Following  the  carpenter  business,  you  ought  to 
know  something  about  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  building  homes.  Are 
there  large  plots,  places  where  homes  are  being  erected  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing them  on  the  installment  plan? 

Mr.  GORE.  There  have  been.    Not  at  the  present  time,  though. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  there  spots  around  Los  Angeles  where  there 
are  large  numbers  of  those  located? 

Mr.  GORE.  Where  are  they  located? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Where  they  are  located.  Where  are  the  spots 
where  they  have  been  located? 

Mr.  GORE.  Out  in  the  south,  mostly;  southwestern  district  mostly. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  were  the  methods  upon  which  they  were 
sold  ? 
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Mr.  GOKE.  All  the  way  from  $50  to  $100  a  month  cash;  that  is,  $50  to  $100 
down,  and  from  $15  to  $32  a  month  payment,  depending  altogether  on  the  class 
of  the  house,  style  of  the  house,  and  the  price  of  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  know  anything  of  failures  of  people  to  con- 
tinue these  payments,  and  to  lose  the  equity  that  they  have  paid  into  it — of 
their  being  sold? 

Mr.  GOEE.  Personally,  I  have  heard  of  quite  a  few  of  them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  given  any  personal  investigation  to  it 
at  all? 

Mr.  GOEE.  Yes;  to  this  extent:  That  where  you  come  in  contact  with  me- 
chanics that  have  lost  their  houses,  some  after  paying  down  all  the  way  from 
$100  to  $200  and  the  payments  were  too  heavy  for  them,  some  of  them  pay 
$100  down  and  $20  a  month,  and  after  it  was  dropped  and  sold  to  somebody 
ols<»,  bargained  for  at  $75  down  and  $20  a  month,  and  then  later  on  to  the  third 
party  for  $50  down  and  at  the  rate  of  $12.50  a  month. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  percentage  of  the  carpenters  did  you  esti- 
mate are  married  men,  family  men? 

Mr.  GOEE.  I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  any  idea? 

Mr.  GOEE.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Isn't  that  one  of  the  business  agent's  duties,  to  see 
whether  they  are  married  or  single,  where  they  are  located,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  GOEE.  I  know  how  many  I  give  money  to. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Prof.  Commons  was  discussing  with  you  the  ques- 
tion of  working  seven  months  in  the  West  or  the  North  where  the  weather  was 
cold  and  10  to  11  months  here  where  the  weather  was  more  congenial  and 
sunny.  In  other  words,  if  you  work  7  months  in  some  other  portion  of  the 
country  and  get  $5  a  day  for  it,  and  work  11  months  here  and  get  $3  a  day,  at 
the  end  of  a  year  you  would  get  about  the  same  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  GOEE.  From  personal  experience  I  have  never  felt  it  that  way. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  just  the  science,  of 
whether  it  was  more  profitable  to  an  individual  that  he  should  work  contin- 
uously for  a  lesser  wage,  and  in  some  locality  where  it  was  not  continuous, 
that  they  only  work  part  of  the  time,  what  would  he  gain  by  that?  What  is  to 
be  gained  in  Los  Angeles  by  working  11  months  steadily  for  $3  a  day,  and  in 
some  other  locality  7  months  for  $6  a  day? 

Mr.  GOEE.  I  couldn't  answer. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Spending  simply  so  much  energy. 

Mr.  GOEE.  I  understand. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  physical  effort  during  that  time;  in  other 
words,  he  is  saving  the  difference  of  two  or  three  months'  physical  exertion, 
his  wear  and  tear  on  himself  and  his  clothing  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  he 
would  necessarily  have  to  purchase. 

Mr.  GOEE.  That  was  not  my  wray;  no,  sir 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  Mr.  Gore,  is  it  figured 
in  Los  Angeles  that  that  is  the  reason  why  the  low  wage  should  be  paid? 

Mr.  GOEE.  That  is  generally. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Because  more  work? 

Mr.  GOEE.  That  is  the  usual  way  they  figure  in  Los  Angeles ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Because  a  man  gets  10  or  11  months'  work  that 
he  should  work  for  a  less  wage  than  in  a  town  where  he  only  gets  7  months  ? 

Mr.  GOEE.  Because  it  is  put  up  to  him,  assuming  he  works  7  months,  why 
he  could  work  7  months  and  would  have  the  opportunity  of  lying  off  for  5 
months,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  and  he  could  save  his  physical  strength  in  that 
respect,  whereby  I  have  known  men  here  to  work  continually,  steady,  at  loss 
wages,  and  they  had  a  lot  to  do,  and  they  would  have  to  pay  a  lot  of  doctor's 
bills  on  account  of  exerting  their  extra  vitality,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  that  is  the  science  or  the  logic,  why  not  work 
men  longer  hours,  work  them  10,  12,  or  14  hours  a  day,  if  it  is  a  matter  of 
more  work?  Isn't  it  the  case,  as  you  say,  where  some  of  them  work  9  and  10 
hours;  nonunion? 

Mr.  GOEE.  There  are  men  in  this  city,  nonunion  men,  working  10  and  12  hours 
a  day.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  working  on  these  small  cottages  for  real  estate 
companies — I  know  this  to  be  true;  I  have  lived  across  the  street — who  work 
from  sunrise  to  sundown. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  you  call  sundowners,  working  after  hours. 
Now,  I  understand  that  your  members,  the  members  of  your  organization,  must 
get  at  least  $4  a  day,  no  matter  where  they  work  in  Los  Angeles? 
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Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  that  they  would  not  work  over  eight  hours  a 
day;  that  is  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  GOKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  if  they  do  work  over  eight  hours  a  day,  they 
get  time  and  a  half  for  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  if  they  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays  what 
do  they  get? 

Mr.  GORE.  Time  and  a  half. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  you  maintain  that  the  nonunion  men  here 
work  anywhere  from  $2.25  to  $3  and  in  some  instances  $4? 

Mr.  GORE.  Absolutely. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  that  they  work  8,  9,  10,  and  even  more  hours? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  if  they  work  overtime  they  get  straight  time ; 
there  is  no  extra  compensation  for  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Other  than  the  opportunity  of  working  the  hours? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Did  you  live  in  San  Francisco  hefore  you  came  to 
Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Did  you  work  at  your  trade  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  long? 

Mr.  GORE.  All  I  could.  I  was  there  three  years  and  a  half,  going  on  four 
years. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  Then  how  long  were  you  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  GORE.  About  five  and  a  half  years. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Working  at  your  trade,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  been  business  airent  three  years  and  eight  months. 

Ci'inmissioTipr  WEINSTOCK.  You  have  been  here  five  years  at  that? 

Mr.  GOHE.  Been  here  about  five  and  a  half.  I  was  in  San  Francisco,  I  figure, 
I  say.  about  three  years,  and  been  here  a  little  over  five  v<>: 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  have  been  here  a  little  over  five  years? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  how  long  did  you  work  at  your  trade  there? 

Mr.  GORK.  All  the  time  I  was  in  San  Francisco. 

Commission.'!'  WEINSTOCK.  And  two  years  out  of  the  five  you  worked  at  your 
trade  here? 

Mr.  GOKE.  Yes.  sir. 

siom-r  WEINSTOCK.  And  you  regard  L<><  Aimel<-s,  T  presume,  as  your 
permanent  home? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  all  the  home. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  wages  were  you  getting  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  GORE.  Five  to  six  dollars  a  day. 

Commissioner  WI:T. \STOCK.  What  wages  wore  you  getting  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  first  week  $3.50,  and  after  that  I  refused  to  work  for  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Can  you  explain  the  philosophy  of  leaving  a  $5  or 
£G  job  for  a  $3  or  $4  a  day  job? 

Mr.  GORE.  Why  I  left  San  Francisco? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  same  reason  I  left  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  I  was  compelled  to 
send  my  wife  and  daughter  to  the  mountains  in  Colorado  about  11  months,  two 
different  periods;  quit  a  good  job  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  I  left  Colorado, 
originally  intending  to  come  to  Los  Angeles,  but  I  stopped  over  at  San  Fran- 
cisco; I  intended  to  send  my  wife  and  daughter  there,  and  I  found  the  climate 
was  too  foggy  and  damp,  and  she  couldn't  stand  it,  and  so  they  told  me  if  T 
come  to  Los  Angeles  the  climate  would  be  better  here.  The  reason  I  stayed  in 
San  Francisco  was  that  they  told  me  Los  Angeles  was  a  good  place  to  keep  away 
from.  After  staying  there  awhile  it  didn't  seem  to  agree  with  my  wife,  and  so 
I  moved  to  Burlingame.  and  then  I  sent  my  wife  and  daughter  here,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  I  am  in  Los  Angeles  to-day. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  will  pause  at  this  time  and  stand  adjourned  until  2 
o'clock.  Mr.  Gore,  kindly  resume  the  stand. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  2  o'clock 
p.  in.  of  the  same  day,  Thursday,  September  10,  1914.) 
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Los  ANGELES,  CAL., 

Thursday,  September  10,  1914 — 2  p.  m. 
Met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present,  as  before. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Gore,  will  you  please  resume  the  stand? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MH.  C'.  R.  GORE— Continued. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Kindly  come  to  order  now. 

Mr.  Weinstock  hadn't  quite  finished  with  you  when  v,c  adjourned. 

Please  be  in  perfect  order,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  have  worked  as  a  carpenter,  Mr.  <;«>iv,  in  San 
Francisco  and  in  Los  Angeles,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  As  the  result  of  your  observation,  what  differ- 
ence, if  any,  is  there  in  the  efficiency  of  the  carpenters  in  Los  Angeles  as  com- 
pared with  the  efficiency  of  the  carpenters  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  GORE.  Why,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  answer  it  in  my  way,  in  this  way, 
that  as  far  as  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  is  concerned,  that 
from  personal  observation  I  have  noticed  this,  that  being  that  San  Francisco 
is  nearly  a  strictly  union  town  and  the  inferior  class  of  mechanics  don't  seem 
to  stay  there  much,  or  probably  that  some, of  them  are  hired  and  they  don't 
seem  to  stay  long  in  employment  as  much  as  they  would  here.  Now,  I  find 
them  more  efficient  there.  I  have  worked  at  the  trade,  also,  as  I  stated,  there 
and  here,  and  I  find  there  you  are  compelled  to  deliver  quantity  and  quality 
both  the  same  as  you  are  here.  That  depends  altogether  on  what  kind  of  a 
job  you  are  working  on. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  take  it  in  your  own  case,  for  example ;  you 
worked  there  and  received  all  the  way  from  five — the  minimum  of  $5  a  day — 
and  you  said  that  some  got  as  much  as  six. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes ;  and  I  did. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  here  your  maximum  was  $4  a  day? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  difference  was  there  in  your  own  efficiency 
here  and  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  there  wasn't  any  as  far  as  efficiency  is  concerned. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  you  worked  no  harder  up  there  for  $5 
than  you  did  down  here  for  $4? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  as  I  said,  it  depends  altogether  on  where  I  worked  and  what 
class  of  work  I  worked  on. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  W'ell,  for  the  same  class  of  work  and  cost. 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Not  a  bit  of  difference.  Well,  is  your  case,  you 
think,  the  common  condition,  or  was  your  case  exceptional?  Do  you  think 
that  men  generally  do  about  the  same  amount  of  work  here,  the  same  quantity 
and  the  same  quality,  that  they  do  in  San  Francisco,  the  same  men? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  same  men ;  yes,  sir ;  that  is,  the  men  that  receive  the  scale 
of  wages  here  that  is  recognized  that  will  pay  them  the  price. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  suppose  there  are  many  men  that  swing  between 
the  two  places,  sometimes  working  in  San  Francisco  and  sometimes  in  Los 
Angeles? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  if  that  is  true,  then,  Mr.  Gore,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  San  Francisco  employer  or  San  Francisco  contractor — in  the 
end,  of  course,  it  is  the  owrner  that  pays  for  it — get  25  per  cent  less  efficiency 
than  the  Los  Angeles  owner.  In  other  wrords,  the  San  Francisco  owner  pays 
25  per  cent  more  for  his  work  than  the  Los  Angeles  owner  pays? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  that  is  in  some  cases.  I  would  have  to  go  into  details.  I 
know  in  particular  jobs  you  work  that  much  harder,  you  practically  put  in 
as  much  here  on  certain  jobs  in  six  hours  as  eight  in  San  Francisco,  and  vice 
versa.  I  have  worked  on  percentage  work  also  there  and  here. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  But  even  if  that  is  the  general  condition  or  gen- 
eral average,  what  inducement  can  you  offer  a  Los  Angeles  employer  to 
unionize  his  place  if  he  knows  in  advance  that  it  is  going  to  add  25  per  cent 
to  his  cost? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  can  offer  this  inducement,  as  I  have  offered  in  many  cases  and 
in  many  instances,  and  there  are  employers  here,  I  believe,  will  agree  with  me 
in  that  respect,  that  when  they  employ  a  union  man  or  a  member  of  the  organi- 
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zation— now  I  don't  contend  that  they  are  all  of  the  same  efficiency — that  is, 
one  to  another — but  I  do  contend  this,  that  they  are  in  a  position,  providing 
the  man  does  not  prove  satisfactory  to  them,  any  individual,  that  the  con- 
tractor or  the  employer,  as  the  case  may  be,  reserves  the  right  to  discharge 
that  man  and  call  on  our  organization  for  another  man  in  his  place.  And  that 
is  from  the  union  standpoint  of  view. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Isn't  this  a  fact,  Mr.  Gore,  that  if  the  carpenters, 
for  example,  were  relatively  as  strong  in  Los  Angeles  as  they  are  in  San 
Francisco,  if  they  controlled  the  situation  down  here  as  well  as  they  control 
up  there,  that  they  would  naturally  want  the  San  Francisco  wage  rate,  wouldn't 
they,  $5  a  day? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Exactly.  Now,  when  you  go  to  an  employer  and 
sisk  him  to  unionize  and  ask  him  to  employ  only  union  help,  and  he  knows  in 
the  end  that  will  mean  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  his  labor  cost,  how  can  you 
overcome  that  objection? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  if  I  ask  him  to  go  to  work  and  employ  a  class  of  men  that  I 
represent,  why  my  way  of  figuring  it  is  that  it  don't  cost  him  any  extra  in  the 
increase  it  would  be  over  the  quantity  and  quality  that  they  deliver. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  You  said  that  the  men  here  do  substantially  the 
same  work  that  they  do  at  San  Francisco,  that  you  did  the  same  work  here  that 
you  did  at  San  Francisco,  that  there  was  no  difference  in  your  efficiency,  and 
that  you  represent  the  average  man,  that  you  are  not  an  exception  in  that 
regard.  That  would  mean,  then,  that  if  they  could  unionize  all  the  carpentry 
enterprises  here,  it  would  substantially  add  25  per  cent  more  to  the  cost  of 
production.  Now,  you  must  have  something  to  offer  as  an  inducement  to  offset 
that.  What  can  you  offer? 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  stated,  the  only  inducement  that  we  have  to  offer  is  simply 
Hi  is.  from  an  economic  quantity  and  quality  standpoint  of  view,  because  wre 
have  found  this,  that  men,  the  people  that  I  represent,  that  when  they  get 
their  S4  a  day  wage  scale  or  tlie  maximum,  why  then  they  themselves  feel  like 
going  to  work'  and  recognizing  that  fact,  that  the  coinractor  or  the  employer, 
as  the  case  may  he.  recognizes  that  fact  himself,  and  he  is  willing  to  stick  to  it 
himself  and  play  fair  with  them,  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  try  to  go  to 
work  and  protect  the  interests  of  their  job  more  than  they  would,  more  than 
probably  from  a  nonunion  standpoint  of  view.  That  is  the  only  way  that  I 
could  add  to  it. 

Commissioner  \\'r.i \SKX  K.  Well,  if  that  is  all  you  would  have  to  offer,  Mr. 
Core.  1.  as  an  employer,  would  say  that  the  inducement  would  not  be  sufficient. 

Chairman  WALSII.  You  are  cross-examining  him.  That  is  a  question  for  the 
commission. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  the  carpenters  generally,  Mr.  Gore,  have  the 
reputation  of  being  a  superior  body  of  men;  that  is,  they  are  highly  intelligent 
and  thoughtful,  and  as  sueh  you  take  it,  of  course,  that  they  want  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities.  Now,  you  stated  in  your  testimany  that  about 
•J5  PIT  cent  of  the  carpenters  were  members  of  the  union  in  Los  Angeles.  I  take 
it  that  the  average  of  intelligence  and  the  average  ambition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
carpenters  ranks  fairly  with  the  intelligence  and  the  ambitions  of  carpenters 
elsewhere.  If  the  advantages  of  unionism  are  pronounced  in  favor  of  member- 
ship, what  is  the  explanation  for  only  25  per  cent  of  the  carpenters  joining  the 
union  here? 

Mr.  GORE.  Why,  I  haven't  stated  25  per  cent.     I  have  stated  about  50  per  cent 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  then,  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  it 
was  25. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  was  the  structural  ironworkers.     He  said  50. 

Mr.  GORE.  Now,  you  are  asking  me  to  state  the  reasons  why  the  other  50 
per  cent,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  not  members  of  the  organization? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOKK.  Why,  from  time  to  time  out  of  my  experience  here  in  the  city  of 
\ngoles  and  the  so-called  open-shop  conditions  are  such  that  whereby  more 
or  less  men  that  have  been  members  of  the  organization  have  become  somewhat 
weak  kneed  when  they  went  to  work  for  certain  employers,  and  have  found 
out  they  had  been  up  against  certain  obstacles  here  from  a  union  standpoint 
of  view,  and  it  was  either  a  question  with  some  of  them  of  quitting  the  organi- 
zation or  quitting  that  employer  and  loafing.  In  many,  many  instances  men 
have  worked  for  wages  that  were  reduced.  Now7,  that  is  the  only  way  that  I  can 
account  for  it.  I  account  for  it  this  way  again  also:  That  people  have  come 
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to  this  city,  as  I  have  stated  this  morning,  that  we  have  many  of  them  join 
the  organization  when  they  are  compelled  to  on  certain  jobs,  for  instance  the 
Examiner  Building  and  others  here,  and  after  they  get  through,  why,  they 
are  out  of  the  organization  then.  They  are  not  in  a  position,  probably,  to 
demand  the  scale  of  wages  as  exacted  by  the  organization. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  if  all  the  carpenters  were  to  join  the  union 
overnight  so  that  the  carpenters  would  present — would  be  a  unit — could  there 
he  that  discrimination  against  the  carpenters,  the  union  carpenters? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  it  could  be;  there  may  be  the  contractor  or  the  employer 
would  reserve  that  right  if  the  man  didn't  suit  him. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Supposing  the  only  carpenters  that  were  available 
in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  were  union  carpenters,  then  what? 

Mr.  GORE.  Why,  they  would  have  to  employ  them  all  the  same  as  they  did 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  during  the  world's  fair,  and  also  in  Chicago. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  if  the  carpenters  understood  that,  why  do 
they  refrain  from  joining  the  union? 

Mr.  GORE.  Why,  I  don't  know.     It  is  pretty  hard.     I  have  wondered  many 
a  time  myself  why  they  would  not  join  the  labor  organization  when  it 
protection  to  them. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  have  never  been  able  to  fathom  the  reason, 
then? 

Mr.  GORE.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  has  a  question  or  two  to  ask. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  it  possible  that  the  statement  that  wns  made 
here  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  that  the  free-born  American  workman  only 
feared  God  and  his  country,  that  you  might  amend  that  by  saying  also,  feared 
his  employer? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Absolutely. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  didn't  know  but  what  there  might  be  three 
parties.  Is  the  contractor's  price  for  erecting  a  residence,  for  instance,  very 
much  lower  in  Los  Angeles  than  it  is  in  Frisco? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  various  contractors  here  and  also 
with  some  in  San  Francisco.  Why,  it  don't  seem  to  be. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  the  contractor  makes  the  money  under  the 
open  shop,  and  the  final  consumer  is  put  on  a  parity  one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  GORE.  W7e  have  figured  it  as  such. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Some  of  the  dust  may  be  kicked  up,  then,  about 
protecting  the  ultimate  consumer  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  fact  that  the 
contractor  gets  far  more  profit? 

Mr.  GORE.  Absolutely  true. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Going  back  to  this  question  of  climate.  If  a  man 
works  11  months  a  year — I  am  following  the  question  that  was  asked  on  the 
stand  a  while  ago — if  a  man  works  11  months  in  the  year  in  Los  Angeles  at 
$3  per  day — you  said  that  was  the  ordinary  wage  for  carpenters,  I  believe — 
the  average  wage — his  earnings  would  be  $858  if  he  worked  every  day  in  that 
11  months.  In  a  region  where  he  is  paid  $5  per  day,  if  he  works  seven  months, 
his  earnings  would  amount  to  $910.  There  would  four  months'  difference  in 
time  in  favor  of  the  climate.  Are  you  a  believer  in  the  theory  that  God  gave 
the  climate  wholly  to  the  employer?  [Applause.! 

Mr.  GORE.  Absolutely  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  perhaps  you  were  not  here  yester- 
day. No  matter  how  much  you  may  approve  of  a  question,  please  do  not  give 
audible  expression  to  it,  because  unpopular  opinions  are  sometimes  given,  and 
you  can  imagine  the  difficulty  we  would  have  in  going  through  the  country 
unless  the  audience  assisted  us  in  preserving  the  most  perfect  order.  Kindly 
do  so  now. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  your  membership  is  now  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  trade  here — the  membership  in  the  carpenters'  union? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  was  it  a  year  ago  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GORE.  Why,  it  is  like  the  market— kind  of  fluctuates.  I  should  say  a 
year  ago  it  was  about  65  per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  GORE.  About  the  same. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  thank  you. 

Mr.  GORE.  Just  a  moment.  May  I  make  a  statement  regarding  some  <ju<^- 
tion  here  in  regard  to  the  so-called  mill  owners'  association  here? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes ;  go  ahead. 
.Mr.  GORE.  I  want  this  committee  to  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  it  is  pertinent 

Mr.  GOKE.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  so-called  mill  owners'  association  here — 
they  have  their  office  up  in  the  San  Fenando  Building,  and  a  gentleman 
named  Flanuigan  is  their  secretary.  He  is  the  only  employee  to  my  per 
knowledge  that  I  know.  The  statement  was  also  mad<j  that  that  office  w:i< 
conducted  for  the  employers'  protection,  the  so-called  mill  owners'  association 
in  this  city;  I  hat  they  ecploy  men  either  union  or  nonunion,  and  that  the 
men  had  a  lounging  room.  That  is  all  absolutely  true.  But  I  also  want  to 
say  that  that  oflice  used  to  hire  strike  breakers  for  Stockton  a  short  time 
ago — that  same  office.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by  Flannigan  in  connection 
with  the  representative  of  the  mill  owners'  association  at  Stockton,  I  simply 
want  to  call  that  to  your  attention — the  fact  that  that  office  was  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  state,  if  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether 
that  application   [handing  paper  to  witness]    is  si  ill   used  by   the  mill   ov. 
«M>sociation. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  not.     They   were  sent  into  my  oil:  hing  like  that 

about  two  years  ago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  think  it   is  not  in  use  now? 

Mr.  GORE.  No:  I  don't  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Mooney. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  A.  J.  MOONEY. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  bu<m.—s  or  profession? 

Mr.  MOOXKY.  I  am  editor  of  the  Union  Laix>r. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  connected  with  any  labor  organization? 

Mr.   MOOXKY.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  one? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  I  am  a  member  of  the  carpenters'  union. 

Chairman  WALSH.  IIow  long  have  you  been  editing  this  paper? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Alxmt  nine  \\ 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  did  yon  do  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  MOOXEY.  I  was  secretary  of  the  building  trades'  council. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  were  you  secretary  of  the  building  trades' 
council? 

Mr.   MOOXKY.  About  four  v< 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  yon  worked  as  a  journeyman  carpenter  in  Los 
Angeles? 

Mr.  MOOXEY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  I  worked  at  my  trade.  I  am  a  millman;  bur 
we  belong  to  the  carpenters'  union. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  state  the  official  connections  that  you  have  had  with 
labor  organizations  in  Los  Angeles.  {•' 

Mr.  MOOXKY.  I  was  ehvte<!  business  :,uvnt  for  the  carpenters'  council;  I  think 
it  was  in  .January.  1910.  I  became  secretary  of  the  building  trades'  council  in 
October  of  that  year.  I  was  secretary  of  the  building  trades'  council  until  the 
first  week  in  August  of  this  year.  Since  then  I  have  bven  devoting  my  time 
to  the  paper. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Los  Angela? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Five  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prior  to  that  time,  where  were  you? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  San  FrancN 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  following  your  avocation  MS  a  millnian  in  San 
Francisco? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  MOOXEY.  I  came  to  San  Francisco  in  about  August  or  September,  1906. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  you  come  from  there? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Humboldt. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Humboldt  County,  Cal.? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Yes. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  a  California!!  by  birth,  are  you? 

Mr.   MOONEY.  Yes,   sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  here 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  duplicate  as  to  the  conditions  generally.  But  the  coin- 
mission  has  been  informed  that  you  have  made  some  study  of  the  prices 
charged  for  construction  work  and  the  final  resting  place  of  whatever  increased 
or  decreased  cost,  where  the  final  resting  place  is.  Do  you  understand  what 
I  mean?  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  you  have  studied  the  cost  of  con- 
struction work,  and  where  the  added  profit  went  on  account  of  lower  wages,  as 
compared  with  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  I  wish  you  would  make  your  statement  cov- 
ering the  first,  Mr.  Mooney. 

Mr.  MOONEY.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  very  hard  proposition  for  any  outside 
firm  to  figure  on  a  job  in  Los  Angeles  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  employers, 
business  men,  and  bankers  here  operate  under  a  closed-shop  system,  in  other 
words  keep  union  firms,  union  people  out  of  Los  Angeles.  That  is  their  policy. 
But  sometimes  they  get  in  here  anyhow.  For  instance,  on  the  exposition  park 
job,  which  Mr.  Barker  referred  to  yesterday,  it  was  done  under  strictly  union 
conditions  by  a  San  Francisco  firm,  and  the  bid  which  was  handed  in  by  an 
open-shop  firm  in  Los  Angeles,  so-called  open  shop,  and  the  man  who  built  the 
Washington  building  under  strictly  union  conditions,  and  they  were  somewhere 
around  $8,000  or  $10,000  cheaper  than  their  nearest  competitor  of  the  so-called 
open-shop  men  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  building  the  Alexandria  Annex  here  after  the  fire,  during  the  time  of  the 
metal  trades  strike,  a  committee  of  our  people  went  before  the  management 
of  the  Alexandria  and  showed  them  conclusively  how  they  could  save  around 
$125,000  in  the  construction  of  that  building.  One  item  was  this:  That  they 
could  furnish  them  a  bona  fide  contractor,  work  them  eight  hours,  and  pay 
them  $4  as  against  nine  hours  and  $2.25  to  $2.75,  and  do  the  job  for  two  hun- 
dred, two  hundred  and  fifty  less  than  shop  here  in  Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  that  done? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Oh,  no;  they  wouldn't  accept  this.     They  admitted  that  our 
statements  were  true,  but  they  were  on  the  other  side. 
I     Chairman  WALSH.  They  stated  they  were  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Yes,  sir.    I  wasn't  on  the  committee,  but  I  have  been  informed 
by  men  who  were  there.    Johannsen  was  on  that  committee. 
*l     Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Mooney,  what  is  your  basis  for  the  statement  that 
there  is  a  combination  between  bankers,  contractors,  and  other  business  people 
to  maintain  the  closed  shop  as  against  outside  union  employers? 
I     Mr.  MOONEY.  What  is  my  basis  for  that  opinion? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOONEY.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  I  have  met  many  employers  and 
contractors,  and  they  tell  me  in  entering  business  in  Los  Angeles,  if  they  operate 
union  people,  they  had  been  informed  that  they  can't  get  away  in  Los  Angeles 
Unless  they  work  the  open  shop. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  have  you  observed  what,  if  any,  effect  that  has  had 
in  keeping  out  outside  contractors  that  use  union  labor? 
i     Mr.  MOONEY.  There  are  very  few  of  them  here. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  I  know,  but  can  you  think  of  any  other  cases  where  they 
have  been  kept  out  other  than  the  Alexandria  Hotel  and  this  other  place? 
There  was  one  building  Mr.  Barker  testified  about. 

1      Mr.   MOONEY.  That  .is   the  building  out  here  in  exposition  park,   built   by 
Mr. .     That  was  a  State  job,  and  figures  were  taken  in  Sacramento. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  wage  scale,  would  you  say, 
in  carpenter  and  cabinet  makers  as  between  union  and  nonunion  conditions? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Better  work.  In  San  Francisco  we  worked  eight  hours  a  day 
and  received  $4.50.  I  worked  in  the  same  business  in  Los  Angeles,  and  worked 
nine  hours  a  day  and  received  $3.50. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  generally  what  rough  carpenters  get? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Here  in  Los  Angeles? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Anything  from  $2.25  a  day  up. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  matter  of  individual  contract,  individual  bargaining 
between  the  man  and  the  employer? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  have  you  made  any  study  of  the  cost  of  construction 
to  the  owner  of  the  building  as  compared  to  other  places  where  they  operate 
under  union  conditions? 

Mr.  MOOXEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  has  been  your  observation  in  respect  to  that? 

Mr.  MOOXEY.  My  observation  has  been  this,  that  it  costs  more  to  put  up  a 
building  under  open-shop  conditions  in  Los  Angeles  than  it  does  in  any  other 
city  under  fair  conditions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then  the  logic  of  that,  I  suppose,  is  that  the  community 
gets  no  benefit  from  these  lower  wages,  but  the  contractor  who  does  the  work 
gets  the  entire  benefit? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Absolutely. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  the  conclusion,  is  it? 

Mr.  MOOXEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  that  I  have  not  asked  yon 
specifically,  that  you  think  would  enlighten  the  commission,  that  you  would 
like  to  give,  Mr.  Mooney,  without  duplicating  what  has  already  been  gone  into? 

Mr.  MOOXEY.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  some  things  here  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  commission  to. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good.    Just  submit  them. 

Mr.  MOOXEY.  I  have  here  this,  this  is  a  copy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  part 
of  it,  under  the  date  of  January  1,  1914,  as  to  why  people  should  come  here. 
It  says  : 

"  Bricklayers  receive  75  cents  an  hour  ;  carpenters,  50  cents.  Cement  finish- 
ers, 62  cents,  and  the  amount  of  cement  work  carried  on  here  is  doubling  every 
year.  Inside  wiremen  get  44  cents  an  hour.  Electrical  work,  too,  is  approach- 
ing an  unexampled  era  of  activity.  Tanners  are  paid  44  cents  an  hour;  plumb- 
ers, 56  coins;  iron  workers,  50  cents;  blacksmiths,  50  cents." 

Chairman  WALSH.  Iron  workers  what? 

Mr.  MOOXEY.  Iron  workers,  50  cents  an  hour.  And  so  on  and  so  on.  Ma- 
chine men,  62  cents;  unskilled  laborers,  25  to  30  cents." 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this,  these  advocates  of  this  so-called  open  shop 
don't  pay  that  scale  of  wages.  There  is  also  in  this  room,  I  believe  right  now, 
was  right  here  a  while  ago,  a  man  named  A.  L.  Washburne,  who  was  working 
in  Chicago  for  $35  a  week.  He  attended  a  land  slum-  and  there  they  told  him 
he  could  buy  land  cheap  within  a  few  miles  of  Los  Angeles,  and  they  advised 
him  to  come  down  here.  He  has  been  here  ever  since  and  he  has  not  been 
able  to  make  a  living.  These  are  the  things  sent  to  bring  them  here,  and  they 
conic  here  and  they  make1  them  work  for  low  wages,  and  they  flood  the  town. 
Thc-iv  is  also  a  Statement  hero  for  the  women: 

"Because,  through  the  absence  of  wet  and  stormy  weather  and  mud  and 
slnch  in  the  streets,  clothes  last  longer  and  retain  their  color  and  shape." 

I  have  here  an  affidavit  I  would  like  to  read,  to  submit  to  the  commission. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Very  good. 

Mr.  Mooxr.Y.  Dealing  with  the  settlement  of  the  metal  trades  strike. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  what  effect,  what  general  effect? 

Mr.  MOONKY.   Signed  by  Mr.  Misncr.     I  >o  you  want  me  to  read  it? 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  it  is  short. 


Fij.\.\<  •!>«•<>.  c.\i...  Septembers, 

Mr.  MOOXEY  (reading)  : 
"To  whom  it  may  concern: 

"  This  is  to  certify  that,  shortly  before  the  metal  trades  strike  in  Los  Angeles 
during  the  years  of  1910  and  1911  was  called  off,  George  Gunrey,  general  or- 
ganizer for  the  International  Union  of  Molders,  V.  J.  O'Leary,  general  organizer 
for  the  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders  and  Helpers' 
Union  of  America,  and  E.  H.  Misner,  general  organizer  for  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  all  of  whom  were  representing  the  metal  trades 
unions  of  Los  Angeles,  did,  by  request,  meet  in  conference,  Mr.  Hoswell,  sec- 
retary, and  Mr.  Little,  president  of  the  Foundry  and  Employers'  Association  of 
Los  Angeles,  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  strike. 

"After  some  discussion  it  was  verbally  agreed,  by  all  present,  representing 
their  respective  organizations,  that  the  strike  be  declared  off  and  that  the  men 
would  be  returned  to  work  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  would  permit,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  employer  against  the  men 
on  account  of  their  affiliations  with  their  unions. 
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"Also  that  there  would  be  no  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  unions  toward 
any  employer. 

"  E.  H.  MISNEB." 

I  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  statement,  also  a  copy  of  a  pay  check,  which 
the  man  desires  his  name  not  to  be  mentioned,  to  mention  his  name  he  loses 
his  job 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  MOONEY.  This  man  is  a  lumber  grader.  He  worked  in  a  lumber  yard 
here  in  Los  Angeles,  and  he  receives  his  pay  at  the  rale  of  $2.25  per  day  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  for  the  same  grade  of  work  that  he  received  $5  a 
day,  and  the  price  of  lumber  in  Los  Angeles  is  not  any  cheaper  than  it  is  in 
San  Francisco.  Open-shop  policy  on  the  wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  means  this, 
long  hours  and  low  wages  industrially.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  ability  of  employees  to  have  grievances  adjusted — they  have  no  chance 
on  earth.  For  instance,  there  is  a  big  mill  here  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  it 
used  to  be  Hughes  Bros.,  I  think  it  is  owned  by  the  Southern  California  (1<>. 
now.  A  year  ago  some  of  the  men  working  there  received  $4  a  day.  They 
later  were  cut  to  $3.50  a  day,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  when 
they  notified  the  men  they  were  being  laid  off  on  Saturday  night  and  could  come 
back  on  Monday  morning  at  ,$3  a  day,  if  they  wanted  to.  That  is  the  so-called 
open  shop.  They  have  no  chance  to  protect  themselves.  In  other  words,  they 
throw  them  a  bone  and  say  "  Chew  on  it  if  you  want  to  or  go  hungry."  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  relative  advantage  of  presenting  grievances 
where  organization  obtains? 

Mr.  MOONKY.  They  have  this  advantage,  that  you  know  this,  if  you  do  have 
a  grievance  and  do  present  it.  you  have  some  power  and  some  chance  of  getting 
it,  because  the  men  who  are  side  by  side  with  you  are  with  you  in  adjusting  the 
difference. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  specific  facts  have  you  in  your  possession,  Mr. 
Mooney,  as  to  the  cost  of  building  in  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere,  upon  which 
you  base  the  statement  that  the  cost  to  the  owner  is  just  as  great  and  that  the 
decreased  wages  and  the  profit  from  the  decreased  wages  goes  to  the  contractor 
instead  of  the  owner  or  community? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  I  gave  the  one  about  the  iron. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  other  that  you  can  state? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  I  have  another  case:  The  Besinger  estate  here  were  about  to 
build  a  building  in  Los  Angeles  some  time  ago.  It  was  given  to  contractor  who 
operated  what  is  called  an  open  shop,  at  $110,000.  We  had  two  contractors 
figure  on  that  job,  and  agreed  to  do  that  job  for  $108,000,  and  pay  union  wages 
and  hire  union  men  all  the  way  through. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Weinstock  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Mooney,  for  you  to  furnish 
facts  and  figures  showing  what  it  has  cost  say  during  the  last  12  months  pel- 
cubic  foot  to  erect  some  high-class  building  in  Los  Angeles?  In  order  that- 
you  may  better  understand  it,  we  have  figures  in  our  possession  that  were  sub- 
mitted in  San  Francisco  by  a  thoroughly  reliable  architect  showing  what  it 
has  cost  to  erect  high-class  buildings  in  San  Francisco  per  cubic  foot.  Now.  if 
we  can  get  corresponding  figures  in  Los  Angeles,  it  would  put  this  commission 
in  position  to  intelligently  compare  the  actual  cost  and  not  opinions,  but  facts. 

Mr.  MOONEY.  The  only  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  go  around  and  ask  these 
people  for  it.  If  they  don't  want  to  give  it  to  me  I  can't  get  it.  That  is  all  I 
can  do. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  It  would  be  a  very  fine  thing  if  you  could  get  it. 

Mr.  MOONEY.  I  will  try  to. 

(A  letter  from  Ira  B.  Cross,  received  January  18,  1915.  states  as  follows:) 

A.  J.  Mooney  wras  unable  to  get  figures  showing  cost  during  the  last  12  months 
to  erect  some  high-class  building  in  Los  Angeles.  I  visited  a  number  of  archi- 
tects and  procured  the  following  representative  data : 

The  following  data  relative  to  the  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  construction  is  meas- 
ured from  the  top  of  the  building  to  the  bottom  of  the  footing.  The  light  wells 
or  courts  are  not  figured  in.  The  cost  per  cubic  foot  is  not  for  labor  alone  but 
covers  total  cost  (material,  labor,  excavation,  etc.). 
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Alexandria  Hotel ;  class  A  hotel ;  total  contents,  3,016,000  cubic  feet ;  cost  per 
cubic  foot,  24.7  cents. 

Tehaina  Building  (Bullock's  Department  Store)  ;  loft  building,  no  cross  par- 
titions; class  A;  2,226,000  cubic  feet;  cost  per  cubic  foot,  13  cents. 

Central  Building ;  office  building ;  class  A ;  2,500,000  cubic  feet ;  cost  per  cubic 
foot,  31  cents. 

Security  Building;  office  building;  class  A;  cost  per  cubic  foot,  27  cents. 

Canadian  Building;  class  C;  small  office  building;  812,000  cubic  feet;  cost 
per  cubic  foot,  10  cents. 

Union  Oil  Building;  class  A;  office  building;  cost  per  cubic  foot,  27.8  cents. 

Hooker  Apartments,  now  Yorkshire  Hotel ;  class  C ;  650,000  cubic  feet ;  cost 
per  cubic  foot,  13  cents. 

Los  Angeles  Trust  and  Savings  Building;  class  A:  office  and  bank  bulding; 
1,621.800  cubic  feet ;  cost  per  cubic  foot,  33.4  cents. 

Jones  Building;  class  A;  loft  building,  store;  1,258,000  cubic  feet;  cost  per 
cubic  foot,  17  cents. 

Pacific  National  Building;  small;  class  A;  all  metal;  682,000  cubic  feet;  cost 
per  cubic  foot,  46  cents. 

Washington  Building,  class  A;  office  building;  28J  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Title  Insurance  Building;  class  A;  office  building;  cost  per  cubic  foot,  30  cents. 

I  was  very  desirous  of  securing  some  data  on  labor  cost  alone,  but  was  unable 
to  obtain  the  same.  I  have  data  relative  to  wages,  but  found  that  the  archi- 
tects visited  could  give  mo  no  information  relative  to  labor  costs — that  is,  how 
much  money  to  figure  on  as  wages  in  connection  with  the  c-rection  of  certain 
kinds  of  work.  Various  architects  hud  different  sets  of  figures  for  different 
parts  of  different  styles  of  construction,  but  the  figures  given  were  for  total 
cost  per  square  foot  or  per  cubic  foot,  not  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  measure- 
ment. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  am  frank  to  confess  that  it  is  not  clear  to  me.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  labor,  as  you  pointed  out,  is  very  much  cheaper,  in  some 
instances  about  half  of  what  they  are.  as  you  say,  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact,  as  you  pointed  out,  that  material  is  cheaper  here  than  in  San 
Francisco,  why  it  should  cost  as  much  or,  as  some  have  said,  even  more  than 
in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  MOONKY.   1  did  not  say  material  was  cheaper. 

Commissioner  \\KINSIOCK.  1  thought  you  said  it  was,  because  the  material 
didn't  pass  through  union  mills. 

Mr.  .MOONKY.  Material  here  is  not  cheaper. 

Commissioner  WKIN STOCK.  1  >«»  you  mean  to  say  millwork  costs  as  much  here 
as  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  MOONKY.  That   is  the  way  I  have  it:  yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  <|AUKI:IM>N.  Costs  as  much  or  N  sold  for  as  much? 

Commissioner  WKINSTO<  K.  Commissioner  Garretson  suggests  a  modification 
to  that  question,  that  is.  whether  the  material  is  sold  for  as  much  as  it  is  in 
San  Francisco,  regardless  of  what  it  costs. 

Mr.  MOONKY.   Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  \Vi:i. \XTOCK.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  material  sells  for  as 
much  here  as  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Kven  though  it  may  cost  less  here  than  in  San 
Francisco? 

Mr.  MOONKY.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  becomes  of  this  difference?  Who  gets  the 
benetit  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  lal>or? 

Mr.  MOONKY.  The  contractor,  the  employer. 

Commissioner  W  KIN  STOCK.  Your  judgment  is  he  makes,  a  bigger  profit  than 
the  San  Francisco  contractor  makes? 

Mr.  MOONKY.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEI N STOCK.  Do  you  admit  the  efficiency  of  the  worker  here  is 
equal  to  the  efficiency  of  the  worker  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  What  do  you  claim  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  I  claim  the  worker  here  is  not  nearly  as  efficient  as  in  San 
Francisco. 
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Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Take  in  your  own  case.  You  say  you  worked 
in  San  Francisco  for  .$4.50  for  eight  hours? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  worked  in  Los  Angeles  for  $3.50  for  nine 
hours? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKIN  STOCK.  What  difference  was  there  in  your  individual 
efficiency  in  the  two  places? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  I  was  a  cheaper  man  at  eight  hours  and  $4.50  than  at  nine 
hours  and  $3.50. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Because  I  was  a  contented  man,  and  done  more  work.  I  was 
not  contented  to  work  nine  hours  and  all  I  did  was  to  kill  time. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  per  cent  of  efficiency  did  the  employer  in 
San  Francisco  get  from  you? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  All  there  was  in  me. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  per  cent  of  efficiency  did  the  Los  Angeles 
employer  get? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  What  he  could  drag  out  of  me. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  prompted  you  to  give  up  a  $4.50  job  at 
eight  hours  in  San  Francisco,  and  take  a  job  at  $3.50  at  nine  hours  in  Los 
Angeles? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Why  I  left  San  Francisco  and  came  here? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MOONEY.  I  was  with  a  man  named  Anderson,  my  partner,  and  expected 
to  go  to  New  Orleans.  We  came  here  and  expected  to  earn  enough  wages  to 
have  the  price  of  the  railroad  fare  from  here  to  go  some  place  else,  but  we 
didn't  do  it,  and  we  have  been  here  ever  since. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Mooney,  whether  yours  is  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  or  whether  you  think  you  represent  the  common  feeling  of  the 
wage  earners  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  I  think  when  I  say  that  I  am  representing  the  common  feeling 
of  the  wage  earners  in  Los  Angeles. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  as  compared  with  the  wage  earners  in 
San  Francisco,  they  are  unwilling  workers? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  'WEINSTOCK.  In  San  Francisco  you  say  they  are  willing 
workers? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Were  you  here  yesterday  when,  I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Baker,  testified? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  here. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  It  was  not  Mr.  Baker,  it  was  a  gentleman  repre- 
senting the  building — it  was  Mr.  Bryson.  Were  you  here  when  Mr.  Bryson 
testified? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Commissioner  WTEINSTOCK.  You  perhaps  are  in  a  position  to  contradict  that 
testimony.  Mr.  Bryson's  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  while  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  various  occasions  he  had  made  observations  on  buildings,  lie  had 
noticed  that  the  workers  there  would  stop  and  gossip;  would  take  their  time, 
and  had  even  seen  groups  of  them  leave  the  job  and  go  off  into  the  saloon 
and  get  glasses  of  beer,  which,  he  said,  would  not  be  permitted  in  Los  Angeles. 
Now,  what  are  your  observations  along  those  lines? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  I  worked  in  San  Francisco,  I  guess,  about  three  years,  and  I 
never  got  off  of  a  building  to  get  a  glass  of  beer,  and  I  never  got  it  here,  either. 
The  men  in  Los  Angeles  are  not  willing  workers  and  can't  be,  because  they 
understand  other  people  get  more  wages  and  have  better  surroundings  all  the 
way  down  the  line.  For  instance,  this  particular  firm  of  the  Engstrum  Co., 
they  pay  about  as  low  wage  as  anybody  in  town. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  company? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  The  Engstrum  Co.,  the  one  Mr.  Bryson  represents.  They  pay 
the  bricklayers  $5  a  day  and  the  scale  of  wages  is  $6  a  day.  They  pay  their 
millmen  any  scale  they  see  fit  for  nine  hours  a  day.  The  same  applies  to  the 
carpenters  and  other  trades. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Would  you  be  in  position  to  furnish  this  com- 
mission facts  and  figures  that  might  be  of  some  assistance  to  us  in  the  matter 
of  comparative  efficiency,  by  getting  at  the  records  of  these  companies,  if  they 
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can  be  got,  showing  the  average  number  of  brick  laid  a  day  by  the  Los  Angeles 
brick  mason  and  the  average  number  laid  by  UK-  San  Francisco  brick  mason? 

Mr.  MOOXEY.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  try  to  do  that. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  As  a  basis  for  comparison. 

Mr.  MOOXEY.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  try  to  do  that. 

(A  letter  from  Ira  B.  Cross  received  January  18,  1915,  states  as  follows : 
I  asked  Mr.  Mooney  to  furnish  data  relative  to  the  number  of  bricks  laid 
by  a  Los  Angeles  brick  mason  and  a  San  Francisco  brick  mason.  He  could  give 
me  no  data  relative  to  San  Francisco,  but  he  called  in  a  business  agent  of  the 
bricklayers'  union  who  informed  mo  that  a  good  union  bricklayer  in  Los  Angeles 
would  lay  3.000  bricks  a  day.  Architect  informed  me  that  this  was  altogether 
tun  high  a  rate,  and  that  from  1,400  to  1,600  up  would  be  a  much  better  figure 
for  straight  bricklaying  on  a  solid  wall  13  or  16  inches  thick.  Union  brick- 
layers have  control  of  about  seven-eighths  of  the  work  in  Los  Angeles,  accord- 
ing to  the  business  agent  above  mentioned.  I  think  the  estimate  is  too  high, 
but  I  can  assure  the  commission  that  the  bricklayers  are  well  organised  and 
that  nu-.ny  of  the  larger  contractors  give  preference  to  union  bricklayers.) 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  <  IAKKKTSOX.  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  a  fact  that  the  other 

commissioner  overlooked.     One  of  the  deadly  things  named  by  Mr.  Bryson,  as 

lifted    in   one   instance   by    labor    in    San    Francisco,    \vas    in    one    case   a 

man  stopped  to  light  his  pipe.     Do  you  think  that  would  cut  a  big  figure  in 

efficiency? 

Mr.  MOOXKY.  Why.  I  don't  see  how  it  could;  but  if  Mr.  Bryson  would  stop 
at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Main  Streets  h«'  will  see  a  lot  of  his  Mexican  em- 
ployees rolling  cigarettes  and  smoking  them. 

Commissioner   C.AKKKTSOX.  They   are  nonunion  cigarettes? 

Mr.  MOONKY.  T  suppose  so. 

Commissioner  <;AI:I:KTSOX.  T  assume  that  as  an  editor  you  have  been  able 
to  keep  in  general  touch  with  the  trend  of  prices  in  the  town? 

Mr.  MOONKY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  C.AKKKTSOX.  1  >o  the  wages  of  the  clerks  and  oilier  classes  of 
labor  of  th"  same  Hiaracier.  stand  as  far  below  San  Francisco  as  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  for  instance? 

Mr.   MOONKY.  -lust  about  the  same. 

Commissioner   QABEET6ON.   The  shop   trades? 

Mr.  MOONKY.  Just  about    tin1  same. 

Commissioner  <  IAKKKTSOX.  With  this  eternal  watchfulness  for  the  good  of 
the  public  that  is  exercised,  how  does  the  cost  of  living  run  in  Los  Angeles 
::long  with  San  Francisco?  Are  groceries  cheaper? 

Mr.  MOONKY.   No.  sir;  1  haven't  observed  them  cheaper  in  Los  Angeles. 

Commissioner  (JAKP.KTSOX.  The  lower  pay  of  the  clerks  does  not  reduce 
groceries  in  price? 

Mr.  MOONKY.   No.  sir. 

Commissioner  (}AIMM-:TSON.  How  about  clothing? 

Mr.  MOONKY.  Runs  about  the  same.  But  I  will  say  this:  Between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  that  you  can  get  a  better  meal  in  San  Francisco 
for  L'.l  cents  than  you  can  in  Los  Angeles,  but  you  can  get  more  15-cent  meals 
in  Los  Angeles  than  there  are  in  San  Francisco.  That  is  because  they  need 
them  here.  They  have  to  have  them  on  account  of  the  cheap  wages. 

Commissioner  <  JAKKKT.XON.  But   it  is  a  l-l-cent  meal? 

Mr.  MOONKY.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  (!AUI:KTSOX.  How  is  rent? 

Mr.  MOONKY.  linns  about  the  same.  In  San  Francisco  I  had  a  front  room 
at  $4  a  week,  and  I  came  down  here  and  got  a  back  room  at  $4  a  week. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  the  impression  strong  among  the  men  you  are 
in  touch  with  that  this  patriotic  interest  in  the  public  is  for  revenue  only? 

Mr.  MOOXKY.  Absolutely. 

Commissioner  GAKRKTSO.N.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Mooney. 

Mr.  Haverty. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  THOMAS  HAVERTY. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  your  name. 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Thomas  Haverty. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 
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Mr.   HAVERTY.  Plumbing   and    healing   contractor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Twenty-two  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Twenty-two  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  believe  a  list  of  questions  was  given  you.  Have  you 
drawn  up  answers  to  them  in  writing? 

Mr.  HAVEUTY.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then  I  will  ask  you  the  questions  just  as  they  were 
given — in  numerical  order.  What  sort  of  shop  do  you  operate?  Three  kinds 
of  shops  have  been  described,  and,  perhaps,  so  that  we  can  get  started  on 
a  basis,  it  might,  be  well  to  mention  them.  One  might  be  called  a  union  shop 
in  which  nothing  but  union  men  are  employed.  The  other  is  an  open  shop  in 
which  no  discrimination  as  l>etween  union  and  nonunion,  and  the  other  a  non- 
union shop,  also  an  open  shop,  but  which  does  discrimiate  against  members 
of  labor  unions. 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Mine  is  an  open  shop.  I  do  not  discriminate  against  union 
men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  follows  that  you  take  on  union  men? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  However,  they  won't  work  for  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  you  do  not  discriminate.  Question  No.  1,  is: 
What  are  your  reasons  for  operating  an  open  shop? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  To  avoid  strikes  and  keep  my  place  of  business  open  con- 
tinuously. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  give  the  wages  of  your  employees. 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  The  standard  rale  of  wages  is  .$4.50  per  day. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  how  many  hours? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Eight  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  applies  to  plumbers  alone? 

Mr.   HAVEUTY.  Plumbers  and  steam  titters. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  about  common  labor? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Common  labor  gets  $2.25. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  your  minimum? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  That  is  the  minimum. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  what  extent  do  you  recognize  unions,  or  deal  with 
them,  if  any? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  As  far  as  the  running  of  my  shop  is  concerned,  I  don't  i 
nize  them.     I  have  conferences  with  them  every  once  in  a  while.     They  are 
frequent  callers  on  me — their  business  agents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  you  have  no  dealing  with  them  as  such  in  your  own 
industry? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  These  calls,  I  suppose,  are,  generally  speaking,  to  try  to 
get  you  to  come  in? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  correct. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  comparative  results  a- 
have  observed  them  under  your  open-shop  and  under  union  conditions  as  given 
here  in  this  question.     As  to  quality  of  work,  quantity  of  work,  and  cost   of 
production.     First,  as  to  quality  of  work,  what  have  you  observed? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Quality  of  work  remains  the  same. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Quantity  of  work? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Quantity  of  work,  I  think,  is  silghtly  better,  probably  10  per 
cent.  • 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  do  you  find  the  cost  of  production?  I  guess  that 
would  be  answered. 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  The  cost  of  production  would  be  answered  by  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  particular  features  to  which 
you  object  to  in  unions  as  organized  in  your  industry. 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  I  object  to  them  on  account  of  their  continuous  striking. 
They  will  either  strike  in  your  shop  or  have  a  sympathetic  strike,  or  have  some 
little  grievance  or  other.  They  will  make  rules  over  night  and  come  to  yon 
Monday  morning  and  tell  you  you  must  comply  with  so  and  so.  Well,  their 
rules  are  so  ridiculous  and  so  outrageous  that  a  man  with  any  spirit  to  him 
wouldn't  stand  for  it.  For  instance,  I  had  a  nephew  of  mine  that  I  want 
to  learn  the  trade  in  my  own  shop  and  they  wouldn't  allow  it.  They  said  you 
can't  do  it 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Did  they  have  some  rule  they  claimed? 

Mr.   HAVERTY.  They   had  a   rule  they  would  allow  no  more  apprentices. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  are  there  some  employers  here  that  do  employ  union 
plumbers  exclusively? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  number. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  find  with  reference  to  the  competitive  re- 
sults with  those  employers? 

Mr.  HAVKKTY.  I  notice  no  difference. 

Chairman    WALSH.  You   notice   no  difference? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  We  get  our  share  of  the  business  just  the  same. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  union  employers  pay  how  much  per  day? 

Mr.  HAVKKTY.   Four  dollars  and  a  half  per  day. 

Chairman   WALSH.  Just  the  same? 

Mr.  HAVEKTY.  Just  the  same. 

Chairman  WAI.SII.  Do  yon  or  do  you  not  think  that  the  wage  of  $4.50 
a  day  is  established  by  the  organisation? 

Mr.  HAVKIITY.  I  believe  they  helped  establish  it;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  *!..">'>  a  day  for  eight 
hours'  work? 

Mr.   HAVKKTY.  Continuously:   right   al<»n-^. 

Chairman  WALSH.   For  how  many  years? 

Mr.   HAVKKTY.   I  have  been  paying  it    for  four  years,   now. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Have  you  always  paid  the  union  scale  in  your  shop? 

Mr.   HAVKKTY.   Yes,  sir. 

Chairman   WALSH.  And  abided   by   the  union   hours? 

Mr.    HANLKTY.    Vt-s,   sir;    and    slightly    higher. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  has  been  done  by  your  company  to  improve  the 
working  conditions  of  your  em pl< >ye»>-.v  First — I  think  you  have  answered  that 
question.  You  have  maintained  the  scale  of  wages  and  those  hours  right  along 
with  the  unions? 

Mr.  HAVKKTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman   \\'\L>H.    Iloxv  many  employees  have  you? 

Mr.    HAVKKTY.  .lust    now    I    didn't    get    the   number   of  emplox  ••<•>. 

Chairman   WALSH.   In   normal   times   how   many    would   you   have? 

Mr.  HAVKKTY.   In  normal   times  I  would  average  !<>:;. 

irman    WALSH.  I   see   you   are   given   as    president   of   the   Thomas   Hav- 
en y   Co. 

Mr.   II  AVKRTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Is  that  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  California? 

Mr.    HAVKKTY.    It    is  a   corporation;    \c>. 

Chairman  WALSH.   And  what  part  do  you  take  in   it.  personally? 

Mr.  H  \VKKTY.  (lenera!   manager. 

Chairman  WM.SH.    You  are  general   manager  as  well  as  treasurer? 

Mr.   HAVKKTY.   Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  WAI  sir.  What  means  is  there  in  your  company  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  individual  grievance*  of  emi»!«>\  ce>V  1 -  that  come  direct  to  you? 

Mr.   HAVKKTY.   It  comes  dire,  t   to   me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  number  T  take  it  is  sufficiently  small  for  you  to  have 
IKM-SOIIM|  outlook  of  your  whole  busi'. 

Mr.   HAYKK-Y.   Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  W.\:>n.  As  the  result  of  your  industrial  experience.  Mr.  Haverty, 
what  constru'-tive  suggestion  could  you  offer  this  commission  for  removing  the 
friction  that  seems  to  exist  in  many  instances  between  employers  and  empl<> 

M'\  HAVKKTY.  Why,  I  think  if  labor  unions  would  adopt  the  rule  of  reason, 
or  get  some  reasonable  rules,  and  add  to  that  that  the  other  fellow  is  a  human 
like  themselves,  we  would  get  along  much  better. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  employers  would  be  more 
likely  to  bargain  with  them  collectively  V 

M'\    HAVKK-IV.   Yes.   sir. 

Chainnan  WALSH.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  from  the  standpoint  of 
the    worker    to    improve   himself    in    his    waue    and    working   conditions   which 
would   keep  pace   with   improved   economic  conditions,   other   than   the   pi 
system  of  organization? 

Mr.  HAVKKTY.   I   have  no  suggestion. 

Chairman   WALSH.  You  have  no  suggestions? 

Mr.   HAVKKTV.   \o. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  or  <lo  you  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  a 
worker  to  have  some  means  of  having  his  own  condition  keep  pace  with  gen- 
eral economic  conditions? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  I  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  have  no  su.crirest.ion  to  make ;  you  haven't  given 
it  any  thought,  you  mean,  Mr.  Haverty? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  No;  I  haven't,  given  it  any  thought. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  remedy  would  you  have,  or  have  you  thought  of  it, 
If  any,  for  a  speedier  and  more  nearly  just  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  as 
they  arise? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Arbitration. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  put  it,  where  possible,  under  a  board  created 
by  the  State  or  by  the  Nation  where  that  would  be  possible,  or  would  you  leave 
it  to  the  individual  bargaining  with  the  employers  and  employees? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  I  would  leave  it  to  a  national  board. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  would  leave  it  to  a  national  board? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  think  that  it  ought  to  be  done  by  law? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  By  law. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible 
by  law  to  have  what  is  called  compulsory  arbitration? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  have  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  compulsory  arbi- 
tration with  the  present  provisions  of  the  constitutions  of  the  various  States 
and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Well,  really,  I  don't  know  as  to  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  if  the  result  of  an  arbitration  was  to  require  men 
to  go  to  work,  do  you  believe  that  that  would  be  enforcible ;  that  is,  if  a  man 
didn't  want  to  work? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  make  a  man  work  if  he  doesn't  want  to. 
It  is  very  hard  to  make  any  law  that  would  do  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Generally  speaking,  you  think  that  the  way  to  prevent 
disputes  is  by  arbitration  and  that  there  should  be  some  fixed  and  definite 
board,  and  a  national  body  if  possible? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  know;  generally,  I  suppose,  of  the  operation  of  the 
Erdmann  and  Newlands  Acts  with  reference  to  the  transportation  problem,  and 
your  idea  would  be  some  extension  of  that  to  general  industry? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  do  away  with 
these  continuous  strikes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask,  Mr. 
O'Connell? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  would  like  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Mr.  Haverty,  you  say  that  the  organizations 
should  practice  the  rule  of  reason.  Will  you  suggest  to  this  commission  what 
kind  of  an  organization  you  think  that  the  laboring  men  ought  to  have? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  could  suggest  as  to  that.  I  could 
tell  you  a  few  of  the  things  they  do  that  they  hadn't  ought  to  do. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Well,  now,  for  instance,  we  had  a  few  contracts  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  We  had  some  machinery  there  which  cut  and  threaded  pipe  up 
to  and  including  4  inches ;  above  this  size  we  sent  to  a  machine  shop  to  have  it 
threaded. 

When  we  wanted  to  have  large  pipe  cut,  according  to  the  union  rules,  we 
had  to  send  a  $6-a-day  journeyman  to  sit  in  the  wagon  with  that  pipe,  see  that 
it  was  carried  into  the  machine  shop  and  put  into  the  cutting  machine;  then 
see  that  it  was  put  on  the  wagon  again,  and  sit  on  the  wagon  on  the  way  back 
to  the  building;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  man  on  the  wagon  to  and  from  the 
machine  shop  was  in  the  way.  Nevertheless,  he  had  to  be  paid  for  whatever 
time  it  took  him  to  do  this. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  party  for  whom  you  were  doing  the  work 
paid  the  bill? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes ;  the  party  whom  I  was  doing  the  work  for  of  course  had 
to  stand  that.  But  it  was  a  loss  just  the  same.  It  was  something  that  nobody 
got  anything  for,  an  economic  loss. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  plumbers,  plumber  bosses,  have  got  the  repu- 
tation generally  from  the  property  owner  as  being  probably  the  best  hold-up 
men  in  the  business? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Well,  that  is  Judge  and  other  comic  papers  which  give  the 
people  that  impression.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  true.  The  mercantile 
agencies,  I  think,  will  demonstrate  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  of  the  national  plumb- 
ers' organizations,  associations? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Masters'  associations? 

Mr.  HAVEKTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  a  masters'  association  in  the  city  here? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  you  a  member  of  it? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  both  those  employing  union  and  nonunion 
plumbers  members  of  the  same  organization? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  any  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  in  that 
association  about  the  question  of  employment  of  union  or  nonunion  men? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  <)'CON.M:LL.  Do  you  discuss  wages  there? 

Mr.  HAVEKTY.  Oh,  yes;  we  do  often,  every  once  in  a  while. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Hours  of  labor. 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Once  in  a  while  it  is  talked  about. 

Commissioner   O'CONNELL.  And  conditions  of  employment? 

Mr.  HAVEHTY.  Once  in  a  while,  slightly. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  agree  upon  any  policy? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  just  talk  it  over? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Just  talk  it  over. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  No  conclusions  are  reached? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  None  whatever. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  there  an  impression  prevailing,  is  the  atmos- 
phere sort  of  charged  with  a  certain  rate  of  wage  that  ought  to  prevail? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Have  you  an  arrangement  of  any  kind  whereby 
you  won't  buy  supplies  from  any  house  that  is  not  using  or  selling  to  certain 
of  the  plumbers  or  plumbing-supply  people  or  plumbing  manufacturers? 

Mr.  HAVEKTY.  Which  way  do  you  mean? 

Commissioner  ()'CO.\.NI:LL.  For  instance,  is  there  any  effort  here  to  maintain 
certain  prices  of  plumbing  supplies? 

Mr.  HA VKKTY.  No.  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNEI.L.  Has  there  been  at  any  time? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  I  don't  remember  of  any;  no. 

Commissioner  <  H'OXNKLL.  Could  I  if  I  was  a  citizen  of  Los  Angeles,  or 
whether  I  am  or  not,  can  I  go  to  a  plumbing-supply  house  in  Los  Angeles  to-day 
and  buy  any  plumbing  supplies  I  want  to? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  In  some  you  can ;  yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Can  I  in  all  of  them? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Why  not? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  They  are  wholesalers;  they  don't  sell  at  retail.  No  more  than 
1  < -an  go  to  a  wholesale  grocery  store  and  buy  a  can  of  peaches  or  a  can  of  to- 
matoes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Couldn't  I  buy  wholesale  groceries  if  I  wanted  to, 
large  quantities? 

Mr.  HAVEUTY.  You  can't  go  down  and  buy  a  can  of  peaches  in  a  wholesale 
grocery  store. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Could  I  go  into  a  store  and  buy  a  large  amount  of 
supplies  to  furnish  a  whole  residence? 

Mr.  HAVEKTY.  I  think  you  could. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Unless  I  was  in  the  plumbing  business  myself? 

Mr.  HAVEKTY.  I  think  you  could. 
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Commissioner  O' Cox  NELL.  Hasn't  there  been  prosecution  recently  against  the 
plumbers'  supply  people  and  the  plumbers'  association  just  on  that 'matter? 

Mr.  HAVKKTY.  Yes,  yes ;  it  is  all  over  the  country. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes;  hasn't  there  been  a  decision  reached  that  it 
was  an  unlawful  combination? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  There  is  a  case  just  recently  decided  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Well,  I  didn't  hear  of  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  men  by  organizing  a 
union  of  plumbers,  for  instance,  have  benefited  thereby? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.   Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  believe  that  the  standard  wage  that  you 
are  now  paying  is  based  upon  a  condition  that  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
plumbers'  union? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  To  a  certain  extent;  not  altogether. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  you  be  paying  as  high  a  rate  now  if  there 
had  been  no  plumbers'  union  at  all  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  dealt  with  the  plumbers'  union  directly 
in  years  gone  by? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  were  the  rates  of  wages  then? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Oh,  they  ran  from  $2.50  to  $5  a  day,  depending  a  good  deal  on 
conditions.  If  you  had  a  number  of  contracts  on  hand,  why  they  would  raise 
the  wages. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then  their  wages  have  advanced  about  half  a 
dollar — or  reduced,  you  were  paying  $5  some  years  ago? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Now,  you  are  paying  four  and  a  half? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Four  and  a  half. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  reduction? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  When  times  \vere  dull  the  journeymen  voluntarily  reduced  the 
wages. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  they  been  dull  ever  since? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  the  wages  gone  back  to  .$5? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Why  not? 

Mr.  HAVEKTY.  They  never  asked  for  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  plumbers  are  bashful  here  apparently. 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  No ;  they  are  afraid. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Now,  supposing  they  wanted  to  get  their  wages 
back  again  up  to  $5,  we  will  say  that  was  the  rate,  how  would  they  go  about 
to  do  it  with  you  when  you  don't  meet  with  them  as  an  organization  and  treat 
them  as  such? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Why,  just  come  to  me  and  tell  me  that  at  a  certain  time  the 
wages  would  be  a  certain  rate,  and  give  me  a  little  time  to  protect  myself,  and 
figure  accordingly  and  get  it  on  my  contracts. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  would  be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Perfectly  satisfactory  to  me;  yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  To  put  the  wages  up  to  $5? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Sure. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  All  the  plumbers  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
notify  you  that  in  the  case  of  a  month  or  two  months,  as  the  case  might  be, 
that  they  wanted  $5  a  day,  so  that  you  might  arrange  your  contracts  ac- 
cordingly? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then  it  would  be  granted? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  a  fair  notice  from  the  plumbers? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  But  they  don't  do  that,  you  know,  until  you  get  a  lot  of  con- 
tracts on  hand ;  then  they  start  to  raise  wages. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Weinstock  will  ask  a  question  or  two. 

Commissioner  WEI. x  STOCK.  What  are  the  plumbers'  wages,  union  scale,  in  San 
Francisco? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  I  believe  it  is  $6  a  day. 
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Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  And  the  rate  here  is  $4? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Four  fifty. 

Commissioner  O'CoxxEi.L.  That  is  a  difference  of  about  33 3.  per  cent? 

Mr.  HAVEBTY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Mooney  testified,  the 
witness  that  preceded  you? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes;  I  heard  him. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Then  you  probably  heard  his  testimony  that  owing 
to  the  difference  in  the  wages  and  in  the  hours,  that  the  San  Francisco  work- 
ers, as  a  rule,  are  willing  workers,  and  the  Los  Angeles  workers,  as  a  rule, 
are  unwilling  workers.  You  probably  heard  him  testify  that  in  his  own  case, 
to  illustrate  the  statement,  he  minimized  his  work  here  and  gave  the  best  that 
he  had  to  his  employer  in  San  Francisco.  Now,  what  have  been  your  observa- 
tions along  those  lines? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  It  is  just  right  the  opposite. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  The  opposite? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Then  you  take  direct  issue  with  Mr.  Mooney  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir :  I  take  direct  issue. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  percentage  of  emViem-y,  as  n  rule,  do  you 
get  from  your  workers? 

Mr.  HAVKKTY.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  answer  that.  My  workers  are 
good  workers. 

Commissioner  WE  TX  STOCK.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  learning  either 
through  other  fellow  master  plumbers  of  San  Francisco  or  through  your  ob- 
servations in  San  Francisco  how  the  work  of  the  San  Francisco  plumbers  com- 
pares in  efficiency  with  the  work  of  the  Los  Angeles  plumbers? 

Mr.  HAVKKTY.  From  my  experience  when  I  employed  San  Francisco  journey- 
men plumbers,  I  believe  our  plumbers  here  are  slightly  better.  Their  efficiency 
is  more.  They  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  be  lazy  in  San  Francisco.  They 
don't  have  to  do  as  much  work  up  in  San  Francisco  as  they  do  down  here. 

Commissioner  WEI.XSTOCK.  So  your  contention  is  that  the  San  Francisco  boss 
plumber  gets  less  for  his  *<>  a  day  than  you  get  for  your  $4.50  a  day? 

Mr.  HAVKIITY.  Yes.  sir:  decidedly. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Then  how  is  it  possible  for  the  San  Francisco 
plumber  on  an  even  market  to  compete  with  you? 

Mr.  HAVEI-TV.  Why,  he  doesn't  compete  with  us.  They  compete  among  them- 
selves. 

Commissioner  WETXSTOCK.  Well,  take  some  central  point,  some  midway  point, 
where  the  cost  of  transportation  and  freights  would  be  as  much  from  Los 
Angeles  as  it  would  be  from  San  Francisco,  and  those  conditions  were  even, 
what  chance  would  the  San  Francisco  boss  plumber  have  with  you  in  com- 
peting for  that  job? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  All  conditions  being  equal,  he  would  have  no  chance. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Y.OU  could  underbid  him? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKTXSTOCK.  And  make  just  as  much  profit  as  he  makes? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes.  sir. 

:missioner     WETXSTOCK.  Commissioner     fJarretson      asks     the     question 
whether  or  not  they  get  the  business? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  We  do  get  the  business  every  once  in  a  while.  We  don't  get 
it  in  San  Francisco. 

rii.-iirman  WALSH.  Anything  else? 

Commissioner  WETXSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Mr.  Weinstock.  bear  in  mind  that  when  we  go  to  an  outside 
city  to  do  any  work  the  wages  that  is  paid  in  that  city  governs  the  wages  that 
we  have  to  pay.  For  instance,  if  we  would  go  down  to  San  Diego,  or  to  Pasa- 
dena, or  up  to  Fresno.  If  the  wages  are  $5  a  day  in  Fresno  for  journeymen 
we  would  pay  the  same  to  our  men ;  this  has  been  the  common  custom. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Well,  you  heard  the  statement  perhaps  also  made 
that  some  San  Francisco  contractors  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  got  some  con- 
tracts. I  think  one  was  specifically  mentioned,  the  armory  building. 

Mi%.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir. 

rv»mmissioner  WETXSTOCK.  I  presume  there  was  plumbing  involved  in  that 
contract? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes.  sir. 
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Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  now,  how  could  these  San  Francisco  con- 
tractors compete  with  you  on  that  plumbing,  how  could  they  get  the  job? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  I  don't  understand,  but  you  take  with  contractors,  it  is  nothing 
to  have  a  variance  of  from  20  to  30,  40,  or  50  per  cent  on  bids. 

Commissioner  WEIN STOCK.  Don't  contractors  bid  on  the  same  plans,  on  the 
same  basis? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  They  bid  on  the  same  plans,  but  they  don't  seem  to  estimate 
them  the  same  way ;  numbers  of  contractors  make  very  low  bids,  secure  the 
contracts  at  a  loss,  go  broke,  and  you  never  hear  from  them  again. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  take  this  San  Francisco  contractor  who 
built  this  structure  in  Los  Angeles,  did  he  employ  Los  Angeles  plumbers  or  did 
he  bring  his  plumbers  from  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Oh,  they  employed  men  here. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  They  employed  union  plumbers.  1  presume? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  I  presume  so. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  paid  them  the  local  union  wage? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  I  presume  so ;  yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  that,  I  presume,  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
compete  with  you. 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Well 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  In  other  words,  if  they  had  had  to  pay  $6  a  day 
for  their  men  they  could  not  have  competed  with  you  at  $4.50? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Mr.  Weinstock,  bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  $4.50  and 
$6  a  day  on  a  job  the  size  of  that  would  not  amount  to  $75  or  $100  on  the 
entire  job— we  will  say  $200  to  $250. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  see,  because  the  plumbing  was  small? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  The  amount  of  wages  entering  into  it  is  so  very  small  it 
would  not  amount  to  2  or  2£  per  cent  on  the  entire  contract. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  stated  that  you  kept  an  open  shop ;  that  is, 
you  didn't  object  to  union  men? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  No ;  I  would  like  to  have  them  work  every  once  in  a  while  for 
me,  or  continuously,  for  that  matter. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  do  you  think  that  unionism  has  been  a  good 
or  a  bad  thing  for  the  workers? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  think  it  is  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  you  have  no  criticisms  to  make  on  people 
organizing? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Not  for  organizing. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  In  what  way  is  it  a  good  thing  for  them  from 
your  point  of  view? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Well,  it  gives  a  certain  stability  to  wages.  It  helps  them 
along  more  or  less,  and  there  are  some  employers  that  will  take  advantage  of 
men  unless  there  is  some  other  force. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  mean  that  unionism  protects  the  worker 
against  the  unfair  employer? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  against  the  employer  who  otherwise  would 
exploit  him? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Against  the  unfair  employer. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  do  you  recognize  or  deal  with  the  union 
yourself? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  No. 

'Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  then,  what  good  is  their  \inionism  to  them 
if  they  can't  be  recognized  or  dealt  with? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Well,  I  really  believe  that  I  am  doing  the  union  a  favor  here. 
I  think  that  I  have  done  the  union  more  good  than  any  other  man  in  the  busi- 
ness in  Los  Angeles.- 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  will  you  point  out  how? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Well,  if  my  shop  was  not  an  open  shop,  but  a  closed  union 
shop  which  would  mean  practically  a  union  town,  they  would  be  striking  fre- 
quently. They  have  not  been  on  a  general  strike  for  four  years.  They  are 
peaceable  and  quiet,  the  men  are. satisfied,  my  men  particularly  like  it.  They 
don't  like  this  striking  business.  If  the  plumbers'  union  or  any  other  union 
in  Los  Angeles  were  thoroughly  organized,  they  would  be  striking  about  every 
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six  months.     You  couldn't  keep  them  from  it.     Heavens,  it  is  an  impossibility, 
seems  to  be  human  nature  with  them. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  About  what  proportion,  so  far  as  you  know,  of 
the  journeymen  plumbers  in  Los  Angeles  are  unionized? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  About  50  per  cent. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  About  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  HAVEBTY.  Fifty  to  sixty  per  cent. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  About  what  proportion  of  union  employees  do 
you  have  in  your  service? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  They  won't  work  for  me. 

Commissioner  AVEINSTOCK.  I  see.     You  have  no  union  employees? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  No;  they  refuse  to  work.  They  are  afraid  of  the  contamina- 
tion. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Well,  are  there  any  master  plumbers  in  Los 
Angeles,  Mr.  Haverty,  who  employ  union  and  nonunion  employees? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  It  is  clean-cut,  then? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  It  is  clean-cut. 

Commissioner  AVEINSTOCK.  The  employers  either  have  all  union  men  or  all 
nonunion  men? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  And  is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  the  union  men 
will  not  work  alongside  of  the  nonunion  men,  or  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
master  plumbers  won't  give  them  employment? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  No;  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  union  men  won't  work  along- 
side of  the  nonunion  men. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  I  see.  The  matter  of  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law,  Mr.  Haverty,  what  is  your  feeling  on  that  legislation? 

Mr.  H.\vr.KTY.  It  is  a  good  luw  ;  I  think  it  is  a  splendid  thing.  We  ought  to 
have  had  it  long  ago. 

Commissioner  WKI.NSTOCK.  You  favor  it,  then,  do  you? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.   Y''s.  sir. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  You  find  it  work*  out  satisfactorily  to  the  em- 
ployer and  to  the  worker? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.   It  works  all  right. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Von  know  in  the  beginning  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  employers? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKJXSTOCK.  Were  ^  on  also  opposed  to  it  in  the  beginning 
for  a  while? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  I  didn't  understand  it,  and  maybe  I  was.  But  now  that  I 
know  it,  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOC  K.  And  wouldn't   do  away  with  it  if  you  could? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't  do  away  with  it  for  a  whole  lot. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Has  it  been  a  serious  burden  on  your  industry? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  No,  sir. 
.  Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  It  has  not? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  No,  sir.     We  passed  the  expense  along  to  the — 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Owner? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Consumer,  owner. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Which,  of  course,  was  intended  by  the  legislature? 

Mr.  HAVERTY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  thank  you,  Mr.  Haverty.  Much  obliged  to 
yon. 

Mr.  Beirne. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  EDWARD  BEIRNE. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  name? 
Air.  P.EiKXE.  Edward  Beirne. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Your  residence? 
Mr.  BEIRNE.  Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Los  Angeles? 
Mr.  BEIRXE.  For  the  last  three  years  and  a  half.     I  came  here  about  ten 
years  and  a  half  ago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business,  please? 
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Mr.   BEIRNE.  Plumber. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  were  a  journeymen  plumber,  and  do  you  now 
hold  some  position  with  that  organization? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  acting  as  business  agent  for  the  plumbers'  union. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  acted  as  business  agent  for  your 
union? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Since  about  the  middle  of  last  February. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  begin  and  go  backward  and  state  any  official  posi- 
tions you  have  held  with  labor  organizations  since  you  have  been  in  Los 
Angeles,  all  of  them. 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Well,  in  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  acted  on  the  executive 
board  after  coming  here.  I  afterwards  was  elected  president  of  the  plumbers' 
organization,  and  was  afterwards  elected  business  agent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Those  are  all  the  official  positions  you  have  held? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  That  is,  with  the  plumbers'  union. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then,  have  you  with  the  labor  council,  generally? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Well,  at  the  last  election  of  the  building  trades  council  I  was 
elected  president  of  the  building  trades  council,  local  council. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then,  you  are  acting  as  president  of  the  building  trades 
council  at  the  present  time,  are  you? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  furnished  with  a  list  of  questions,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Beirne? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes. 

Chairman  WAI.SK.  We  will  follow  that.  First,  I  wish  you  would  state  to 
the  commission  the  extent  to  which  employees  in  the  plumbing  industry  are 
organized. 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  I  would  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  competent  men  in  the 
business  are  about  75  per  cent  organized. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  to  w7hat  extent  are  those  that  hold  themselves  out 
as  plumbers,  competent  or  incompetent,  organized? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  I  would  say — taking  the  men  working  at  the  business  in  gen- 
eral, do  you  mean? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  About  50  per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  50  per  cent.  What  are  the  working  conditions 
under  the  open-shop  policy  as  compared  with  union  conditions? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Well,  with  respect  to  their  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  I  would 
say  with  very  few  exceptions  that  the  wages  are  below  the  scale  and  the  hours 
longer ;  and  the  hours  are  longer  without  any  exception — the  hours  are  longer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  give  the  condition  in  wages. 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  The  wages,  I  would  say,  would  average  approximately  between 
$2.75  and  $3  a  day. 

Chairman  \VALSH.  What  is  the  union  wage? 

Mr.  BETRNE.  Four  fifty. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now  the  hours,  union  hours? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Eight  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  nonunion  or  open-shop  hours? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Well,  from  my  observation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  camped 
around  some  of  those  shops  in  the  morning  about  half  past  seven,  and  I  found 
men  leaving  the  shops  with  material  at  half  past  seven.  In  fact,  in  one  of  the 
leading  plumbing  shops  here  in  Los  Angeles  where  I  happened  at  one  time  to 
have  lived  right  across  the  street,  diagonally  across  the  street  from  them,  I  see 
their  men  come  out  in  the  morning  and  go  to  a  job  in  Santa  Monica,  which  is, 
I  guess,  about  18  or  20  miles  from  here,  and  they  were  leaving  the  shop  when 
I  was  getting  out  of  bed,  getting  dressed  to  go  to  work.  I  used  to  see  them  out 
through  my  window.  And  so  on  down  the  line.  I  found  them  working  after 
quitting  time  at  night  and  early  in  the  morning. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  these  shops  that  you  speak  of  now  where  these  men 
work  profess  to  work  their  men  eight  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes,  sir;  you  may  interrogate  any  business  man,  any  boss 
plumber  in  the  town,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  lives  strictly  up  to  the  union 
rules.  But  some  of  them  will  tell  you  that  they  will  not  pay  the  union  scale 
of  wages.  I  run  across  them.  They  have  all  different  kinds  of  excuses — say 
they  can't  afford  it;  that  they  will  do  it  if  the  others  do  it,  and  so  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Nowr,  working  conditions,  so  far  as  safety  and  sanitation 
is  concerned,  as  between  the  union  and  nonunion  shops. 
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Mr.  BEIKNE.  Well,  there  is  no  difference  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Xo  difference? 

Mr.  BEIKNE.  There  is  nothing  there  in  the  plumbing  business  to  make  very 
much  difference  on  a  big  building. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  as  to  the  ability  of  employees  to  have  individual 
grievances  adjusted,  just  tell  us  generally  what  the  difference  is  between  a 
union  and  a  nonunion  shop  and  an  open  shop. 

Mr.  BEIKNE.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  competent  to  say,  for  I  have  never 
worked  in  a  nonunion  shop. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Xow,  have  you- observed  the  results  under  open-shop  con- 
ditions as  compared  with  results  under  union  conditions  in  this  respect,  first,  as 
to  the  quality  of  work? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes ;  I  can  refer  to  several  jobs  here  in  Los  Angeles  that  non- 
union contractors  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  on.  There  was  a  job  down  here 
on  Grand  Avenue  between  Ninth  and  Tenth.  I  visited  that  job  several  times 
and  found  that  they  had  torn  out  material  on  different  occasions.  When  the 
job  was  ready  for  inspection  it  was  not  passed.  There  was  a  job  done  out  on 
West  Adams  Street  about  a  year  ago — a  residence,  and  from  what  I  can  under- 
stand through  some  investigating  that  I  did — I  didn't  get  into  it  myself,  but  I 
found  out  things— something  like  between  $3.000  and  $fMHM)  was  what  it  cost 
to  fix  the  job  up  after  the  plumbers  had  installed  their  work.  It  appears  that 
some  <.f  their  plumbing  wasn't  properly  installed  there,  and  it  destroyed  part  of 
their  buildings,  the  ceilings  particularly.  There  was  also  some  work  done 
around  here  that  is  inferior  in  general. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Generally  speaking,  what  would  you  say  with  reference 
to  th;ir,  is  the  quality  of  the  work  better  or  worse  when  done  in  a  closed  shop, 
as  compared  to  an  open  shop,  or  the  same,  what  do  you  say  of  it  generally  now? 

Mr.  BKIKNE.  Generally,  I  say  that  the  consumer  gets  the  best  of  it  with  the 
union  labor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Xow,  as  to  the  quantity  of  work  done,  you  have  probably 
beard  what  was  said  with  reference  to  restricting  output  and  production  where 
labor  unions  are  in  control.  What  do  you  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  I'KIKNE.  Why,  about  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  met  the  master 
plumbers — we  meet  them  very  often  from  time  to  time — and  endeavored  to  get 
some  working  agreement  with  them,  and  that  was  one  of  the  clauses  in  our 
agreement  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  of  the  amount  of  labor  and  the 
amount  of  work  a  man  should  do  in  a  day. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  whether  or  not  that  is  faithfully  carried  out  by 
the  employees. 

Mr.  r,i:ii;M:.  It  is  faithfully  carried  out  in  every  instance,  so  far  as  I  know, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH,  one  employer  stated  here  that  he  had  observed  men 
loating  upon  jobs  in  San  Francisco,  and  then  you  probably  heard  Mr.  Mooney 
say  that  under  nonunion  conditions  where  he  wasn'l  satisfied  with  his  pay  and 
hours,  that  he  did  what  he  was  compelled  to  do.  What  has  your  observation 
been  in  respect  to  that,  if  any,  if  you  ever  had  any? 

Mr.  r.KiiiNi:.  Well,  my  observation.  Mr.  Chairman,  is.  visiting  these  nonunion 
shops,  so-called  open-shop  shops,  is  that  I  find  more  loafing  done  on  the  non- 
union jobs. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  been  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  P.KIUXK.  Xo,  sir:  I  never  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then  we  won't  have  to  get  a  comparison  on  that.  Now, 
this  would  be  merely  an  opinion,  I  would  take  it.  l>o  you  think  that  the  cosr 
Is  less  or  more  to  the  consumer  when  he  has  union  workmen  than  when  he  has 
nonunion  workmen  or  the  employer  runs  open  shop? 

Mr.  BKIKXK.  Why,  I  would  say  that  the  cost  of  the  job  is  more  under  non- 
union conditions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  particular  figures  upon  which  you  base 
that,  any  specific  instances? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  I  would  cite  as  an  instance 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  would  be  typical? 

Mr.  BEIRXE.  The  Alexandria  Hotel,  if  we  could  get  the  figures. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  that  is  the  case  where  the  figures  were  submitted 
by  a  union  employer,  which  were  much  lower,  but  which  were  not  accepted? 

Mr.  P.KIUXK.  That  was  not  a  contract,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  was  a  day  work  job.  ^ 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  was  it— well,  just  state  your  understanding  of  it, 
then. 
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•Mr.  BEIRNE.  It  was  under  construction  when  I  came  back.  I  was  away  from 
Los  Angeles  for  a  while,  and  when  I  came  back  it  was  under  construction.  It 
was  being  done  by  a  nonunion  plumbing  firm.  And  I  would  suggest  that  if 
there  was  a  possibility  of  the  commission  getting  the  figures  of  the  cost  of  that 
job  and  comparing  them  with  the  job  that  was  done  on  the  original  wing  of  the 
building,  that  they  would  get  as  near  about  what  the  difference  in  cost  would 
be  of  a  building  done  by  union  labor  and  nonunion  labor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  complete? 

Mr.  BEIKNE.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  give  us  any  specific-  instances  of 
blacklisting  on  the  part  of  employers  against  their  employees  in  your  particular 
industry. 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  I  haven't  looked  it  up,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked  last  night  at 
our  meeting  if  there  was  anyone  down  there  who  would  say  that  they  had 
been  blacklisted,  and  I  only  found  in  one  case  that  there  was  one  firm  here,  a 
nonunion  firm,  and  that  refers  to  discrimination  rather  than  blacklisting,  that 
they  will  not  hire  a  union  man.  I  sent  three  men  to  a  well-known  firm  here 
in  town  in  the  steamfitting  business,  and  I  told  them  to  ask  for  a  job  and 
find  out  what  wages  they  would  pay.  So  they  told  these  three  men  to  come  back 
in  a  week  or  10  days.  One  of  them  went  back.  They  asked  him  what  his  name 
was  and  referred  to  a  paper  there  and  told  him  they  didn't  want  him.  I  sent 
the  others  back  afterwards  and  they  offered  them  three  and  a  half  and  four 
dollars  a  day. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  aware  of  any  specific  instances  where  employers 
have  been  pressed  in  any  way  by  other  employers  to  prevent  the  signing  of 
agreements  with  unions? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  No ;  I  am  not  awrare  of  any  of  those. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  order  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  so-called  open- 
shop  policy? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  I  am  not  aware  of  any,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  has  been  done  by  your  organization  to  improve 
working  conditions,  as  regards  wages  and  hours? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Well,  wre  always  have  a  conference  committee  open  at  all 
times  in  the  past;  but,  as  was  testified  to  here  just  a  \vhile  ago  by  the  previous 
witness,  here  lately  it  seems  it  has  been  useless  to  try  to  do  any  tiling  to 
better  the  plumbing  business  in  general  in  Los  Angeles.  One  of  the  things,  as 
near  as  I  can  come  to  it,  is  that  the  witness  before  me  claimed  he  has  run 
a  nonunion  shop  for  several  years,  and,  while  he  has  paid  the  wages,  I  still 
maintain  that  he  has  not  kept  the  hours.  And  that  also  applies  to  others. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  your  maintenance  that  he  has  not  kept  the  hours, 
does  that  apply  to  those  instances  in  which  you  say  that  you  saw  employees 
going  to  work  earlier  and  running  later? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  one  of  those  instances? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  He  also  stated  that  the  output  was  10  per  cent  more — that  is, 
with  the  nonunion  men  than  with  the  union  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  According  to  that  I  can  cite  instances  of  where  three  of  the 
leading  nonunion  shops  in  town  are  not  running  nearly  the  amount  of  men 
they  used  to.  And,  where  the  previous  witness  testified  to  running  as  high  as 
103  men,  I  will  venture  to  say  he  has  not  got  over  15  per  cent.  That  is  kind  of 
a  guess  on  my  part,  but  I  think  the  witness  will  bear  me  out.  Also  another 
leading  nonunion  shop  in  town,  who  used  to  run  considerable  men,  are  only 
working  a  few  men  now.  One  of  the  other  most  hostile  bosses  that  we  had 
in  town  has  entirely  gone  out  of  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Entirely  gone  out  of  business? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes,  sir;  made  an  assignment.  In  regards  to  the  journey- 
men  

Chairman  WALSH.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  compare  them.  Now,  are 
there  some  other  shops  at  the  present  time  that  employ  union  men  alone  that 
show  a  higher  or  lower  average  of  workmen  engaged? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  In  regard  to  the  union  shops  you  mean? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Well,  I  wTill  state  that  in  the  last' three  years  mostly  all  of  the 
big  work  in  the  plumbing  line  has  been  let  to  union  concerns. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  I  only  wish  at  the  present  time — you  say  at  the  present 
time — you  undertake  to  say  Mr.  Haverty  only  had  .15  per  cent  of  his  normal 
force  working,  some  others  a  small  proportion,  and  one  had  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness. Now,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  union  shops  at  the  present  time 
with  reference  to  the  percentage  of  the  force  working? 

Mr.  BEIKNE.  Well,  the  percentage,  I  believe,  is  a  little  larger  in  the  union 
shops. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  no  particular  figures,  however,  to  base  that  on? 

Mr.  BEIKNE.  No ;  I  haven't. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  right,  sir ;  now  what  were  you  saying  when  I  in- 
terrupted you? 

Mr.  BEIKNE.  Why,  I  was  going  to  state  that  this  is  an  off  year  in  regards 
to  the  journeymen.  And  as  to  the  journeymen  going  to  the  shop  in  the  wagon 
with  a  piece  of  pipe,  I  will  state  that  that  is  just  a  little  instance.  We  have 
a  law  like  that.  We  have  working  rules  and  by-laws  to  work  by  in  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles.  I  haven't  a  copy  of  them  with  me,  but  I  can  get  them. 
And  the  idea  is  that  we  have  discovered  from  experience  that  it  is  very 
hard  for  a  journeyman  to  send  a  piece  of  pipe  to  the  shop  and  get  it  cut 
at  an  average  and  have  it  come  back  just  as  he  wants  it.  And  there  is 
always  a  kirk  if  it  has  to  go  back  again.  It  costs  quite  a  little  money  to 
rut  off  a  piece  of  4-inch  pipe,  especially  after  it  gets  over  2  or  2*  inches 
in  diameter  it  costs  more  money  to  cut  it  and  thread  it  than  it  does  any 
size  below.  So,  to  overcome  these  things  and  overcome  disputes,  we  have 
always  maintained  that  it  was  a  good  idea  for  the  journeyman  to  be  there  at 
the  machine  and  have  it  cut  off.  Then,  if  he  cuts  it  off  wrong,  it  is  his 
mistake  and  his  fault.  There  can  be  nobody  blamed  but  the  journeyman  on 
the  job. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  does  your  organization  do  to  promote  efficiency  and 
skill  of  its  members,  if  anything? 

Mr.  BEIKNE.  We  discuss  the  plumbing  business  and  the  technical  points  of 
the  business  in  our  meetings.  And  we  have  a  little  meeting  room  down  at  the 
Labor  Temple  that  is  always  open  for  the  members  of  our  organization  where 
they  can  go  there  and  discuss  things.  We  have  blue  prints  there  of  jobs  that 
are  done  right  according  to  the  city  ordinance,  and  jobs  that  are  done  on  blue 
prints  according  to  the  city  ordinance  and  jobs  that  are  not.  He  has  to  detect 
the  deficiencies  there,  and  it  promotes  discussion. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  What  have  you  to  add  in  regard  to  apprentices? 

Mr.  BEIKNK.  Apprentices? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BEIKNE.  In  the  plumbing  business  in  Los  Angeles  there  is  no  restriction 
whatever.  I  will  state  in  regard  t->  apprentices  that  that  was  the  chief  reason 
the  bosses  had  for  following  up  the  open-shop  policy.  I  will  state  that  that 
case  that  was  referred  to.  that  was  in  1S9G,  and  1897,  and  1898,  where  this 
man's  nephew  was  prevented  from  learning  the  plumbing  trade,  and  throughout 
the  United  States  it  was  almost  impossible  for  half  the  journeymen  who  were 
working  at  the  plumbing  business  to  secure  employment.  And  our  national 
association  advocated  the  elimination  of  all  apprentices  until  such  time  as 
business  had  picked  up  whereby  there  was  room  for  the  journeyman  in  the 
business  to  be  employed. 

We  held  onto  that  here.  We  had  in  Los  Angeles  about  sixty  or  eighty  shops 
10  years  ago.  We  had  about  sixty  helpers.  We  had  them  listed,  and  the  boys 
swung  around  from  one  shop  to  another.  Then  as  now  some  of  the  shops  in 
town  did  not  keep  journeymen  all  the  year  around.  So  naturally  we  kept  the 
boys  going  around  where  they  could  best  learn  the  business.  And  we  drew  the 
line  on  any  more  apprentices  coming  into  the  business  until  such  time  as  we 
would  see  fit.  That  kicked  up  quite  a  row.  So  about  1906  the  plumbers  de- 
manded $5  a  day.  They  got  it.  And  in  October  or  November  of  1907  the  bosses 
or  employers  came  to  the  journeymen  and  told  them  to  cut  their  wages  down, 
and  the  journeymen  conceded,  consented  to  cut  their  wages  down.  That  was 
during  the  hard  times  of  1907.  That  was  to  be  cut  down  for  a  specified  time. 
I  left  town  about  that  time,  and  then  it  was  to  go  up  to  $5.  When  the  time 
came  to  go  up  to  $5  the  journeymen  had  to  go  out  on  strike,  and  they  were 
forced  to  go  back  to  work  for  $4.50,  and  the  wages  have  remained  at  $4.50  ever 
since. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  was  it  after  they  demanded  the  restoration? 

Mr.  BEIKNE.  Mr.  Chairman — 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  approximate  it? 
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Mr.  BELRNE.  I  presume  it  was  something  like  a  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  well,  go  ahead.  What  restrictions,  if  any,  do  they 
have  in  San  Francisco  at  the  present  time  on  the  employment  of  apprentices? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  none  here  now,  then? 

Mr.  BETRNE.  We  have  no  what  here? 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  no  restriction  on  apprentices  here  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  None  whatever. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What,  if  anything,  does  your  organization  do  to  promote 
technical  education  in  your  trade? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Well,  that  would  be  through — just  through  discussion  and  such 
as  that.  We  have  a  hoard  of  examiners  and  so  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  no  policy  with  reference  to  apprenticeship  schools 
or  continuation  schools  or  technical  training  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  I  have  discussed  a  scheme  with  the  employing  plumhers  in  Los 
Angeles  and  I  asked  some  of  their  members  to  bring  it  up  before  their  associa- 
tion whereby  we  could  start  a  trade  school  for  our  members,  and  for  any  boy 
that  would  be  right  and  fitted  for  the  plumbing  business,  but  it  seems  it  has 
not  taken  hold  with  them,  but  I  believe  it  will. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  subject  of  inventing 
plans  for  promoting  regularity  or  continuity  of  employment  to  bridge  over  the 
difficulties  that  arise  from  seasonal  employment,  especially  in  this  country  out 
here? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  You  mean  from  unemployment? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  to  relieve  the  unemployment  situation  in  seasonal 
trades. 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Well,  the  only  thing  we  have  to  do  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  when  a  man  comes  into  town  we  tell  him  whether  business  is  good  or  bad. 
We  maintain  an  office  down  there  and  also  a  little  room  for  the  examining 
board,  and  pay  a  business  agent  $5  a  day,  and  his  work  is  chiefly  to  act,  you 
might  say,  in  the  capacity  of  an  employment  agency. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  an  official  in  labor  organizations  and  a  student  of 
the  subject,  have  you  any  suggestions  which  you  could  make  to  this  com- 
mission with  reference  to  devising  some  plan  by  which  a  speedy  settlement  could 
be  made  of  industrial  disputes? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  The  only  scheme  that  I  see  is  what  we  have  at  the  present 
time,  although  it  doesn't  work  out  here  in  Los  Angeles.  As  I  understand 
practically  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  here  to  absolutely  refuse  to 
recognize  unions  in  any  form.  The  only  scheme  I  can  see  would  be  a  benefit 
to  the  plumbing  business  or  any  business  would  be  to  hold  conferences  between 
the  employers  and  the  journeymen  and  to  settle  disputes  that  come  up  ap- 
parently. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  investigated  the  subjects  enough  to  have  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  anything  could  be  done  by  law,  State  or  national, 
that  would  be  satisfactory,  reasonably  satisfactory,  to  those  whom  you  are  rep- 
resenting, looking  toward  bringing  about  a  speedy  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  question  I  can  not  answer.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  law  would  be. 

Chairman  WALSH.  \Vill  you  please  file  with  our  commission  a  copy  of  your 
constitution  and  by-laws  and  rules? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  them  readily  accessible,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes,  sir. 

(Booklet  entitled  "  By-laws  of  Plumbers'  Local  Union  No.  78  of  the  United 
Association"  was  subsequently  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  kindly  indicate  the  names  of  the  shops  where 
the  wage  paid  to  journeymen  is  as  low  as  $2.75  or  $3  per  day? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  S.  C.  Brown.  We  have  numbers  on  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  would  be  just  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  they  pay. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  you  can  give  specifically  now  that  pay  as  low  a 
wage  as  $2.75  or  $3  a  day? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  A  shop  by  the  name  of  K-a-i-n  or  C-a-i-n,  I  don't  know  which  it  is. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  employees  do  they  have? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Five  or  ten. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  other  shops,  how  many  employees  do  they  have? 
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Mr.  BEIRNE.  They  had  four  the  last  time  I  saw  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  others  that  you  have? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  So  many  shops  don't  employ  anybody  half  the  time,  you  know, 
and  when  they  do  they  look  for  a  junior,  they  want  a  junior  plumber,  a  $3  man. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  any  others  in  mind  on  your  memorandum  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Sanitary  Plumbing  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  employees? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  They  run  from  5  to  10  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  others? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Don't  pay  the  scale.  S.  C.  Schilling;  Sherwood  &  Pearson; 
M.  E.  Yonkcr ;  there  are  many  others  who  don't  pay  the  scale.  It  is  a 
question  I  would  not  like  to  mention  the  names  in  public,  I  am  not  positive  of. 
They,  perhaps,  are  not  hiring  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good.  What  is  the  source  of  your  information 
as  to  those  wages  paid? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  I  interview  the  men  myself  on  the  job. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  get  it  from  the  men  that  are  actually  at  work,  do 
you  ? 

.Mi-.  BEIRNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  reasonably  authentic,  what  they 
tell  you? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WAI. MI.  ( 'onimissioner  Weinstock  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  understand,  Mr.  Beirne,  that  the  union  wage 
scale  for  plumbers  in  Los  Angeles  is  $4.50? 

Mr.    BEIKNK.   Yes,   sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  that  the  union  wage  scale  in  San  Francisco 
is  $61 

Mr.  BEIKNE.    Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Why  docs  the  union  discriminate  in  favor  of  Los 
Angeles  in  its  wage  scale? 

Mr.  BEIRXE.  In  favor  of  Los  Angel* 

Commissioner  WKI.NSTOCK.  Yes.  Why  does  it  allow  Los  Angeles  to  have  a 
\\aLre  scale  I  hat  is — why  is  the  wage  scale  in  San  Francisco  33J  per  cent  higher 
than  Los  Angeles,  with  the  cost  of  living  substantially  the  same? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  I  can  cite  an  instance,  and  perhaps  refer  to  a  great  many 
others.  That  is,  I  find  here  very  frequently — in  fact,  an  instance  came  to 
me  just  in  the  past  week  where  a  man  came;  he  belonged  to  the  union,  he 
worked  five  or  six  months  in  a  union  shop,  received  union  wages,  loafed  for 
one  week,  and  from  sheer  necessity  he  was  f<»n-e<l  to  go  to  work  in  a  non- 
union shop.  lie  visited  me  down  at  the  office  last  Tuesday  morning,  and  T 
told  him  to  come  back  Tuesday  night.  Tuesday  night  I  told  him  to  come  back 
this  morning.  He  came  bark  this  morning  and  I  gave  him  his  answer,  and 
that  was  that  we  would  place  a  fine  on  him  for  going  to  work  in  the  nonunion 
shop.  The  facts  in  the  case  were,  after  investigation,  the  man  came  here 
from  a  town  in  the  Middle  West,  he  brought  his  wife  and  family  with  him,  and 
he  went  in  to  buying  furniture  here,  and  after  he  got  here — 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting,  but  I  don't  think  you 
got  my  question.  I  am  not  asking  for  an  explanation  of  why  the  union  wages 
in  San  Francisco  are  higher  than  the  nonunion  wages  in  Los  Angeles.  I  am 
asking  why  the  union  wages  of  San  Francisco  are  higher  than  the  union 
wages  of  Los  Angeles.  Why  is  not  the  standard  here  $6  as  it  is  in  San 
Francisco,  or  why  is  not  the  scale  $4.50  there  as  it  is  in  Los  Angeles?  Why 
the  differentiation? 

Mr.  BEIRXE.  That  is  a  long  question,  Mr.  Weinstock,  and  that  would  take  a 
long  answer. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Briefly  as  you  can,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  BEIRXE.  As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  after  we  had  the  rupture  here  with 
the  employers  some  years  ago,  when  it  came  up  every  man  that  was  in  town, 
and  so  many  men  coming  to  town  here,  as  tourists  will,  that  got  into  the 
plumbing  business,  they  went  to  work,  took  jobs,  young  men  in  a  good 
many  instances;  several  of  them  started  a  shop,  and  consequently  they  had 
them  here  in  this  line  now,  and  the  number  of  master  plumbers  was  approxi- 
mately 200  men;  10  years  ago  we  only  had  60.  But  from  the  best  information 
I  can  get  there  are  about  200  master  plumbing  shops  in  Los  Angeles.  Those 
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men  are  here  and  they  are  going  to  stay.  They  will  not  leave,  or  I  don't  think 
they  can  leave,  and  they  have  brought  their  families  here,  and,  as  I  said,  owing 
to  the  climatic  conditions,  just  as  the  instance  I  was  citing  to  you  where  this 
man  came  here  and  bought  some  furniture  and  goods.  He  can  not  get  work, 
and  he  is  forced  to  go  to  work  in  the  open  shop.  Since  he  has  been  laid  off 
in  the  open  shop. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  still  have  not  answered  the  question  in  rela- 
tion to  the  union  itself.  The  union  here  fixes  a  $4.50  scale. 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Four  dollars  and  a  half. 

Commissioner  WKIN.STOCK.  And  in  San  Francisco  the  union  fixes  a  $G  scale. 
Why  that  difference? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  We  have  asked  $5.50  here,  and  were  refused. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  the  only  explanation  you  have  to  offer? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  That  is  the  only  explanation ;  the  surplus  amount  of  labor 
and  the  surplus  amount  of  shops,  keen  competition  in  the  business.  I  figure 
this  way :  That  is  is  impossible  for  the  men  employed  in  the  plumbing  busi- 
ness who  are  hiring  union  men  to  compete  with  the  amount  of  men  who  are 
running  shops  and  doing  their  own  work. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Haverty  testified, 
and  when  Mr.  Mooney  testified  a  little  while  ago? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  recall  that  Mr.  Mooney 's  testimony  was  to 
this  effect,  speaking  of  his  own  individual  experience — 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  in  San  Francisco  he  was  a  union  man  and  he 
was  getting  $4.50  a  day  and  that  in  Los  Angeles,  I  take  it  he  was  also  a  union 
man,  and  he  was  getting  $3.50  a  day? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  in  San  Francisco  he  gave  all  that  he  had  to 
his  employers,  the  highest  efficiency ;  that  in  Los  Angeles  he  soldiered,  gave 
his  employer  just  as  little  as  he  could,  that  he  tried  to  get  out  of  all  that  he 
could ;  that  his  employer  tried  to  get  all  he  could  out  of  him ;  and  because  of 
the  difference  in  wages.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  common  practice  in  Los 
Angeles,  that  the  union  works  that  way  because  of  the  difference  in  wages, 
that  the  men  soldier  on  their  job,  and  do  as  Mr.  Mooney  did,  give  the  em- 
ployer just  as  little  as  possible? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  I  don't  think  it  is  general  in  the  plumbing  business,  Mr.  Wein- 
stock,  but  I  do  think  that  the  low  scale  of  wages  lias  kept  the  best  class  of 
mechanics  away  from  Los  Angeles. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  also  heard  the  testimony,  did  you,  of  Mr. 
Haverty,  who  differed  with  Mr.  Mooney,  and  said  that  his  experience  was  that 
the  plumbers  gave  him  full  efficiency?  Would  you  be  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  Haverty's  statement  was  more  nearly  correct,  so  far  as  the  plumbers  are 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  I  say  that  plumbers,  as  a  rule,  do  a  day's  work,  as  a  rule, 
wherever  they  work.  Of  course,  I  would  say,  for  myself  individually,  that  if 
I  go  into  a  town  that  pays  $6  a  day  I  naturally  feel  more  like  working  for 
$6  a  day  than  I  do  for  $4.50 ;  when  I  get  tired  in  the  afternoon,  about  3  o'clock, 
I  haven't  got  the  ambition  to  work  if  I  am  only  getting  $4.50  a  day  as  I 
would  for  $6. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  are  the  secretary  and  business  agent  of  the 
plumbers'  union? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  brings  you  in  touch  with  men  generally, 
doesn't  it? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Gives  you  an  idea  of  their  opinion  on  a  great  many 
labor  questions? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  your  fellow  workers  on  the  workmen's  compensation  act?  How  do  they 
look  upon  it? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  They  are  all  very  well  satisfied  with  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  They  look  upon  it  as  an  advantage,  do  they? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  they  are  satisfied  with  the  way  that  it  is 
operating? 
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Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  way  it  has  worked  out? 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  As  far  as  I  know  they  are  in  favor  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  unless  there  is  something  you  have  been 
asked — if  yOU  have  anything  in  mind  that  you  think  would  be  of  benefit  to 
the  commission  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  state  it. 

Mr.  BEIRNE.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  this,  that  in  regard  to — as  to 
what  was  stated  here  by  a  previous  witness — in  regard  to  out-of-town  con- 
tractors doing  business  here  in  town,  I  would  state  that  they  pay  the  scale  of 
wages ;  that  is,  supposing  they  come  from  Frisco,  where  the  scale  is  $6,  I  will 
state  they  pay  the  $6;  that  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  will  send  men  here  to 
take  charge  and  as  many  men  as  they  wish  to  take  charge  0*  that  work,  and 
probably  a  few  that  they  will  bring  with  them,  hire  men  here  in  Los  Angeles 
at  the  scale  in  Los  Angeles,  and  vice  versa.  If  a  man  gets  a  job  here  in  Los 
Angeles,  or  Long  Beach,  or  Pasadena,  he  is  supposed  to  pay  the  $5  scale  to 
men  he  hires  there.  Also  in  regard  to  the  statement,  the  settlement  of  disputes. 
Tlie  .journeymen  plumbers'  association  at  all  times  have  an  arbitration  board, 
a  conference  board,  ready  at  all  times  to  settle  any  disputes  which  may  arise, 
which  hardly  ever  arise ;  we  are  down  about  as  low  as  we  can  get.  The  plumb- 
ing business  in  Los  Angelas  is  not  to  be  compared  at  all  to  the  plumbing  busi- 
ness in  other  cities.  The  class  of  work  is  not  as  good,  and  as  a  general  rule  the 
men  outside  the  journeymen's  organization  are  not  as  efficient  as  the  men  in 
the  journeymen's  organization.  It  may  be  about  25  per  cent. 

I  believe  I  have  stated  that  the  bosses,  the  employers,  have  been  asked  for 
a  raise,  about  two  years  ago,  and  they  refused  us.  That  is  about  all  I  have 
to  state. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  right;  thank  you,  Mr.  Beirne. 

Mr.  UKIKNE.  I  will  furnish  a  copy  of  our  constitution  and  by-laws.  Oh,  yes; 
I  have  one  thing;  yes.  And  that  is  kind  of  significant.  I  have  here  two  refer- 
ences, sent  with  a  nonunion  man  from  an  eastern  city  to  Los  Angeles.  It  is 
significant  that  the  references  are  to  nonunion  shops  in  town. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  give  it  to  the  stenographer,  please. 

Mr.  r»i;iHNK.  I  will  request  that  the  names  be  not  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH  (addressing  stenographer).  You  will  see  that  that  request 
is  complied  with. 

,  April  ,?>,,  1913. 

— ,  Los  Any  cits. 

The  bearer  of  this,  Mr. ,  is  trying  t«>  boiler  his  conditions,  and  is  there- 
fore seeking  a  new  location  to  settle  in,  and  would  naturally  desire  a  position 
at  his  regular  occupation,  that  of  a  hot  water  and  steam  fitter.  He  has  worked 
for  us  quite  a  while  and  we  always  found  him  trustworthy  and  competent, 
a  man  that  you  can  thoroughly  rely  upon.  Any  favor  that  you  may  be  able 
to  bestow  upon  him  we  are  confident  will  be  thankfully  received  by  him  and 
greatly  appreciated  by 

Yous,  most  sincerely,  • . 

(The  other  recommendation  above  mentioned  is  a  carbon  copy  of  the  one 
just  set  forth,  directed  to  a  different  man.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Beirne ;  thank  you. 

(Booklets  entitled  "  Book  of  Laws,  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steam 
Fitters  of  United  States  and  Canada,"  amended  at  Boston,  Mass.,  August  18 
and  25,  1913,  and  "Working  Rules  for  Local  No.  78,  Journeymen  Plumbers, 
Gas  and  Steam  Fitters,  and  Steam  Fitters'  Helpers,"  were  subsequently  sub- 
mitted in  printed  form.) 

Mr.  Butler. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  L.  W.  BUTLER. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 
Mr.  BUTLER.  L.  W.  Butler. 
Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 
Mr.  BUTLER.  Secretary-treasurer  of  the  Central  Labor  Council. 
Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  trade  or  occupation? 
Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  a  teamster. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  occupying  that  position,  your 
present  position? 
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Mr.  BUTLER.  Since  July,  190S. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  begin  and  state  all  of  the  official  con- 
nections that  you  have  had  with  labor  organizations  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  BUTLEH.  I  joined  the  teamsters'  union  in  1901.  I  was  elected  delegate  to 
the  Central  Labor  Council  in  the  latter  part  of  1901;  was  elected  business  agent 
of  the  teamsters'  union  two — was  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  local  union 
about  a  year  after — I  was  elected  business  agent  of  the  teamsters'  union  about 
two  years  after  that.  I  was  at  one  time,  for  a  period  of  a  year,  vice  president 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  BUTLEH.  Thirty-eight  and  one-half  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  not  go  back  of  that.  You  have  been  served  with 
a  list  of  questions,  I  believe? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  have  noticed  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  not  to 
duplicate,  but  I  am  going  to  run  through  them,  nevertheless,  and  anything  that 
you  think  needs  amplification  I  wish  you  would  be  free  to  give  it. 

Mr.  BLTTLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  the  extent  to  which  employees  in  teaming  and 
truck  business  are  organized  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  About  10  per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Working  conditions  under  open-shop  policy  as  compared 
with  union  conditions  as  to  wages  and  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Wages  have  been  reduced  since  the  disruption  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  To  some  considerable  extent.  The  minimum  scale  of  wages 
during  the  life  of  the  organization,  or  the  time  that  the  organization  dealt  with 
the  proprietors  by  contract,  the  minimum  scale  was  two  and  a  quarter.  Men 
are  being  paid  now  as  low  as  $9  a  week. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  was  the  union  disrupted? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  1907. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  to  hours  of  labor. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  hours  of  labor  are  generally  the  same ;  that  is,  that  the  day 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  disruption  of  the  organization. 
But  we  find  in  some  cases,  not  all,  that  the  pay  for  overtime  has  been  clone 
away  with. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Unless  there  is  some  particular  reason  applying  to  your 
craft  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  these  next  as  to  the  results  of  condition,  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  work,  unless  there  is  some  particular  thing  you  want 
to  bring  out. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  just  want  to  make  a  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  From  the  men  themselves,  that  during  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation, dealing  with  the  employer,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  done 
by  the  members  of  our  organization  was  better  than  that  at  the  present  time. 
That  is,  they  did  more  and  better  work — did  a  better  class  of  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  in  mind  any  specific  instances  of  blacklisting 
on  the  part  of  employers,  or  any  other  discrimination? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  had,  in 
my  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  Central  Labor  Council — I  have  had  perhaps 
100  or  more  instances  of  blacklisting.  I  will  file  with  this  commission  before 
they  are  through  a  number  of  affidavits  bearing  out  my  statement  upon  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  well.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  coercion 
of  employers  by  other  employers  either  to  prevent  signing  agreements  or  to 
secure  the  maintenance  of  the  open-shop  policy? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  better  answer  that  question  by  giving 
you  as  briefly  as  I  can  a  history  of  our  organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  As  I  stated  at  first,  the  organization  was  formed  in  November, 
1900.  About  the  1st  of  May  in  1901  the  organization  signed  contracts  with  the 
four  large  teaming  companies,  truck  companies,  in  this  city.  At  that  time 
that  was  practically  all  of  the  teaming  concerns  in  the  city;  that  is,  truck 
companies.  At  the  time  that  the  contract  was  originally  signed  the  conditions 
that  existed  there  were  terrible.  The  men  got  $1.75  a  day,  and  the  men  worked 
as  long  as  the  company  was  inclined  to  keep  them.  Usually  the  hours  were 
from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6  o'clock  at  night,  and  perhaps  if  you  came 
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in  and  there  was  a  load  on  you  had  to  take  that  out.  You  came  in,  and  if 
tin-re  was  a  show  on  you  had  to  work  until  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
without  receiving  any  pay.  We  signed  an  agreement  with  the  members  of  the 
draymen's  association  as  individual  concerns,  calling  for  an  increase  in  wages, 
limiting  the  hours  to  11  hours  in  12,  and  finally  after  signing  the  contract 
for  a  number  of  years  were  able  to  cut  out  all  of  our  Sunday  work  and  the 
cleaning  of  harness  and  so  on,  and  got  paid  for  overtime,  ami  gradually  im- 
proved the  working  conditions  of  the  men  employed.  That  takes  us  along  to 
the  year  1907. 

The  organization  had  been  in  the  habit  of  presenting  to  the  employers  about 
;>o  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  old  contract,  a  new  contract.  This  was 
carried  out  in  all  instances.  We  did  this  year.  I  want  to  state  before  this, 
Mr.  Chairman  perhaps  I  got  a  little  ahead  of  my  story,  that  I  was  at  that  time 
business  agent  of  the  organization.  I  had  talked  with  the  men,  the  propri- 
etors of  the  truck  companies,  and  they  eternally  asked  me  this  question:  "But- 
ler, where  can  we  get  some  good  men?"  I  says,  "I  don't  know;  we  are  doing 
the  best  that  we  can."  He  says,  "Well,  I  will  give  you  a  standing  order  for  -•"> 
men.  and  you  get  me  good  men."  It  was  almost  impossible  at  that  time  to  get 
men  to  work  11  hours  a  day  for  the  scale  of  wages  paid  by  the  companies.  I 
told  them  that.  1  said.  "It  is  almost  impossible,  gentlemen,  to  get  the  kind  of 
men  you  want  for  the  amount  of  wages  you  are  willing  to  pay  and  the  number 
of  boon  the  men  are  compelled  to  work."  They- said.  "  We  can't  raise  the  pay 
of  the  men  without  we  get  an  increase  in  the  price  of  hauling."  They  said, 
"  Wo  can't  inn-ease  the  price  of  hauling  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  companies  here  that  are  not  members  of  the  draymen's  association." 

We  discussed  the  maiter  pro  and  con.  In  the  meantime  the  organization, 
had  signed  agreements  with  the  two  companies  which  were  not  members  of  the 
draymen's  association.  1  told  them  this.  L  believed  the  men  were  entitled  to 
more  pay  and  if  the  companies  were  not  receiving  the  amount  that  they 
should  for  their  hauling  I  felt  sure  the  orgnnization  would  do  whatever  it 
possibly  could  to  assist  them  in  that  line  in  order  that  the  men  might  receive 
just  compensation.  I  went  to  the  two  companies  and  persuaded  them  to  join 
the  draymen's  association,  believing  it  would  help  the  men  in  the  business. 
They  went  into  the  organization,  and  we  in  turn  presented  them  with  the  agree- 
ment the  same  as  we  had  to  the  other  companies.  The  draymen's  association 
went  ahead  and  raised  the  prices  in  hauling  in  some  instances  as  high  as  10 
a  ton.  We  talked  the  matter  over  of  raising  wages,  and  they  all  agreed 
that  the  men  were  entitled  to  more  wages.  <  )n  the  night  of  April  30  I  visited 
the  ollico  of  liie  truck  companies  and  asked  the  people  in  charge  what  had  been, 
done  on  the  contract  with  the  organization.  Jn  every  instance  I  was  told  that 
the  contract  was  absolutely  satisfactory — there  was  no  trouble  about  the  con- 
tract. 1  came  down  out  ol  th«-  ollice  of  the  Sunset  Truck  Co.  on  Market  Street 
and  was  met  by  one  of  our  boys,  one  of  the  members  of  the  organization,  on 
a  wheel,  and  ho  asked  me  to  come  to  the  barn  of  the  Pioneer  Truck  Co.  I 
went  down  there  and  on  the  front  of  the  barn  was  posted  a  notice  that  on  and 
after  May  1.  this  will  be  run  as  an  open  shop,  and  increasing  the  wages  iM 
cents  a  day.  1  found  it  at  a  number  of  the  barns,  practically  the  same  condi- 
tions prevailed  at  practically  every  barn  in  the  city.  I  found  a  number  of  police 
(•Mirers  there  already.  The  president  of  the  organization,  who  was  working  for 
another  company  at  that  time,  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  union  for  that 
nigh!.  We  went  there  and  we  discussed  the  matter  pro  and  con.  The  officer* 
of  the  organization  endeavored  to  keep  the  men  in  touch;  that  is,  not  to  allow 
them  to  go  out  on  strike  until  we  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  matter 
with  the  truck  companies.  This  we  were  unable  to  do.  and  by  a  secret  vote  the 
men  voted  to  go  out  on  strike,  claiming  that  the  gauntlet  had  been  thrown  down 
and  that  they  had  been  practically  locked  out. 

The  light  went  on.  The  next  morning  I  visited,  in  company  with  a  com- 
mittee from  the  organization,  the  IMoneer  Truck  Co.'s  barn,  and  there  I  found  a 
large  number  of  men  who,  I  found  in  some  instances  afterwards,  were  brought 
in  to  take  out  the  teams — negroes  and  Russians  and  Mexicans,  and  anything 
ii  was  possible  to  get.  I  met  Mr.  Fuller  and  asked  Mr.  Fuller  if  it  was  not: 
possible  to  adjust  the  difficulty.  He  said  he  was  willing  to  talk  it  over,  and 
wo  did.  We  talked  it  over  with  some  of  the  rest  of  the  proprietors  of  the  com- 
panies, I  think  in  fact  all  of  them,  but  we  were  not  able  to  get  to  an  un- 
derstanding. The  fight  went  on  for  about  four  days,  and  one  morning,  I  think 
about  May  5,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  6th,  the  committee  decided  that  it  perhaps 
would  be  a  good  policy  to  visit  the  local  wholesale  houses,  whom  a  great  many 
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of  our  members  had  been  working  for,  and  enlist  their  services,  or  endeavor  to, 
in  the  settlement  of  the  controversy.  We  visited  R.  L.  Craig  first.  Then  we 
went  to  Mr.  Hass,  and  from  there  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Braun,  and  Mr.  Bruun  suggested 
we  visit  Mr.  Boynton,  which  we  did. 

Mr.  Boynton  suggested  that  we  meet  with  the  executive  board  of  the 
jobbers'  association.  I  told  him  we  would  be  very  glad  to  meet  with  anybody 
who  we  thought  could  perhaps  settle  the  difficulty.  We  visited  the  jobbers' 
association,  and  mind  you  the  date,  this  was  on  May  5  or  6.  We  visited  the 
jobbers'  association  and  after  the  meeting,  after  we  had  presented  our  case, 
after  we  met  with  the  executive  board  of  the  association,  we  received  this 
reply : 

"STATEMENT  BY  THE  JOBBERS'  ASSOCIATION — 1007. 

"At  its  meeting  of  April  22,  the  jobbers'  association  passed  by  unanimous 
vote  a  resolution  urging  the  truck  companies  to  discontinue  their  practice  of 
contracting  each  year  for  their  labor  writh  the  teamsters'  union,  and  to  run 
hereafter  an  open  shop.  The  members  present  at  the  meeting,  30  in  number, 
agreed  to  stand  together  and  to  stand  by  the  truck  companies  on  the  open-shop 
issue.  Subsequently  the  resolution  was  signed  by  practically  all  the  remaining 
members  of  the  association,  also  by  many  other  large  houses,  wholesale  and 
retail,  these,  together  with  our  membership,  constituting  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  shipping  interests  of  the  city. 

"  While  the  contest  therefore  appears  on  its  face  to  be  between  the  teamsters' 
union  and  the  truck  companies,  the  latter  one  acting  on  the  request  and  with 
the  support  of  the  great  body  of  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  city. 

"  To  such  a  contest  there  can  be  but  one  outcome  possible,  we  believe  that 
the  people  of  this  city  will  uphold  the  right  of  a  man  to  get  work  irrespective 
of  whether  he  belongs  to  a  union  or  not,  and  on  that  conviction  we  take  our 
stand. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  April  the  truck  companies  posted  a  notice 
announcing  that  they  would  employ  men  without  regard  to  their  membership 
in  any  union  at  advanced  wages  of  25  cents  a  day. 

"  The  issue  involved  is  not  at  all  one  of  wages,  for  the  demand  of  the  men 
for  50  cents  a  day  additional  and  the  offer  of  the  companies  of  25  cents  are  not 
so  far  apart  as  to  be  impossible  of  adjustment.  Neither  is  the  issue  one  of 
hours  of  work,  as  both  parties  are  agreed  that  the  present  day  should  stand. 
Nor  are  any  of  the  other  points,  such  as  the  pay  of  helpers,  charge  for  overtime, 
and  for  harness  cleaning,  etc.,  matters  of  serious  moment.  All  of  these  could 
be  readily  arranged  if  the  main  issue  were  out  of  the  way.  What  is  the  main 
issue?  From  our  point  of  view  it  involves  the  industrial  freedom  of  a  great 
and  important  business  and  labor  interest — the  carrying  trade  of  the  city. 

"  We  demand  that  any  honest,  able-bodied,  and  capable  man  who  desires  to 
serve  the  company  as  a  teamster  be  allowed  to  work,  irrespective  of  whether 
he  is  a  union  man  or  not. 

"  We  are  contending  for  the  principle  of  the  open  shop,  which  we  believe  is 
essential  to  the  free  development  of  this  city,  and  we  hold  that  there  is  no  line 
of  trade  or  employment  where  absolute  union  control  and  domination  is  more 
dangerous  than  in  the  carrying  trade,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  experience  of 
other  cities.  The  matter  may  just  as  well  be  fought  here  now  one  time  as 
another. 

"  We  regret  that  this  matter  came  to  a  head  just  at  fiesta  time,  but  that  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  contract  was  drawn  to  expire  May  1,  and  an  answer 
from  the  truck  companies  as  to  whether  they  would  continue  to  employ  none 
but  union  men  was  due  on  that  exact  date." 

I  just  want  to  deviate  here  a  little  bit  and  say  that  the  contract  that  the 
teamsters'  union  worked  under  with  the  draymen's  association  provided  that 
any  man  had  a  right  to  go  to  work  for  a  company  and  to  be  employed  two  weeks 
before  he  should  join  the  union.  If  he  was  competent  and  satisfactory  to  the 
employer  he  was  taken  into  the  organization,  and  I  know  of  but  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. This  is  what  we  got  at  the  meeting  of  the  jobbers'  association.  About 
the  next  day  the  committee  was  going  up  Los  Angeles  Street  and  in  front  of 
M.  A.  Newmartin's  wholesale  store,  we  met  Mr.  O.  B.  Fuller,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  draymen's  association.  We  said,  "  Good  morning,"  and  walked  up  to 
the  corner,  and  Mr.  Fuller  came  after  us  and  stopped  us.  He  wanted  to  know 
how  we  were  getting  along,  and  we  said  fine.  We  asked  him  in  turn  how  he 
was  getting  along.  He  said — I  can't  use  the  term  here — he  says,  "  I  am  not 
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getting  along,  I  am  getting  it  slipped  to  me  both  ways.  I  am  in  the  jam."  I 
said,  "  Mr.  Fuller,  you  know  you  had  no  trouble  with  the  organization,  you  have 
been  treated  fairly,  why  not  sit  down  with  the  organization  and  adjust  the 
differences?"  He  said,  "  I  can't;  I  am  in  too  far."  He  says,  "  I  tell  you  what  I 
wish  you  would  do.  I  will  be  at  the  rooms  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers' 
association  at  a  given  time."  I  think  he  said  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  "  I 
wish  you  would  ring  up  and  ask  for  a  conference." 

I  talked  it  over  with  the  committee  and  we  agreed  to  do  it.  We  called  up 
the  office,  I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Zeehandelaar  answered  the  telephone  or 
not;  anyway,  we  made  an  appointment.  We  kept  the  appointment.  We  went 
in  and  met  the  executive  board  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion, and  on  this  executive  board  we  met  quite  a  number  of  the  men  who  were 
on  the  executive  board  of  the  jobbers'  association,  and  we  discussed  the  matter 
with  them.  Mr.  Fuller  arose.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  treated  fairly  by  the 
organization;  that  he  had  no  fight  with  the  organization;  that  he  had  been 
given  due  consideration  at  all  times.  And  we  in  turn  asked  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers'  association  through  the  executive  board  to  take  their  hand  out 
of  the  matter  and  allow  us  to  settle  our  dilliculty  with  our  employers.  We  \vere 
asked  to  step  out  into  the  anteroom,  which  we  did.  When  we  came  back  they 
told  us  that  they  would  not  take  their  hand  out  of  it,  but  if  the  strike  would  be 
called  off  the  men  would  bo  giv«-n  an  increase  of  U.">  cents  a  day  in  pay  and  there 
would  be  no  discrimination  against  the  men.  This  has  not  been  true.  The 
strike  was  called  off,  not  because  of  the  suggested  proposition  of  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers'  association,  but  because  of  certain  conditions  in  the  organ- 
ization, and  from  that  day.  I'.IOT.  until  this  day  there  have  been  discriminations 
against  members  of  the  teamsters'  union.  To  my  mind  it  shows  very  clearly — I 
want  to  say  further  that  in  conversation  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  dray- 
men's association  we  were  told — for  instance,  one  company  wouldn't  put  on  any 
strike  breakers,  and  they  were  told  after  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  that  if 
they  didn't  put  on  strike  breakers  they  would  simply  take  their  business  away 
and  give  it  to  another  company  who  would  put  on  strike  breakers,  and  the  man 
who  told  us  that  cried  when  he  told  us.  He  said,  "  I  might  just  as  well  go  down 
and  light  a  match  to  my  barn  and  tell  it  good -by."  That  to  my  mind  in  a 
general  way  shows  the  coercion. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  has  born  your  observation  of  the  use  of  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  local  government  and  courts  in  industrial  disputes? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  secretary  of  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers' association  during  his  testimony  admitted  that  they  did  use  the  power 
of  the  police  and  sheriff's  office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  he  said  about  it? 

Mr.  BUTI.KK.  I  think  his  admission  on  that  point  is  sufficient,  except  I  would 
;:dd  this,  that  I  can't  understand  why.  if  the  merchants  and  manufacturers' 
association  is  allowed  and  given  the  privilege  of  using  the  police  force  and  the 
sheriff's  office,  why  they  should  be  allowed  to  pay  for  the  deputy  sheriffs.  I 
think  that  is  the  duty  of  the  county.  If  the  law  is  being  violated  then  the 
county  ought  to  pay  for  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  did  you  find  that  these  deputies  worked?  How  did 
it  work  out  with  reference  to  their  condition? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Do  you  mean  particularly,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  teamsters' 
strike? 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  confine  it  to  that  in  3Tour  testimony. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  would  say  we  had  quite  a  little  trouble  with  the  deputies. 
A  great  many  of  them  were  abusive.  We  not  only  found  the  deputies  abusive, 
but  we  found  the  men  who  were  imported  in  here  to  take  our  jobs  abusive, 
and  carrying  guns. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  assaults? 

Mr.  BUTLEK.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  any  violence  in  the  teamsters'  strike? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  No  arrests  for  assaults? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  believe  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  open-shop  policy  in  Los  Angeles — how  has  it 
turned  out  now  as  far  as  the  community  is  concerned,  in  your  opinion?  First, 
as  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  living  for  all 
classes? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  believe  that  the  standard  of  living  for  all  classes  by  the 
establishment  of  the  open-shop  policy  has  been  reduced. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  As  to  the  assurance  of  regularity  of  work  and  decrease 
in  unemployment? 

Mr.  BUTLEU.  I  think  that  the  statistics.  Air.  Chairman,  will  show  that  the 
unemployment  situation  has  increased  rather  than  decreased. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  think  that  is  true  comparing  it  with  other  com- 
munities where  that  policy  does  not  exist? 

Air.  BUTLER.  I  didn't  quite  catch  the  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  compared  it  with  other  communities  in  which 
there  was  no  such  policy? 

Air.  BUTLEII.  I  think  that  under  the  open-shop  policy  that  the  employment 
is  not  so  stable.  Aly  experience  with  the  organization  lias  been  this,  that  in 
signing  a  contract  with  a  great  many  organizations  they  allow  or  provide  that 
when  slack  times  come  that  the  men  shall  be  laid  off  in  rotation.  In  other 
words,  that  the  work  shall  be  divided  equally  among  the  employees  in  the  shop. 
Thereby  one  man  gets  one  week,  and  the  others  have  three  weeks,  and  not 
all  he  thrown  on  the  street  on  public  charity. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  your  organization  ever  try  to  enforce  any  such 
practice? 

Air.  BUTLER.  Our  organization  never  got  to  that  point. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  the  result  of  your  experience  in  this  labor  field,  have 
you  any  constructive  suggestion  that  you  could  make  to  the  commission  for 
removing  friction  between  employer  and  employee? 

Air.  BUTLER.  I  believe  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  organize  first  Then 
bargaining  between  employer  and  employees  as  a  group,  and  then  arbitration. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is.  arbitration  by  a  body  created  by  the  State  or 
Nation,  or  voluntary  arbitration  entered  into  by  contract  between  employer 
and  employee? 

Air.  BUTLER.  I  would  prefer  voluntary  arbitration. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  your  preference? 

Air.  BUTLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  answers  the  question.  What  suggestion  would  you 
make  for  insuring  that  improvement  in  wages  and  working  conditions  might 
keep  pace  with  the  improvement  in  general  economic  conditions? 

Air.  BUTLER.  To  my  mind  the  only  thing  that  can  assure  an  increase  in  the 
working  conditions  with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  so  forth  and  so  on, 
is  a  thorough  organization  of  the  workers.  A  strong  economic  organization. 
Without  that  no  law,  no  nothing,  is  no  good.  It  is  not  possible. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  civil  and  industrial  rights  of  all  classes? 

Mr.   BUTLER.  During 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  referred  to  it  now,  what  your  experience  was 
with  the  employer  or  individual  paid  by  employers  to  act  as  deputy  sheriffs 
and  the  police  force.  Now,  what  means  would  you  adopt,  if  you  think  that  is 
wrong,  to  eliminate  it? 

Air.  BUTLER.  Well,  I  don't  believe  that  the  merchants  and  manufacturers' 
association  or  any  other  association  has  a  right  to  use  the  police  department 
or  any  other  function  of  the  public  government  when  the  law  is  being  violated. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Garretson  says,  Has  the  private  individual  or  corpo- 
ration a  right  to  do  that,  even  if  the  law  is  being  violated? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  don't  believe  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  idea  is  that  that  is  a  function  of  the  Government 
alone? 

Air.  BUTLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Exclusively? 

Air.  BUTLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  suggestion  do  you  have,  if  any,  looking  toward  the 
prevention  of  that  thing,  if  it  is  wrong? 

Air.  BUTLER.  Well,  the  thing,  Air.  Chairman,  goes  back  to  a  question,  to  my 
mind,  of  the  power  that  the  working  people  have;  that  is,  the  classes  have. 
If  one  side  is  able  to  handle  the  Government  and  the  other  side  is  not,  why 
then  you  probably  get  power  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Weinstock  has  some  questions  to  ask  you. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  heard  the  objections  raised  on  the  witness 
stand  by  a  number  of  nonunion  employers  against  dealing  with  and  recognizing 
organized  labor? 

Air.  BUTLER.  Some  of  them,  Air.  Weinstock. 
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Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And,  of  course,  there  have  been  nonunion  em- 
ployers in  other  cities  who  have  likewise  raised  objections  to  organizations  and 
dealing  with  organized  labor. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  have  summed  them  up  briefly  to  the  fewest  pos- 
sible number,  and  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Butler,  as  one  who  has  held  various 
official  positions  in  the  union,  and  one  who  is  grounded  in  union  doctrines,  to 
give  the  commission  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge  in  answering  these  objec- 
tions. Let  me  review  them  hurriedly. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  First,  that  unions  are  financially  irresponsible: 
that  therefore  there  is  no  way  of  enforcing  any  contract  that  might  be  entered 
into  with  them.  Second,  that  as  a  rule  they  stand  for  limited  output;  third, 
that  their  proclivities  are  to  rob  the  nonunion  worker  of  the  right  to  work  and 
to  live;  fourth,  that  they  resort  to  violence  in  labor  troubles;  fifth,  that  cer- 
tain union  representatives  are  grafters  and  resort  to  blackmailing  and  grafting 
on  the  employers.  Now,  those  are  briefly  the  chief  objections  thai  have  been 
raised  by  nonunion  employers  to  dealing  with  and  recognizing  unions;  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  take  them  up  with  you  seriatim  and  get  your  answers. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  my  views. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  The  first  objection  is  that  of  the  financial  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  union. 

Mr.  P.i  TI.KK.  I  want  to  say  this  in  answer  to  that,  that  in  my  connection 
with  the  labor  movement  I  have  never  seen  a  contract  violated — never  have. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  as  far  as  the  local  condition  is  concerned? 

Mr.  P. (TI.KK.  As  far  as  the  local  situation  is  concerned. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Your  answer  to  that  question  is  that  locally  there 
have  been  no  violations  of  contracts? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  unions  are  financially 
irresiMHisiblc  in  the  eyes  of  the  law;  that  is,  they  are  not  incorporated? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  What  is  your  answer  to  the  objection  that  union- 
ism stands  for  limited  output? 

Mr.  P.niKK.  I,  of  course,  can  not  state  for  any  other  trade  except  my  own 
in  that.  I  might  say  that  I  thought  I  made  it  plain  just  a  few  minutes  ag«> 
that  during  the  time  I  was  employed  as  a  teamster  we  put  out  more  then  than 
they  are  putting  out  now  in  the  same  number  of  hours. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Are  you  at  all  familiar  with  conditions  in  other 
crafts  locally? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Not  to  any  great  extent,  Mr.  Weinstock. 

Commissioner  Wr.i. \STIU  K.  You  could  not  answer  that  then? 
.    Mr.  BUTI.KU.   I  could  not  answer  from  a  general  standi>oint. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  What  about  the  objection  raised  to  unionism  that 
you  yourself  read  from  this  document  a  feu  minutes  ago,  sent  to  .you  by  the 
jobbers'  association,  that  unionism  or  the  closed  shop  means  the  robbing  of 
the  nonunion  man  of  the  right  to  work  and  live? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Under  the  conditions  that  existed  under  our  contract  the  non- 
union man  had  the  right  to  come  to  work,  and  if  competent  and  satisfactory  to 
the  employer,  he  became  a  member  of  the  organization. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is,  you  didn't  attempt  to  establish  a  monop- 
oly? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  No,  sir;  the  company  had  a  perfect  right  to  employ  and  dis- 
charge any  man. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  As  secretary  of  the  council  and  from  your  knowl- 
ege  of  conditions,  how  does  that  apply  to  the  other  crafts? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  think  that  holds  good  perhaps  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  the  maximum  initiation  fee  charged  by 
any  organization  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Fifty  dollars. 

commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  union  is  that? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  musicians. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  the  fee  charged  in  the  building  trades? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  do ;  I  can  file  with  you  a  list  of  the 
initiation  fees. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  that  in  all  the  crafts  you 
are  able  to  get  it. 
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Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  As  far  as  you  know  the  highest  is  .$50,  and  that  is 
the  musicians'  union? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  it  in  the  teamsters'  uninoii? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Two  dollars. 

(See  Butler  exhibit.) 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  What  is  there  in  the  charge  that  violence  is  caused 
by  labor  unions  in  case  of  labor  troubles? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  believe  most  of  the  violence  is  caused  by  the  other  side  by  the 
employing  of  deputies,  who  incite  trouble.  I  believe  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  organization  in  Los  Angeles  to  counsel  no  violence  with  their  members ;  to 
advise  them  at  all  times  to  be  peaceful. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Has  any  violence  happened  in  your  particular 
craft? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Not  locally. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  the  answer  to  the  charge  of  grafting  by 
some  officials  of  unions? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  don't  believe  labor  officials  can  be  any  more  accused  of  graft 
than  would  apply  to  any  other  branch  of  business.  It  is  just  as  easy  for  any 
association  to  pick  up  a  bad  one — it  is  just  as  easy  for  an  organization  to  pick 
up  somebody  who  is  bad  as  perhaps  some  other  association,  perhaps  easier,  be- 
cause a  man  might  be  working  in  the  trade  and  get  in  easily. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Has  there  been  any  instance  to  your  knowledge 
locally,  where  officials  accused  of  grafting  have  been  expelled? 

Mr." BUTLER.  None  to  my  knowledge.    Have  been  expelled  for  graft? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Have  been  expelled  for  graft. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  There  have  been  instances  where  members  of  the  labor  council 
were  removed  from  office  on  account  of  the  use  of  their  official  title,  not  con- 
nected with  the  council.  I  could  not  say  that  would  be  a  case  of  graft.  It  was 
a  case  of  where  they  used  the  official  title  of  the  council  against  the  desire  of 
the  council.  They  were  removed  from  office. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  other  questions? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Just  a  minute.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  crafts- 
men in  your  council  towards  the  workmen's  compensation  act? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  We  believe  the  workmen's  compensation  act  is  one  of  the  best 
acts  ever  put  upon  the  statute  book  of  California.  We  believe  some  improve- 
ments could  be  made,  but  as  it  is,  it  is  fine  for  a  start. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  regard  to  financial  responsibility  of  unions, 
isn't  it  a  fact  that  any  man  that  talks  about  financial  responsibility  of  unions 
is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  neither  a  union  nor  anybody  else  can  compel 
a  man  to  work  against  his  will? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Absolutely  so. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  that  the  man  who  dwells  on  it,  knows  that 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  union  to  make  him  work  if  he  don't  want  to? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  is  my  belief. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  regard  to  graft.  I  assume  you  have  been  deal- 
ing for  a  good  many  years  with  unions,  and  consequently  with  business  men  in 
one  pursuit  and  another? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Have  all  the  bankers  and  business  men  of  your 
acquaintance  lived — not  died — lived  in  the  odor  of  sanctity? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Not  all  of  them ;  no,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  business  organization 
expelling  a  man  for  improper  practices  unless  he  owed  the  majority  of  them? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  certainly  have  not. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  that  one  of  the  deadly  offenses? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Not  to  my  mind. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  mean  among  business  men. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Sir? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  If  he  owed  them,  then  they  might  discipline  him — 
the  other  members  of  his  association — a  business  man's  association? 
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Mr.  BUTLER.  Well,  I  don't  hardly  think  so. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  I  guess  you  didn't  get  the  idea.  In  an  association 
of  business  men  have  you  ever  known  them  to  expel  one  of  their  members? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Wait  a  minute.  For  dealing  unfairly  with  his 
employees? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  No.  sir ;  absolutely  not. 

Commissioner  GAI;KKTSOX.  Did  you  ever  know  them  to  expel  one  of  their 
members  when  he  dealt  unfairly  with  the  members  of  his  organization  of  busi- 
ness men? 

Mr.  BUTLKI:.  I  can  not  say  that  I  did. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  instance  where  an 
association  of  employers,  no  matter  what  their  name  may  be  for  it — their 
names  are  myriad — ^claim  the  mission  of  defending  the  American  workman  and 
his  heaven-born  privilege  until  it  paid  to  defend  them? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Commissioner  CARI:MTSOX.  It  has  its  origin  in  revenue? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  To  my  mind  absolutely,  and  that  is  the  only  thing. 

Commissioner  GAKI:KT.SOX.  That    is  all:  thank  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  we  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at 

10    o'clock. 

(Whereupon.  at  }.'_'.">  o'clock  p.  m.  on  this.  Thursday,  the  10th  day  of  Septem- 
ber. 1014,  ;in  adjournment  was  taken  until  Friday,  September  11,  1914,  at 
10  -o'clock  a.  in.) 

Los  AxoF.i.i:s.  CAI...  1'riilaii,  September  11,  l(JUi — 10  a.  m. 

Present:  Chairmnn  Walsh,  Commissioners  \V«'instock,  O'Connell,  Garrotson. 
and  Commons.  Basil  M.  Manly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  commission  will  please  be  in  order. 
Mr.  Fuller— Mr.  ( >.  B.  Fuller.     Mr.  Bonfilio. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  N.  BONFILIO. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What   is  your  name,  please? 

Mr.   iio.xiii  io.  N.  Bonfilio. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What,  is  your  busin. 

Mr.  BOM  ii. io.  Laundry  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Bontilio,  will  you  please  pitch  your  voice  as  high  as 
possible?  It  is  very  diliicult  to  h««ar  in  this  room,  and  the  audience  would  like 
to  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  Keep  your  voice  up  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  BOM -ILIO.  All  right. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Figueroa.  20!)  South   Figueroa. 

Chairman  WALSH.  ll<>\v  long  have  you  lived  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  P.ONFII  io.  Thirty  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business,  please? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Laundry  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  laundry  business  in  Los 
Angeles? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Nearly  30  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thirty  years? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  do  you  belong  to  any  organizations  that  have  to  do 
with  your  own  industry? 

Mr.  Boxrii.io.  I  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  they,  please? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  It  is  a  laundry  club ;  the  Southern  California  Laundry  Club. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  what? 

Mr.  BONFILTO.  Southern  California  Laundry  Association. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  No.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Southern  California 
Laundry  Association? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Mostly  to  protect  ourselves  from  dead  beats. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  it  have  anything  to  do  with  the  fixing  of  prices  of 
your  product  or  of  the  wages  paid  to  your  employees? 
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Mr.  BONFILIO.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  organization  in  your  laundry — any  labor  or- 
ganization? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  run  a  union,  nonunion,  or  an  open  shop? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Open  shop. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  do  you  mean  by  that  you  do  or  do  not  employ  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations? 

Mi1.  JjOM'ii.io.    I   never  ask  them  that  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  absolutely  practice  no  discrimination  then,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  don't  unless  they  commence  to  make  trouble  in  my  plant. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Unless  what? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Unless  they  commence  to  make  trouble  and  talk  unionism  and 
disturb  the  running  of  the  plant. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  I  understand,  then,  if  un  employee  t;ilks  union  busi- 
ness in  your  shop,  he  or  she  is  discharged? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  No,  sir;  I  warn  them  that  I  don't  want  any  disturbance  about 
the  place. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  employees  have  you? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  have  about  180  altogether. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  men  and  how  many  women? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  will  have  to  refer  to  my  list. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  have  109  females,  and  the  balance  are  males. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  the  wages  paid  to  the  different 
classes  of  employees  in  your  service. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  You  wish  the  segregation  of  the  different  wages? 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  you  please. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Well,  I  have  10  young  girls,  who  live  with  their  families,  at  $7 
per  week. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Ten  at  $7  per  week? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  the  lowest  wage  you  pay? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  have  no  employee  in  the  plant  that  gets  less  than  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  these  girls  do  that  get  $7  a  week? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Mostly  on  the  shaking  table.     Mostly  they  are  foreigners. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  they  most  all  live  with  their  families? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  inquire  about  that  before  you  employ  them? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Not  before  I  employ  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  the  time  you  employ  them? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  We  aim  to. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  employs  your  help? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  My  foreman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  any  supervision  over  that  yourself? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Not  personally. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  it,  as  to  the  social 
status  of  these  girls? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  leave  that  to  the  foreman? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  go  ahead  now,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Then  we  have  six  at  $7.50. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  limv  many? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Six.  We  have  thirty-five  at  $8,  fourteen  at  $0,  two  at  $10, 
five  at  $11,  twelve  at  $12,  one  at  $13.  four  getting  over  $14 ;  that  is,  one  at  $14, 
one  at  $15,  one  at  $18,  and  one  at  $21. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  that  take  in  all  of  them? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  That  takes  in  the  number;  yes.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Takes  in  the  present  force? 

Mr.   BONFILIO.  Yes,   sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  what  hours  do  these  people  work? 

Mi-.  BONFILIO.  Eight  hours  for  females,  and  nine  hours  for  the  males. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  males  have  you? 

Air.  HONFII.IO.  I  don't  seem  to  have  that.  I  will  have  to  ask  your  permission 
to  find  out  from  the  office.  They  evidently  left  that  off. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  From   your  office? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  tell  me  approximately  how  many  you  have? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes,  sir;  it  seems  to  be  56  here  from  this  list. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Fifty-six  men? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  their  occupations  generally? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Well,  they  are  collectors  on  the  routes,  and  do  the  marking  on 
the  clothes  and  checking  them  off  of  the  list,  and  in  the  wash  room. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  sketch  us  the  pay  that  these  men  receive  in  the 
various  classes. 

Mr.  BOXM i.:o.  Xo\v,  the  markers  and  sorters,  they  get  from  $15  to  $25  per 
week,  except  the  apprentices,  where  we  would  take  boys  and  start  them  at 
about  $10. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  lowest  wage  you  pay  any  man  in  your 
laundry? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  The  lowest  wage  we  pay — we  have  two  boys  which  we  pay  $£ 
and  one  $8. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  next  lowest? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Eleven  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  at  that? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Two. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  go  right  up  the  scale,  please. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Two  at  $12,  two  at  $13,  four  at  $14,  four  at  $15,  three  at  $1G, 
five  at  $17.  live  at  $18,  two  at  $20,  one  at  $22,  one  at  $24,  two  at  $2.1.  one  at  $40, 
nineteen  at  $27,  making  an  average  of  $19.70  per  week. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  the  man  do  that  gets  $40? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  He  is  my  superintendent. 

Chairman   W \\  sn.   And  goes  in  between  the  $14,  $10.  and  $18  man? 

Mr.  KOMI  1.10.  They  are  working  in  different  departments. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  the  collectors  get? 

Mr.  I5o.\ni.n>.  The  collectors  get  $27  per  week. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  any  of  your  work  done  on  commission? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  your  drivers  -<•(? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Those  are  the  collectors. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  call  them  collectors? 

Mr.   BONK  ILIO.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  lias  the  laundry  men's  association  taken  any  action  on  the 
question  of  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  They  have. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  a  fair  living  wage  for  a  woman  engaged  in  an 
industry  of  that  kind  in  Los  Angeles  to  maintain  herself  in  respectability  and 
comfort? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Really  I  don't  know.  There  are  so  many  standards  set  for  liv- 
ing. It  all  depends  on  whether  she  lives  at  home  or  whether  she  lives  by  her- 
self. 

Chairman  AYAi.su.  A  girl  who  is  compelled  to  make  her  own  living,  what 
would  you  say  is  the  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Well,  I  should  hate  to  say  any  less  than  $8. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Not  less  than  $8? 

Air.   P.OM  ILIO.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  please  define  how  the  girl  would  live  on 
$8,  what  are  the  constituents  that  go  to  make  up  that  wage? 

Mr.  BON KILIO.  I  should  think  $4  a  week  for  board,  or  $4.50,  and  75  cents 
laundry,  and  the  balance  for  clothes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  for  clothing? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  AA'ell,  it  is  hard  to  say,  I  am  not  competent  to  say  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Well,  you  have  made  a  study  of  it,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  No 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  observed  how  your  girls  live? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  take  into  consideration  whether  they  live  at  home 
or  not? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A\Tell,  now  couldn't  you  tell  us  what  it  would  cost,  from 
your  observation,  a  girl  to  live,  such  as  you  have  working  in  your  place? 
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Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  have  girls  who  have  been  working  fur  me— been  with  me  fur 
years — and  they  have  always  been  in  debt  getting  $10  a  week.  Others  are  bet- 
ter, some  of  the  girls  I  mentioned  only  get  $9  a  week. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  it  cost  in  a  case  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Well,  I  can't  answer  that  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  figure  it  out? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  May  I  tell  iny  reasons? 

( 'haii-man  WALSH.  Yes  ;  please  do,  Mr.  Bonfilio. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  have  one  of  my  employees  who  lately  had  her  wages  at- 
tached. She  bought  a  dress  for  $42  on  the  installment  plan. 

Chairman.  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  And  I  had  to  advance  her  wages  in  order  to  pay  this  bill. 
Well,  I  think  that  that  is  not 

Chairman  WALSH.  No ;  that  seems  unwise.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
is  the  minimum  standard.  Take  a  girl  that  lived  on  the  very  lowest  she  could, 
and  coming  from  the  class  of  girls  that  you  employ  for  your  cheap  work,  which 
you  say  would  be  $8  per  week,  and  if  she  acted  discreetly  and  wisely,  did  her 
very  best,  what  would  she  have  to  pay  for  clothing,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Well 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  you  can't  define  it  I  don't  wish  to  press  it. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  am  not  competent  to  say. 

Chairman  \VALSH.  Very  good.  You  say  that  your  association  has  not  taken 
any  action  on  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  We  had  a  meeting  in  which  one  of.  your  commissioners  was 
present  and  gave  us  some  enlightenment  about  the  work,  and  we  haven't 
discussed  that  phase  of  .the  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  any  person  in  your  industry  undertaken  to  figure 
definitely  what  it  costs  a  woman  to  live? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Placed  entirely  upon  her  own  resources. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  We  haven't. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  haven't? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  do  you  know  the  wages  that  are  paid  to  union 
laundry  workers  in  this  State  elsewhere?  Is  there  any  organization  of  them 
here  at  all? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  No,  sir.  But  I  have  the  papers  here,  demands  that  were 
made  on  me  by  the  laundry  workers'  union  some  years  ago. 

Chairman  WAXSH.  What  are  the  demands,  please? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  With  regard  to  wages? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  can  give  you  the  wages  demanded,  and  I  can  tell  you  at  the 
same  time  what  we  are  paying  at  the  present  time  in  my  own  plant. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good.     Do  that. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Mangle  girls,  $8  per  week. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Mangle  girls,  $8  per  week. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  We  are  paying  $7.50  and  $8. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  how  many  do  you  pay  $7.50? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Beg  your  pardon.     This  is  $6. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  demand  is  $6? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  That  is  the  head  mangle  girl,  $8  per  week;  that  is  what  we 
are  paying  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Then  it  says  mangle  girls,  experienced,  $7.  I  am  paying  $7.50 
and  $8  per  week.  Mangle  apprentices,  $5.  I  am  now  paying  $7,  which  is  the 
lowest  wages.  Head  plain  work,  male  or  female,  $15. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  is  that  item? 

Mr.  BONFIHO.  The  head  plain  work,  male  or  female,  $15.  I  am  paying,  I 
believe,  $17.50.  Man  shakers,  $7.  I  have  no  man  shakers  at  all ;  all  others, 
$5.  The  minimum  wage  we  pay  in  our  place  is  $7 ;  polishers,  $15.50.  Now,  this 
is  a  position  that  is  not  used  at  the  present  on  account  of  the  changes  in 
machines.  We  have  what  we  call  now  press  girls.  Shirt  hand  or  neck  hand, 
$7.50 ;  we  are  paying  $9.  Yoke  machine,  $7.50 ;  we  are  paying  $9.  Sleeve  ma- 
chine, $7.50;  we  are  paying  $9.  Wristband,  $7.50;  we  are  paying  $9.  Shirt- 
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body  ironer,  $7.50;  wo  are  paying  $9.  Flannel  body,  $7.50;  those  are  working 
on  piecework  in  our  plant. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  speak  a  little  louder,  Mr.  Bonfilio. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Very  well. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  difficult  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  BOM  ii.io.  Starch-body  ironers.  $9;  they  work  on  piecework. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  BONFILTO.  They  work  on  piecework  in  our  place. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  little  louder.     You  can  make  it. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes,  sir.     Finishers,  $12;  that  is  our  rate. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  better.     Go  ahead. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Shirt  starchers — head  shirt  starchors,  $13.50;  I  am  paying  $14. 
Shirt  dampeners,  $6;  I  am  paying  $9.  Collar  girls,  starcher  or  ironer,  $7.50; 
they  start  at  $8  and  they  get  $9  and  $10,  according  to  their  ability.  Head  col- 
lar girl,  $10;  I  am  paying  $14.  Apprentices  on  collars,  $5;  we  start  them  at 
$7.  Slaivhers  on  ladies'  work.  $0;  I  am  paying  one  $10,  and  one  $11.  Shirt 
dippers.  $7.50;  I  am  paying  $8.  Stock-work  ironer,  male  or  female.  $15;  I  have 
one  at  $17  and  one  at  $1<S.  Hand  ironer,  first  class,  sorond  class,  and  apprentices, 
they  have  them  $9,  $7.50,  and  $0. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  dropped  ymir  voice  again.  I  can  hardly  hear 
you.  Mr.  Bontilio.  A  little  louder. 

Mr.  BOM  1 1. 10.  Head  ironer.  first  class,  .SO.  They  arc  working  on  piecework 
for  us.  all  classes,  and  the  average  wages  is  STJ  per  \\  eek. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  your  average  is  whaiV 

Mr.  IJoxFiuo.  The  average  wage  in  our  place  is  $11*  per  week. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  figure  out  what  their  average  would  be?  No, 
I  guess  you  didn't  ;  so  I  will  not  ask  you  that. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  No,  sir.     I  think  it  would  be  about  $7.50. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  much  lower  than  yours V 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  "WALSH.  When  was  that  scale  offered  you? 

Mr.  I'oM-iLio.  This  is  several  years  ago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  at  that  time  were  you  paying  the  same  relative  wages 
that  you  are  paying  now? 

Mr.    I'.O.M  ILIO.  I  was  paying  better  wages  than  the  schedule  demanded. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  then,  why  did  you  not  accept  their  schedule? 

Mr.  BOXFILIO.  Well,  I  was  willing  until  they  told  me  that  I  should  not  employ 
nothing  but  union  people  ami  that  I  had  to  go  to  the  union  headquarters  when- 
ever I  needed  help.  There  was  where  1  objected. 

Chairman  WAISH.  That  was  your  only  reason? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  My  only  reason. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  you  say  that  the  women  work  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
the  men  how  many  hours? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Nine  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Nine  hours  a  day.     Now,  why  is  that  difference? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Well,  because  when  the  eight-hour  laws  were  passed  we  had  not 
enough  machinery  to  turn  out  the  work-,  and  it  would  have  necessitated  my 
moving  out  of  my  plant  ami  going  to  another  place. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  want  to  ask  any  questions  of  Mr.  Bonfilio,  Mr. 
Garretaonl 

Commissioner  GAKRKTSON.  Just  one.  Mr.  Bonfilio,  you  first  slated  your  be- 
lief that  $8  was  as  low  as  a  woman  could  decently  live  upon. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  said  it  would  require  $8  to  live. 

Commissioner  GAKRETSON.  And  you  stated  that  you  weren't  exactly  com- 
petent to  pass  on  the  amount  that  they  would  have  to  pay  for  clothing,  and 
then  that  the  association  that  you  belong  to  had  not  carefully  determined  the 
cost  of  living  for  women  under  those  conditions.  Is  the  estimate  of  $8  only  a 
generalization? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  From  hearsay  of  girls  who  were  working  for  men  and  living 
in  private  families,  paying  from  $3.50  to  $4  a  week.  They  tell  me  that  they 
can  live  fairly  well  on  $7.50. 

Commissioner  GAKRETSON.  That  is  their  own  testimony  that  they  can  live 
on  that? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Mr.  Weinstock? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Weinstock  would  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion or  two. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  We  are  Investigating  also  tin?  question  of  work- 
men's compensation,  Mr.  Bonfilio.  What  lias  been  your  experience  as  an  em- 
ployer under  the  California  workmen's  compensation  act  for  the  past  eight 
months? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Well,  I  had  one  accident,  a  man  broke  his  arm,  which  cost  me 
over  $300  above  what  he  was  entiled  to  get.  Outside  of  that  I  think  the  law 
is  just  and  fair. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  should  it  have  cost  you  sjtfoo  over  what  the 
law  permits? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Because  he  broke  his  arm,  and  it  was  a  compound  fracture, 
and  it  wasn't  set  right,  and  they  had  to  break  it  again  in  order  to  set  it,  and  he 
was  over  a  year  before  he  got.  over  his  sickness. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Over  a  year? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  then,  that  must  have  happened  before  the 
Boynton  Act  went  into  operation. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  When  the  first  act 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  Boynton  Act  which 
went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  working  under  the  first  one,  the  old  one. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  act  that  you  are  work- 
ing under  now,  the  compulsory  act? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Why,  I  think  is  it  very  good.  I  want  to  be  at  peace  with  my 
men,  and  if  they  get  injured  or  damaged  I  think  that  I  ought  to  look  after 
them. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  carry  your  own  insurance,  Mr.  Bonfilio? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Or  do  you  insure  with  some  insurance  carrier? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  am  insured  with  a  company. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  With  a  company? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  so  you  are  thoroughly  protected  against  any 
damage  suits  on  the  one  hand,  and  your  workers  are  thoroughly  protected  in 
the  event  of  their  meeting  with  an  accident? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  both  sides  are  protected. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  am. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  in  the  beginning  there  were  a  great  many 
employers,  Mr.  Bonfilio,  who  strongly  objected  to  the  law.  They  thought  It 
would  be  an  unfair  burden  on  the  industry.  Were  you  one  of  those  who  ob- 
jected to  it? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  was. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Your  views,  then,  have  undergone  a  change? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  They  have  changed  after  studying  the  law  more  or  less,  and 
you  know  that  there  was  so  much  noise  abroad  that  we  took  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  going  to  break  us  up  in  business. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes;  you  were  led  to  believe  that  it  would  ruin 
your  business? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Well,  we  imagined  it  was  a  great  hardship. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Have  you  found  it  so? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Not  as  far  as  I  have  gone. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  a  demonstration  of  the  law  has  made  it 
clear  that  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  or  an  unwise  or  an  unfair  law? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  think  not.  There  probably  are  sections  that  I  haven't  had 
any  experience  on  yet. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  see.    Thank  you,  very  much. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  many  of  these  employees  are  on  piecework — 
girls? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  should  judge  about  20  or  25. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  would  be  about  one-third,  I  should  think? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  No,  sir ;  probably  about  15  per  cent. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  About  15  per  cent. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  am  speaking  of  one-third  of  the  women. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  No,  sir;  not  quite,  probably  one-fourth. 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.  Does  the  union  scale  ask  for  doing  away  with  piece- 
work °l 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  No,  sir;  it  did  not  meiitiqn  any — piecework  was  put  on  after- 
wards, and  just  as  soon  as  we  put  on  the  piecework  the  volume  of  work  began 
to  increase  and  the  women  were  making  better  wages,  and  you  must  under- 
stand that  at  the  present  time  the  laundry  business  is  extremely  quiet,  on 
nccouiit  of  the  clothing  being  worn  by  ladies  especially  having  no  starch  work 
in  it,  and  therefore  the  work  at  the  plant  is  very  low. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  These  wages  that  yon  gave  us — the  12  girls  who 
make  $12 — are  they  pieceworkers? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Most  of  them  are  pieceworkers;  yes. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Those  that  are  making  $9,  14  that  are  making  $9, 
were  they  pieceworkers? 

Mr.  BONHUO.  No;  they  are  day  workers — operators  on  machines. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Then  those  that  are  making  ,$12  and  $13  and  $11 
and  $10,  would  they  be  pieceworkers? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  No;  there  are  some  of  them  on  collars,  some  on  shirts,  some 
tables,  folding  tables,  some  of  them  are  in  the  sorting  room.  They  sort  the 
collars  according  to  the  customers  and  other  work. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  the  figures  that  you  gave,  were  they  what 
the  girls  rani  at  piecework,  or  were  they— 

Mr.  BONMLIO.  That  is  mixed  ligures,  but  I  have  so  many  last  week  that  made 
that  amount  of  wages. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  These  are  are  the  wages  made  last  week? 

Mr.  I'.OM  11.10.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  our  low  average,  because  the  work,  as  I  stated 
before,  is  light  at  the  present  time.  We  are  not  able  to  keep  them  busy.  We 
could  easily  do  10  per  cent  more,  and  that  would  mean  increased  wages  for  the 
different  pieceworkers  if  we  had  the  work. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  you  have  a  certain  amount  of  work  that  a  piece- 
worker shall  do? 

Mr.    UONKIUO.  We   have  not. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  They  can  make  any  amount  that  they 

Mr.  I'.OM  1 1. 10.  Kveryihing;  if  they  can  make  Sl."».  as  they  do  sometimes 
when  times  are  busy;  they  run  as  high  as  $!•">  and  as  high  as  $17  for  our 
pieceworkers. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Did  you  establish  the  pier,-  system  after  the  eight- 
hoiir  law  had  been  in  effect? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  No;  established  long  before. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  do  you  manage  under  the  eight-hour  law. 

Mr.  I'.OM .ii.ii).  Work  eight  hours  and  then  stop. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  low  do  you  minage  to  get  out  your  work  at  the 
rush  end  of  the  week? 

Mr.  P.OM  ir.io.  Why,  keep  more  help  than  we  used  to. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  you  mean  you  put  on  extra  help  at  the  end  of  the 
week1/ 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  No;  we  try  to  work  regular;  we  try  to  regulate  the  work  in  the 
middle  of  the  week.  We  always  have  a  reserve  list;  if  we  feel  we  are  going  to 
run  heavy  we  call  on  them  ;  and  they  are  glad  to  come  for  two  or  three  days  to 

help  US  out. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  were  the  hours  prior  to  this  eight-hour  law 
going  into  effect? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  was  working  nine  hours,  although  the  labor  union  demanded 
eight  hours — the  State  said  eight  hours  should  be  a  day's  work.  I  finally  cut 
down  to  nine  hours. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  you  do  anything  toward  getting  customers  to  dis- 
tribute their  work  over  the  week? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  am  trying  awful  hard. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  they  respond? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  They  respond  by  us  giving  them — giving  them  a  discount  of  10 
per  cent,  so  that  they  let  us  work,  hold  their  work  over  Sundays,  and  therefore 
1  have  been  able  to  keep  the  plant  going  here  during  the  week. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  mean  to  say  that  where  the  work  is  delayed, 
held  over,  you  give  them  a  discount? 

Mr.  BONFII.TO.  Yes;  as  an  inducement  to  send  the  work  in  on  Friday  and  de- 
liver it  on  Tuesday:  otherwise  we  would  have  nothing  to  do  Saturday  afternoon 
aiul  Monday  morning. 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.  So  the  eight-hour  law  is  costing  you  more  than  it 
would  appear  on  the  face  of  it;  you  have  been  compelled  to  give  this  discount  as 
a  result  of  the  law;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  It  is  costing  us  more'  because  we  have  to  employ  more  help. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  This  discount  is  an  additional  cost,  is  it? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Well,  yes ;  probably  5  per  cent,  about. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Did  you  raise  the  prices  when  the  eight-hour  law 
went  into  effect? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  For  three  weeks,  and  then  dropped  back  into  the  old  basis. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Did  you  find  with  the  eight-hour  work  plan  that 
the  cost  of  work  is  greater  than  it  was  under  the  nine-hour  system  ? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  So  that  the  profits  are  reduced? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Not  that  alone.  But  we  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  trade  which 
goes  to  Japanese  laundries  now.  They  are  not  limited  as  to  the  number  of 
hours  that  they  can  work.  They  can  work  18  hours  if  they  choose  to.  And 
they  do  the  work  probably  a.  little  cheaper. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes.  How  many  Japanese  and  Chinese  laundries 
are  there  in  the  town? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  failed  to  hear  a  great  deal  that  you  have  said, 
and  that  has  been  lost  upon  this  commission. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  look  like  you  could  talk  loud  and  answer  these  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  When  I  get  started.  I  suppose  I  can. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  know  it  is  difficult,  because  you  are  not  accustomed  to 
speaking  in  public. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  That  is  the  idea. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  pitch  your  voice  high  so  that  Commissioner  O'Connell 
can  hear  you. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  haven't  heard  hardly  any  of  the  answers  that 
you  have  made,  and  I  may  ask  some  questions  that  have  already  been  asked. 
I  want  to  get  at  the  number  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  the  laundry  business 
and  how  they  are  affecting  your  business. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  don't  know.  You  can  ascertain  that  from  the  city  hall  by 
the  number  of  licenses  there  issued  to  them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yon  are  in  the  laundry  business,  and  you  don't 
know  whether  you  have  competitors  or  not  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  They  are  up  on  Sixth  Street  and  on  Hill  and  Olive  and  places 
of  that  kind.  I  never  bother  with  them, 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  know  whether  they  charge  higher  or  lower 
prices  for  their  work? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Well,  I  think  they  may  be  just  about  •">  cents  on  a  garment 
below  us. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Who  sets  the  piecework  prices  for  your  employees? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  do ;  and  it  is  to  their  satisfaction. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Who  says  they  are  satisfactory? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Well,  they  are,  because  always  the  same  wages,  and  lots  of 
them  trying  to  get  work. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  No  objection  from  those  who  are  at  work  as  to  the 
prices  is  the  reason  you  say  they  are  satisfied? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  No ;  they  are  paid  the  same  wage,  and  they  are  working  there. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  So  that  if  a  committee  came  to  you  from  your  em- 
ployees and  asked  that  prices  be  changed — did  such  a  committee  ever  come? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Well,  not  as  a  committee,  but  as  individuals;  sometimes  a 
woman  would  come  around  and  say  that  she  only  got  40  cents  for  ironing  a 
dress,  or  20  cents,  and  she  complained  to  the  forewoman  about  it.  We  take  up 
the  matter,  and  in  that  case  if  we  feel  she  is  not  paid  enough  we  raise  the  price 
on  the  article  to  the  customer. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  raise  the  price  on  the  article  to  the  customer? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  do  raise  the  price? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  We  do  whenever  we  do  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  a  girl  is  discharged  from  your  la  indry  for  some 
reason  or  other — probably  the  forelady  or  some  one  don't  like  her — how  does  she 
adjust  her  grievance,  if  she  considers  it  a  grievance? 
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Mr.  BoNFii.ro.  If  she  is  discharged? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes.    Do  you  ever  discharge  anybody? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Quite  frequently  we  do;  yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  a  person  thinks  they  are  unjustly  dis- 
charged— what  do  they  do  about  it? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  They  always  have  access  to  my  office.  I  am  in  the  plant  pretty 
nearly  all  the  time.  I  am  always  willing  to  listen  to  any  complaint  that  they 
have  to  make. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  any  of  those  who  are  discharged  come  to  you 
and  complain  that  they  have  been  discharged  unjustly? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Sometimes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  done  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  At  times  I  have  requested  the  superintendent  to  give  them  an- 
other trial;  and  I  have  told  them  in  other  cases  I  had  no  further  work  for 
ti:<  m. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  the  matter  of  adjustment  of  grievances  in  your 
laundry  it  is  a  matter  purely  and  simply  between  the  individual  and  yourself? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  no  committee  from  an  organization  or  from 
any  form  of  association  among  the  employees  would  be  met  by  you  and  treated 
with? 

Mr.  BONFTLIO.  AYell.  I  never  have  had  one.  We  have  never  had  any  plant — 
after  that  one  friction  with  the  union  I  never  had  any  trouble  in  the  plant 
since. 

Commissioner  <  »'<  'ONNKLL.  You  have  a  local  hiundrymen's  association  in  this 
city? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  <  >Vo.\  \KI.I..  How  many  members  are  there  in  that? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  I  think  there  are  probably  H  or  1.",. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Are  the  by-laws  and  rules  and  regulations  of  that 
association  printed? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  None  at  all. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  meet  how  often — once  a  month? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Why,  we  haven't  had  any  meeting  for,  I  guess,  three 'months 

DOW. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  last  meeting  they  had,  was  the  question  of 
wages  and  hours  or  conditions  of  labor  discussed? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  The  last  meeting  was  when  the  safety  engineer  of  the  State 
wanted  to  talk  to  us,  and  I  requested  him  urgently  to  talk  before  us,  and  I 
-KM!  the  president  of  the  association  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  association 
so  thai  we  could  g»-t  such  methods  as  to  safeguard  our  employees. 

Commissioner  O'Co.x M.I.I  .  !l;is  your  association  at  any  time  discussed  the 
question  of  wages  and  hours  or  the  working  conditions  of  the  employees? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  The  association  h;'s  nothing  to  do  with  that.  We  are  individu- 
ally free  to  act  as  we  please  in  regard  to  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then,  am  I  to  understand  those  questions  are  never  dis- 
•!  there? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  It  is  always  discussed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  what  he  wanted  to  get  at. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  wanted  to  get  at  whether  the  question  ever  came 
before  your  association  and  whether  any  action  was  taken  at  all. 

Mr.  BON  KM. io.  Not  collectively.  It  has  been  discussed,  and  the  eight-hour  law, 
and  all  of  those  new  laws. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  When  the  eight-hour  law  was  discussed,  did  they 
take  any  action,  favorably  or  unfavorably? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  We  did.    We  went  to  Sacramento  in  a  body 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  tried  to  prevent  its  passage. 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Not 'to  prevent  it.  What  we  requested  was  that  they  should 
reduce  it  to  nine  hours  for  one  year  and  then  eight  hours,  and  also  give  us  a 
chance  during  the  week  when  we  had  holidays  that  we  could  work,  say,  nine 
hours  for  four  days  to  catch  up  with  the  work  during  that  week,  but  we  were 
not  successful  in  either  one  or  the  other. 

I  can  give  you  an  illustration.  Some  time  ago  I  had  a  smash  up  and  my 
engineer  broke  my  engine  to  pieces,  and  I  was  not  capable  of  doing  anything 
for  three  days.  I  requested  the  commission  to  grant  me  a  permit  to  work  over- 
time one  hour  for  three  nights.  I  did  get  it,  but  the  second  morning  I  was 
notified  to  desist  from  the  work.  I  think  that  was  unjust.  I  was  willing  to 
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pay  for  the  girls  whether  they  were  working  or  not,  and  that  law,  I  think, 
is  not  fair  to  the  employer. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  all  the  laundries  paying  about  the  same  price 
for  the  work  to  the  employees? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so.  We  have  dinVivnt — some  places 
pay  more  and  some  places  pay  less. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  your  rale  high  or  medium  or  what  in  Hie  gen- 
eral employment? 

Mr.  BONFILIO.  Well,  I  think  my  rate  will  show  favorably  with  any  of  them. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKLL.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  KATHERINE  PHILIPS  EDSON. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name,  please. 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Katherine  Philips  Edson. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Fifteen  years  in  this  city ;  24  years  in  county. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  with  the  State  of 
California? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  am  a  member  of  the  bureau  of  labor,  special  agent,  and  com- 
missioner of  the  industrial  welfare  commission. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  held  these  positions? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Two  years  in  the  State  bureau  of  labor,  special  agent,  and 
about  one  year  as  member  of  the  industrial  welfare  commission. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prior  to  that  time  did  you  have  any  experience  or  make 
any  study  of  industrial  conditions  as  affecting  women  and  children? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Very  little,  Mr.  Walsh,  except  as  I  saw  it  in  my  suffrage  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  furnished  with  a  list  of  questions,  I  believe, 
and  I  will  ask  you  to  take  them  up  seriatim.  We  will  take  the  first  one,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  your  observation  of  the  working  conditions  of  women 
employed  in  industries  under  open-shop  conditions,  so  called  here,  as  compared 
with  union  conditions. 

Mrs.  EDSON.  As  I  understand  the  term  open  shop — 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  minute,  please.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like 
for  you  to  sketch  your  general  duty  with  the  organization  that  you  have 
referred  to. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  commission  that  you  belong  to. 

Mrs.  EDSON.  The  commission  of  which  I  am  a  member? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Just  in  a  general  account,  what  is  the  power  and 
scope  of  that  commission? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  The  industrial  welfare  commission  was  created  by  the  act  of 
the  last  legislature.  The  commission  was  appointed  the  1st  of  October  of  last 
year,  and  we  began  our  work  about  the  1st  of  January,  when  \ve  succeeded  in 
getting  our  secretary,  a  man  we  felt  was  competent  to  carry  on  the  investiga- 
tions we  wanted  made.  We  began  investigating  about  the  1st  of  February, 
and  we  are  now  investigating  the  industries  in  which  women  are  employed 
in  this  State.  We  have  taken  up  first  the  dry  goods  stores — retail  stores, 
rather — laundries,  wholesale  and  retail  confectionery  industries.  We  are  having 
a  very  careful  record  kept  of  the  canning  industry  in  this  State  both  as  to 
wages  and  hours  worked.  Also  the  same  in  the  citrus  industry  of  the  State. 
The  paper-box  and  garment  industry,  and  we  are  just  beginning  now  our 
investigation  of  waitresses,  hotel  help,  and  millinery. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Have  you  the  power  to  fix  wages  and  conditions? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  We  have. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  the  pursuits  that  women  follow? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  After  a  complete  investigation  the  commission  may  fix  wages 
and  may  control  hours  in  those  industries  not  already  controlled  by  the  eight- 
hour  law  for  women. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  proceed  now  and  describe  the  working  condi- 
tions of  women  in  the  open  shop  as  compared  with  the  conditions  in  the  union 
shop. 

Mrs.  EDSON.  My  observation  has  been  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  union- 
shop  conditions  in  the  city  of  I^os  Angeles.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make 
any  comparison,  because  everything  we  have  in  this  city  is  really  on  a  nonunion 
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basN.  The  dry-goods  business  is  one  of  the  interesting  industries  in  this  city 
in  which  the  women  are  employed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  minute.  Have  you  studied  the  conditions  in  shops 
in  other  places  in  the  State  where  union  conditions  do  prevail? 

Mrs.  EDSOX.  I  have  not  studied  them  personally.  I  have  the  report  of  in- 
vestigators, and  our  tabulations  are  not  yet  completed.  I  can  tell  you  something 
of  the  difference  between  union  and  nonunion  conditions  in  the  laundry  industry, 
and  that  is  the  only  industry  in  this  city  or  in  this  State  that  can  be  compared, 
because  it  is  the  only  industry  where  one  city  has  all  union  conditions  and. 
where  the  other  city  has  all  nonunion  conditions. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Very  good.     We  will  take  that  as  a  basis. 

Mrs.  EDSOX.  In  San  Francisco  the  steam  laundries  have  been  consolidated 
since  they  went,  as  they  call  it  here,  under  labor-union  domination.  There 
are  about  20  laundries  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  as  against  a  much  larger 
number  here. 

The  actual  wages  that  are  paid  are  very  much  higher  there.  We  have  found 
that  in  San  Francisco  there  are  only  34  per  cent  of  the  women  working  in  the 
laundry  industry  who  receive  less  than  $!>  per  week,  while  in  l^>s  Angeles  there 
are  (54  per  cent  who  receive  less  than  $'•>  per  week. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  What  is  the  per  cent  in  San  Francisco? 

Mrs.  FDSON.  Thirty-four  and  throe-tenths  per  cent  under  $9  per  week,  as 
against  about  63  per  cent  plus  in  Los  Angeles.  This  does  not,  however,  tell  the 
whole  story.  In  the  apprenticeship  system  in  San  Francisco  apprenticeship  is 
only  for  two  weeks.  The  mangle  girls  are  put  on  a  two  weeks'  apprenticeship 
nt  *<,  after  which  time  they  are  then  raised  to  $8.50.  The  apprenticeship  in  this 
city  seems  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  variation,  there  being  no  standard  time,  and  a 
large  number  of  women  receive  under  *i  a  week.  Last  year  the  tabulation  in 
Los  Angeles  showed  that  0  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the  laundry  industry 
of  this  city  were  receiving  less  than  *<',  per  week. 

As  far  as  the  efficiency  of  union  and  nonunion  conditions,  I  think  that  nobody 
who  has  h;<.d  any  experience  in  investigation  could  help  from  saying  that  the 
laundries  of  ihe  north  were  very  much  more  eilicient.  The  women  look  much 
m<>re  prosperous  ;  they  seem  to  be  very  much  more  rapid  in  their  work;  and  at. 
one  time,  when  I  addressed  the  laundrymen's  association  here  and  talked  t<> 
them — I  was  called  to  speak  before  them  on  the  question  of  the  minimum-wage, 
legislation — the  question  came  up,  and  I  quoted  to  them  the  figures  I  have  given 
you  this  morning,  of  the  great  difference  in  wages  paid  in  San  Francisco  under 
union  conditions  and  the  wages  paid  here  under  nonunion  conditions;  and  it; 
seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  that  laundrymen's  association  meeting 
that  the  reason  that  wages  would  be  so  much  higher  in  San  Francisco — they 
all  admitted  they  were — was  because  the  women  there  were  very  much  more 
etlicient.  Mr.  JJonlilio  said  so;  Mr.  Fay  said  so;  Mr.  Cathcari.  president  of  the 
Southern  California  Laundrymen's  Association,  said  the  same  thing.  They  all 
admitted  it.  ami  said  the  difference  in  wages  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  laundry  workers  in  San  Franc 

One  thing  I  noticed  there  was  that  they  did  not  have  a  large  number  of  very 
young  women  working  on  the  mangle*  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  In  talking 
with  the  head  of  the  Metropolitan  Laundry,  which  is  the  largest  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  it  is  a  laundry  that  consists  of  l.'i  laundries  that  were  consolidated 
at  the  time  they  went  under  union-labor  domination,  he  told  me  they  were  pay- 
ing a  good  per  cent  on  an  investment  of  .$500.000.  As  for  there  being  any  differ- 
ence in  the  price  that  is  paid  for  laundry  work  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We  have  their  lists  of  the  cost  of  the  work, 
which  would  seem  to  show  that  there  is  little  variation  between  the  cities.  I 
gather  that  there  is  a  groat  deal  of  undercutting  in  Los  Angeles  and  that  the 
discounts  are  very  great  that  are  given  to  hotels  and  apartment  houses,  and 
these  keep  the  laundry  business  in  a  very  unstable  condition  in  this  city. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  observed  whether  there  was  any  difference  i:i 
the  rate  charged  the  public  generally? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  lists  show  about  a  uniform  charge? 

Mrs.  EDSOX.  Seemingly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  mean  the  laundries  in  Los  Angeles.  Would  they  com- 
pare— they  are  about  the  same  as  in  San  Francisco? 

Mrs.  Ensox.  We  have  never  gone  through  them,  list  for  list,  with  all  the 
laundries,  and  I  wouldn't  care  to  go  on  record.  Just  from  my  superficial  observa- 
tion I  would  say  they  are  very  similar.  1  understand  they  get  a  little  more  for. 
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their  women's  garments  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  here.  One  of  the  things 
that  was  of  great  interest  to  me  was  the  bonus  system  that  had  been  Introduced 
in  San  Francisco  laundries,  particularly  the  Metropolitan.  The  management  did 
not  tell  me  what  they  based  this  bruins  system  on,  but  it  was  over  and  above 
the  union  scale,  which  is  very  high,  and  I  found  the  women  who  were  working 
on  piecework — that  is,  ironing  different  garments  of  all  kinds 
from  -$2.50  to  .$5  a  week  over  and  above  the  union  scale  on  this  bonus  system. 

The  French  laundries  are  the  greatest  competitors  that  the  San  Francisco 
?.aimdrymen  have.  The  San  Francisco  union  succeeded  in  getting  passed  an 
ordinance  which  required  all  laundries  to  close  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  bureau  of  labor  had  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  eight-hour  law  in 
San  Francisco  in  regard  to  the  French  laundries,  because  the  women  live  in 
the  laundries  and  do  their  work  upstairs;  they  have  their  electric  irons  in 
their  rooms,  and  whenever  any  of  our  agents  would  go  to  arrest  them  for  work- 
ing overtime,  they  would  say  it  was  their  own  garments  that  they  were  working 
on.  It  was  most  difficult  to  get  any  conviction  of  the  French  laundries. 

The  Japanese  laundries,  I  believe,  are  very  serious  competitors  with  the  white 
people  in  this  city,  from  everything  that  I  can  gather  myself. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  how  many  are  there? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  don't  know.  I  could  find  out  for  you  if  you  would  like  t-> 
have  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  well. 

(The  following  communication  was  subsequently  receive:!  from  Mrs.  Fdson  :) 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFAUK  COMMISSION  or  <' \LIKOKMA, 

./.ox  Anyclrx,  Cal.,  Ortohcr  13,  JOL'i. 
LEWIS  K.  BROWN. 

Secretary  United  Ktatcx  Conniiixxiou  an  Innuxlr'utl  J'cldlioitx, 

Chicago,  111. 

MY  DEAR' MR.  BROWN:  In  regard  to  your  inquiry  about  Japanese  laundries 
in  Los  Angeles,  I  would  say  that  there  are  approximately  1M  or  o<)  of  them  in 
this  city.  These  are  entirely  hand  laundries,  and  the  maximum  number  employed 
in  any  of  them  is  nine.  They  do  not  ever  employ  any  Americans.  Most  of 
the  work  is  done  by  Japanese  men,  but  some  of  the  sorting  is  done  by  Japanese 
women,  and  occasionally  one  sees  a  woman  ironing.  They  will  average  about 
four  persons  to  each  laundry. 

There  has  been  a  determined  effort  throughout  southern  California  to  keep 
the  Japanese  out  of  the  steam-laundry  business,  and  this  has  been  successful. 
One  or  two  of  these  Japanese  laundries  have  the  regular  washing  machines 
in  use  in  steam  laundries,  but  the  rest  wash  in  tubs.  None  of  them  own  any 
electric  or  other  ironing  machinery,  but  they  use  electric  irons.  They  do  not 
have  mangles,  and  do  not  do  a  great  amount  of  flat  work. 

In  San  Francisco  there  is  a  10-hour  (city)  ordinance  for  laundry  work,  passed 
since  the  adoption  of  the  8-hour  law  for  women  in  the  State  in  order  to  lessen 
the  competition.  The  local  laundrymen  have  considered  similar  action,  but 
have  not  acted  upon  it.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  laun- 
dries handle  mainly  "fancy  ironed"  goods,  on  which  most  of  the  laundrymen 
agree  there  is  no  profit  for  them,  and  they  are  consequently  not  averse  to  having 
the  Japanese  take  this  line  of  work  off  their  hands  to  a  certain  extent. 

Information  about  the  Japanese  is  difficult  to  obtain,  as  they  retreat  behind  a 
professed  ignorance  of  English  when  one  endeavors  to  question  them. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

KATHERINE  PHILIPS  EDSON. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Are  women  employed  in  the  Japanese  laundries? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  No,  sir ;  but  very  few.  Once  in  a  while  you  would  find  a  woman 
at  the  counter,  but  very  few  women  are  employed.  Once  in  a  while  we  will  find 
them,  but  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  here.  That,  I  think,  is  almost  all 
I  can  give  you  of  special  interest  on  the  laundry  business,  and  as  far  as  the 
others — the  garment  trades  are  the  only  other  trades  organized.  They  are 
organized  both  here  and  in  San  Francisco — that  is,  a  certain  part  of  the  trade 
is  organized.  Mr.  Zeehandelaar  told  you  a  few  days  ago  that  they  had  in  The 
M.  and  M.  organization  some  closed-shop  members.  The  closed-shop  members 
that  I  know  of  are  the  three  garment  manufacturers — the  Brownstein-Lonis Co., 
the  Colin  &  Koldwater  Co.,  and  P.  A.  Newniark  &  Co.  They  are  closed-shop 
garment  factories.  From  my  rather  superficial  observation  I  would  say  that 
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the  reason  for  their  desire  to  work  a  closed  shop  is  because  they  desire  to  use 
the  union  label  for  selling  purposes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  they  manufacture? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  They  manufacture  largely  workmen's  blouses  and  overalls  and 
shirts  and  some  women's  garments,  but  particularly  the  overalls;  and  of  course 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  union  label  for  that  sale.  They  were  perfectly  frank 
in  saying  that  they  think  the  label  a  large  asset  for  them  as  a  selling  proposi- 
tion;* that  when  a  customer  comes  in  to  get  a  garment  and  asks  for  a  union 
garment  it  is  easier  to  have  one  on  hand  than  it  is  to  explain  why  they  haven't 
it;  and  they  prefer  to  do  that,  and  of  course  they  deal  with  the  National  Gar- 
ment Workers.  There  are  those  three  union  shops  in  this  city.  They  are  abso- 
lutely dosed  shops  to  outsiders,  and  after  a  woman  works  two  weeks  she  is 
obliged  by  the  boss  of  the  factory  to  go  to  the  union  and  join. 

I  have 'talked  to  a  great  many  of  the  women  who  are  members  of  the  garment 
workers'  union,  and  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  sense  of  solidarity  or  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  being  benefited  personally  by  their  membership.  Many 
seem  only  impressed  by  the  fact  that  they  can  not  stay  on  the  job  unless  they 
become  a  member  of  the  union.  I  should  call  it  an  employers'  union  more 
properly  than  a  union  for  the  benefit  of  the  actual  workers. 

As  far  as  the  dry-goods  business  in  this  city  is  concerned,  I  think  our  dry- 
goods  interests  in  Los  Angeles  probably  are  better  than  most  cities  in  the  coun- 
iry.  from  what  I  can  learn  and  from  my  own  observations.  Two  years  ago  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  wages  ranged  somewhat  below  the  northern  city  of  San 
Francisco  in  certain  classes  of  work.  We  have  not  finished  the  entire  tabula- 
tion in  the  industrial  welfare  commission,  and  as  I  am  speaking  here  I  want 
it  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  commission,  but  speak- 
ing for  myseli'  as  an  individual  member,  and  I  don't  know  whether  the  gentle- 
men wilh  whom  I  am  associated  would  hold  my  views  at  all,  and  probably  they 
would  not.  On  looking  over  the  tabulations  which  we  have  now,  which  I  ad- 
mit are  incomplete,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  Los  Angeles  is  coming  up 
very  steadily  in  the  wages  paid  to  the  women  in  the  stores,  and  there  has  been 
a  very  large  gain  in  the  last  two  years.  Now,  this  has  been  clone  for  two  or 
three  reasons,  1  believe.  The  first  is  that  in  the  past  there  had  not  been  very 
much  public  opinion  aroused  as  to  the  fair  payment  of  women  in  all  kinds  of 
industrial  pursuits,  and  naturally  this  law  of  supply  and  demand,  of  which  we 
have  hoard  so  much,  operated  here.  As  soon  as  the  public  became  keen  to  these 
things,  naturally  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  the  condition's  very  quickly 
brought  the  wages  up  to  a  more  living  basis,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  see 
that  there  has  been  almost  an  elimination  of  child  labor  in  this  city  in  the 
stores;  that  is,  every  year  the  permits  asked  by  the  stores  for  young  children — 
not  young  children,  but  for  cash  girls  and  cashiers — is  becoming  less.  The 
minimum  wage  has  been  very  largely  raised.  It  has  been  raised  even  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  and  in  the  last  two  years  it  has  gone,  I  might  say,  from  $4  to 
S(>.  There  are  a  few  establishments  in  the  city  that  still  pay  these  girls  $4.50 
to  $."».  but  it  is  more  nearly  approximately  the  $25  a  month  of  which  Mr.  Zee- 
handelaar  spoke,  and  these  girls  are  being  rapidly  eliminated  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  to  carry  the  cash.  Eight  dollars  is  being  established  by  most 
of  the  stores  as  a  minimum  wage  for  saleswomen.  And  I  believe  from  what  I 
know 

Chairman  WM.SII.  What   is  being  established? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I'y  the  dry-goods  stores. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much? 

Mrs.  Knsox.  About  *.S.  That  is,  the  large  stores  are  doing  it,  and  the  others 
are  coming  up  gradually.  I  think  our  commission  will  agree  with  me  in  this, 
that  the  retail  industry  in  this  city  is  making  a  great  effort  to  meet  what  they 
believe  will  be  the  minimum  wage  that  will  likely  be  set  by  us;  and,  I  believe, 
by  the  1st  of  January,  when  we  expect  to  establish  the  minimum  wage,  that 
we  will  find  that  about  all  we  have  to  do  in  that  industry  is  to  standardize  the 
wages  that  have  already  been  brought  about.  To  standardize  by  law,  I  mean. 
The  conditions  of  the  shops  here  are  being  greatly  improved.  Most  of  them 
are  introducing  some  kind  of  welfare  work — not  nearly  so  good  as  exists  in  the 
Emporium  in  San  Francisco,  but  very  much  better  than  existed  in  the  past. 
Most  of  them  have  their  lunch  rooms  and  cafeterias,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
have  places  for  the  women  to  rest.  You  have  asked  me  what  the  open-shop 
policy  in  Los  Angeles  has  done  for  the  community. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Say,  before  we  go  to  that  point,  Mrs.  Edson,  have  you 
observed  what  effect  it  has  had  on  safety  and  sanitation? 
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Mrs.  EDSON.  The  place  that  I  have  seen  the  greatest  change  in  safety  has 
been  in  the  canneries.  The  machinery  in  the  canneries  has  been  carefully  boxed 
in  and  I  think  the  sanitary  conditions  are  very  much  better  there.  When  I  say 
canneries  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  all  canneries  in  southern  California  have 
not  been  what  they  should  be.  Many  of  our  canneries — I  should  say  nine-tenths 
of  our  canneries — here  in  the  south  are  excellent  institutions.  We  have  a 
few  that  are  insanitary  and  are  still  insanitary.  But  they  are  much  more 
safe — the  humidity  is  very  much  less  than  last  year  and  the  year  before. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now  you  may  come  to  the  next,  What  lias  the  open-shop 
policy  in  Los  Angeles  done  for  the  community  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  living  for  all  classes? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  believe  that  the — of  course,  my  problem  is  the  woman's  prob- 
lem. My  opinion  is  that  fhere  are  more  women  working  outside  of  tboir  homes 
in  this  city  than  there  should  be  under  any  normal  conditions.  My  reason  for 
my  statement  is  this:  From  all  of  the  reports  that  our  investigators  bring  us, 
and  from  all  the  information  I  can  gather,  I  find  the  women  working — the 
women  themselves — all  complaining  about  the  great  number  of  married  women 
that  are  engaged  in  this  city.  Women  who  have  come  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  say  that  they  never  have  worked  in  any  community  where  there  were 
as  many  married  women  employed  as  there  are  in  Los  Angeles.  I  know  that 
some  of  our  dry-goods  establishments  are  even  contemplating  the  nonemploy- 
ment  of  them — at  least,  so  they  say — because  of  the  feeling  there  is  against 
it.  Now,  from  our  own  experience,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  married  women 
are  working  in  Los  Angeles  because  of  a  so-called  desire  for  independence,  but 
we  believe  that  most  of  them  are  working  because  they  actually  must  work. 

We  hear  a  gooa  deal  about  the  workingmen  of  this  city  buying  their  own 
homes,  and  we  know  it  is  true.  But  the  fearfulness  with  which  these  women — 
under  which  these  women  work  is  great.  They  are  so  afraid  that  they  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  meet  the  payments  on  their  hordes.  And  I  think  that  a  large 
number  of  the  women  who  work  in  this  city  work  to  help  for  their  homes. 
They  fear  the  irregular  employment  of  their  men  folks.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  large  part  of  the  social  trouble  that  we  have  in  this  com- 
munity— the  Children  on  the  streets — is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  man  is  making 
an  inadequate  wage,  that  the  mother  is  forced  to  go  to  work,  that  the  children 
are  undisciplined.  And  I  think  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  we  can 
do  in  this  community  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  wage  that  keeps  a  wife  at 
home.  [Applause.] 

Chairman  WALSH.  Say,  you  young  man  that  started  that,  now,  were  you 
here  yesterday  when  we  talked  about  that?  There  will  be  expressions  here 
that  may  be  very  unpopular  with  you  and  somebody  else  will  applaud.  No\v,  T 
am  assuming  that  you  were  not  here.  If  I  thought  you  were  here  yesterday, 
why,  I  would  have  to  ask  the  sergeant  at  arms  to  remove  you.  Don't  start  any 
applause.  We  go  through  the  country  trying  to  hold  these  hearings,  and  we 
must  have  perfect  order.  Please  don't  let  that  occur  again.  Restrain  your 
feelings,  please. 

Mrs.  EDSON.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  seasonal  labor  here  in  fish  and  fruit 
and  vegetable  canneries.  Of  course,  the  garment  trades  are  not  exactly  a  sea- 
sonal occupation.  But  there  are,  of  course,  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when 
work  is  heavier  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  A  great  many  laundrymen 
complain  that  when  summertime  comes  they  have  many  of  their  women  leave 
their  work  and  go  to — 

Chairman  WALSH.  Say,  when  we  were  interrupted  there,  what  you  said  was 
that  you  thought  a  minimum  wage  ought  to  be  established  for  men? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  didn't  say  a  minimum  wage.  I  didn't  say  how  it  should  be 
established,  Mr.  Walsh.  I  said  I  thought  it  was  necessary  for  men  to  have 
much  better  wages. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes.  Well,  was  your  suggestion — well,  you  didn't  make 
any  suggestion? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  made  no  suggestion.  But  I  think  it  is  an  essential  that  they 
must  have  higher  wages  by  some  means. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Either  by  organization  or  by  law? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Either  by  organization  or  by  law. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  proceed. 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  see  a  question  here  about  the  seasonal  occupations.  We  have 
a  great  deal  of  seasonal  labor  here,  and  seasonal  labor  with  women.  The 
canning  industry  begins  here  about  the  1st  of  June  with  the  asparagus  and  the 
spinach.  It  continues  until  the  frost  comes  in  December,  when  the  tomato  sea- 
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son  is  finished.  The  canning  of  fish  begins  about  the  middle  of  June,  of  the 
tuna  fish,  and  it  goes  to — is  a  full  season  until  about  the  1st  of  October,  and 
then  it  becomes  less  and  less.  Now,  during  this  time,  this  summer  season,  the 
laundry  people  have  told  me,  quite  a  number  of  them,  that  they  have  a  good 
deal  of  diiUciilty  in  keeping  help,  because  they  go  from  the  laundries  into  the 
canning  factories  to  work. 

The  wages  paid  are  various  in  the  canning  factories,  and  of  course  the  hours 
of  labor  are  unlimited.  The  smaller  canneries  work  as  nearly  as  they  can  1<» 
an  8-hour  day,  while  the  larger  cannery,  I  think,  makes  an  effort  to  keep  itself 
to  an  11-hour  day,  but  does  not  always  succeed  in  doing  so.  The  garment  trades 
here  complain  a  great  deal  of  the  lack  of  skill  of  the  women  in  that  work. 
They  say  they  have  hundreds  of  women  who  will  come  and  make  application 
for  work,  but  very  few  who  are  skilled  operators.  There  seems  to  be  very 
little  effort  being  made,  however,  to  train  skilled  operators.  And  all  through 
among  the  employing  class  of  this  city  is  the  cry  that  they  can't  get  efficient 
labor,  and  yet  they  all  will  tell  you  that  they  are  deluged  by  women  who  want 
..  and  who  are  not  actually  fitted  1'or  any  kind  of  work.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  should  be  apprentice  systems,  or  whether  it  should  be  vocational 
training,  or  what  is  necessary,  but  it  is  evidently  very  necessary  that  we  have 
something  here  by  which  women  may  become  more  skilled,  and  at  the  same 
time,  of  course,  be  paid  adequately  for  that  skill. 

\Ye  have  a  curious  institution  here  every  October,  I  think  it  is.  We  have 
what  we  rail  our  homeseekers'  excursions  which  brings  into  our  city,  so  the 
newspapers  say,  something  like  3<),<MR)  or  -10,0<)O  people  a  year.  Now,  these  are 
not  people  of  means.  They  are  not  this  limited  class  who  come  here  to  die. 
They  are  the  people,  the  working  jx'ople  who  come  here  with  some  little  money, 
and  it  is  very  interesting  in  talking  with  the  women  in  their  homes,  from  whom 
we  have  received  information.  They  come  out  here  with  a  little  money  ex- 
pecting to  get  work.  And  they  say  they  can  save  enough  money  back  East  to 
get  here,  but  they  have  great  difficulty  in  saving  enough  money  here  to  get. 
back.  And  many  of  them  come  out  here  hoping  to  get  work.  We  find  that  the 
amount  of  unemployment  in  this  city  is  very  great.  I  think  it  is  very  great  at 
the  present  time,  and  from  what  1  hear  from  the  stores  they  are  deluged  every 
day  with  women  who  desire  work.  The  protection  of  industrial  and  civil  rights. 
Of  course,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  protection  in  industrial  and  civil  rights  in 
California.  We.  have  the  8-hour  law  and  the  industrial  accident  commission, 
and  of  course  have  more  here  than  in  any  other  State.  And,  of  course,  we  be- 
lieve now  that  we  have  the  ballot  here  we  can  get  all  that  we  need. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  the  result  of  your  experience,  what 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  By  the  ballot  you  can  get  everything  you  need, 
you  think? 

Mrs.  Knsox.  Well,  if  we  were  organized  we  could. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  Now,  Mrs.  Kdson,  any  ronstrm-t  ive  suggestions  that  you 
could  offer,  first,  for  removing  friction  between  employers  and  employees. 

Mrs.  Knsox.   1  can't  answer  that. 

Chairman  WAI.SU.  What  menus  have  workers  here  for  insuring  improve- 
ments in  their  wages  and  working  conditions  as  rapidly  as  economic  conditions 
will  admit? 

Mrs.  Knsox.  There  are  absolutely  none.  There  is  no  method  by  which  the 
workers  can  gain  anything  by  themselves  in  Los  Angeles.  And  I  might  say  in 
passing  that  that  was  the  great  argument  with  me  for  the  establishment  of  the 
minimum  wage  for  women,  the  fact  that  I  was  hopeless  that  anything  could 
be  done  here  in  the  south  to  organize  the  women  into  trade  unions  by  which 
they  could  help  themselves.  It  is  a  very  curious  condition  that  exists  here. 
The  workers  of  this  community,  I  think,  have  more  prejudice  of  organized 
labor  than  the  employers  themselves.  In  going  about  in  trying  to  get  informa- 
tion I  find  that  they  look  upon  me  with  a  great  deal  of  suspicion,  they  think 
that  I  am  a  walking  delegate,  the  women  themselves,  and  I  have  to  assure  them 
that  I  am  a  representative  of  the  State  before  I  can  get  them  to  give  me  any 
confidences. 

So  you  see  that  what  I  might  term  the  Los  Angeles  Times  poison  has  perme- 
ated clear  into  the  working  class  itself  against  organization,  so  I  know  of 
nothing  that  can  remove  this  friction  between  employers  and  employees  except 
a  better  understanding.  And  I  don't  know  how  you  are  going  to  get  that. 
When  I  see  such  men  as  were  on  the  stand  the  last  few  days,  employers,  and 
those  men  whom  I  know  to  be  absolutely  upright  and  splendid  men  in  their 
own  personal  relations — with  such  an  absolute  nouunderstaudiug — why,  it  is 
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painful ;  and  when  I  see  here  that  the  workers  seem  to  have  very  little  under- 
standing of  their  employers'  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  a  very  hopeless 
.situation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  methods  have  you  observed  that  might  be  employed 
to  insure  the  worker  a  just  proportion  of  the  product  of  his  labor  in  an  in- 
dustry ? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Why,  I  think 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  anything  you  know  of  except  organization  as  it 
has  been  developed  here? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  think  that  is  the  first  thing.  I  think,  first,  organization ;  then, 
if  that  is  a  failure,  I  believe  in  State  intervention — and  I  hope  that  we  can  have 
some  kinds  of  boards  of  mediation  that  can  help  these  situations. 

But  my  first  belief  is  in  thorough  organization  of  both  sides.  And  then  I 
also  believe  in  the  establishment  of  minimum  wages  for  women,  and  the  con- 
trol of  their  working  conditions  as  far  as  possible,  because  I  don't  believe 
they  can  ever  be  efficient  or  thoroughly  organized  in  this  community,  which 
has  such  a  floating  population.  They  do  not  have  a  keen  sense  of  solidarity 
or  esprit  cle  corps. 

Chairman  AVALSH.  What  is  the  fair  living  wage  for  an  independent  woman 
in  Los  Angeles;  that  is,  one  without  any  assistance? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Well,  Mr.  Walsh,  I  don't  know.  We  are  making  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  living  and  working  conditions  of  women  in  this  community.  Our 
data  is  entirely  untabulated,  and  I  would  not  care  to  express  an  opinion  until 
I  have  more  definite  data  from  which  to  draw  my  conclusions.  Of  course,  I 
have  my — I  know  what  it  costs  to  eat,  and  I  know  what  it  costs  to  get  room. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  give  us  those — sketch  those  to  us  as  definitely  as 
you  can — what  it  costs  a  girl  to  live,  what  it  costs  her  for  her  board,  her  eat- 
ing, what  it  costs  her  for  her  clothing,  for  amusements,  approximately,  for 
medical  attention — medicines. 

Mrs.  BOSON*  I  could  only  say  this:  That  I  know  that  a  woman  in  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  can  not  get  an  adequate  room  for  less  than  $2.50  to  $3  a  week. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  kind  of  a  room — now  what  would  she  get 
for  $2  a  week? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  She  would  get  a  room  probably  within  walking  distance  of  her 
occupation.  She  would  have  electric  light  in  it  and  possibly  a  gas  plate.  She 
would  have  to  pay  for  her  gas  extra.  And  they  frequently  use  that  for  heat- 
ing. The  lodging  houses  of  this  community  are  not  heated,  and  they  frequently 
have  little  contrivances  on  their  gas  plates  by  \vhich  the  room  itself  may  be 
heated.  I  notice,  in  looking  over  the  schedules,  that  the  women  put  their  gas 
bill  anywhere  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  a  month.  So  you  know  that  they  must 
use  a  good  deal  of  gas  for  the  sake  of  keeping  warm.  They  have  no  bathrooms, 
except  the  public  bathroom  of  the  lodging  house.  Some  have  running  water  in 
the  rooms  and  some  don't.  Of  course  there  is  no  parlor.  The  rooms  are  all 
very  plainly  furnished,  very  barely  furnished,  you  might  say,  and  there  is 
nothing  homelike  or  comfortable  about  them.  If  you  go  out  farther  in  the 
community,  if  you  go  out  farther  into  the  residence  district,  a  woman  can  get 
a  room  probably  for  $2  a  week  or  $10  a  month,  but  then  she  will  have  to  pay 
her  car  fare  of  10  cents  a  day  to  get  to  her  work,  which,  of  course,  brings  her 
room  rent  up  again. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  very  lowest  she  can  escape  with  is  $2.50  for  a  room 
such  as  you  have  described? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Yes;  I  haven't  seen  anybody  who  would  give  in  her  schedules 
less  than  $10  a  month  for  the  cost  of  room  rent,  and  it  is  not  comfortable. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  for  food? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Why,  there,  to  me  it  is  appalling  the  amount  of  food,  the  small 
amount  of  food,  that  women  seem  to  live  upon.  I  have  seen  the  estimate  put 
as  low  as  $3  a  week  for  the  cost  of  food.  I  have  seen  a  few  who  even  put  it 
down  to  $2.50;  but  that  is  not  adequate  and  proper  nourishment.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  nourished  on  that.  It  means  that  cafeteria  food,  15  or  20  cents  a 
meal  for  dinner ;  they  frequently  cook  their  own  breakfast,  and,  if  they  are  too 
tired  to  go  into  a  cafeteria,  they  go  home  and  take  something  from  the  delica- 
tessen on  the  way  and  take  it  home  and  eat  it  before  they  go  to  bed. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  But  that  is  existence  instead  of  living? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  It  is  existence. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Mrs.  Edson  has  not  touched  clothing  yet 

Chairman  AVALSH.  How  much  was  the  clothing? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  It  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  things  that  we  have. 
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Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  How  much  was  the  food  item? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Three  dollars  is  the  minimum. 

Mrs.  EDSOX.  I  would  say  that  $3  is  the  minimum  for  food,  nothing  hut  food. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  That  is  $3,  and  $2.50 — $5.50  for  food   and  room? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Food  and  room,  nothing  else. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  gas  at  least  25  cents,  on  the  estimate  that 
you  gave  by  the  month? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  That  doesn't  include  anything  except  just  those  two  items. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Laundry  75  cents  a  week? 

Mrs.  EDSOX.  Many  of  them  do  their  laundry  themselves  in  their  room. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  adds  to  the  gas  charge? 

Mrs.  EDSOX.  That  adds  to  the  gas  charge.  Sometimes  they  have  the  right 
to  use  the  hath  room  for  that  purpose.  I  am  telling  you  now  about  the  con- 
ditions ;  I  am  not  telling  you  what  I  think  ought  to  be. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  If  they  don't  do  the  laundry,  Mr.  Bonfilio's  estimate  Avas 
75  cents  a  week  for  laundry.  Could  they  put  it  any  cheaper  than  that? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  No;  I  don't  think  so.  Some  of  the  laundries  themselves  allow 
the  women  who  are  working  in  the  laundries  to  have  their  work  done  there 
at  half  rates,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Commissioner  GARKKTSON.  But  the  average  working  woman  has  no  such 
favor  as  that? 

Mrs.  EDSOX.  No. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  Now,  clothing. 

Mrs.  EDSOX.  One  of  the  interesting  things  we  find  is  that  they  haven't  had 
any  since  they  came  to  Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  WAT  sir.  Any  what? 

Mrs.  EDSOX.  They  haven't  had  any  new  clothing  since  they  came  to  Los 
Angeles. 

Chairman  WAI. SIT.  Any  ne\v  clothing? 

Mrs.  EDSOX.  Without  any  poking  at  all,  that  is  the  common  thing  we  find 
that  is  being  brought  by  our  investigators  to  us:  "We  haven't  bought  any 
Hollies  since  wo  h:\ve  been  in  Los  AngHos." 

Commissioner  C.AKKI-TSOX.  They  have  worn  the  stock  that  they  had  prior  to 
that  time? 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  Now,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  minimum  cost  for 
a  woman  to  lie  clothed  decently  and  fairly  to  go  out  into  the  community,  and 
go  to  ?ind  from  her  work? 

.Mrs.  EDSOX.  T  can't  make  any  estimate.  Mr.  AYalsh.  I  haven't  thought  that 
out. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  Tins  anybody  thought  it  out  in  Los  Angeles  what  it  costs 
a  woman  to  live? 

Mrs.  EDSOX.  Xo  :  bur  we  are  having  great  difficulty  in  making  people  think 
it  out.  One  of  the  things  our  commission  is  trying  to  do  is  to  get  the  employers 
of  this  community  to  make  estimates  of  what  they  think  it  costs  a  woman  to 
live,  and  we  are  not  having  any  success  in  getting  replies  to  those  estimates. 
We  are  sending  blanks  and  jisking  them  to  fill  them  out,  just  as  we  are  sending 
to  the  women  themselves. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  estimate  now  so  far  leaves  $1.50  a  week  for  cloth- 
ing, medicines,  amusements,  and  necessary  toilet  articles? 

Mrs.  EDSOX.  I  think  that  you  will  find  that  the  altitude  of  a  large  number 
of  employers  is  this,  they  don't  seem  to  understand  that  women  have  to  work. 
They  seem  to  think  that  women  are  working  just  for  the  sake  of  independence 
or  to  make  pin  money,  or  to  help  out  a  little  at  home,  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  opinion  of  many  employers  that  women  are  really  working  either  for 
themselves  or  for  the  support  of  other  people. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  there  large  numbers  of  women  employed  in  Los 
Angeles  for  that  reason,  to  support  themselves? 

Mrs.  EDSOX.  Oh,  a  large  number.  It  is  most  pathetic  to  find  the  number  of 
middle-aged  women  that  we  have  here  in  industry,  middle-aged  and  over,  who 
have  come  out  here  with  sick  children,  or  with  a  sick  husband,  and  who  just 
gets  anything  she  can  get  to  do.  We  find  those  classes  largely  in  the  laundry 
business,  those  women  who  are  unskilled  that  are  not  able  to  get  into  the  other 
trades.  We  have  them  in  every  industry. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that  a  retail  clerks'  organiza- 
tion well  organized  would  improve  conditions  in  dry-goods  stores? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Yes;  I  think  that  organization  is  good  for  everybody. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Generally  speaking,  are  the  wages  in  the  dry-goods  stores 
satisfactory  and  high  without  the  existence  or  necessity  of  a^retail  clerks' 
organization? 

INIrs.  EDSON.  Will  you  put  that  again;  I  don't  think  I  understand  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  Los  Angeles  are  the  wages  in  the  dry-goods  stores 
now  satisfactory  and  high  \viihout  the  existence  of  a  retail  clerks'  organization? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  They  are  getting  higher  every  day.  Whether  a  retail  clerks' 
association  would  he  of  material  benefit  or  not,  I  don't  know.  They  haven't 
been  very  successful  in  other  places,  any  more  successful  than  they  have  been 
here.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  wages  in  Los  Angeles  of  the  retail  dry-goods 
establishments  are  increasing  every  day  all  along  the  line. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  stated  heretofore  what  you  think  are  the 
factors  that  enter  into  that,  I  believe? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  largely  public  opinion. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  think  that  the  broad-minded,  progressive  employers 
could  by  cooperation  among  themselves  raise  the  labor  standards  and  wages 
irrespective  of  organization  by  the  workers? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  not? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Why,  I  don't  think  anybody  can  do  anything  for  everybody 
else.  I  think  both  sides  must  be  represented.  They  know  what  they  want; 
the  owners  and  the  people  who  work  know  what  they  want  just  as  well  as  the 
other  people,  and  they  should  be  represented  on  the  council  board. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  would  like  to  repeat  the  same  question,  Mrs. 
Edson. 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Instead  of  the  word  "could,"  I  would  substitute 
"  would  "  ;  would  they  do  it? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Why,  I  think  that  is  rather  an  unfair  question. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Don't  answer  it  then. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Let  us  have 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  minute,  Mr.  O'Connell,  I  want  to  finish  this.  Now, 
is  there  any  other  statement  that  you  would  like  to  make,  Mrs.  Edson,  that 
you  think  would  aid  us  in  our  inquiry  here  that  had  not  been  elicited  by  the 
specific  questions  asked  you? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Yes,  Mr.  Walsh. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  add  it. 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  haven't  heard  anybody  say  anything  here  about  the  ques- 
tion of  the  large  number  of  Mexicans  that  we  have  in  this  community.  We 
have  our  own  immigration  problem  here,  and  it  is  the  Russians,  the  Italians, 
and  the  Mexicans.  Last  year  when  we  had  our  great  season  of  unemployment 
and  so  much  distress,  we  found  that  it  was  largely  complicated  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. Now,  they  are  working  at  purely  seasonal  industries.  They  work  in 
the  beet  fields,  which  don't  take  over  seven  months  a  year.  They  do  the  con- 
struction work,  and  they  are  brought  back — the  construction  work  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  railways  and  in  all  kinds  of  places.  As  soon  as  the  rains 
come,  why  of  course  these  people  from  the  fields  and  from  the  roads  and  from 
the  construction  work  come  into  this  city.  They  are  paid  very  inadequately 
when  they  are  employed.  The  railroads  have  brought  them  here  at  a  price 
of  $1.25  a  day.  I  understand  it  is  something  more  now.  But  the  wage 
paid  before  these  two  last  seasons  of  unemployment  was  $1.25  a  day  by  the 
construction  companies  to  these  Mexican  people.  They  were  brought  here 
from  El  Paso,  and  we  believe  absolutely  against  the  Federal  laws.  And  I 
think  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  this  community  if  you  would  look 
np  the  importation  of  Mexicans  into  southern  California.  We  find  that  it  is 
one  of  our  very  serious  problems. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  mean  in  violation  of  the  contract  labor  law? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  it  is  that,  because  they  seem  to  get  around 
it;  but  it  is  possibly  a  violation  because  they  are  brought  here  in  carload  lots 
from  El  Paso,  and  men  go  across  the  line  and  promise  them  $1.25  if  they  will 
come  over,  which  is  more  in  American  money,  of  course.  And  they  come  here 
and  they  complicate  our  industrial  problem  in  every  way.  Their  methods  of 
living  are  bad.  And  when  these  great  times  of  unemployment  come,  they  are 
a  charge  upon  this  community. 

I  was  anxious  to  have  you  hear  what  Dr.  Milbank  Johnson,  commissioner 
of  charities,  had  to  say  about  the  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  and  its  charitable  organizations  last  year  in  caring  for  these 
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people.  I  understand  that  r»4  per  cent  of  all  the  relief  given  during  our  period 
of  unemployment  was  given  to  this  one  class  of  people,  and  it  was  because  they 
were  so  inadequately  paid  that  they  had  nothing  to  take  care  of  themselves 
when  these  hard  times  came  on.  And  we  find  these  women  in  the  canneries — 
I  am  Talking  about  the  women  of  these  people — and  throughout  our  unskilled 
industrial  pursuits.  They  are  the  people  that  accept  the  low  wages  and  make 
no  protest  against  them.  We  would  like  to  have  you  stop  some  of  our  glitter- 
ing advertisements,  too,  that  bring  people  out  here. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  Now,  say,  there  has  been  some  expressions  both  ways  as 
to  whether  or  not  these  advertisements  appear  to  be  specially  designed,  or  at 
least  to  have  the  special  effect  of  bringing  workers  expecting  to  get  employ- 
ment here.  We  are  not  able,  of  course,  to  go  over  all  of  the  advertisements, 
and  I  wish  you  would  give  us  your  epitome  of  the  purport  of  those  advertise- 
ments as  affecting  industry  alone. 

Mrs.  Knsox.  I  don't  think  that  it  makes  any  difference  whether  they  are 
designed  to  be  read  by  certain  classes  or  by  the  working  people  or  not  They 
are  read  by  all  people.  And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  are  coming 
here  in  large  numbers,  expecting  to  get  our  high  wages,  expecting  to  get,  just 
as  Mr.  Gore  said  the  other  day,  the  condition  under  which  he  came  here, 
for  I  lie  health  of  his  family.  And  we  believe  that,  these  homeseekers'  excur- 
sions bring  numbers  of  people  into  this  community  under  false  pretences. 

In  answer  to  this  question  of  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  that  may 
arise,  I  should  think  from  the  evidence  that  has  been  before  this  commis- 
sion here,  that  one  of  the  things  that  is  necessary  in  this  particular  com- 
munity is  responsible  leadership  of  both  sides.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  working  people  throughout  California,  with  organized  labor,  and 
I  have  been  peculiarly  impressed  with  the  conditions  that  exist,  for  instance 
in  the  city  of  San  Jose,  in  the  building  trades.  There  they  seem  to  have  a  most 
stable  condition  and  very  high  wages.  One  of  the  men  that  is  on  our  commis- 
sion is  Mr.  Walter  Mathewson,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Building  Trades  Council 
of  the  City  of  San  Jose.  When  Mr.  Mathewson  was  appointed  to  our  commis- 
sion he  was  given  a  banquet  by  the  merchants  and  the  bankers  and  the  im- 
port ant  people  of  that  community.  Mr.  Mathewson  had  .just  gone  through  a 
lieive  strike  there  by  which  the  painters  had  succeeded  in  forcing  a  $5  a  day 
minimum.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  succeeded  in  winning  this  battle, 
these  larire  employers  of  the  city  of  San  Jose  had  the  great  respect  for  this 
man.  so  that  they  gave  him  the  honor  of  a  public  banquet  in  recognition  of  his 
appointment  on  this  industrial  welfare  commission. 

Now.  I  simply  state  that  as  a  contrast  to  the  employers  of  this  community. 
They  give  the  leaders  no  incentive  at  all.  as  I  can  see,  to  be  one  of  them,  and 
to  try  to  understand  their  side  of  the  problem.  I  believe  that  if  we  had  a  little 
better  spirit  of  that  kind  in  his  community,  a  little  better  understanding,  it 
would  certainly  work  to  the  bent-lit  of  this  entire  community. 

Chairman  Wu.sir.  Mr.  Wein^tock  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Directly  in  line.  Mrs.  Kd^on,  with  what  you  have 
.lust  been  saying  as  illustrating  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  San  Jose,  tho 
cordial  relationship  existing  between  the  representatives  of.  the  workers  and 
the  employers,  is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  if  that  condition  and  the  condition 
that  we  found  prevailing  in  a  certain  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  which  for 
your  information  I  shall  recite  briefly — if  that  condition  could  be  made  the 
common  condition,  that  much  of  this  friction  and  much  of  this  ill  will  and 
bitterness  and  animosity  between  the  employing  class  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  workers  could  be  removed? 

For  example:  There  appeared  before  this  commission  at  its  Philadelphia 
hearing,  among  others,  the  representatives  of  the  glass  blowers'  union  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  glass  blowers  employers'  association  on  the  other  hand.  Tho 
representatives  of  the  glass  blowers  employers'  association  went  on  the  witness 
stand  and  was  asked  this  question:  "  Do  you  recognize  and  deal  with  organized 
labor V"  He  answer,  "Yes."  "Do  you  enter  into  agreements  with  organized 
labor?"  "Yes."  "How  do  you  do  it?"  "We  have  our  little  conferences 
annually  and  agree  upon  the  terms  and  the  conditions  and  then  sign  them." 
The  question  was  put,  "  If  a  dispute  arose  between  the  conferences  how  is  that 
dispute  settled?"  He  answered,  saying,  "We  call  for  Mr.  Hayes,  the  president 
of  the  Workers'  Union,  and  we  put  it  up  to  him."  "  Then  what?  "  "  He  decides." 
"Then  what?"  "We  accept  the  decision."  The  question  was  put:  "Do  you 
mean  to  tell  this  commission  that  the  employers  accept  the  sole  decision  of  the 
president  of  the  Workers'  Union?  "  He  an.su  ered,  "  Ye*."  The  question  was 
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asked:  "Well,  how  does  that  happen?"  The  answer:  "Because  we  have  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  integrity,  in  the  fairness,  and  in  the  justice  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Workers'  Union.  We  know  that  he  looks  at  the  situation  not 
through  one  eye  but  through  both  eyes,  and  we  have  always  found  his  judg- 
ments fair  and  reasonable,  and  we  have  accepted  them."  Now,  if  that  condition 
could  be  developed  anywhere,  do  you  think  it  would  be  one  of  the  solutions  of 
this  conflict  between 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  certainly  think  it  would. 

Commissioner  AVEINSTOQK.  Between  labor  and  capital? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  think  that  same  condition  existed  in  San  Francisco  after  their 
great  teamsters'  strike.  Probably  they  had — of  course — a  terrific  time  at  that 
time,  but  I  have  talked  to  employers  in  San  Francisco  who  tell  me  that  they 
were  always  willing  to  take  McLaughlin's  word;  that  he  was  eminently  fair. 
I  believe  if  our  labor  leaders  could  be  developed  in  any  particular  community,  if 
the  employers  themselves  would  cooperate  with  labor  and  not  try  to  beat  it 
clown 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK. -From  that  point  of  view,  Mrs.  Edson,  I  gather  that 
your  judgment  is,  it  is,  to  u?e  a  colloquial  expression,  up  to  organized  labor  to 
collect  for  their  representatives  men  who  will  inspire  confidence  on  the  part  of 
their  employees  in  their  fairness  and  in  their  integrity? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Not  entirely.  I  think  it  is  partially  that  and  partially  it  is  up 
to  the  employer  to  meet  these  men  in  .a  friendly  spirit,  help  them  to  develop 
themselves.  I  think  those  things  can  never  be  done  by  nothing  but  strife  and 
fighting.  I  think  we  all  can  grow  by  cooperation. 

Commissioner  WEIN STOCK.  You  mentioned  something  awhile  ago  about  a 
bonus  system  connected  with  the  laundries.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  just 
tell  us  what  that  is? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  do  not  know  what  their  terms  are,  Mr.  Weinstock,  but  the 
manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Laundry  told  me  that  they  had — I  asked  him  if 
this  minimum  set  by  the  laundries  was  the  utmost  that  the  women  could  get. 
And  he  said,  "  Not  by  any  means."  On  their  mangles  they  have  six  women 
on  a  shift,  and  they  have  a  bonus  on  the  work,  and  after  a  certain  amount  the 
women  were  paid  all  above  that  amount  a  bonus,  but  he  would  not  tell  me 
what  the  amount  wras.  He  said  that  was  a  trade  secret.  Just  how  it  works, 
I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  mean  a  sort  of  premium  on  higher  efficiency? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Even  with  the  so-called  exorbitant  wage  that  the  unions  de- 
mand the  laundry  owners  gain,  through  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  themselves, 
and  they  are  able  to  pay  them  a  bonus  system  over  and  above  the  minimum 
set  by  the  union. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Has  the  welfare  commission  been  able,  for  com- 
parative purposes,  to  get  at  the  actual  cost  of  production,  I  will  call  it,  in  the 
laundry  business  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Los  Angeles?  What  I  mean  is  this, 
to  make  it  clearer:  I  suppose  the  way  to  get  at  the  cost  of  production  would 
be  to  take  the  total  number  of  pieces,  the  garments  that  have  been  handled  by 
the  industry  collectively  in  a  community;  then  the  gross  pay  roll  for  the 
corresponding  period  that  had  been  used  in  the  community  and  by  dividing 
one  into  the  other  it  would  give  us  the  cost  per  piece.  Now,  has  that  been 
done  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  cost  of  production  is  more  or  less  in 
Los  Angeles  than  it  is  in  San  Francisco? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  We  have  not  taken  up  any  of  these  industries  as  a  separate 
industry  except  in  conference  when  we  started.  We  expect,  just  as  soon  as  our 
tabulations  are  complete,  to  call  wage  boards ;  and,  of  course,  those  things  will 
be  tabulated  at  that  time.  But  we  have  not  at  this  time  that  data. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  It  is  very  important  for  this  commission  to  know 
whether  higher  wages  mean  higher  cost. 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Not  at  all. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact  it  is  admitted 
that  despite  the  fact  that  the  wages  in  the  textile  industry  are  higher  than 
any  in  America,  the  cost  of  production  is  lower  than  anywhere  due  to  the 
higher  efficiency  of  the  American  worker  and  the  labor-saving  devices  used.  It 
would  be  of  value  to  this  commission  if  your  commission  will  take  the  trouble 
to  do  or  to  find  out  the  actual  cost 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Labor  cost  versus  wages ;  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes;  so  that  we  can  tell  definitely  whether  the 
higher  wage  paid  in  San  Francisco  means  really  higher  cost,  or  whether  d 
the  higher  wage  the  cost  is  less  than  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Mrs.  EDSOX.  We  have  had  very  little  knowledge  in  the  matter.  We  find  the 
employers  know  very  little  about  labor  cost.  They  don't  seem  to  know  what 
it  means  at  all. 

Commissioner  WTEIX  STOCK.  Now,  if  it  is  true  that  the  efficiency  in  Los  An- 
geles among  the  Los  Angeles  workers  is  higher  as  some  would  make  us  believe 
it  is,  despite  the  lower  wage;  and  if  it  is  also  true,  as  was  pointed  out  in  your 
hearing,  doubtless  by  Mr.  Bonfilio,  that  the  Asiatics  are  very  keen  competitors 
in  the  industry — if  those  two  statements  are  facts,  then  would  this  not 
follow :  That  if  you  raise  the  wage  here  to  the  San  Francisco  basis,  would  the 
laundry  people  not  be  working  directly  into  the  hands  of  their  Asiatic  competi- 
tors by  making  it  still  more  difficult  for  the  white  worker  successfully  to 
compete  with  the  Asiatics? 

Mrs.  EDSOX.  What  I  said  must  have  given  the  wrong  impression  from  what 
I  wanted  to  convey.  The  impression  that  I  wanted  to  convey  and  what  I 
believe  to  be  true  is  that  the  organization  of  the  workers  of  San  Francisco  has 
resulted  in  efficiency.  That  is  the  cause  of  efficiency. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  You  think  that  the  organization  is  the  cause  and 
efficiency  is  the  effect? 

Mrs.  Eusox.  I  certainly  think  it  is. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  not  efficiency  the  cause  and  organization  the 
effect? 

Mrs.  Ensox.  No;  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  get  the  organization 
in  the  laundry  industry  alone  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  whole  workers  are  unorganized  here,  while  in  San  Francisco  the 
whole  working  class  is  organized,  and  by  the  use  of  the  boycott,  the  picket,  and 
the  different  elements  of  industrial  warfare  that  they  have  there,  they  are  able 
to  keep  up  other  labor  organizations.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  get, 
as  under  our  present  conditions,  the  labor  organization  in  this  community,  to 
get  the  laundries  organized  in  this  community  as  they  are  in  San  Francisco. 
That  is  my  reason  for  minimum-wage  legislation. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Well,  do  you  believe  that  it  is  the  interests  of  the 
woman  worker,  for  example,  that  if  the  State  should  intervene  and  fix  tho 
minimum  wage 

Mrs.  Enso.x.  I  think  it  is.     I  think  it  is  her  only  hope. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Then,  if  you  believe  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  female  workers  for  the  State  to  intervene  in  fixing  a  minimum  wage,  then 
is  there  not  force  in  the  contention  made  by  organized  labor  in  opposing  that 
very  thing  on  the  ground  that  if  the  State,  as  it  has  done  in  California,  fixes 
the  hours  for  women  and  will  also  fix  the  minimum  wage  for  women,  what 
need  is  there  for  the  women  to  organize,  to  establish  labor  unions?  Why 
should  they  burden  themselves  with  the  cost  of  supporting  labor  unions  if  the 
State  dues  all  for  them  that  they  ask? 

Mrs.  Enso.x.  If  I  believed  that  the  women  themselves  could  get  organization, 
I  should  not  feel  that,  the  question  of  the  minimum-wage  legislation  was  so 
)ie«-e«;n-y.  r.ut  it  is  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  situation  that  we  have 
to  face,  particularly  here  in  the  South,  of  transitory  labor,  of  the  youth  of 
most  of  the  women  workers,  and,  of  course,  their  helpless  condition,  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  are  ever  likely  to  organize.  And  I  do  not  think  that  women 
will  ever  organize  very  much  except  in  the  trade  in  which  men  are  also  organized. 
And  for  that  reason  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  this  country  that  wo 
have  minimum-wage  legislation.  I  believe,  however,  that  trade-union  organi- 
zation will  result  or  is  going  to  result  in  some  kind  of  an  organization  of  the 
women  workers.  I  can  not  see  how  it  can  help  doing  so.  It  has  done  so  every 
(»rher  place.  And  I  am  hopeful  it  will  result  here  in  some  way  when  we  come 
to  call  our  wages  boards,  and  that  it  will  necessitate  some  kind  of  organization 
of  The  women  workers  themselves. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Then,  you  differ  from  .most  of  the  labor  representa- 
tives in  California,  who  contend  that  the  minimum  wage  will  discourage  or- 
ganization. Your  contention  is  just  the  opposite,  then,  that  you  believe  the 
minimum  wage  fixed  by  the  State  will  encourage  organization. 

Mrs.  Ensox.  I  believe  it  will,  because  it  has  done  so  in  England  and  in 
other  places  where  they  were  unorganized. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Is  that  because  your  welfare  commission  can  not 
very  well  deal  with  individuals  and  must  deal  with  bodies  organized? 

Mrs.  Ensox.  Certainly.  Our  law  requires  wo  have  wage  boards  of  employers 
and  employees.  How  are  we  to  get  our  representative  employees,  unless  they  are 
organized,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  think  it  means  organization. 
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Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Then,  the  labor  organizations  are  mistaken  in 
their  idea? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  State  intervention  will  not  minimize  organi- 
zation? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  think  not. 

Commissioner  WKIN STOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  O'Counell  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  am  not  sure,  Mrs.  Edson,  that  I  got  your  su. 
lion  right  in  the  matter  of  organized  labor  educating  a  different  type  of  leaders. 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  didn't  say  it  just  that  way.  I  said  recognition  more  particu- 
larly of  the  leaders. 

( 'oiniuissioner  o'CoxxELL.  I  know  you  spoke  of  recognition  of  them,  but  in 
order  to  bring  that  about  it  would,  require  some  sort  of  different  type  of 
education. 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  didn't  say  that,  Mr.  O'Connell.  That  is  not  what  I  mean,  if 
I  did  say  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  I  got  the  conversation  between  you  and  Mr. 
Weinstock  correctly,  we  got  our  labor  leaders  down  here  for  losing  their  jobs. 

Mrs.  EDSON.  What  is  that? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  We  have  got  our  labor  leaders  down  here  for  losing 
their  jobs.  What  I  want  to  get  at  was,  take  the  same 

Mrs.  EDSON.  If  you  will  force  me,  Mr.  O'Connell,  I  think  we  have  had  some 
false  labor  leaders  in  Los  Angeles. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  don't  mean  to  confine  it  to  Los  'Angeles.  You 
have  false  labor  leaders,  you  say? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  think  so.  They  think  so  themselves,  for  they  put  some  of  them 
out  because  they  were  false  leaders. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  think  that  same  thing  would  apply  to  the 
leaders,  the  officers,  the  business  agents,  of  the  manufacturers'  association? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  human  nature — every  place  we  have 
false  leaders. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  same  rule  might  apply 

Mrs.  EDSON.  To  the  women  movement,  to  any  movement. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  make  a  personal  visit  to  the  stores — the  de- 
partment stores  and  other  stores? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  are  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  stores,  the 
arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  the  clerks? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  It  depends  upon  the  stores,  of  course.  Some  of  our  more  modern 
stores  have  everything  that  is  necessary;  some  of  the  older  stores  are  still  in 
very  bad  condition.  But  there  seems  to  be  an  effort  being  made  to  meet  and 
keep  up  with  the  public  demand.  We  have  no  law  in  California  on  our  statut  • 
books  that  gives  us  any  power  whatever  to  control  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
workshops  or  factories,  except  when  it  comes  to  dampness  and  bad  odors,  abso- 
lute questions  of  plumbing.  That  is  the  only  power  we  have  that  is  any  Sfat  • 
power.  We  have  absolutely  no  power  in  demanding  fire  protection.  But  when 
we  need  anything  of  that  kind  we  apply  to  our  city  fire  department,  and  have 
succeeded  in  getting  all  the  fire  protection  we  need.  Of  course  the  city  is  ;t  new 
city,  and  we  are  new  and  the  sanitary  conditions  are  unusually  good. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  there  perfect  segregation  of  the  lavatory  ar- 
rangements ? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Yes;  absolute  segregation.     That  is  included  in  our  State  law. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  the  stores  furnish  seats  for  the  girls V 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Yes.  That  is  also  a  State  law.  The  great  difficulty  we  have  is 
not  from  the  general  management.  It  does  seem  to  be  that  we  have  had  to 
take  the  matter  up  a  great  many  times ;  for  instance,  go  to  a  department  man- 
ager. He  seems  to  feel  if  the  girls  are  seated  it  don't  look  as  though  they  were 
doing  as  much  business  as  they  would  like. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  the  seats  are  used. 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Yes ;  the  seats  are  used  in  most  all  the  stores,  in  some  of  the  stores 
with  greater  freedom  than  others.  I  have  found  by  taking  the  matter  up  with 
the  general  manager  of  the  stores  and  the  department  managers  that  it  is  largely 
local;  that  the  department  manager  has  the  prejudice,  and  although  he  does  not 
tell  the  girl  not  to  sit,  she  knows  from  the  way  lie  looks  he  doesn't  care  to  have 
her  sit,  I  have  had  to  take  it  up  with  the  general  managers  of  the  store,  and 
they  have  given  general  orders  to  be  posted. 
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Commissioner  O'COXXKLL.  These  canneries,  have  you  made  a  personal  investi- 
gation of  the  canneries V 

Mrs.  KDSOX.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Commissioner  o'CoxxKu..  What  are  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  canneries? 

Mrs.  KDSOX.  Well,  we  have  a  curious  situation  in  southern  California.  We 
have  a  great  many  independent — small  independent  canneries.  In  the  com- 
munity about  Pomona,  one  at  Pasadena,  and  we  have  several  in  Los  Angeles, 
one  that  we  consider  an  eyesore  to  tire  community — it  employs  a  large  number  of 
immigrant  people,  and  they  absolutely  refuse  to  provide  proper  sitting  facilities. 
They  have  an  archaic  method  that  they  must  have  their  women  stand  at  the 
table  to  do  the  cutting.  They  have  two  in  San  Francisco  and  one  at  San  Jose. 
There  the  women  were  all  seated  in  a  most  comfortable  way.  and  the  curious 
thing  is  that  the  manager  of  the  San  Jose  cannery  and  the  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  cannery  were  brothers.  One  let  the  women  sit  and  the  other  made 
ihem  stand. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKLL.  Is  that  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles? 

Mrs.  Euso.x.  The  principal  canneries  are  at  San  Francisco.  In  our  Los  An- 
geles cannery.  like  the  San  Francisco  cannery,  the  women  don't  sit.  I  talked 
with  some  of  the  women,  and  while  the  management  provided  stools  for  them 
to  sit  on.  they  refused  to  sit  because  they  were  so  uncomfortable  on  account  of 
tin-  extreme  height  of  the  tables  that  they  could  not  get  any  speed  to  their  work, 
so  they  would  stand. 

Commissioner  o'Coxxm.i..  How  many  women  are  employed  in  this  large  can- 
nery V 

Mrs.  KDSON.  It  varies;  they  employ  up  to  two  or  three  hundred  women  at  the 
height  of  the  season. 

Commissioner  <>VON.NKU..  Are  proper  facilities  provided  for  the  segregation 
of  the  toilet  facilities? 

Mrs.  KDSON.  I  h;.v«-  found  the  segregation  is  all  right,  but  they  are  very  inade- 
quate. I  have  labored  t«»  get  them  to  put  in  one  extra  lavatory. 

Commissioner  ( >'Cox\i:i.i..    What  wages  do  the  women  get? 

Mrs.  KDSON.   It  varies  all  the  way  from  7.~i  cents  to  XL'  and  *.">  a  day. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLI..  Arc  there  families — father,  wife,  and  children — 
working  there,  whole  families? 

Mrs.  KDSOX.  They  do  not  employ  any  children  here  now  in  that  particular  can- 
nery. They  have  a  sign  up  that  no  one  under  18  years  is  allowed  to  work,  and 
I  don't  think  they  take  anybody  if  they  know  they  are  under  18  years  of  age. 
We  have  very  little  child  labor  here.  We  have  a  little  of  it  during  the  summer 
sea.son.  when  the  vacation  permits  are  allowed,  and  there  are  some  canneries 
where  there  are  some  of  the  children  working  under  these  permits. 

Commissioner  <)'( 'ON  \KI.I  .  Is  there  any  examination  made  of  the  women  as  to 
their  hands,  keeping  them  in  perfect  condition? 

Mrs.  KDSOX.   None  whatever. 

Commissioner  <>VO\NI.U.    You  found  them  with  cuts  and  sores? 

Mrs.  KDSOX.  Well,  one  of  the  women  I  know  went  into  one  of  the  canneries 
here  and  worked  for  a  week',  and  her  hands  became  very  much  cut  up  and  sore. 
A  woman  told  her  to  go  and  work  in  the  tomato  cannery,  as  they  heal  sores. 

Commissioner  O'CoxxKi.i..   Heal   sores? 

Mrs.  KDSON.   Yes. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKI.I..  1  >o  they  have  any  accommodations  there  for  the 
women  to  change  their  clothing  when  they  come,  from  the  street  garb  to  the 
working  clothes? 

Mrs.  KDSOX.  A  very  inadequate  room  right  next  the  toilet  where  the  women 
may  hang  their  clothing.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  this.  As  you  know  the  women 
of  that  class  work  up  until  childbirth,  and  there  are  very  often  some  very 
pathetic  things  among  the  immigrants,  working  long  hours  on  their  feet,  anil 
they  had  to  be  taken  home. 

Commissioner  O'COXNKLL.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Prof.  Commons  wants  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Your  statement  about  the  retail  stores,  is  that 
generally  true  of  the  large  department  stores,  what  you  say  about  them? 

Mrs.  KDSOX.  Our  larger  stores  in  this  coumunity  {ire  really  very  good  stores. 
The  thing  I  feel  is  the  most  necessary  institution  to  regulate  is  "the  r>  and  10 
cent  stores.  I'p  until  a  very  short  time  ago  they  paid  $4  and  $4.50  a  week. 
The  maximum  wage  in  their  institution  was  .$(>  a  week.  They  employed  very 
young  girls,  girls  just  as  young  as  they  could  get.  They  state  very  frankly  that 
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they  did  not  need  any  skill,  that  all  they  needed  was  somebody  to  make  change. 
They  were  not  apprentices — it  was  not  an  apprentice  school  for  women  to  learn 
a  trade,  because  they  said  they  didn't  need  any  skill  whatever.  We  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  about  these  things  here  in  the  city,  and  the  result  is,  I 
think  you  will  find  that  the  minimum  wage  in  the  5  and  10  cent  stores  is  $5, 
and  the  maximum  $10  a  week,  and  the  women  are,  most  of  them,  18  years  of 
age  and  over. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  "What  oilier  classes  of  stores  are  there  besides  these 
that  you  mentioned? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  We  have  our  regular  stores,  what  you  might  call  our  high-class 
stores,  like  the  Boston  Store — the  pay  roll — whose  pay  roll  I  consider  tin1  best, 
whicb  pay  roll  was  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Zeehandelaar,  the  Ville  de  Paris, 
Coulter's,  P.lackstones — these  are  our  finest  retail  dry-goods  stores.  Then  wt« 
have  (he  large  department  stores — Hamburger's.  Bullocks,  and  the  Broadway 
Department  Store,  and  the  Fifth  Street  Department  Stores.  Then  we  have  a 
number  of  specialty  houses,  cloak  and  suit  houses,  and  women's  garments. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  These  conditions  prevail  in  all  these  stores? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Are  the  5  and  10  cent  stores  the  only  ones  where 
these  inferior  conditions  prevail?  How  about  the  small  stores? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  We  have  two  or  three  smaller  department  stores,  and  I  think 
the  conditions  are  not  what  they  should  be. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  There  are  small  stores  scattered  around  the  city? 

Mrs.  KDSOX.  Yes;  but  they  are  almost  like  family  affairs,  one  or  two  clerks; 
the  conditions  are  adequate  and  fairly  good. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  This  question  of  holidays  and  holiday  week  in 
laundries,  the  question  was  raised  here,  I  think,  and  something  was  said  about 
permits.  Does  your  law  permit  that? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  No,  sir.  We  have  no  discretion  whatever  under  the  eight-hour 
law.  I  think  that  Mr.  Bonfilio  had  a  very  good  case  against  us.  I  personally 
investigated  the  affair,  and  the  machinery  had  broken,  they  had  worked  all 
night  to  get  it  fixed,  and  he  asked  for  a  permit  from  our  bureau  of  labor  to 
allow  him'  to  run,  I  think  it  was  an  hour  a  day,  or  maybe  it  was  a  half  hour 
in  the  morning  and  a  half  hour  in  the  evening,  or  possibly  an  hour  in  the 
morning  and  an  hour  in  the  evening,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  not  an  exorbitant 
demand — it  was  a  perfectly  fair  request.  I  was  sent  out  to  investigate  it,  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  permit  should  be  granted.  Of  course,  we 
hadn't  any  legal  right  to  do  so,  but  common  sense  would  seem  to  justify  his 
being  given  a  chance  to  do  as  he  asked.  He  said,  "  Mrs.  Edson,  I  don't  think 
it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  do  this,  because  the  women  don't  understand, 
they  think  if  they  work  over  eight  hours  they  will  be  arrested."  I  spoke  to 
some  of  the  women  and  told  them  exactly  what  I  had  found,  and  I  asked  them 
if  they  did  not  think  it  was  a  -legitimate  breakdown  of  the  machinery.  They 
said  it  was.  And  I  said,  "  Have  you  any  objection  to  working  here  an  hour  in 
the  morning,  or  half  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  a  half  hour  in  the  evening, 
in  the  afternoon,  and  help  Mr.  Bonfilio  until  he  is  through  with  this  troubl-*, 
for  which  he  offers  to  pay  time  and  a  half?  "  They  told  me  that  they  wouM 
not — that  they  had  no  objection.  I  gave  Mr.  Bonfilio  written  permission,  which 
I  had  no  legal  right  to  do,  to  allow  him  to  work  those  two  days  until  he  got 
that  work  caught  up.  I  went  back  to  report,  and  it  was  not  accepted.  But 
there  was  considerable  agitation  on  account  of  it,  and  they  said  I  had  no 
right  to  give  such  a  permit,  and  my  permit  was  revoked.  I  always  felt  Mr. 
Bonfilio  was  unjustly  treated  in  that  respect. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  same  thing  would  apply  to  holidays,  holiday 
periods? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  If  there  can  be  some  way  by  which  discretion  could  be  given  to 
some  central  body,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  such  permits  could 
be  issued.  The  only  danger  of  the  thing  is.  that  we  are  all  afraid  of,  is  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  such  permission,  and  that  might  break  down  the  very 
thing  that  we  have  tried  very  hard  i\o\v  to  build  up,  and  a  very  valuable  thing. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  might  hold  a  public  hearing  whenever  such  a 
permit  is  granted. 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Permits  are  generally  asked  in  an  emergency  condition. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  about  wages  of  Russians  and  Italians — you 
spoke  about  Mexicans.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  subject? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  The  Russian  women  are  supposed  to  be  about  the  best  workers 
we  have  here.  They  work  very  slowly,  though  we  find  them  in  some  of  the 
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laundries,  but  particularly  in  the  canning  industry.  They  don't  work  as  fast 
as  the  Italian.  They  cut,  for  instance  in  the  canneries.  You  will  find  that 
the  Russians  don't  can  fruit ;  they  never  pack.  Their  fingers  don't  seein  to  be 
so  agile ;  they  can  not  work  as  fast  as  the  Italians.  As  far  as  their  wages  are 
concerned,  of  course  the  cutters  don't  receive  anything  like  as  much  as  the 
packers.  I  don't  know  what  they  are — I  have  seen  them  opening  boxes  of 
spinach  and  picking  out  the  dead  leaves,  and  they  make  a  maximum  of  about 
75  cents  a  day. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  Mexicans? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  think  they  are  better  workers  than  the  Mexicans. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  They  make  more  money  than  the  Mexicans? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  have  no  actual  figures. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  Italians  and  Russians  both  are  better  than  the 
Mexicans? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  No ;  I  don't  know ;  it  depends  upon  the — I  think  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  the  more  stolid,  they  stick  longer  to  their  work,  and  I  don't  think 
I  could  answer  that  question. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Mrs.  Edson,  haven't  you  found — I  am  going  to 
take  a  chance  to  get  a  cross  opinion  of  a  California  labor  man  about  organiza- 
tion and  law.  Has  your  experience  led  you  to  believe  that  organization  is 
necessary  to  the  full,  careful  application  of  the  law,  humane  laws  that  have 
been  passed. 

Mrs.  Knsox.  I  think  very,  very  few  laws  desired  by  the  workers  ever  have 
got  by  unless  they  are  backed  by  organized  labor. 

Commissioner  (;.\HI:KTM>N.  After  ihey  have  parsed,  would  they  have  to  be 
enforced  except  with  a  strong  organization  behind  them? 

Mrs.  KDSOX.  Well.  now.  I  think  (hat  is  a  little  dimcult  to  answer.  I  can 
only  answer  it  in  this  way:  I  know  of  no  cases  of  complaints  of  the  eight-hour 
law  that  have  ever  been  tried  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  except  through  the 
State  bureau  of  labor,  and  the  State  bureau  of  labor  is  run  by  one  man  that 
is  a  labor-union  man.  He  was  the  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  of 
San  Francisco  when  he  was  appointed.  There  is  only  one  man  in  our  office 
here  who  is  a  member  of  organized  labor,  but  of  course  I  think  you  might  say 
the  spirit  of  our  office  is  organized  labor.  I  do  not  believe  if  it  was  not,  if 
that  particular  spirit  was  not  back  of  our  office,  that  we  would  have  very  many 
convictions  for  the  eight-hour  law  in  southern  California. 

Commissioner  GARRKTSON.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  this:  When 
complaints  are  made  to  you,  if  they  are  made  by  women  in  regard  to  their 
employers,  where  ihey  are  not  organized,  do  they  try  to  conceal  their  identity 
or  do  they  not? 

Mrs.  Kosox.  Yes.    It  is  almost  Impossible  to  get  a  woman  as  a  witness. 

Commissioner  GARKKTSON.  Unless  she  has  an  organization  behind  her? 

Mrs.  Knsox.  Yes;  and  even  then  they  don't  want  to  be  witnesses. 

Commissioner  <;ARRKTSO\.  That  has  be.-n  the  unfailing  testimony  of  the 
various  commissioners  that  have  appeared  before  us. 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  in  that  sense  the  working  out  of  organiza- 
tion, even  after  passage  of  law,  would  be  a  natural  result? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  three  places  of 
shop  organization  were  virtually  employers'  organizations  because  the  union 
label  had  a  value,  an  economic  value,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer. 
Has  that  experience  led  you  to  believe  that  where  the  label  or  the  closed  shop 
had  an  economic  value  to  the  employer,  that  he  allowed  his  regard  for  the 
independence  of  the  workmen  to  stand  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  label? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  It  has  not. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  Have  you  found  the  reverse  to  be  true;  that 
where  it  had  an  economic  value  for  the  worker  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
employer,  then  he  was  very  apt  to  be  opposed  to  the  closed  shop? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  your  investigations  how  do  you  find  the  ques- 
tion of  the  application  of  the  open  shop  affects  the  tenure  of  service  of  the 
employee? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Well.  Mr.  Garretson.  I  don't  think  I  can  answer  that  because  I 
have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  real  closed-shop  conditions.  I  think  that  some 
of  our  garment — of  course,  as  I  said,  the  garment  trades  are  the  only  organ- 
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izcd  trades  in  southern  California,  I  consider  them — 1  think  these  men  are  try- 
ing their  best  to  keep,  in  dull  times,  as  many  women  at  work  as  they  pan.  But 
I  think  that  all  of  the  employers  are  trying  to  do  that.  We  are  havlTTg  a  very 
serious  time  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  present,  because  the  employers  are  just  strug- 
gling to  keep  as  many  people  at  work  during  the  dull  times  as  they  can.  I 
think  they  are  doing  their  very  best. 

Commissioner  GARRKTSON.  One  other  question.  You  spoke  of  the  ability  of 
woman  to  bring  about  certain  results.  How  does  the  property  qualification  of 
the  California  law  affect  women  as  jurors?  Does  she  have  to  have  the  prop- 
erty in  her  own  name? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  We  are  not  jurors  yet. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  are  not  yet? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Xo,  sir:  by  giving  us  the  suffrage,  the  State  did  not  give  us  the 
right  to  jury  duty.  We  will  have  a  law  in  at  the  coining  session  by  which  we 
will  be  given  the  right  of  jury  duty,  but  the  law  definitely  says  "  men,"  and  we 
will  have  to  have  that  changed  to  "  persons  "  before  we  can  become  jurors, 
and  then  I  suppose  just  the  same  qualifications  that  affect  men  will  affect  us. 
That  will  be  the  only  change  made,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Commissioner  GAERKTSON.  I  supposed  the  two  went  together.     That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  know  of  any  system  in  vogue  in  the 
department  stores  requiring  girls  to  appear  some  considerable  time  before  the 
working  time,  and  remain  after  quitting  time,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  tin- 
methods  of  the  company,  the  more  efficient  methods  of  conducting  the  business. 
etc.? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  have  had  that  brought  to  my  attention  once  or  twice,  but  I 
only  know  of  one  establishment  in  which  that  sort  of  thing  is  done,  and  I  never 
felt  it  was  being  done  to  the  detriment  of  the  workers,  and  I  don't  think  it 
was  an  obligatory  thing. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Never  thought  what? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  I  never  understood  it  was  obligatory  in  any  way.  I  know  one 
establishment  in  the  city  that  has  lectures  to  employees  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  once  in  three  weeks,  I  think  it  is — something  of  that  kind.  But  I  do 
not  know  whether  those  people — I  have  never  found  out  that  those  people  were 
kept — that  that  was  overtime  work  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  never  had  any 
complaint  of  the  kind  made  to  the  bureau  of  labor. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  them  keeping  them  after  time 
to  lecture  to  them? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Xo,  sir ;  I  never  had  any  complaint  made  as  to  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  There  has  been  no  investigation  of  the  kind  made 
or  report  made  to  you  that  something  of  that  kind  was  going  on? 

Mrs.  EDSON.  Xo,  sir.  I  myself  spoke  before  a  group  of  employees  in  this 
community  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  I  understood  that  it  was  on  the 
regular  time.  I  didn't  understand  that  they  had  come  earlier  to  hear  me. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  understand  there  is  a  system  in  operation  here 
in  one  or  more  of  the  large  stores,  to  give  notice  that  the  girls  must  be  there 
at  8  o'clock  or  8.30,  to  discuss  efficiency,  and  again,  ordered  to  remain  after 
working  hours,  for  no  consideration  at  all  financially  to  the  girls  themselves. 

Mrs.  EDSON.  There  has  been  no  notice  of  that  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
bureau  of  labor  for  this  reason:  I  know  when  I  first  went  on  the  bureau  of 
labor  two  years  ago  I  made  an  investigation  of  the  different  institutions  of 
this  city  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  eight-hour  law,  as  the  workers  themselves  saw 
it — the  eight-hour  law  for  women.  I  had  to  distribute  a  certain  kind  of  sched- 
ule among  them,  and  I  asked  permission  to  talk  to  the  women  at  either  the 
closing  hour  or  when  they  first  came  on,  and  I  had  to  assure  all  the  employers 
that  if  I  kept  them  five  minutes  after  time  to  talk  to  them  that  I  wouldn't 
:mvst  them  for  having  kept  them  in  the  store.  They  seemed  to  be  very  sensi- 
tive about  the  matter,  and  I  had  never  thought  they  were  doing  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  it  has  never  been  reported  to  me  if  it  is  true. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all;  thank  you,  Mrs.  Edson. 

Mr.   Letts. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ARTHUR  LETTS. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  LETTS.  Arthur  Letts. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 
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Mr.  LKTTS.  Proprietor  of  a  department  store. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Ho\v  long  have  you  lived  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  LKTTS.  Nineteen  or  twenty  years.  I  forget  which. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  name  of  the  department  store? 

Mr.  LETTS.   I '.roadway  Department  Store. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  has  that  department  store  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  LETTS.  That  length  of  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  operated  as  a  corporation  or  a  partnership? 

Mr.  LETTS.  Individually. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  own  it  individually? 

Mr.  LKTTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WAI. SH.  How  many  employees  do  you  have,  Mr.  Letts? 

Mr.  LKTTS.  Approximately  1,000 — between  000  and  1,000. 

Chairman  WALSH.   How  are  They  divided  as  to  sex? 

Mr.  LKTTS.  liy  referring  to  the  salary  schedule  furnished  in  connection  with 
my  answer  to  your  first  question,  you  will  notice  ^the  proper  segregation  is 
given,  M  standing  for  male  and  I-'  for  female,  the  total  number  of  male  em- 
ployees being  ."><;.">.  female  r»S9. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  believe  you  are  also  p resident  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association? 

Mr.  LKTTS.  That  is  an  honor  I  have,  sir. 

Commissioner  \Vi:i.\>  ;«<  K.   You  plead  guilty? 

Mr.   LKTTS.    Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  have  you  a  local  dry  goods  association  also? 

Mr.  LETTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  name  of  it?. 

Mr.    LETTS.    Retail   dry   goods  association. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  hold  any  oHicial  position  with  that  association? 

Mr.  LKTTS.  No.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  kindly  indicate  all  of  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial associations  with  which  you  are  affiliated? 

Mr.  LKTTS.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association;  the  State  retail  dry 
goods  association:  the  Los  Angeles  Retail  Dry  Goods  As>o«-i:it ion :  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers'  association.  You  mean  industrial 

Chairman  WALSH.  No.    Commercial  or  industrial.     Chamber  of  commerce? 

Mr.   LKTTS.   Yes.  sir.     I  think  that  takes  them  all  in. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  ask  you  lirst 

Mr.  LKTTS.  I  am  not  a  very  good  member  of  some  of  those.  The  manufac- 
turers' association,  I  think  I  have  been  there  three  times  in  IS  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  your  association,  that  is, 
the  retail  dry  goods  association,  have  adopted  any  attitude  toward  the  minimum 
system? 

Mr.   1  1:1  ;  >.    Local  or  national? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Either  one  or  both. 

Mr.  LKTTS.  No.  sir:  not  the  national  association,  but  the  local  association  and 
the  Slate  ;(ss.>c  iuiion  have,  in  favor  of  it. 

I  wish  to  correct  this  staiement  in  connection  with  the  national  association, 
as  they  did  take  up  the  matter  of  the  minimum  wage  at  the  last  convention  t<» 
KteQt  of  discussing  it  and  two  speeches  were  made,  one  by  Marcus  M. 
Marks,  president  "f  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  and  the  other  by  Xorman  I  lap- 
goo*  1.  editor  Harper's  Weekly.  No  action  was  taken  further  than  discussing  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now.  how  far  have  they  gone  in  their  attitude  toward 
the  minimum  v. 

Mr.  LKTTS.  They  have  gone  to  the  extent  of  advocating  it  very  strongly. 
When  they  knew  the  governor  was  going  to  appoint  a  commission,  they  tele- 
graphed they  were  heartily  in  favor  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  studies  been  made  as  to  the  minimum  wage,  or  as 
to  a  living  wage  for  women? 

.dr.  LKTT-.  Well,  as  a  retail  association,  I  don't  know  of  any.  Individually, 
I  presume  there  has. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  state  what  you  consider  to  be  a 
living  wage-  for  an  independent  woman,  a  woman  required  to  dei»end  on  her  own 
exertions  for  her  living  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  LETTS.  Might  I  make  a  suggestion  to  the  commission,  that  I  have  data 
here,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  answer  the  question  in  the  same  rotation 
that  you  submitted  them  to  me,  I  will  answer  them,  and  vheii  I  get  through 
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I  will  answer  any  other  questions  you  may  care  to  ask.  I  am  better  prepared 
that  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  think  we  can  save  time  if  you  will  answer  the  questions 
here.  If  you  can't,  you  can  go  through  the  list. 

Mr.  LETTS.  It  may  be  in  the  statement  that  I  have  already  prepared. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  in  there  or  not? 

Mr.  LETTS.  What  is  the  question,,  again? 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  a  living  wage  for  an  independent  woman,  or  a 
woman  required  to  live  upon  her  own  exertions  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  LETTS.  As  far  as  iny  knowledge  goes  of  the  retail  association,  I  don't 
know  of  any  investigation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  take  that  up  afterwards,  then.  You  may  go 
through  your  list,  please.  You  have  undertaken  to  answer  the  questions  as 
.submitted  to  you,  have  you? 

Mr.  LETTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  .kindly  read  it,  then.  No.  1,  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  of  the  Broadway  Department  Store,  by  departments  and  occupations. 

Mr.  LETTS.  May  I  give  a  prelude  to  that  first  question  that  would  open  up 
the  question  we  have  before  us? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LETTS.  Those  employees 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  pitch  your  voice  as  high  as  you  possibly  can. 
Everyone  seems  to  be  interested  in  hearing  it  all. 

Mr.  LETTS.  Thank  you.  If  you  will  give  me  a  personal  privilege  of  briefly 
saying  something  just  to  open  the  matter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Certainly. 

Mr.  LETTS.  I  have  been  probably  very  much  misunderstood,  misconstrued, 
and  under  attack  in  the  last  few  years  on  the  wage  question.  I  want  to  answer 
everybody  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  at  this  opportunity.  I  have  asked  the 
State  investigators,  who  have  been  through  my  business,  to  give  me  a  written 
statement  of  the  conditions  that  they  found.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  that,  in  a  matter  of  justice  to  me,  although  I  have  even  ap- 
pealed to  the  judge  of  the  superior  court  in  San  Francisco,  who  is  one  of  the 
commissioners.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  it,  and  therefore  this  gives  me  an 
opportunity  perhaps  to  give  the  information  to  the  public  in  general. 

Chairman  WALSH.  This  is  the  place  for  you  to  go  into  it  deeply.  Go  right 
into  every  phase  of  it,  and  every  explanation  you  desire  to  make  of  industrial 
conditions  in  your  store,  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  LETTS.  Thank  you.  Those  employees  receiving  less  than  $8  per  week 
are  under  18  years  of  age.  No  boy  or  girl  is  employed  at  less  than  $6  per  week. 
And  they  must  be  16  years  of  age.  By  the  by,  I  have  a  schedule  that  is  auto- 
matically raised.  They  get  $6  a  week  if  16  years  of  age,  $7  a  week  when  17 
years  of  age,  and  $8  a  week  at  18  years  of  age.  The  figures  I  have  given  are 
the  minimum  wages  paid.  As  regards  the  maximum  the  only  limit  is  each 
employee's  individual  earning  capacity.  In  addition  to  this  scale  of  wages, 
.$20,000  or  more  is  paid  out  annually  in  the  form  of  P.  M.'s  and  commissions. 
Men  who  work  overtime  for  departments  other  than  their  own,  and  are  re- 
ceiving a  salary  of  less  than  $75  per  month,  are  paid  for  such  overtime.  The 
men  are  also  paid  overtime  for  the  three  evenings  in  which  the  store  remains 
open  prior  to  Christmas.  The  minimum  salary  to  junior  help  is  $6  per  week. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  reasons  for  these  rules  is  that  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  back  the  men  at  night,  for  from  my  personal  experience 
I  have  found  that  this  was  not  necessary  if  the  department  managers  would 
attend  to  their  business  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day. 

In  case  of  the  younger  employees  the  salaries  are  automatically  advanced 
according  to  the  age.  At  17  any  employee  can  not  receive  less  than  $7  per 
week,  and  when  they  reach  the  age  of  18,  no  employee  can  receive  less  than 
$8.50  per  week,  and  all  such  employees  must  be  living  at  home.  The  minimum 
salary  paid  to  sales  people  is  .$8  per  week.  These  sales  people  must  live  at 
home  and  they  must  be  advanced  within  one  year  to  at  least  $9  per  week. 
The  minimum  salary  paid  at  the  Broadway  Department  Store  to  young  women 
supporting  themselves  and  living  away  from  home  is  $10  per  week.  The  mini- 
mum salary  paid  to  any  woman  who  may  have  children  depending  upon  her 
for  support  is  $12.  The  salaries  of  sales  people  are  governed  largely  by  the 
amount  of  their  sales.  In  other  words,  a  person  capable  of  receiving  $12  per 
week  in  a  certain  department  should  take  in  a  certain  amount  of  money. 
This  sum  differs  in  the  various  departments  according  to  the  expenses  of  selling. 
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In  a  great  number  of  the  departments  we  give  the  employees  a  bonus  of  2 
per  cent  on  all  their  sales  over  the  amount  they  are  expected  to  take  in. 

For  extra  help  we  pay  not  less  than  X2  per  day  for  a  full  day,  and  not 
less  than  $1.50  for  services  from  11  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  in. 

A  vacation  of  one  week  on  full  pay  is  granted  to  all  employees  who  have 
been  with  us  for  one  year  or  over. 

Hours  of  labor  at  the  Broadway  Department  Store  by  departments  and  oc- 
cupations—hours  of  labor:  The  store  opens  at  9  o'clock  a.  in.  and  closes  at 
5.30  o'clock  p.  in.  The  female1  employees  work  under  the  State  law  which 
forbids  more  than  eight  hours  of  labor  in  any  one  day.  The  male  employees 
report  for  work  at  8  a.  m.,  but  are  not  considered  late  if  they  arrive  before 
S.I  5  a.  in.  They  work  until  5.30  p.  m.,  with  an  allowance  of  45  minutes  for 
lunch,  making  the  working  day  from  eight  and  a  half  to  eight  and  three- 
1'ourths  hours.  The  store  is  closed  on  Saturday  afternoons  during  July  and 
August. 

Experience  of  the  Broadway  Department  Store  under  the  California  eight- 
hour  law:  The  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  law  made  but  little  difference 
to  the  Broadway  Department  Store  for  the  reason  that  for  more  than  a  year 
previous  to  this  law  going  into  effect  the  Broadway  Department  Store  was 
operating  upon  a  schedule  very  close  to  eight  hours.  And  right  here,  if  you 
will  excuse  me,  I  will  say  that  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  are, 
in  my  opinion,  broad  minded  and  the  most  liberal  merchants  in  any  city  in 
the  United  States  in  the  handling  of  their  help.  They  have  the  humane 
touch  to  it.  They  were  operating  the  eight-hour  law  virtually,  or  eight  and  a 
quarter  hours,  nearly  two  years  before  the  State  law  went  into  effect.  And 
never  once  have  they  been  pressed  to  do  any  of  these  things.  They  have 
voluntarily  given  these  to  their  employees.  At  that  time  the  store  opened  at 
iVJO  ;inil  elided  at  5. .",(».  Wiih  tin1  advent,  of  the  new  law,  the  opening  hour 
wa.s  changed  from  S.l'.u  to  1)  o'clock. 

The  new  lav.',  however,  necessitated  quite  a  few  changes  in  (he  methods  of 
carrying  on  our  business,  particularly  at  the  inventory  period,  which  occurs 
twice  a  year.  There  is  also  some  dilliculty  in  handling  our  business  during 
the  three  great  rush  days  prior  to  Christmas,  when  the  store  is  open  (hiring 
the  evening,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  female  employees  can  only  work  eight 
hours.  This  necessitates  our  engaging  a  large  number  of  inexperienced  help, 
the  regular  employees  cither  reporting  later  in  the  day  or  leaving  earlier  iti 
the  evening.  The  eight-hour  law  may  be  said  to  work  somewhat  to  a  dis- 
sidvantago  to  the  young  women  who  have  special  ability  along  their  particular 
line  and  are  anxious  to  advance  to  executive  positions,  for  they  lind  it  next 
to  impossible  to  have  the  work  called  for  in  these  higher  positions  attended  to 
properly  within  eight  hours.  Personally,  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  that 
the  hours  of  women's  labors  are  regulated  by  a  Slate  law,  although  I  do 
think  the  arbitrary  limit  of  eight  hours  in  any  one  day.  under  certain  condi- 
tions, works  a  hardship  both  on  the  employer  and  the  employe:-. 

Safety  and  sanitary  conditions  at  the  Broadway  Department  Store — safety: 
The  building  is  a  classy,  steel-frame,  fireproof  building,  thoroughly  equipped 
with  automatic  sprinklers.  From  the  third  Moor  up  all  the  stairways  are  in- 
closed. These  stairways  are  provided  with  metal  doors  and  handrails  on  both 
sides.  All  stairways  are  of  iron.  All  windows  exposed  to  a  possible  fire  haz- 
ard are  of  wired  glass.  There  are  four  outside  stairways  from  the  basement 
leading  directly  to  the  street.  The  plunger-type  elevator  has  been  established 
at  a  great  expense.  It  is  claimed  to  be  impossible  for  these  elevators  to  drop — 
causing  a  serious  accident.  All  elevator  platforms  are  lighted  electrically  under 
the  edge,  causing  the  passengers  to  unconsciously  use  care  when  entering 
or  leaving  it.  Cork  tiling  has  been  laid  in  the  front  of  the  elevators  to  pre- 
vent slipping.  All  skylights  are  of  wired  glass  and  have  heavy  screens  over 
them.  All  electric  tablet  boards  are  protected  by  wired  glass  doors.  All  the 
windows  in  the  store  are  at  least  34  inches  from  the  floor.  This  is  to  pre- 
vent anyone  from  hanging  over  and  losing  their  balance.  Steel  lockers  are 
provided  in  the  employees'  cloakrooms.  We  have  a  well-trained  private  fire 
department,  thoroughly  equipped  with  extinguishers,  axes,  hooks,  tarpaulins, 
and  so  forth.  The  building  is  equipped  throughout  with  both  private  and 
(Jamewell's  auxiliary  fire-alarm  boxes.  Folding  seats  are  provided  for  all 
sales  people— the  type  of  seat  which  can  not  fall  down.  Every  electric  light 
in  the  building  is  controlled  by  an  individual  switch  on  the  various  tablet 
boards,  making  it  impossible  for  any  employee  to  make  a  contact  and  receive 
a  shock.  There  is  no  electricity  in  the  building  of  more  than  220  volts  either 
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for  power  or  for  lighting,  thus  eliminating  tin*  possibility  of  anyone  being 
seriously  hurt  from  an  electric  current.  The  outside  entrances  to  the  building 
are  tiled  with  rubber  in  order  to  prevent  slipping. 

Safety  and  sanitary  conditions  ar  the  Broadway  Department  Store — sani- 
tation: All  the  lavatories  in  the  building  are  of  white  tile  and  Italian  marble, 
our  employees  being  furnished  with  individual  towels  and  liquid  soap.  The 
type  of  toilet  used  is  the  most  sanitary  known.  The  lavatories  of  the  finest: 
hotels  are  not  superior  to  those  provided  for  the  employees  of  the  Broadway 
Department  Store. 

The  number  of  lavatories,  etc.,  in  the  building  is  as  follows:  Toilets  for 
women,  89;  lavatories  for  women,  .~>4;  toilets  for  men,  J',4 ;  lavatories  for  men, 
29 ;  urinals  for  men,  21 ;  total,  227. 

There  are  lavatories  and  toilets  on  every  floor  for  both  men  and  women,  those 
for  the  men  being  on  the  north  of  the  building  and  those  for  the  women  on  the 
south.  In  the  delivery  department  shower  baths  have  been  provided  for  the 
use  of  our  drivers.  We  have  separate  wash  rooms,  toilets,  locker  room,  and 
dining  room  for  colored  porters.  The  ceiling  of  the  basement  is  18  feet  high, 
thoroughly  ventilated  by  a  modern  washed-air  system,  the  air  being  changed 
every  15  minutes.  Sanitary  drinking  fountains  are  provided  on  all  floors,  the 
drinking  water  being  thoroughly  cooled  before  passing  to  the  fountains. 
A  vacuum-cleaning  system  is  used  for  removing  dirt  and  dust.  We  have  a 
thoroughly  equipped  hospital,  with  a  nurse  always  in  attendance. 

Ability  of  individual  employees  or  committees  of  employees  to  have  their 
grievances  adjusted  at  the  Broadway  Department  Store:  This  question  is  best 
answered  by  submitting  verbatim  report  of  a  talk  I  gave  to  my  employees  on 
July  1  upon  this  very  subject. 

I  have  long  recognized  the  possibility  of  my  employees  having  a  just  griev- 
ance which  might  not  reach  me  personally.  In  order  to  remove  any  barriers 
that  might  exist  between  the  employees  and  myself,  I  asked  them  to  elect  their 
own  committee,  which  committee  I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  cooperate  with  at 
all  times.  The  employees  of  the  Broadway  Department  Store  have  an  associa- 
tion of  their  own,  and  this  association  publishes  a  magazine  once  a  month. 

I  submit  herewith  the  reference  made  by  the  Employees'  Magazine  to  the 
welfare  and  grievance  committee.  -And  there  was  another  article  a  month 
later,  which  I  also  submit. 

(The  articles  referred  to  were  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Those  are  clippings  made  from  the  Employees'  Magazine? 

Mr.  LETTS.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  going  to  leave  that  for  the  commission  to  read. 
I  don't  care  to  read  them  to  the  public. 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  moment.  We  will  pause  here  for  lunch.  The  hear- 
ing stands  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  sharp.  You  may  resume  the  stand  at  that 
time. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  12  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

AFTER  IIECESS — 2   P.    M. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present  as  before.  Commissioner  Commons, 
acting  chairman. 

Acting  Chairman  COMMONS.  The  commission  will  be  in  order,  please.  Mr. 
Letts,  will  you  proceed  with  your  statement? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ARTHUR  LETTS— Continued. 

Mr.  LETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  had  reached  the  point,  the  question  : 
"Particular  features  of  the  retail  clerks'  union  to  which  objections  are  made?  " 
I  think  if  the  reporter  will  keep  me  advised  whether  that  is  the  point  I  had 
reached  or  not  I  would  be  obliged.  Later  on,  if  you  would  ask  me  the  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  give  you  the  data  on  this  committee  with  regard  to  what 
grievances,  if  any,  the  employees  of  my  establishment  have.  Unless  you  wish 
it,  I  would  not  read  the  report  at  the  present  time. 

Acting  Chairman  COMMONS.  You  might  give  us  a  summary  of  it  in  your  own 
words,  without  reading  it.  What  is  the  form  of  organization,  and  what  is  the 
nature  of  grievances  that  come  up? 

Mr.  LETTS.  Well,  the  organization,  it  is  so  broad  that  it  would  really  take 
all  the  reading  of  all  this  to  embrace  it,  and  it  is  quite  lengthy.  And  probably 
after  I  get  through  you  will  ask  me  a  question  or  two  on  it. 
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Acting  Chairman  COMMONS.  Well,  let  it  go.  then. 

Mr.  Li; i TS.  The  next  question  asked  me  is  the  particular  features  of  the  retail 
clerks'  union,  to  which  objection  was  made.  I  don't  know  whether  this  moans 
the  objection  to  any  special  set  of  rules  established  by  some  retail  clerks'  union 
that  may  now  exist  in  this  city,  or  whether  the  question  is  meant  to  be  answered 
in  a  general  way;  that  is.  whether  there  is  any  objection  to  the  organization 
of  a  retail  clerks'  union.  If  this  question  simply  calls  for  a  general  opinion, 
1  might  stale  that  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  need  for  a  clerks'  union 
in  any  store  where  the  employer  is  in  close  touch  with  his  employees  and  where 
there  is  a  hearty  spirit  of  cooperation.  This  is  particularly  true  at  the  Broad- 
way Department.  Store,  where  there  is  an  employees'  committee  that  takes  up 
all  grievances,  disputes,  etc..  that  may  arise  amongst  the  employees,  and  make 
it  a  point  to  see  that  these  disputes  are  settled  satisfactorily.  There  would  be 
jtn  objection  to  a  dorks'  union  whore  the  organization  appointed  some  person 
outside  of  the  store  to  act  for  them,  inasmuch  as  this  party  or  parties  would 
become  dependent  upon  keeping  up  strife  and  discord  in  order  to  hold  their 
positions,  and  there  would  be  no  such  discord  where  the  management  and  the 
employees  were  working  harmoniously.  I  have  heard  that  there  have  at  times 
been  attempts  to  f<>rm  a  retail  clerks'  union  in  this  city,  but  owing  to  the  lack 
of  interest  or  a  desire  lo  become  a  member  of  such  an  organization  on  the 
part  of  the  retail  clerks  themselves  the  movement  has  never  been  a  success. 
1  see  no  difference  between  a  retail  clerks'  union  and  any  other  union  as  far 
as  an  objection  is  concerned,  and  looking  at  unions  as  a  whole,  it  strikes  me 
that  the  wage  obtained  by  the  unions  in  any  line  of  work  automatically  becomes 
the  maximum  wage,  for  the  reason  that  the  inefficient  worker  is  paid  that  cer- 
tain amount  :  that  the  more  efficient  worker  seldom  gets  more,  because,  to  begin 
with,  his  additional  output  only  equalizes  the  results  of  the  loss  oHiciont  worker, 
and  competition  will  not  allow  of  the  pay  roll  being  materially  inrroasod  under 
the  circumstances.  The  more  etlicient  worker  soon  realizes  that  he  is  doing  more 
than  his  share,  and  tinding  it  harder  under  such  circumstances  to  increase  his 
financial  reward,  soon  be'-oines  less  efficient. 

We  have  always  experienced  great  ditllculty  in  obtaining  sufficient  of  the 
higher  grade  of  help. 

What  has  been  done  by  the  Broadway  Department  Store  to  improve  working 
conditions  as  regards  wages  and  hour  of  labor:  The  Broadway  Department 
Store  has  made  it  a  point  to  constantly  advance  wages,  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  etc.  Our  wage  scales  are  gone  over  somiannually 
by  the  superintendent  and  the  management,  and  advances  are  mad"  according 
to  merit  and  service.  In  addition  to  this,  the  superintendent  is  furnished  each 
week  with  a  salary  chart,  showing  how  much  each  employee  has  been  paid 
and  how  much  they  have  actually  earned,  according  to  our  business  experience. 
There  is  not  a  week  passes  without  some  advamvs  being  made,  either  on 
account  of  age  of  those  under  IS  or  on  account  of  service,  merit,  or  ability. 

P.  M.'s  are  paid  in  all  of  the  selling  departments,  and  in  a  number  of  selling 
departments  extra  commissions  are  paid,  as  explained  in  the  data  relative  to 
wages. 

Hours  of  labor:  Ever  since  the  Broadway  Department  Store  was  founded  I 
have  had  the  interest  of  my  employees  at  h«-art,  and  tirmly  believe  that  therein 
lies  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
business. 

I  started  the  Broadway  Department  Store  in  the  year  1800.  During  the 
summer  of  1898.  just  two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  store,  I  felt  that  my 
employees  should  have  more  out-of-door  recreation  during  the  summer;  conse- 
quently. I  gave  them  a  half  holiday  every  Thursday  afternoon  during  July  and 
August.  Although  T  started  alone  in  this.  I  never  regretted  taking  the  step. 
A  few  years  later,  when  other  merchants  joined  in  the  summer-closing  move- 
ment. I  voluntarily  changed  the  afternoon  holiday  from  Thursday  to  Saturday, 
so  that  the  employees  of  all  the  stores  might  l>e  free  on  the  same  day. 

Regarding  my  attitude  toward  shorter  hours  for  employees,  I  beg  to  submit 
copy  of  letter  I  addressed  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association  on 
this  subject  on  January  9,  1903: 

"  OKNTLKMKN  :  T  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  stores  in  this  city  should 
be  closed  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  evenings.  In  this  hustling  age  monetary  consid- 
erations are  apt  to  engross  the  employers'  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
employees'  interests.  I  believe  that  the  health  and  happiness  of  my  most- 
humble  employee  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  profits  of  my  business.  I 
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"would  suggest  that  this  matter  be  brought  before  your  next  meeting  and  a  move- 
ment started  toward  this  end. 

"  ARTHUR  LETTS." 

The  agitation  thus  started  continued  until  October,  3000,  when  the  large 
stores  of  the  city  agreed  to  dose  promptly  at  0  o'clock  and  thereby  eliminate 
Saturday  night  work  of  the  employee's. 

One  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  was  on  November  17,  1906,  when  my 
employees  gathered  in  a  body  and  presented  me  with  a  magnificent  silver  plaque 
in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  what  had  been  done  toward  making  their  work- 
ing life  more  pleasant. 

As  the  business  of  the  Broadway  Department  Staore  prospered  and  a  few 
more  years  went  by  I  once  more  decided  voluntarily  to  reduce  the  working 
hours  of  my  employees,  and  in  January,  1910,  announced  that  instead  of  open- 
ing at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  closing  at  G  in  the  evening,  the  new  hours  of 
the  Broadway  Department  Store  would  be  from  8.30  to  5.30,  and  this  full  hour 
would  be  taken  off  of  each  day  without  any  reduction  in  salaries.  I  want  to  tell 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  commissioners,  that  I  didn't  consult  a  living  soul, 
not  a  soul.  These  new  hours  \vent  effect  in  January,  1910,  more  than  a  year 
before  the  eight-hour  law  for  women  was  suggested  in  the  State  legislature  at 
Sacramento.  To  this  my  employees  again  responded  with  an  expression  of  their 
appreciation  in  the  form  of  an  elaborate  sheepskin  parchment,  hand  engrossed 
arid  illumined.  I  submit  copy  of  that  also. 

(The  reproduction  of  the  sheepskin  parchment  was  submitted.) 

It  has  always  been  my  aim  to  do  whatever  possible  toward  the  promoting  of 
the  health  and  happiness  of  my  employees. 

What  has  been  done  by  the  Broadway  Department  Store  to  improve  working 
conditions  as  regards  safety  and  sanitation?  This  question  has  been  amply 
covered  by  the  data  I  have  furnished  regarding  safety  and  sanitary  conditions 
at  the  Broadway  Department  Store.  I  wish  to  supplement  that  information, 
however,  with  a  few  photographs  which  might  be  of  interest.  I  submit  photo- 
graphs of  the  toilets,  rest  room,  and  so  on. 

Hospital :  A  complete  sanitary  hospital  is  located  in  our  building,  with  a  com- 
petent nurse  always  in  charge.  Any  employee  feeling  indisposed  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  retire  to  this  hospital  at  any  time.  I  submit  a  photograph1  of  the 
hospital.  I  also  submit  a  photograph  of  the  cafeteria. 

Note  the  abundance  of  light  and  fresh  air.  The  ceiling  and  walls  had  not 
been  tinted  at  the  time  this  photograph  was  taken. 

Smoking  room  for  men  employees:  Smoking  in  the  various  departments 
throughout  the  building  is  prohibited  for  numerous  reasons.  This  room,  how- 
ever, has  been  set  apart  for  the  men  employees,  where  they  may  enjoy  their 
tobacco  after  lunch  or  during  their  own  time.  I  submit  a  photograph  of  the 
smoking  room. 

Women's  rest  room:  This  is  a  large,  airy  room  on  the  eighth  floor,  over- 
looking Broadway.  It  is  furnished  with  plenty  of  comfortable  chairs,  writing 
desk,  and  so  forth,  and  also  contains  a  library.  The  floor  is  carpeted  with  dark 
green  Wilton  velvet  carpet,  giving  the  room  a  very  restful  appearance.  The 
walls  and  ceiling  had  not  been  tinted  at  the  time  this  photograph  was  taken. 
I  submit  the  photograph  of  the  women's  rest  room. 

Sewing  room:  This  sewing  room  is  provided  for  the  use  of  the  women  em- 
ployees who  have  sewing  to  do  for  their  personal  use  and  who  have  no  sewing 
machine  available  at  home.  They  are  free  to  use  this  machine  at  any  time 
vrhen  they  are  not  actually  on  duty.  I  submit  a  photograph  of  the  sewing 
room. 

Silence  room :  Adjoining  the  women's  rest  room  is  a  silence  room.  Should  a 
girl  be  suffering  from  a  headache,  and  so  forth,  she  may  retire  here  for  a  rest. 
Strict  silence  is  maintained.  I  submit  a  photograph  of  the  silence  room. 

Auditorium:  This  auditorium  seats  350  people,  and  is  used  for  meetings  of  all 
kinds.  Musicales  are  given  on  Wednesday  mornings,  with  entertainments  and 
talks  from  outside  speakers.  In  reference  to  that  I  might  say  that  my  business 
has  several  organizations  composed  of  employees,  and  the  firm  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  it  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  And  they  have  meetings,  I 
think,  once  a  week.  Kverything  is  voluntary.  They  come  and  meet  there,  and 
they  get  an  outside  talker,  I  think,  about  a  quarter  past  8  they  meet  in  the 
morning,  and  it  is  for  self-education  and  self-advancement.  This  auditorium 
was  given  for  their  use. 
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.  Seats  for  employees:  This  photograph  [indicating]  shows  the  style  of  seat 
furnished,  so  installed  that  they  can  not  fall  down.  Sufficient  seats  are  fur- 
nished for  all  women  employees.  This  has  been  in  the  store  for  15  years. 

Adjustment  of  individual  grievances :  Possibly  this  would  be  where  that  matter 
might  come  up.  The  Broadway  Department  Store  has  never  in  its  experience 
had  any  trouble  in  adjusting  any  grievance  of  its  employees.  There  has  always 
been  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  cooperation  between  the  management  and  the 
employees  themselves.  At  any  time  any  employee  has  felt  that  the  superin- 
tendent has  not  adjusted  his  or  her  grievance  satisfactorily  they  have  had  the 
privilege  of  coming  to  the  management,  who  has  always  made  it  a  special  point 
to  take  up  any  grievance  of  the  employee.  In  addition  to  this  as  proprietor  of 
the  Broadway  Department  Store  I  have  always  made  the  employees  feel  that 
they  are  welcome  in  my  office  to  take  up  with  me  any  special  matter  that  they 
have  felt  was  being  overlooked  or  was  not  adjusted  satisfactorily  by  the  super- 
intendent or  the  management.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  scope  of  the 
employees'  committee  which  was  outlined  to  you  under  your  previous  question 
regarding  the  ability  of  individual  employees  to  have  their  grievances  adjusted. 
In  addition  to  the  employees'  committee  we  have  a  woman  who  is  assistant 
to  the  superintendent,  and  whose  duty,  in  addition  to  that  of  conducting  classes 
in  salesmanship,  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  welfare  of  the  employees,  particu- 
larly of  the  women,  and  see  that  matters  are  taken  up  with  her  which  otherwise 
are  not  adjusted. 

For  removing  friction  between  the  employers  and  employees :  I  have  always 
felt  that  friction  between  employer  and  employees  was  unnecessary.  I  believe, 
however,  that  there  are  many  cases  where  friction  does  oxist.  I  think  that  the 
remedy  is  purely  educational.  What  is  needed  is  for  some  big  man  in  the 
community,  and  preferably  a  leader  in  his  particular  trade  or  business,  to  take 
a  wide  view  of  existing  conditions;  in  other  words,  bringing  a  humane  touch 
to  bear  upon  his  business,  and,  having  put.  his  own  house  in  order,  so  to  speak, 
urge  his  fellow  employers  to  do  likewise,  never  letting  up  until  great  results 
have  been  accomplished.  If  the  management  of  every  business  would  only  watch 
the  work  of  their  employees  carefully  and  reward  merit  and  ability  promptly 
and  satisfactorily,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  friction,  for  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  the  employees  to  know  that  their  work  is  taken  note  of  and  that 
they  are  given  the  opportunity  of  advancement  when  such  opportunity  occurs. 
I  may  state  that  in  the  Broadway  Department  Store  practically  all  of  the 
assistant  managers  and  two-thirds  of  the  managers  have  been  advanced  front 
the  rank  and  tile. 

I'd-  insuring  that  Improvements  in  wages  and  working  conditions  are  made  as 
rapidly  as  economic  conditions  justify:  The  best  method  of  insuring  improve- 
ments in  wages  is  to  department  i/o  the  business  and  hold  the  management  of 
each  section  or  department  responsible  for  the  management  of  his  department 
and  to  see  that  his  people  are  promptly  advanced  as  conditions  merit  and  ability 
warrants.  In  addition  to  this,  the  p-neral  superintendent  of  the  house  should. 
receive  weekly  reports  as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  each  department  and 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  manager  of  each  department. 

For  speedy  and  just  settlement  of  such  industrial  disputes  as  may  arise:  The 
most  satisfactory  manner  in  which  to  settle  any  dispute  that  may  arise  is  to 
have  the  parties  at  grievance  meet  with  the  management  immediately  and 
enter  into  a  full  discussion.  If  this  is  gone  at  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  the  management  and  the  employees  there  will  be  very  little  difficulty 
in  settling  any  dispute.  In  the  18  years  that  the  Broadway  Department  Store 
has  been  in  existence  there  has  not  been  at  any  time  any  difficulty  in  settling 
any  trouble  that  the  employees  may  have  had. 

For  insuring  that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  protected:  The  interests  of 
the  public  are  best  protected  by  securing  from  the  employees  cooperation  and 
loyalty  to  the  house  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  buying 
public.  Whenever  any  dispute  or  grievance  of  any  sort  may  have  arisen  the 
customer  should  be  granted  an  immediate  audience,  with  some  one  in  authority, 
and  such  dispute  or  grievance  should  be  given  a  thorough  and  immediate  in- 
vestigation, always  allowing  the  customer  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The 
foundation  stones  of  the  Broadway  Department  Store  have  always  been  truth, 
courtesy,  liberality,  and  value. 

If  in  this  question  of  the  interests  of  the  public  it  is  taken  to  mean  that  they 
receive  full  measure,  full  weight,  and  so  on,  I  might  state  that  this  has  been 
taken  care  of  by  the  national  pure-food  law  and  California  Senate  bill  No. 
32,  approved  June  16,  1913 ;  also  a  State  law  to  indicate  the  net  weight  of  food- 
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stuffs  intended  to  be  used,  or  prepared  for  use  as  food  when  sold  in  containers, 
and  passed  by  the  California  Legislature,  senate  bill  788,  approved  May  1*7, 
1913;  also  city  ordinance  on  weight  and  measures  No.  18000,  approved  April 
14,  1909;  also  State  law  and  city  ordinance  on  fraudulent  advertising. 

As  to  my  ideas  along  constructive  lines,  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
an  article  under  the  heading  "Progressive  retail  methods,"  written  by  me  and 
recently  published  in  a  special  edition  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist."  In  this 
article  I  covered  the  subject  perhaps  more  fully  than  can  be  done  by  merely 
answering  your  question, 

I  submit  the  printed  matter  here. 

What  has  the  open-shop  policy  in  Los  Angeles  done  for  the  community  as 
regards  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  living  for  all 
classes?  I  believe  that  the  open-shop  policy  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  has 
enabled  great  numbers  of  the  working  people  to  obtain  employment  regardless 
of  their  past  experience.  It  has  given  the  city  a  freedom  of  living  and  a 
reputation  among  the  Eastern  States  that  has  brought  and  is  still  bringing 
industries  of  all  kinds  to  locate  in  this  city  and  surrounding  suburbs. 

As  regards  high  standards  of  living,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is 
no  city  in  the  United  States  where  the  workingmen  live  in  such  pleasant 
homes,  thousands  of  them  owning  their  homes;  and  in  no  city  is  there  less 
poverty  and  fewer  slums. 

What  has  the  open-shop  policy  in  Los  Angeles  done  for  the  community  as 
regards  assurance  of  regularity  of  work  and  decrease  of  unemployed?  Assum- 
ing that  the  open-shop  policy  has  been  the  big  factor  in  the  building  up  of  Los 
Angeles,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  there  is  a  greater  assurance  of  regu- 
larity of  work  and  decrease  of  unemployed.  I  believe  it  has  been  a  factor  in 
enabling  all  classes  to  obtain  work  regardless  of  their  affiliation  or  not  with 
any  of  the  labor  organizations. 

What  has  the  open-shop  policy  in  Los  Angeles  done  for  the  community  as 
regards  protection  of  the  industrial  and  civil  rights  of  individuals?  This  is 
a  question  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer.  In  fact,  I  can  not  say  that  I 
thoroughly  understand  the  question.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  open-shop  policy 
has  resulted  in  a  democratic  community,  where  all  have  equal  rights. 

What  has  the  open-shop  policy  in  Los  Angeles  done  for  the  community  as 
regards  general  and  technical  education  and  the  ability  to  secure  thorough 
mastery  of  trade?  I  believe  the  open-shop  policy  has  allowed  all  to  secure  an 
equal  opportunity  of  mastering  any  trade.  So  far  as  the  dry  goods  business  is 
concerned,  the  Broadway  Department  Store  has  always  maintained  a  school 
for  the  education  and  instruction  of  its  younger  people,  and  has  always  held 
regular  classes  on  salesmanship  for  the  selling  force,  with  special  lectures  on 
the  different  lines  of  merchandise  handled,  all  of  which  gives  material  aid  and 
technical  education  to  the  employee.  The  public  schools  are  now  taking1  up 
vocational  training  and  the  merchants  of  Los  Angeles  are  sending  a  number  of 
their  employees  to  these  classes  daily. 

Those  are  the  questions  submitted  to  me,  and  the  answer  cover  them. 

Acting  Chairman  COMMONS.  Submit  it  to  the  stenographer.  Mr.  O'Connell  has 
some  questions  to  ask. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Mr.  Letts,  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  briefly  the 
question  of  organization  of  the  clerks.  You  say  you  think  it  would  not  be  for 
their  best  interest — the  interest  of  the  body  specially — if  you  were  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  some  not  in  your  employ.  You  are  a  member  of  various  organiza- 
tions yourself,  you  say? 

Mr.  LETTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Associations? 

Mr.  LETTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  suppose  this  association  has  represented  other 
employees,  has  some  person  to  represent  or  speak  for  this  association,  like,  for 
instance,  an  attorney  at  times,  a  secretary,  president,  or  executive  board — repre- 
sent the  organization  in  some  capacity.  I  suppose  you,  as  a  business  man,  have 
business  in  which  your  attorney  represents  you,  with  a  clientele  of  various 
kinds,  and  that  you  might  deal  with  representatives  of  corporations  and  their 
attorney  or  representative ;  that  you  buy  goods  from  corporations  through  their 
representatives,  and  in  that  sense  you  deal  with  the  representatives  of  men  in 
the  walks  in  life  in  which  you  come  in  touch  with.  Isn't  it  fair  to  concede  that 
the  wageworkers  should  have  the  same  right  to  be  heard  by  representatives  as 
all  other  industries  or  commercial  interests  or  financial  interests? 
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Mr.  LETTS.  You  don't  understand  me,  Mr.  Commissioner,  if  you  think  I  believe 
any  different.  I  do  not.  I  think  they  have  that  perfect  right,  and  I  concede 
still  further  that  I  think  that  labor  unions  are  a  good  thing,  but  not  as  they  are 
at  present  managed,  and  I  speak  iVom  my  own  experience  with  them. 

Commissioner  O'Cowjnxu  Then,  it  is  the  matter  of  the  management  that  you 
object  to? 

Mr.  LETTS.  I  think  that  is  the  main  trouble  with  them  to-day. 

Commissioner  OX 'ON  NELL.  And  not  to  the  organization  itself? 

Mr.  LETTS.  No,  sir.  I  think  they  have  the  same  right  to  organize,  and  if  they 
can  get  higher  wages  I  think  they  have  a  perfect  right,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLI..  And  by  what  method  is  this  grievance  committee  in 
your  store  selected  or  elected  or  appointed? 

Mr.  LETTS.  They  are  selected  and  elected,  purely  and  simply,  among  them- 
selves. I  suggested  there  should  not  be  anyone  on  that  commission  or  com- 
mittee higher  than  the  position  of  salesman,  because  I  wanted  the  close  touch 
with  the  rank  and  tile  unrestricted. 

Commissioner  O'CoxxKi.i..  And  if  a  clerk  is  discharged  for  some  purpose  by 
some  one  in  authority  and  she  takes  her  case  to  this  adjustment  committee  or 
grievance  committee,  if  she  desires  to  do  so — is  that  the  way? 

Mr.  LETTS.  Yes,  sir.  And  they  take  it  up  and  investigate  it,  and  if  it  has  be«»H 
unjust  they  are  reinstated.  I  might  say  there  have  been  two  people  reinstated 
and  the  people  put  back  to  work. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.L.  Is  the  firm  bound  by  the  decision  of  this  com- 
mittee— by  the  decision  this  committee  may  reach? 

Mr.  LETTS.  We  discuss  it  together,  and  the  thing  is  settled,  and  if  there  is  any 
evidence  that  they  haven't  known  it  is  produced  before  that  committee.  Some- 
times some  one  is  dismissed  for  a  reason  we  can  not  or  do  not  care  to  tell  them. 

Commissioner  <)'Co\ \KI.I..  Who  is  the  finality  on  the  proposition,  saying  the 
word  that  "You  can"  or  "  Y'ou  can  not  work"? 

Mr.  LKTTS.  The  manager  or  myself.  But  the  superintendent  is  the  man 
who  hires  and  discharges,  and  if  there  is  any  grievance  it  is  taken  out  of  his 
hands.  I  found  that  that  committee  has  had  a  tremendous  good  effect  on  the 
business  eniiivly.  Ii  is  strange  that  a  man  taken  from  the  ranks,  who  is  given 
authority,  should  want  to  hear  down  on  the  very  people  toward  whom  he  should 
be  kindly  disposed.  I  have  never  seen  it  fail  once,  that  the  man  who  is  taken 
from  the  ranks  and  placed  in  authority,  but  what  he  wanted  to  bear  down  on 
those  ranks.  And  thai  is  one  point  that  has  pleased  me  more  than  anything  in 
this  conimiiteo,  that  it  makes  the  other  fellow  in  authority  who  steps  up  stop 
and  hesitate  how  they  are  going  to  treat  the  rank  and  file,  the  man  under  him. 

Commissioner  <>'Cox.\Ki.i..  I  understand  from  the  statement  that  you  read 
that  you  were  favorable  toward  the  shorter  week  rather  than  toward  the  shorter 
workday? 

Mr.  LETTS.  I  think.  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  instead  of  an  arbitrary  eight- 
hour  day  a  -IS-hour  week  would  be  preferable,  not  only  to  the  employer  but 
to  many  of  the  employees,  by  which  their  work  could  be  better  regulated. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.I..  Would  that  mean  that  you  would  work  the  clerk 
8  hours  one  day  and  ]:.'  hours  the  next,  and  so  on,  so  that  it  would  only  average 
48  hours  a  week  V 

Mr.  LKTTS.  It  doesn't  mean  that  strong  average.  It  might  mean  an  hour 
extra  sonic  day.  It  doesn't  mean  that  all  along.  It  might  be  in  one  partic- 
ular branch,  but  I  think  the  employees  themselves  would  like  it  that  way. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  It  would  result  probably  in  having  a  number  of 
clerks  who  would  be  held  in  waiting  that  they  would  work  later  probably? 

Mr.  LETTS.  Yes;  it  could  be  arranged. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is,  you  might  arrange  it — if  you  don't  know 
now.  I  don't  know  whether  you  do  or  not — to  keep  your  store  open  Saturday 
night? 

Mr.  LETTS.  No,  sir;  we  never,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  is  so. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  All  the  stores  in  Seattle  close  on  Saturday 
night 

Mr.   LKTTN.  This  is  Los  Angeles,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'COX.NELL.  I  mean  Los  Angeles.  Do  you  know  whether  any 
of  the  stores,  including  your  own,  have  the  system  of  asking  their  clerks  ti> 
come  in  the  morning,  say,  8  o'clock,  for  some  instruction  as  to  how  to  sell 
goods  or  to  learn  the  materials  and  fabrics? 

Mr.   LKTT.S.    I   don't    know  of  anyone. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  have  got  here  a  number  of  notices. 
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Mr.  LETTS.  As  I  heard  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  stand  say  this  morning, 
I  thought  it  might  allude  to  that  association  of  mine,  so  I  made  inquiries  while 
I  was  at  lunch,  and  particularly  emphasized  the  point  as  to  whether  we  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  and  he  said  absolutely  nothing;  that  that  auditorium 
is  given  to  the  employees  and  the  use  it  for  self-education,  or  to  bring  outside 
speakers  who  will  talk  to  them  along  some  particular  lines. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Here  is  a  notice  or  circular;  I  won't  give  the  date: 
"  Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  means  8  o'clock ;  not  a  minute  later." 

Mr.  LETTS.  Yes.     I  wouldn't  know  anything  of  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Here  is  another  one:  "Meet  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  sharp."  Another  one:  "Eight  o'clock  and  one  minute."  Here  is 
another  one :  "  Eight  o'clock."  Another  one :  "  Eight  o'clock."  Another  one : 
"Eight  o'clock." 

All  giving  lectures  or  something;  demonstration  of  some  kind.  Wouldn't 
that  appeal  to  clerks,  especially  timid  girls  and  young  women  who  were  em- 
ployed, if  they  did  not  come  there  and  apparently  get  that  schooling,  that  it 
might  interfere  with  their  employment? 

Mr.  LETTS.  I  don't  think  so.    Not  in  my  business,  anyway. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  the  employer  invites  help  to  come  an  hour 
earlier,  or  half  an  hour  earlier  than  the  regular  opening  time  in  the  morning, 
would  it  not  be  fair  to  expect  that  they  should  be  compensated? 

Mr.  LETTS.  Under  the  eight-hour  law  I  don't  know  how  you  would. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Couldn't  your  business  be  so  arranged  that  they 
might  come  half  an  hour  earlier  and  get  off 

Mr.  LETTS.  Mr.  Commissioner,  good  American  citizens  obey  the  law,  and 
the  retail  merchants  in  Los  Angeles  I  think  are  good  citizens. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  It  wouldn't  stretch  their  morals  at  all,  I  sup- 
pose, to  invite  the  clerks  an  hour  earlier. 

Mr.  LETTS.  And  let  them  go  an  hour,  leave  an  hour  earlier? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Any  regulation  at  all  that  you  might  desire  to 
make  so  long  as  the  clerk  would  be  compensated  for  the  employer  teaching 
her  the  best  method  to  sell  goods  for  him. 

Mr.  LETTS.  According  to  my  construction  of.  the  eight-hour  la\v  that  would 
not  be  possible. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  only  reason  you  think  or  have  for  not  chang- 
ing is  because  the  law  would  prevent  you? 

Mr.  LETTS.  I  didn't  say  that,  Mr.  Commissioner. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  spoke  about  the  bonus  system  in  your  store, 
compensating  help  by  bonuses  for  increased  sales,  that  that  was  to  encourage 
their  efficiency.  Is  there  no  other  purpose  in  that ;  wouldn't  that  tend  to  incul- 
cate and  encourage  in  the  saleslady  or  salesman  some  other  thing  other  than 
efficiency  in  order  to  sell  goods  and  make  money? 

Mr.  LETTS.  I  don't  know  what  other  thing  you  imply  or  think  of.  I  do  not 
know"  of  any. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Might  not  the  clerk  get  the  idea  and  tell  a  pur- 
chaser that  the  goods  were  something  they  were  not  so  as  to  make  a  sale? 

Mr.  LETTS.  Beg  pardon? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Might  not  the  clerk  get  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  tell  the  purchaser  that  the  goods  were  just  what  they  were  not?1 

Mr.  LETTS.  My  policy,  sir,  is  absolute  honesty  in  business.  I  would  dismiss 
any  employee  wrho  misrepresented  merchandise.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  do 
not  hesitate  a  second. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  allow  something  for  selling  old  goods? 

Mr.  LETTS.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  at  the  same  time  to  state  that  under  my  system 
of  merchandising  there  Avas  only  5  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  that  on  the  lirst 
of  this  year  was  more  than  1  year  old.  I  mean  by  that  that  when  the  in- 
ventory was  taken  on  December  31,  1913,  there  was  only  5  per  cent  of  the  mer- 
chandise represented  by  that  inventory  that  was  purchased  prior  to  the  year 
1913. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Passe. 

Mr.  LETTS.  Passe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  AVeinstock.  The  price  goes  down,  and  out 
it  goes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  have  any  system  of  fining  your  clerks  for 
mistakes? 

Mr.  LETTS.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  and  never  believe  in  it.  And  I  preach  the  doc- 
trine— did  this  year  all  through  Hie  United  States — I  went  15,000  miles  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  association,  and  in  all  cities  I  spoke  very  harshly  and 
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very  strongly  against  such  a  thing.  I  don't  think  it  is  right.  I  think  it  is  alto- 
gether wrong. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  You  have  a  basement  in  your  store;  have  a  base- 
ment department? 

Mr.  LETTS.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  you  understand  it  is  a  store  that  has  been 
recently  built. 

Commissioner  O'COXXET.T..  Of  course  it  is  supposed  you  have  every  modern 
advantage,  getting  fresh  air  there,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  LETTS.  The  very  best  that  money  can  buy,  sir.  I  believe  the  employees 
are  entitled  to  it.  and  also  the  customers.  I  do  not  know  anything  superior.  If 
I  did  I  should  have  it. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  I  don't  want  to  ask  about  the  condition  in  other 
stores. 

Mr.  LETTS.  I  don't  know  the  other  stores.  That  is  also  one  of  my  strong 
points.  I  believe  the  employees  should  be  given  the  best  there  is. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Has  your  local  association  discussed  the  question 
of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  employment? 

Mr.  LETTS.  I  can  not  remember  that  we  have  ever  discussed  the  matter  of 
wages,  although  we  may  have  done  so  at  some  time.  The  hours  of  labor,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  they  wished  to  change  from  the  present  schedule,  9  a.  m.  to 
5.30  p.  m.,  to  half  past  0  to  G.  and  I  was  opposed  to  it. 

Commissioner  O'COXXEI.L.  Have  your  clerks  organized  among  themselves  any 
beneficial  association? 

Mr.  LETTS.  They  have;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKI.I..  That  is  a  question — that  association  is  carried  on 
and  controlled  absolutely  by  the  clerks  themselves? 

Mr.  LETTS.  Absolutely. 

Commissioner  O'CONXELI..  Have  you  a  constitution  and  by-laws  which 
govern  ? 

Mr.  LETTS.  That  is  governed  by  themselves. 

Commissioner  O'('O.\NKU..  Will  you  see  we  are  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
those  by-laws? 

Mr.  LETTS.  T  will ;  yes.  sir.  If  any  of  you  want"  anything — I  want  you  to 
understand.  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  my  establishment  is  open  for  you  to  go 
through  and  ask  any  question  that  you  choose  to  ask,  and  I  will  freely  answer 
you. 

(A  booklet  entitled  "Constitution  and  P>y-La\vs  of  the  P.roadway  Department 
Store  I'.riictit  Association,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

Chairman  WALSH.   Mr.  ("Jarretson  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  <:.M:I;KTSO\.  Tin-  query  was  handed  me  during  the  last  recess, 
Mr.  Letts,  with  the  request  for  your  answer  upon  two  things,  and  it;  was  not 
the  sentiment  that  was  expressed  that  was  unfriendly,  but  they  said  that  they 
had  heard  repeatedly  and  they  desired  to  know  whether  it  was  true  or  not: 
Is  there  any  charge  in  your  store  for  any  form  of  tuition  that  you  give  to  any 
of  the  employ. 

Mr.  LETTS.  Not  at  all,  nothing  asked,  there  is  absolutely  nothing. 

Commissioner  ( J AI:I:KI  SON.   In  regard  to  lockers  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  LETTS.  There  is.  1  believe,  a  charge  of  25  cents.  Now,  I  don't  know  that 
is  right  or  not,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  charge  of  25  cents  for  the  key,  which  is 
refunded  when  the  key  is  brought  back,  otherwise  we  would  be  supplying  two 
or  three  keys  a  week ;  they  would  be  left  at  home,  or  they  don't  know  where 
they  are,  and  then  the  key  would  be  left  some  place  and  somebody  else  would 
get  the  key  and  a  man  would  come  and  say  he  lost  his  hat,  and  we  would  have 
to  furnish  a  new  hat,  as  we  do,  or  a  new  coat,  and  that  is  the  reason. 

Commissioner  GAUKETSOX.  That  is  simply  a  guarantee  for  the  care  of  the  key, 
and  is  refunded  when  returned? 

Mr.  LETTS.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSON.  You  made  the  statement  about  the  spirit  of  abso- 
lutism in  a  man  who  comes  from  the  ranks  and  is  put  in  control  over  other • 

Mr.  LETTS.  You  are  getting  that  a  little  strong. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  am  putting  my  own  interpretation  from  own 
experience. 

Mr.  LETTS.  I  shouldn't  make  it  quite  so  strong. 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSOX.  Good.     How  will  you  phrase  it? 

Mr.  LETTS.  I  did  phrase  it  about  right.  I  said  he  will  bear  down  on  the 
others  and  show  his  authority. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Good. 
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Mr.  LETTS.  That  is  better,  I  think,  if  you  will  pardon  me. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  man  that  will  boar  down,  show  his  authority, 
who  comes  up  from  the  ranks — do  you  know  that  even  with  the  mere  existence 
of  a  committeee,  leaving  organization  out,  just  a  committee,  it  will  make  that 
man  more  temperate  and  of  a  less  dictatorial  spirit? 

Mr.  LETTS.  That  is  the  very  point,  Mr.  Commissioner.  It  will  check  him  up 
and  make  him  feel  he  had  better  go  slow.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
guaranteed  in  public  statements — maybe  a  little  too  much  sentiment  in  it  for 
business — but  I  told  this  committee  before  the  entire  establishment  that  I  would 
guarantee  that  anyone  on  that  commit  loo,  through  any  act  that  they  did  while 
serving  on  that  committee,  I  would  discharge  the  man  above  them;  that  they 
should  not  be  discharged. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  wouldn't  stand  for  petty  tyranny? 

Mr.  LETTS.  I  have  gone  even  further  than  that  and  told  this  committee  that 
anything  they  tell  me  in  this  office  is  absolutely  secret.  I  want  that  committee 
to  do  work  that  will  be  of. benefit  not  only  to  us  but  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  because  I  believe  there  is  the  key  to  the  situation. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Were  you  here  yesterday? 

Mr.  LETTS.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  testimony  was  offered  here  yesterday ,  in- 
cluding newspaper  excerpts,  in  regard  to  a  boycott  that  was  at  one  time  in 
effect  against  the  Record  newspaper  on  account  of  its  affiliation  with  labor 
interests ;  that  it  had  been  boycotted  by  some  interests  in  the  matter  of  adver- 
tising. Did  your  organization;  that  is,  the  local  organization  of  dry  goods — 
yours  is  only  dry  goods? 

Mr.  LETTS.  Dry  goods. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Does  your  organization  take  any  formal  cognizance 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  boycott  ? 

Mr.  LETTS.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  We  have  probably  discussed  informally 
together,  ourselves,  the  methods  in  which  the  newspaper  was  conducting  itself. 
I  must  state  that  I  did  not  like  its  policy.  I  think,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  any 
newspaper  or  any  man  or  any  body  of  men  that  are  working  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  animosity  between  the  employer  and  employee  is  not  a  fit  person  in- 
corporation or  paper  to  be  patronized.  That  is  my  stand. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  do  not  draw  the  line  of  discrimination  as  to 
whether  they  were  following  one  line  or  the  other,  if  that  was  their  punmso 
and  object? 

Mr.  LETTS.  No ;  they  were  agitators. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  see.  If  the  same  policy  had  been  pursued  by  n 
paper  that  was  aligned  with  the  employer,  you  would  hold  it  just  as  pernicious? 

Mr.  LETTS:  I  would,  no  matter  which  side  they  were  for. 

Commissioner    GARRETSON.  Personally,    then,    you    know   nothing    in    regard 

Mr.  LETTS.  I  don't  think  there  was  a  boycott. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Of  their  withdrawing  of  advertising  or  patronage? 

Mr.  LETTS.  If  there  was  a  boycott,  I  don't  know  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  other  questions? 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Letts,  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  act? 

Mr.  LETTS.  The  workmen's  compensation  act,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  best  acts 
the  State  of  California  has  passed.  It  may  be  possible  that  it  should  have  a 
little  bit  more  balance.  I  could  not  give  you  any  details  of  just  what  I  mean, 
but  I  think  the  workmen's  compensation  act  probably  was  passed  without  seeing 
all  the  angles.  But  I  think  time  will  cure  it  of  any  defects  it  may  have.  I 
think  that  employers  will  come  to  feel  that  the  State  of  California  did  a  very 
great  thing  when  it  passed  the  workmen's  compensation  act.  I  will  take  myself, 
for  instance,  as  an  illustration,  if  I  am  allowed  to  give  this  "illustration.  Through 
no  fault  of  my  own  or  any  measure  in  which  I  could  have  saved  the  accident, 
an  employee  crowded  herself  into  an  elevator  when  she  was  told  the  elevator 
was  crowded,  and  she  browbeat  the  elevator  boy,  told  him  she  would  report 
Inin  to  the  superintendent,  so  he  let  her  get  in,  and  her  dress  caught  and  pulled 
up  and  her  leg  was  broken.  Well,  unfortunately,  there  are  people  in  this  world 
practicing  law  that  love  to  get  cases  like  that,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  had 
a  damage  suit  of  $50,000  against  me.  I  tried  to  got  near  to  the  party.  I  sympa- 
thized with  her.  I  was  very,  very  sorry  that  she  was  hurt.  But  I  could  not ; 
and  she  was  awarded  $15,000  or  $18,000  damages.  Now,  that  employee  was 
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getting  some  ten  or  twelve  dollars  per  week,  yet  the  jury  awarded  her  a  sum 
that  figured  out  at  about  $16  a  week  for  the  balance  of  an  average  life.  I  don't 
believe  that  the  poor  woman  got  over  $1,500  or  $2,000  of  the  sum  of  money 
awarded  her  by  the  jury.  The  rest  went  to  the  doctors,  the  hospital,  and  the 
attorneys,  I  guess.  Now  that  is  all  avoided.  That  is  one  phase  of  it.  An- 
other phase  of  it  is  that  if  a  man  or  a  woman  gets  hurt  in  their  duties,  tine 
employees  are  taken  care  of,  and  they  don't  become  an  object  of  charity  on  the 
community.  I  am  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  workmen's  compensation  law. 

Commissioner  W KIN. STOCK.  In  the  beginning,  Mr.  Letts,  there  were  a  great 
many  employers  who  probably  through  a  misunderstanding  or  through  not  being 
familiar  willi  tin-  spirit  of  the  law  opposed  it  very  much — thought  it  would  be  a 
great  burden  upon  industry.  Were  you  one  of  those? 

Mr.  LETTS.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  will  have  to  plead  guilty  to  being 
a  little  bit  scary  of  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  But  the  administration  of  the  law  has  satisfied 
you  that  that  was  an  error? 

Mr.  LETTS.  Yes,  si" ;  I  wish  it  had  boon  in  force  five  or  six  years  sooner  than 
it  was. 

<:, airman  WALSH.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Letts;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  LETTS.  I  will  furnish  you  with  this:  and.  Mr.  Commissioner,  if  you  will 
do  me  the  honor  to  come  through  my  establishment,  I  will  show  you  that  vrhich 
will  bear  out  the  statements  \vhirh  I  have  already  made. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Mr.   Chamberlain. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  W.  E.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  bo  in  perfect  order,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  State 
you i-  name. 

Mr.   CHAMIIKKLAIN.  W.   K.   Chamberlain. 

Chairman    WALSH.  Your    bush,. 

Mr.  CIIAMI:KI:I..\IN.  Manager  Hamburger's  Department  Store. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  manager  of  the  Hamburger  De- 
nartmont  Store? 

Mr.  CHAMBKUI.AIN.  Well,  I  have  sort  of  grown  into  the  position.  Seriously. 
only  a  1'e\v  years,  1  gu< 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  operated  by  a  corporation  or  a  partnership  or  an 
individual  V 

Mr.    CHAMBKKLAIN.  Close   corporation. 

Chairman  WALMI.  A  corporation  of  the  State  of  California? 

Mr.  CHAMBKKLAIX.   Yes.  sir. 

Chairman   WALSH.  And  what  is  its  capital  stock,  please? 

Mr.  CHA.MISKHI.AIN.  T\vo  hundred  thousand  doll.-, 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  CHAMBKKLAIN.  Nearly  L'S  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Hnw  long  have  you  been  with  that  concern? 

Mr.  CHAMHKULAIN.  The  same  length  of  time. 

Chairman   WALSH.  In  what  capacities1.' 

Mr.  CHAMBKULAIN.  Well.  I  started  trucking  freight  when  I  first  came  with 
them  nearly  L'S  years  a^<>. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At    what  salary? 

Mr.  CHAMHKULAIN.   Six  dollars  a  week. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  ago  was  that,  you  say? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.   Nearly  US  years  ago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Twenty -eight  years  ago.  Now,  how  many  employees  does 
A.  Hamburger  ».V  Sons  have,  please V 

Mr.  CHAMBLKLAIN.  I  think  about  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  at  the  present 
time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  are  they  divided  as  to  sexes? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  do  not  know  that  exactly.  I  should  think  about  60  per 
cent  female. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  been  served  with  a  list  of  questions? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  undertaken  to  make  written  answers  to  them? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  No,  sir. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  then,  we  will  take  them  up  seriatim,  please.  First, 
the  hours  of  labor  at  A.  Hamburger  &  Sons. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Females,  8  hours.  All  male  employees,  except  drivers, 
S  hours  and  15  minutes — no ;  not  all ;  some  male  employees  8  hours,  some  8 
hours  and  15  minutes,  and  drivers  9  hours  and  30  minutes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  drivers  have  you? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  think  about  12  or  15  drivers  and  helpers  that  we  employ 
direct.  We  contract  some  of  our  delivering  outside. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  like  to  have  you  detail  now  the  wages  by  classes, 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Messengers  are  paid  $5,  $6,  and  $7  a  week.  We  have  a 
weekly  pay  roll ;  the  average  is  .$5.77.  Salesmen  are  paid  from  $10  to  $35  per 
week.  The  average  is  $20.86.  Saleswomen  from  $8  to  $30,  the  average  being 
$10.66.  Drivers 

Chairman  WALSH.  Say,  I  wish  you  would  please  classify  that  a  little  closer 
mid  give  us  as  you  come  to  those  the  number  and  the  minimum  pay  and  the 
maximum. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  haven't  those  figures  with  me,  Mr.  Commissioner.  I 
could  not  give  them  from  memory.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  statistics.  I 
haven't  them  with  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  give  me  the  first  one  over  again. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Messengers,  $5,  $6,  and  $7  a  week,  the  average  being 
$5.77  at  present. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  those  have  you? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Approximately. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Not  a  great  number. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  what  is  the  next  classification  you  have  there? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Salesmen,  $10  to  $35 ;  average,  $20.86. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  have  you  altogether;  how  many  salesmen? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  could  not  tell  you  accurately. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  who  drew  off  that  statement  through  which  the  aver- 
age was  arrived  at? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  The  paymaster  gave  me  those  figures. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  will  you  please  submit  to  us  a  copy  of  your  pay  roll 
from  which  we  could  gather  that? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  You  would  like  the  number  of  people  employed  at  each 
wage? 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  each  wage;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  That  is  easily  ascertained. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  capacity,  of  course,  in  which  the  man  is  employed, 
or  woman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  will  furnish  that  to  the  commission,  will  you,  as  soon 
as  you  can? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Yes. 

(See  Chamberlain  exhibit.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  then,  go  ahead  with  your  averages,  just  as  you 
have  them  there,  please. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Drivers  are  paid  $15,  with  periodical  advances  to  $18. 
But  we  have  only  been  employing  drivers  ourselves  a  very  short  time,  and  the 
average  to-day  is  $15.70.  It  has  been  less  than  a  year  that  we  have  employed 
any  drivers  of  our  own. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  could  not  give  us  any  information  beyond  that 
called  for  in  those  other  classifications,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Not  just  now.     I  haven't  the  figures. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  will  furnish  it  with  the  others? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Yes. 

(See  Chamberlain  exhibit.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well  proceed,  then. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mechanics  are  paid  an  average  of  $19.86  per  week.  They 
work  eight  hours.  The  engineers  in  three  shifts,  other  mechanics  simply 
straight  eight  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  are  the  mechanics  employed  in  your  store,  please? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  About  the  building,  such  as  engineers  and  firemen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  handy  men — have  you  any  upholstery  department  and 
such  things  as  that;  do  you  do  any  manufacturing? 
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Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Very  little  manufacturing.  We  do  some  repairing  and 
i-;ii!ie  things  of  that  sort.  - 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  some  cabinetmakers? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  We  don't  do  any  cabinetmaking.  We  do  touching  up  of 
furniture. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  men  do  you  have  at  work  on  that? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  think  three  or  four. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Three  or  four? 

Mr.  CHAMBEKLAIN.  I  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  wages  that  you  pay  your  repair  men  or 
your  cabinetworkers? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  haven't  these  before  m.e,  any  segregation  of  that  kind. 
The  average,  I  think,  is  included  in  this  $19.86  a  week. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well  proceed,  then. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  believe  that  practically  covers,  with  some  minor  details. 
We  have  some  tailors  in  the  house  who  do  alteration  work,  not  manufacturing, 
both  men  and  women,  and  their  wages  run  from  $15  to  $25  a  week,  with  a 
probable  average  of  a  little  less  than  $20.  I  haven't  the  exact  average  before  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  you  will  give  us  that  also? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  can  give  you  the  details  of  that  if  you  wish  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well  proceed,  then,  with  your  wage  scale. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  That  is  about  the  extent  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  give  all  of  the  women? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  The  women,  the  average? 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  understood  that  the  salesmen  that  you  mentioned  were 
only  men? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  No;  women  are  $8  to  $30,  with  an  average  of  $10.66. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  $8  your  minimum  pay  for  a  saleswoman? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Eight  dollars  is  the  minimum  pay  for  anyone  in  the 
building  who  does  not  live  with  their  parents  or  with  some  family. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  how  many  do  you  have  that  live  with  their  parents? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Or  are  partially  supported. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  number.     I  can  include  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  effort  made  to  single  out  persons  or  women 
that  live  with  families  or  are  partially  supported  by  some  one  else? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  That  question  is  always  asked  when  they  are  employed. 
If  any  doubt  arises,  it  is  investigated  to  verify  the  statement. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  any  preference  given  to  a  person  so  situated? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  is  directly ;  but  no  one  is  em- 
•  d  for  less  than  $8.     That  has  been  the  rule  for  several  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  a  member  of  the  retail  dry -goods  association? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Our  firm  is;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Local,  State,  and  National? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  did  you  happen  to  establish  that  minimum  wage 
of  $8? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  don't  remember  the  <-x:u-t  details  of  it.  It  was  a  matter 
of  discussion  some  time  ago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  the  association  or  just  among  yourselves? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  No,  no ;  among  ourselves. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  ever  discussed  in  either  one  of  the  associations  of 
retail  dry -goods  concerns? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  So  far  as  I  know,  not  until  we  were  requested  by  the 
commission,  the  State  commission  which  was  appointed,  to  give  them  all  the 
information  and  assistance  that  we  could,  and  then  the  subject  was  discussed 
several  times  in  the  interest  of  getting  what  information  we  could  with  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  furnish  any  of  the  information  yourself  to  the 
commission? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  did  you  advocate  any  particular  amount  as  the 
minimum  wage  for  women? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Upon  what  amount  per  week  in  Los  Angeles  can  an  in- 
dependent woman,  required  to  maintain  herself,  do  so  in  decency  and  comfort? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  That  is  a  problem,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  the  State- 
con. mission  on  that  subject  has  been  working  on  very  hard  for  a  number  of 
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months  and  has  discussed  to  a  Creator  or  less  decree  with  retail  merchants  and 
doubtless  with  other  employers  in  other  lines.  And,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have 
as  yet  been  unable  to  determine  what  that  should  be.  I  am  sure  I  could  not 
conjecture. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  have  you  tried  to  get  information  about  it  during 
the  time  that  you  have  been  in  business? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  About  the  cost  of  loving? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  about  the  cost  of  living  upon  which  to  establish  a 
wage  for  women. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  a  pretty  big  problem  Mr.  Com- 
missioner, as  you  doubtless  know  yourself.  That  it  is  something  that  requires 
considerable  study  to  get  anything  intelligent  on  it.  Even  this  commission, 
as  I  believe  they  have  very  great  facilities  for  ascertaining  those  conditions, 
and  they  have  certainly,  as  far  as  I  know,  had  the  assistance  of  employers  as 
far  as  possible,  and  I  think  they  are  experiencing  some  difficulty  in  satisfying 
themselves  as  to  what  that  should  be. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  have  you  ever  endeavored  to  find  out  a  minimum 
wage  or  a  living  wage,  a  fair  living  wage  upon  which  to  base  the  payments 
to  be  made  to  your  own  employees  ? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  haven't  gone  into  the  thing  seriously  at  all — anything 
of  that  kind. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  going  to  the  next  question  then,  as  to  safety  and 
sanitary  conditions  of  your  store. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Those  points  are  thoroughly  covered.  Our  building  is 
comparatively  uewr  and  it  was  constructed  by  a  very  competent  architect  and 
engineer,  and  has  in  it  all  of  the  devices  that  are  known  to-day  for  safety  and 
sanitation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  answer  would  be  then  that  you  think  your  building 
is  equipped  with  all  known  safety  and  sanitation  equipments? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  So  far  as  we  know.  We  occasionally  add  something  on 
when  we  find  that  something  is  better  than  we  are  using.  But  it  is  considered 
in  very  good  condition. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  plan,  if  any,  is  in  vogue  in  your  store  for  in- 
dividual employees,  or  committees  of  employees,  to  have  their  personal  griev- 
ances adjusted? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  There  is  no  established  plan  any  more  than  the  policy  of 
the  firm  which  has  been  in  existence  since  they  started  in  business,  that  any 
employee  that  feels  that  they  have  not  received  justice  in  the  department  or 
where  they  are  employed,  they  are  always  welcome  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Ham- 
burger, who  is  the  head  of  the  firm,  or  myself. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  frequently  are  such  grievances  presented  to  Mr. 
Hamburger? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Very  rare,  indeed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Suppose  a  messenger  had  a  grievance  such  as  that  he  or 
she  were  discharged  without  proper  cause.  How  would  they  get  now  to  Mr. 
Hamburger? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  If  they  came  to  his  office  and  asked  to  see  him,  they  would 
not  be  refused  admission. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  is  there  any  notice  posted  to  that  effect  or  anything 
of  that  sort? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  or  does  not  the  practical  working  out  of  it  show 
that  when  the  employee  is  discharged  by  the  first  person  over  them,  that  they 
retire  from  the  premises? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  If  they  do  there  is  no  reason  why  if  they  felt  an  injustice 
had  been  done  them  they  should  not  complain  to  the  management. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  was  asking,  do  you  know  about  the  practical  working 
out  of  it,  don't  they  accept  the  word  of  the  person  there  in  authority  as  a 
matter  of  practice? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Why,  I  presume  they  would  naturally,  primarily. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  do  you  think  that  it  would  make  for  a  better  feeling 
on  the  part  of  employees  if  there  was  some  system  by  which  it  was  known  they 
could  present  grievances  to  the  head  of  the  firm? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  really  don't  know.  It  is  a  mutter  that  I  have  never 
thought  about.  It  might  possibly  be. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  there  any  organizations  of  clerks  in  your  employ- 
ment— labor  organizations,  retail  clerks'  union? 
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Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  your  clerks  organizing  into 
a  union? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  The  subject  has  never  been  mentioned  that  I  know  of  in 
the  organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  any  features  of  an  organization  of  retail 
clerks  to  which  you  would  object? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  Mr.  Commissioner,  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  never  considered  the  question  at  all? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  No  ;  it  has  never  been  up,  that  I  know  of,  in  this  city. 

Chairman  WALSH.  No  request  has  ever  been  made  to  allow  them  to  organi/.e 
your  store? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Xo,  sir ;  not  that  I  have  ever  known  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  has  been  done  by  A.  Hamburger  &  Sons  to  improve 
working  conditions,  first,  as  regards  wages  and  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  CHAMJJEIILAIN.  The  natural  increase  that  has  come  about  generally 
through  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  the  increased  prosperity  that  all  en- 
joyed in  the  United  States  of  late  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Have  you  had  that  in  mind  in  raising  wages? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  The  raising  of  wages  in  the  department  store  to-day  is 
brought  about  as  a  rule  by  the  scarcity  of  competent  people  to  a  great  degree. 
Tin-re  is  considerable  competition  among  employers  for  the  better  class  of  help. 
That  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes.  Well,  is  there  any  organized  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  management  of  A.  Hamburger  &  Sons  t<>  see  that  the  wages  of  the  employees 
keep  pace  with  their  own  development'.' 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Absolutely. 

Chairman  WALSH.   With  their  own  prosperity? 

Mr.  CHAMUKRI.AIN.   Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now.  how  is  it  governed? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Statistics  are  taken  oiT  for  the  information  of  the  man- 
agement and  the  Superintendent  on  that  subject  periodically — weekly  and 
monthly — and  at  least  twice  a  \ear  all  salary  lists  are  gone  over  in  conference 
with  the  superintendent,  and  each  individual  is  considered  at  that  time  as  to 
what  they  have  been  doing  and  how  they  are  progressing,  and  they  are  not 
allowed  to  remain  at  a  Stationary  salary  any  length  of  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  are  not  allowed  to  remain  at  a  stationary  salary  for 
any  great  length  of  time? 

Mr.  CHAMBKRI.AIN.  No,  .sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  what  price  do  you  put  a  clerk  in  the  very  lirst  instance; 
or  do  you  have  any  established  minimum  for  a  new  clerk? 

Mr.  CHAM  1:1:1:1. UN.  It  depends  entirely  on  their  experience  and  their  apparent 
ability  when  they  apply. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  observed  or  studied  what  is  called  the  open-shop 
policy  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  CHAMBKKLAIN.  Well,  not  that  I  could  qualify  as  an  expert,  by  any  means. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  could  not?  Would  yon  undertake  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  its  effect  upon  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
living  for  all  classes? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  don't  think  my  opinion  would  be  of  any  value  to  the 
commission  at  all.  In  fact.  I  have  been  too  busy  most  of  my  life  with  the  details 
of  the  store  to  give,  perhaps,  the  attention  one  should  to  get  information  of 
-ort. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then  you  haven't  given  any  study  to  the  subjects  called 
for  under  the  eighth  classification  of  your  questions? 

Mr.  Cn AMBKKLAIN.  I  have  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  like  to  ask  a  question? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  ask  on  the  opinion  that  he  ex- 
pressed there,  or  hesitated  to  express,  possibly.  You  heard  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Letts? 

Mr.  CHAMBEKI.AIN.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  (IARRETSON.  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  knowledge  on  those 
in  direct  charge  of  the  people  in  the  store,  on  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
avenue  plainly  open  to  them.  Do  you  believe  with  Mr.  Letts  that  that  exercised 
a  desirable  influence  over  the  floorwalker  or  superintendent  who  is  inclined 
to  show  his  authority? 
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Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  You  mean  the  point  that  they  can  go  over  their  immediate 
superior  with  a  grievance  to  somebody  higher? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Absolutely,  and  it  is  advertised  by  the  head  of 
the  establishment  himself  that  they  can  do  so. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  idea. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Your  experience  has  taught  you  that  there  are  men 
filling  those  positions  who  are  given  to  that  form  of — well,  tyranny? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  should  hardly  use  that  term.  But  of  course  we  still  are 
obliged  to  employ  human  beings,  and  some  of  them  are  awfully  human,  you 
know. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  guess  they  are.    I  have  seen  a  few. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  you  believe — now,  bear  in  mind  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  tie  you  to  anything,  any  form  of  organization,  as  according  to  Mr.  Letts's 
testimony,  this  is  done  without  any  form  of  organization  in  his  establishment. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  so  understood. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  don't  matter  under  what  authority  it  exists. 
You  believe  that  it  would  be  of  value? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  It  is  something  we  haven't  tried,  but  it  sounds  very  pos- 
sible. I  should  have  no  objection  to  trying  it,  I  am  sure. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  contains,  then,  those  elements  of  justice  and 
equity? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  you  have  any  system  of  fines? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Weinstock  would  like  to  interrogate  you  a  little. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Chamberlain,   there  was  a 
boycott  levied  against  your  house  by  organized,  laborj? 
\  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Yes,  sir. 

5  Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Will  you  tell  "the" commission  what  led  to  that 
boycott?    .    -.        . 

»  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Well,  at  the  time  that  boycott  took  place,  I  was  not  in  a 
managerial  position  in  the  house.  That  was  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  my 
knowledge  of  it  is  perhaps  a  little  vague,  and  perhaps  there  are  a  great  many 
details  that  I  am  jiot  familiar  with.  But  my  general  understanding  is  that 
the  management  at  that  time  were  called  upon  by  some  representatives  of,  I 
believe,  the  typographical  union,  and  requested  to  withdraw  their  advertising 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  account  of  some  grievance  that  they  held  against 
that  paper.  My  understanding  was  that  they  did  not  see  the  justice  of  that 
request  and  did  not  do  so,  with  the  result  that  they  were  boycotted — I  suppose 
that  is  the  word  to  use.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  term,  understanding 
just  what  it  means,  but  I  presume  that  was  it.  And  pickets  were  placed  about, 
men  and  women  were  stationed  about  the  building  where  they  did  business,  and 
they  importuned  customers  and  asked  them  not  to  trade  there,  and  various 
things  of  that  sort  that  naturally  followed  a  condition  of  that  kind. 
t  Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  did  your  concern  at  that  time  have  a  con- 
tract with  the  Times  Publishing  Co.  for  advertising? 

y  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  a  contract  in  existence 
or  not,  Colonel.  I  dare  say  there  was.  It  is  quite  customary,  although  I 
don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  don't  know  whether  our  records  would 
show  that  or  not.  I  am  not  sure. 

y  Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  If  you  had  a  contract,  then  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  asking  your  concern  to  break  its  contract? 

'  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  It  would  if  such  contract  existed.  Of  that  I  don't  know. 
I  was  not  in  a  managerial  position  at  that  time. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Why  was  the  boycott  removed? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Why,  I  don't  know.  I  guess  it  simply  failed  of  the  action 
that  they  desired,  or  of  the  results  that  they  desired.  I  don't  know  any  other 
reason  why. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Is  the  boycott  still  on? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  There  has  been  no  evidence  of  it  for  a  number  of  years ; 
that  is,  any  public  evidence. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Has  it  ever  been  officially  withdrawn? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  was.  I  think  it  was  published  in  the 
newspapers  at  the  time  that  they  had  officially  withdrawn  it,  although  I  don't 
know  that  any  official  notice  was  ever  given  the  management  of  that  action. 
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Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  gather  from  what  you  say,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
that  organized  labor  had  no  direct  grievance  against  your  concern,  but  that  it 
was  an  indirect  grievance ;  that  is,  your  sin  in  the  eye  of  organized  labor  was 
that  you  advertised  in  the  Times,  with  whom  they  were  having  trouble. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  That  was  the  situation.  I  was  just  going  to  add  that 
there  was  one  meeting  at  which  I  happened  to  be  present  that  I  remember — the 
only  one — when  some  man  from  the  East — I  think  he  was  possibly  the  president 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union — I  am  not  just  clear,  but  I  think  he 
was  at  least  some  official — talked  with  Mr.  Hamburger  in  my  presence,  and 
among  other  things  I  remember  that  he  said  at  the  time  that  he  was  very  sorry 
that  they  found  the  necessity  of  boycotting  Hamburgers,  but  that  they  felt  that 
their  grievance  against  the  Times  was  just,  and  that  seemed  to  be  the  only 
means  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  they  desired  with  them. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  then,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  secondary 
boycott? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  presume  that  would  be  the  correct  term  to  use.  They 
had  no  grievance  against  Hamburgers.  They  didn't  express  that  at  any  time. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  unless  I  have  been  misinformed,  of  course, 
I  don't  know  whether  the  law  was  the  same  at  that  time  as  it  is  now,  but  my 
present  impression  is  that  a  secondary  boycott  is  illegal. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  don't  know  as  to  that  now,  nor  as  to  what  the  condition 
was  at  that  time  myself. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  What  is  the  attitude  of  your  company,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, on  the  matter  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act? 

Mr.  CHAMIU:IU.ATN.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  good  act ;  very  favorable  toward  it. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Were  you  of  that  mind  in  the  beginning,  when  the 
act  was  first  put  into  operation? 

Mr.  CIIAMHKULATX.  We  always  believed  that  it  was  a  good  act  from  the 
time  that  we  were  properly  informed  as  to  its  intent. 

<  'ommissioner  WEINSTOCK.  But  before  that? 

Mr.  CIIA.M!.I.;;I.AIX.  Before  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  little  doubt — in  fact,  it 
was  more  a  matter  of  ignorance  than  anything  else,  but  we  didn't  know  what  it 
would  be. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOC  K.  lias  it  proved  to  be  a  serious  burden  upon  your 
Industry? 

Mr.   Cii AMIM  KT.ATX.  Financially? 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK. 

Mr.  CiiAMi;;:ur.Ai\.  1  don'!  think  it  lias  cost  us  any  more  that  it  did  before. 
Of  course,  we  parry  insurance,  and  the  insurance  rates  are  much  higher  than 
they  were  under  tlu^  old  law.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  the  employee 
is  bring  gem-rally  well  taken  care  of  under  that;  at  least  they  will  be.  We  have 
had  no  accidents  since  that  law  was  in  effect.  I  don't  think  we  have  had  a 
single  claim,  as  far  as  I  know.  But  under  the  old  law  we  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  us  very  often  to  do  a  great  deal  more  for  our  employees — in  fact,  always 
did — than  they  perhaps  might  have  got  under  a  claim  under  the  old  common 
law.  So  that  I  don't  think  that  the  burden,  as  a  whole — I  have  no  direct 
figures  on  it — is  any  more  now  than  before. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  If  you  were  to  vote  on  it,  then,  you  would  vote  in 
its  favor? 

Mr.  CHAMUKRLATN.  I  certainly  would  to-day.     I  think  that  law  has  accom- 
plished one  thing  that  is  very  beneficial  to  us  and  to  all  fair-minded  employers, 
and  that  is  that,  it  has  compelled  some  unfair  and  unjust  employers  to  do  the 
things  that  the  fair-minded  employer  has  always  done  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
•    Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  some  questions,  Mr.  O'Connell? 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Garretson? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prof.  Commons? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  No. 

<  'hairman  WALSH.  That  is  all ;  thank  you. 
Mrs.  NOEJ.. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  FRANCES  N.  NOEL. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  name,  please. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Mrs.  Frances  Noel. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  be  in  order,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
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Where  do  you  reside,  Mrs.  Noel? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Address  or  business? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  business  address. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  4569  Glen  Albyn  Drive  is  my  home  address.     T  am  a  housewife. 

Chairman  WALSH.  City  of  Los  Angeles  v 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  connected  with  any  labor  organization  in  this 
city,  Mrs.  Noel? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  committee  of  the  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  any  oilier  ofiioial  connection  with  any  labor 
organization? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  I  have  been  for  four  years  delegate  to  the  Central  Labor  Council, 
and  from  that  body,  for  half  a  year,  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
council. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  your  husband  living,  Mrs.  Noel? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  children? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  I  have  one  boy. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  believe  there  was  a  list  of  questions  submitted  to  you, 
to  which  you  were  invited  to  make  answer.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good.  I  will  ask  you,  then,  seriatim  then.  What  lias 
the  open-shop  policy  in  Los  Angeles  done  for  the  community,  first,  as  regards 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  living  for  all  classes 
here  ? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  The  open-shop  policy,  if  such  it  be  considered,  has  established  a 
high  standard  of  living  for  a  few  on  top,  and  maintained — maintains  a  stand- 
ard of  constant  insecurity  for  the  man  in  the  middle,  if  you  would  call  it  so, 
the  smaller  business  man,  and  an  entirely  insecure  existence  for  the  people  in 
the  third  strata  of  life. 

Chairman  WALSH.  First,  then,  please  give  us  you  observation  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  housings  and  rentals  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  I  begin  with  rents.  I  would  have  to  employ  the  phrase  that  has 
been  used  a  great  deal  here  by  the  employers,  that  it  depends  on  the  law  <>!' 
supply  and  demand.  If  we  have  many  coming  here,  the  rent  may  go  up.  If  we 
haven't  many,  why  the  rent  goes  down.  At  the  present  time  in  some  sections 
of  the  city  the  rent  is  lower  than  it  has  been  in  previous  years.  As  to  the  housing 
I  will  say  that  Los  Angeles  has  in  the  main  a  system  of  housing  that  could  be 
considered  by  social  workers  perhaps  a  more  ideal  mode  of  housing,  because  it 
is  considered  that  the  cottage  system  of  housing  is  preferable  to  congested 
housing  in  apartments  and  other  mode  of  dwellings.  However,  we  have  one  par- 
ticular condition  to  confront  us  in  this  city  as  far  as  housing  is  concerned,  and 
that  is  that  the  workers  make  every  endeavor  to  buy  their  own  homes,  which  is 
in  itself  a  very  laudable  desire.  The  homing  instinct  should  be  prevalent  in 
every  human  being.  However,  the  economic  conditions  as  far  as  the  workers 
are  concerned,  the  method  of  paying  for  the  home  on  the  installment  plan  and 
even  of  owrning  the  home  puts  him  in  a  very  difficult  position,  because  he  N 
making  himself,  you  might  say,  a  slave  to  the  job.  He  dare  not  come  forward 
boldly  and  protest  against  any  injustice  in  the  mode  of  employment,  because 
any  week's  wages  which  he  loses  in  his  employment  means  the  loss  of  that 
amount  which  he  will  use  for  paying  on  the  installment  plan  on  his  house. 
And,  furthermore,  if  he  has  to  move  because  of  his  mode  of  employment,  he  is 
handicapped  with  that  house  on  his  own  hand,  and  there  are  a  great  many  in, 
such  difficulty.  And  the  mode  of  housing  in  Los  Angeles,  while  in  itself  ideal, 
has  produced  more  out  and  out  slaves  in  the  labor  world  than  perhaps  any 
other  conditions  that  we  have  had  in  Los  Angeles. 

As  far  as  the  housing  of  certain  classes  of  people  is  concerned,  particularly 
the  foreigners — I  refer  to  the  Mexicans,  Russians,  and  so  forth — I  take  the 
liberty  to  file  with  your  commission  three  reports  of  the  housing  commission 
which  contain  reports  referring  particularly  to  the  Mexican  population  in  our 
city.  Some  housing  courts  have  been  a  great  menace  in  our  community,  and 
we  have  tried  to  abolish  them  in  a  great  many  ways,  and  repeated  appeals 
have  been  made  to  the  railroad  corporations  to  assist  us  in  abolishing  this  mode 
of  housing.  But  it  needed  a  great  deal  of  pressure  by  the  housing  commission 
to  get  some  success.  In  these  booklets  you  will  find  illustrations  of  the  "  cottage 
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system  "  of  Mexicans  that  are  made  of  gunny  sacks,  tin  cans,  and  any  material 
of  that  sort. 

(Three  reports  of  the  Housing  Commission  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  for 
the  periods,  respectively,  February  20,  1906,  to  June  30,  1908;  June  30,  1908, 
to  June  30,  1909;  and  July  1,  1910,  to  March  31,  1913,  were  submitted  in  printed 
form.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  those  reports — from  your  personal  observation,  you 
take  them  to  be  authentic  reports,  do  you? 

Mis.  NOEL.  I  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  fair  statement  of  those  conditions? 

Mrs.  NOKL.  A  fair  statement.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  lived  in  the  city  for  12 
years  and  was  appointed  by  the  city  council  of  Los  Angeles  on  a  committee  of 
industrial  investigation  for  three  months,  and  while  we  didn't  have  any  finances 
nor  sufficient  time  to  make  the  report  we  desired,  at  the  same  time,  at  that 
period,  together  with  the  other  six  members  of  that  commission  we  made  a 
pretty  careful  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  city.  I  have  a  copy  of  that 
Deport  that  we  gave  out  at  that  time  to  the  city  council. 

(An  article  entitled  "Women  exploited  most,  according  to  wage  probers," 
from  the  Citizen,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  June  20,  1913,  was  submitted  in  printed 
form.) 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  Now.  as  to  the  general  food  and  clothing  standards  in  Los 
Angeles? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  I  may  say.  Mr.  Walsh,  that  the  general  food  and  clothing  stand- 
ards in  Los  Angeles  ;uv.  from  my  own  observation,  compared  with  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  perhaps  in  this  case  would  be  the  desired  comparison,  is  approxi- 
mately the  same.  I  lived  a  couple  of  years  ago.  for  three  months,  in  San 
Francisco,  and  kept  house  there,  and  kept  careful  account  of  my  figures,  and 
kept  careful  account  of  my  expenses  here  in  this  city,  and  I  think  I  am  qualified 
to  make  a  fairly  good  comparison.  There  may  be  some  cases  where  perhaps 
there  is  little  variation,  bin  it  overbalances  again  in  another  case. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  as  to  clothing  also? 

Mrs.  NOKL.  Clothing  also. 

Chairman  W.M.SH.  Now.  as  to  amusements  in  general,  participation  in  the  life 
of  the  community? 

A  LADY  t\   mi:  ArntKxn:.  We  can't  hear  back  here;  turn  this  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  lady  out  there  makes  the  request  that  you  speak  a  little 
louder,  and  possibly  turn  that  way. 

Mrs.  XOKL.  lie  glad  to.  1  thought  my  voice  carried  far  enough  for  you  to 
hear. 

Amusements,  general  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community:  I  will  say 
that  our  city  is  sadly  larking  in  that  respect.  It  has  been  the  effort  on  the 
[•art  of  a  number  of  social  workers— and  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  connected  with  a 
number  of  other  organizations,  besides  the  labor  organizations. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  just  detail  them,  please,  so  that  we  may 
get  a  better  angle  on  your  testimony.  What  other  organizations  are  you  con- 
nected with? 

Mrs.  NOLL.  T  am  connected  with  the  Women's  City  Club.  T  was  for  some  time 
connected  with  the  League  of  Justice. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  give  the  functions  of  each  one  of  those,  briefly. 

Mrs.  NOKL.  The  Women'*  City  Club  is  an  organization  which  keeps  in  con- 
stant touch  with  local  conditions.  1  am  a  member  sought  in  different  wa> 
a  consultor.  you  might  say,  about  certain  local  conditions  concerning  working 
women.  Also  by  a  number  of  women  of  the  Friday  Morning  Club,  the  public 
affairs  committee  of  that  club — well,  that  is  about  all  at  the  present  time.  I 
haven't  more  time  for  club  work. 

Now,  I  point  out  to  you,  for  instance,  as  an  example:  It  has  been  customary 
in  times  gone  by  when  the  community  took  a  keen  interest  in  public  affairs  that 
when  a  construction  of  great  importance  to  the  community  was  finished  that 
the  community  as  a  whole  would  take  a  great  interest  in  the  celebration  of  that 
construction.  Now.  when  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct  was  finished,  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested  to  know  what  interest  the  workers  who  had  helped  in  the 
construction  of  that  work,  what  interest  in  the  final  celebration  the  workers 
would  take,  and  whether  there  would  be  something  provided  by  the  community 
to  make  those  workers  feel  that  they  themselves  had  constructed  something. 
And  that  amusement  feature,  if  you  might  call  it  such,  was  not  provided  for 
the  workers.  And  furthermore,  they  took  but  little  interest  in  the  construc- 
tion. I  believe  in  that  case  we  get  a  comparison  with  the  construction  of  the 
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Panama  Canal.  There  the  workers  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  final  construc- 
tion of  it,  and  made  it  perhaps  their  amusement  as  such.  I  point  out  to  you 
the  moving-picture  shows.  They  are  practically  the  only  available  amuse- 
ments for  most  of  the  people,  especially  for  the  workers  who  can  afford  but 
little  amusement.  Now,  the  city  as  a  whole  takes  practically  no  interest  in 
the  moving-picture  shows,  which  could  be  of  the  highest  education  to  the 
community.  Take  music — we  have  but  little,  if  any,  music  for  the  masses  of 
the  people.  There  are,  of  course,  amusements  provided  by  fraternal  organizsi- 
tions  or  some  such  organizations  of  that  kind,  but,  speaking  from  a  community 
standpoint,  we  are  sadly  lacking  of  that  feature. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else  on  that  subject,  Mrs.  Noel? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  playgrounds  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  We  have  the  playgrounds ;  that  is,  for  the  children.  I  infer  that 
you  was  talking  particularly,  questioning  me  particularly,  on  the  amusements 
for  grown  people. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Recreation. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Recreation.  I  will  say  that  through  the  efforts  of  the  playground 
committee,  as  I  believe  it  was  called,  there  has  been  provided  a  mountain  re- 
sort where  workers  can  go  for  a  small  fee  during  vacation  time.  It  is  not  as 
yet  popular  enough  that  a  great  many  participate  in  it,  and  I  believe  that  a 
greater  effort  should  be  made  to  spread  it  on  the  minutes  of  the  community 
so  that  everybody  knows  about  it,  more  advantage  will  then  be  taken  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Again,  then,  referring  to  the  open-shop  policy,  does  it  or 
does  it  not  assure  regularity  of  work  and  decrease  in  the  number  of  the 
unemployed  ? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Well,  let  me  see  how  that  is  worded.  Well,  now,  you  have  to 
consider  this  situation.  As  has  been  brought  out  very  clearly  this  morning 
by  Mrs.  Edson,  the  conditions  that  confront  us  are  brought  about  through  a 
continuous  influx  of  population,  and  that  continuous  influx  of  population  deter- 
mines the  irregularity  of  employment,  and  in  some  case  even  the  decrease  of 
unemployment,  because,  as  has  also  been  pointed  out,  we  are  confronted  by  a 
problem  of  seasonal  labor  which  constantly  stares  us  in  the  face.  We  are  also 
confronted  by  the  Mexican  situation,  which  is  one  of  our  biggest  problems  in 
this  community. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  just  describe  briefly  what  is  the  Mexican  situation. 
Just  describe  that. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  The  Mexican  situation  is  this,  that  the  railroad  corporations  be- 
cause they  need  employees  on  their  constructions — railway  constructions — they 
act  in  defiance  of  the  law.  Of  course,  they  really  don't  defy  the  law,  but  they 
get  around  the  law.  And  in  that  way  they  bring  in  great  numbers  of  Mexican 
laborers  and  then  they  put  them  to  work  here.  And  after  they  are  in  this  com- 
munity for  about  a  year  and  the  work  is  constructed,  then,  of  course,  they  are 
out  of  employment.  Then  they  have  become  accustomed  in  a  way  to  certain 
conditions  here  in  the  community,  and  either  don't  care  to  go  back,  or,  as  the 
situation  has  been  because  of  the  Mexican  war.  they  don't  care  to  go  back,  were 
glad  to  stay  here  over  the  border.  Then  having  become  acquainted  with  our 
local  conditions,  they  don't  care  to  work  any  longer  for  $1  a  day.  They  ask  a 
little  more.  And  then  the  railway  company,  in  order  to  get  around  that,  sends 
for  more  that  will  again  work  for  $1  a  day. 

Now,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  organize  the  Mexican  laborers. 
We  tried  that  some  years  ago.  I  was  present  myself  at  a  meeting  where  we 
tried  to  organize  the  Mexican  laborers. 

Now,  this  commission  perhaps  by  this  time  has  realized  sufficiently  that 
a  subsidized  press  and  a  police  system  and  a  city  administration  that  is  favor- 
able to  the  employers  where  the  employers,  as  has  been  testified  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association,  where  all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  press  the  button  and  ring  up  the  telephone  and  the  city  adminis- 
tration does  the  rest  by  shipping  in — sending  down  the  police,  and  if  neces- 
sary, the  militia,  and  perhaps  a  foreign  language  obtaining  among  those  people, 
it  becomes  practically  impossible  to  organize  them.  And  next  to  the  depart- 
ment-store girl,  the  Mexican  laborer  is  our  biggest  problem.  But,  as  has  been 
pointed  ou-t  also  this  morning,  the  charity  organizations  pay  the  biggest  amount 
of  charity  for  that  amount  of — for  that  type  of  population. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  refer  there  to  the  Mexican  problem  being  the  next 
largest  to  the  department-store  girls.  Have  you  any  place  in  your  answers  to 
your  questions — a  question  that  would  bring  out  what  you  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  department-store  workers?  Now,  you  have  heard  these  two 
gentlemen  testify  here.  What  is  the  problem  of  the  department-store  workers? 
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Mrs.  NOKL.  Well,  because  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  girls  working  that 
live  in  homes,  and  work  for  pin  money,  ami,  as  has  also  been  pointed  out,  that 
u  great  many  married  women  work  to  help  pay  for  the  home.  I  know  myself 
quite  a  number  of  women  who  have  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  worked 
at  any  price  in  order  to  meet  the  installment-plan  payments  that  result  in 
buying  a  home  on  the  installment  plan. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  what  do  you  find  the  effect  of  the  open  shop,  so 
far  as  it  renders  protection,  or  lacks  protection,  of  the  industrial  and  civil 
rights  of  the  workers  of  the  community? 

.Mrs.  NOEL.  I  answer  this  by  saying  that  the  open-shop  policy  of  Los  An- 
geles by  putting  men  out  of  work  because  they  belong  to  an  organization,  and 
by  depriving  men  of  even  the  privilege  of  signing  petitions  that  would  better 
their  conditions — as  I  have  on  record  here — a  man  who  was  a  tlagman  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  and  he  was  discharged  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  put  his 
name  on  a  petition  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  law.  I  could  cite  you  instances 
by  hundreds  and  hundreds  where  people  have  been  cowed  and  cowed  just 
by  that  open-shop  policy.  To  the  effect  that  to-day  we  have  in  all  classes  of 
this  community  a  set  of  moral  and  intellectual  cowards,  even  physical  cowards, 
I  dare  say,  because  they  wouldn't  dare  to  defend  themselves  in  any  way. 

When  a  big  organization  at  the  top.  known  as  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers' association,  which  has  made  it  its  business  to  cow  not  only  the  work- 
ers, but  the  small  business  man  who  had  to  depend  on  the  banks  and  bigger 
financiers  to  maintain  their  business,  when  that  cowing  has  been  going  on 
for  a  long  lime,  you  yourself  can  figure  out  the  result. 

I  will  point  out  to  you,  gentlemen,  while  I  think  of  it,  that  that  same  organi- 
zation, or  that  same  type  of  men  which  in  a  large  measure  belong  to  that 
organization,  didn't  only  make  an  endeavor  to  suppress  organized  labor  in 
this  city,  but  they  made  the  endeavor  also  to  suppress  the  womanhood  of 
this  city  :<s  I  can  point  out  to  you  during  the  time  we  women  fought — fought 
as  hard  as  any  free  man  can  fight  for  his  riirhts — that  same  clique  of  men,  com- 
posed of  ">(>,  came  out  in  open  letters  and  using  their  prestige  to  oppose  woman 
suffrage. 

Chairman  W.M.SH.  Have  you  any  other  instances  where  they  have  interfered 
in  any  way  in  politico 

Mr-  Yes,  sir:  I  want  to  point  out  to  you.  also,  that  strikes  home 

mighty  close  to  me;  that  on  one  occasion  when  I  made  a  special  effort,  when 
wo  wore  trying  to  secure  public  sentiment  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  popu- 
lace understand  the  importance  of  measures  to  come  up  before  the  legislature— 
I  myself  did  send  out  a  number  of  letters  that  were  asking  to  have  people  come 
and  meet  with  us  at  the  chamber  of  commerce  committee  room.  I  want  to 
state  right  hero  that  I  was  able  to  s»<  uro  that  room  for  that  purpose  in  a 
roundabout  way.  If  T  had  asked  for  it  directly  I  would  not  have  gotten  it. 
I'.ut  this  was  the  circular  we  did  send  out.  and  it  was  signed  by  a  representa- 
tive from  the  women's  labor  league,  one  from  the  garment  workers,  one  from 
the  laundry  workers,  one  from  the  waitresses,  one  from  the  saleswomen,  one 
from  Iho  stenographers.  The  request  was  thK  briefly  stated:  "Social  condi- 
tions in  our  State  and  municipality  present  an  urgent  need  to  discuss  laws 
and  legislative  measures  that  will  offer  greater  protection  for  home  life, 
women,  and  children.  Such  measures  that  will  protect  the  home  as  well  as 
\Yumen  and  children  in  every  walk  of  life  can  best  be  brought  about  when 
women  meet  in  conference.  The  undersigned  representatives  of  wage-earning 
women  cordially  ask  of  every  class  of  women  to  send  a  committee  of  three  to 
meet  in  joint  conference  on  Wednesday,  January  18,  at  2.30  o'clock,  committee 
room,  chamber  of  commerce." 

\Ye  met.  There  were  over  100  women  representatives  of  the  "various  walks 
of  life"  present.  The  chamber  of  commerce  committee  room  was  packed  to 
the  doors.  We  discussed  some  laws  and  decided  to  form  a  women's  conference. 
The  next  day  following  that  meeting — I  want  to  further  say  before  I  go  on 
that  at  that  meeting  we  appointed  a  committee  to  ask  the  management  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  to  secure  for  us  this  room  again  next  week,  the  follow- 
ing week.  This  request  was  granted.  The  next  day  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
came  out  with  a  full  column  lining  me  up  with  the  dynamiters  and  stating 
that  this  union-label  league  movement  is  a  part  of  the  Tveitmoe-Johansen  scheme 
to  produce  a  general  strike  in  Los  Angeles  beginning  with  the  laundry  workers 
and  tying  up  the  street  car  lines.  Now,  that  is  only  a  part  of  the  whole  thing. 
They,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  were  mistaken,  and  called  off  the  re-rental  of 
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the  committee  room.  Two  months  afterwards  my  husband,  who  was  receiving 
teller  in  the  Farmers  &  Merchants'  Hank,  was  discharged  from  his  position 
which  he  had  held  for  IS  years,  and  when  he  asked  them  why,  they  never 
told  him  so,  but  we  learned  from  indirect  sources  that  it  was  because  of  my 
activity  in  behalf  of  organized  labor. 

You  may  ask  why  we  have  not  more  definite  proof.  I  will  state,  however, 
that  from  one  of  the  managing  heads  of  that  banking  concern,  a  Mr.  Graves, 
I  will  cite  you  a  few  lines  from  an  article  which  he  has  written  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  Magazine,  in  which  he  states  that  California  can  do  nothing  better  than 
to  import  a  hundred  thousand  Chinese  annually,  and  they  should  be  registered 
as  they  enter  the  State,  because  they  are  willing  to  perform  duties  which  the 
white  people  do  not  care  to  perform,  and  that  that  question  of  immigration 
should  not  be  decided  by  a  few  beer-befuddled  labor  leaders  and  brutalizing 
foreign  labor  bosses.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  states  to  you  in  full  about  the 
conditions  that  we  are  confronted  by  in  this  city  when  we  are  making  an  effort 
to  better  our  conditions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  have  you  observed  as  to  the  individual  conduct 
of  the  public  officers,  such  as  police,  sheriffs,  and  others  in  cases  where  indus- 
trial disputes  are  on? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Well,  I  cite  to  you  one  instance  that  happened  very  recently. 
Five  girls  in  a  shirtwaist-making  shop  came  to  me  and,  with  three  others  from 
another  shop,  wanted  to  be  organized.  Now,  they  were  not  asking  for  anything 
from  their  boss;  in  fact,  they  hadn't  gone  to  their  boss  for  any  grievance  of 
any  kind.  It  was,  to  put  it  in  plain  language,  none  of  the  boss's  business. 

They  came  to  me  and  asked  to  be  organized  ;  that  is  all  there  was  to  it.  I 
organized  them  on  Friday.  Monday  morning  by  10  o'clock  those  five  girls 
were  told  that  they  had  no  more  work  for  them.  These  girls  went  home,  and 
the  next  day  they  found  that  that  same  concern  advertised  for  girls  to  work  in 
his  establishment. 

I  went  over  there,  as  a  representative  of  the  Central  Labor  Council,  with 
another  representative,  and  we  asked  the  manager  of  the  firm  what  was  his 
reason  that  he  discharged  those  girls.  He  had  only  the  same  thing  to  say- 
that  he  had  no  work.  We  pointed  to  the  advertisement,  and  he  hedged  and 
hawed  and  said  he  needed  a  specialist  in  that  line  of  work.  We  pointed  out 
to  him  that  one  of  the  girls  was  that  very  specialist.  He  had  some  other  ex- 
cuses that  were  not  well  founded,  like  saying  that  the  girl  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  yet  we  knew  that  that  same  morning  he  had  asked  her  to  return  to  work 
provided  she  would  not  belong  to  the  union.  I  found  that  when  these  girls 
tried  the  one  thing  that  was  left  to  them — they  asked  the  other  girls  to  join 
with  them  in  strike  and  give  them  the  fair  conditions  which  they  were  entitled 
to  and  the  civic  liberty  which  they  were  entitled  to,  to  be  reestablished  in  the 
shop — they  took  that  as  a  walkout  and  picketed  them  in  front  of  the  firm,  and 
for  those  five  slips  of  girls,  one  17  and  one  a  little  over  20,  the  city  put  two 
policemen  and  one  detective  in  front  of  that  establishment. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Afraid  of  violence? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Afraid  of  violence.  If  those  girls  had  telephoned  to  the  city  hall 
to  ask  for  the  protection  of  their  civic  rights  because  they  were  thrown  on  the 
street,  what  would  our  city  fathers  have  done  for  them?  That  is  a  question  I 
raise  before  this  commission;  that  if  the  representatives  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers'  association  can  only  press  the  button,  and  the  city  fathers  do 
the  rest,  then  what  are  we  entitled  to?  And  I  ask  you  men  please  to  decide  that 
proposition  from  your  commission  work.  It  is  a  question  of  law  and  order. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  generally  known  and  discussed,  with  reference  to 
those  five? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Pardon? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  generally  known  amongst  the  workers  of  the  com- 
munity, the  action  that  was  taken  with  reference  to  these  five  young  ladies? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  No.     There  is  another  thing 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  I  want  to  get  at.  what  effect  an  act  of  that 
kind  has  on  the  minds  of  the  working  people? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  It  makes  rebels  of  us. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  Did  the 
newspapers  give  it  publicity? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  No;  certainly  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  talked  of  among  the  workers  generally  that  such 
a  thing  had  taken  place? 
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Mrs.  NOEL.  I  met  the  representative  of  the  organization,  and  that  week  we 
had  several  strikes  on  in  the  tailor  shop,  which,  by  the  way,  we  won.  But  we 
hadn't  the  financial  strength  all  at  once  to  carry  on  that  strike,  and  so  we  did 
not  have  the  means  to  support  those  girls,  so  that  the  girls  had  to  look  for 
other  .jobs,  and  they  had  simply  to  leave  the  city;  and  I  just  inquired  into  it 
yesterday  whether  they  did  get  jobs  since  and  found  that  they  have  not ;  they 
have  been  blacklisted. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  has  been  your  observation  with  reference 

A  LADY  FROM  THE  ATDIENCE.  I  am  one  of  those  girls 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  well.  Just  take  your  seat  and  please  do  not  inter- 
rupt. I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  from  your  observation  you  would 
say  that  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  working  people  was  rendered  more 
intent,  if  they  thought  that  the  injustice  came  from  the  law  itself? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Decidedly.  That  is  one  of  the  bitter  consequences  of  such  con- 
ditions, and  it  must  be  remedied. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  I  interrupt  you.  madam? 

Mrs.  NOKL.  You  may  pro<- 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  general  feeling  now  in  this  community  among 
the  workers — I  will  say  among  the  organized  workers — as  to  the  ojM'ratiou  ;.;' 
the  law.  so  far  as  they  are  concerned?  Do  they  think  it  has  operated  justly  and 
equally,  or  otherwise? 

.Mrs.  NOKI..  We  feel  that  the  law — T  say  "we"  because  I  have  been  with  the 
folks  so  long  I  consider  myself  a  part  of  them — we  feel  that  the  law  is  highly 
unjust  and  ran  only  be  changed,  can  not  be  changed  by  a  good-fellow  feeling  on 
the  part  of  tin-  bosses,  but  only  by  putting  our  own  representatives  into  parlia- 
ment. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  given  any  study  to  the  subject  of  attempt  ii, 
do  something  to  remove  friction  between   the  employers  and  employees  at    L-»s 
Angeles V     What  would  you  say  could  be  done? 

Mrs.  NOKI..  Well.  I  would  say  that  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  considered  is 
this:  The  great  trouble.  Mr.  Chairman,  arises  through  mellieient  employe, 
will  sidetrack  the  point  for  a  moment.     That  a  great  deal  has  been  said  abouv 
efli'-ient  and  ineilicient  workers.     And  the  employer  protect  himself  against  the 
inefficient  worker  by  doing  what  he  pleases  with  him. 

The  worker  has  practically  no  means  by  which  he  can  protect  himself  against 
the  ineflicient   employer,  except    by  organizing,  unless  make  him  come  to  terms 
through  putting  him  out  of  business,   if  necessary,  through   the  boycott.     Now. 
then,  in  order  to  establish  a  better  condition  between  employers  and  t-mpi 
T  really  feel   that  an  employer,  before  he  intends  to  go  into  business  to  try   to 
run  a  linn  which  concerns  the  public  at  large,  should  pass  an  examination  i 
whether  he  is  really  fit  for  that  sort  of  thing.     Now 

Chairman  WALSH.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  please  preserve  perfect  order.     We 
all  want  to  hear  what  is  said  by  the  witness  here.     So  be  orderly  and  try  and 
:in  your  feelings.      Proceed,  madam. 

Mrs.  NOKL.  If  they  want  to  put  a  man  as  engineer  on  an  engine  and  run  a 
train  he  goes  through  an  examination,  because  his  line  of  work  concerns  the 
public  as  a  whole.  Now,  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  should  be  considered. 
We  talked  over  that  point  a  great  d«-al  in  our  commission  appointed  by  the  city 
council,  the  inefficient  versus  efficient  employer,  so  that  a  better  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  would  probably  solve  a  great  deal  of  friction  with  the 
workers. 

('bail-man  WALSH.  Have  there  been  any  employers,  without  giving  names, 
that  were  deemed  to  be  more  unjust  in  their  dealings  and  more  likely  to  habitu- 
ally disregard  the  rights  of  others? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  You  mean  here  in  this  community? 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  this  community. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  I  can  mention  a  whole  lot  of  them,  as  long  as  you  don't  want 
names. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  don't  wish  you  to  express  it,  but  if  you  want  to  do  s«> 
here  is  the  place  to  do  it.     I  didn't  know  whether  you  wanted  to  refer  to  some 
who  carry  on  their  business  without  regards  to  the  rights  of  the  community  as 
a  whole.     If  there  are  such,  state  them  if  you  desire,  and  we  will  be  very 
to  hear  it. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Well,  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  best  can  be  answered  by  saying 
that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  testified  on  this  stand  have  given  you 
figures,  and  in  all  human  experience  it  has  been  proven  that  figures  will  not 
lie,  but  liars  will  figure.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  state,  it  is  most  difficult,  I  have 
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always  made  it  a  point  in  my  public  work  not  to  mention  names  unless  I  could 
bring  the  persons  or  the  data  and  get  the  proof  to  that  name,  and  I  think  it  is 
poor  policy 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  absolutely  right. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  I,  unfortunately,  considering  that  the  workers  will  lose  their 
jobs  and  are  confronted  by  the  blacklist,  I  unfortunately  can  not  bring  the 
persons  that  testify  to  things  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  did  not  ask  them,  unless  the  figures  can  be  given. 
Might  we  not  remove  the  inference  by  that  and  wait  until  you  have  the  figures, 
or  perhaps  we  might  leave  them  out  altogether?  We  just  want  to  get  at  the 
1'acts,  you  know.  Then  I  will  go  back  to  my  original  question,  and  that  is, 
Are  there  any  employers,  without  naming  them,  that  are  considered  unjust  to 
their  employees  who  mean  to  disregard  the  rights  of  the  community  in  dealing 
with  their  industry,  and  are  considered  cruel  in  their  other  obligations  and 
the  business  methods  to  their  employees;  are  there  such  employers,  without  nam- 
ing them,  in  the  community? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Well,  now,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  into  a  department  store 
on  bargain  day,  and  if  the  public  is  not  deceived  in  a  whole  lot  of  things  they 
are  confronted  by  in  a  bargain  counter,  I  consider  that  one  cause  of  injusi  i<-r, 
because  we  know  that  they  have  thing  marked  on  the  ticket  that  is  not  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  they  expelled  any  such  members,  employers,  from 
their  associations? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  I  am  not  a  member  of  those  associations. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  that  you  know  of? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  suggestions  would  you  have  of  any  method  that 
might  insure  the  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  workers,  so  far  as  wages  and 
other  benefits  are  concerned,  commensurate  with  the  improved  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  industry  and  general  prosperity  of  that  industry? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  there  is  a  big  national  and  international 
issue  involved  to  some  extent.  We  can  not  deal  with  them  locally.  But  to 
insure — what  particular  point  did  you  have? 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  insure  an  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  work- 
ers commensurate  with  the  improvement  of  the  industry  generally? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Yes;  I  got  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  instance,  here  is  an  industry  that  makes  big  profits 
on  account  of  some  conditions  in  the  market,  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  what 
method  would  you  suggest  by  which  the  workers  would  get  their  share  of  that 
increased  prosperity? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  biggest  factor  for  that  issue  is  pub- 
licity. I  don't  care  what  the  manager  is,  he  will  always  be  afraid  of  public 
sentiment,  because  he  can  be  put  out  of  business  if  public  sentiment  is  against 
him.  The  public  can  fasten  a  peaceful  boycott  on  the  firm.  You  remember 
that  Gen.  Otis  said  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  a  peaceful  boycott.  And,  of 
course,  as  long  as  we  have  a  subsidized  press  the  public  will  be  kept  in 
ignorance  as  to  the  actual  conditions  of  affairs. 

Of  course,  take  for  instance  a  case  like  the  raising  of  the  price  of  sugar.  Even 
a  subsidized  press  took  notice  of  that — took  an  interest  in  that.  But  the  thing 
that  merely  concerns  the  workers,  if  it  should  happen  to  interfere  with  the 
business  safety  of  a  certain  merchant  who  belongs  to  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers' association  or  the  retail  merchants'  association  or  any  of  those, 
they  naturally  will  tell  the  press  to  keep  quiet  about  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  saying  that  as  a  state  of  fiction.  Before  I  was  married  I  worked  in  one 
home  of  a  wealthy  man,  in  some  of  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  men  of  this 
coast.  And  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  biggest  financiers  on  this  coast,  my  quar- 
ters in  that  house  happened  to  be  quite  close  to  the  telephone,  and  I  could  not 
help  but  overhear  some  of  the  conversation  that  went  on.  And  goodness  knows 
the  way  he  laid  down  the  law  to  the  newspapers  as  to  what  they  should  pub- 
lish and  should  not  publish  in  the  press — from  that  time  on  I  never  was  par- 
ticularly safe  as  regards  publicity.  And  now,  you  have  heard  this  morning  that 
a  certain  paper,  the  Los  Angles  Record,  has  been  repeatedly  boycotted  by  the 
firms,  saying  that  it  is  not  a  truthful  paper,  that  it  is  an  agitator  as  a  news- 
paper. 

Now,  this  newspaper  started  an  agitation  as  regards  the  unemployment  and 
general  conditions  in  this  community.  It  raised  the  question  as  to  what  is 
the  matter  with  Los  Angeles.  For  several  weeks  it  published,  day  after  day, 
letters,  etc.,  as  to  what  is  the  matter  with  Los  Angeles.  And  a  lot  of  things 


that  wore  the  matter  with  Los  Angeles  came  vo  the  surface.  Immediately  some 
•  if  the  subsidized  newspapers  went  to  work  and  published  counterstatements 
to  the  statement  made  by  the  Record.  I  followed  those  statements.  In  one 
instance  I  saw  the  name  and  picture  of  a  girl  in  the  paper  who  worked  in  the 
Boston  Dry  Goods  Store.  And  that  girl,  with  her  people,  happened  to  live  right 
close  to  me  in  the  neighborhood.  I  knew  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  family. 
That  girl  published  in  the  press  that  this  was  an  ideal  country ;  that  this  was 
the.  place  where  you  could  get  prosperity.  Sfee  stated  all  the  wonderful  things 
that  happened  to  her;  that  she  had  sent  for  her  father  and  her  brother  and  hoi- 
mother  to  come  to  this  State.  That  she  had  a  good  position  and  she  was  send- 
ing for  them  ;  that  she  was  sent  for  herself,  because  she  was  a  particular  special- 
ist in  her  line,  and  the  firm  needed  her.  Her  father  was  out  of  employment  all 
the  time  while  he  was  here,  since  they  were  in  this  State,  and  the  brother  had 
to  leave  the  State  and  go  to  another  State  to  find  work,  and  yet  that  girl  had  put 
into  the  press  a  statement  of  that  kind.  I  knew  that  it  was  false.  So  that 
that  was  an  attack  of  one  press  on  the  other.  The  merchants  were  becoming 
scared  that  the  publicity  of  the  conditions  would  hurt  the  business  affairs  of 
the  community.  You  must  remember  that  our  chief  stock  in  trade  in  Los 
Angeles  is  real  estate.  We  have  a  number,  about  r>,(MX),  real  estate  men  in  this 
community.  I  tried  to  get  also  the  figures  of  the  home-building  associations 
that  we  have  here,  which  has  a  big  effect. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  made  enough  study  of  tho  subject  to  be  able  to 
suggest  to  the  commission  any  plan  for  the  approximate  speedy  and  just  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes  when  they  arise? 

Mrs.   NOEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman   WALSH.  Please  give  us  that. 

.Mrs.  NOEL.  Yes,  sir.  I  repeat  again  that  one  of  the  first  things  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  is  to  give  the  public  the  facts.  I  state  to  you  I  was  on  the 
relief  committee  during  the  metal  workers'  strike  in  this  community.  I,  to- 
gether with  a  committee  from  the  women's  socialist  union  at  that  time — we, 
too.  formed  a  coininiitee  together  with  some  of  the  women  from  the  women's 
label  league.  This  committee,  within  one  week — that  was  just  before  the 
Christmas  season,  when  we  wanted  to  give  the  strikers'  children  a  Christmas 
surprise — within  one  week,  we  raised  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000  worth  of  con- 
tributions in  ready  money,  gifts,  toys,  and  everything  for  the  benefit  of  the 
strikers'  children.  Public  sentiment  was  with  the  metal  workers'  strike.  Then, 
of  course,  happened  that  unfortunate  disaster — three  days  before  the  parade — 
which  would  have  brought  public  sentiment  to  the  climax  in  favor  of  the  work- 
ers, of  the  striking  workers — that  unfortunate  incident,  was  the  explosion  of  tho 
Times.  And.  or  course,  the  consequence  was  that  public  sentiment  changed  in 
disfavor  to  tho  workers,  the  public  sentiment  that  was  of  such  big  value  to  us. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  that  that  thing  did  occur  when  it  did 
occur. 

Now.  publicity  given  to  us  at  any  time,  we  know  the  public  as  a  whole  will 
be  with  us  when  it  knows  the  facts,  the  full  facts,  and  the  city  administration 
should  furnish  the  facts.  The  city  administration  should  have  its  investi- 
gating committee  to  furnish  the  facts  in  the  public  press,  and  it  should  be 
compulsory  that  such  facts  should  be  published  pro  and  con  from  each  side. 
And  we  do  not  want  our  side  alone,  we  want  the  employers'  side  represented 
also.  That  will  be  the  biggest  step  to  the  bringing  about  of  a  speedy  ad- 
justment. 

< 'hair man  WALSH.  Well,  now,  what  sort  of  a  body  would  you  suggest,  a 
State  or  national  body  created  by  law,  or  do  you  think  it  should  be  left  to  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  employers  and  employees  under  some  system  of  coopera- 
tion? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  I  believe  a  system  of  having  a  mediator,  or  a  system  of  arbitra- 
tion would  be  perhaps  one  of  the  best  things  to  be  tried.  There  might  be  some 
flaws  even  in  that.  We  haven't  yet  tried  the  thing  fully.  It  has  been  tried 
in  other  countries,  and  has  proven  of  good  results. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  do  you  think  the  people  generally  could  be  protected 
against  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  injustices  of  the  law  and  the  unjust 
act  inn  of  officials  such  as  you  have  described  heretofore? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Well,  for  one  thing,  I  think  we  have  to  have  some  pretty  strict 
election  laws  that  does  away  with  men  spending  great  fortunes,  if  they  have 
their  fortunes,  to  secure  their  election.  WTe  have  during  election  time  men 
who  have  automobiles  and  can  furnish  automobiles,  and  they  take  advantage 
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of  the  fact  that  they  have  automobiles,  and  they  secure  their  election.  I 
think  a  great  deal  can  he  done  \vith  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  mean  select  more  democratic  ollicialsV  I  mean 
officials  that  are  drawn  more  from  the  body  of  the  people. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Decidedly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  does  it  seem  to  he  the  fact  that  the  officials  elected 
partially  represent  only  one  class  of  the  community  or  the  community  as  a 
whole? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Yes;  that  has  heen  steadily  the  case.  We  have  secured  a  little 
better  conditions;  at  least  we  have  secured  the  election  of  some  men  thai 
have  given  us  better  consideration.  I  think  the  biggest  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened to  organized  labor  in  this  State  has  been  the  establishing  of  the  present 
type  of  labor  commissions.  The  woman  you  had  on  the  witness  stand  this 
morning  was  a  true  example  as  to  what  that  labor  commission  does  in  justice 
to  the  workers  at  the  present  time.  We  did  have  a  labor  commission  in  this 
State,  and  it  was  a  political  job.  When  we  did  go  there  all  we  did  get  in 
answer  to  any  labor  difficulty  was  that  they  could  not  attend  to  it  because 
they  were  just  gathering  statistics.  We  were  always  confroned  by  statistics. 
We  could  never  figure  out  what  statistics  could  do  to  us  in  case  of  trouble. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  the  present  commission  have  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  both  employers  and  employees? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  I  think  it  has  the  full  confidence  of  the  workers.  I  will  say  that 
perhaps,  with  two  exceptions  of  the  workers,  it  hasn't  the  full  confidence 
which  is  based  largely  on  ignorance  and  largely  on  inborn  mistrust  of  public 
officials  due  to  actions  of  public  officials  in  the  past.  And  what  I  would  want 
to  say  for  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  workers,  as  one  of  the  big  measures, 
would  be  to  enlarge  that  labor  commission,  to  increase  it  in  its  financial 
power  to  do  things.  At  present  it  is  under  quite  a  handicap.  As  far  as  the 
attitude  of  the  employers  is  concerned  toward  the  present  type  of  labor  com- 
missioners, I  dare  say  they  are  not  very  friendly  to  it,  and  that  has  been 
proven — of  course  I  won't  say  that  for  all  employers — I  mean  to  say  all 
employers  who  feel  themselves  particularly  hit  by  that  kind  of  a  labor  Coin- 
mission,  and  that  can  be  shown  by  their  antagonism  to  the  elected  representa- 
tives that  were  instrumental  in  putting  that  labor  commission  into  action. 

You  will  see  that  the  personnel  of  the  labor  commission  is  to  some  extent 
composed  of  representatives  of  labor,  and  I  believe  it  is  due — in  fact,  I  say 
it  is  due  to  the  mode  of  selecting  the  personnel  of  the  labor  commission  that 
we,  the  workers,  have  received  a  just  deal.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  big 
things  that  should  always  be  done  by  any  Government — that  whenever  they 
intend  to  secure  the  facts  as  regards  labor  troubles,  labor  injustices,  and  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  would  be  to  have  both  sides  represented.  I  cite  you  the 
instance  that  at  one  time  the  city  council  appointed  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  housing  conditions  of  the  workers  in  Los  Angeles.  That  commission 
was  composed  of  every  other  type  of  representative  except  the  worker.  Now, 
consequently  the  report  that  came  back  was  in  a  large  measure  one  sided. 
The  worker's  full  issue  was  not  represented  in  that  report. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Weinstock  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  pointed  out  a  little  while  ago,  Mrs.  Noel, 
that  while  it  was  a  very  commendable  thing  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to 
strive  to  become  a  home  builder,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Los  Angeles  the 
very  fact  of  a  worker  becoming  a  home  builder  made  him  a  slave  to  his  job. 
Well,  under  those  circumstances,  if  you  were  a  wage  earner  what  would  you 
do?  Would  you  or  would  you  not  become  a  home  builder  here? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Unless  I  was  dependent  on  a  steady  job  or  anything  that  secured 
me  permanency  in  the  community  I  would  refuse  to  build  a  home  in  Los 
Angeles — in  fact,  in  any  city.  I  think  it  is  detrimental  to  the  worker  because 
he  hampers  himself.  In  fact,  that  is  one  reason  why  some  men  even  don't 
marry — because  they  are  tied  down  with  a  family ;  can't  move  around  as 
quickly. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  you  think  while  it  is  commendable  on  the 
part  of  the  worker  to  strive  to  own  his  own  home,  in  your  opinion  it  is  not 
a  wise  thing  for  him  to  do? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  No,  sir;  not  under  the  present  mode  of  handling  industry  and 
a  few  other  things. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  also  called  attention,  Mrs.  Noel,  that  some 
of  the  department  stores  practiced  misrepresentation  on  their  special  bargain 
sales.  Well,  possibly  you  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  but  there  is  a  law 
on  the  statute  books  that  makes  that  a  crime,  and  consequently  those  who 
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arc  guilty  of  that  sort  of  practice  arc  liable,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  if  that 
tiling  it  done  there  is  a  remedy  at  hand  and  that  it  is  for  your  association  to 
follow  up  those  eases  and  bring  the  wrongdoers  to  prosecution. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  I  have  thought  about  doing  that  thing  of  late.  That  sort  of 
thing  is  never  carried  on  and  fought  through  until  you  have  a  body  of  workers 
wh->  can  particularly  give  their  time  to  it.  I  myself  have  come  against  the  vio- 
lation of  that  law,  Mr.  Weinstock,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  bring  the 
offender  to  justice,  but  I  wasn't  connected  with  enough  influential  people  or, 
perhaps,  even  the  money — the  money  end  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  also. 

<  'oinmissioncr  WKINSTOCK.  Is  there  a  consumers'  league  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Yes.  And  while  you  speak  of  the  consumers'  league  I  want  to  point 
out  to  you  that  there  was  a  statement  made  here  this  morning  by  Mr.  Letts 
as  regards  the  eight-hour  law  and  the  Saturday  half  holiday.  He  seemed  to  give 
himself  the  sole  credit  for  doing  that  sort  of  thing.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you 
that  with  the  activity — through  the  activity  of  the  consumers'  league  the  workers 
and  the  great  group  of  influential  women  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  the  mer- 
chants were  practically  forced  into  having  that  Saturday  half  holiday.  There 
was.  you  might  say.  almost  a  nation-wide  agitntion  in  favor  of  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  I  further  want  to  state  on  that  that  one  particular  merchant  was 
so  opposed  to  that  Saturday  half  holiday  that  they  practically  had  to  force 
him  into  it.  He  could  not  see  it.  Just  like  a  lot  of  them  could  not  see  the  benefit 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  act  or  other  of  those  things.  They  seem  to  be 
particularly  given  to  the  faculty  of  not  studying  things  ahead  of  time.  They 
s.'cm  to  be  so  completely  wrapped  up  in  their  business  that  they  can't  see  ahead. 
Now,  that  particular  merchant,  after  the  Saturday  half  holiday  was  arranged, 
he  himself  admitted  that  for  the  tirst  time  in  his  life — that  moans  his  business 
life — he  had  fully  enjoyed  his  Sunday,  because  before  that  he  had  been  so  dead 
tired  after  having  the  store  open  the  long  hours  on  Saturday  that  he  used  all 
day  Sunday  to  rest  ;  he  could  not  even  go  to  church.  He  had  to  stay  in  bed  and 
rest  :  the  strain  was  so  hard  on  him.  Yet  the  community  had  to  force  him  into 
establishing  bettor  conditions  for  himself.  Now,  that  brings  me  right  away  to 
the  point  that  I  really  feel  that  a,  lot  of  employers  need  somebody  to  watch  over 
them.  I  never  felt  it  so  keenly  as  I  have  since  I  have  been  here  attending  these 
sessions  that  have  been  going  on.  It  has  been  a  complete  revelation  to  me  to 
find  out  how  little  those  men  seem  to  know  about  the  organization  to  which  they 
belong — the  vital  points  of  the  organization  to  which  they  belong — and  how  little 
they  know  about  the  big  human  issue  that  ought  to  be  considered.  How  little 
they  seem  to  kuow  about  social  economics.  Ninet\  per  cent  of  the  business  men 
fail  in  business 

Commissioner  WETXSTOCK.   Ninety-tivo  per  cent. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Ninety-tivo  per  cent.  Then  I  think  in  Los  Angeles  it  must  almost 
come  close  to  TOO  per  cent,  because  I  want  to  point  out  t<>  this  commission  that 
I  am  in  close  touch  with  some  mail  carriers  who  deliver  mail  in  the  downtown 
business  section,  and  what  they  tHl  me  of  the  continuous  change  in  the  offices 
WB8  M  ivvel.-nion  to  me,  and  1  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  some  of  them 
diiift  do  something  to  better  their  own  conditions.  I  really  think  it  is  about, 
time  for  them  to  join  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  and  learn  a  few  things. 
I>id  you  have  any  special  question? 

Chairman   WALSH.  Proceed. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Mr.  Letts  pointed  out  to  yon  the  wonderful  advantages  of  his  new 
store.  Now,  if  any  man  under  the  present  mode  of  agitation  that  is  continu- 
ously going  on,  builds  a  ne\v  store  with  a  basement  to  it  w,here  sales  are 
going  on.  why  I  don't  know  what  ought  to  be  done  to  him,  because  I  think 
that  we  have  now  carried  on  an  agitation  for  years  against  basemeni  stores. 
We  haven't  any  business  to  have  that  sort  of  thing  in  Los  Angeles  or  elsewhere, 
not  in  this  kind  of  a  climate,  not  considering  that  a  great  many  who  come 
to  this  climate  come  here  for  their  health,  and  a  great  many  of  them  work  in 
stores.  It  was  brought  to  my  attention  that  out  of  the  tailors  that  come  to  this 
coast,  60  per  cent  are  sick.  A  great  many  of  them  are  sent  out  here  by  the 
removal  bureau  of  the  Jewish  charitable  organization  in  the  East.  Now,  that 
60  per  cent  come  largely  from  the  sweatshop  conditions  .of  the  East.  They 
don't  ship  them  any  other  place;  they  ship  them  West;  that  is  the  place.  We 
get  them. 

Now,  doesn't  it  seem  to  be  a  case  of  prevention  rather  than  cure?  They  have 
to  do  something.  I  want  to  add  to  this  a  few  figures  on  the  charity  side  of  it, 
and  as  you  spoke  to  me  as  to  what  was  done  to  provide  officers — public  officers, 
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intimidation  of  them,  and  coercion  of  them — I  want  to  s;ty  to  you  that  one 
worker  who  applied  for  a  position  in  charity  and  was  taken  through  the  civil- 
service  examination,  these  two  questions  were  asked  of  her:  "Are  you  a  Social- 
ist? Are  you  in  sympathy  with  the  I.  W.  \V.?"  Those  were  the  two  questions 
asked  of  those  workers.  Now,  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  charity?  I  fail  to 
see  it.  The  county  charity  organizations  and  city  association  spends  a  great 
amount  of  money  every  year  on  sending  people  East  on  public  money.  Now, 
this  city  is  the  only  city — these  figures  have  been  given  to  me — this  city  is  the 
only  one — Los  Angeles  is  the  only  city  in  the  country  that  undertakes  to  give 
$120,000  to  relieve  destitution. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mrs.  Noel,  Mr.  Weinstock  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Could  I  ask  just  One  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Weinstock  hasn't  finished. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  just  have  one  thought. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  says  he  has  just  one  thought. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Very  well.     Let  him  go  ahead. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  right. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  charity  dis- 
tributed, in  dollars,  at  Los  Angeles? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  How  much  it  costs? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes.  If  they  take  in  $100.000,  how  much  of  that 
does  it  cost  to  operate? 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  How  much  goes  to  the  poor? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  I  haven't  figured  on  that  as  yet.  I  know  a  whole  lot  of  it  will  be 
taken  to  give  charity. 

Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  In  the  course  of  your  testimony  you  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  evidence  had  been  presented  before  this  commission  that  all 
that  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association  has  to  do  is  to  press  a  button 
on  the  local  administration  and  the  police  are  promptly  present.  Can  you 
give  this  commission  any  specific  instance  where  the  police  have  unjustly  and 
unlawfully  and  illegally  arrested  workers? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Yes,  sir.  An  instance  occurred  on  Christmas  night.  Perhaps  that 
became  known  all  through  the  State.  When  you  look  through  the  report  of 
the  housing  commission  and  see  under  what  conditions  the  Mexican  workers 
live  in  this  community,  and  if  the  police  did  know  a  little  something  about 
humane  conditions,  and  if  they  would  study  the  idea  of  what  was  the 
prevailing  sentiment  on  that  Christmas  night,  they  would  have  gone  at  it  more 
humanely  and  more  carefully.  That  outrage  will  always  remain  a  blot  on  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  But  the  city  went  there  and  used  its  authority 
in  a  manner  unjustifiable. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  how  many  instances  can  you  give  to  the 
commission,  specific  cases,  of  course,  and  not  mere  opinion  but  facts,  where 
workers  were  unlawfully  arrested  and  prosecuted? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Mr.  Weinstock,  I  think  that  point  was  pretty  well  covered  by 
members  of  organized  labor  preceding  me,  and  they  pointed  out  where  the 
boycott  was  used  in  connection  with  the  strikes  that  occurred  in  the  city  of 
I, os  Angeles. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  think  those  were  cases  whore  there  were  actual 
convictions  before  the  jury. 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  were  4GT  testified  to. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  There  were  a  number  of  arrests  unjustifiable. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  think  the  staff  has  summoned  Mr.  Harriman,  who  has 
that  detail. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  As  a  regular  attendant  at  this  hearing,  you  doubt- 
less have  noticed  the  contradictory  testimony  that  has  been  submitted  to  the 
commission,  the  conflicting  testimony.  On  the  one  hand,  this  commission  has 
heard  here  and  in  San  Francisco  that  because  of  the  fact  of  San  Francisco  be- 
ing a  so-called  closed-shop  town  capital  has  been  discouraged  from  locating  and 
employment  has  been  minimized  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  alleged  that 
because  of  the  high  labor  cost  those  intending  to  engage  in  industrial  enter- 
prises have  kept  away  from  San  Francisco,  and  in  that  wise  reducing  the  full 
amount  of  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended,  as  you 
have  heard  here,  that  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Los  Angeles  being  a  so-called 
nonunion  town,  capital  has  been  induced  to  come  here,  thereby  creating  a 
large  volume  of  employment  that  otherwise  would  not  be  here.  Now.  if  those 
facts  are  correct,  if  by  virtue  of  the  closed-shop  conditions  of  San  Francisco 
capital  has  been  discouraged  from  locating  and  thus  minimizing  possible  em- 
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ployment,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  by  virtue  of  the  nonunion  condition  in  Los  An- 
geles capital  has  been  encouraged  to  come  tr>  this  city  and  start  industries,  thus  af- 
fording an  increased  volume  of  employment,  putting  yourself,  if  you  can,  in 
Ihe  position  of  the  community,  as  representing  the  public,  setting  aside  your 
bias  pro  and  con,  which  of  the  two,  independently,  and  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  worker  and  the  State,  which  would  you  prefer? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  I  would  prefer  the  San  Francisco  condition.  This  is  from  a  per- 
fectly unprejudiced  viewpoint.  This  is  viewed  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  stu- 
dent of  social  conditions,  that  inviting  enormous  amounts  of  population  to  a 
community  lieiter  skelter,  that  is  creating  an  abnormal  condition  of  influx  to 
a  community,  does  not  benefit  that  community.  That  it  creates  a  growth  that 
is  abnormal.  That  a  gradual  growth,  sane,  rational,  according  to  the  natural 
conditions  and  according  to  the  natural  resources  of  a  given  locality  is  far 
better  than  an  abnormal  condition  of  growth. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Well,  summing  up.  then,  it  would  resolve  itself 
down  to  tins — crystallizing  your  thought  you  think  it  is  better  for  a  minimum 
number  of  workers  to  get  a  high  wage  than  for  a  maximum  number  of  workers 
to  get  a  low  wage? 

Mrs.  NOKL.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  enough  work  in 
San  Francisco  under  existing  conditions  to  i:ivo  everybody  that  might  work  the 
highest  wage? 

Mrs.  XOKL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  In  Los  Angeles  there  arc  perhaps  more  people 
employed,  but  at  a  lower  wage.  You  think  it  is  better  to  have  fewer  people 
employed  at  a  high  wage  than  many  at  a  low  waue? 

Mrs.  NOKL.  Yes,  sir.  I  get  your  point.  It  might  for  a  period — perhaps  the 
Los  Angeles  plan  might  be  a  better  one  for  a  period,  but  in  the  long  run  it 
would  be  detrimental.  The  conditions  that  you  describe  in  San  Francisco 
would  adjust  themselves  to  a  normal  condition,  while  down  here  they  could 
not  adjust  themselves  to  a  normal  condition.  Normal  union  conditions  aim 
for  a  proper  standard  of  living.  You  could  not  adjust  the  conditions  down 
here  to  that,  because  the  social  conditions  la-re  would  be  going  down  and  down 
instead  of  up. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOC  K.  You  mean  the  living  standard  would  be  dropping? 

Mrs.  NOKL.  Yes.  sir:  the  living  standard  would  be  going  down.  I  think  it  is 
made  plain  in  our  report  of  the  city  council  industrial  committee  that  the  living 
standard — the  standard  of  living — and  the  wages  in  Los  Angeles  are  lower 
than  in  any  other  city  on  the  coast,  and  consequently  the  standard  of  living 
must  be  lower  also.  In  that  report  we  feel  we  figured  out  carefully  what 
would  be  a  living  wage.  We  spent  an  awful  long  time  over  that.  We  wanted 
lo  find  out  whai  a  worker  could  get  along  on  in  Los  Angeles,  and  we  found  a 
worker  supporting  one  person,  either  a  child  or  a  dependent — supporting  one 
dependent,  and  we  figured  out  that  on  an  average  every  worker  has  to  sup- 
port somebody,  either  parent,  or  child,  or  somebody — and  we  figured  out  that, 
one  man  with  one  child,  putting  it  approximately,  could  subsist  on  $2  a  day. 
We  put  that  down  as  a.  subsistence  wage.  A  living  wage,  which  would  give  to 
the  worker  the  benefits  of  life,  the  benefits  of  civilization — put  it  that  way — 
that  worker  would  have  to  have  at  least  $4  a  day.  Now,  that  would  bring  it 
more  to  the  San  Francisco  scale  of  wages;  or  perhaps  we  might  prejudice 
people  by  mentioning  San  Francisco  so  much,  so  put.  it  down  as  a  union  town. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  .lust  one  m'ore  question:  From  your  close  con- 
tact with  labor,  organized  and  unorganized,  what  seems  to  be  the  concensus  of 
opinion  as  to  the  workmen's  compensation  a<-t  ? 

Mrs.  NOKL.  We  favor  it ;  and  of  course  there  may  be  some  who  do  not  under- 
stand it   yet.     I  will  say  frankly  that  in  some  employments  and  among  some 
workers  I  have  found  opposition  to  it,  but  not  because  of  the  act,  but  because' 
of  ignorance,  not  understanding  the  act. 

ComnYissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Among  those  who  understand  the  act,  what  is 
their  attitude? 

Mrs.  NOKL.  They  favor  it. 

Chairman  WALSIT.  Ar,  this  point  we  will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock. 

We  would  like  to  have  you  resume  the  stand  to-morrow  morning. 
(Whereupon,  at  -LoO  o'clock  p.  m.,  an  adjournment   was  taken  until  10  o'clock 
a.  in.  of  the  following  day,  Saturday,  September  12,  3914.) 
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Los  ANGELES,  CAL.,  Saturday,  September  11,  Wl.'i—10  a.  in. 
Present:  Chairman    Walsh.   Commissioners   Weinstock,    O'Connell,   Commons', 
and  Garretson.     Basil  M.  Manly. 

Chairman    WALSH.   Please  b<>  in  perfect  order,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Mrs.  Noel,  will  you  just  resume  the  stand? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  FRANCES  N.  NOEL— Continued. 

Chairman  "\VAI.SH.  Now,  if  there  is  anything  else  that  was  not  asked  you 
directly,  Mrs.  Noel,  that  you  would  like  to  say,  you  may  proceed  now. 

Mrs.  NOKL.  To  begin  with,  I  want  to  say  that  the  statement  has  been  made 
here  by  the  direct  representative  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion, Mr.  Zeehandelaar,  that  the  trade-unions  are  here  to  stay.  He  himself 
made  that  statement.  Now,  then,  if  the  trade-unions  are  here  to  stay,  we, 
the  membership  of  the  trade-union  movement  of  Los  Angeles,  demand  this: 
That  we  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  social  institution  and  treated  as  such,  fie 
further  made  the  statement  that  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  organi- 
zation is  organzied  for  general  welfare.  Now,  when  the  unemployment  issue 
arose  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  last  winter,  it  was  the  Friday  Morning  Club 
which  was  the  first  organization  to  call  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
unemployment  in  this  community.  They  sent  out  invitations  to  every  one  of 
the  big  representatives  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  this  community 
to  come  and  meet  with  them,  and  they  also  sent  out  invitations  to  the  labor 
organizations  and  other  kindred  civic  organizations  to  discuss  the  issue.  Those 
who  went  and  called  on  these  employers  to  come  and  meet  with  us  were  turned 
down  with  a  pretty  sound  rebuke  for  even  attempting  to  hold  a  meeting  in 
conjunction  with  the  labor  organizations.  And  when  the  meeting  was  held 
these  gentlemen  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Now,  then,  if  they  main- 
tain that  they  are  organized  for  general  welfare,  and  honest  in  their  purpose, 
then  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  show  up  when  the  opportunity  arrives. 

Mr.  Zeehandelaar  further  states  that  whatever  is  of  benefit  to  the  employing 
class  must  be  of  benefit  to  the  employed  class.  We  agree  to  that.  Now.  if  it 
is  of  benefit  to  the  employers  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively,  it  must  by 
all  means  be  of  benefit  to  the  employed  class  to  bargain  collectively.  And  the 
quicker  they  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  brought  about,  the 
better  both  parties  will  be  off.  A  statement  has  further  been  made  by  Mr. 
Zeehandelaar  that  union  prevents  efficiency ;  it  is  not  an  incentive  for  higher 
wages.  I  deny  that  the  union  is  not  an  incentive  to  efficiency,  because  every 
trade  organization  has  its  own  journal,  and  through  that  journal  they  educate 
themselves  constantly  on  the  advance  in  the  lines  of  their  trade. 

They  also  constantly  educate  themselves  as  regards  civic  affairs,  municipal, 
State,  and  National.  No\v,  I  believe  if  the  employers  would  recognize  this  fact 
they  would  realize  that  we  are  decidedly  aiming  at  the  efficiency  constantly. 
It  has  been  stated  here  by  Mr.  Letts  here  on  the  platform;  it  has  also  been 
stated  by  the  municipal  employment  bureau  that  the  big  trouble  that  confronts 
them  is  that  they  can  not  get  efficient  help.  Now,  what  is  the  trouble  if  they 
can't  get  it?  Is  something  wrong  with  our  educational  institutions?  What  is 
wrong?  Perhaps  the  cause  is  more  fundamental  than  most  of  us  think.  The 
standard  of  living  has  been  going  down.  Naturally  those  who  spring  forth 
from  such  parentage  and  sordid  home  conditions  can  not  be  efficient.  There 
are  employers  who  have  training  schools  in  connection  with  their  establish- 
ments. Training  schools  in  connection  with  the  employers  may  in  some  in- 
stances be  a  benefit;  in  other  instances,  and  perhaps  in  most  of  them,  they 
are  a  detriment,  because  the  employer  will  train  the  man  to  suit  his  own  par- 
ticular enterprise  rather  than  public  welfare  as  a  whole. 

Now,  we  have  a  city  school  system  here  in  Los  Angeles.  The  schools  are, 
I  dare  say  wTith  full  frankness,  of  high  standard.  But  I  would  say  that  that 
is  not  solely  clue  to  these  organizations  who  are  so  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  public  welfare.  There  is  a  certain  motive  involved  in  that.  I  take  it  here 
the  high-school  teachers  who  are  asking  for  higher  wages — they  make  this  state- 
ment : 

"Now,  where  is  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  demanded  of  the  teaching 
force  than  in  Los  Angeles,  where  the  schools  are  regarded  as  a  peculiar  busi- 
ness asset,  being  used  for  all  promoting  organizations  as  an  inducement  to 
attract  home  seekers  and  the  investment  of  capital.  The  excellence  of  our 
schools  has  been  made  possible  by  the  honest  and  effective  work  of  the  teach- 
ers. And  in  order  that  this  excellence  may  be  continued  and  augmented  the 
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teachers  should  be  placed  on  a  .salary  basis  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  service  they  are  rendering  to  the  community." 

So  it  shows  to  you  that  there  is  an  effort  to  make  it  a  business  asset,  and  if 
th.'y  make  it  a  business  asset  of  that  kind  we  don't  begrudge  that;  let  them 
go  to  it.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  don't  particularly  begrudge.  But  theiv 
is  a  danger  involved  in  that ;  when  they  want  to  make  it  a  peculiar  business 
asset  they  also  may  make  an  attempt  to  exercise  control  over  that  educational 
institution,  and  some  efforts  have  been  made. 

( >ne  of  the  efforts  was  the  forcing  on  our  board  of  education  of  a  so-called 
mercantile  efficiency  expert.  He  was  brought  here  by  the  business,  men's 
committee,  and  put  on  a  salary  of  $2,400  for  16  weeks.  He  was  a  complete 
failure;  the  teachers  considered  him  a  joke.  They  considered  it  an  insult 
to  be  put  in  a  position  of  sitting  at  that  man's  feet  and  listening  to  his  teach- 
ing. They  finally  had  to  bring  in  high-school  teachers  in  order  to  make  a  show- 
ing in  his  classes.  He  himself  was  a  man  who  had  failed  in  business.  But  just 
the  same  he  was  kept  there.  It  has  been  denied  that  he  was  forced  on  the  board 
of  education. 

Then  there  was  a  journal  called — some  kind  of  a  ready-to-wear  journal :  it 
is  a  retail  merchants'  journal.  After  the  gentleman  got  through  here  in  this 
community  they  gave  him  a  boost  that  would  make  you  think  he  was  the  highest 
expert  that  ever  dropped  down  from  lienven.  Now.  then,  we  went  before  the 
board  of  education  and  protested  that  such  a  man  was  put  in  the  service.  Fur- 
thermore, while  we  acknowledged  the  good  that  was  in  the  plan  of  that  mode  of 
education  we  protested  against  leaving  out  the  worker's  side  of  it,  and  then 
we  sent  in  a  report  to  the  board  of  education,  telling  them  what  we  thought 
would  be  of  benefit  to  add  to  that  course.  We  asked  that  the  effects  on  the 
mental  and  physical  structure  of  the  human  body  should  be  considered  in  the 
school  education.  First,  the  effects  of  inhaling  impure  air  in  offices,  Stores,  and 
workshops.  The  child  should  be  taught  that  in  the  school. 

"The  children  should  be  taught  to  consider  the  effects  on  the  mental  and 
physical  structure  of  the  human  body,  from  continuous  working  by  artificial 
light:  from  working  long  hours,  overtime,  and  during  the  night;  from  standing 
long  hours,  particularly  on  unprotected  stone  Jloors;  from  nerve-killing  mo- 
notony of  certain  kinds  of  labor;  from  beginning  certain  kinds  of  labor  too 
early  in  life;  from  speeding  up  especially  in  competition  with  power  machines; 
from  working  too  long  underground,  artificially  lighted  cellars  included;  from 
insanitary  conditions  of  neglected  surroundings  in  places  of  emplyoment. 

"We  further  recommend  that  vocational  training  include  a  study  not  only 
of  production,  but  overproduction  as  well.  It  will  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  causes  of  State,  Nation,  and  world-wide  unemployment." 

Now.  gentlemen,  this  report  we  filed  with  the  board  of  education,  and  we 
never  received  u  reply  to  it.  We  were  never  asked  to  come  there  ami  consult 
with  them  in  consequence  of  that  report.  We  tiled  it  there  personally.  I  leave 
with  you  a  full  report  of  that  proposition. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  hand  it  to  the  stenographer. 

(Copy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Municipal  News  of  Friday,  December  19,  1913, 
containing  the  report  referred  to,  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

Mrs.  NOKL.  Now,  then,  there  is  a  law  in  the  schools  which  prohibits  the  dis- 
tribution of  any  sort  of  advertisement  or  mercantile  efforts  to  influence  the 
public,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  Last  winter  my  boy  brought  home  this 
ticket  [reading]  : 

"  Make  your  dollar  nimble.  I  believe  in  Los  Angeles  and  her  people.  Pros- 
perity belongs  to  us  here  and  now.  Commerce,  industry,  and  nature  are  ready, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  optimism  and  radiate  prosperity.  I  smile  every  day." 

This  was  given  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Sales  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation. I  went  pell  mell  down  to  the  Security  Building  where  the  board  of 
education  is  located,  and  found  out  how  that  thing  happened  to  be  circulated. 
I  was  told  the  permission  was  granted  by  the  board  of  education.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, if  we  from  the  Labor  Temple  should  issue  something  of  that  sort,  that 
would  benefit  the  labor  organizations,  then  we  would  be  soundly  turned  down. 
I  will  say  that.  Anyway,  they  violated  the  law  in  the  schools.  Now,  the 
question  has  been  asked,  what  can  I  recommend  to  benefit  the  conditions  in 
the  future,  perhaps  even  in  the  present. 

To  begin  with,  I  recommend  an  eight-hour  law,  a  universal  eight-hour  law. 
We  have  fought  for  that.  But  Mr.  Letts  has  testified  here  on  this  stand  that 
his  institution  is  in  good  condition,  even  though  they  have  an  eight-hour  law. 
I  did  disagree  with  him  on  that  point  where  he  asked  for  a  leniency  on  the 
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eight-hour  law  at  en-tain  times.  I  Know  what  The  gentK-nicn  arc  striving  at. 
They  want  a  leniency  on  the  eigiit-hour  law  in  their  establishments  during 
Christmas  time  and  immediately  following  Christmas  when  they  renew  stock 
or  change  stock  in  the  whole  establishment.  Now,  that  is  just  exactly  the 
time  when  the  eight-hour  law  is  needed.  They  don't  need  it  so  badly  the  rest. 
of  the  time,  because  there  is  not  the  rush  in  the  business.  Then  w*e  have  to 
protect  the  girls  and  the  other  employees.  I  further  recommend  an  old-age 
pension,  and  Government  sick  and  death  benefit  fund;  arrangement  with  news- 
papers to  print  official  statements  regarding  Government  affairs.  Gentlemen, 
as  we- asked  the  railroads  to  carry  Government  mail,  why  shouldn't  we  have 
an  arrangement  with  the  newspapers  to  carry  official  reports  of  the  Govern- 
ment, so  the  people  get  straight  goods? 

I  further  recommend  that  when  you  gentlemen  go  back  to  Washington  to 
work  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  go  out  all  over  the  trail  that  you 
have  covered  and  investigate  the  standard  of  living  for  employers.  It  seem* 
.somewhat  of  an  insult  to  the  laboring  man  to  have  someone  go  around  and 
find  out  just  about  how  much  we  can  live  on.  It  seems  to  me  somewhat  an 
interference  with  free  American  citizenship  that  has  been  mouthed  here  so 
freely.  I  further  recommend  a  thorough  and  effective  organization  of  the 
labor  market,  municipal,  State,  and  national.  To-day  it  is  anybody's  business 
and  everybody's  business.  It  is  being  recognized  now  that  labor  is,  a  com- 
modity. We  can't  get  around  that  any  more.  Now,  if  labor  is  a  commodity, 
then  what  confronts  us  is  to  find  out  whether  we  deal  with  that  commodity 
as  brutally,  as  cold,  as  indifferent  as  we  deal  with  sugar  and  anything  else,  or 
whether  we  treat  it  from  the  human  standpoint.  And  I  fail  to  see  in  all  the 
dealings  of  the  employing  gentlemen  that  have  been  on  the  witness  stand 
here,  that  they  have  exhibited  in  any  wray  a  large  human  horizon  in  their 
mode  of  work. 

It  has  been  a  case  of  profit;  how  much  profit?  Why,  they  can't  tell,  with 
all  their  organizations  back  of  them,  how  much  it  costs  any  of  their  employees 
to  live. 

I  come  back  to  the  paint  of  efficiency.  The  United  States  Government 
appointed  a  committee,  or  a  commission,  to  investigate  the  issue  of  vocational 
training,  and  in  the  report  of  that  commission  I  find :  That  of  25,000,000  work- 
ers less  than  1  per  cent — that  of  25,000,000  workers  in  agriculture,  in  industry — 
Jess  than  1  per  cent  are  efficient.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  is  wrong  with  our 
institutions  of  learning?  Something  is  wrong,  and  I  think  we  can  find  the 
trail  if  we  are  going  for  it,  because  the  big  financiers  of  the  country  have  a 
finger  in  the  pie  of  our  institutions  of  learning.  There  are  records  found  where 
some  of  the  teachers  and  professors  have  been  discharged  because  they  did 
attack  too  strongly  the  present  system  of  our  Government,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  something  has  been  said  about  false  labor  leaders.  I  find  that  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  in  the  rubber  industry,  where  there  was  recently  a  strike,  every 
one  of  the  I.  W.  W.  leaders,  the  secretary  of  the  Socialist  Party,  and  several 
leaders  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  were  direct  agents  of  the  detective  agencies. 

Now,  these  are  some  of  the  false  labor  leaders ;  you  will  find  them  occasionally. 
It  takes  once  in  a  while  some  time  to  find  them  out.  But  we  find  them  eventu- 
ally, and  you  may  say:  "Why  does  it  take  you  so  long  to  find  them  out?" 
Well,  they  are  smooth  chaps ;  they  are  artists  in  the  game ;  they  know  how  to 
lead,  and  before  we  can  break  down  the  following  of  these  alleged  leaders  it 
takes  a  little  while. 

I  made  the  statement  yesterday  that  I  was  dubious,  and  always  will  be  until 
the  last  chapter  is  written,  about  the  explosion  of  the  Times.  In  Europe  there 
was  at  one  time  a  movement  to  break  up  the  political  and  labor  organization  of 
workers,  particularly  the  Socialist  Party.  A  number  of  assassinations  oc- 
curred. A  careful  investigation  in  conjunction  with  the  police,  who  happened 
to  be  on  one  occasion  friendly  to  labor,  there  was  traced  in  Switzerland  a  group 
of  men,  alleged  labor  leaders,  and  in  their  lair,  from  whence  they  came,  were 
found  all  the  implements  of  dynamite  and  infernal  machines,  and  what  was 
more,  there  was  found  a  document  \vhich  traced  the  whole  crew  to  the  Prus- 
sian Government  in  Berlin.  Public  indignation  rose  so  high  that  one  of  the 
prime  ministers  had  to  resign  from  his  post.  But  the  men  who  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  betrayed,  they  were  hung,  but  the  prime  minister  and  the  Prussian 
Government  went  free,  and  not  until  wre  know  what  has  become  of  McManigle 
will  we  agree  to  all  that  has  happened  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

I  recommend  a  better  system  of  law  and  a  reconstruction  of  the  courts. 
I  urge  that  a  system  which  appoints  United  States  supreme  judges  for  life 
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thnt  that  system  be  abolished  ;  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  come 
closer  to  the  people.  I  further  recommend  that  a  careful  investigation  be  made 
at  all  times  on  the  attack  made  on  technically  trained  men,  particularly  those 
that  are  in  the  employ  of  municipal,  county,  and  national  governments.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  much  wiser  to  quit  hanging  onto 
the  coat  tails  of  politicians  for  public  improvement;  rather  stand  back  in  full 
force  of  the  technically  trained  men,  because  there  is  too  much  intellectual 
prostitution  forced  on  that  type  of  men.  For  my  part,  from  a  woman's  view- 
point, I  regard  it  of  the  highest  need  for  this  country  that  instead  of  spending 
so  much  time  on  the  prosecution  of  the  white-slave  traffic  that  we  at  the  same 
time  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  investigation  as  to  what  brings  about  the 
intellectual  prostitution  of  the  press  and  kindred  institutions.  You  might  also 
include  in  that  some  of  the  pulpits  which  have  been  prostituted  for  the  sake  of 
creating  wrong  public  sentiment. 

Now,  I  have  been  asked  to  explain  my  views  on  housing — on  the  housing  of 
the  poor  and  the  workers  particularly.  I  recommend  that  in  every  city  Ihere 
}.e  established — and  it  is  beginning  now,  I  am  glad  to  say — a  systematic  city 
planning.  In  this  city  it  would  make  your  hair  stand  on  edge  to  see  how  they 
spread  out  the  town.  If  you  have  time  before  you  go  Kast  and  you  want  to 
see  a  real  concrete  example,  go  down  to  San  IMogo;  that  is  a  sister  town  here. 

Now.  at  San  Diego — 1  bring  that  up  as  a  side  issue — I  want  to  point  out 
what  happened  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  city  planning,  and  the  spreading 
out  of  a  town  indiscriminately.  The  taxes  and  assessment  rate  on  the  houses — 
on  the  owners  of  houses  down  there,  have  reached  a  point  now  that  in  some 
instances  they  are  assessed  above  the  speculative  value  of  the  property.  Why? 
I'.ecaus"  the  spreading  out  of  the  town  means  acres  of  vacant  property.  This 
develops  tremendous  civic  expense  that  must  be  covered.  Therefore  the  town 
must  be  planned  in  a  proper  way  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense.  I  further 
recommend — of  course  that  will  come  under  the  same  head — that  a  proper 
system  of  transportation  will  always  be  considered  in  every  city.  It  affects 
the  workers  directly.  I  point  out  to  you  that  recently  through  the  strike  in  the 
city  of  Torranco,  which  is  one  of  the  garden  cities  of  Los  Angeles — we  have, 
they  claim,  grown  to  such  tremendous  proportions  in  this  city  that  we  have 
to  follow  the  example  of  Kngland  and  other  European  countries  where  there 
are  large  congested  cities,  that  we,  too,  must  establish  garden  cities;  Torrance 
is  one  of  these  garden  cities.  It  was  established,  they  frankly  admit  it,  with 
no  particularly  humane  motive.  It  was  an  effort  to  make  profit.  They  built 
it  17  miles  outside  of  Los  Angeles.  The  gas  company,  which  in  many  instances 
could  not  be  moved  to  put  gas  in  the  homes  of  workers  in  unimproved  districts, 
they  look  the  gas  IT  miles  out  of  the  city  into  that  town,  and  six  industries 
moved  over  there,  too.  The  biggest  was  the  Union  Tool  Shop.  I  believe  there 
are  about  400  employed  in  the  Union  Tool  Shop.  Now,  when  ihe  strike  broke 
out  we  went  down  there  to  investigate  the  conditions.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  women  in  that  town.  She  writes,  "There  are  42  unoccupied  houses 
here  in  town.  The  workers  can't  rent  a  house  from  one  company — there  are 
two  companies — workers  can't  rent  a  h«»us,'  from  one  company  because  they 
want  to  sell  it  on  the  installment  plan.  If  they  want  to  go  down  there  they 
must  buy  on  the  installment  plan.  The  rent  of  some  of  the  houses  was  as 
high — went  from  $13  to  $25  a  month.  Now,  they  were  puzzled,  intensely  puz- 
xled,  why  the  workers  wouldn't  live  down  there.  And  it  was  found  out  thai  of 
<•our.se  the  workers  had  become  wise  to  some  of  the  eastern  garden  cities,  like 
Pullman  and  a  few  of  those.  They  refused  to  be  corralled  in  one  territory 
where  when  a  strike  breaks  out  they  can  be  surrounded  by  the  militia  or  the 
armed  guards  of  the  companies  and  simply  kept  there.  That  is  why  they  didn't 
want  to  go  down  there. 

Furthermore,  the  houses  that  were  built  down  there  were  built  by  building 
companies — they  are  buildings  of  the  cheapest  type.  I  went  through  a  lot  of 
the  houses.  I  took  one  of  the  workers  from  the  temple  along  with  me,  and 
pretended  he  was  my  husband.  We  went  house  hunting.  And  we  found  that 
in  practically  every  one  of  the  houses  there  were  marks  of  the  winter  rains. 
And  yet  they  expected  the  workers  to  gladly  buy  those  houses.  Furthermore, 
it  was  a  matter  of  record  that  the  municipal  improvements,  like  street  im- 
provements, plumbing,  and  so  forth,  was  done  of  the  cheapest  kind,  and  the 
workers  knew  it  and  they  refused  to  buy  there.  I  could  tell  you  still  more  of 
that.  It  covers  a  big  field.  But  that  touches  enough  on  the  housing  issue. 

Now.  these  workers  who  refused  to  live  down  there,  they  spent  from  two  to 
three  hours  a  day  on  the  car,  and  spend  from  $8  to  $11  a  mouth  in  car  fare. 
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Tin.-  industries  should  he  placed  so  they  become  convenient  for  the  workers. 
Xo\v  I  repeat,  that  the  institutions  of  law,  and  law  in  general,  should  become 
intelligible  to  the  people.  Perhaps  you  remember  looking  over  the  p:»g«-s  of 
history,  that  so  long  as  the  mass  of  the  people  could  not  read  the  Bible,  even 
some  of  the  alleged  agents  of  God  would  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  people  and  use  their  ignorance  to  exploit  them.  Now  then,  if  we  made 
the  law  so  that  it  becomes  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  I  think  we  go 
a  long  ways  to  the  goal  of  overcoming  difficulties. 

Such  investigation  as  you  are  making  here  to-day,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
proceedings  of  each  city  be  placed  in  a  public  library,  and  one  in  each  public 
school.  I  believe  there  are  more  people  than  those  that  have  come  to  tlu>se 
meetings  interested  in  these  proceedings,  but  for  many  reasons  can  not  lie  here 
and  take  it  all  in. 

I  would  recommend  that  in  every  city  there  be  a  chamber  of  labor  alongside 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  eight-hour  law  is  essential  to  have  time  for  the  study  of  civic  affairs. 
Now,  for  instance,  right  now  we  are  confronted  by  a  vote  for  a  string  of  amend- 
ments in  the  next  legislature  that  fills  several  pages.  And  in  order  to  be  intelli- 
gent voters  we  have  to  have  time  to  study  them.  So  shortening  of  hours  Is 
essential. 

The  election  day  should  become  a  legal  holiday  absolutely,  because  while 
there  is  a  law  on  the  statute  book  which  makes  it  compulsory  tor  employers  to 
let  the  men  go  out  ami  vote,  at  the  same  time  there  are  numerous  cases 'on  the 
records  where  that  has  not  been  granted. 

Now,  something  I  would  like  to  say  with  regard  to  factory  life,  for  the  mode 
of  dwellings,  for  the  kind  of  factories  and  stores,  and  so  forth.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  something  right  here  as  regards  Uncle  Sam,  who  himself  is  an  em- 
ployer, and  who  ought  to  take  a  little  better  stand  once  in  a  while  in  the  con- 
struction of  Government  buildings  where  thousands  of  people  are  employed. 
And  I  refer  you  to  OUT  Los  Angeles  post  office.  Before  you  go  East,  go  and  in- 
vestigate it,  and  see  for  yourself  that  the  accommodations  for  the  workers  in  our 
brand-new  post  office  are  bad.  Most  of  them  are  working  by  artificial  light. 
That  should  not  be.  The  Government  has  experts  out  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  diseases  of  pigs  and  other  animals.  Why  not  investigate  what  makes  mail 
carriers  and  mail  clerks  wear  eye  glasses  continually,  and  if  the  post-ofhce 
buildings  are  constructed  so  that  they  are  working  constantly  by  artificial  light, 
let  us  build  post  offices  that  have  decent  light.  Now,  you  may  say  how  can  we 
always  arrange  for  a  proper  building  of  factories,  and  so  forth. 

That  proposition  was  strikingly  solved  in  a  large  city  in  Europe.  I  went 
abroad  some  years  ago  and  made  a  study  of  a  number  of  things.  I  presume  it 
would  not  prejudice  you  if  I  state  that  in  the  construction  of  the  building  of  the 
Vorwarts — that  is  the  German  national  daily  of  the  Socialists — in  the  construc- 
tion of  that  big  establishment  every  facility  was  arranged  to  make  the  workers 
comfortable.  And  I  asked  them  how  that  was  done,  and  they  told  me  that 
before  they  constructed  the  building  they  asked  the  architect  and  everyone  em- 
ployed in  the  establishment  down  to  the  smallest  office  boy  to  meet  with  the 
architect,  and  then  each  one  had  a  chance  to  express  himself  regarding  the 
plans  of  the  establishment  in  regard  to  comforts,  and  so  forth.  So  that  helps 
a  whole  lot  in  making  the  building  apropos  to  the  worker's  needs.  And  I  think 
Uncle  Sam  might  take  a  lesson  from  that  if  he  is  not  prejudiced  to  some 
ignorant  foreigners. 

Now,  I  have  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  big  helps  to  us  will  be  a  more  com- 
plete labor  commission.  As  it  is  now  we  are  highly  pleased  with  it,  but  we 
know  they  haven't  got  enough  power  and  not  enough  finance  to  carry  on  their 
work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  do  not  want  to  hurry  you  nor  interrupt  you,  but  please 
do  not  repeat  anything  that  you  have  gone  over. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Yes;  I  thank  you  for  that.  I  wanted  to  point  out  in  conjunction 
to  this  that  it  is  a  surprise  to  me  that  in  spite  of  this  being  realy  an  acknowl- 
edged relief  to  the  workers  in  the  State  of  California,  that  yet  the  gentlemen 
Mho  are  so  anxious  for  public  welfare  are  carrying  on  a  fierce  attack  on  Gov. 
Johnson,  who  has  been  greatly  instrumental  in  helping  to  establish  this  particu- 
lar institution  and  make  it  what  it  should  be.  Now,  if  they  are  really  sincere, 
why  don't  they  support  the  men  who  have  done  something?  That  they  don't 
want  to  work  with  us — we  don't  object  to  them  not  working  with  us.  but  why 
on  earth  don't  they  work  with  those  who  do  something  outside  of  our  organi- 
zations? That  is  the  point  I  want  to  raise.  Now,  the  other  point  is  this: 
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That  so  many  people — you  have  seen  it  right  here — they  seem  to  be  very  anxious 
to  do  something  for  labor.  I  don't  deny  that  they  really  are  sincere  in  their 
motive  of  wanting  to  do  something  for  labor.  And  they  are  sincere  in  it.  But 
the  thing  that  always  has  puzzled  me  is  this:  Why  are  they  never  willing  to 
do  something  with  labor?  And  on  that  hinges  the  whole  difficulty.  They  are 
spending  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  thousand.-? 
of  dollars  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Do  both  institutions  reach  clear  down  to  the 
root  of  things?  I  admit  they  are  good  institutions,  but  they  have  not  reach*'  1 
the  real  issue  yet.  Now,  then,  through  the  Civic  Center  League,  an  institution 
that  was  recently  established — and  I  omitted  yesterday  to  mention  that  I  was 
a  member  of  it — through  the  Civic  Center  League  we  hope  to  establish  in  con- 
junction with  every  school  in  the  city  a  system  whereby  the  masses  of  the 
people  can  be  reached  in  order  to  discuss  civic  affairs. 

This  institution  is  quietly  being  attacked  by  some  of  the  men  that  belonged 
to  the  50  who  attacked  woman's  suffrage  in  the  city,  and  by  the  50 — by  some  of 
the  50  who  attacked  the  voting  for  the  power  bonds  in  our  city.  Now,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Civic  Center  League,  I  was  recently  called  to  Sherman,  a 
city  down  here — a  little  suburb  adjoining  Los  Angeles — to  speak  on  the  eight- 
hour  law.  Sherman  is  a  city  populated  chiefly  by  street-car  employees.  The 
hall  was  packed  with  people,  and  there  were  a  number  of  civil  issues  thai 
came  up  that  should  be  discussed.  But  what  struck  me  forcibly  was  the  lack  of 
discussion.  When  I,  after  getting  through  with  talking  on  the  eight-hour  law, 
invited  expression  from  the  audience  either  for  or  against  the  statements  I 
had  made,  not  a  voice  from  the  audience.  Next  day  two  men  happened  to  meet 
me  on  the  street,  and  one  of  them  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  "Mrs. 
Noel,  we  are  with  you."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  why  didn't  you  say  something  yi>>- 
trrday  whrn  I  talked  there?"  He  said,  "We  would  not  dare  to  express  our- 
selves. We  belong  to  the  Pacific  Electric  Co.,  and  if  we  did  we  would  lose  our 
Jobs." 

Now,  I  can  bring  you  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  senators  of  this  State, 
who  has  met  the  agents  that  were  sent  up  north  to  the  legislature  from  the 
company,  paid  by  the  company,  to  go  to  Sacramento  and  work  in  the  legis- 
lature from  the  labor  standpoint  against  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  the  street  - 
car  workers.  They  were  paid  by  the  company.  Now,  these  men  for  the  sake 
of  not  losing  their  jobs  did  go  up  there,  paid  by  the  company.  And  when  they 
did  get  there  they  pleaded  with  the  legislators  to  carry  the  law  through  thai: 
would  reduce  the  hours  of  their  labor.  But  they  were  telling  that  they  had  to 
go  there  for  the  sake  of  not  losing  their  jobs.  And  here  I  repeat  that  if  that 
system  of  coercion  does  not  create  mental,  moral,  and  physical  cowards  I  would 
like  to  be  shown.  I  nm  from  Missouri.  There  are  30  nationalities  that  were 
present  at  an  entertainment  of  an  east-side  school.  Something  was  said  on 
municipal  amusements.  I  will  say  that  a  good  many  of  the  municipal  amuse- 
ments, so  called,  are  carried  on  by  people  such  as  teachers  and  people  from  the, 
p.-nvnt  teachers'  association  and  other  kindred  bodies.  But  nothing  definite  is 
done  by  the  government  itself. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  some  years  ago  a  well-meaning  man  gave  to 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  what  we  call  Griffith  Park,  a  magnificent  territory  of 
park.  *The  Pacific  Klectric  lines,  the  Huntington  lines,  were  approached  to  lay 
a  street  car  line  out  to  that  park  and  made  it  accessible  to  the  people;  estab- 
lish a  5-cent  car  fare  to  that  park.  And  the  reply  was  that  the  company  did 
not  care  to  lay  a  street  car  line  out  to  that  park  for  the  convenience  of  the  people. 
because  they  didn't  care  to  run  a  line  that  brought  them  in  a  5-cent  street  car 
fare  when  they  could  get  a  50-cent  car  fare  down  to  the  beaches.  Now,  is  that 
working  for  public  welfare?  And  is  that  working  for  public  amusement?  Now, 
1  want  to  say  a  few  words  as  regards  the  advertising  of  the  city,  while  I  have 
touched  on  that  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  there  is  one  point  that  must  be 
mre fully  considered.  Just  recently  the  manufacturers  of  the  city,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  supervisors,  county  supervisors,  are  aiming  to  raise  $350,000,  I 
believe,  for  an  entertainment  fund  of  1915 — for  1915,  when  the  Panama  Canal 
opens,  and  we  expect  a  lot  of  visitors.  They  want  to  plant  trees  in  cement 
boxes  through  the  streets. 

i)i»wn  here  in  Thirteenth  and  Hill  there  was  a  big  square  with  palms  and 
trees  in  it.  All  the  city  had  to  do  was  to  take  over  that  square  and  make 
another  much-needed  park  out  of  it.  \Vhat  happened?  The  efforts  by  a  few 
well-meaning  people  to  secure  that  territory  for  the  city  was  lost.  The  trees 
were  taken  out.  The  plat  was  graded  over,  and  to-day  we  have  a  newspaper 
building  on  it  on  one  corner  and  on  the  other  corner  two  little  shacks.  Now, 
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while  on  the  one  hand  they  want  to  raise  funds  to  plant  trees  that  are  only 
temporary,  and  on  the  other  hand  oould  allow  the  destruction  of  a  much-needed 
park  territory,  that  is  something  I  can't  understand.  But  it  lias  heen  said  that 
these  $350,000,  if  they  are  going  to  he  raised,  would  be  used  to  much  better 
ml  vantage,  in  a  much  more  humane  consideration  for  the  coining  visitors  of 
1915,  if  they  would  be  used  to  investigate  whether  we  really  have  the  facilities 
and  the  preparation  to  meet  that  influx  of  population.  Up  to  date  there  has  not 
been  anything  done,  approximately  speaking,  to  meet  that  influx  of  population. 
And,  for  my  part,  I  can't  understand  why  these  gentlemen  should  be  so  awful 
anxious  to  increase  population  in  this  State  when  in  all  past  experience  it 
has  proven  that  overpopulated  territory  is  a  menace  rather  than  a  benefit, 
when  in  all  past  experience  it  has  proven  that  the  conditions  go  down  rather 
than  up.  We  don't  know  what  should  be  known — whether  we  have  really  so 
many  natural  resources  to  accommodate  the  industry  that  is  invited.  It  is 
problematical 

An  effort  was  made  to  have  school  children  write  to  their  eastern  kinfolks 
letters  to  boost  and  advertise  this  State  and  this  city,  but  it  failed.  We  pro- 
tested against  it.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  wonderfully  rich  city.  If  we 
go  to  the  city  hall  and  ask  for  improvements  they  plead  poverty.  We  have 
asked  and  pleaded  for  better  street  car  conditions,  and  lo  and  behold  we  find 
recently  that  a  man  employed  in  the  board  of  public  utilities,  who  was  excep- 
tionally qualified  in  the  service  of  railway  engineer,  has  to  be  discharged  for 
lack  of  funds.  Anyway,  in  conjunction  it  sort  of  dovetails  into  the  labor  issue; 
it  would  be  very  wise  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  the  board  of  public  utilities. 

We  have  no  city  baths.  We  have  fearful  looking  river  beds  that  should  be 
developed.  We  have  a  dilapidated  looking  city  hall.  The  issue  of  rebuilding 
it  has  become  a  shuttlecock  between  the  business  interests  of  the  north  on 
Spring  Street  and  south  of  Spring  Street.  Our  city  has  no  publicly  owned 
library.  That  means  the  building  of  it.  So  far  it  has  been  located  around  in 
dry-goods  stores  and  other  buildings.  It  is  usually  moved  from  one  new  build- 
ing to  the  other,  evidently  to  give  them  a  start  in  renting. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  about  covers  the  essential  points  I 
wanted  to  cover  to-day. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Noel,  we  Avill  not  ask  any  other 
questions  now,  I  guess.  Very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Beg  your  pardon,  there  is  one  industry  that  should  have  been 
covered,  and  that  is  the  waiters  and  waitresses. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  you  may  cover  it  as  briefly  as  possible.  I  don't 
want  you  to  hurry,  but  we  are  dividing  as  to  the  time  as  well  as  the  number 
of  witnesses,  and  Mr.  Manly  has  just  notified  me  that  labor  was  a  lap  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  ahead  in  time. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  I  don't  want  to  be  unjust  and  take  too  much  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  not.     Everything  you  have  said  is  of  interest. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  file  a  few  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
waiters  and  waitresses. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would.     You  may  state  it  briefly,  if  you  wish. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  little  too  long.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
waiters,  cooks,  and  hotel  employees  are  a  big  issue  to  consider.  They  are 
working  under  very  difficult  conditions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  a  statement  drawn  up  showing  the  figures 
in  it? 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Kindly  file  that  and  we  will   take  into  consideration. 

Mrs.  NOEL.  Yes,  sir.     I  am  sorry  you  didn't  ask  me  more  questions. 

(See  Noel  exhibit.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thank  you. 

Call  Mr.  Kuhrts. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  G.  J.  KTJHRTS. 

Chairman   WALSH.  State  your   name,    please. 
Mr.  KUHRTS.  G.  J.  Kuhrts. 
Chairman    WALSH.  What    is   your    business? 
Mr.   KUHRTS.  Engineer,  Los  Angeles  Railway   Co. 
Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  connected  with  what  company? 
Mr.    KUHRTS.  Los    Angeles    Railway    Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  California  that 
operates  that  railway,  is  it? 
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Mr.  KUHKTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  it  a  holding  company  that  is  incorporated  in  any 
other  State? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  company? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  Those  figures  can  be  furnished — we  can  furnish  those  figures 
To  you  from  our  books.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  here — I  haven't  the  figures 
here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Speak  a  little  louder,  please.  Has  the  company  always 
paid  dividends? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  No,  sir.     Paid  interest  on  bonds,  but  no  dividends. 

Chairman   WALSH.  No  dividends  for  how  long? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  I  don't  think  it  ever  paid  dividends. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  company  bonded  for?  What  is  its  total 
bonded  indebtedness? 

Air.  KUHRTS.  Twenty-three  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Chairman   WALSH.  What   mileage   has   it? 

Mr.   KUHKTS.  It  has  390  miles. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  urban  and   how  much  interurban? 

Mr.   KUHKTS.  I   could   not  segregate   that. 

Chairman   WALSH.  Couldn't  you  give  it  by  mileage? 

Mr.  KUIIKTS.  I  could  give  you  that  if  I  had  the  data  at  hand.  It  could  be. 
Liven.  It  is  mostly  all  city  lines. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mostly   all   city   lines? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  given  a  list  of  questions  to  respond  to? 

^Ir.  KUHKTS.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  wasn't  given  it,  but  I  got  hold  of  these  ques- 
tions which  I  presume  are  the  ones  1  have  to  answer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  questions  and  ask 
them  in  order  if  I  can.  How  do  you  operate?  Do  you  operate  as  a  union 
shop,  open  shop,  or  nonunion  shop?  They  call  it  a  shop  here,  I  believe? 

'Mr.  KUHKTS.  Well,  open  shop,  I  presume  you  call  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  no  organization  among  your  employees? 

.Mr.  KUHKTS.  No,  sir;  except  the  recreation  association  among  our  em- 
J  I  o yees. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  recreation  association? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  Is  is  composed  of  the  employees  and  heads  of  departments. 

Chairman    WALSH.  Well,    what    is    its    function? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  Oh.  to  get  together.  They  have  picnics  and  dances  and  smokers. 
.'geihrr  and  discuss  times  and  discuss  questions  which  are  of  vital  interest 
(«•  us. 

Chairman  WALSH.  First,  what  are  your  reasons  j'.»r  operating  under  the  open- 
shop  policy? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  Well,  it  is  the  desire  of  harmony  and  peace  with  and  among 
our  employees. 

chairman   WALSH.  Has  there  ever  been  an  attempt  t<>  organi/e  your  road? 

Mr.   KUHKIS.  I   believe  once  in  1903. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  Hie  last  attempt  that  has  lieen  made? 

Mr.    KUHKTS.   Yes,    sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid 
your  employees. 

Mr.   KUHKTS.  In  all   the  different  departments? 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  all  the  departments,  please.  Have  you  a  statement 
drawn  up  there? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  I  did  have.     Yes;  I  have  a  statement. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  just  briefly  state  it,  then. 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  It  is  quite  lengthy. 

Transportation  department:  Chief  inspector,  $140  a  month;  inspectors,  $90 
a  month.  Chief  dispatcher,  $105  a  month;  dispatchers.  $95  a  month;  car  house 
foremen,  $125  a  month.  Towermen,  day,  $85  a  month  ;  towermen,  night,  $80 
a  month.  Switchmen,  day,  $85  a  month ;  switchmen,  night,  $80  a  month. 
Crossing  flagmen,  25  cents  per  hour.  Janitors,  $00  a  month.  Conductors  and 
motormen:  First  year,  25  cents  per  hour;  second  year,  26  cents  per  hour; 
third  year,  27  cents  per  hour;  fourth  year,  28  cents  per  hour;  fifth  year,  29 
cems  per  hour;  sixth  year  and  thereafter.  ,'50  cents  per  hour.  Freight  and 
work  trainmen,  same  as  regular  platform  men.  Yard  switchmen  at  car  houses, 
*95  a  month — 12-hour  day. 
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Electrical  engineers'  department — Bonding:  FOIVMHMI.  .",•»  to  32 -A  cell's  an 
hour; 'helpers,  25  to  27^  cents  an  hour;  substations,  operators,  $60  to  $90  ac- 
cording to  seniority  and  the  importance  of  the  station. 

Line  department — Construction:  Line  foreman,  41  6/0  to  44  4/9  cents;  lino- 
men,  36  1/9  to  41  6/9  cents;  ground  men,  25  to  27 i  cents;  linemen  apprentices. 
27i  to  35  cents.  Laborers,  25  to  27*  cents.  Wiremen  :  Gang  fort-men,  37 -J  cents 
per  hour;  assistant  gang  foremen,  35  cents  per  hour;  wiremen,  30  cents  per 
hour ;  helpers,  25  to  30  cents  per  hour. 

Chief  engineer's  department — Track :  Foremen,  $3  per  day ;  subforeinen, 
$2.75  and  $2.50  per  day.  Inspectors,  $3.  Watchmen  and  lamp  men,  $2.  Track- 
walkers, oilers,  switchmen,  $2.  Laborers,  $1.75  and  $1.50.  Bridges  and  build- 
ings: Carpenters,  $3  ami  $2.75.  Painters,  $3.50.  Carpenter's  helpers,  :>2.5o. 
Laborers,  $1.75.  Laborers  living  in  camps  and  cholo  houses  are  paid  $1.50  per 
day,  and  a  rental  of  25  <viiis  per  day  is  deducted  from  the  wages. 

Mechanical  department:  Blacksmith's  foreman,  $110  per  month;  blacksmiths, 
39*.,  411,  and  42  cents  per  hour;  blacksmiths'  repairers,  22*.  25  and  28  cents 
per  hour.  Stationary  engineers,  34  cents  per  hour.  Machine-shop  foremen, 
$120  per  month ;  assistant  machine-shop  foremen,  $110  per  month.  Plumb. M-S, 
41*.  to  45  cents  per  hour.  Coppersmiths  and  tinners,  37  and  39*.  cents  per 
hour.  Assistant  foremen,  machine  shop,  39*  to  41*.  cents  per  hour.  Machinists, 
30*  to  41*.  cents  per  hour.  Trackmen,  28  to  30 J  cents  per  hour.  Machinists' 
helpers,  28  cents  per  hour.  Air-brake  foremen,  39£  cents  per  hour.  Appren- 
tices, 22*.  cents  per  hour.  Gardeners,  25  cents  per  hour.  Janitors,  18  to  22* 
cents ;  offices,  28  cents  per  hour.  Watchmen,  22*  to  25  cents  per  hour.  Motor- 
man  (transfer  table)  26  cents  per  hour.  Pipe  fitters,  28  to  30*  cents  per 
hour.  Paint  foremen,  $110  per  month;  assistant  paint  foremen,  39*  cents  per 
hour;  painters,  25  to  39*.  cents  per  hour;  painter's  helpers,  22*  cents  per  hour; 
scrubbers,  22*  cents  per  hour.  Cabinetmakers,  36  cents  per  hour.  Pattern- 
shop  foremen,  39£  cents  per  hour:  pattern  makers,  39*  cents  per  hour.  General 
foremen,  $125  a  month.  Car-builder  foremen,  $100  a  month.  General  fore- 
men inspectors,  $110  a  month.  Carpenter-shop  foremen,  $100  a  month.  Trim- 
ming foremen,  39$  cents  an  hour.  Carpenters  on  passenger  cars,  30*,  to  36 
cents  per  hour;  carpenter's  helpers,  25  cents  per  hour.  Upholstery  foremen, 
36  cents  per  hour;  upholstery  helpers,  25  cents  per  hour.  Platers,  39*.  cents 
per  hour.  Polishers,  34  cents  per  hour.  Glaziers,  39*  cents  per  hour.  Mill 
foremen,  $110  per  month,  41*.  cents  per  hour;  millmen,  36  to  39£  cents  per  hour; 
millrnen  helpers,  25  cents  per  hour.  Car  repair-shop  foremen,  34  cents  per 
hour.  Car-shop  foremen,  $115  a  month.  Assistant  car-house  foremen,  34  cents 
per  hour.  Mechanical  inspectors,  28  to  30*  cents  per  hour.  Car-cleaner  fore- 
men, 22*.  cents  per  hour;  car  cleaners,  18  cents  per  hour. 

Electrical  department,  shops:  Wiring  foremen,  42  cents  per  hour;  wiremen, 
32  to  38  cents  per  hour;  wiremen's  helpers,  25  to  28  cents  per  hour.  Winding- 
room  foremen,  $110  per  month ;  armature  winders,  36  to  42  cents  per  hour ; 
coil  winders,  32  to  34  cents  per  hour.  Electrical  helpers,  25  to  28  cents  p»r 
hour.  Apprentices,  14  to  28  cents  per  hour.  Electrical  machinists,  40  to  42 
cents  per  hour.  General  repair  men,  including  controller  repairers  and  elec- 
tricians, 34  to  38  cents  per  hour. 

Wages  of  trainmen:  First  year,  25  cents;  second  year.  26  cents;  third  year, 
27  cents ;  fourth  year,  28  cents ;  fifth  year,  29  cents ;  sixth  year,  30  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Conductors  and  motormen  both? 

Mr.  KTJHRTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  does  the  man  have  to  run  as  a  student? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.'  I  can  not  answer  that  directly,  but  I  can  have  a  witness  here 
who  can. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor?  First,  away  from  the 
trainmen,  what  are  the  hours  of  labor  of  these  other  employees? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Shopmen? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  KTJHRTS.  Eight  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  fire  the  hours 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  By  the  way,  though,  that  is  the  shopmen,  eight  hours ;  the  elec- 
trical department — they  work  eight  hours  a  day,  nine  hours,  not  in  the  shop: 
they  are  paid  for  nine  hours,  coming  and  going  to  the  shop  and  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  time — you  say  you  do  not  know  how  long  a 
man  has  to  run  as  a  student? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  does  he  have  to  rei>ort  to  the  shop? 
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Mr.  KUHRTS.  I  could  not  say.  I  could  have  a  witness  who  can  tell,  if  you 
wish. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  make  any  statement  that  you  desire  t<» 
make,  without  questions,  and  then  have  somebody  report  here 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  He  is  here  now. 

Chuiruiiin  WALSH.  Who  can  answer  the  questions  in  your  own  industry. 

Mr.  KTHKTS.  He  is  here  at  the  present  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  is  here? 

Mr.  KriruTs.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  there  is  any  statement  you  care  to  make  we  shall  he 
very  glad  to  hear  it;  otherwise 

Mr.  Kt'HRTs.  With  regard  to  that  I  only  care  to  make  statements  of  things 
I  am  absolutely  familiar  with  myself. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Knurrs.  I  think  I  know,  but  I  want  to  be  absolutely  positive. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  correct.  Then  I  will  not  go  over  this  lis(  of  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  I  am  prepared  to  go  over  the  remainder  of  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  the  matter  written? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Yes;  to  an  extent. 

Chairman  AV.VLSH.  I  wish  you  would  just  please  go  ahead  in  your  own  way. 
without  me  going  over  them. 

Mr.  Knurrs.  The  second  question,  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  comparison  of 
union  conditions  and  open-shop  conditions  in  other  Paciiic  cities.  I  have  that 
here,  not  alone  of  the  Pa<  itic  cities,  but  some  of  the  others.  Seattle  begins 
tvilh  25  cents.  At  the  sixth  year  they  get  a  rate  of  28  cents.  They  proceed. 
The  seventh  year,  29  cents;  eighth  year,  29  cents;  ninth  year,  29  cents;  tenth 
year.  HO  cents;  eleventh  year.  HI»  cents;  twelfth  year,  HI  cents;  thirteenth  year, 
I'.l  cents;  fourteenth  year,  HI  cents.  That  is  Seattle. 

San  Francisco;  First  three  months,  25  cents;  second  three  months,  25  cents; 
second  six  months,  iii;  cents:  third  six  months,  28  cents;  fourth  six  months, 
28  cents;  third  year.  29  cents;  fourth  year.  HO  cents;  fifth  year.  HI  cents;  sixth 
year.  32  cents;  seventh  year,  33  cents;  eighth  year,  34  cents;  ninth  year.  H5 
cents. 

Oakland,  starting  with  30  cents;  first  three  months,  30  cents;  second  three 
months,  HO  cents;  second  six  mouths,  H<>  cents;  third  six  months,  HI  cents; 
fourth  six  months,  HI  cents;  third  year.  H2  cents;  fourth  year,  HH  cents;  liflh 
year.  H4  cents;  sixth  year,  ,T>  cents;  seventh  year,  H6  cents;  eighth  year,  37 
cents;  ninth  year,  HS  cents;  tenth  year.  H!>  cent  i;  eleventh  year,  40  cents. 

Portland.  Orog.,  starting  the  tirst  year  with  21;  first  three  months,  24  cents; 
second  three  months,  24  cents;  second  six  months,  25  cents;  third  six  months, 
LT>  cents;  fourth  six  months.  20  cents;  third  year,  27  cents;  fourth  year,  28  cents; 
fifth  year.  29  cents  ;  sixth  years,  no  cents. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  starting  with  23  cents  the  first  year;  first  three 
months.  L'H  cents;  second  three  months,  L'H  cents;  second  six  months,  24:  cent-; 
third  six  months,  26  cents;  fourth  six  months,  20  cents;  third  year,  27  cents; 
fourth  year,  2S  cents;  fifth  year,  29  cents;  sixth  year,  30  cents,  the  same  as 
Los  Angeles. 

Denver,  starting  the  first  year  with  24  cents;  first  three  months,  24  cents; 
second  three  months,  2  1  cents;  second  six  months.  24  cents;  third  six  months, 
26J  cents;  fourth  six  months,  26i  cents;  third  year,  28  cents;  fourth  year,  28 
cents;  fifth  year,  28  cents;  sixth  year,  30  cents. 

Chicago:  First  three  months.  2:;  cents;  second  three  months,  25  cents;  second 
six  months,  26  cents;  third  six  months,  27  cents;  fourth  six  months,  28  cents; 
third  year,  29  cents;  fourth  year,  30  cents;  fifth  year,  31  cents;  sixth  year,  32 
cen  is. 

Philadelphia:  First  three  months,  23  cents;  second  three  months,  23  cents; 
second  six  months,  2H  cents;  third  six  months,  24  cents;  fourth  six  months,  24 
cents;  third  year,  25  cents;  fourth  year,  26  cents;  fifth  year,  27  cents;  sixth 
year,  28  cents. 

Buffalo :  First  three  months,  23  cents ;  second  three  months,  23  cents ;  second 
six  months,  2H  cents;  third  six  months,  25  cents;  fourth  six  months,  25  cents; 
third  year,  26A  cents;  fourth  year,  28  cents;  fifth  year,  29  cents. 

Boston:  First  three  months.  26A  cents;  second  three  months,  26£  cents; 
second  six  months.  215:1  cents;  third  six  months,  27f  cents;  fourth  six  months, 
27 •','  cents:  third  year.  282  cents;  fourth  year,  29$  cents;  fifth  year,  29|  cents; 
sixth  year,  31}  cents. 
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New  Orleans,  24  cents  Hat. 

Cincinnati:  First  three  months,  20  cents;  second  throe  months,  20  cents;; 
second  six  months,  21  cents;  third  six  months,  23  cents;  fourth  six  months,  23 
cents;  third  year,  23  cents;  fourth  year,  24  cents;  fifth  year,  24  cents;  sixth 
year,  24  cents;  seventh  year,  25  cents;  eighth  year,  25  cents;  ninth  year,  26 
cents;  tenth  year,  27  cents;  eleventh  year,  27  cents;  twelfth  year,  27  cents; 
thirteenth  year,  27  cents;  fourteenth  year,  27  cents. 

Detroit:  First  three  months,  25  cent* ;  second  three  months,  25  cents;  second 
six  months,  30  cents;  third  six  months,  32  cents;  fourth  six  months,  32  cents; 
third  year,  32  cents. 

Baltimore:  First  year,  22  cents;  third  six  months,  23  cents;  fourth  six 
months,  23  cents;  third  year,  24  cents;  fourth  year,  25  cents;  fifth  year,  2ti 
cents. 

Los  Angeles,  I  have  given,  that  is :  First  three  months,  25  cents ;  second  three 
months,  25  cents;  second  six  months,  25  cents;  third  six  months,  26  cents; 
fourth  six  months,  26  cents;  third  year,  27  cents;  fourth  year,  28  cents;  fifth 
year,  29  cents ;  sixth  year,  30  cents. 

Milwaukee:  First  three  months,  23  cents;  second  three  months,  23  cents; 
second  six  months,  23  cents ;  third  six  months,  24  cents ;  fourth  six  months.  24 
cents ;  third  year,  25  cents ;  fourth  year,  26  cents ;  fifth  year,  27  cents ;  sixth 
year,  28  cents. 

These  are  16  cities,  8  union  and  8  nonunion.    I  have  the  list  I  can  furnish. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  just  file  it  with  the  secretary  there. 

Mr.  KUIIKTS.  "The  extent  to  which  unions  are  recognized  and  dealt  with." 
This  company  not  having — not  being  unionized,  has  no  dealings  with  them. 

"  Comparative  results  under  open  shop  and  union  conditions."  Having  no 
unions,  make  no  comparison. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  no  standard  of  comparison  between  union  and 
nonunion? 

Mr.  KTJHRTS.  None. 

"  Particular  features  objected  to  in  unions  organized  in  the  street  railway 
industry."  As  a  public-service  corporation  and  directly  responsible  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  we  object  to  the  union  organizations  attempting  to  dictate  to 
employees  or  discipline  them  without;  responsibility. 

"  What  has  been  done  by  the  company  with  which  you  are  connected  to  im- 
prove working  conditions?  (a)  Wages  and  hours  of  men."  Wages  have  been 
increased  from  time  to  time  without  any  request  on  their  part.  They  have  been 
raised  five  times  since  1901,  I  think  it  is.  Hours  of  labor  so  divided  as  the  best 
service  requires  for  the  traveling  public,  without  working  intentional  hardships 
for  the  men. 

"(&)  Safety  and  sanitation."  Every  car  in  service  is  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances,  air  brakes,  and  so  forth,  and  are  kept  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
efficiency,  with  the  effect  to  give  safety  not  only  for  the  public  but  for  the 
employees  as  well. 

"Adjustment  of  individual  grievances."  Every  employee  with  a  grievance  is 
cheerfully  accorded  an  interview  and  the  same  consideration  given  him  that  we 
expect  from  him  when  discipline  is  necessary.  We  treat  our  men  as  worthy  of 
respect;  while  we,  as  the  responsible  heads  of  the  company  in  the  natural  order 
of  events,  have  to  be  the  final  judges  of  all  the  grievance  cases,  we  impress 
upon  our  men  the  fact  that  wre  wish  to  deal  as  men  to  men  and  are  careful  to 
thoroughly  explain  whenever  it  is  necessary  in  our  opinion  to  deny  requests 
made. 

"As  the  result  of  your  industrial  experience,  what  constructive  suggestions 
ran  be  offered?  (a)  For  removing  friction  between  employers  and  employees." 
Well,  there  it  would  come  to  the  association  that  we  have  of  all  the  laborers  and 
all  the  employees  and  heads  of  the  departments.  In  fact,  the  heads  of  all  the 
departments  have  worked  np  from  the  bottom,  I  might  say,  without  exception, 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Railroad.  We  have  a  foremen's  association.  We  get 
together,  and  we  have  our  picnics.  We  had  a  picnic  this  year,  gathering  some 
7.000  of  our  employees  and  their  families.  And  all  members  are  privileged  to 
}>e  members;  all  officials  are  members.  We  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have 
human  relations  satisfactory,  and  conditions  conducive  to  mutual  understanding, 
and  try  to  look  at  things  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  on  the  different  ques- 
tions that  come  up.  We  recognize  that  the  contented  man  is  the  best  asset. 

"(&)  For  insuring  that  improvements  in  wages  and  working  conditions  are 
made  as  rapidly  as  economic  conditions  justify."  We  keep  in  close  touch  with 
conditions  throughout  the  country  as  well  as  local  conditions  and  conditions  in 
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our  own  business,  and  whenever  we  think  it  economically  possible  we  raise  our 
standard. 

"(C)  For  speedy  and  just  settlement  of  such  industrial  disputes  as  may  arise." 
We  find  that  the  friendly  relations  we  maintain  with  our  men  go  a  long  way 
toward  taking  care  of  all  questions  which  arise. 

"(<7)  For  insuring  that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  protected."  Interests 
of  the  public  are  amply  protected  by  laws,  ordinances,  and  so  forth,  and  they 
are  well  championed  by  iitility  boards,  railway  commissions,  and  so  forth. 

"  8.  What  has  the  open-shop  policy  in  Los  Angeles  done  for  the  community  as 
regards — 

"(a)  Establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  living  for  all 
classes."  We  have  photographs  showing  living  conditions  of  our  cheapest  em- 
ployees, which  show  they  are  well  housed  and  well  fed,  have  family  life  and 
good,  healthy  children. 

"(&)  Assurance  of  regularity  of  work  and  decrease  of  unemployment."  So 
fur  as  we  individually  are  concerned,  we  pay  high  wages  compared  with  other 
sections  of  the  country;  in  our  mechanical  brandies  and  track  work  employment 
is  continual ;  when  one  job  is  finished  we  do  not  turn  the  men  loose  but  imme- 
diately move  them  on  to  other  work. 

"(c)  Protection  of  the  industrial  and  civil  rights  of  individuals."  We  have  n«>t 
had  any  general  strikes;  we  have  never  bad  to  call  on  the  city  authorities;  and 
we  have  not  had  to  resort  to  the  courts  for  injunctions;  therefore  we  do  not 
know  as  to  this. 

"('/)  General  and  technical  education  and  the  ability  to  secure  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  trade."  We  do  not  have  trade  schools  nor  students'  courses  of 
any  kind  but  provide  for  our  men  continually  the  opportunity  to  gather  by  ex- 
perience necessary  knowledge  and  still  to  increase  their  efficiency  and"  make 
possible  progress  to  higher  position  and  greater  remuneration. 

I  have  a  list  showing  the  number  of  conductors  and  motormen,  and,  in  fact, 
practically  all  th«»  employees.  This  report  was  made  hurriedly  and  there  may 
have  been  some  omissions.  Conductors  and  motormen,  422  at  25  cents;  428 
«t  26  cents,  the  second  year;  third-year  men.  2.')3  at  27:  fourth-year  men.  ls:» 
at  28;  fifth-year  men,  i:y.)  at  20;  sixth-year  men,  619  at  30.  It  goes  on,  then — 
I  don't  suppose  you  care  to  have  me  go  over  the  list,  the  number  of  men, 
the  different  rates.  I  have  it  right  here  and  shall  furnish  it  to  the  secretary 
if  you  wish. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  Conductors  ;M><|  motormen  come  to  you  to  hire,  what  do 

I  hey   get? 

Mr.  KnnsTs.  <  '<>mludors  and  motormen  get  the  first  year  2.">  cents. 

Commissioner  C.\I:KKT>OX.  How  many  are  there  in  each  class?  I  didn't 
catch  it? 

Mr.  KniKis.  We  have  a  number  of  employees  in  Los  Angeles,  between  four 
and  live  thousand  employee^. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  are  all  there  on  the  list? 

Mr.  Knurrs.   Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Tt  is  in  the  record. 

Commissioner  <JAKUI:YSOX.  If  it    is  in  the  record,  that  is  all  I  care  about. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  a  blank  application  that  the  employee  signs 
when  he  comes  to  you  for  employment? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Yes,  sir.  That  |  handing  blank  to  commissioner!  is  for  the 
trainmen,  and  this  [handing  another  blank]  for  the  other  employees. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  this  bond  of  $500  is  given  by  both  conductors  and 
motormen,  is  it? 

Mr.  KTHKTS.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that  and  give  you  a  correct  answer.  You 
had  better  ask  the  other  gentleman  to  answer  that  for  you. 

chairman  WALSH.  Are  photographs  of  the  employees  taken? 

Mr.  Ki'Hirrs.  Yes;  they  are. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  what  purp<>*«'? 

Mr.  KriniTs.  I  prefer  to  have  the  other — I  prefer  to  have,  that  answered  by 
Mr.  Merrihew. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Merrihew? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.    Yes  :  he  will  answer  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  checking  clerks  and  others  stationed  at  your 
terminal? 

Mr.  KT-HRTS.  At  the  terminals.  We  have  a  dispatching  system;  that  is,  at 
the  central  station,  and  we  also  have  inspectors  who  are  continually  on  the 
line. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  at  San  Fernando  station  you  have  a 
check  clerk  from  7  m  the  morning  until  12  at  midnight,  or  other  very  unusually 
long  hours? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  know  whether  it  w;is? 

Mr.  KUHIJTS.  We  could  ascertain.     I  could  ascertain   it  for  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  you  haven't  that  in  your  mind  now? 

Mr.  KUHBTS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  the  men  required  to  take  a  physical  examination, 
both  conductors  and  motormen? 

Mr.  KniKTs.  That  ran  hotter  he  answered  by  Mr.  Merrihew. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  or  not? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  I  believe  they  are. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  they  have  to  pay  a  fee  for  it? 

Mr.  KVHHTS.  I  believe  not,    I  am  not  certain  as  to  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  class  of  labor  or  to  what  class  of  labor  do  you  jwy 
a  dollar  and  a  half  per  day? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  Those  are  the  Mexicans. 

Chairman  WALSH.  On  what  sort  of  work? 

Mr.  KriiitTS.  Track  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  do  you  get  your  Mexican  labor?  How  many  Mexi- 
cans have  you  working  on  track  work  approximately? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  We  have  about  800,  I  should  judge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  800? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  About  800. 

•Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  do  you  get  them  in  here  from  Mexico? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  We  don't.     We  get  them  here  in  town. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  employ  them? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  They  come  to  our  yards. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  don't  know  how  they  get  into  this  country? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  No;  I  don't,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  make  your  contract  right  here,  do  you? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  We  do  not  make  any  contract.  The  men  apply  for  a  position, 
and  we  put  them  on  as  they  come. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  what  wages  do  you  put  them  on? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  One  fifty  to  one  seventy-five,  according  to  their  ability — spikers. 
liners,  etc.  The  trench  men — the  men  that  dig  the  trenches — of  course,  they 
receive  a  dollar  and  a  half.  We  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  night  work.  Night 
work  practically  constitutes  half  of  our  work,  and  to  do  that  we  pay  time  and 
a  half  to  those  Mexicans. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  do  you  not  get  white  men  to  do  that  work? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  We  can't,  sir.     We  have  no  applications. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  them  if  you  paid  two  and  a 
quarter? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  I  don't  think  we  could. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  made  any  effort  to  get  them? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  No;  we  haven't  made  any  special  effort. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  your  laborers  are  married  men? 

Mr.   KUHRTS.  Well 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  idea? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  We  could  take  toll.     I  couldn't  say. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  them  are  home  owners? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Quite  a  number.  As  to  that,  the  question  has  not  risen.  I 
could  take  that  matter  up  with  the  men  themselves. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  employees  have  you  altogether? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Between  four  and  five  thousand. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Between  four  and  five  thousand? 

Mr.   KUHRTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  them  are  common  laborers? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Common  laborers? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Oh,  I  should  say  1.000  or  1,200. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  them  are  married? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  I  couldn't  say.   sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  don't  know  how  many?  You  are  not  prepared  t-» 
answer  now  as  to  the  proportion  of  home  owners  among  them  in  your  trans- 
portation department — motormen  and  conductors? 
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Mr.  KUHUTS.  Xo ;  we  could  go  and  take  toll. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  get  that  if  you  can,  and  you  might  see 
Mr.  Zeehandelaar  and  have  him  call  your  attention  to  the  way  Mr.  McDonald 
did  it,  and  see  if  you  can  make  us  the  same  statement  as  to  the  home  owners 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Railway.  He  gave  it  as  to  the  number  that  had  their  homes 
fully  paid  for  and  as  to  the  number  that  were  buying  on  the  installment  plan. 
That  includes  all — common  laborers  and  all. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  include  the  Mexicans. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Include  all  of  them. 

(The  information  requested  was  later  sent  in  and  is  printed  as  Kuhrts 
Exhibit  Xo.  1.) 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  As  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  you  operated  on 
the  open  shop? 

Mr.    KUHRTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  find  upon  your  application  blank  for  motormen 
and  conductors,  "  Question  11.  Are  you  now  or  have  you  been  a  member  of  a 
labor  union  or  any  labor  organization?  If  so,  state  the  name  of  same,  where 
located,  and  date  of  joining  same."  Why  is  that  question  asked  if  you  work 
open  shop? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Part  of  the  record — part  of  the  man's  record. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Why  don't  you  ask  him  if  he  is  a  Catholic  or 
Protestant — a  churchman — whether  he  is  a  Mason  or  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus?  Isn't  that  part  of  his  record  also? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  Well.  I  wouldn't  consider  it;  it  may  be. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  be  in  order. 

Commission*-!-  O'COXXKI.I..  Xow.  do  you  employ  him  if  a  man  answers 
"  Yes  "  to  that  question,  "  I  am  a  member  of  a  union  " — a  member,  for  instance, 
of  the  Street  Car  Men's  Union  of  America — do  you  employ  him? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  We  do. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  any  such  employees  in  your  employ? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  We  have. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.L.  Who  have  signed  the  application  for  a  position? 

Mr.  KniRTS.  Yes,  sir;  as  being  members  of  a  union. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.I..  Will  you  furnish  this  commission  wilh  a  copy 
of  such  applications? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  If  that  can  be  done,  we  will,  yes,  sir.  I  think  it  can.  If  it 
can  not,  we  can  substantiate  the  evidence  of  those  who  are  directly  concerned. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  that  for  the  com- 
mission. 

Commissioner  O'CoNNKi.r..  You  say  you  do  not  know  whether  the  men,  the 
starters,  the  beginners,  work  a  certain  length  of  time  without  pay? 

Mr.  KUHBTS.  Xo ;  I  will  refer  that  to  Mr.  Merrihew  to  answer;  he  can  do 
that  very  readily. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  the  beginners,  the  employees,  supposed  to 
buy  their  own  uniforms? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  I  suppose  so. 

Commissioner   <  >'CON.\KI.I..  Are  they  bought  through  the  company? 

Mr.  KniKTS.  I  couldn't  say. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  the  company  make  any  arrangement  with 
any  particular  store  to  sell  the  uniforms  to  the  men? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  I  don't  think  they  make  any  particular  arrangement  with  any 
store,  although  they  may. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Who  has  that  information? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  That  information  could  be  gotten  through  the  operating  de- 
partment. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  the  men  compelled  to  buy  any  one  kind  of 
watch  prescribed  by  the  company? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that.     Mr.  Merrihew  will  answer  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Will  you  explain  to  us  just  what  comes  under  your 
jurisdiction,  so  that  we  will  not  be  asking  questions  that  should  be  answered 
by  somebody  else.  What  have  you  jurisdiction  over? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Practically  all  departments  with  the  exception  of  just  hiring 
those  men.  That  is,  the  hiring  of  the  men  I  do  not  have  that  directly  under  me. 
The  shops,  track,  overhead. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.I..  You  have  charge  of  the  construction  work? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Construction  work  and  maintenance. 
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Commissioner  O'COXXELI..  Maintenance.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
employing,  the  hiring? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Not  directly.     That  is  under  mo. 

Commissioner  O'CO.XXKI.L.  Have  you  to  do  with  wages? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  To  an  extent ;  yes. 

Commissioner  O'Cox. \KI.L.  And  hours? 

Mr.  KUHETS.  And  hours;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  And  the  runs? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  Not  the  runs;  not  the  trainmen;  not  as  to  the  trainmen. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Now,  suppose  some  man  on  your  road  desires  to 
get  an  increase  in  wages  who  did  not  believe  in  this  arrangement  you  have 
ahout  a  stepladder  of  1  cent  a  year  and  wanted  a  change,  what  would  he  do, 
how  would  he  go  ahout  it? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  If  he  has  a  grievance,  he  can  take  it  up  with  the  superin- 
tendent. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  he  had  a  grievance,  he  didn't  like  Hi  is 
wage,  and  he  wanted  Jio  cents  an  hour,  how  would  he  proceed  to  get  a  change? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Well,  he  would  place  the  grievance  before  the  superintendent  ; 
the  superintendent  would  act  upon  it  as  he  thought  fit  and  conditions  war- 
ranted. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  The  superintendent  would  simply  meet  him  as  an 
individual  employee? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Absolutely. 

Commissioner  O'COXNELL.  Would  the  superintendent  meet  three,  five,  or 
seven  of  the  employees  coming  as  a  committee  from  the  employees  and  take 
up  the  question  of  the  change  of  wages? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  I  should  presume  he  would  if  they  came  collectively  or  indi- 
vidually. 

Commissioner  O'CONXELL.  If  they  came  there  and  said  they  represented  Hie 
organization  of  the  street  car  men  of  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  he  treat  with  them  as  such? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Positively  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  order  to  get  any  sort  of  consideration  from 
the  company  they  would  have  to  come  as  unorganized  men? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  that  sense  it  is  a  nonunion  shop? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Supposing  the  men  wanted  to  change  their  run 
or  hours.  Now,  do  you  know  about  the  hours? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Mr.  Merrihew  could  answer  that.  In  order  of  their  seniority, 
they  have  the  choice  of  runs. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Now,  as  to  men  operating  trippers.  I  think  you 
said  you  have  men  you  call  trippers,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  I  prefer  to  have  Mr.  Merrihew  answer  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  don't  know  about  those  men? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  No. 

Commiss.ioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  WThat  was  youi  impression,  Mr.  Kuhrts,  or  your 
opinion,  rather,  on  the  question  of  workmen's  compensation? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  It  is  a  good  act.  We  have  practically  worked  under  that  act 
before  it  came  along,  taking  care  of  our  employees. 

Commissioner  WEIN  STOCK.  Do  you  think  the  enactment  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation acts  will  tend  to  wipe  out  one  of  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Well,  I  would  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  industrial  accidents 
have  led  to  more  or  less  industrial  unrest,  because  the  men  are  not:  fairly 
treated — are  not  compensated. 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Placing  it  under  those  conditions,  why,  I  would  say  yes. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Has  it  proven  any  serious  burden  on  your  Indus- 
try— the  compensation  law? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  No. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  It  has  not? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  No. 

Commissioner  WETXSTOCK.  As  you  doubtless  know,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
hostility  to  the  workmen's  compensation  act  in  the  beginning  when  it  was  ini- 
tiated. 
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Mr.  Knurrs.  Yes;  I  understand  there  was. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Ys'ere  you  among  those  who  felt  it  was  a  mistake — 
it  was  going  to  be  a  burden? 

Mr.  K  I'M  UTS.   No.  sir. 

( 'ommissioner  WLINSTOCK.  You  were  not? 

Mr.  Knurrs.   No,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKI.NSTOCK.  You  looked  upon  it  from  the  beginning  as  a  desir- 
able and  wise  piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Knurrs.    I  think  it  was  very  wise;  I  think  it  is  a  help  to  the  company. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.   So  that  you  are  now  heartily  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  KnruTs.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  And  you  would  regard  It  as  a  mistake  if  the  legis- 
lation was  wiped  out? 

Mr.   Knurrs.    Most   assuredly  would  say  so. 

Commissioner  WKIX STOCK.  That   is  all. 

Commissioner  CARIIKTSOX.  Who  is  the  superior  ollicer.  Mr.  Merrihew  or  your- 
self? 

Mr.  Knurrs.  In  his  department  I  am  practically  superior  oflicor.  He  is  di- 
rect  !y  under  the  superintendent,  he  being  an  assistant  superintendent. 

Commissioner  <  ;.\KI:I:TSO.\.  Is  the  superintendent  under  your  particular  direc- 
tion? 

Mr.   Knurrs.   Not  directly. 

Commissioner  <  JAKUKTSON.  Only  in  the  matter  of  operation:  or  is  he  in  the 
matter  of  opera t  ion? 

Mr.  Krmrrs.    In  a  consulting  rapacity,  sir. 

Commissioner  <  i  AKKKTSOV.  Will  you  tile  with  this  commission  a  copy  «,f  your 
capitalization,  stock,  and  bonds? 

Mr.  Knurrs.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  (  JAKUKTSOX.  A  list  of  your  oflicers? 

Mr.  Knurrs.   Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  < !  AKKKTSOX.  <  >f  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Knurrs.   Y<-s.  sir. 

(The  information  requested  was  furnished,  and  appears  .MS  ••  Knhrls  Exhibit 
No.  LV) 

Commissioner  <!AKKI-:TSO\.  And  a  copy  of  the  rides  and  regulations  under 
which  you  operate? 

Mr.  Knurrs.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  (  IAI:I:KI  SON.  Are  there  any  of  the  oiiicers  of  your  company  who 
are  interested  in  real-estate  propositions — real-estate  corporal  ions  that  are  sell- 
ing homes  to  employees? 

Mr.  Knurrs.   Not  to  my  knowledge:  no.  sir. 

Commissioner  <  JAUKKTSOX.  Any  stockholders  in  control   thereof? 

Mr.  Knurrs.   I  don't  think  so.     I  never  heard  of  them. 

Commissioner  <:AI:I;I-:TSO\.  You  spoke  of  your  obligation  as  a  public-service 
corporation  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  don't  believe  in  dealing  with  the 
unions.  The  street -car  system  is  under  no  greater  obligation  as  a  public-service 
corporation  that  a  steam  railroad,  is  it? 

Mr.   Knurrs.   I  didn't  catch  that. 

Commissioner  (  IAKUKTSON.  I  >o  you  hold  that"  a  street-railway  company  is  under 
greater  obligation  to  the  public  as  a  public-service  corporation  than  is  the  whole 
steam-transportation  system  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Knurrs.  Well,  no;  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Commissioner  <IAI:IIKTSOX.  They  manage  to  get  along  as  public  servants  and 
deal  with  labor  unions,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Knurrs.  Their  dealing  possibly  may  be  different. 

Commissioner  <J AUKKTSOX.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  KUMKTS.  Their  method  of  dealing  possibly  may  be  different. 

Commissioner  CAKRKTSOX.  I  don't  know  about  methods.  I  am  only  aware  of 
the  fact  that  they  deal. 

Mr.  Knurrs,  of  course,  I  could  only  simply  say  what  has  come  to  my  mind; 
what  I  have  learned  through  publications  as  to  conditions  brought  about  in  the 
organized  street  railway.  I  couldn't  say  from  my  own  knowledge,  for  we  never 
had  but  very  slight  trouble,  and  that  was  years  ago. 

Commissioner  (lAinrKTsox.  It  might  be  possible,  then,  to  even  operate  a  street 
railway  and  deal  with  the  unions? 

Mr.  Knurrs.  No;  I  wouldn't  say — it  is  under  the  methods,  their  present 
methods,  no;  because  they  are  not  responsible.  They  take  it  upon  themselves 
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to  dictate  who  shall  be  employed,  and  whether  he  shall  be  discharged  or  not. 
We  can  not  have  efficiency 

Commissioner  GAKIJKTSOX.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of  street  rail- 
ways are  so  operated? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  Quite  a  number  that  are;  quite  a  number  that  are  not. 

Commissioner  (JAKKKTSOX.  That   is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  do  you  treat  your  injured  men,  or  how  did  you  treat 
them  before  the  compensation  act  went  into  effect?  You  say  you  practically 
operated  as  you  do  no\v. 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  We  paid  wages  and  doctors'  expenses,  etc.:  paid  them  their  full 
wages. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  case  of  death  what  would  you  do  f«»r  the  survivors, 
the  wives? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Well,  we  did  not  in  those  cases,  except  extreme  cases  ;  where 
we  did,  donations  were  made  in  those  cases. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  does  the  cost  of  workmen's  compensation, 
Mr.  Kuhrts,  compare  with  the  cost  before  the  workmen's  compensation  went 
into  effect  in  the  way  of  handling  accidents? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  We  have  not  enough  statistics  yet  to  give  any  figures  on  that. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Does  your  company  carry  insurance  with  a 
carrier? 

Mr.  KUHKTS.  Yes;  that  is  being  worked  up. 

Commissioner  WTEINSTOCK.  Now,  at  the  present  time,  do  you? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  No. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  don't  carry  insurance  with  some  company? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  No ;  we  carry  our  own  insurance. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  have  a  record  showing  what  you  have  paid 
out  for  same  this  year? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Oh,  yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  have  a  record  showing  what  you  paid  out 
for  the  preceding  year? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  I  believe  that  is  segregated.  If  it  is  segregated  from  the  claims, 
outside  claims,  I  believe  we  could  get  that  for  you. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  do  not  know  offhand? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  No. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Whether  the  cost  this  year  is  greater  than  the 
corresponding  cost  last  year? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Will  you  have  that  prepared  and  sent  in  to  the 
commission  ? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  A  comparative  statement  for  the  two  years? 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  KUHRTS.  There  are  a  great  many  things  you  asked  for,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  a  memorandum  of  these  things. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  will  he  furnished  you.  I  also  wish  you  would  hold 
yourself  in  readiness  to  be  recalled.  Now,  will  you  have  the  gentleman  you 
have  spoken  of  take  the  stand  ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  A.  B.  MERRIHEW. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 
Mr.  MERRIHEW.  A.  B.  Merrihew. 
Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Assistant  superintendent,  Los  Angeles  Railway  Co. 
Chairman  WALSH.  How   long  have  you   been   with   the   Los  Angeles   Street 
Railway  Co.? 

Mr.  MERRTHEW.  Since  February  26,  1896. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  capacity  did  you  commence  work? 

Mr.  MEREIHEW.  Conductor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  assistant  superintendent? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Since  December  15,  1912. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  is  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Mr.  K.  L.  Lewis. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  is  the  general  manager? 
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Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Mr.  Howard  Huntington. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  is  the  president? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  H.  E.  Huntington. 

( Minimum  WALSH.  Tell  us  briefly  what  your  special  duty  is  with  this  rail- 
road company. 

Mr.  MI:I;I;IHKW.  Employment.  I  am  in  charge  of  the  employment,  instruc- 
tion of  platform  men.  motormen.  and  conductors. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prof.  Commons  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions, 
first  altout  wages,  so  I  turn  this  over  to  him.  You  may  ask  those  questions  now. 

Comissioner  COMMONS.   You  have  no  charge  of  any  except  operating? 

Mr.  MKUUTHEW.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   Motormen   and  conductors? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Motormen  and  conductors  entirely. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  In  regard  to  the  average  wage,  2-~i  to  80? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Twenty-live  to  thirty,  it  is  about  40  per  cent  of  the  men 
have  been  in  our  employ 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  try  and  pitch  your  voice  so  all  these  newspaper 
people  and  the  auditors  can  hear  you. 

Mr.  MKKRIHKW.  Well,  I  am  somewhat  handicapped.     I  have  a  cold. 

Chairman  WALSH.   It   is  too  had.  but  please  do  your  best. 

Mr.  MEKUIHKW.  In  figuring  up  hurriedly,  there  are  about  40  per  cent  of  our 
men  who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  three  and  a  half  years  or 
more.  The  exact  figures  Mr.  Kuhrts  gave  you  in  his  testimony. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  is  the  total  number  of  motormen  and  eon- 
ductora? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  I  think  we  have  2,248. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  many  men  do  you  have  to  hire  each  year? 

Mr.  MEUKIIIEW.  In  the  year  1!»i:{  we  employed  about  1.000  men.  That  was 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness,  colds, 
and  grippe,  and  I  really  could  not  keep  men  enough  to  keep  the  extra  list 
filled'  up.  That  is  very  'high. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   How  many  men  are  extra? 

Mr.  MEURIHKW.  At  the  present  time  we  have 

Commissioner  \Yi:i  xs  ro<  K.  The  commissioners  can  not  hear  you.  lie  goo  I 
enough  to  speak  louder. 

Mr.  MKIUIFHKW.   I  think  we  have  'JL"_'. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  Ion-  is  a  man  on  the  extra  list  before  he  prPt>. 
regular,  ordinarily? 

Mr.  MKKKIHKW.  Ordinarily  about  seven  months.  It  runs  from  four  months 
to  about  a  year,  and  sometimes  a  little  over  a  year,  depending  upon  the  division 
in  which  he  works  a  great  deal.  For  instance,  our  division  No.  1,  located  at: 
Sixth  and  Central  Avenue,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  on  Central  Avenn<>, 
has  a  great  many  of  the  very  old  men.  That  was  our  original  division,  and 
they  have  always  slaved  there.  The  result  being  that  working  up  on  the 
extra  list  to  a  regular  run  is  a  little  slower  at  that  division  than  any  other. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  are  the  hours  for  extra  men?  What  is  the 
spread  of  hours?  How  long  is  it  from  the  time  they  report  until  the  time 
11  ley  get  off? 

Mr.  MKKKIHEW.  The  reports  are  divided  as  follows:  A  few  men  show  up  at 
4.40  in  the  morning  to  take  care  of  those  runs.  The  majority  of  the  extra 
men  to  take  care  of  the  swing  and  daylight  runs  report  at  5  a.  in.  They  stay 
there  until  about  7,  and  if  they  don't  get  a  run  in  that  time  they  are  again 
required  to  report  at  10  o'clock.  A  certain  number  of  the  men  who  do  not 
get  a  run  at  4.4U  or  ^  stay  on  report  between  the  time;  all  of  the  men  are 
excused  at  7  a.  m.  until  10.  At  10  o'clock 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  P.  in.? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  No;  a.  in.,  all  a.  in. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  All   right. 

Mr.  MKUUIHEW.  At  10  o'clock  a.  in.,  all  of  the  night  runs  that  are  open  are 
up  for  choice,  and  they  are  given  out  to  these  extra  men  in  their  seniority 
order.  The  men  who  do  not  obtain  any  work  are  either  excused  for  the  day, 
or  they  are  put  on  to  show  up  from  10  to  12.  from  12  to  8,  from  3  to  6.  not  all 
of  them  showing  up  at  each  time,  however.  That  is  to  take  care  of  any 
extra  runs  or  any  extra  work  or  any  extra  that  might  show  up.  It  is  also  t<» 
take  care  of  the  runs  which  might  be  open,  owing  to  a  man  not  showing  up  for 
his  run,  which  happens  once  in  a  while.  That  is,  of  course,  that  happens  at 
the  time  the  swing  or  tripper  runs  are  going  out,  between  3  and  4. 
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Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  then,  the  lirst  one  shows  up  at  4,  and 

Mr.  MKRRIHEW.  4.40  a.  in. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  next  ;>t   5? 

Mr,  MEKRIHEW.  The  next  at  5. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Now,  then,  when  do  they  got  off  at  night? 

Mr.  MEKRIHEW.  Well,  the  daylight  runs  get  oil'  between  3.30  and  6,  between 
3.30  )>.  ni.  and  (5.  The  swing  runs  get  oil!  between — well,  I  would  say  G  p.  in. 
iind  about  8.30  p.  m. 

Coiiiiiiissioiier  COMMONS.  An  extra  that  conies  on  at  4.40  in  the  morning, 
when  would  he  get  off? 

Mr.  MKIUUHEW.  Why  it  would  depend  entirely  on  what  run  he  got.  He 
might  get  a  daylight  or  he  might  get  a  swing,  or  he  might  not  get  anything 
at  all  on  the  very  early  show-up,  and  in  his  seniority  order  would  report  at 
10  a.  in.,  and  he  might  catch  a  night  run.  liut  that  night  run  would  not  go  to 
work  until — well,  he  might  make  a  relief  at  noon  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  then  he  would  be  off  until  anywhere  until,  say,  anywhere  from  2  to  5,  6  or  7 
o'clock  at  night.  Then  he  would  go  on  and  finish  the  rest  of  his  run. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  So  that  he  might  possibly  be  on  duty  or  waiting 
f<>"  a  run  as  long  as  12  or  15  hours? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Barely  possible  once  in  a  great  while;  yes.  In  my  employ- 
ment of  men  I  endeavor  to  keep  the  number  of  men  on  the  extra  list  just  as 
Fo\\-  as  possible,  so  that  everyone  will  get  just  as  much  work  as  he  can 
possibly  have  or  want.  That,  however,  is  regulated  a  great  deal  by  the  men 
Themselves.  If  they  don't  get  work  enough,  I  very  soon  hear  of  it.  And  if 
they  get  too  much  work,  if  there  is  not  men  enough  so  that  they  can  get  off 
whenever  they  want  to,  I  very  soon  hear  of  it. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  When  a  man  gets  a  regular  run,  what  is  his  spread 
of  hours  and  the  actual  time  that  he  gets,  what  is  the  spread,  the  largest  spread 
or  the  widest  spread  that  he  has? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  The  widest  spread  we  have  is  approximately  11  hours.  Our 
runs  run  from  8  to  11  hours. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  on  this  11-hour  spread,  what  is  the  lay  off,  how 
many  hours  pay  does  he  get? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Well,  that  is  the  hours  of  pay  I  am  speaking  of.  I  see  what 
you  mean. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  want  the  spread  of  duty  and  the  hours  worked. 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Ordinarily  speaking,  a  run  of  that  character  will  finish  within 
about  15  hours ;  that  is,  unless  there  are  certain  things  come  up  which  require 
some  of  the  swing  runs  to  be  kept  out,  which  does  not  happen  but  very  seldom. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Now,  within  the  15  hours  he  gets  from  8  to  11 
hours'  pay? 

Mr.  MERRIHEWT.  Eight  to  eleven  hours.  Our  regular  runs  average  between 
9*  and  10  hours.  That  is,  we  try  to  make  them  average  that.  We  do  find, 
however,  that  the  longer  the  run  is  the  more  men  there  are  that  want  it. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  number  of  days  are  they  off  during  the  month? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  It  depends  upon  how  many  days  they  want  to  get  off.  They 
have  no  regular  days  off. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  They  can  work  30  days  a  month? 

Mr.  MERBIHEW.  They  can  work  30  days  a  month,  work  305  days  a  year,  if 
they  wish. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  your  records  show  the  amount  of  time  they  take 
off  for  Sundays  or  for  rest  days? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Why,  I  imagine  we  could  get  it. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  It  would  be  a  big  job? 

Mr.  MERRTHEW.  Yes;  it  would  be  a  big  job.  Of  course,  we  have  a  great 
many  runs  that  have  no  Sunday  time  in.  We  operate  in  the  neighborhood  of 
700  cars  on  week  days,  and  it  is  cut  down  a  great  deal  on  Sundays.  Conse- 
quently, all  the  runs  that  are  not  out  Sundays  are  what  we  term  runs  with- 
out Sunday  time.  That  would  cut  down  the  men  who  would  necessarily  have 
to  ask  for  a  day  off.  We  find  a  great  many  of  those  runs  are  choice  runs. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is,  the  runs  that  have  Sunday  off? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  The  runs  that  have  Sunday  off:  yes. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  proportion  is  that  of  your  runs,  could  you 
give  an  estimate? 

Mr.  MKRHIHEW.  I  could  not  without  the  statistics. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Those  that  have  other  runs,  regular  runs  that  don't 
have  Sunday  off,  they  usually  put  in  about  28,  29,  or  30  days  a  month? 
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Mr.  MERRIHEW.  I  don't  believe  it  will  average  that  high.  Well, "let's  see. 
They  would  average,  I  imagine,  about  28.  about  2  days  a  month  off. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  They  take  about  two  days  a  month  off? 

Mr.  MEKRIHEW.  I  think  so.     It  is  guesswork  entirely. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  is  the  longest  stretch  that  any  man  takes, 
does  he  ever  work  as  much  as  50? 

Mr.  MKRRIHEW.  I  have  known  one  man  that  worked  four  years. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Without  taking  a  lay  off? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Without  taking  a  lay  off. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Have  you  any  that  work  a  year  without  taking  a 
lay  off? 

Mi-.  MERRIHEW.  I  would  not  think  so.  We  have,  however,  a  large  number  of 
men  who  each  year  take  from  30  or  90  days  leave  of  absence,  a  large  number  of 
men.  Consequently,  they  work  fairly  steady  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  They  take  a  vacation  on  their  own  time? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  They  take  a  vacation  on  their  own  time. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  work  steady  every  day  the  rest  of  the  time? 

Mr.  MEIIHIIIKW.  Practically  so. 

( 'ommissioner  COMMONS.  Is  that  a  very  large  proportion? 

Mr.  MKRIJIIIEW.  We  have  a  large  number  of  men  that  do  that.  In  fact,  in 
the  summer  time  it  is  necessary  for  mo.  to  keen  my  extra  lists  bettor  supplied 
with  more  men  than  it  is 'in  the  wintertime,  owing  to  the  number  of  men  on 
leave  of  absence. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  do  you  figure*  your  men,  your  regulars,  earn 
in  a  year,  that,  have  a  regular  run,  take  the  2.~>-cont  man,  or  the  30-cent  man. 

Mi*.  MEKUIHEW.  Well,  in  the  first  place  there  are  very  few  men  with  a  regular 
amount  of  time  that  get  2.">  cenls.  For  instance,  we  have  what  is  known  as 
short  runs.  They  :iro  regular  runs  with  from  five  to  eight  hours  length.  A 
man  does  not  have  to  take  that  kind  of  a  run  unless  lie  wants  to.  However, 
^  is  a  regular  run,  and  if  ho  wants  that  kind  of  a  run,  it  is  there  for  him. 
If  a  regular  man  does  not  take  it,  or  if  a  man  does  not  take  it  for  a  regular 
run,  the  extra  list  must  take  it.  They  are  given  a  short  run  of  that  kind, 
and  they  are  also  used  for  such  extra  business  as  might  come  up,  for  instance, 
the  cars  to  the  baseball,  and  the  cars  to  lake  rare  of  a  large  gathering  of 
people  liko  the  Johnson  meeting  here  at  the  Shrine  Auditorium  the  other  night 
that  had  5,000  people  there.  Ordinarily  speaking  a  man  with  a  regular  run 
would  be  in  the  2r»-cent  da- 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  take  such  a  man,  I  suppose  they  select  their 
runs  by  seniority  themselves,  do  they,  within  certain  limits? 

Mr.  MKKUIHKW.  L'p  to  the  present  time  we  have  always  had  what  is  known 
;  s  a  general  choice — that  is,  all  men — the  lists  are  drawn  up  and  each  man  in 
his  seniority  chooses  a  run,  such  a  run  as  pleases  liiri  on  his  own  division. 
<>ur  company  is  divided  up  into  live  divisions,  five  different  car  houses,  located 
.it  live  different  points  in  the  city.  Each  man  is  entitled  to  choose  a  run  in 
his  seniority  at  that  division  at  the  time  of  these  general  choices. 

Up  to  this  present  time  we  have  had  those  choires  semiannnally.  But  it  has 
been  brought  to  our  attention  that  the  men  would  prefer  to  have  a  choiro 
oftener.  Therefore,  commencing  within  the  last  few  days  an  order  has  gone 
forth  that  a  general  seniority  choice  will  take  place  every  90  Uays,  between 
the  1st  and  10th  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  it  amounts  to  is  that  the  30-cent  men  have 
the  i (reference  in  choice  of  runs? 

Mr.  MKIUUHEW.  Always. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Now  what  do  the  ;1,o-ceni  men  make  in  a  year? 

Mr.  MKUUIHEW.  I  haven't  any  statistics.  Mr.  Commons. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  could  furnish  us  with  that,  say,  on  the  first 
hundred  men  in  the  list? 

Mr.  MKKRITIEW.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  first  hundred  men,  what  they  have  made  during 
the  past  year. 

Mr.  MEKRIHEW.  Y'es,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  also  regulars  that  have  the  26-cent  rate? 

Mr.  MEBBIHEW.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  get  that  for  you  very  easily. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Give  the  actual  earnings? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  The  actual  earnings. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  actual  time  off. 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  And  the  actual  time  off,  if  you  wish. 
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<  'ommissioner  COMMONS.  I>o  the  men  have  to  buy  uniforms? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  is  the  expense  they  have  to  pay  for  a  uni- 
form ? 

Mr.  MERBIHEW.  A  uniform  costs  $18. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Is  that  stipulated  hy  the  company? 

Mr.  MERBIHEW.  What  is  that? 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Is  that  price  stipulated  hy  the  company? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  No;  that  is  the  price  that  is  charged  by  most  of  the  clothing 
companies.  They  can  buy  a  cheaper  uniform.  However,  it  is  not  policy  to  do 
so,  because  they  don't  get  the  same  wear  out  of  it. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  many  do  they  buy  a  year? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  I  haven't  any  statistics. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  haven't  any  system  of  tines? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  None  at  all. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  are  the  penalties  that  you  impose? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Record  suspension  only. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  long  is  that — what  is  record  suspension? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Simply  a  modified  system  of  the  Brown  system  of  discipline. 
It  is  all  record  suspension.  If  a  man  breaks  a  rule,  his  attention  is  called  to  it 
by  the  company,  by  either  myself  or  the  other  assistant  superintendent,  or  Mr. 
Lewis,  the  superintendent,  and  his  record  is  charged  with  a  caution,  or  five 
days'  suspension,  whatever  it  is.  It  is  merely  record  suspension. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  does  that  affect  his  pay? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Absolutely  not. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  how  does  it  affect  him  in  promotion;  his  rate 
of  pay  goes  up  according  to  the  service? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  is  the  use  of  the  system  then?  It  is  a  stand- 
ard of  efficiency,  is  it? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  It  is  a  system  of  efficiency  absolutely,  and  in  talking  to  the 
men  I  tell  them  this  way,  that  a  man's  record  card  is  the  basis — is  the  founda- 
tion of  his  whole  employment.  For  instance,  the  heads  of  all  the  departments 
and  all  the  men  working  under  them,  have  all  come  up  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Railway.  Every  man  that  is  working  in  the  operating  department, 
including  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  chief  inspector  and  all 
his  assistants,  chief  dispatcher  and  all  his  assistants,  the  car-house  foremen 
and  all  of  their  assistants,  the  towermen,  signalmen,  flagmen,  chief  of  the 
schedule  department  and  all  his  men,  every  one  of  those  are  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Railway  Co.  If  a  man  comes  into  our  employ  as  a  motor- 
man  or  conductor  and  wishes  to  better  himself  he  is  given  that  opportunity. 
He  picks  out  whatever  kind  of  promotion  he  desires  and  makes  an  applica- 
tion for  the  same.  The  action  on  that  application  is  based  entirely  on  his 
record  card.  In  other  words,  that  is  a  record  of  his  work  with  the  company. 

In  response  to  the  question 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  will  ask  the  question  again.  Who  keeps  the 
record ;  who  rates  the  men  or  grades  the  men? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Three  men. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Superintendent  and  two  assistants. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  They  are  reported  on  by  whom — inspectors? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  By  the  inspectors;  by  the  traveling  public  through  complaints. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  method  of  appeal  is  there  in  case  a  man  com- 
plains against  his  record  as  shown  by  the  Brown  system? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Make  a  personal  appeal  to  the  man  who  wrote  him  the  letter. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  you  hear  these  appeals  yourself?  Hear  them 
individually? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Whenever  they  come  up  through  my  department;  yes,  sir. 
That  is  if  I  handled  it  in  the  first  place. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Who  has  the  final  word  in  rating  the  men? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Either  one  of  the  three  I  spoke  of. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  if  he  has  an  appeal,  he  would  appeal  to  whom? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  The  superintendent ;  and  if  the  superintendent  handled  the 
case  originally  he  can  appeal  to  the  general  manager. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Are  there  any  appeals  ever  taken  over  these  three 
men  ? 
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Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Very  few.  There  are  appeals  that  conic  in  once  in  a  while 
from  Mr.  Van  Franken  and  myself  to  the  superintendent. 

Commissioner  COMMON*.  Where  do  you  secure  conductors?  Are  they  from 
farm  laborers? 

Mr.  MERRIHKW.  A  great  majority  of  them.  I  will  say  a  number  of  them;  I 
won't  say  a  majority  of  them. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  They  originate  in  this  State,  or  come  from  other 
States? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Oh.  a  great  many  of  them  from  other  States. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  They  all  go  through  this  physical  examination? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  They  are  all  American  born? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  No.  sir;  not  necessarily. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  All  speak  Knglish,  of  course? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Oh,  yes;  all  speak  English,  and.  of  course,  in  dealing  with  the 
public  they  must  speak  a  pretty  good  grade  of  Knglish,  especially  the  conductors. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.   You  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  laborers? 

Mr.  MKKKIHKW.  Not  at  all. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  conductors  and  niotornien  are  the  only  ones? 

Mr.  MKKKIHKW.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  O'<  'ON: NKI.I..  These  trippers — those  that  come  out  at  4.40  and 
lay  around  until  7  and  then  come  back  at  10  and  then,  maybe,  not  get  employ- 
ment, do  they  get  compensat  ion  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  MKKIMHKW.  The  men  who  are  around  the  division  on  waiting  time  get 
half  time.  For  instance,  .'i  to  <5,  I  usually  say;  call  it  whatever  it  is. 

Commissioner  O*C  All  men  who  are  on  waiting  time  get  half  time? 

Mr.  MKKKIHKW.   Half  time;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  OVoxxKi.i..  Do  new  employees  have  to  purchase  a  certain  type 
and  standard  watch? 

Mr.  MKKIIIHKW.  They  have  to  purchase  a  watch  up  to  a  certain  standard. 

Commissioner  O'CnxxKu..  That  means  that  examination  would  be  made  of  the 
timepiece  that  an  applicant  iniirht  own  at  the  time? 

Mr.  MKKUIHKW.  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  detail,  if  you  wish. 

Commissioner  O'CnxxKi.i..  Just  explain  what  you  do  and  save  asking  the 
questions. 

Mr.  MKKKIIIKW.  A  conductor  or  moiorman  must  have  a  watch.  lf>  size  or  over, 
17  jewels  or  over;  adjusted  to  temperature;  adjusted  to  three  positions;  double- 
roller  steel  escapement.  The  minimum  cost  of  such  a  watch  is  about  -SlM.  The 
watch  can  be  purchased  from  any  one  of  our  inspectors  on  the  installment  plan, 
if  the  man  so  desires.  He  can  buy  it  wherever  he  pleases,  lie  can  have  ii 
repaired  wherever  he  please*,  but  he  must  take  it  to  one  of  our  inspectors  once 
every  two  weeks  for  regular  inspection.  He  must  have  if  cleaned  once  every  1.~> 
months,  the  idea  being,  of  course,  to  ke«-p  up  the  time  to  a  high  standard. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKI.I..  What  average  of  new  employees  are  there  that  are 
required  to  pun-base  a  new  watch  in  the  employment?  How  does  it  run — large? 

Mr.  MKKKIHEW.  Oh,  I  should  judge  about  50  per  cent  of  them. 

Commissioner  O'CoNXEi.t..  Now,  just  what  does  it  cost  a  new  employee  to  go 
to  work  for  your  company?  He  must  buy  a  uniform  and  buy  a  watch  and  must 
give  a  bond,  I  understand,  and  must  furnish  photographs,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CoxxEi.i..  Just  what  does  it  cost  a  man  to  go  to  work  for 
your  company? 

Mr.  MKRRIHEW.  He  pays  $1  for  physical  examination,  provided  he  passes  the 
examination. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKU..  He  pays  that  dollar.     Who  does  he  pay  that  to? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  To  the  physician  who  makes  the  examination— the  company 
physician.  He  pays  50  cents  for  a  photograph. 

Commissioner  O'COXXEI.L.  Just  explain  what  you  do  with  the  photograph, 
while  we  have  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  They  are  used  as  a  means  of  identification. 

Commissioner  O'CONXELL.  If  he  quits,  are  they  returned  to  him? 

Mr.  MKKRIHEW.  They  are  not.  The  contract  which  he  signs,  which  is  on  the 
application  of  which  you  have  a  copy,  states  that  they  are  a  part  of  his  appli- 
cation. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  What  good  are  they  to  you  after  he  has  left? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  None  at  all ;  except  he  may  come  back  again. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  would  want  a  new  photograph  if  lie  did  come 
bark  ;  in  some  years  he  might  change? 

Mr.  MEKKIHEW.  In  some  years ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONTNELL.  Is  there  no  other  purpose  of  retaining  those  pho- 
tographs? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Absolutely  none ;  merely  for  method  of  identification. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  use  them  in  any  way  in  getting — making 
replies  to  information  as  to  whether  he  worked  for  your  company  or  not?  Are 
they  used  in  any  way  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  MEKRIHEW.  Well,  in  connection  with  identification.  In  writing  to  his 
references  a  copy  of  the  photograph  is  placed  on  the  reference,  and  the  ques- 
tion on  the  reference  blank  is  asked,  "Is  the  above  a  photograph  of  the  appli- 
cant? " 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  now,  just  continue  with  the  thought.  The 
total  it  would  cost  a  man  if  he  had  to  get  everything. 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  That  dollar  and  a  half  is  paid  before  he  is  accepted  into  the 
service  of  the  company.  Then  he  gets  on  my  waiting  list.  That  is,  I  have 
ordinarily  a  number  of  men  waiting  to  go  to  work  for  the  company.  The  time 
I  can  use  the  men  I  call  them  in  the  seniority  order  from  which  they  put  in 
their  application.  At  the  time  they  are  called  for  work  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  purchase  a  uniform  cap  at  a  cost  of  $1.50,  and  to  take  out  a  bond  for  $500, 
which  costs  $2.50  a  year.  They  are  then  supplied  with  an  outfit  consisting  of 
their  badge,  which  is  good  for  transportation,  punch,  rule  book,  tools  in  case 
of  motormen,  and  they  are  sent  to  the  student  instruction.  When  they  finish 
breaking  in  they  are  then  required  to  purchase  a  uniform,  if  they  haven't  got 
one,  and  a  watch  to  pass  our  examination,  if  they  haven't  got  one. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  uniform,  you  say,  is  $18? 

Mr.  MEKKIHEW.  About  $18;  yes,  sir.  And  the  watch,  the  minimum  price 
would  be  $25.  However,  the  watch  we  prescribe  is  not  a  standard  railroad 
watch.  Such  a  watch  must  be  adjusted  to  five  positions,  the  minimum  cost  of 
which  is  about  $35,  and  the  majority  of  the  men  buy  the  higher  grade  watch. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  the  men  pay  into  any  sort  of  an  association  or 
company,  or  is  there  any  money  retained  out  of  their  envelope  monthly  for  any 
particular  purpose? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Fifty  cents  per  month  for  hospital  dues. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Fifty  cents  a  month? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  retained  from  all  your  employees? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Every  one  of  them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  have,  I  understood  you  to  say,  about  4,000 
employees  ? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Between  four  and  five  thousand. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  month  col- 
lected for  hospital  fees.  W7here  does  that  go? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  That  I  could  not  tell  you.    I  am  an  operating  man. 

( 1ommissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  the  company  keep  it? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  The  auditor  keeps  it.  What  his  disposition  of  it  is  I  could 
not  tell  you  I  am  sure. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  it  go  into  the  general  funds  of  the  company 
as  an  asset  or  something? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  I  haven't  the  least  idea. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Where  do  the  men  get  the  result  or  return  from 
it?  Where  is  the  hospital  located?  What  do  they  get  for  the  50  cents  a 
month? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  They  get  sick  benefits — that  is,  they  get  medical  attention  and 
hospital  attention,  if  necessary. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Where  do  they  get  it? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Well,  if  they  become  ill  or  it  is  necessary — 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Any  hospital  in  the  city?  Is  there  any  particular 
hospital? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Our  employees  are  genrally  set  to  the  (Yockett  Street  Hos- 
pital, on  Seventh  and  Ruth  Avenue. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  tell  me  you  don't  know  what  becomes  of  this 
money  ? 

Mr.  MERRTHEW.  I  haven't  the  slightest   idea. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  becomes  of  if,  or  how  it  is  used,  or  how  it  is 
credited? 
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Mr.   MKKKIHKW.  No.  sir.     I  am  an  operating  man  pure  and  simple. 

Commissioner  O'<  'ONNKLL.  You  pay  50  cents  a  month  into  it? 

Mr.  MKKKIHKW.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  You  don't  know  what  becomes  of  it? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  I  haven't  the  least  idea.  It  is  there  for  my  use.  In  fact,  I 
spent  six  weeks — about  two  weeks  of  it  in  the  hospital,  with  pneumania.  It 
jill  cnme  out  of  my  50  cents  a 'month. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  long  had  you  been  paying  that  50  cents  a 
month  in? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Practically  ever  since  I  have  been  with  the  company. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  the  only  time  you  have  had 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  No,  sir.     That  is  the  only  time  I  had  a  serious  illness. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  get  attention  from  the  physician  for  your 
family  and  children  and  wife? 

Mr.  MKKKIIIKW.  No.  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Just  for  yourself  alone? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  then  the  only  return  for  tliar  50  cents  is  in. 
case  y«>u  meet  with  an  accident  or  you  are  taken  sick  you  gel  attention? 

Mr.  MKRRIHKW.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  You  have  a  right  to  go  to  some  hospital  or  other, 
or  call  in  your  family  physician,  and  the  bill  would  be  sent  to  the  company 
and  paid  out  of  lhat  fund,  would  it? 

Mr.  MKKKIHKW.  I  think  the  first  bill  of  a  physician  called — we  have  a  very 
« -mciem  corps  of  physicians  at  the  call  of  the  men  at  all  times,  and  if  it  is 
— ary  thai  one  of  our  men  could  not  get  hold  of  one  of  those  physicians 
he  is  al  perfect  liberty  to  call  another  physician,  and  the  company  will  pay 
for  that  treatment  until  such  time  as  our  physician  can  get  there,  though  we 
have  that  happen  very  seldom. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  There  is  no  organization  of  any  kind  of  this  hospi- 
tal association? 

Mr.  MKKKIHKW.  No.  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  No  printed  by-laws  or  anything  that  governs  it, 
or  anything  like  that? 

Mi\  MKKKIHKW.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  <»VON  \KI.L.  Tho  company  just  retains  50  cents  from  each 
man's  envelope  each  month? 

Mr.  MKKKIHKW.  Wo  have  a  printed  hospital  regulation  showing  the  men 
what  they  receive1  for  this  50  cents  per  month.  I  haven't  seen  one  of  them  for 
a  long,  long  time,  however.  I  think  I  could  get  a  copy,  if  you  wish. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  I  xvonld  he  glad  to  have  it.  or  any  other  informa- 
tion you  can  give  us  on  that.  We  are  particularly  interested  in  this  hospital 
question.  \Vo  have  had  a  good  deal  on  it  everywhere  we  have  been,  and  we 
would  like  to  get  as  much  oh  it  as  possible. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  I  ><»  you  operate  more  than  one  car?  Do  you 
operate  two  or  three  cars  together? 

Mr.  MKKKIHKW.   No.  sir;  all  single  trains — all  single  unit  trains. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Have  you  any  vestibule  regulations  in  the  cjty? 

Mr.  MKUKIHKW.   No.  sir:  I  think  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Have  4-011  any  law  requiring  that  -the  motorman 
must  be  absolutely  free  and  passengers  not  get  in  the  department  where  he  is 
and  interfere  with  his  work? 

Mr.  MKRRTHEW.  No.  sir ;  none  that  I  know  of. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  have  open  spaces  around  where  the  motor- 
man  is  at  work? 

Mr.  MKKKIHKW.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  And  the  passengers  crowd  in  around  him? 

Mr.  M i;in; i HEW.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  And  no  provision  made  to  do  away  with  that  sort 
of  thing? 

Mr.  MEKIUIIKW.  We  are  making  provision  in  the  new  type  of  cars,  known  as 
the  center-entrance  cars,  whereby  the  motorman  is  in  a  space  by  himself,  pro- 
Tecti-d  by  an  iron  railing  only. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  You  say  the  grievances  are  adjusted  by  the  party 
having  the  grievance  bringing  up  to  your  assistants  or  yourself V 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Yes.  sir  ;  not  my  assistants,  but  myself— just  the  three  of  us. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  pass  on  the  application  for  employment? 
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Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONXKLL.  I>o  you  employ  a  man  who  fills  out  an  applica- 
tion, saying,  "  I  am  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Street  Car  Men's  Associa- 
tion"? 

Mr.  MERKIHEW.  I  have  employed  quite  a  number;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Will  you  furnish  us — I  asked  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  you,  and  he  said  he  would,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  understand  ;  did  not 
have  the  information,  exactly — I  wish  you  would  furnish  us  witli  a  copy  or 
the  originals,  and  we  could  make  the  copies  of  such  applications. 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  That  would  take  quite  a  little  time.  I  would  have  to  go 
through  each  application.  I  do  not  keep  any  record  of  it  at  all. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Why  do  you  ask  the  question  on  the  blank? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Because  I  prefer  not  to  have  them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  I  would  prefer  not  to  have  members  of  the  association. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  prefer  not  to  have  members  of  the  association? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then  you  are  not  running  an  open  shop,  so  called? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not  think  so,  although  I  employ  members  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association.  I  employ  a  lot  of  union  members  of  other 
trades.  I  do  not  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  other  union  men. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  But  you  prefer  to  have  nonunion  men? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Only  nonunion  street  car  men. 

<  'ommissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  the  difference  between  street  car  men 
find  union  men  of  any  other  kind?  Is  there — I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  ex- 
plain that  to  us;  it  is  rather  interesting. 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Possibly  that  is  a  personal  prejudice. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Of  course,  we  do  not  want  anything  personal. 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  explain  as  far  as  possible1,  but  we 
have  been  very  free  from  any  union  organization  in  the  Los  Angeles  Railway 
Co.  We  never  had  any  trouble  at  all,  except  in  1903.  We  had  about  700  men, 
and  they  demanded  that  we  recognize  the  union  which  they  were  attempting 
to  organize.  We  naturally  refused,  and  13  men  went  on  sfrike,  stopping  their 
cars  in  the  center  of  the  street,  taking  their  controller  handles  and  air  handles 
with  them.  At  that  time  there  was  a  little  demonstration  made  on  the  side- 
walk by  some  union  sympathizers.  That  strike  lasted  about  15  minutes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Just  about. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Virtually  a  minute  to  the  man. 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Just  about.  That  is  the  only  attempt  that  was  ever  made  here 
in  the  city  that  I  know  of  to  organize.  The  only  grievance  they  had  was  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  want  them  to  organize.  They  never  had  any  wage 
grievance  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  do  you  mean  to"  convey  the  idea  that  this 
little  insignificant  strike  of  15  minutes  of  15  men  has  prejudiced  your  mind 
against  the  matter  of  the  employment  of  union  men? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  No,  sir ;  that  started  it.  Since  then  I  have  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  the  news  regarding  the  strike  events  that  happened  in  dif- 
ferent cities,  and  I  wanted  to  do  my  best  to  keep  anything  of  that  kind  from 
Los  Angeles.  I  think  I  could  do  that  better.by  keeping  out  the  street  car  union 
men. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Can  you  give  us  any  information — I  think  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  you  said  the  company  owned  some  houses  and  rented 
them  to  employees,  or  rented  some  houses.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  That  is  only  in  the  case  of  Mexican  laborers. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  own  the  houses  where  the  Mexican  laborers 
live? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  rent  them  to  them? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  I  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  that. 

(/ommissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  understood  him  to  say  you  were  renting  the 
houses  to  Mexicans.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  the  value  of  the  houses 
and  what  the  rent  charge  was.  You  haven't  that  information? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'OoxxEi.L.  You  don't  know  approximately  the  number  of 
married  and  unmarried  men  in  your  company,  or  do  you  give  any  preference, 
or  make  any  particular  selection  in  the  employment  of  men,  whether  married 
men  or  single  men? 
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Mr.  MERRTHEW.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  at  all. 

Commissioner  O'CoxxEu..  You  haven't  any  idea  of  the  number  of  men  en- 
gaged in  the  purchasing  of  homes? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  The  only  thing  I  would  make  would  he  a  very  wide  guess. 

Commissioner  O'CoxxELL.  Every  witness  coming  before  you  talked  about 
home  owning.  T  prefer  they  would  use  the  term  "purchasing"  homes.  I  think 
we  would  come  nearer  the  point  on  that. 

Mr.  MERRTHEW.  Perhaps  that  would  be  better. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  I  have  gathered  some  statistics  on  that,  and  I 
understand  we  are  to  have  some  real  estate  men  on  the  stand,  and  I  am  going 
to  talk  homes. 

That  is  all.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Going  hack  to  your  Brown  system,  which  you  say 
is  a  modified  form  of  the  Brown  system. 

Mr.  MERRTHEW.  Yes,  sir;  modified. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  How  many  Brownies  cause  discharge? 

Mr.  MERRIHKW.  We  have  no  such  scheme  at  all. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Have  you  any  system  of  redemption  whereby  a 
man.  if  his  record  is  clear  so  long,  it  wipes  out  so  many  Brownies? 

Mr.  MERRTHEW.  No.  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Have  you  any  merit  system  whereby  bis  record  is 
clear  for  meritorious  action? 

Mr.  MERRTHEW.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  You  have  that  one  phase  of  the  Brown  system,  I 
believe? 

Mr.  MERRTHEW.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  GAHRETSOX.  You  are  aware  that  those  others  nil  belong  to  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  Brown  system? 

Mr.  MERRTHEW.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Then  you  have  none  of  those  features  except  the 
one  of  merit  credits? 

Mr.  MEKKTHKW.  The  credit  is  practically  all.  It  was  founded  originally  upon 
the  Bro\vn  system  of  discipline,  but  it  was  so  cumbersome  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, or  at  least  we  thought  it  was  necessary,  to  devise  this  system  of  our 
own.  It  is  more  of  a  record  of  a  man's  offenses  and  creditable  work  than  it 
Is  a  Brown  system. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Is  his  record  open  to  every  individual? 

Mr.  MKKRITTEW.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  mean  his  own  record? 

Mr.    MKIMIIHKW.   Yes,    sir:    absolutely. 

Commissioner  GARHKTSON.  How  often  within  the  last  year  have  you  re- 
moved marks  from  a  man's  record  when  he  caine  to  you  protesting  against 
the  same? 

Mr.  MERRTHEW.  Within  the  last  year? 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Yes. 

Mr.  MERRTHEW.  Oh,  I  should  judge  200  or  300  times. 

Commissioner  GAKRKTSOV  Two  or  three  hundred  times? 

Mr.  MKIIRIHF.W.  I  imagine  so.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  any  reason- 
able excuse.  In  other  words,  it  is  to  my  interests  to  keep  the  record  clear 
just  as  much  as  it  is  his.  and  I  want  to  do  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  You  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  men  preferred 
the  long  runs.  Are  there  any  of  your  runs,  except  the  long  runs,  that  guarantee 
a  man  a  full  day's  pay?  You  referred  afterwards — described  short  runs  that 
the  men  evidently  don't  like. 

Mr.  MERRTHEW.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  take  those  short  runs  regularly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Well,  those  short  runs  give  them  a  large  spread 
of  time  for  a  small  day's  accumulation  of  pay,  don't  they? 

Mr.  MERRTHEW.  As  a  general  rule 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  So  that  it  is  natural  if  a  man  wants  to  get  money 
enough  to  live  on  at  a  low  rate,  he  chooses  a  long  run? 

Mr.  MERRTHEW.  It  is  not  necessarily  at  a  low  rate. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Isn't  it  the  practice  where  the  rate  is  low  that  the 
man  always  wants  to  work  long  hours,  and  where  you  find  men  getting  a 
higher  rate  they  want  to  work  shorter  hours? 

Mr.  MERRTHEW.  No.  sir. 

Commissioner  GAHRETSOX.  Isn't  that  the  history  of  the  wage  movement? 

Mr.  MERRTHEW.  That  isn't  the  history  with  us.  I  don't  find  it  that  way. 
Usually  in  the  schedule  of  runs  put  up  for  choice  I  find  that  the  majority  of 
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men,  irrespective  of  what  their  rate  is,  will  choose  a  run  from  10*  to  11  hours, 
if  they  can  get  it,  in  preference  to  9*  or  10  hours'  run.  I  remember  when  I 
was  on  the  cars  there  was  one  run  of  12  hours  that  I  worked  for  about  four 
months  to  get,  and  when  I  got  it  I  thought  I  was  happy.  However,  we  were 
having  a  flat  rate  then,  all  the  men  getting  20  cents  an  hour. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  should  judge  if  I  was  working  for  20  cents  an 
hour  I  would  want  the  run  that  lasted  a  week. 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  You  must  take  into  consideration  that  living  expenses  are 
different  now  from  what  they  were  in  1896. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  spoke  of  the  company  maintaining  a  corps 
of  physicians.  Do  you  find  any — have  you  found  any  change  of  sentiment  <m 
the  part  of  your  men  in  regard  to  calling  those  physicians,  or  refusing  to  call 
them,  since  the  compensation  law  replaced  the  liability  law? 

Mr.  MKKRIHEW.  I  have  not.     It  has  never  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Have  you  ever  found  a  sentiment  among  your  men 
that  in  case  of  injury  especially — not  sickness — against  passing  under  the 
of  your  physicians? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Never  have. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  If  they  have  any  such  objections,  they  have  never 
expressed  them  to  the  company  officials? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Never  have  to  my  knowledge? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  have  no  system  or  fines? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Absolutely  none. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Any  of  indemnification  from  the  employees  in 
case — well,  cornering  cars,  for  instance.  Is  the  cost  of  that  ever  assessed  b;:«-k 
on  the  man  at  fault? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Is  what? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  If  they  corner  cars  in  switching? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Nothing  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  No,  sir.    A  long  time  ago  we  did,  but  not  now. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Who  pays  the  fee  for  the  bond? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  The  conductor  and  motorman — the  men  themselves. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  men  themselves? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Yes,  sir.  A  long  time  ago  we  used  to  lay  a  man  off  for  3 
days  or  10  days  or  30  days,  as  the  expression  went,  "  set  his  feet  under  his  own 
table,"  but  we  found  that  that  worked  against  the  family  instead  of  against 
the  man. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  They  used  to  do  that  on  the  railroads,  but  they 
haven't  lately. 

This  matter  of  photographs :  Isn't  the  actual  purpose  of  the  photograph  to 
prevent  the  man  whom  you  desired  not  to  be  allowed  to  reenter  the  service 
doing  so  under  an  assumed  name? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  It  is  an  absolute  means  of  identification;  that  is  the  iden. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  identifies  him  if  he  happens  to  lose  his  name 
and  finds  somebody  else's? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  In  other  words,  it  acts  in  keeping  an  undesirable  employee, 
for  instance,  a  man  that  \vould  leave  our  service  and  might  attempt  to  come 
back  under  another  name. 

•Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  you  interchange  that  information  with  any 
other  company? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  On  request  only. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  On  request  only? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  you  suppose  that  would  be  in  conflict  with  any 
of  the  blacklist  laws  of  any  of  the  States? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Why,  I  don't  see  how  it  could,  because  at  the  time  a  man 
makes  application  to  another  company  for  employment,  having  previously  been 
in  our  employ,  or  comes  into  our  employ,  having  been  previously  employed  by 
some  other  steam  or  electric  road,  we  ask  him  to  sign  a  release.  He  does  not 
have  to  sign  a  release  unless  he  wants  to,  but  if  he  does  not  sign  a  release  we 
don't  want  his  application,  because  it  would  naturally  follow  he  has  something 
to  cover  up  that  he  don't  want  to  come  out. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  mean  to  sign  a  release  for  what  on  entering 
the  service? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Allowing  the  company  to  which  he  refers  to  give  the  corr- •< -t 
information. 
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Commissioner  ( JARRETSOX.  Oh.  yes;  that  fact  is  on  most  applications.  Your 
policy  and  the  Pacific  Electric  is  the  same  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.   MERRIHEW.  I   believe  practically   so. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSON.  Both  officered  by  the  same  men  largely;  I  mean 
(lie  higher  officers? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Absolutely  no. 

Commissioner  GARKETSOX.  No  connection? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  The  companies  are  absolutely  different. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Who  dominates  the  Pacific  P^lectric? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  The  Pacific  Electric  is  owned  by  the  Southern   Pacific  Co. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Without  question? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  made  the  statement  that  there  had  been — it 
n. ay  possibly  have  been  your  predecessor  on  the  stand — that  there  had  been 
three  increases  of  wages  since  1901? 

Mr.  MEKRIMEW.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Will  you  file  with  this  commission  the  dates  of  each 
of  those  iiM-n«jsses.  the  rates  obtaining  prior  to  those  increases,  each  one  of 
them? 

Mr.  MERRTHEW.  Yes.  sir. 

commissioner  GARRETSON.  Of  course,  one  rate  will  show  al'ter  each  increase 
and  before  the  preceding  V 

Mr.  MKRRIIIEW.   Yes;  be  very  glad  1<>.  sir. 

(The  information  requested  was  later  submitted,  and  is  as  follows:) 

HISTORY    OK   WALKS   OF    IM.AYlORM    MKX.    1  OS    ANCEI.ES   RAILWAY. 

When  Mr.  H.  K.  Ilumington  took  over  the  Los  Angeles  Railway  properties, 
October  1.  1S9X,  wages  were  20  cents  per  hour,  all  men. 

Raises  since  have  been  as  follows: 

June  1,  1!H>1  :  1'nder  three  years,  20  cents:  fourth  and  fifth  years,  21  cents; 
over  fifth  year.  22  cents. 

July  1,  11)02 :  Extra  men,  22  cents ;  regulars,  up  to  5  years  in  service,  22£  cents; 
over  5  years  and  under  10  years.  2.'U  rents;  over  10  years  and  under  15  years, 
24*  cents ;  15  years  and  over,  25i  cents. 

December  «».  1905:  First  six  months,  22  rents:  second  six  months.  221  cents; 
second  year,  23  cents;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years,  24  cents;  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  years,  25  cents;  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  years.  26  cents;  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  years,  27  cents;  15  years  and  over,  28  cents. 

October  3,  190C :  First  year,  24  cents;  second  year.  25  cents;  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  years,  2<j  rents:  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years,  27  cents;  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  years,  2S  cents;  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  years.  21)  cents; 
'15  years  ;>nd  over,  .".<>  cents. 

December  21  >.  I'.Hii);  First,  year.  25  reins:  second  year,  26  cents;  third  year, 
27  cents;  fourth  years,  28  cents;  fifth  year.  29  cents;  sixth  year  and  after, 
:?n  <  ems.  This  is  the  rate  in  effect  at  this  time. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  How  much  notice  are  the  men  called  upon  to  give 
to  the  company  if  they  wish  to  retire  from  its  service? 

Mr.  MERRMIEW.  The  contract  they  sign  requires  them  to  give  seven  days' 
notice.  Lot  me  explain  that,  please.  The  contract  goes  further  and  states  that 
if  they  don't  give  such  notice,  wages  for  that  amount  will  be  withheld  from  their 
pay. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  In  other  words,  they  are  expected  to  give  one 
week's  notice? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  In  all  my  employment  with  this  company  I  never  have  heard 
of  that  being  carried  out.  If  a  man  comes  up  and  wants  to  resign,  there  is 
practically  no  limit;  he  may  go  right  away  if  he  so  desires. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  mean,  then,  that  is  merely  a  matter  of  form? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Merely  a  matter  of  form. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  much  notice  does  the  company  give  the  men 
\\hen  they  are  going  to  be  dropped? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Discharged? 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Probably  about  two  minutes. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Would  you  say  the  scales  are  evenly  balanced? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  As  they  are  carried  OUT  ;  yes.  sir. 
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Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Theoretically,  the  men  are  supposed  to  give  notice, 
but  practically  they  don't? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  They  absolutely  do  not. 

Commissioner  WEIN STOCK.  So  that  no  notice,  practically,  is  given  or  taken? 

Mr.  MKUIMHKW.  A  man  comes  into  either  one  of  the  offices  and  resigns;  he 
can  do  it  at  that  time,  unless  it  happens  to  be  some  shortage  of  men  or  some- 
thing big  coming  up  for  which  we  would  like  to  hold  them  over  for  a  day  or 
two. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Would  the  fan  Hie  man  drops  out  without  giving 
the  company  notice  militate  against  his  reengagement? 

Mr.  MEERIHEW.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  man. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Assuming  that  his  record  was  clear  on  all  other 
points? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Not  if  he  had  good  reason  for  going;  no,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Under  the  law  of  California  can  that  man  r 
whenever  it  seems  good  for  him?     Can  he  impair  that  right  by  private  con- 
tract with  you? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  I  couldn't  tell  you.     I  am  not  familiar  with  it,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Has  a  notice  ever  been  hung  in  your  office,  Mr. 
Merrihew,  where  it  became  known  that  the  men  were  asking  for  an  increase, 
or  going  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  wages,  if  they  were  dissatisfied  they  would 
be  discharged? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  Absolutely  not. 

Commissioner  GARRKTSON.  In  1910  or  1911,  for  instance? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  I  was  not  there  in  1910  or  1911. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  can  not  say  whether  it  was  or  was  not? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  I  could  not. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Are  students  paid  while  they  are  being  instructed? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  No. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  They  are  expected  to  serve  two  weeks  as  a  junior 
without  compensation? 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  The  average  time  is  about  12  days. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Twelve  days. 

Mr.  MERRIHEW.  The  longest  we  have  hired,  they  usually  learn  in  18  days. 
They  go  from  that  to,  in  rare  cases,  three  weeks — though  if  a  man  can  not 
assimilate  knowledge  enough  in  that  time  there  is  something  wrong. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  commission  is  behind  in  its 
schedule,  Mr.  Manly  will  revise  it  for  the  remaining  two  days  at  the  command 
of  the  commission  for  the  hearings  here,  and  the  witnesses  will  be  promptly 
notified  as  to  those  who  are  to  be  here  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

The  hearing  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  Monday  morning 'at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon  at  12.40  o'clock  p.  m.  on  this  day,  Saturday,  September  12,  1014, 
an  adjournment  was  taken  until  Monday,  September  14,  1914,  at  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Lcs  ANGELES,  CAL.,  Monday,  September  14,  J916 — 10  a.  m. 
Present:  Chairman    Wsilsh,   Commissioners   Garretson,   O'Connell,   Commons, 
and  Weinstock.    Basil  M.  Manly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  commission  will  please  be  in  order. 
Mr.  Rice._ 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  IRWIN  H.  RICE. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  your  name. 

Mr.  RICE.  Irwin  H.  Rice. 

Chairman   WALSH.  And  your  business? 

Mr.   RICE.  Printing. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm? 

Mr.  RICE.  George  Rice  &  Sons. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  member  of  that  firm? 

Mr.  RICE.  I  am  president;  it  is  a  corporation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  take  it  it  is  a  copartnership? 

Mr.  RICE.  A  corporation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Under  the  laws  of  California? 

Mr.  RICE.  Yes.  sir. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  capital  stork? 

Mr.   RICE.  Twelve  thousand  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  heen  in  Los  Angeles,  please,  Mr.  Rice? 

Mr.   RICE.  Thirty-six  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  this  particular  business,  how  long? 

Mr.    RICE.  Twenty-odd   years. 

<  Minimum  WALSH.  Always  as  manager  of  a  plant;  that  is,  during  those  2«> 
years? 

Mr.  RICE.  Most  of  the  time  manager  of  a  plant. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  ever  a  craftsman  yourself;  did  you  learn  the 
trade? 

Mr.  RICE.  Yes;  I  learned  the  trade. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Rice,  I  wish  you  would  state  first  your  reasons  for 
not  operating  a  union  shop — I  will  put  it  that  way — so  you  may  describe,  if 
you  will,  just  what  sort  of  a  shop  you  do  operate  and  your  reasons  therefor. 

Mr.  RICE.  I  received  from  your  commission  an  outline  of  what  you  want 
answered. 

Chairman   WALSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RICE.  And  I  have  prepared  it  in  a  written  form. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thai    is  very   good. 

Mr.  RICE.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  you.  I  will  just  read  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  .lust  pitch  your  voice  high,  if  you  please.  The  audience 
would  like  to  hear  this. 

Mr.  RICE.  All  right.     I  have  divided  it  up  into  headings. 

First,  under  provable  facts:  Under  this  heading  is  presented  data  compiled 
from  recent  reports  given  by  the  heads  of  1.",  of  the  open  shops  of  this  city  and 
representing  a  large  proportion  of  the  job-printing  industry,  or  about  $580,000 
invested  capital,  including  the  Times-Mirror  Printing  &  Binding  House;  the 
Kin-sley.  Mohr  &  Collins  Co.;  the  Southern  California  Printing  Co. ;  George  Rice 
&  Sons;  Philips  Printing  < 1o. :  the  Commercial  Printing  House;  the  Neuner  Co.; 
W.  P.  .lefferies  Co.  ;  liaumgardt  Publishing  Co.:  Ralston  Printing  Co.;  Henry 
J.  Pauly  :  Glass  F.ookhinding  Co.:  P.irley  &  Klson  Printing  Co.  These  plants 
have  made  otlicial  reports  to  me  covering  a  total  of  lM7  printers,  exclusive  of 
otlice  help. 

Following  are  the  weekly  wages  paid  for  each  class:  Compositors  of  all 
grades,  from  SI."  to  S:j.~».  including  two-thirders  and  distributors,  averaging 
.S20.90.  Apprentices,  from  ST  to  S14.  average  $11.40.  Job  pressmen,  from  $14  to 
$2f>.  average  S21.6O.  Cylinder  pressmen,  from  $20  to  $3.1.  average  $26.10. 
Job  feeders.  ST  to  SIT,  average  S1 '_'. '.».".  Cylinder  feeders,  from  $14  to  $21, 
average  $H5.i;.~i.  Linotype  operators,  from  S2S  to  S-TJ.r.O.  avera-.-  si". MM).  Mono- 
type operators,  from  Si'.'i  to  s:',n.  average  Si'T.r.o.  Cutters,  from  sis  to  Sl'2. .">(), 
average  S20.  Forwarders,  from  Sin  to  S24,  average  $20.10.  Rulers,  from  $17 
to  SIM.  average  Si'o.7r>.  Hindory  girls,  from  ST  to  SIT.  average  $!)..">0.  Boys, 
from  $7  to  $14,  average  $9.30. 

Of  these  employees  there  are  14  males  under  18  years  of  age  and  9  females 
under  IS  years  of  age. 

The  working  hours  for  males  are  4s  hours;  for  females  from  44  to  4S  hours. 
Half  holidays  the  year  round  in  10  shops  and  in  the  summer  months  in  the 
other  :>  shops. 

Of  these  267  employees.  114  persons  can  not  be  fairly  classed  as  skilled 
labor,  leaving  123  possibly  family  heads,  of  whom  T4,  or  60  per  cent,  either 
own  or  are  acquiring  their  own  homes. 

of  the  13  shops,  8  at  some  time  have  been  operated  as  union  shops.  7  of 
whom  report  that  the  change  to  open  shop  was  because  of  union  rules;  in  1 
case  it  \\as  the  choice  of  the  foreman. 

of  the  8,  5  report  the  output  increase.  1  reports  no  change,  2  failed  to  report 
this  item.  Three  reported  the  quality  of  the  product  improved;  3  reported  no 
change;  2  did  not  report.  Five  reported  an  improved  morale  in  their  shops. 

Ten  firms  state  they  do  not  discriminate  against  union  men,  and  all  but 
four  are  aware  they  employ  some  union  men. 

It  is  the  custom  of  all  shops  to  pay  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  in  the 
few  cases  where  piecework  is  done  it  results  in  increased  earnings  to  the 
employee.  As  an  illustration  I  present  the  record  of  a  linotype  operator  by 
one  man,  who  had  previously  lost  the  index  finger  of  his  right  band,  for  7"> 
consecutive  days.  Total  ems  set  and  corrected  in  681  hours,  6.330,296,  an 
average  of  9,300  ems  per  hour,  for  which  he  received  13  cents  per  thousand 
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cms.  or  an  average  of  $11.11  per  day  of  nine  hours  five  minutes.  The  class  of 
matter  was  difficult,  being  names  and  addresses,  with  arbitrary  abbreviations 
and  short  takes.  The  hours  were  the  choice  of  the  operator.  This  record  has 
been  beaten  considerably  this  year  by  another  man  in  the  same  shop. 

The  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  of  these  shops  are  beyond  criticism. 
Even  were  the  employers  not  of  a  character  to  provide  the  best  surroundings 
from  humane  motives,  the  matter  of  light  and  air  is  a  necessity  to  eilicioncy, 
and  sanitary  conditions  are  stringently  regulated  and  inspected  under  the  law. 

All  of  these  shops  are  members  of  the  printers'  board  of  trade,  which  main- 
tains a  free  labor  bureau  for  both  union  and  nonunion  workers,  and  which 
extends  its  efforts  into  the  country  and  even  into  other  States. 

Twelve  of  the  13  shops  are  members  of  the  local  division  of  the  United 
Typothetn?  and  Franklin  Clubs  of  America,  with  the  work  of  which  organixa- 
tion  in  the.  field  of  vocational  education  your  commission  is  doubtless  familiar. 
As  contributing  members  and  including  one  working  national  ollicial  in  the 
number  it  is  submitted  that  we  are  doing  our  duty  in  that  direction. 

Without  exception,  the  employees  of  every  shop  have  the  right  to  appeal 
their  grievances  over  the  superintendent  or  foreman  direct  to  the  head  of  the 
concern,  but  the  knowledge  that  fair  play  will  be  the  inevitable  end  makes 
this  course  rarely  necessary. 

Deductions  and  stated  facts:  An  examination  of  the  wage  table  shows  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  workers  are  receiving  more  than  the  average  wage  in 
each  class  and  that  the  wages  vary  from  3  to  14  different  amounts.  The  latter 
is  striking  evidence  of  the  varying  capacity  of  the  individuals,  and  as  ii 
known  fact  that«really  competent  workmen  are  scarce  in  all  the  printing  trades, 
the  first-stated  fact  indicates  the  effort  of  the  employers  to  secure  help  of 
greater  earning  power.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  considerable  number 
of  workmen  have  been  brought  out  from  the  East  for  the  sole  reason  that 
mechanics  of  equal  ability  could  not  be  secured  here,  either  union  or  nonunion. 

That  the  employees  of  these  shops  are  satisfied  with  wages  and  conditions 
is  indicated  by  the  peace  and  harmony  that  exists.  Since  the  national  strike 
of  1906  for  eight  hours  and  recognition  of  the  union  there  has  been  but  one 
labor  disturbance  in  the  printing  trade,  when  six  press  feeders  in  scattering 
shops  struck  for  wage  increases. 

The  percentage  of  workmen  owning  their  own  homes  is  proof  of  the  regu- 
larity of  employment  and  that  the  competent  man  can  receive  a  wage  com- 
mensurate with  his  ability  without  the  assistance  of  the  union  card.  I  might 
add  that  four  men  in  our  workrooms  own  automobiles. 

Endeavoring  to  anticipate  the  desire  of  the  commission.  I  will  state  my  posi- 
tion as  regards  the  open  and  closed  shop  as  follows :  At  the  outset  I  wish  to 
pay  my  respects  to  organized  labor  for  the  good  that  it  has  done.  I  believe 
that  it  has  been  a  necessary  element  in  the  bettering  of  conditions  for  the  work- 
ingman,  just  as  war  has  certainly  been  a  great  factor  in  the  progress  of  the 
world.  Continuing  the  parallel,  I  believe  everybody  will  agree  that  war  has 
ceased  to  be  a  desirable  or  necessary  factor  in  the  march  of  civilization.  Nor 
do  I  assert  that  the  usefulness  of  the  union  has  passed,  but  more  properly  that 
its  activities  are  as  greatly  in  need  of  regulation  as  are  those  of  big  business. 
My  objections  to  the  closed  shop  begin  with  an  unalterable  antipathy  toward  a 
condition  which  prevents  any  man  from  exercising  his  American  freedom  to 
work  where  he  will,  earn  as  much  as  he  can,  and  serve  his  community,  his 
family,  and  his  employer  as  his  judgment  dictates. 

I  am  opposed  to  an  organization  which  includes  in  its  oath  of  fealty  "That 
my  fidelity  to  the  union  and  my  duty  to  the  members  thereof  shall  in  no  sense 
be  interfered  with  by  any  allegiance  that  I  may  now  or  hereafter  owe  to  any 
other  organization,  social,  political,  religious,  secret,  or  otherwise." 

I  am  opposed  to  a  condition  where  the  wages  of  men  in  a  trade  are  practi- 
cally leveled  to  the  average  ability.  Under  such  conditions  the  more  efficient 
man  will  either  chafe  under  the  yoke  with  his  incompetent  brother  or,  as  is  the 
more  general  rule,  never  rise  above  the  dead  line  that  will  keep  him  from  the 
bottom  where  the  "  lay  offs  "  commence.  In  my  personal  experience  I  have 
employed  union  men  at  even  wages  where  an  equitable  adjustment  according 
to  their  merits  would  have  made  at  least  50  per  cent  difference  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest. 

I  am  opposed  to  an  organization  whose  qualifications  for  membership  are 
regulated  only  by  their  desire  for  members  at  the  time  of  the  application. 
Taking  the  International  Typographical  Union  for  example,  the  chief  requirement 
for  membership  is  that  the  applicant  shall  have  worked  four  years  at  the  trade. 
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At  20  years  of  age.  after  beating  the  five  union  men  of  our  office  in  a  typesetting 
contest,  I  acceded  to  their  request  to  make  application  for  membership  in  their 
local.  They  evidenced  great  surprise  and  regretfully  dropped  The  matter  when 
informed  that  1  hud  only  worked  at  the  trade  for  six  months. 

I  know  a  young  man  in  this  city  to-day  \vho  is  worth  and  who  is  .getting  better 
pay  tli an  the  average  after  but  two  years'  apprenticeship  in  an  open  shop.  I 
have  seen  men  ](>.  !•">,  20  years  at  the  business,  with  union  cards  and  official 
positions,  whom  I  would  not  give  floor  space  at  boy's  wages.  I  have  known  of 
union  men  rebating  part  of  their  wages  in  recognition  of  their  lesser  value  as 
producers,  and  one  of  the  best-known  agitators  of  this  city  at  one  time  made 
me  that  proposition. 

I  have  been  obliged  a  number  of  times  to  discharge  union  men  for  incom- 
petoncy.  to  be  met  invariably  with  the  statement  that  their  work  had  always 
been  satisfactory  in  card  shops. 

In  times  of  strike  I  have  seen  cards  in  the  typographical  union  issued  to 
barbers  in  the  belief  that  workmen  were  being  taken  from  our  plant.  This 
extreme  case  is  another  proof  that  the  matter  of  competency  or  a  basis  of 
determining  the  competency  of  a  proposed  member  has  no  consideration  by 
the  organization. 

The  typographical  union  has  for  a  generation  been  generally  admitted  as 
The  l.rainost  of  all  unions  and  the  loader  of  the  progressive  movements  in 
organized  labor.  Now,  my  claim  is  that  the  strongest  talking  point  of  the 
union  toward  influencing  the  employer  that  "  all  the  best  men  are  in  the  union  " 
is  a  fallacy  of  the  rankest  kind.  The  union  is  constantly  proselyting  among  the 
nonunion  men  for  members,  and  union  men  are  constantly  abandoning  their 
unions  upon  discovering  their  greater  earning  power  when  under  open-shop 
«. minions,  where  merit  is  the  determining  factor  in  making  the  wage. 

1  am  opposed  to  an  organization  which  places  a  limit  upon  a  man's  output, 
'ally  where  machinery  purchased  expressly  for  greater  production  is  in- 
volved. I  have  been  obliged  to  discharge  a  union  pressman  for  limiting  a 
feeder  to  an  output  of  500  per  hour  on  a  press  which  should  have  easily  run  at 
a  speed  of  1,000.  I  have  seen  the  record  of  two  productions  of  the  same  job 
in  the  same  plant  under  union  and  nonunion  conditions.  In  the  first  case  it 
required  live  men  in  three  shifts  to  produce  the  work  that  three  men  on  two 
<hifts  required  when  the  plant  was  nonunioni/ed — a  ratio  of  15  to  6  in  favor 
of  the  nonunion  crow.  I  know  that  the  union  rules  for  the  manning  of  the 
machinery  was  responsible  for  the  difference  and  firmly  believe  that  the  union 
crew  could  have  equaled  the  second  performance  without  any  undue  exertion. 
These  incidents  can  be  multiplied  by  scores  and  are  cited  merely  to  illustrate 
the  point. 

As  a  matier  «.f  fact.  T  do  not  believe  there  is  any  difference  in  ability  between 
the  rank  and  tile  of  union  and  nonunion  men.  Rut  there  is  without  doubt  a 
<ii!Vereii.v  ill  their  respective  outputs  under  closed  and  open  shop  conditions. 
It  is  a  tenet  of  unionism  to  do  as  little  as  possible  for  the  greatest  wage  they 
can  exact,  in  the  belief  that  they  thereby  create  work  for  more  men,  regardless 
of  the  economic  or  commercial  necessities. 

At  tliis  point  I  wish  also  to  say  that  I  have  seen  nearly  ideal  union  shops 
where  a  combination  of  personal  relations  and  other  circumstances  resulted  in  a 
harmonious,  efficient  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  every  employer  of 
union  labor  in  the  more  intellectual  trades  has  seen  the  bickerings  and  bad 
blood  among  the  men  caused  by  union  politics,  ambition,  or  jealously,  which 
caused  serious  loss  in  production,  and  for  which  the  employer  had  to  pay. 

1  am  opposed  to  an  organization  that  employees  the  strike,  boycotting,  and 
picketing  to  enforce  its  demand,  supplemented  by  the  "educational  crew" 
with  brass  knuckles  and  gas  pipe. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  seen  pickets  at  the  entrance  of  our  plant  every 
working-day  for  10  months,  with  ridicule,  cajolery,  bribery,  and  threats  on 
tap  for  the  independent  workman  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  I 
have  seen  large  rocks  thrown  through  a  window  in  our  plant  in  the  endeavor 
TO  wreck  a  monotype  machine.  A  successful  throw  would  have  easily  done 
S50O  damage  to  the  delicate  mechanism.  My  life  has  been  threatened  directly, 
and  I  have  twice  escaped  attack  by  crowds  of  strikers  by  the  exhibition  of  an 
automatic.  I  have  looked  through  a  window  and  seen  the  business  agent  of 
The  union  place  $300  in  gold  in  front  of  an  important  man  from  our  plant,  in 
The  endeavor  to  bribe  him  to  leave  our  employ  at  a  critical  time.  In  a  softer 
key.  T  have  seen  five  men  out  of  seven  shed  tears  when  they  walked  out  of 
our  plant  b-  orders  of  the  walking  delegate.  Three  of  them  had  never  worked 
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in  any  other  place.  I  have  known  of  a  union  compositor  being  obliged  to 
"beat"  his  way  out  of  the  city  because  the  union  would  not  allow  him  to  work 
in  our  open  shop  at  top  wages. 

I  like  the  true  union  num.  the  man  who  is  a  member  from  principle,  and  is 
sincere  in  bis  belief  in  the  good  he  can  do.  1  am  sorry  for  the  union  man  who 
is  a  member  only  because1  lie  thinks  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  work.  And  I  have 
met  scores  of  this  kind.  I  have  only  contempt  for  the  union  man  who  is  a 
member  from  purely  selfish  reasons;  who  uses  his  fellow  members  as  his 
pawns  in  tbe  scramble  for  the  best  position;  whose  ambition  is  to  be  an  officer 
of  a  union  wilb  a  fat  salary  and  expense  account. 

Now,  what  shall  be  done? 

To  answer  question  No.  8,  I  must  admit  that  industrial  relations  are  in  need 
of  adjustment.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  in  a  broad  way,  although  I  feel  that 
I ,os  Angeles  has  made  strides  in  improvement  as  compared  to  other  cities, 
largely  through  the  medium  of  the  open  shop. 

If  you  will  permit  my  humble  opinion  as  the  result  of  considerable  study  for 
the  past  three  years,  I  would  suggest  that  in  respect  to  the  skilled  trades  it 
appears  to  me  your  honorable  commission  is  investigating  the  effect  and  not 
the  cause.  Boiled  down,  the  essence  of  the  grievances  of  the  wage  earners  of 
this  country  is  the  insufficiency  of  their  earnings  for  decent  living.  I  must 
agree  in  the  abstract  that  it  is  a  justifiable  dissatisfaction,  but,  concretely, 
with  the  average  individual  it  is  like  the  hunter  who  roars  at  the  poor  shooting 
when  the  fault  is  entirely  his  poor  marksmanship.  The  incompetency  of  the 
majority  of  the  workers  in  the  trades  is  a  known  condition  to  the  employers, 
and  your  body  would  gather  some  illuminating  material  from  an  intimate 
investigation  of  time  cards  and  cost  sheets  in  the  various  trades.  You  would 
find  men  by  the  thousands  being  carried  on  pay  rolls  absolutely  without  justi- 
fication as  regards  earning  power,  but  solely  from  the  necessity  of  filling  the 
ranks.  You  would  find  thousands  of  workmen  whose  work  is  drudgery  to 
them,  without  enthusiasm  or  the  least  idea  of  what  their  true  economic  value 
should  be. 

And  you  would  find  the  union  agitator,  not  satisfied  with  exhorting  audiences 
of  his  own  members,  prowling  among  the  unaffiliated,  shouting  "  You  are  not 
receiving  enough  money."  Has  anyone  ever  heard  him  say,  "  You  are  not 
earning  enough  money"?  This  class — the  walking  delegate,  the  organizer, 
and  other  officers  of  the  unions  whose  salaries  are  milked  from  the  wage 
earners,  and  who  must  keep  the  worker  in  line  if  the  milking  is  to  be  good — 
is  the  greatest  contributing  factor  in  the  excitable  unrest  that  prevails.  These 
men  usually  develop  into  chronic  officeholders  in  the  unions  and  become  dema- 
gogues of  the  most  disagreeable  type.  Loud-mouthed  and  smug  in  the  con- 
fidence of  their  followers,  they  are  ever  ready  with  ridicule  and  inuendo  and 
exaggerated  statements  to  stir  the  passive  worker  to  a  condition  of  hysterical 
hatred  for  the  employing  classes. 

So  I  would  say  that  for  immediate  effect  the  interests  of  the  wage  earner 
and  the  industries  will  be  best  subserved  by  national  compulsory  arbitration 
and  the  forcing  of  trades-unions  to  incorporate,  with  the  full  responsibilities  of 
stockholders  in  any  other  corporation.  A  national  minimum-wage  law  might 
be  effective  if  high  enough,  and  providing  the  Government  would  undertake  to 
care  for  the  unfortunates  who  could  not  earn  the  minimum. 

However,  I  consider  these  things  essentially  remedial  measures,  and  wpuld 
suggest  in  a  constructive  way  that  the  greatest  necessity  of  the  country  to-day 
is  a  liberal  parental  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  voca- 
tional education.  We  Americans  are  prone  to  "  jolly  "  ourselves  with  fulsome 
talk  about  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  American  workmen,  but  cold  investigation 
will  prove  that  they  are  almost  as  limited  in  numbers  as  railroad  presidents 
compared  with  the  total  employees  of  the  systems. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  RICE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  want  to  ask  Mr.  ftice  any  questions? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions. 

Commissioner  O'COXNELL.  I  notice  you  don't  mention  the  hours  of  labor  in 
your  document  that  you  read. 

Mr.  RTCE.  Yes,  sir;  I  gave  it  in  detail. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  KICK.  Males,  48  hours;  females,  from  44  to  48  hours. 
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Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  What  are  the  hours  of  the  printers? 

Mr.  RICE.  Hours  of  what? 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  You  are  speaking  of  the  commercial  shops,  job 
shops? 

Mr.  RICE.  Job  shops ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  What  are  the  hours  of  the  printers? 

Mr.   RICE.  The  hours  of  the  printers? 

Commissioner    OV;,X\ELL.  Yes;    typesets- 

Mr.   RICE.  Forty-eight  hours  a  week. 

Commissioner  (>'(  'OXXKLL.   What  are  they  a  day? 

Mr.  RICK.  Most  of  the  shops  work  about  8:f  a  day,  and  let  them  off  Saturday 
afternoon. 

Commissioner  OVoxxEi.i..  How  are  they   in  your  shop? 

Mr.  RICK.  That  is  the  way  we  work. 

Commissioner  O'CO.XXELL.  Is  your  firm  a  member  of  the  I'rinters'  Trade 
Alliance? 

Mr.   RICE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  What  is  the  Printers'  Trade  Allitin.v? 

Mr.  RICE.  It  is  an  organization  to  take  up  labor  matters  when  necessary. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  What  do  they  do  when  they  take  them  up;  do 
they  discuss  questions  of  wages  and  hours  and  conditions  of  employment? 

Mr.  RKE.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  \ve  never  meet  unless  it  is  necessary  t  » 
meet  on  some  political  or  labor  question. 

Commissioner  <  >'<  'O.NNKI.I  .   When  did  you   have  your  last   meeting? 

Mr.   KKK.  I  think  it    was  about  three  years  . 

Commissioner  <  >'(  '<> XXELL.   Well,  what  was  thai  meeting  called  for? 

Mr.    RICE.  I  don't  remember   at   this   time. 

Commissioner  ( )'Co.\M-;i.i..  Haven't  you  discussed  wages  or  political  ques- 
tions within  three  years  at  all? 

Mr.  RICK.   We  have  had  some  discussion  of  political  questions. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Hasn't  there  been  any  strikes  in  the  city  since 
that  time? 

Mr.  UICE.  There  was  a  strike,  as  1  mentioned,  in  the  press  feeders,  1  think  it 
was,  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKI.L.   Didn't  your  organization  take  it  up  at  that  time? 

Mr.  RICE.  No;  we  didn't  mevt  on  thai  at  all.     It  wasn't  necessary. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKLL.  Now,  this  employment  bureau  that  you  operate, 
how  is  that  operated? 

Mr.  RKE.  That  is  operated  through  our  board  of  trade,  which  is  purely  a 
business  organixat ion,  has  nothing  ti>  do  with  labor  matters,  and  it  is  simply 
a  convenience  for  the  members  and  f.ip  the  workmen. 

Commissioner  O'< 'ONNELL.  Oh,  your  help  is  employed  through  that  office? 

Mr.   RUE.  No.   no;   that  is  simply  a   convenience. 

Commissioner  O'COXNKLL.   I  don't   understand — a  convenience? 

Mr.  RICE.  Well,  men  that  are  looking  for  employment  re-iMer  themselves 
there,  and  frequently  members  will  telephone  there  to  find  out  whether  they 
have  any  men  in  a  certain  branch. 

Commission!-  ( >'<  'o.\  M:LL.  Is  there  any  form  of  application  that  is  filled  out 
by  applicants  there? 

Mr.    RICE.   None  whatever. 

Commissioner  O'< 'OXXKLL.  Just  simply  file  their  names? 

Mr.   RICH.   Just  tile  it  on  an  index  card. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKLL.  Do  you  have  applicants  fill  out  an  application  in 
your  firm? 

Mr.   RICK.   No. 

Commissioner  O'CONXELL.  Does  any  of  the  memo- 

Mr.  RICK.  I  don't  know  of  anyone  that  uses  application  blanks. 

Commissioner  O'CONXELL.  Is  the  question  asked  of  a  man  if  he  is  union  or 
nonunion  when  he  seeks  employment? 

Mr.   RICE.   Usually. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  With  what  result,  .suppose  he  says.  "I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  typographical  union  "V 

Mr.  Rn-E.  Well,  the  result  in  our  plant  has  been  that  we  have  tried  on  several 
;<»ns  to  hire  union  m»n.  but  they  come  back  with  information  that  the  sec- 
retary of  tiie-  union  won't  let  them  work  for  us. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  You  would  employ  union  men  if  they  would  work 
for  you? 
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Mr.  RICE.  We  have.    We  have  one  in  the  house  now  in  smother  department. 

( 1ornmissioner  O'COXXELL.  How  many  of  these1 — I  think  you  stated  there  were 
four,  or  such  a  number,  that  did  not  employ  union  men  at  all,  of  the  job  printers. 

Mr.  RICE.  No. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Throughout  the  number? 

Mr.  RICE.  Every  one  of  those  13  shops  employ  union  men  at  some  time. 
Even  the  Times  shop  has  union  men  in  it  to-day  to  their  knowledge. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Do  they  know  that  they  have  union  men  there? 

Mr.  RICE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  I  understood  Gen.  Otis  to  say  on  the  stand  that  he 
didn't  employ  union  men. 

Mr.  RICE.  I  don't  think  they  do  in  their  newspaper. 

Commissioner  O'CoxxELL.  But  they  do  in  the  job  department? 

Mr.  RICE.  They  do  in  the  job  plant;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  OVoxxEi.L.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  why  they  differentia i 
tween  the  two  departments? 

Mr.  RICE.  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  just — they  are  two  separate  corporations,  and 
the  management  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  afliliates  with  our  or- 
ganisation and  we  are  perhaps  a  little  more  liberal  in  that  respect. 

Commissioner  O'CoxxELL.  You  are  a  member  of  the 'National  Typothetne,  I 
understand? 

Mr.  RICE.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  OVONXELL.  All  these  other  firms  are,  too? 

Mr.  RICE.  I  think  I  said  there  were  12  out  of  the  13  who  are  members. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Twelve  out  of  the  thirteen? 

Mr.  RICE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  That  is  a  national  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
trade  purposes,  is  it? 

Mr.  RICE.  That  is  the  business  organization  of  the  typothetpp. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  But  it  does  treat  the  question  of  wages  and  hours 
and  union  and  nonunion? 

Mr.  RICE.  No;  the  typothetre  does  not.  There  is  a  separate  division  of  the 
typotheta?,  which  has  a  separate  membership,  which  takes  up  those  matters. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Do  you  belong  to  that  separate 

Mr.  RICE.  I  do  belong  to  that — both  of  them. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  That  applies  to  the  open  shop? 

Mr.  RICE.  That  applies  to  the  open  shop. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Does  it  mean  union  and  nonunionism? 

Mr.  RICE.  No ;  it  means  open  shop. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  We  have  had  here  quite  a  variety  of  opinion  ::s  10 
just  what  the  open  shop  is.  What  is  your  construction  of  the  open  shop? 

Mr.  RICE.  The  open  shop  is  where  union  and  nonunion  men  work  side  by 
side. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  And  the  employer  does  not  question  either  one? 

Mr.  RICE.  Does  not  question  either  one. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Why  do  you  ask  a  man  if  he  belongs  to  the  union 
over  there? 

Mr.  RICE.  To  know  the  personnel  of  the  shop,  principally.  We  believe  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  maintain  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  open  shop.  It  would 
mean  that  if  we  allowed  all  the  men  to  become  union  men  we  would  not  have 
an  open  shop. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Then  it  is  your  purpose  to  see  that  you  have  a 
larger  number  of  nonunion  men  than  you  have  union  at  any  time  in  the  shop? 

Mr.  RICE.  A  sufficient  number  to  maintain  the  balance. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Then  to  that  extent  it  is  not  an  open  shop? 

Mr.  RICE.  No ;  it  is  an  open  shop ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  But  when  you  get  to  a  certain  point  of  numbers 
in  your  employment,  then  you  cease  to  employ  union  men? 

Mr.  RICE.  Yes ;  very  likely.  That  has  never  occurred,  so  I  could  not  say  just 
what  action  might  result. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  Any  questions? 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.   Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Weinstock  has  some  questions  to  ask. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  It  is  very  evident,  Mr.  Rice,  that  there  is  a  large 
minority  who  oppose  the  dosed  shop,  and  a  large  minority  that  oppose  the  non- 
union shop.  This  commission  has  been  taking  testimony  all  over  the  country, 
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including  San  Francisco,  and  we  have  found  that  the  nonunion  employers  gen- 
erally raise  the  indictments  that  you  raise  against  unionism.  We  find  ou  the 
other  hand  that  the  union  workers  raise  very  serious  indictments  against  the 
nonunion  shop.  The  unionists  point  out  that  the  nonunion  shop  tinally  means — 
it  may  not  in  the  beginning,  but  ultimately  it  means  the  lowest  wage  rate;  it 
means  no  opportunity  for  ihe  adjustment  of  grievances;  it  means  absolutely 
no  voice  in  the  fixing  of  the  wage,  and  it  means  being  ground  to  the  earth. 

Now,  doubtless  the  two  systems,  the  closed  shop  and  the  nonunion  shop,  have 
their  advantages  as  well  as  their  disadvantages.  Is  there  not  some  plan 
whereby  the  advantages  of  both  systems  can  be  utilized  and  the  disadvantage 
of  both  systems  eliminated,  so  that  a  new  combination  could  be  effected  that 
would  be  fairer  to  the  employer  than  you  think  the  closed  shop  is — fairer  to 
the  worker  than  the  union  thinks  the  open  shop  is? 

Mr.  RICE.  It  has  been  my  opinion  for  some  time  that  fixing  the  responsibility 
of  the  union  would  immediately  result  in  the  acceptance  of  the  open  shop — 
the  true  open  shop. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Fixing  the  responsibility  of  the  union.  You  mean 
by  that  for  the  unions  to  incorporate? 

Mr.  KICK.  I  think  they  should  be  responsible,  just  ax  responsible  as  the  em- 
ployer is  responsible  for  his  acts. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  only  reason  why.  I  take  it,  you  think  the 
union  should  be  incorporated,  is  to  better  insure  the  keeping  of  their  agree- 
ments '! 

Mr.    Ki<  i  .    Y. 

Commissioner   \Vr.i\sTocK.  Is  that 

Mr.   HICK.   Make  them  responsible  for  overt  acts. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Very  well.  Now.  how  many  instances  have  there 
locally,  to  your  knowledge,  where  unions  have  broken  their  agreements? 

Mr.  KICK.  I  do  not  know  as  we  had  any  agreements.  This  has  been  an  open- 
shop  town  for  2<>  years. 

Commissioner  WET x STOCK.  But  there  are 

Mr.  RICE.  There  has  been 

Commissioner  WKIN STOCK  (continuing).  Industries  that  operate  under  the 
closed-shop  system,  are  there  not?  Not  an  absolutely  open  town,  as  the  news- 
papers here,  except  the  Times,  I  understand,  work  under  closed-shop  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  RICE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  can  you  cite  any  specific  instance  that  has 
come  within  your  knowledge  where  the  unions  in  the  city  of  Lo-<  Angeles  have 
broken  their  agreement — have  been  contract  bre:ik«-r-V 

Mr.  RICE.  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  am  not  in  touch  with  any  of  the  trades 
pt  our  own. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Have  there  been  any  instances  that  come  to 
your  knowledge  in  your  own  trade? 

Mr.  RICE.  There  have  been  no  agreements  to  my  knowledge  in  my  own  trade — 
the  book  and  job  end  of  the  business. 

Commissioner  Wr:i\sro<  K.  There  are  agreements  in  the  newspaper  business? 

Mr.  RTCE.  Undoubtedly;  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  thrm. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Have  there  been  any  instances  you  know  of  out- 
side of  this  McNamara  instance,  where  violence  has  been  resorted  to  on  the 
part  of  the  unions? 

Mr.  RICE.  Very  little.  Minor  affairs,  such  as  I  related,  such  as  throwing 
rocks  through  windows,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  There  have  been  strikes  in  Los  Angeles  in  the 
last  10  years? 

Mr.  RICE.  Very  trilling,  to  a  great  extent,  outside  of  the  big  strike  of  1896. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Then  if  there  have  been  no  broken  agreements 
that  you  can  recall,  and  if  instances  where  violence  occurred  have  been  few 
and  far  between  here,  then  the  fact  of  the  unions  being  incorporated  would  not 
have  made  very  much  difference  in  the  Los  Angeles  condition,  would  they? 

Mr.  RICE.  Well,  I  think  it  would. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  How?  How  would  they  have  altered  the  condi- 
tions of  the  past?  How  would  they  have  made  them  any  better  than  they 
were  if  no  contracts  to  speak  of  and  little  or  no  violence?  Those  are  the  two 
ends.  I  take  it,  you  have  in  mind,  when  you  advocate  the  incorportaion  of 
unions? 

Mr.  RICE.  Yes,  sir. 
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Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Making  them  responsible  for  agreements  and 
minimizing  the  possibility  of  violence.  Now,  if  despite  no  incorporation,  there 
has  been  very  few,  if  any,  contracts  broken,  and  very  little,  if  any,  violence, 
then  the  question  of  incorporation  would  have  cut  no  figure? 

Mr.  RICE.  Well,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  situation  alone  as  it  applies  to  Los 
Angeles.  My  activities  have  extended  beyond  this  city  to  some  extent. 

Commissioner  W  KIN  STOCK.  Well,  in  the  testimony  that  has  come  before  this 
commission  witnesses  have  made  the  statement  that  there  have  been  ins- 
where  employers,  who  are  supposed  to  be  responsible  and  reliable,  have  broken 
contracts. 

Mr.  RICE.  Very  true. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  if  there  are  instances  where  workers  break 
contracts  it.  would  indicate  that  neither  side  can  absolutely  come  into  court 
with  clean  hands? 

Mr.  RICE.  If  an  employer  breaks  a  contract  he  is  usually  responsible  at  law 
for  breaking  his  contract — properly  drawn  contract. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes;  but  there  have  been  very  few  instances 
that  have  come  to  the  notice  of  this  commission,  or  to  my  notice  personally, 
where  employers  having  broken  contracts  with  labor  have  been  penalized. 

Mr.  RICE.  Well,  in  the  strike  of  1906  the  pressmen's  union  violated  their  con- 
tract with  the  typothetse  without  any  compunction  whatever. 

Commissioner  WTEINSTOCK.  The  union  did? 

Mr.  RICE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Here  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  RICE.  The  contract  did  not  directly  extend  to  the  city,  but  they  took 
advantage  of  that  situation  and  struck  with  the  typographical  union,  and  did 
that  in  many  other  cities. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Was  that  the  case  that  occurred  in  Philadelphia? 
I  think  we  had  that  case  up  before  us  in  Washington,  where  it  was  claimed 
a  representative  of  the  union  had  agreed  to  certain  conditions  and  had  signed 
them  up,  and  it  was  not  ratified  by  the  union,  and  the  contract  was  not  lived 
up  to,  and  that  was  claimed  to  be  a  broken  contract. 

The  testimony  brought  before  the  commission  showed  this,  that  in  the  end 
the  court  sustained  the  union  in  not  having  been  thoroughly  warranted  in  not 
observing  a  contract  unauthorized  by  its  representatives. 

Now,  I  think  in  your  testimony,  Mr.  Rice,  you,  among  other  things,  said 
that  unionism  had  done  some  good  work  for  the  worker. 

Mr.  RICE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  that  you  were  not  opposed  to  unionism? 

Mr.  RICE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  were  opposed  simply  to  certain  phases  of 
unionism  ? 

Mr.  RICE.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  I  suppose  as  long  as  unionism  is  conducted 
by  human  beings  it  will  be  more  or  less  defective,  just  as  the  employers'  asso- 
ciations, as  long  as  they  are  conducted  by  human  beings  will  be  more  or  less 
defective.  Taking  unionism  as  we  find  it,  and  with  all  its  weaknesses  and 
shortcomings,  and  with  all  its  failings,  do  you  think  that  the  workers  of  the 
Nation  to-day  are  better  or  worse  off  than  they  would  have  been  had  there 
been  no  unionism? 

Mr.  RICE.  Why,  I  frankly  admitted  that  the  union  had  done  good  and  im- 
proved the  condition  of  the  worker.  No  question  about  that. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Then  ought  they  to  be  perpetuated  or  wiped  out? 

Mr.  RICE.  I  don't  urge  either  course.  I  think  if  men  wish  to  organize  for  their 
mutual  benefit  and  protection,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  provided  they 
are  kept  in  proper  line. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Speaking  as  a  citizen  of  the  Republic,  having  the 
welfare  of  the  country  at  heart,  forgetting  your  position  of  employer,  pure  and 
simple,  and  thinking  of  only  the  good  to  the  country  as  a  citizen,  and  having 
the  common  good  at  heart  as  a  citizen,  do  you  think  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  of  the  Republic  that  unionism  shall  go  up  or  down,  shall  be 
perpetuated  or  shall  be  wiped  out? 

Mr.  RICE.  As  I  said  before,  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  either  course  should 
be  attempted.  I  think  that  as  a  natural  result  it  will  take  its  own  way. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  Yes.  liut  you  and  I  and  the  rest  of  it  go  to  form 
public  opinion  and  have  our  influence  in  molding  public  opinion,  and  if  public 
sentiment  is  created  against  unionism  it  can't  live ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand  a 
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sentiment  is  created  in  favor  of  unionism  it  will  prosper  and  perpetual*' 
itself.  Now,  as  one  having  a  voice  in  making  public  sentiment,  would  you  say 
unionism  should  be  wiped  out? 

Mr.  RICE.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't.  Or  I  wouldn't  say  that  there  was  a  necessity 
that  it  should  be  increased. 

Commissioner  WEI N STOCK.  Then  if  this  choice  should  be  left — if  it  should  Iv 
made  clear  that  the  open  shop,  or  nonunion  shop,  as  we  call  it,  means  death 
to  unionism,  and  if  death  to  unionism  is  an  evil,  and  if  the  closed  shop  on  the 
other  hand  is  also  looked  on  as  an  evil,  which  of  the  two  would  you  regard  as 
the  lesser  evil? 

Mr.  RICE.  I  can't  conceive  of  such  a  condition.  It  would  be  pretty  hard 
to  decide  something  you  can't  conceive. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Could  you  conceive  of  this,  if  every  employer  in 
the  Nation  Mas  opposed  to  unionism,  and  if  public  sentiment  was  opposed  t.» 
unionism,  unionism  could  not  thrive,  could  it? 

Mr.  RICE.  That  is  true. 

Commissioner  WKTNSTOCK.  It  could  not  live? 

Mr.  RICK.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  It  would  be  wiped  out? 

Mr.  RICK.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Would  that  or  would  that  not  bo  an  evil  from 
your  point  of  view? 

Mr.  RICE.  Possibly  it   would,  but  it  would  bo  revolutionary. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  If  the  closed  shop  should  prevail  everywhere,  you 
would  regard  that  as  jm  evil,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  RICK.  I  think  I  would. 

Commissioner   WKIXSTOCK.  Now,  which   of  the  questions   would    you   re 
as   the  lesser  evil? 

Mr.  RICK.  I  would  regard  the  closed  shop,  universal  closed  shop,  as  tin- 
greater  evil. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  As  the  greater  evil? 

Mr.  RICK,  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  And  the  wiping  out  of  the  unionist  as  the  les^ev 
evil? 

Mr.  RICE.  Y 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.   You  pointed  our  that  one  of  the  prime  cans 
industrial  unrest,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  incompetency  of  workmen. 

Mr.   RICK.   Yes. 

Commissioner  WKTNSTOCK.  And  that  due  to  their  incompetencv  many  of  them 
were  thrown  out  and  became  burdens  s-.oiier  or  later,  at  least  not  able  in  ear:i 
as  much  as  they  ought  to  earn  to  live  decently? 

Mr.  RICK.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  What  constructive  suggestion  have  you  to  make 
to  this  commission,  Mr.  Ri<v,  along  the  line  of  incompetency? 

Mr.  RICK.  They  nmsi  be-in  with  the  boy,  with  the  education  of  the  boy, 
and  it  has  got  to  be  assisted  by  the  Government  sooner  or  later. 

Commissioner   WKIXSTOCK.  Would   you   advocate   technical    training  schools'.' 

Mr.  RICE.  Exactly.  Take  a  few  lessons  from  Germany,  and  educate  our 
boys.  too. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  You  would  favor  the  adoption  of  the  German 
system? 

Mr.  RICE.  Perhaps  not  in  its  entirety,  but  in  a  general  way. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  Are  you  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  RICE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Do  you  regard  it  as  applicable  to  the  boys  of 
this  country? 

Mr.  RICE.  Only  in  a  general  way,  as  I  say.  There  are  many  details  that  the 
American  people  would  not  accept. 

Commissioner  WETXSTOCK.  You  also  advocated  as  one  of  the  remedies  for 
strikes  and  lockouts  compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  RICK.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  Are  you  also  familiar  with  the  compulsory  arbitra- 
laws  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand? 

Mr.  RICE.  Just  in  a  casual  way.  I  have  read  them,  bur  not  made  a  study 
of  them. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  are  you  at  all  familiar  with  the  English 
system? 
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Mr.  It  ICE.  No. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Canada,  I  might  explain,  for  your  information, 
does  not  have  compulsory  arbitration;  compulsory  Investigators.  That  is,  if 
a  strike  or  lockout  is  threatened,  the  State  intervenes  and  investigates  and 
makes  recommendations,  which  can  be  accepted  or  rejected,  after  which  there 
can  be  legally  a  strike  or  lockout.  Now,  the  weakness  in  that  compulsory  ar- 
bitratios  law,  defend  it  if  you  can,  is  that  if  large  bodies  strike  illegally,  it  is 
impossible  to  punish  them. 

Mr.  RICE.  That  is  very  true. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Fifty  thousand  railroad  men — you  couldn't  put 
them  in  jail. 

Mr.  RICE.  That  is  true.  That  is  true,  I  believe,  as  to  the  average  American, 
that  the  average  American  workman  is  essentially  a  law-abiding  citizen,  and 
when  he  sees  it  is  going  to  be  put  on  same  plane — that  he  is  going  to  be  put  on 
the  same  plane  with  his  employer,  he  is  a  law-abiding  citizen. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  think  he  would  submit? 

Mr.  RICE.  Yes ;  I  think  he  would  submit. 

Commissioner  GARBETSON.  There  have  been  instances  where  large  bodies  have 
illegally  struck  and  could  not  be  punished ;  it  was  impracticable  to  punish — 
didn't  have  jails  enough.  Regarding  the  responsibility  that  would  come  with, 
incorporation,  you  stated  responsibility  for  an  overt  act  is  one.  Under  the 
criminal  law  isn't  every  free  individual  in  the  union  now  responsible  for  overt 
acts? 

Mr.  RICE.  If  it  can  be  proven. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Has  there  been  where  courts  were  free,  where  the 
police  were  untrammeled,  no  private  constabulary,  and  great  number  of  con- 
viction? 

Mr.  RICE.  I  didn't  get  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Where  justice  runs  its  course,  where  the  courts 
were  not  interested  nor  the  police  prejudiced,  and  you,  as  a  private  appendage, 
private  constabulary  maintained,  has  there  been  anything  of  that  kind — any 
convictions? 

Mr.  RICE.  I  can't  say  that  that  condition  has  existed  in  very  many  cities. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  admit,  then,  it  has  in  some? 

Mr.  RICE.  Possibly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  has  been  the  record  of  convictions  as  against 
arrests? 

Mr.  RICE.  I  am  not  a  statistician  on  these  matters. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  RICE.  Well,  I  only  recall  one  arrest  in  connection  with  labor  troubles  in 
the  printing  trade. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Oh,  but  in  general.  I  am  not — this  question  of 
responsibility — don't  your  testimony  apply  to  the  printing  trade  and  labor  in 
general?  Your  former  testimony,  detailed  testimony,  was  the  printing  trade, 
but  this  was  with  regard  to  labor  unionism? 

Mr.  RICE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  has  been  testified  here  as  lo  the  number  of 
arrests  and  the  number  of  convictions.  Are  you  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  RICE.  No ;  I  wasn't  here  at  that  time. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  employer,  who  is 
responsible  likewise  under  the  criminal  law,  being  convicted  for  an  overt  act? 

Mr.  RICE.  Why,  certainly ;  if  it  is  proved  on  them. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Has  it  been  proven? 

Mr.  RICE.  I  haven't  heard  of  any  such  instances. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Have  you  ever  heard  of — you  claim'  that  there 
should  be  responsibility  for  recovery.  I  suppose  that  is  civilly? 

Mr.  RICE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  For  breaking  a  contract? 

Mr.  RICE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  employer  having  re- 
covery made  against  him  for  violating  contracts? 

Mr.  RICE.  Oh,  yes ;  a  good  many  times. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Employees? 

Mr.  RTCE.  I  do  not  know. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Violating  his  contract  with  his  employer? 

Mr.  RTCE.  Not  that  I  know  of ;  not  in  this  city. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  anywhere  else? 
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Mr.  RICE.  I  am  not  very  well  read  on  that  particular  subject,  I  guess. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  wondered.  Boar  in  mind  I  am  going  on  the  basis 
that  I  have  been  one  of  those  deadly  menaces ;  I  have  kent  nretty  close  track 
of  that  for  30  years,  and  if  there  has  been  an  instance  on  record  that  you  know 
of,  I  would  like  to  have  it. 

Chairm'an  WALSH.  He  says  he  has  not  kept  track  and  does  not  know. 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSON.  That  is  all.  Just  a  moment.  Let  me  ask  you 
another  question:  Do  you  think  that  the  paid  agent  and  the  apostle  of  an 
employer's  association,  for  instance,  those  who  give  their  full  time  to  preach- 
ing the  crusade  of  an  employers'  association,  is  as  deadly  a  menace  as  the  paid 
emissary  of  labor  unions? 

Mr.  HICK.  I  should  say  they  are  on  the  defensive  entirely. 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSON.  On  the  defensive.  There  has  been  no  aggressive 
movement  within  your  knowledge  of  national  associations,  of  employers'  asso- 
ciations, or  of  merchants  and  manufacturers'  associations? 

Mr.  KICK.  Xot  against  the  interests  of  the  workingman. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSOX.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WASH.  A  couple  of  questions  T  have  born  requested  10  ask:  Would 
you  include  among  overt  acts  boycotts  and  sympathetic  strikes? 

Mr.   KICK.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  your  idea  to  make  the  treasury  of  the  union  responsible 
in  damages  for  unlawful  invasions  of  the  rights  of  others  nil  her  than  to  look 
to  the  individuals  of  the  union?  That  is  what  you  mean  by  it,  is  it? 

Mr.  KICK.   Y 

Chairman  W.M.SH.  The  responsibility  of  the  union? 

Mr.  KICE.  Make  the  union  responsible. 

Chairman   WAI.SH.  Thai    is  all.     Thank  you; 

Mr.  Dennett. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  H.  W.  DENNETT. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What    is  your  name? 
DK.NNKTT.   H.    W.    Dennett. 

Chairman   WAF.SIF.  And  your  business.   Mr.   Dennett? 

Mr.    DKNNKTT.   Printer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  connected  with  the  organization? 

Mr-.  i.   As  a   member. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  hold  any  official  connection  with  it? 

Mr.   DKNNKTT.  Not.  at  the  present    time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I'loaso  state  what  official  connc-ci  ions  you  have  had  with 
your  cnifVs  organization. 

Mr.  DKNXKTT.  During  the  past  continuous  ,°>0  years  of  my  membership  I 
believe  1  have  held  so  many  different  honorary  and  other  positions  that  I 
would  be  unable  to  n;mie  them  to  the  <  ommittee. 

Chairman   WALSH.  Go  back,    v  -bout   five  years  from   this   time, 

beginning   now  and   going  backward. 

Mr.  DKNNKTT.  I  might  say  that  I  have  jusf  returned  \vithin  the  last  two 
weeks  from  the  international  convention  of  printers,  which  met  in  Providence, 
K.  I.  I  represented  the  local  typographical  union  as  a  delegate.  I  also  repre- 
sented that  union  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  the  International  Typographical 
Union  convention  to  this  city,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  it  here. 

About  four  years  ago  I  represented  Salt  Lake  Typographical  Union  before 
the  governor  and  a  commission  of  the  reformatory  against  the  Forestry  Service 
of  the  Government,  which  had  given  51  out  of  113  printing  contracts  to  the 
printing  reformatory,  which  was  situated  at  Ogden.  It  was  clearly  a  violation 
of  the  convict-labor  law  of  the  State  of  Utah,  and  was  so  conceded  by  the 
trustees  of  that  institution,  and  the  Forestry  Service,  under  President  Taft, 
conceded  it  and  backed  away  from  the  proposition.  I  also  represented  Salt 
Lake  Typographical  Union  in  1909  as  their  delegate  to  the  international  con- 
vention at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

I  represented  in  1893  St.  Paul  Typographical  Union  in  the  international 
convention  which  met  at  Chicago,  111.  At  that  convention  I  was  elected  an 
organizer  for  the  International  Typographical  Union  and  served  perhaps  two 
years,  or  in  that  neighborhood.  I  represented  St.  Paul  Typographical  Union 
as  an  arbitrator,  with  Mr.  Driscoll,  who  for  many  years  was  the  arbitrator 
lor  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  We  arbitrated  the  scale 
together.  I  represented  St.  Paul  Typographical  Union  before  the  legislature  of 
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the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  succeeded  in  defeating  the  $10,000  omnibus  ap- 
propriation for  a  printing  school  in  the  State  reformatory  at  lied  Wing. 

I  have  represented  different  typographical  -unions  in  four  or  five  different 
State  federations  of  labor.  In  California  last  year  I  represented  my  union 
in  the  State  federation  of  labor,  which  met  at  Fresno.  And  the  prevkms  year 
I  went  as  a  delegate  to  the  State  federation  of  labor  at  San  Diego,  Cal. 

I  have  had  and  held  during  my  time  offices  on  the  executive  committees  and 
whatnots  of  the  local  union  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  believe  a  number  of  questions  were  submitted  to  you, 
Mr.  Dennett,  for  answer? 

Mr.  DENNETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  correct,  is  it? 

Mr.  DENNETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  feel  inclined  to  allow  you  to  take  them  up  seriatim  and 
just  answer  them  in  your  own  way  as  briefly  and  concisely  as  you  can,  having 
regard,  of  course,  for  covering  the  whole  subject.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  the  commission  I  have  realized 
that  my  time  would  be  limited,  and  I  have  prepared  what  I  have  to  present 
to  the  commission  in  a  concise  form  and  condensed.  There  are  some  subjects 
in  connection  with  the  answers,  in  connection  with  the  typographical  union, 
which  I  can  not  present  in 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  will  have  or  have  had  people  who  can  give  us  that 
information. 

Mr.  DENNETT.  I  want,  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  define  the  position  of  the  In- 
ternational Typographical  Union  in  relation  to  this  so-called  open-shop  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  proposition  that  is  very  important  to  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  and  I  believe  it  has  not  been  elaborated  on  heretofore  in  the. 
manner  in  which  we  have  taken  the  matter  up. 

The   International  Typographical   Union   is  unalterably  opposed   to   th 
called  open-shop  policy.     Our  position  and  reasons  therefor  are  ably  set  forth 
in   the  following  language  of  ex-President   James   M.   Lynch,   in  reporting   a 
failure  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  United  Typothetre  of  America  as  to  the 
eight-hour  fight  of  1905-1907: 

"If  the  International  Typographical  Union  had  been  willing  to  recogni/e 
the  so-called  open  shop,  a  working  agreement  with  the  United  Typothetse  of 
America  would  now  be  in  effect.  Failure  to  perfect  such  a  contract  was  due 
almost  solely  to  the  desire  of  the  employers'  committee  to  incorporate  the  so- 
called  open-shop  provision  in  the  proposed  agreement. 

"  Our  union  may  properly  be  termed  the  originator  of  the  strictly  union  otliee. 
This  requirement  lias  been  a  leading  feature  for  all  of  50  years.  For  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  the  union-office  rule  attracted  little  attention  from  the 
public,  but  recent  events  have  given  what  is  now  termed  the  closed  shop  a 
prominent  place  in  public  discussion. 

"The  trade-union  is  a  labor  trust,  but  it  is  a  combination  for  the  1-. 
of  the  many  rather  than  the  few.  Membership  in  our  international  union  is 
open  to  every  competent  printer  of,  good  character.  Possessing  this  member- 
ship the  closed  shop  is  no  longer  closed.  We  never  have  tried  to  create  a  close 
corporation.  On  the  contrary,  the  effort  has  been  to  seek  out  all  journeymen 
printers  worthy  of  the  title,  and  induce  them  to  affiliate.  Lack  of  opportunities 
to  labor  or  their  plentitude  has  made  no  difference.  One  job  and  50  applicants, 
all  an  equal  chance,  with  the  only  requirement  union  membership,  which  in 
its  turn  means  that  there  shall  be  no  cutting  under  the  established  wage,  the 
living  rate,  by  any  applicant  of  the  50.  With  such  a  fair  field  the  closed  shop 

many,  if  not  all,  of  the  terrors  for  the  wage  earner  that  its  enemies 
to  ascribe  to  it, 

"There  remains  the  charge  that  the  unions  compel  the  employer  to  fr 
with  the  union  office,  rules  that  are  obnoxious.     Perhaps  this  is  true.   > 
as  some  employers  are  concerned.     But  any  rules,  almost  any  wage,   are  ob- 
noxious to  the  individual  whose  one  aim  in  life  is  profit.     The  workers  ]\: 
right  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  sell   their  labor,  and 
where  these  conditions  are  acceptable  to  <)0  per  cent   of  tbe  employers   in   a 
given  trade,  they  must  have  good  reason  for  their  exist 

"We  have  had  a  large  experience  with  the  i   dox-d  office  question, 

and  it  has  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  strict  union  requirement  is 
necessary  if  satisfactory  and  amicable  relation*  are  to  be  maintained  and  the 
union  live.  Let  our  critics  remember  that  we  aim  to  meet  conditions  as  they 
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<-xi-l.    and    that   our   union   enactments-   are    founded   on    necessity    ;;nd   not   on 
theory. 

"  Considered  as  a  body,  the  only  free  wage  earners  to-day  are  those  who 
hold  union  membership.  The  rest  have,  as  a  class  or  individually,  absolutely 
nothing  to  say  in  the  disposition  of  the  only  commodity  that  they  have  for 
sale — labor.  It  is  well  enough  for  the  antiunionist  to  shout  freedom  of  con- 
tract, but  is  there  any  freedom  of  contract  for  the  individual?  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  it  is  the  purchaser  who  sets  the  price,  and  that  this  price  is  arbitrary, 
final,  brutal  in  its  conception,  selfish  in  its  application?  Work  made  a  prize 
for  the  needy,  dangled  before  their  wants,  in  order  that  traffic  may  be  made  in 
misery,  and  a  job  knocked  down  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Is  it  not  better  that  the 
wage  earner  should  pool  his  labor  and  then  sell  it  through  the  collective 
method,  rather  than  that  labor  should  be  made  the  sport  of  the  man  who  can 
buy?  The  cry  against  the  closed  shop  is  raised  because  it  involves  a  feature 
of  trade-union  policy  difficult  for  the  inexperienced  to  grasp,  analyze,  ami 
understand. 

"Employers  believe  if  the  open  shop  can  be  established  there  will  be  speedy 
end  to  trade-unionism.  Once  open  the  way  for  elimination  of  the  man  with 
a  price  on  his  labor,  and  his  place  will  be  simply  taken  by  the  man  with  labor 
to  sell  at  any  price. 

"The  International  Typograhpical  Union  has  gone  through  it  all.  It  knows 
the  value  of  the  closed  shop  and  it  realizes  the  necessity  for  collective  bar- 
gaining." 

Answering  your  first  question,  "The  extent  to  which  the  employing  print- 
ing office  industry" — question  1:  The  International  Typographical  Union 
claims  thai  about  1)5  per  cent  of  the  printers  on  morning  and  evening  news- 
papers in  the  large  cities  throughout  its  jurisdiction  are  organized.  In  the 
job-printing  branch  figures  are  not  so  easily  obtainable,  but  I  should  place  the 
ate  at  around  80  per  cent.  I  have  arrived  at  this  result  in  the  following 
manner:  Out  of  a  group  of  1,600  uiKeelhuieous  periodicals  and  magazine  pub- 
lications of  general  circulation  I  find  but  3G6  nonunion  as  against  1,324  printed 
under  union  conditions.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  board  to  know  in  this  con- 
neetion  thai  of  the  3(5(5  nonunion  publications  37  have  to  do  wiih  agriculture, 
horiiciiltnre,  and  poultry  raising,  and  that  53  are  religious.  I  should  judge 
that  (50  to  ()•">  per  cent  would  be  a  fair  estimate  locally  in  the  job-printing  branch. 
These  figures  would  indicate  that  the  local  conditions  of  the  job-printing  in- 
dustry was  fairly  good.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however.  No  city  in  America 
is  so  thoroughly  demoralized  in  the  job-printing  industry  as  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  responsibility  therefor  must  be  assumed  by  the  nonunion  employer- 
l 'idled  Typothetse  of  America,  and  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion of  the  city. 

<'omniunity  interests  were  forgotten  by  these  "union  busters"  when  the 
International  Typographical  Union  inaugurated  in  1906  a  campaign  for  the 
eight-hour  workday,  notwithstanding  that  four  years'  notice  had  been  given 
employers  to  this  effort.  The  workmen  had  no  rights  which  they  were  bound 
to  respect,  and  nine  hours  and  the  so-called  open  shop  was  their  slogan. 

The  battle  lasted  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  there  wasn't  a 
proprietor  in  Los  Angeles  who  had  the  temerity  to  fly  a  nine-hour  pennant 
even  at  half-mast.  The  labor  union  had  won,  but  it  left  the  business  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition.  1  do  not  say  that  with  any  spirit  of  boasting.  Far 
from  it.  I  want  to  call  attention  also  that  when  I  say  that  the  typographical 
union  won  the  eight-hour  workday,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have  won 
conditions.  Nonunion  conditions  yet  maintain.  But  the  labor  union — the  labor 
unionists  maintains  that  we  are  a  benefit  to  all  mankind.  And  we  also  maintain 
that  where  an  evil  has  been  eradicated  by  us  our  victory  is  complete.  The 
1 1 -day  strikers,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  may  never  reach  the  Promise i 
Laud,  but  they  make  it  much  easier  of  access  to  others. 

Nonunion  conditions  made  it  impossible  for  employers  to  maintain  or  estab- 
lish prices,  and  small  offices  and  printing  plants  sprang  up  on  every  hand, 
until  to-day  Los  Angeles  has  as  many  printing  plants  on  street  corners  and 
in  the  parks  as  there  are  peanut  wagons.  Indeed,  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that 
Los  Angeles  alone  has  more  such  printing  plants  than  all  the  other  cities  in 
the  United  States  put  together. 

Wages  range  in  the  nonunion  establishments  anywhere  from  a  dollar  and  a 
half  up  to  the  union  scale,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  from  $14  to  $18  per 
weel;  of  48  hours.  The  fact  that  large  offices  use  commercial  printing  as  a 
filler  between  the  larger  classes  of  work  done,  and  the  inability  to  secure  this 
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class  of  work  on  account  of  the  vast  number  of  those  sidewalk  printers,  is  the 
reason  in  large  measure,  in  my  opinion,  why  Los  Angeles  can  boast  of  less 
than  one-third  the  number  of  offices  equipped  for  general  printing  compared 
with  many  cities  of  the  United  States  half  its  population  and  the  reason  also 
for  erratic  working  time  of  employees. 

That  also  is  the  reason  for  a  great  irregularity  in  work  for  the  worker.  The 
three  or  four  shops  receiving  special  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  M.  and  M.  may 
nourish,  but  is  a  continuation  of  this  policy  wise  in  the  face  of  such  deplor- 
able community  conditions?  We  suffer  to  a  limited  extent  on  account  of  these 
conditions,  but  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  community  in  general  and  the  employ- 
ing printer  in  particular.  A  recognition  that  the  typographical  union  is  here 
to  stay  and  competent  to  enter  into  contracts  which  are  binding  and  absolute, 
and  which  are  lived  up  to  by  its  members,  will  do  much  to  eradicate  this  con- 
dition. Superior  workmen  is  also  an  item. ,  In  this  industry  the  superior  work- 
man carries  a  card. 

Do  we  increase  wages?  The  following  figures  speak  for  themselves:  I  may 
say  these  figures  are  based  on  the  earnings  of  the  members.  The  international 
union  collects  its  dues  on  the  percentage  system.  For  instance,  a  man  earning 
$100  pays  a  certain  per  cent  on  that,  and  the  man  who  does  not  earn  anything 
does  not  have  to  pay. 

Earnings  of  members.     This  is  international  in  its  scope. 

Year  ending  May  31,  1910 $45,602,944 

Year  ending  May  31,  1909 40,  293,  738 


Increase    for    year- 5,309.200 


Year  ending  May  31,  1911 49,  770,  (308 

Year  ending  May  31,  1910 45,002,944 


Increase    for    year__  4, 107,  724 

Year  ending  May  31.  3912 55,378,902 

Year  ending  May  31,  19]1__                                                                 .__  49,770,0(58 

Increase    for    year 3,  608,  234 

Year  ending  May  31,  1913 —  56,  944,  468 

Year  ending  May  31,  1912__  53,  378,  902 

Increase    for    year 3,  565,  584 


Year  ending  May  31,  1914 61,050.332 

Year  ending  May  31,  1913 50,944,480 

Increase   for   year —      4, 105,  846 

Inci-ea.se  June  1,  1908,  to  May  31,  1914,  $20,756,594. 

Average  earnings  per  member  per  year,  1909,  $897. 

Average  earnings  per  member  per  year,  1910,  $953. 

Average  earnings  per  member  per  year,  1911,  $974. 

Average  earnings  per  member  per  year,  1912,  $992. 

Average  earnings  per  member,  per  year,  1913,  $1,023. 

Average  earnings  per  member  per  year,  1914,  $1.042. 

Local  comparison :  Ten  hours  constituted  a  day's  work  up  to  1887,  and  the 
union  scale  was  $18  per  week  of  60  hours.  In  1887  the  union  reduced  the 
hours  to  9  per  day  and  maintained  a  scale  of  $21  per  week.  During  the  panic- 
in  the  nineties  the  union  granted  relief  to  the  employers  and  reduced  the  scale 
to  $20  per  week  of  54  hours.  The  scale  of  $21  was  restored  on  a  nine-hour 
basis  until  1906,  when  the  International  Typographical  Union  inaugurated  the 
fight  for  a  universal  eight-hour  day.  The  wage  remained  the  same,  $21  for  a 
48-hour  workday  week  until  December  31,  1912.  The  scale  at  this  time  was 
automatically  increased  to  $22.50  from  January  1,  1913,  to  December  31,  1913, 
;:i!d  beginning  January  1,  1914,  to  the  present  the  scale  of  $24  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  organization.  This  scale  expires  December  31,  1914. 
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With  your  permission,  I  haven't  paid  any  attention  whatever  to  the  black- 
listing and  other  discriminations,  because  it  was  only  a  minor  detail,  and  I 
know  you  are  aware  of  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Let  me  suggest  you  try  to  bear  in  mind  to  read  that  just 
a  little  slower.  You  tire  speaking  loud  enough,  but  you  .are  reading  too 
rapidly. 

Mr.  DENNETT.  I  was  anxious  to  cover  a  good  deal  of  detail  in  a  short  space 
of  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  know  it.     We  will  hear  you  through  it. 

Mr.  DENNETT.  I  have  maintained  the  typographical  union  or  trade-unions  in 
general  were  a  benefit  to  all  of  mankind  regardless  of  whether  a  man  was  a 
member  of  the  union  or  not.  That  one  of  our  great  endeavors  in  this  field 
was  for  humanity  as  well  as  for  selfish  interests.  Along  those  lines  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  has  what  we  term  the  Union  Printers'  Home. 

The  Printers'  Home,  an  institution  unique  in  trade-union  endeavor,  is  a 
feature  of  our  great  organization  to  which  we  are  at  all  times  proud  to  direct 
attention. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Gilmore,  a  leading  master  printer  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  secretary 
(>f  the  Colorado  Springs  branch  of  the  typothetre,  in  speaking  before  the  con- 
vention of  the  United  Typothetaj  of  America  and  Cost  Congress  in  session  in 
Denver,  among  other  things  had  this  to  say  of  the  home: 

"Whatever  your  connection  with  the  great  priming  industry  may  be,  what- 
ever your  interests  or  prejudices  with  respect  to  ethical  or  sociological  matters 
in  the  industry  are  or  may  have  been,  when  you  see  that  home  at  Colorado 
Springs,  if  you  are  a  man.  you  will  thenceforth  be  more  proud  than  ever  before 
to  have  your  name  linked  with  those  of  Franklin  and  Greeley  and  George  W. 
Cliilds  and  De  Yinne.  as  a  printer.  Here  is  a  printers'  establishment  that  is  a 
model  to  all,  though  it  is  not  equipped  with  things  of  steel  and  brass  and  lead. 
You  will  be  amazed  at  both  its  magnitude  and  its  magnificence.  The  leaping 
current  that  provides  its  motive  power  is  the  red  blood  of  common  humanity. 
Its  only  product  is  *  a  bounty  unpurchaseable1  in  the  form  of  bodily  comfort, 
renewed  vigor,  restored  health,  even  life  itself,  for  those  who  have  fallen  in 
the  great  struggle  in  which  we  all,  whether  we  be  called  master  or  man,  must 
always  be  engaged." 

I  wish  to  submit  a  book  of  view-:  for  the  perusal  of  the  commission,  being 
content  to  read  the  short  preface  into  the  record. 

"A   CKKXT    !'  <  •!•:. 

"The  Union  Printers'  Home,  located  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  erected 
and  maintained  by  the  International  Typographical  Union,  is  the  only  institu- 
tion of  iis  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  inspected  annually  by  many  visitors,  more 
than  twenty  thousand  visiting  the  home  during  the  summer  months  of  1913. 

0  that  the  kind  of  heart  and  the  broad  of  mind  may  have  at  least  an  idea 
of  this  unique  institution,  I  have  endeavored  to  tell  its  story  by  written  word 
and  expressive  picture.  To  those  whom  this  publication  may  reach  I  trust  it 
may  be  of  interest  and  have  an  educational  value,  and  that' it  will  convey  to 
them  some  idea  of  the  potency  of  this  one  feature  of  trade-union  effort. 

"Every  trade-union  on  this  continent  is  doing  something  for  its  individual 
member  in  the  way  of  benefits  and  the  development  of  mentality.  Not  all  their 
efforts  are  expended  in  increasing  the  wage,  reducing  the  hours,  making  up 
the  workday,  or  improving  the  conditions  under  which  their  members  labor, 
although  these  features  are  preeminent  and  represent  progress  in  the  uplift  of 
humanity  and  betterment  of  the  standard  of  living.  There  are  sick  benefits, 
dea.th  benefits,  out-of-work  benefits,  tool  insurance,  education  for  apprentices, 
and  the  development  of  patriotism  and  love  of  country.  And  the  International 
Typographical  Union  has  many  benefits;  among  them,  the  Union  Prii 
Home." 

(A  booklet,  entitled  "Union  Printers'  Home,"  published  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  1914,  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

The  home  for  union  printers  is  situated  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  contiguous 
to  Pikes  Peak,  and  in  a  country  enjoying  a  reputation  that  is-world-wide  for  the 
salubrity  and  purity  of  quality  of  its  climate.  The  building  was  erected  and 
furnished  in  1892  at  a  cost  of  $70,000,  every  cent  being  paid  on  completion— 
almost  unprecedented  occurrence  in  the  history  of  benevolent  institutions.  Not 
(•nly  was  it  free  from  debt,  but  a  surplus  of  over  $13.000  was  in  bank  to  the 
credit  of  the  fund.  With  the  exception  of  the  unsolicited  and  unconditional 
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gift  of  $10,000  to  the  union  from  the  multimillionaires,  the  late  George  W. 
Childs,  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  and  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  of  the  international 
banking  firm  of  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  as  an  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  our 
organization,  this  building  was  erected  by  the  efforts  of  the  union  printers  of 
America.  A  hospital  annex  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  at  a  later  date; 
then  a  library  addition,  laundry  and  boiler  plant,  superintendent's  cottage, 
greenhouses,  barns,  lawns,  etc.,  were  added.  In  1912  a  tuberculosis  pavilion, 
costing  with  furnishings  $10,000,  was  added  to  the  sanatorium.  The  home  is 
situated  on  240  acres  of  land,  80  acres  of  which  were  donated  by  the  citixons 
of  Colorado  Springs,  and  this  land  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value.  The  prop- 
erty is  now  set  down  by  conservative  Colorado  real  estate  men  as  being  worth 
at  least  $1,000,000. 

The  International  Typographical  Union  has  expended  from  May  1,  1890.  to 
May  31,  1912,  the  sum  of  $1,298,685.47  in  building  and  maintaining  this  institu- 
tion. About  1,800  applications  have  been  filed  for  entrance. 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact  without  any  attempt  at  elaboration.  Much 
could  be  added  and  much  has  been  written  concerning  this  great  philanthropy, 
but  I  prefer  that  the  institution  and  its  work  tell  the  story. 

Without  elaboration,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  also  that  for  the  past  seven 
years  we  have  maintained  an  old-age  pension  fund,  introducing  it  into  our 
organization  by  paying  more  money  at  its  inception  than  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  paid  its  Civil  War  soldiers.  I  am  going  to  present  that  to 
the  commission  in  a  brief  form,  also  letting  it  tell  its  own  story. 

The  International  Typographical  Union  has  had  in  effect  for  a  period  of 
nearly  six  years  an  old-age  pension,  whereby  with  certain  qualifications  as  to 
continuous  membership  those  60  years  of  age  or  older,  or  those  who  are  totally 
incapacitated  from  working,  may  receive  the  sum  of  S5  weekly.  A  summary 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  this  fund  from  its  inception  to  May  31,  1914, 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  commission. 

I  may  say  that  the  maintenance  of  the  registry  system,  for  clerk  hire,  which 
might  look  like  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  is  large,  but  the  great  co<< 
in  the  original  introduction  of  the  card  system.  You  realize  that  in  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  60,000,  on  the  introduction  of  this,  it  required  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  labor  and  considerable  correspondence  in  order  to  get  all  of  those 
sixty-odd  thousand  members  properly  registered  at  Indianapolis,  at  our  head- 
quarters. 

A  summary  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  are  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

One-half  of  1  per  cent  assessment,  March,  1908,  to  May  31.  1914_  $1,  561,  482.  01 

Interest '___  59,  075.  70 

Pensions  returned  _.  417.  50 


Total 1,  620,  975.  21 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  to  pensioners $974,  094.  00 

Clerical   work 12,  690.  50 

Books  and  printing 2,243.34 

Maintenance  registry  system 19,  286.  55 

British  income  tax__  9.  92 


Total—  1,  008,  830.  31 


Balance  in  fund  May  31,  1914 


612,  644.  90 

Shorter  hours  of  labor :  Here  I  want  to  call  the  commission's  attention  to  one 
phase  of  the  shorter  workday  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  overlooked 
because  I  presume  most  of  the  workers  were  like  I  am  in  connection  with  that. 
That  we  are  anxious  to  present  our  proposition  in  brief,  and  some  of  them  are 
not  professionals  in  that  line,  and  we  very  frequently  overlooked  an  item  that 
may  be  of  material  benefit  in  the  summing  up  of  the  entire  case.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  shorter  hours  are  just  as  essential  as  sanitary  conditions, 
and  that  both  are  vital  to  the  health  and  general  welfare  of  this  as  well  as 
future  generations,  and  is  also  a  most  potent  factor  as  to  efficiency.  Nearly 
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every  local  union  has  a  committee  on  sanitation,  and  in  general  our  employers. 
especially  in  the  past  few  years,  have  aided  materially  in  bettering  sanitary 
conditions.  Very  few  modern  printing  establishments — I  mean  those  built  in 
recent  years — can  be  complained  of  for  lack  of  sanitary  features  and  equipment. 

Proofs  of  the  benefits  of  shorter  hours  and  sanitary  workrooms  are  shown 
by  the  following  figures:  In  this  connection  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
this  fact,  we  maintain  shorter  hours  are  necessary  to  the  health  and  longevity 
of  our  membership.  This  comparative  table  will  give  you  that,  and  also  show 
we  have  reduced — at  the  same  time  Increasing  the  longevity  of  our  members 
from  41  to  48.7  years  since  1900,  and  that  we  have  reduced  the  death  rate  per 
thousand  from  13  per  cent  to  12.18  per  cent. 

I  will  read  the  death  rate  and  the  membership.  Added  to  this,  for  instance, 
in  1000  our  membership  was  32,105,  while  in  1914  these  figures  are  based  on  an 
estimate  of  58.537  paying  members  of  unions.  This  does  not  include  old-age 
pensioners  and  others  who  do  not  pay.  This  tabulation  is  made  on  the  percent- 
age system  of  paying  dues  and  only  those  members  who  earned  money  during 
the  last  year  are  figured  in  the  assessment. 

In  the  year  1900  the  number  of  deaths  was  419,  average  age  at  death  41.25, 
the  number  of  members  32,105,  and  the  deaths  per  thousand  was  13. 

In  the  year  1901  the  number  of  deaths  was  406,  the  average  age  at  death 
41.94,  the  number  of  members  was  34,948,  and  the  deaths  per  thousand  was  11.6. 

In  10(»2  the  number  of  deaths  was  474.  the  average  age  at  death  was  42.94, 
the  number  of  members  was  'JS.304,  and  the  deaths  per  thousand  was  12.35. 

In  1903  the  number  of  deaths  was  470,  the  average  age  at  death  was  42.62, 
the  number  nf  members  was  42,436,  and  the  deaths  per  thousand  was  11.21. 

In  1904  the  number  of  deaths  was  578,  the  average  age  at  death  was  45.5,  the 
number  of  members  was  40, 1(15,  and  the  deaths  per  thousand  w:is  12.52. 

In  1905  the  number  of  deaths  was  567,  the  average  age  at  death  was  45.26,  the 
number  of  members  was  46,734,  and  the  deaths  per  thousand  was  12.13. 

In  1906  the  number  of  deaths  was  512,  the  average  tigc  at  death  was  44.02,  the 
number  of  members  was  44,980,  and  the  deaths  per  thousand  was  11.4. 

In  11)07  the  number  of  deaths  was  501,  the  average  age  at  death  was  46.07, 
and  the  number  of  members  was  42.357,  and  the  deaths  per  thousand  was  13.2. 

In  1908  the  number  of  deaths  was  538,  the  average  age  at  death  was  45.05,  the 
number  of  members  was  43.740,  and  the  deaths  per  thousand  was  12.3. 

In  li'MK)  the  number  of  deaths  was  509,  the  average  age  at  death  was  46.09, 
sjnd  the  number  of  members  -1.  and  the  deaths  per  thousand  was  11.3. 

In  1910  the  number  of  deaths  was  574.  the  average  age  at  death  was  46.07,  the 
number  of  members  was  47,848,  and  the  deaths  per  thousand  was  12. 

In  1911  th<»  number  of  deaths  was  o:',9,  the  average  age  at  death  was  49.12,  the 
number  of  members  was  51.095,  and  Ihe  deaths  per  thousand  was  12.5. 

In  1912  the  number  <.f  deaths  was  (!"».  1!  age  at  death  was  48.09,  the 

number  of  members  w  ".  and  the  deaihs  per  thousand  was  12.5. 

In  1913  the  number  of  deaths  was  087,  the  av.  at  death  was  49.24,  the 

number  of  members  was  55.014.  and  the  deaths  per  thousand  was  12.3. 

In  1914  the  number  of  deaths  was  713.  the  average  age  at  death  was  48.7,  the 
number  of  members  was  r,s..V;7,  and  the  deaths  per  thousand  was  12.18. 

Here  are  some  of  our  other  benefits:  The  relation  of  the  benefits  paid  to  the 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1914,  is  most  interesting.  In  this 
report  it  is  shown  that  there  was  expended  for  beneficial  features  the  following: 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  the  fact  that  much  has  been 
said  by  employers  about  the  abolition  of  strikes,  etc.,  and  that  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  they  didn't  want  to  employ  members  of  the  union.  I  want 
to  take  that  up  in  a  very  brief  way  by  giving  you  the  total  number  of  strikes 
and  the  amount  involved  during  the  year,  but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  at 
this  time  to  the  item  in  connection  with  the  other  benefits  we  paid  : 

Mortuary  benefits $255,  534.  21 

Strike  benefits  and  special  assistance 25,064.43 

Old-age  pensions 264,  795.  00 

Union  Printers'  IIome__  lor,  097.  61 


Total 651,  091.  25 

Now,  out  of  this  more  than  $600.000  we  paid  $25.064.43  for  strike  benefits  and 
special  assistance.  Now,  that  means — thai  special  assistance  means,  perhaps, 
a  local  union  might  have  a  disaster  of  Fome  kind  like  we  have  had  up  in 
Ohio — we  had  a  great  flood  up  there  and  the  international  union  put  $5,000,  I 
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believe,  out  of  tlieir  funds  into  that  particular  locality  for  the  benefit  of  the 
flood  sufferers.  These  benefits  represent  69.3  per  cent  of  the  total  money  paid 
into  the  treasury.  They  arc  77.7  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  for  the 
year.  The  benefits  above  enumerated  and  the  increases  in  the  several  funds  are 
80  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts. 

Now,  the  mortuary  fund.  A  summary  of  the  number  of  benefits  and  the  total 
amount  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  burial  fund  is  as  follows:  I  want 
to  say  jit  the  present  time  we  have  a  graduated  benefit  of  from  $75  to  $400, 
but  some  of  these  figures  are  based  on  our  first  venture  in  this  particular  field 
of  endeavor  of  $50.  The  years  run  consecutively  from  1892  to  1914,  and  I  will 
just  ivud  the  number  of  persons  benefited  and  the  amount  paid,  to  facilitate 
matters. 


Year. 

Persons 
benefited. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Persons 

benefited. 

Amount. 

1892 

228 
439 
507 
435 
378 
395 
384 
430 
419 
406 
474 
476 
578 

$11,500.00 
21,950.00 
25,500.00 
23,090.00 
22,665.00 
23,  700.  00 
23,040.00  I 
25,800.00 
25,  140.  00  ! 
25,  245.  00 
30,  810.  00 
30,940.00 
33,925.00 

1905.. 

567 
512 
561 
538 
509 
574 
639 
538 
97 
6S7 
713 

$39,690.00 
35,  N40.no 
39,  270.  00 
38,650.00 
as,  175.  00 
43,  045.  00 
47,920.00 
41,850.00 
32,  848.  85 
234,  457.  69 
2:>5,  534.  21 

1883 

1906 

1894 

1907 

1895                 

1908  

1896 

1909             

1897 

1910 

1898 

1911    

18^9 

1912 

1900             

1912             

1901 

1913 

1902   

1914           

1903 

Total 

1904 

11,504 

1,175,585.75 

111  1912  there  were  97  beneficiaries  that  came  in  under  an  arrangement 
whereby  we  increased  our  insurance,  so  that  those  97  got  a  greater  benefit  In 
the  amount  of  $32,848.85. 

I  might  add  here  that  local  unions  adopt  many  features  of  a  beneficial  nature. 
For  instance,  while  the  associated  charities  were  assisting  Mexicans  who  were 
imported  to  this  city  to  supplant  American  labor  to  the  extent  of  54  per  cent  of 
its  receipts,  some  of  which  had  perhaps  been  donated  by  our  individual  mem- 
bers, the  local  union  assisted  our  out-of-work  membership  to  the  extent  of 
$1.970.10  during  the  90-day  period  of  general  business  depression. 

Efficiency :  A  lot  has  been  said  on  this  rostrum  regarding  efficiency,  and  I  will 
proceed  to  say  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  some  people  measure  that  particular 
feature  of  this  question.  For  instance,  I  had  thought  that  efficiency  meant  for 
the  mechanic  or  for  the  business  man  a  greater  degree  of  understanding  in  a 
particular  calling.  But  some  of  the  testimony  here  leads  me  to  believe,  or  makes 
me  a  little  bit  nervous  as  to  whether  that  is  the  correct  position  or  not.  For 
instance,  the  M.  and  M.  Association — I  was  under  the  impression  that  that  was 
a  business  institution  and  that  their  leader  would  very  necessarily  be  a  man  of 
wide  experience  either  in  the  wholesale,  manufacturing  business,  or  in  the  retail 
business.  I  find  out,  however,  where  the  testimony  before  this  commission,  that 
the  secretary  never  had  anything  to  do,  or  any  connection  with  the  wholesale 
business  proposition,  and  little  if  any  connection  with  the  retail  business.  He 
did  state,  I  believe,  that  he  worked  behind  a  cigar  counter  at  one  time  in  Frisco. 

Well,  now,  my  idea — I  don't  know  anything  about  how  cigar  stores  are  con- 
ducted in  San  Francisco,  but  in  looking  around  Los  Angeles  for  some  way  by 
which  I  could  arrive  at  this  efficiency  proposition,  I  asked  a  couple  of  dealers. 
And  I  find  out  that  the  efficiency  of  the  man  behind  these  cigar  stands  lies  in 
his  ability  to  watch  the  dice  game  to  find  out  whether  the  man  doing  business 
with  him  is  not  putting  in  loaded  dice,  or  "  horses,"  as  they  call  it.  And  I  con- 
fess that  perhaps  if  I  went  into  the  drug  business  it  might  be  fair  to  assume  that 
I  would  go  and  get  a  chimney  sweep  to  handle  that  particular  calling.  How- 
ever, I  am  going  to  still  cling  to  the  plan  of  the  labor  union  to  establish  what 
efficiency  means. 

Efficiency  is  the  watchword  of  the  present,  and  I  believe  the  International 
Typographical  Union  can  justly  claim  that  it  is  well  in  the  forefront  in  this 
respect.  The  apprentice  of  to-day  is  the  mechanic  of  to-morrow,  and  we  are 
endeavoring  to  surround  the  apprentice  with  every  safeguard  and  opportunity. 
Many  laws  and  regulations,  both  international  and  local,  are  in  effect,  but  I 
believe  the  following  will  suffice  to  show  the  determination  of  the  organization 
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to  produce  a  superior  workman.  We  have  many  laws,  and  in  connection  with 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  picked  out — and  I  don't  want  to  burden  the  record 
and  don't  want  to  take  up  your  time  with  the  recital  of  all  of  them,  but,  for 
instance,  one  section  of  our  international  law  says :  "  Section  53.  Subordinate 
unions  are  instructed  to  iise  all  means  within  their  power  to  secure  the  privi- 
lege of  governing  apprentices ;  and  they  are  especially  enjoined  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  employers  to  the  end  that  a  person's  application  for  appren- 
ticeship, after  serving  six  months  in  the  composing  room,  shall  be  contingent 
upon  a  satisfactory  report  from  a  committee  of  the  union  relative  to  such  per- 
son's educational  qualifications.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  that  local  unions  encourage  all  apprentices  in  the  last  year  of 
their  apprenticeship  to  complete  the  course  in  printing  provided  by  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union,  and  that,  where  possible,  local  unions  incorporate 
in  their  contracts  wTith  employers  a  section  containing  the  requirement  that 
apprentices  shall  take  the  I.  T.  U.  course  of  supplemental  education. 

*'  Section  54.  Local  unions  shall  arrange  for  scales  of  wages  for  apprentices 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  their  apprenticeship  (at  which  time  they  must 
be,  if  competent,  admitted  as  apprentice  members)  and  shall  protect  them 
against  unfair  discrimination  and  discharge,  the  same  as  if  they  were  journey- 
men. 

"  Section  55.  It  is  enjoined  upon  each  subordinate  union  to  make  regulations 
limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  employed  in  any  office  to  one  for  such 
number  of  journeymen  as  to  the  union  may  see-in  just  :  and  all  local  unions  must 
pass  laws  defining  the  grade  and  classes  of  work  apprentices  must  be  taught 
from  year  to  year,  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  printing  trade." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  local  unions  are  required  to  pass  laws  defining  the 
grade  or  class  of  work  apprentices  are  to  be  taught  from  year  to  year.  This 
is  to  avoid  specializing,  to  which  wo  are  at  all  times  opposed,  asserting  as  a 
doctrine  that  the  hali'-educatcd  artisan  is  the  more  readily  made  the  victim  of 
low  wages  and  intolerable  conditions. 

In  addition  to  this  and  that  the  printers  of  the  country,  regardless  of  whether 
t !i«\\*  be  union  or  nonunion,  denied  that  right  when  apprentices  might  have 
the  opportunity  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  compositor's  art,  the  International 
Typographical  Union  created  a  commission  on  technical  education,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  Inland  Printer  in  Chicago. 

The  members  of  the  commission  are  A.  H.  McQuillan,  editor  of  the  Inland 
Printer,  chairman;  William  15.  Presoott,  former  president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  secretary;  Robert  E.  Darnaby,  manager  of  the  Hollen- 
luck  Press,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  and  James  M.  Duncan,  ex-offlcio,  president  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union. 

The  course  consists  of  38  lessons  and  is  conducted  by  correspondence.  On 
May  1,  1914,  there  were  5,105  printers  enrolled.  The  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  expends  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  maintaining 
ill  is  technical  school. 

We  also  publish  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  a  monthly,  known  as  the  Typographi- 
cal Journal,  devoted  to  technical,  social,  and  business  features  in  connection 
with  the  printing  industry.  It  is  provided  that  each  member  receive  a  copy,  and 
the  monthly  circulation  is  some  65,000  copies.  Our  membership  extends  through- 
out the  United  States,  Canada.  Cuba,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  Porto  Rico,  grouped  in  720  local  unions. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  strike  question,  the  great  bugaboo  of  those  fellows 
who  talk  about  running  an  open  shop— in  reality  running  a  closed  shop.  Let 
us  see  what  the  typographical  union  did  in  disturbing  business  with  strikes  in 
the  last  year. 

Difficulties  to  the  number  of  11  resulted  in  strikes  during  the  year  1914  in- 
volving a  total  of  107  members.  Of  these  disputes  3  were  won,  1  settled  by 
arbitration,  2  were  lost,  and  5  were  pending  on  May  31,  1914.  Thirty-two 
of  the  members  participating  in  the  strikes  returned  to  work  when  settlements 
were  made,  34  were  displaced  in  those  lost,  and  41  were  in  the  strikes  pending 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  Every  effort  was  made  in  each  instance  to  avoid  an 
open  rupture  with  the  employer,  and  a  strike  was  ordered  as  a  last  resort. 
These  offices  without  exception  were  those  of  employers  who  refused  to  con- 
sider arbitration  agreements  with  the  organization. 

Now,  we  come  down  to  arbitration.  What  does  the  union  do  in  that  con- 
nection? I  want  to  say,  but  I  do. not  care  to  duplicate,  because  Brother  Scott, 
in  replying  to  Gen.  Otis,  outlined  the  arbitration  agreement  which  we  have  with 
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the  American  Publishers'  Association,  and  the  newspaper — which  is  in  reality 
the  newspaper  publications.  But  I  want  to  say  briefly  this  is  our  position 
relative  to  arbitration :  A  list  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  benefi- 
cial features  would  not  be  complete  if  it  did  not  include  reference  to  our  arbi- 
tration policy  and  its  success.  Three  agreements,  covering  more  than  12  years, 
have  been  effective,  and  during  this  period  we  have  made  continual  advancement 
as  to  hours,  wages,  and  conditions. 

In  95  per  cent  of  the  cases  coming  before  the  arbitration  boards  our  members 
have  secured  betterments,  while  the  arbitration  agreement  has  been  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association ;  this  policy  has  permeated  all 
of  our  dealings  with  employers,  and  since  the  eight-hour  strike  we  have  not 
had  serious  difficulty  in  the  newspaper  or  book  and  job  Held. 

An  era  of  industrial  peace  almost,  if  not  entirely,  unprecedented  in  indus- 
trial annals  has  been  ours  under  the  arbitration  agreement.  This  agri--- 
was  last  renewed  to  be  effective  for  five  years  from  May  1,  1912,  and  w»- 
anticipate  an  additional  period  of  pleasant  and  profitable  relations  with  the 
members  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  and  re.sultant 
good  effect  in  our  relations  with  our  other  employers. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  assertion  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
that  is  this,  and  I  believe  it  will  aid  materially  in  discussing  this  arbitra- 
tion proposition.  Before  we  entered  into  the  national  arbitration  agreement 
with  the  American  Publishers'  Association  it  was  common  practice  for  our 
unions  when  there  were  disputes  to  get  a  preacher  and  a  lawyer  as  arbi- 
trators, and  if  they  did  not,  in  case  they  did  not  agree,  to  select  a  third  party. 

Well,  in  that  case  we  found  that  about  75  or  80  per  cent  of  our  grievances 
were  lost  to  us  because  the  arbitrators  did  not  understand  the  question  at  all. 
Now,  our  agreement  with  the  American  Publishers'  Association  provides  ex- 
perts— that  experts  get  together.  For  instance,  the  International  Typographical 
Union  has  three  experts  in  printing,  while  the  American  Publishers'  Association 
have  three  of  their  men.  And  they  get  together. 

Now,  let's  see  what,  according  to  my  assertion,  which  is  of  record  in  the  in- 
ternational office — let  us  see  how  we  get  the  worst  of  it  in  that  respect.  In  95 
per  cent  of  the  cases  coming  before  the  arbitration  boards,  our  members  have 
secured  betterments.  Consequently  I  deem  it  essential  to  the  success  of  arbi- 
tration, especially  where  it  is  introduced  into  other  unions  that  have  had  no  ex- 
perience, to  say  that  it  is  by  far  our  experience — it  is  far  better  to  take  experi- 
enced men  and  let  them  arbitrate  the  matter  than  it  is  to  bring  in  outside  men. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  that  covers  all  of  the  features  in  this  controversy. 
But  I  want  to  just  say  that  I  have  a  couple  of  notes  on  the  gentleman  that 
preceded  me,  who  made  a  couple  of  statements,  and  I  would  like  to  say  j 
little  bit  regarding  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good.    Proceed. 

Mr.  DENNETT.  Now,  for  instance,  the  gentleman  said  that  he.  was  a  member 
of  the  Employing  Printers'  Trades  Alliance,  and  that  they  had  not  had  a  meet- 
ing for  three  years.  I  want  to  say  before  I  read  this,  I  want  to  submit  that 
our  features  are  in  line  with  the  advancement  of  humanity  and  sociology.  As 
against  that  I  haven't  heard  a  proprietor  say  here  on  this  stand  that  they  have 
ever  done  anything  especial  toward  benefiting  the  worker.  Some  of  them  have 
agreed  that  the  employers'  liability  act  was  a  peach,  because  they  were  com- 
pelled to  look  after  and  care  for  those  that  were  maimed  in  their  machinery. 
But  outside  of  that  they  haven't  voluntarily  said  that  they  ever  done  anything 
voluntarily.  Perhaps  one  or  two  of  them  have  taken  the  initiative  in  the  matter, 
and  some  good  can  conie  to  those  who  are  without  organization. 

But  this  gentleman  says  that  this  Employing  Printers'  Trades  Alliance  has 
not  had  a  meeting  for  three  years.  I  have  here,  and  I  am  going  to  submit  tor 
the  benefit  of  the  commission,  the  following  [reading] : 

"AUGUST  19,  1914. 

"  The  undersigned  employing  printers  of  Los  Angeles  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  campaign  literature  and  printing  matter  distributed  by  you 
as  a  candidate  for  public  office  carries  the  union  label,  indicating  that  you  be- 
lieve in  the  principles  of  the  closed  shop,  which  if  in  full  effect  would  deprive 
the  independent  American  workingman  of  the  right  to  earn  an  honest  living. 

"  We  desire  to  bring  this  fact  to  your  notice,  in  order  that  you  may  know 
that  such  principles  are  not  in  accord  with  those  of  most  right-thinking  Ameri- 
can citizens. 
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"  Wo  fool  that  if  the  idea  of  the  closed  shop  is  in  accord  with  your  political 

you  are  not  a  safe  candidate  for  a  public  position." 

Xow.  Mr.  President,  this  is  in  full  contrast,  in  my  estimation,  to  those  men 
that  come  up  here  and  tell  you  that  they  are  afraid  of  the  boycott,  and  that  the 
!•<>.. vott  is  the  great  instrument  of  organized  labor.    And  we  have  had  an  inti- 
•  ii  that  there  was  something  in  the  merchants  and  manufacturers1  associa- 
tion in  the  nature  of  a  peaceful  boycott.     And  I  want  to  submit  that  if  you  as 
individuals  were  a  candidate  before  the  people  here  for  their  suffrage,  that  if 
this  is;  not  a  threat  or  a  boycott — "  you  are  not  a  safe  candidate  for  a  public  po- 
" — and  this  is  signed,  it  is  printed  here,  that  the  printing  industry  has 
1  this  up. 
Now.  there  is  no  secretary  having  his  signature  to  this  document,  but  it  says 

issued  at   the  "Office   of  the  secretary,   303   East   Fourth   Street,   Los 
leg»» 

303  East  Fourth  Street  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  George  Rice  &  Sons  (Inc.) 
printing  establishment. 

I  will  submit  that  [handing  document  to  the  chairman]. 

(The  paper  so  presented  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

There  is  just  one  other  point  I  want  to  make,  and  that  is  that  the  gentleman 
1  in  •(•••ding  me  spoke  about  the  pressmen's  union  affiliating  with  the  typograph- 
ical union  in  the  eight-hour  fight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  is  not  the  case.  And  I  want  to  say  this  to  you  in  fair- 
nixs:  In  1902  the  International  Typographical  Union  notified  its  employers 
that  in  190G  they  were  going  to  inaugurate  the  general  eight-hour  workday. 
In  other  words,  we  gave  the  employing  printers  of  this  country  four  years' 
notice  that  we  wore  going  to  inaugurate  a  shorter  workday,  in  order  that  they 
might  make  contracts,  and  in  order  that,  there  could  be  no  controversy  from 
that  score,  and  in  order  to  be  fair. 

Xow,  what  was  tlio  result?  It  caused — instead  of  meeting  with  us  in  any 
spirit  at  all,  conciliatory  or  otherwise,  it  cost  the  typographical  union  some 
>.<MM)  and  about  throe  yours'  lighting  to  get  the  eight-hour  proposition.  I 
am  not  saying  what  it  cost  the  employers,  but  I  know  of  one  or  two  firm- 
]H'ci;;lly  the  F>uttoriolc  Pattern  Co.  of  Xow  York  City,  that  went  bankrupt  in 
trying  to  introduce — or  to  maintain  the  nine-hour  proposition.  And  after  that 
thro*'  yo.-irs'  tight  when  the  local  union — or  the  international  union  had  won  its 
bat  UP,  the  United  Typothetsp  of  America  discovered  that  the  leakage  in  the 
composing  room  was  not  over  the  workday  at  all,  or  the  printers.  And  sineo 
that  time  they  have  established,  or  are  trying  to  establish,  the  cost  congress  and 
systems.  They  are  trying  to  arrive  at  what  is  the  matter  with  the  front 
office,  instead  of  monkeying  so  much  with  the  printers. 

Xow.  among  other  things,  lie  said  that  the  printing  pressmen's  union  was  in 
cahoots  and  sympathized  with  the  International  Ty pogr aphical  Union.  That 
statement  is  an  error  from  the  fact  that  immediately  preceding  our  convention 
jit  Toronto  in  190;"* — and  at  that  tiiisp  s.-sne  of  the  various  unions  were  engaged 
in  the  shorter  workday  battle.  I  believe — the  employing  printers  thought  that 
»re  so  easy  that  they  starved  the  fight  probably  a  little  ahead  of  time. 
They  didn't  wait  for  1906  to  come.  So  they  locked  out  some  of  our  members. 
And  we  met  in  August.  10or».  and  naturally  the  nine-hour  fight  was  very  promi- 
nent before  that  convention.  Following  that  convention  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen's  Union  met  at  Xiagara  Falls.  Mr.  Higgins  was  president  of 
it  at  that  time.  And  at  that  convention,  in  order  to  defeat  the  shorter  workday 
on  the  part  of  the  printers,  the  International  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  signed 
a  nine-hour  agreement  with  the  United  Typothetse  of  America.  And  that,  so  far 
as  Los  AiiLfi  !os  was  concerned,  the  printing  pressmen — this  I  may  say.  that  this 
iiont  did  not  extend  to  Los  Angeles,  because  the  printing  pressmen's  union 
did  not  have  any  agreement  whatever  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in  1906,  and 
consequently  it  did  not  apply. 

But  I  don't  want  the  commission  nor  anybody  within  my  hearing  to  be  de- 
ceived in  saying  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  sympathetic  strike  with  the 
International  Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  for  they  made  an  agreement  for  a 
nine-hour  day  in  order  to  defeat  the  eight-hour  proposition  of  the  printers. 

1  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  covers,  in  the  main,  all  that  I  care  to  say,  u. 
you  desire  to  ask  some  questions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  few.  How  many  strikes  during  the 
last  year  which  you  have  mentioned  involved  wages  and  hours,  or  both,  if  vou 
know? 
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Mr.  DENNETT.  That  I  could  not:  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  took  my  infor- 
mation directly  from  the  offices'  reports,  and  it  has  so  far  escaped  from  my  recol- 
lection that  I  would  be  unable  to  say,  but  the  information  can  be*  easily 
obtained. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then  yon  don't  know;  that  follows  that  you  don't  know 
how  many  were  over  the  demand  for  a  closed-shop  agreement? 

Mr.  DENNETT.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  speaking  of  arbitration,  following  what  you  said  about 
arbitration,  would  you  be.  willing  to  arbitrate  the  question  of  the  closed  shop; 
that  is,  whether  you  would  have  the  closed  shop  or  not? 

Mr.  DENNETT.  I  would  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.     Thank  you,  Mr.  Dennett. 

Commissioner  WEIN STOCK.  One  moment. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Oh,  excuse  me.  Commissioner  Weinstock  has  some  ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  gather  from  your  statement,  Mr.  Dennett,  that 
your  attitude  is  that  both  the  employer  and  the  worker  is  benefited  by  unionism 
and  by  the  closed  shop  in  the  typographical  union? 

Mr.'  DENNETT.  Positively. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  rt  is  an  actual  advantage. 

Mr.  DENNETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Not  a  technical  advantage.  Have  you  read  the 
supplemental  statement  prepared  by  Gen.  Otis  for  this  commission  and  pub- 
lished in  yesterday's  Times? 

Mr.  DENNETT.  I  have  not. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  briefly,  it  is  this ;  I  have  summarized  it  here. 

His  statement  is  that  it  costs  the  Times  $1.25  a  column ;  that  it  costs  a  union 
newspaper  office  $1.60  a  column;  that  is,  it  costs  the  union  newspaper  ollice  US 
per  cent  more  than  it  costs  the  Times ;  that  the  earnings,  the  average  earnings 
in  the  union  office  per  man  was  $34.75  for  composing ;  in  the  Times  office  $36.80 
a  week.  Therefore,  that  the  men  in  his  service  earn  6  per  cent  more  than  do  the 
men  in  the  union  shop,  and  the  cost  to  the  paper  is  28  per  cent  less. 

Now,  what  inducement,  then,  could  you  offer  a  paper  such  as  the  Times  to 
unionize  its  shop,  and  point  out  where  it  would  be  mutually  advantageous  to 
the  employer  and  to  the  worker? 

Mr.  DENNETT.  Well,  Mr.  Weinstock,  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
point  out  to  a  man  the  desirability  of  accepting  union  conditions,  when  he 
profits,  as  he  says,  by  taking  advantage  of  conditions  which  the  unions  have 
made  in  order  to  benefit  himself.  In  other  words,  I  maintain  this,  that  while 
Mr.  Otis  may  claim  and  may  prove  that  he  pays  as  much  money  for  his  product, 
and  is  free  from  the  union,  I  yet  maintain  that  he  pays  those  wages  not  to  the 
union  members,  but  by  the  force  of  the  union  being  in  this  community ;  that  the 
trade-union  in  all  cases  establishes  the  wages,  and  that  Mr.  Otis  nor  none  of 
these  nonunion  employers  would  pay  half  the  salaries  they  are  paying  now  if 
you  would  take  and  wipe  the  typographical  union  off  the  map. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Granting  that  to  be  so,  Mr.  Dennett,  would  not  the 
fact  still  remain  that  if  the  Times  was  to  become  unionized  and  adopt  the  union 
scale  and  union  conditions  and  union  working  hours  that  it  would  cost  the 
paper  28  per  cent  more  than  it  does,  and  the  men  would  be  earning  6  per  cent 
less? 

Mr.  DENNETT.  I  believe  in  certain  instances  it  would  cost  him  considerably 
more  for  this  reason :  Mr.  Otis  said  that  they  have  a  system  there  that  if  a 
man  is  on  the  waiting  list,  we  will  say,  and  he  is  hired  and  there  is  an  hour's 
work  there,  at  the  end  of  the  hour  the  foreman  sends  him  home,  and  he  is 
paid  for  an  hour  or  two  hours  or  three  hours,  as  the  case  may  be;  while  in 
the  union  shop  if  a  man  pulls  off  his  coat  and  goes  to  work  he  is  supposed  to 
get  a  day's  work  and  a  clay's  pay  for  it.  And  it  is  quite  natural  to  say,  but  it 
is  not  fair,  even,  to  arrive  at  a  case  that  is  considering  humanity,  considering 
progress,  considering  wages — you  would  not  consider  this  a  fair  proposition 
in  arriving  at  a  scale  proposition. 

For  instance,  I  am  an  employer,  and  I  have  500  men.  I  employ  500  men  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  I  have  got  500  men  standing  there,  and  there  is  500 
hours'  work.  I  say  to  the  men,  "  Pull  off  your  coats  and  get  to  work."  And  you 
work  for  an  hour,  and  the  time  is  up.  and  they  have  got  maybe  three  or  four 
men  to  work  the  eight  hours.  Now,  is  that  a  fair  proposition? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  as  I  understand  it — 
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Mr.  DENNETT.  I  am  talking  of  Mr.  Otis's  viewpoint.  Is  that  a  fair  basis;  on 
which  to  figure  the  average  wage  or  the  average  conditions  in  a  community 
or  in  an  office? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  now.  let  us  see  if  we  understand  that.  Mr. 
Dennett.  You  point  out  that  under  the  Times  system  the  worker  is  placed 
at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  DENNETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  That  if  he  works  only  an  hour,  he  is  paid  for  only 
an  hour,  whereas  in  the  union  shop  if  he  worked  for  an  hour  he  would  be  paid 
for  a  day  or  a  half  day? 

Mr.  DENNETT.  No,  no;  I  don't  maintain  that.  I  do  maintain  this,  that  under 
union  conditions  in  the  shop  it  is  up  to  the  employer  to  furnish  a  day's  work 
for  the  men. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Would  they  hire  the  man? 

Mr.  DENNETT.  They  don't  hire  him. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  They  don't  hire  him? 

Mr.  DENNETT.  No. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  If  you  have  a  system  in  operation  that -is  of  dis- 
advantage to  the  worker,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  average  earnings  are 
greater  than  those  which  prevail  in  the  union  shop. 

Mr.  DENNETT.  Well,  Mr.  Weinstock,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  during 
my  :'>.",  years'  experience  as  a  printer — I  have  had  charge  of  two  different  com- 
posing rooms.  For  instance,  I  was  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Sentinel,  and  we  had  some  hundred  or  more  expert  workmen  at  that 
time.  And  so  far  as  this  basis  of  figures  is  concerned,  it  was  well  said  yester- 
day that  figures  will  lie  and  liars  will  figure. 

Now.  for  instance,  I  can  take  any  pay  roll  based  on  a  piece  system,  and  I 
can  bring  you  any  results  that  you  want.  It  is  an  impossibility  from  my  abso- 
lute experience,  and  I  have  worked  on  piece,  and  I  have  worked  on  time,  ami 
I  have  hired  men  and  I  have  run  pay  rolls  that  run  into  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  a  year,  and  I  could  give  you  any  kind  of  a  figure  you  want.  I  can 
furnish  the  front  office  any  kind  of  figures  they  want,  on  any  basis  they  want 
on  a  piece  system. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  You  say.  Mr.  Dennett,  that  you  have  not  read  the 
supplemental  report? 

Mr.  DENNETT.  I  have  not.     I  don't  take  the  Times. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  Well,  now,  for  the  information  of  this  commission 
will  you  get  that  copy  and  analyze  it.  and.  if  you  find  any  errors  in  it  or  figures 
that  in  your  judgment  are  not  correct,  send  this  commission  a  written  report 
pointing  out  the  inaccuracies  or  incorrectness  of  the  statement  as  published 
in  the  Times? 

Mr.  DENNETT.  Well,  Mr.  Weins'ock.  T  <hall  be  delighted  to  give  the  com- 
mission any  information  that  I  have,  and  any  experience  that  I  can  to  help  the 
commission  in  any  way;  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Chairman  WAI  SIT.  I  \\Nli  you  would. 

Mr.  DENNETT.  I  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  that  manner. 

irman  WAI.SII.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  an  explanation  now  such  as  you 
have  made  briefly  to  Mr.  \\Vinstork.  ihat  is  as  to  the  efforts  of  the  unions'  to 
that  extent,  and  o>pe<-ially  on  the  so-called  seasonal  employment  question; 
that  is,  if  a  man  starts  do  they  continue  him  throughout  the  day,  which  might 
answer  certain  figures  presented  in  a  certain  way?  Now,  this  statement,  I 
-haven't  seen  it.  It  is  addressed  to  me.  but  I  haven't  seen  it. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  Published  in  yesterday's  paper. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  didn't  read  it  in  the  Times,  but  Mr.  Weinstock  tells  me 
it  was  a  very  comprehensive  statement  from  Gen.  Otis.  And  I  think  that  for 
our  enlightenment  it  should  be  analyzed.  For  instance,  I  didn't  have  in  mind 
that  point  you  have  spoken  of,  that  is  all. 

Commissioner  CAKKETSON.  Let  me  just  add  one  thing  to  that:  Determine,  if 
you  can.  Mr.  Dennett,  whether  in  making  up  the  averages,  it  was  made  wholly 
from  full  week's  work,  or  whether  this  class  of  men  that  is  worked  an  hour  and 
paid  for  an  hour  or  a  half  a  day,  enters  into  that  making  up  of  the  average? 

Mr.  DENNETT.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  very  material. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  the  number  of  men  who  are  working  on  piece- 
work as  against  the  number  of  men  who  are  not  working  on  piecework,  the 
percentage  of  men. 
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Mr.  DENNETT.  I  haven't  any  means,  and  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Otis  would  give 
me  any  information  that  was  not  contained  in.  a  public  document.  Is  that 
included  in  this  document? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  read  it  analytically.  I 
just  took  off  the  summary  of  the  results. 

Mr.  DENNET.  If  it  is  in  that  document  or  obtainable,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

But  I  want  to  say  this,  as  far  as  the  typographical  union  is  concerned,  in  Los 
Angeles  we  work  on  the  time  basis  exclusively;  we  haven't  any  piece  system 
here  in  the  city.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I  think  there  is  but  a  handful  of 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  typographical 
union  that  we  have  the  piece  system  in. 

And  then  here  is  another  feature  in  connection  with  that,  as  I  tell  you.  and  it 
is  the  absolute  truth,  that  every  piece  town  in  the  country,  every  office,  i 
little  different  system  of  working  their  piecework  and  arriving  at  how  much  a 
man  sets. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  an  illustration:  In  Salt  Lake  City,  for  instance,  we  have 
the  piece  scale.  Well,  it  provides  that  a  man  gets  his  leads  and  his  heads,  sub- 
headings, so  many  leads — all  the  leaded  matter — and  that  is  passed  in  his  a 
urement  of  his  type.  While  lie  may  have,  say,  65,000  ems  to  his  credit  on  a 
night's  work,  perhaps  in  cold  type  he  will  have  set,  according  to  what  we  term 
solid  measurement,  but  40,000. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  this  one  question  before 
it  gets  away. 

Mr.  DENNETT.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  asked  Mr.  Rice  and  he  said  Mr.  Otis  employed 
union  men  in  his  job  office,  and  did  not  in  his  newspaper  department.  Do  they 
employ  union  men  in  the  job  department? 

Mr.  DENNETT.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  not  printers.     They  may  have  a  ]. 
man  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  so  far  as  I  know  they  haven't  any  union 
printers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.     Thank  you,  Mr.  Dennett. 

Call  Mr.  Baker,  please. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  FRED  L.   BAKER— Recalled. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Baker,  the  commission  requested  some  additional 
information  from  you,  and  I  understand  you  are  good  enough  to  give  it  in  pe 

Mr.  BAKEK.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  You  asked  for  our  pay  roll  of  1886.  I  find  we  have  not  our  time 
books,  and  I  can  only  state  from  memory  as  I  did  the  day  before. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  ask  you  again  to  pitch  your  voice  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, please. 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  1886  we  were  paying  our  mechanics  $3.50  a  day  for  10  hours. 
I  think  the  foreman  got  50  cents  a  day  extra.  And  we  were  paying  some  of  our 
laborers  as  low  as  18  cents,  and  22£,  and  25.  Just  before  the  strike  we  were 
paying,  as  I  said,  three  and  a  half  for  10  hours.  We  started  our  shop  then,  and 
rail  9  hours  and  paid  at  the  same  rate  per  hour  that  they  were  getting  at  10. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  is  that?    I  didu't  catch  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  were  paying  the  same  rate  prior — that  is,  for  10  hours 
we  were  paying  35  cents  per  hour  after  the  strike,  on  the  basis  that  the  men 
told  us  that  they  would  do  as  much  work  in  9  hours  as  they  did  in  10.  Some 
of  the  union  men  went  back  to  work,  and  we  filled  our  shop  up  completely 
with  other  men,  and  we  gradually  raised  wages  until  they  were  receiving  the 
same  as  they  did  before  the  strike,  on  the  basis  that  they  did  make  good  on 
the  quantity  of  work  that  they  were  turning  out.  This  relates  particularly  to 
the  foundry. 

You  asked  me  also  to  figure  how  many  men  owned  their  own  homes.  To-day 
work  is  very  quiet,  and  we  have  fewer  on  the  pay  roll  than  any  time  before. 
covering  a  period  of  the  last  15  years,  I  should  judge.  We  have  11)0.  and  a 
portion  of  those  are  out  of  the  city,  so  I  was  unable  to  obtain  the  exact  num- 
ber. But  I  find  in  our  shop  to-day,  of  those  that  are  in  Los  Angeles,  we  have 
34  who  own  their  own  homes  outright :  26  are  paying  for  their  homes  on  the 
installment  plan ;  1  owning  a  lot  contemplates  building ;  9  buying  lots  on  the 
installment  plan,  preparing  to  build  later. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  say  you  have  190  employees? 

Mr.  BAKER.  One  hundred  and  ninety  to-day. 
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Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  One  hundred  and  ninety? 

Mr.  BAKER.  One  hundred  and  ninety ;  yes. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  And  that  is  the  lowest  that  you  have  had  in  17 
years? 

llr.  BAKEB.  I  think  17  years;  yes,  sir.  During  the  strike  of  1886  we  had  185 
men. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  May  we  ask  about  what  number  of  men  did  you 
employ  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year? 

Mr.  BAKEB.  That  will  show  by  the  pay  roll.  I  will  get  to  that  in  just  a 
moment.  It  was  stated  by  some  of  the  witnesses  here  that  they  went  to  the 
Alexandria  Hotel  with  a  view  of  showing  the  Alexandria  people  that  they 
could  save  them  money  in  erecting  the  steel  on  that  building.  We  would  not 
be  able  to  erect  it  on  time.  I  simply  want  to  submit  these  figures  and  actual 
facts  on  that  particular  job,  because  it  was  brought  up,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  do  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  go  ahead. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Our  contract  provided  that  we  should  start  work  on  or  before 
July  1,  1910,  and  finish  November  1.  We  started  July  0  in  place  of  the  1st.  We 
v\ -ore  tied  up  almost  to  a  standstill  two  weeks  of  this  time  by  the  strike,  and 
finished  October  31.  We  had  the  contract  done  November  1.  We  had  an  acci- 
dent on  that  building.  One  of  the  men  dropped  a  cable  and  it  tipped  a  stiff 
leg  over  and  killed  one  of  the  workmen. 

Xow,  this  contract  amounted  to  $185.214.23.  It  was  done  on  a  ton  basis  of 
$00.20  per  ton.  It  was  staled  that  we  were  agents  for  the  American  Bridge  ('<>. 
That  is  not  true.  We  purchase  of  them  when  they  can  fabricate  the  material 
for  us  cheaper  than  we  can  do  it  in  our  own  shop,  or  purchase  elsewhere  when 
wo  are  too  busy  in  our  own  shop.  We  paid  them  for  that  material  $60.50 
f.  o.  b.  cars  Los  Angeles.  s«»  you  can  see  that  gives  a  little  over  $9  a.  ton 
for  the  erection  and  for  our  profit. 

I  might  submit  here  a  detailed  list  kept  of  our  cost  sheet  from  our  cost 
department  that  goes  to  our  auditor,  whereby  their  gross  profit — he  will  deduct 
administrative  expenses,  expense  and  other  items.  At  the  bottom  here  you 
will  notice  at  that  time  we  carried  our  own  insurance,  and  on  that  we  allowed 
#071.  the  percentage  of  it  figured  out  necessary.  That  job  gave  a  gross  profit 
of  $2,752.16,  or  $1.04  per  ton.  Out  of  this  $2,752  we  had  to  deduct  our  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  our  accidents  which  we  paid,  as  from  this  sheet 
here  I  have  submitted,  $5,810.85.  That  does  not  show  a  very  profitable  job. 
And  we  erected  that  job  as  cheap  as  it  could  be  erected  by  anybody,  of  that 
character  of  a  job. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  You  will  submit  those  figures? 

Mr.  P.  A  K  Kit.   '> 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  You  submit  those  figures  in  answer  to  what  state- 
ment that  was  made  here? 

Mr.  P.AKKK.  Yes.    Those  figures  were  exact  copies  of  the  figures. 

Commissioner  WKI. \S-HH  K.  What  was  the  statement? 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  statement  was  made  that  union  officials  went  to  the 
Alexandria  people  and  showed  how  under  union  conditions  they  could  put  in 
the  sreel  work  for  a  good  deal  less  ihan  what  it  was  being  done  here,  the  in- 
ference being  that  the  organization  was  insisting  the  Alexandria  people  not 
to  have  it  done  by  that  means.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Baker  is  answer- 
ing showing  the  figures.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  figure  was  $185,214.23? 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  bid  upon  the  ton  basis. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Aggregating  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  and  odd  one 
hundred  and  eighty-odd ;  cost,  $182.402.07. 

Commissioner  WI:IXSTO<  K.  And  the  siatement  was  made  here,  vou  sav  bv 
the  union  representative,  that  they  could  put  that  work  in 

Mr.  BAKER.  After  we  had  the  contract  signed,  the  steel  on  the  road,  the  union 
representative,  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Jolmnnsen.  \vent  to  the  offices  of  the  Alexan- 
dria Hotel  Co. ;  the  Billicke-Rowan  Fireproof  Building  Co.  was  putting  up  the 
building.  The  witness  stated  here  on  the  stand  that  he  showed  them  where 
they  could  save  $125,000  if  they  would  let  them  furnish  the  labor. 

Commissioner  WKINSTOCK.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars? 
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Mr.  BAKER.  No;  of  the  entire  contract  on  the  building. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  I  remember,  Mr. — the  representative,  the  secretary,  I  think, 
Mr.  Goodwin,  stated  that  they  thought  they  could  save  .$20.000  on  the  steel. 
The  total  labor  here  on  the  sice!  is  a  pood  deal  less  than  that,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  they  can  save  it  out  of  that.  Take  $10  a  ton,  for  instance;  on  the 
2,677  tons,  ,$26,000.  if  they  took  all  the  profit  and  the  erection.  I  submit  the 
pay  roll  here  just  before  the  strike  of  1910.  I  just  took  one  week  and  copied  it. 
1  have  omitted  the  men's  names,  although  each  line  represents  the  name  and  the 
hours  he  worked  that  week  and  the  pay  he  got.  We  had  363  men  and  the  pay 
roll  $5,677.75.  Taking  the  average  wage  earnings  for  the  men  per  week, 
£15.05;  the  shopmen,  ,$14;  and  the  office,  $27.30.  And  we  have  a  list  here  show- 
ing the  number  of  men  at  each,  per  hour  and  by  the  week,  the  different  rates 
tli at  they  get,  so  that  a  comparison  can  be  made.  The  drafting  room,  clerical, 
and  the  men  in  the  office  by  the  month,  the  different  wages  paid ;  and  the 
overtime;  at  what  rate  allowed,  and  so  forth.  The  next  pay  roll  is  three 
months  after  the  strike.  Up  to  the  strike,  you  see.  we  had  363 ;  then  it  dropped 
down  to  317,  296,  and  on  down  to  the  low,  June  25,  of  204  men.  I  stated  here 
that  our  men  went  down  to  100 ;  it  was  204. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Two  hundred  and  four  last  year? 

'Mr.  BAKER.  Two  hundred  and  four.  I  said  in  my  statement  I  thought  all 
there  were  were  about  100 ;  but  the  actual  figures  show  there  were  204. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Is  that  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  during  the  strike  of  1910. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Oh,  1910. 

Mr.  BAKER.  July  3  we  had  244;  July  10,  269;  July  17,  262;  July  24,  287; 
July  31,  294;  and  so  on  until,  September  25,  we  ran  down  to  the  usual  num- 
ber, 352.  The  average  for  the  week  was  1,681,  1.481.  and  29  for  the  office.  This 
pay  roll  is  picked  out  by  a  week  during  the  progress  of  the  Alexandria  erection 
of  that  building,  so  that  the  wages  we  paid  there  and  all  might  be — that  week 
•we  had  383  men ;  average  wage  per  man  per  week  in  the  shop  and  all  during 
the  entire  pay  roll  was  $20.23,  315  men  in  the  shop,  $1.825  pay,  office  $29.92.  It 
shows  here  the  number  of  men  at  different  rates.  This  pay  roll  ending  week 
September  6,  1914,  shows  average  wage  of  $20.04  per  week  and  $32.23  for  the 
office.  I  think  that  covers  that. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Will  you  give  the  number  of  employees  a  year 
ago,  Mr.  Baker,  if  you  have  it? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  see.  This  week  ending  1014.  week  ending  August  19, 
1914,  we  have  383  men. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-three  as  against  one 
hundred  and  ninety  now? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Reduction  of  one-half? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Just  about. 

Commissioner  WETNSTOCK.  To  what  is  that  attributed? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No  work  ahead. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  A  general  depression? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No  building  going  on  in  our  line,  to  speak  of. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Has  nothing  to  do  with  labor  conditions? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Oh,  no ;  it  is  a  matter  of  lack  of  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  on  this  Monday,  September  14,  1914,  an 
adjournment  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTEB  RECESS — 2  P.  M. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment.     Present  as  before. 

Acting  Chairman  COMMONS.  The  commission  will  come  tt>  order. 

Is  Mr.  Francis  present? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  J.  H.  FRANCIS. 

Acting  Chairman  COMMONS.  Mr.  Francis,  will  you  give  ns  your  name? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  J.  H.  Francis. 

Acting  Chairman  COMMONS.  And  your  position? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  Superintendent  of  schools. 

Acting  Chairman  COMMONS.  How7  long  have  you  been  superintendent? 
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Mr.  FRANCIS.  Four  years. 

Acting  Chairman  COMMONS.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
schools? 

Mr.  FKANCIS.  Since  1896 — 18  years. 

Acting  Chairman  COMMONS.  You  have  been  furnished  with  a  memorandum  of 
the  topics  you  were  to  be  questioned  on? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Acting  Chairman  COMMONS.  Are  they  in  such  shape  you  could  take  them  up  in 
your  own  way? 

Mr.  FKANCTS.  I  think  so. 

Acting  Chairman  COMMONS.  Will  you  do  so,  then? 

Mr.  FKANTIS.  The  first  one  is,  "State  briefly  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
educational  facilities  of  the  Los  Angeles  public  schools,  particularly  as  regards 
the  districts  in  which  the  workers  live."  The  Los  Angeles  schools  cover  about 
14  years  of  work,  not  including  the  kindergarten.  With  the  kindergarten  it 
makes  it  15  or  15.'..  With  the  exception  of  one  smaller  town,  Los  Angeles  has 
the.  only  kindergartens  in  the  State  which  are  supported  entirely  by  city  funds, 
receiving  no  aid  from  the  State. 

The  next  division  is  the  elementary  school,  covering  six  years  of  work.  Some 
of  the  elementary  schools  cover  eight  years  of  work  and  are  then  classed  as 
intermediate  schools.  The  intermediate  schools  are  largely  a  Los  Angeles  insti- 
tution at.  the  p resent  time.  Other  cities  have  similar  schools,  but  they  are  not 
so  fully  developed. 

The  next  division  is  the  high  school,  running  through  the  regular  high-school 
course  up  to  and  including  the  twelfth  year.  Two  additional  years  are  given  ia 
several  of  our  high  schools,  and  these  schools  are  known  as  junior  colleges. 

In  the  elemental  schools,  in  addition  to  the  regularly  established  work,  the 
iicademic.  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  our  city  has  very  largely 
•  VvHoped  music  and  art.  all  branches  of  handwork,  school  gardens,  and  school 
playgrounds. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  regular  school  organization,  including  the  larger 
number  of  pupils,  is  supplemented  by  the  special  school.  These  are  for  the  boys 
who  have  fallen  out  .of  step  in  the  regular  organization,  or  who  are  not  exactly 
in  harmony  with  the  established  order  of  school  work,  the  boys  who  prefer  to  go  to 
the  circus,  swimming,  or  to  do  other  things  rather  than  go  to  school.  It  has  been 
deemed  wise  to  gather  tiiese  boys  up  and  put  them  in  the  special  schools.  There 
are  seven  or  more  of  these  schools  in  Los  Angeles.  Kadi  of  these  schools  is  under 
the  "-barge  of  a  young  man  who  has  not  forgotten  that  he,  too,  was  once  a  "bad 
boy  "  at  school.  '  These  pupils  are  treated  a  little  differently  from  the  pupils  en- 
rolled in  a  regular  school,  and  so  really  seem  to  like  to  go  to  school. 

Then  there  is  the  ungraded  room.  This  is  for  the  child  irregular  in  school 
work,  who  may  be  ahead  of  the  class  in  some  studies  and  behind  in  others.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  80  of  these  ungraded  rooms  in  the  city  and  the  number 
increases  each  year.  In  these  rooms  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  progress  as  rapidly 
as  he  may  in  any  subject,  and  he  is  helped  and  encouraged  to  bring  up  those 
studies  in  which  he  is  behind.  These  ungraded  rooms  are  approaching  the  real 
school,  according  to  my  theory  of  education,  more  nearly  than  the  regular 
schools, 

Los  Angel es  has  a  school  for  mental  defectives  and  one  for  the  deaf. 

We  also  have  night  elementary  and  high  schools.  Night  schools  in  this  city 
have  developed  very  rapidly  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  elementary  night  schools  have  a  wide  range  of  subjects  for  the  student  to 
choose  from.  The  courses  for  girls  include  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  music, 
and,  in  addition,  the  regular  academic  subjects,  such  as  reading,  writing,  cipher- 
ing, and  spelling. 

For  the  foreigner  they  include  language  work,  studies  in  citizenship,  commer- 
cial work,  public  speaking,  etc. 

In  connection  with  these  night  schools,  within  the  last,  few  years,  we  have 
development  what  is  known  as  the  "  social  center  "  or  the  "  civic  center." 

Section  1,  Article  VIII,  of  the  school  law  of  California  states  the  people  of 
a  school  district  may  meet  in  the  school  buildings  "  and  discuss,  as  they  may 
desire,  any  and  all  subjects  and  questions  which  in  their  judgment  may  apper- 
tain to  the  educational,  political,  artistic,  and  moral  interests  of  the  citizens  of 
the  respective  communities,"  provided  they  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
business  of  the  schools. 

In  all  the  civic  centers  these  schools  have  done  good  work;  some  more  striking 
than  others. 
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In  connection  with  many  of  the  elementary  schools,  school  gardens  have 
been  developed. 

Last  year  something  like  40,000  boys  and  girls  came  under  the  influence  of 
school  gardens  in  our  city,  and  something  like  12,000  home  gardens  was  the 
outgrowth  of  the  school  gardens. 

Los  Angeles  has  what  is  known  as  the  extension  school.  There  were  some 
60  of  these  last  year,  I  think.  Those  are  schools  open  before  and  after  the  regu- 
lar sessions,  in  cooking  and  sewing,  where  boys  and  girls  may  spend  their 
leisure  time;  these  schools  are  open  on  Saturday  forenoon  as  well.  Then,  we 
have  the  vacation  school,  which  is  of  recent  development.  During  six  weeks 
of  the  summer,  about  15  of  these  vacation  schools  were  open. 

They  seem  to  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  if  we  could  offer  vacation 
schools  in  all  cities  they  would  be  taken  advantage  of  by  75  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  girls,  children  who  remain  in  the  city  during  these  weeks  in  the 
summer  and  have  no  other  employment.  To  my  mind  these  schools  are  good, 
and  the  longer  school  year  does  not  overwork  those  in  attendance. 

There  is  an  elementary  school  which  has  been  developed  here  that  is  some- 
what peculiar  to  Los  Angeles.  We  call  it  the  neighborhood  school.  I  don't 
kr^ow  that  this  is  the  best  name  that  could  be  applied  to  it,  but  that  is  what 
we  have  called  it.  This  school  is  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  to  fit  into  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood.  A  brief  description  of  a 
neighborhood  school  may  illustrate  my  meaning.  Let  us  take  a  school  in  a 
section  of  the  city  largely  populated  by  foreigners — in  the  so-called  poorer 
section  of  the  city.  By  the  "  poorer  "  section  we  mean,  of  course,  financially 
poorer.  Here  we  find  a  day  nursery  where  the  older  sister  or  brother  may 
bring  the  baby  and  put  him  in  charge  of  a  nurse  employed  by  the  board  of 
education.  The  baby  is  fed  during  the  day. 

The  building  is  equipped  for  its  needs,  with  sleeping  apartments,  bathroom, 
playroom,  dining  room,  small  kitchen,  and  playground. 

Through  the  initiative  of  some  of  the  women's  clubs  of  the  city  these  schools 
were  organized.  Their  need  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  older  children  were 
compelled  by  law  to  go  to  school,  and  by  force  of  circumstances  compelled  to 
stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  smaller  children,  both  father  and  mother 
being  away  from  home  at  work.  To  overcome  the  difficulty,  we  are  taking  care 
of  the  little  folks  at  the  school.  There  are  four  or  five  of  these  day  nurseries  in 
the  city. 

The  neighborhood  school  has  a  warm  penny  lunch.  Here  the  child  may  get 
a  warm  lunch  for  a  penny,  if  he  has  the  penny.  A  charge  is  made  to  relieve  the 
feeling  that  he  may  have  that  he  has  not  paid  for  his  lunch.  If  he  does  not , 
have  the  penny,  he  may  have  the  lunch.  During  the  recent  so-called  hard  times 
some  of  the  children  had  no  other  meal  but  the  one  served  at  the  school.  These 
penny  lunches  have  revolutionized  the  school.  To  my  mind  they  have  demon- 
strated that  it  does  not  do  to  send  a  hungry  child  to  school.  I  mean  from  the 
educational  standpoint  alone.  Hunger  is  not  conducive  to  an  appreciation  of 
literature,  music,  or  art  or  anything  else.  From  a  financial  standpoint  also  it 
would  pay  to  see  that  a  child  is  fed  before  he  comes  to  school,  or  after  he  gets 
to  school,  because  it  pays  better  to  feed  him  than  it  does  to  have  him  a  repeater 
in  school — a  failure. 

The  neighborhood  school  has  cooking  and  sewing  moved  down  into  the 
grades.  The  purpose  is  to  teach  the  girls,  who  must  help  their  mothers  at 
home,  the  proper  way  to  meet  and  better  home  conditions,  not  to  get  them  to 
conform  to  the  customs  and  habits  of  other  folks,  but  to  learn  what  they  them- 
selves do  at  home. 

In  one  school  of  the  several  we  have  much  home  furniture  mended  at  the 
schoolhouse  and  returned  to  the  home.  We  also  have  shoe-mending  departments, 
two  of  them  in  charge  of  a  skilled  shoemaker,  teaching  the  boys  how  to  mend 
and  cobble  shoes.  Hundreds  of  pairs  of  shoes  are  mended  each  year  for  the 
home  folks  and  for  the  people  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  school  has  a  weaving  department,  and  it  is  an  educational  delight  to  see 
the  little  folks,  when  they  finish  a  rug,  hurry  home  with  it  to  show  it  to  the  folks 
at  home.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  these  rugs  when  finished  at  school.  Often  they 
are  the  only  bit  of  bright  furnishing  in  the  home.  That  is,  in  the  section  of 
the  city  I  am  speaking  of,  of  course. 

The  neighborhood  school  differs  entirely  from  the  school  you  or  I  used  to 
know.  It  is  permeated  with  work,  and  yet  does  not  seem  to  have  any  work. 
It  is  the  place  where  children  can  live  a  normal,  natural  life,  and  they  are 
living  that  sort  of  life,  and  so  love  to  go  to  school. 
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In  connection  with  one  neighborhood  school  w  have  a  model  cottage.  This 
model  cottage  is  furnished  by  a  woman's  Hub  of  this  city.  In  it  reside  sev- 
eral teachers.  The  work  is  done  by  the  children  of  the  school,  supervised  by 
the  domestic  science  teacher.  In  another  cottage  we  have  hot  and  cold  baths 
for  the  children  in  the  neighborhood.  In  connection  with  this  cottage  we  also 
have1  a  laundry  "ompletely  furnished  for  washing  and  ironing,  which  may  be 
used  by  the  women  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  teachers  in  these  schools  are  doing  a  wonderful  work;  a  work  not 
understood  or  appreciated  by  many  people.  Several  of  the  teachers  visit  each 
home  in  the  district  <»nce  or  many  times  during  the  year.  The  mothers  welcome 
them,  knowing  they  do  not  come  to  spy  out  conditions,  but  are  there  to  serve  ami 
help.  These  teachers  have  taken  th  >  lead  in  the  great  movement  of  bringing  the 
sHiool  and  the  home  together,  making  the  sch.x>l  serve  and  help  in  home 
problems.  Seven  or  eight  neighborhood  schools  are  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment in  Los  Angeles. 

After  the  elementary  schools,  in  some  parts  of  the  city  we  have  the  inter- 
mediate school.  The  intermediate  school  begins  witli  the  seventh  grade  ami  runs 
through  to  the  ninth  grade.  (Jem-rally  speaking,  it  means  the  high  school  moved 
to  the  seventh  grade.  Most  of  the  teachers  in  the  intermediate  schools  have  high- 
school  certificates.  All  of  the  work,  of  course,  is  departmental.  Languages  are 
offered  in  the  seventh  grade  and,  by  the  way,  in  the  fourth  grade  in  some  of  the 
elementary  schools — what  we  call  the  cosmopolitan  school — which  I  forgot  to 
mention. 

Commercial  work  is  offered  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  extra  shop  work, 
extra  mechanical  drawing,  extra  music  and  art  work,  etc. 

The  seventh  grade  in  California  conforms  nit  her  closely  to  adolescence,  and 
if  there  is  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  child  when  he  ought  to  be  brought 
under  this  changed  condition  it  is  at  the  time  of  early  'ice. 

The  biggest  problem  of  the  intermediate  school  is  prevocat  ional.  It  is  not 
vocational:  it  is  prevocalional.  I  mean  by  thai,  il  is  a  place  where  the  boy 
and  the  girl  may  discover  themselves.  That  is  the  greatest  problem  of  all 
education,  to  save  the  American  haphazard  manner  of  Hio«.>ing  a  vocation  in 
life — happening  on  to  it— and  to  substitute  for  il  an  opportunity  for  the  boy 
and  the  girl  to  tind  themselves,  to  discover  their  aptitude.  That  could  not 
be  done  under  the  old  plan,  because  an  elementary  school  running  to  the 
eighth  grade  does  not  have  enough  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils 
in  it  to  diversify  its  cour-> 

Its  courses  are  restricted  and  limited  and  conform  more  or  less  to  the  old 
conception  of  education,  but  if  you  bring  live  hundred  or  a  tho  \enth, 

eighth,  and  ninth  grade  pupils  together,  then  you  can  diversify  the  courses 
of  study.  You  can  improve  the  shops  and  add  to  the  laboratory:  you  can 
offer  many  courses  of  study  where  you  could  offer  but  one  under  the  old 
plan. 

These  schools  have  their  student-body  meetings.  They  have  athletics.  They 
have  their  musical  organizations.  They  have  people  come  to  speak  to  them 
in  the  school  auditorium  from  time  to  time.  They  have  self-government  and 
they  have  all  those  things  that  create  public  spirit  that  is  found  in  the  high 
school.  But  best  of  all.  they  are  saving  the  boy  and  the  girl  to  school  life. 
They  are  holding  more  boys  and  girls  from  the  eighth  to  the  ninth  grade  than 
we  were  able  to  put  into  the  high  school.  They  are  holding  more  boys  and 
girls  from  the  ninth  to  the  tenth  grade  than  the  high  schools  are.  The  high 
schools  now  have  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  but  the  intermediate  schools  send 
more  boys  and  girls  to  the  tenth  grade  of  the  high  schools  than  the  high 
schools  hold  of  their  own  pupils. 

These  schools  will  save  time  as  well,  for  the  child  because  he  may  go  into 
the  high  school  at  least  a  half  year  in  advance  of  the  lime  he  now  enters  high 
school. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  alwmt  the  cost  of  the  int-rmediate  schools. 
It  costs  more  than  the  regular  elementary  school.  This  ought  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  however— and  it  is  not  always  understood — it  costs  more  to  educate 
a  second-grade  child  than  it  does  a  first-grade  child,  and  it  costs  more  to 
educate  a  third-grade  child  than  it  does  a  second-grade  child,  and  it 
more  to  educate  a  fourth-grade  child  than  it  does  a  third-grade  child,  and  so 
en.  The  higher  you  go  the  more  it  costs — just  the  same  as  it  costs  you  more 
for  the  boy  or  girl  as  he  or  she  grows  older.  Therefore,  you  can't  measure  the 
cost  of  the  elementary  scliool  against  the  cost  of  the  intermediate  school  and 
do  it  with  accuracy.  It  is  one  of  those,  cases  when  figures  do  not  always  tell 
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Jill  of  tlie  truth.  It  depends  on  who  is  handling  the  figures.  As  it  costs  more 
to  educate  a  student  in  the  high  school  than  in  the  intermediate  school,  it  costs 
more  to  educate  him  in  the  college  than  it  does  in  the  high  school. 

The  question  is,  whether  a  seventh-grade  boy  or  an  eighth-grade  boy  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  character  of  teacher — a  teacher  with  the  same  qualifications 
that  a  ninth-grade  boy  is.  Our  theory  is  that  he  is.  If  there  is  ever  a  time 
in  his  life  when  he  needs  a  real  teacher,  the  biggest,  best,  deepest,  and  wisest 
he  can  get  it,  it  is  at  a  time  when  he  is  in  early  adolescence  and  all  his  powers 
are  at  work.  He  needs  to  be  guided  to  some  useful  occupation  and  needs 
somebody  to  undertake  the  matter  and  take  hold  of  some  interest  he  has.  That 
is  the  critical  time,  and,  therefore,  the  intermediate  schools  have  been  organ- 
ized for  these  purposes  and  others,  which  need  not  be  mentioned. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  in  the  intermediate  schools  we  have  nature  work  as 
well. 

There  are  no  strictly  trade  schools  in  the  city -school  system.  There  was, 
however,  one  started,  but  it  was  started  under  bad  conditions  and  in  a  section 
of  the  city  into  which  people  didn't  care  to  send  their  children.  Therefore,  it 
has  lingered  rather  long  and  discouragingly,  and  it  is  not  a  real  trade  school. 
Although  it  is  true,  there  is  not  at  this  time  a  distinctly  trade  school  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  there  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  prevocational  work, 
to  start  the  boy  and  girl  in  some  direction  that  will  interest  him  or  her. 

Coming  to  the  high  school,  we  run  through  the  regular  12  years — I  mean 
to  the  twelfth  year — and  within  recent  years  we  have  added  to  the  twelfth 
year  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years.  In  this  we  have  two  purposes.  The 
lirst  is  to  give  to  the  boy  and  girl  going  to  college  two  years'  preparation  at 
home.  That  leaves  but  two  years  for  the  boy  or  girl  at  college.  Some  one 
made  the  suggestion  that  this  was  for  the  rich  man's  son.  It  is  not.  It  is 
more  in  the  .interest  of  the  boy  or  girl  going  to  college.  Two  years  at  college 
is  not  nearly  so  long  as  four  years.  No,  not  half  as  long,  when  you  look  at  it. 
It  will  increase  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  could  not  otherwise  afford 
to  go  to  college.  It  will  increase  that  number  very  largely,  indeed.  It  will 
enable  thousands  of  parents,  who  would  be  otherwise  unable,  to  send  their 
children  off  to  college. 

There  is  another  purpose  in  the  two  additional  years,  and  that  is  for  the 
technical  school  to  do  technical  work.  Eighty  per  cenfof  the  German  engineers 
come  out  of  their  polytechnics,  which  corresponds,  in  time  at  least,  to  this  divi- 
sion of  the  school  work,  closing  the  fourteenth  year. 

Beginning  with  the  seventh  year  the  schools  have  semitechnical  work,  like 
mechanical  drawing,  commercial  art,  and  millinery  work,  and  so  forth,  and  this  is 
carried  through  to  the  fourteenth  year.  Our  city  wrill  have  a  system  of  schools 
that  wTill  offer  the  boy  or  girl  an  opportunity  to  perfect  himself  or  herself -in  the 
vocations,  so  that  they  can  go  out  and  give  an  account  of  themselves  without 
going  to  college.  And  as  that  is  the  larger  number  of  boys  and  girls,  possibly 
that  feature  of  it  is  the  most  important,  according  to  my  theory. 

The  question  has  been  asked  here  as  to  the  vocational  side  of  this  work. 
What  are  we  doing  vocationally?  I  explained  the  foundation  work  in  the 
elementary  schools.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but  that  school  guiding 
will  result  in  leading  thousands  of  our  boys  and  girls  to  the  farm,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  would  make  better  farmers  than  some 
of  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm,  because  they  love  the  farm.  Unless  they  have 
a  chance  to  discover  themselves  to  the  soil,  they  never  will  go  to  the  farm, 
and  there  are  all  kinds  of  opportunities  to  do  farming  right  here  in  Los  Angeles 
city  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  for  the  beautifying  of  the  city. 

In  handwork  the  same  thing  holds. 

The  object  of  this  handwork  is  to  help  the  boys  and' girls  discover  them- 
selves, to  know  what  they  can  do  and  what  they  like  to  do,  to  discover  whether 
they  have  power  in  that  line  or  not.  That  ought  to  be  the  purpose  of  all  ele- 
mentary school  education.  To  my  mind  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  distribute 
the  population  into  the  different  vocations. 

Our  whole  educational  system  has  been  for  the  professional  men,  and  it  has 
turned  too  many  people  away  from  constructive  work.  It  has  helped  many  to 
make  misfits,  to  make  mistakes  in  life's  calling  and  in  life  choosing. 

In  the  high  school  the  following  are  some  of  the  courses  offered  in  vocational 
work :  In  art  work  we  have  courses  in  commercial  art ;  window  dressing ;  show- 
card  writing ;  menu  cards ;  programs,  etc. ;  hand-wrought  metal  work,  making 
bowls  and  trays;  interior  trimmings,  pottery,  etc.;  interior  decorations;  stencil 
designs;  tooled-leather  work;  interior  fixtures;  leather  work;  table  mats,  card 
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cases,  etc.;  and  in  the  pottery  work  we  ha.ve  taken  material  strides.  We  don't 
have  what  we  might  call  ceramics  taught  here  as  an  art,  but  there  is  a  good  field 
for  it,  and  in  time  it  will  develop. 

There  is  another  phase  of  art  that  has  been  taken  up  quite  recently,  and  that 
is  costume  designing.  There  are  hundreds  of  girls  now  going  into  costuming 
designing  for  their  own  benefit,  to  be  sure,  but  some  of  them  for  the  vocational 
benefit.  It  is  rather  interesting  and  not  at  all  strange  to  note  that  many  girls 
who  take  no  interest  at  all  in  mathematics  have  no  taste  for  it — and  that  does 
not  indicate  that  they  are  intellectually  inferior;  I  sometimes  think  it  may 
indicate  the  opposite — but  they  show  a  great  deal  of  intellect  and  power  when  it 
comes  to  costume  designing.  They  know  something  about  a  dress.  They  have 
seen  a  hat  and  been  interested  in  it.  Well,  now,  there  are  the  same  art  possi- 
bilities and  a  great  many  more  probabilities  in  a  girl  designing — starting  with 
something  she  knows. 

Am  I  taking  too  much  time,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  No;  proceed. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  There  is  line  in  it.  There  is  proportion  and  there  is  color. 
There  are  all  the  elements  of  art  in  it.  Besides  that  there  is  interest  in  it. 
And  I  believe?  that  we  are  wasting  lunch  in  this  world  and  in  this  age  by  com- 
pelling children  in  school  to  study  the  thing  in  which  they  are  not  interested 
and  from  which  they  get  no  returns. 

There  is  no  power  in  such  procedure  to  be  gained  by  the  children.  They  are 
driven  through  it.  One  of  the  biggest  things  that  education  has  to  do  is  to  dis- 
cover a  center  of  interest  for  every  child.  That  means  that  the  courses  of  study 
must  be  enlarged  so  that  every  child  will  find  himself  some  place  in  the  courses 
of  study. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  taken  up  work  in  interior  decoration.  The  girls 
]<>ve  that,  too.  Last  year  I  was  shown  an  original  piece  of  work.  A  father  was 
building  an  apartment  house.  His  daughter  in  school  had  designed  all  the  In- 
terior decorations  of  that  apartment  house — all  the  window  curtains,  the  tint- 
ing throughout,  the  carpets,  and  the  furnishings.  She  had  gone  to  the  business 
houses  and  got  the  prices  on  all  of  the  things  she  w:is  going  to  use  in  the  apart- 
ment house.  And  the  apartment  house  was  furnished  according  to  the  girl's 
design,  and  the  figures  came  out  about  right. 

If  you  put  girls  to  figuring  on  something  in  which  they  are  interested,  they 
can  figure  as  well  as  boys.  It  is  (he  difference  in  the  interest. 

In  the  high  schools  for  agricultural  occupations  we  have  the  (lardena  Agri- 
cultural High  School.  Its  facilities  in  the  way  of  land  are  not  as  great  as 
they  should  be.  but  we  hope  to  make  them  better,  lu  this  school  there  is  a 
course  for  the  general  farmer,  a  course  in  truck  gardening,  a  course  in  landscape 
uardeniug,  a  course  for  nurserymen,  a  course  in  animal  husbandry,  a  course  in 
dairy  farming,  a  course  for  poult r\  men.  and  a  course  in  farm  mechanics. 

The  school  is  growing  rapidly.  It  is  laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  outside  of  the  city  so  that  the  carfare  affects  somewhat  its  attendance. 
If  we  could  have  it  within  a  5-cent  fare  limit  it  would  be  a  wonderful  school 
in  a  short  time  with  an  enrollment  of  l.noo  to  L'.om.  possibly,  if  we  could  offer 
them  the  facilities:  In  commercial  work  and  ollice  service,  including  multi- 
graph  operation,  adding  machines,  tiling  clerk,  billing  clerk,  office  assistant, 
(•fiice  manager,  accountant,  auditor,  bookkeeper,  cashier,  stenographer,  reporter, 
private  secretary,  shipping  clerk,  receiving  clerk,  office  manager,  post-office 
employee,  civil-service  employee,  ami  a  course  leading  to  commercial  teaching. 

I  think  there  are  something  like  1,000  pupils  to-day — there  are  more  than 
that — in  our  commercial  courses  in  the  high  school.  There  are  a  great  many 
in  the  commercial  courses  in  the  intermediate  schools,  and  some-  of  our  ele- 
mentary schools  with  seven  or  eight  grades  are  putting  typewriters  in.  I 
saw  one  of  our  night  schools  when  it  first  opened.  A  row  of  five  boys  were 
waiting  for  the  use  of  a  typewriter,,  while  one  fellow  was  operating  it.  I 
was  convinced  then  that  there  was  salvation  in  the  typewriter,  because  if 
they  hadn't  been  waiting  for  that  machine  they  probably  would  have  been 
doing  something  less  profitable  some  place  else. 

The  theory  under  it  all  is  that  every  boy  and  every  girl  can  be  saved  if  you 
will  bring  him  or  hej-  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  under  the  right  condi- 
tions, and  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  provide  those  conditions.  That 
is  the  problem  we  are  trying  to  solve. 

In  domestic  science  some  of  our  girls  in  the  high  schools  .go  out  and  cater, 
for  a  consideration — for  the  practice  and  incidentally  for  the  money — but  es- 
pecially for  the  practice,  getting  in  touch  with  real  life. 
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rooking — by  the  way  there  is  no  danger,  as  I  see  it,  of  the  schools  coming 
into  any  serious  compel  it  ion  at  all  with  the  lahor'mg  world  until  the  children 
are  out  of  school.  For,  what  the  schools  do,  the  money  return  is  insignificant, 
practically  nothing.  It  is  not  the  money  quantity  that  we  are  after  so  much 
as  bringing  them  into  touch  with  real  life,  having  them  do  the  thing  as  people 
do  it  outside  of  the  school,  cooking  home  articles  and  cooking  for  delicatessen 
stores. 

We  wish  to  train  them  to  become  teacher  of  domestic  science,  housekeepers, 
waitresses,  dressmakers,  milliners,  and  seamstresses. 

Marine  vocations:  'In  the  San  Pedro  High  School  we  are  developing  courses 
that  touch  marine  life,  such  as  boat  building,  marine  and  gasoline  engineering, 
marine  merchandising,  naval  architecture,  aquarium  attendant,  cataloguer  of 
marine  life,  iish  commissioner,  fish  expert,  and  fish  propagators. 

In  the  technical  and  semitechnical  vocations:  We  have  the  technical  high 
school.  You  will  remember  what  I  said  of  the  semitechnical  work  in  the 
seventh  grade  and  the  intermediate  school.  We  carry  it  through  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  high  school,  and  we  can  produce  engineers  that  will  give  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  themselves,  with  the  best  college  engineers  of  to-day.  Also 
we  train  boys  to  become  blacksmiths;  chemistry  is  taught  running  into  com- 
mercial chemistry;  draftsmen,  and  architectural  draftsmen  are  trained  in 
the  architectural  department.  In  this  department  one  of  the  high  schools  has 
designed  three  school  buildings  in  the  city  here,  and  the  boys  in  the  archi- 
tectural department  have  designed  homes  for  themselves — not  for  themselves 
necessarily,  but;  for  their  parents  to  build.  Some  of  the  boys  whose  fathers  are 
contractors  have  done  a  good  deal  of  architectural  work  for  their  parents. 

I  will  also  mention  foundry  work  ;  electrical  work — central,  substation,  and 
electric  light  work — electrician's  courses ;  machine-shop  work,  pattern  making, 
and  surveying.  These  are  some  of  the  technical  and  semiteclmical  courses. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  course  is  given  in  automobiling.  An  auto- 
mobile is  one  of  the  things  in  which  a  boy  takes  an  active  interest.  I  believe  if 
there  were  four  or  five  centers  throughout  this  city  with  automobile  shops, 
in  charge1  of  good,  keen  men  who  know  their  business,  which  would  be  open  to 
boys  before  and  after  school,  on  aSturdays  and  through  vacation,  we  could 
save  hundreds  of  boys  that  would  flock  there.  I  think  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  music  centers  throughout  the  city.  I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  of  pottery. 
I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  of  many  other  subjects. 

Our  boys  and  girls  go  wrong,  as  we  say,  not  necessarily  from  any  fault  of 
their  own,  but  they  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  go  wrong,  no  other  place  to  go, 
nothing  to  occupy  their  time,  nobody  to  guide  them  and  teach  and  help  to 
perfect  them. 

The  second  question  is  as  to  what  extent  it  is  true  that  the  schools  in  the 
working-class  districts  are  inferior  with  regard  to  the  character  of  buildings 
and  equipment,  adequacy  of  equipment  and  teaching  force. 

I  have  never  heard  that  question  raised  before.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
we  know  neither  the  poor  man  nor  the  rich  man.  the  workman  nor  the  idle  man, 
the  Jew  nor  the  Gentile,  the  religionist  nor  the  nonreligionist,  in  the  building 
of  schoolhouses.  We  are  trying  to  build  schoolhouses  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
neighborhoods  they  serve. 

As  I  recall  it  now,  there  is  but  one  brick  building  in  what  you  might  call 
the  capitalistic  end  of  the  city;  that  is  the  Virgil  Avenue  Intermediate  School. 
With  our  last  bond  issue  we  are  building  semitireproof  buildings  and  we  are 
building  them  alike  in  all  sections  of  the  city. 

The  older  parts  of  the  city  are  inhabited  more  largely  by  the  foreign  element 
coming  into,  the  city,  and  the  school  buildings  there,  having  been  built  first, 
are  necessarily  and  naturally  a  poorer  type  of  architecture.  \Ye  are  correcting 
this  as  much  ^as  we  can,  and  all  new  buildings  erected  in  any  part  of  the  city 
are  sem in" reproof  just  the  same  as  any  other  district.  We  are  building,  espe- 
cially in  certain  parts  of  the  city,  auditoriums  in  our  elementary  schools  for 
the  use  of  the  neighborhood,  and  this  is  the  rule  in  all  districts.  In  what  you 
might  call  the  working  part  of  the  city — where  the  people  are  wage  earners- 
it  is  a  happen-so,  to  be  sure;  it  is  in  the  growing  part  of  the  city,  the  south- 
west, that  we  have  several  brick  buildings.  The  building  jm  Forty-ninth  streH 
is  one  of  the  finest,  and  out  on  Santa  Barbara  and  Western  Avenues  there  are 
brick  buildings.  We  are  making  arrangements  down  on  Macy  Street  to  put  up 
a  building  that  will  meet  the  neighborhood  conditions  there.  We  are  also  at 
a  heavy  cost  to  correct  the  mistake  of  those  who  went  before  in  buying  school 
lots  large  enough.  We  are  having  to  buy  property  at  a  large  increase,  often 
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.•it  ;i  heavy  cost.  There  is  another  feature  of  the  elementary  school  I  failed 
to  mention — that  is  the  playgrounds. 

Last  year  we  had  something  like  00  playgrounds  under  the  direction  of 
playground  teachers.  These  playgrounds  are  open  after  school  and  on  Satur- 
day, and  are  scattered  throughout  the  city.  In  the  retail  district  of  the  city, 
we  are  no\v  buying  playgrounds  at  a  heavy  cost. 

"Character  and  extent  of  the  industries  covered  by  the  Los  Angeles  public- 
school  system."  I  think  I  have  answered  that. 

"Percentage  of  children  in  Los  Angeles  public  schools  reaching  upper  grades 
and  high  schools  as  compared  with  other  cities."  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  any 
time  to  look  up  the  data  with  reference  to  other  cities. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please,  then,  Professor,  just  give  us  the  total  enrollment 
in  your  schools,  and  how  many  graduates  from  the  high  school,  and  how  many 
go  through  the  intermediate. 

Mr.  FKANCIS.  1  can  answer  it,  I  think,  a  little  better  in  a  different  way.  Let 
me  answer  it  broadly  in  this  way:  Kleven  years  ago  we  had  enrolled  in  our 
high  schools  in  this  city  1.500  pupils;  last  year  we  enrolled  over  16,000.  And 
while  the  elementary  schools  for  the  last  few  years  have  been  increasing  at  the 
rale  of  about  11  per  cent  a  year,  the  high  schools  have  increased  at  the  rate  of 
L'5  per  cent  a  year,  which  answers  it  in  a  general  way. 

Commissioner  (JAKKKTSO.N.  What  was  the  population  11  years  ago. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  I  should  judge  100,000  to  125,000. 

Commissioner  CAUKKTSO.N.   What  is  it  now? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  They  say  500,000. 

Commissioner  CAIIRKTSON.   Five  times  1,500 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  Yes;  wouldn't  reach  it,  you  gee.  And,  I  take  it,  that  is  due 
to  two  or  three  causes:  First,  a  general  movement  throughout  the  country 
toward  a  higher  education  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  That  is  a  general 
movement;  second,  possibly  a  little  better  economic  conditions  within  the 
time — of  course  I  would  like  io  be  checked  up  on  that;  third,  principally  to 
the  fact  that  11  years  ago  we  had  four  courses  of  study,  and  now  the  high 
schools  offer  60  courses  of  study.  Then  the  work  was  prescribed  and  limited: 
now  it  covers  a  wider  range  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  offers  to  boys  and  girls  something  that  they  wish  and  need  in  life's  work. 
I  think  that  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  groxvih  of  the  high-school  enrollment 
in  this  city.  I  will  answer  it  in  a  little  different  way:  In  1911  our  high 
schools  graduated  645;  in  1012  our  high  schools  graduated  !<'>;>;  in  1913  our 
high  schools  graduated  l.oss;  in  1014  our  high  schools  graduated  1,257.  In 
three  years  it  grew  from  645  to  1,257  in  the  graduates  of  the  high  school. 

Chain  uin  WALSH.   What    was  the  total  enrollment  of  the  schools.   Professor? 

Mr.  I-'KAM  LS.  The  total  enrollment  last  year  in  the  elementary  and  the 
high  schools  approximated  80,000. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  graduated  from  the  high  schools? 

Mr.  FKANCIS.   One  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

Commissioner  <  JAKRKTSON.  Out  of  a  total  high-school   enrollment   of  16,000? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  Yes ;  that  included,  however,  night  high  schools.  I  want  to 
explain  that  high-school  enrollment.  Kleven  years  ;igo  we  did  not  have  any 
night  high  schools.  Now  we  have  two  night  schools,  and  they  enrolled  last: 
year,  I  suppose,  something  like  6.000  pupils. 

Commissioner  <  1  AKUI:TM»N.  They  have  offered  opportunities  to  those  who 
could  not  attend  in  the  other  11  years? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  Yes.  A  striking  set  of  figures  are  these:  Five  years  ago  the 
polytechnic  night  school  enrolled  500  pupils  the  first  night;  last  year  the  first 
night  1,853  pupils,  a  difference  between  518  and  1,853  in  five  years  on  the 
first  night's  enrollment.  This  enrollment  of  1,800  pupils  does  not  mean  that: 
we  have  l.SOO  pupils  attending  the  high  school  every  night,  because  some  come 
two  nights  a  week  and  others  three  nights  a  week.  It  is  more  or  less  ir- 
regular than  the  day  attendance  at  all  events. 

one  of  the  most  inspiring  things  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  to  go  down 
through  the  night  school — the  night  high  school — and  look  at  the  character 
of  those  young  men  and  women  at  work  there.  This  night-school  enrollment 
is  what  wo  call  part  of  the  10.000  high-school  enrollment. 

I  can  give  you  the  elementary-school  enrollment  if  it  be  of  service  to  you. 

chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  elementary-school  enrollment? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  Last  year  it  was  87,000.  Here  is  an  interesting  set  of  figure* 
that  answers  this  question  to  me  better  than  any  other  attempt  I  have  made 
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to  answer  them;  that  is,  the  relative  enrollment  in  the  particular  grades,  the 
growth  of  the  relative  enrollment  in  the  particular  grades: 

Between  1897  and  1911,  a  period  of  14  years,  the  kindergarten  enrolled  10 
and  15  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the  city.  The  first  grade  enrolled 
17.45  per  cent ;  the  second  grade  enrolled  11.85  per  cent ;  the  third,  12  per 
cent;  the  fourth,  10.9  per  cent;  the  fifth  10.3  per  cent;  the  sixth,  8.45  per 
cent ;  the  seventh  6.75  per  cent ;  the  eighth,  4.75  per  cent ;  the  ninth,  3.95  per 
cent  the  tenth,  1.8  per  cent ;  the  eleventh,  0.97  per  cent ;  the  twelfth,  0.7  per 
cent 

For  1913-14  I  have  the  figures,  which  show  an  upward  tendency,  but  I 
won't  read  those. 

In  1913-14  the  enrollment  in  the  kindergarten  was  9.8  against  10.15  in  the 
former  period.  The  first  grade  was  15.9  against  17.45;  the  second  grade  was  10 
in  1913-14  as  against  11.85;  the  third  grade  10.4  as  against  12;  the  fourth 
grade,  9.9  as  against  10.9 ;  the  fifth  grade,  8.9  as  against  10.3 ;  the  sixth  grade, 
8  as  against  8.45;  the  seventh  grade,  7.7  as  against  6.75;  the  eighth  grade,  7.7 
as  against  4.75.  You  see  it  is  coining  up.  The  eighth  grade,  7.7  as  against  4.75 
in  1913-14;  in  1913-14  as  against  4.75  in  the  preceding  period.  In  1913-14  the 
ninth  grade  enrolled  4.9  as  against  3.95 ;  in  the  tenth  grade,  3  per  cent  as  against 
1.8;  in  the  eleventh  grade,  2.1  as  against  0.97;  and  in  the  twelfth  grade,  1.5 
as  against  0.7,  which  shows  a  constant  tendency  up,  quite  a  marked  one  in  the 
enrollment 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Considerable  room  to  expand. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  How? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Considerable  room  to  expand. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  proportion. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  Yes ;  there  always  is. 

This  next  question  will  be  a  very  difficult  one  to  answer.  I  am  not  sure,  be- 
cause in  this  city  the  working  people  mingle  in  their  homes  pretty  much  with 
the  money  people.  At  all  events,  I  don't  know  the  answer,  the  percentage  of 
children. 

"The  percentage  of  children  from  the  working-class  district  reaching  upper 
grades  and  high  school."  My  judgment  is,  however,  that  it  is  that  class  of 
people  that  is  bringing  this  percentage  of  enrollment  up. 

"Attitude  of  employers  toward  the  development  of  the  Los  Angeles  public- 
school  system."  So  far  as  I  know  it  has  been  good. 

"Attitude  of  organized  labor  toward  the  development  of  the  Los  Angeles 
public-school  system."  So  far  as  I  know  it  has  been  good. 

"Attitude  of  working  class  generally  toward  public-school  system."  I  think  it 
has  been  excellent. 

"From  what  class  has  the  support  for  the  development  of  the  public  schools 
<"ome?  "  Maybe  Los  Angeles  is  peculiar,  and  maybe  I  have  not  studied  that 
phase  of  it  so  much,  but  I  think  that  the  public  schools  have  been  supported  by 
the  entire  population  of  Los  Angeles  city.  I  have  not  discovered  any  dis- 
cordant notes  anywhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  finished. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Doctor,  I  would  ask  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
certain  things — bear  in  mind  I  am  not  applying  it  especially  to  Los  Angeles 
but  to  the  system,  not  the  question — but  I  want  to  preface  it  with  the  state- 
ment that  I  am  an  absolute  believer  in  a  proper  educational  system. 

Isn't  the  whole  public-school  system  of  the  United  States  originally  founded 
on  an  idea  to  fit  those  whom  it  finishes  for  a  higher  education,  collegiate  or 
university? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  That  has  been  largely  true  up  to  within  recent  years,  I  believe. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  mean,  that  was  the  foundation  of  it  in  the  start? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  Well,  the  public-school  system  of  this  country  is  in  its  inception 
and  conception  mixed.  Our  high  schools  took  the  place  of  the  old  academy, 
and  the  old  academy  prepared  for  the  university.  The  academy  and  the  uni- 
versity were  borrowed  largely  from  the  English.  Of  course,  England  had  the 
idea 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  was  only  a  shifting  of  units. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  The  English  had  the  idea  of  gentility  in  their  education,  while 
the  great  elementary  school  system  is  founded  on  a  different  idea,  the  idea  of 
democracy  and  utility.  There  has  been,  up  to  within  recent  years,  a  conflict, 
and  it  has  not  wholly  disappeared  yet,  but  it  is  disappearing.  There  is  per- 
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meating  the  entire  school  system,  very  strongly  at  least,  a  movement  toward 
utility,  toward  usefulness  for  the  conditions  of  life,  which  ever  they  may  be. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  academy  40  or  50  years  ago  disappeared  and 
then  the  smaller  college. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  In  most  instances 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It.  passed  out  of  existence  and  was  taken  up  by  the 
high  school. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  It  is  so. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Therefore  it  is  only  the  shifting  of  agency,  but  not 
one  of  the  purposes. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  Yes;  but  it  has  changed. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Taking  it  on  the  figures.  Now,  in  your  opinion, 
should  the  present  mission  of  public  schools  be  for  those  who  can  take  the  higher 
courses  for  those  courses  or  to  mold  those  who  can  never  have  anything  but 
the  public  school  into  the  best  element  for  their  own  future  welfare  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state?  Which  is  the  proper  mission  of  the  public  school? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  If  you  are  going  to  say  it  must  be  one  mission  or  the  other,  the 
more  important  is  the  latter,  to  be  sure.  But  I  do  think — according'to  my 
theory — the  mission  of  the  public  school  is  to  get  every  boy  and  every  girl 
started  at  something  that  is  worth  while,  something  that  is  legitimate  and  con- 
struciive,  and  something  that  will  herp  develop  the  child;  and  then,  after  the 
child  once  gets  started,  offer  him  all  possible  facilities  for  developing  himself 
along  that  line,  after  he  finds  the  matter  or  thing  he  wants  to  do. 

Commissioner  GARRKTSOX.  Or  make  him  do  better  what  necessity  will  make 
him  do:  how  about  that? 

Mr.  FRA\<  is.  1  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  prime  mission.  I 
think  the  prime  mission  of  education  is  the  development  of  the  individual,  the 
development  of  power,  the  development  of  purpose,  the  development  of  character, 
ami  the  best  way  to  develop  these  things  is  through  some  occupation  in  life 
where  one  can  give  expression  to  his  better  self. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  other  words,  you  agree  with  the  idea  that  was 
expressed  before  this  commission  in  Portland,  that  all  labor  that  men  do  should 
constitute  a  form  of  expression? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  That  is  what  I  think. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  he  qualified  it  with  this,  that  he  could  not 
understand  any  man  going  into  a  coal  mine  for  12  hours  and  enjoying  it  as  a 
form  of  expression.  Now,  has  the  school  a  mission  to  make  better  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  or  has  it  not? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  The  schools  have  a  mission  of  making  better  men  and  wromen ; 
if  they  hew  wood  and  draw  water,  it"  they  have  to  do  that,  they  can  do  it  with 
a  degree  of  joy  and  of  life  and  development  that  keeps  them 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  With  the  least  expenditure  of  energy  for  the  pur- 
pose to  be  attained? 

Mr.  FRAXTIS.  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  GARKKTSOX.  And  we  are  always  to  have  the  hewer  and  drawer 
of  water  with  us,  are  we  not — the  chances  are? 

Mr.  FRANC  is.   Well,  if  you  mean  by  that 

Commissioner  GARKKTSOX.  The  laboring  man  is  to  handle  the  pick  and  shovel. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  we  are  to  have  the  labor  class  and 
the  other  class — society  is  going  to  be  divided  into  classes? 

Commissioner  GARRKTSON.  I  don't  use  class  in  its  later  sociological  sense;  I 
am  using  it  only  from  the  fact  that  we  have  men  who  have  to  do  all  things,  as 
long  as  society  is  constituted  as  it  is  at  present  there  is  going  to  be  the  base- 
ment and  the  attic. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  Just  as  far  as  possible  I  think  the  theory  of  education  should 
be  to  have  those  people  hew  who  can  find  their  greatest  form  of  expression  in  the 
hewing  of  wood. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  who  can't  find  it  elsewhere? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  Who  can't  find  it  elsewhere;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  We  hear  lots  of  talk  about  there  being  room  at  the 
top.  But  if  they  are  all  going  to  the  top,  that  room  \vould  be  in  the  cellar. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  When  they  got  to  the  top  they  would  find  it  was  not  as 
bad  as 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  They  would  be  the  dead  level.  Consequently, 
isn't  the  thing  to  be  desired  that  the  men  who  can  have  the  least  schooling  should 
be  benefited  in  the  very  greatest  degree  possible  along  the  lines  that  will  enable 
them  to  do  the  least  productive  form  of  labor  in  the  most  productive  manner? 
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Mr.  FRANCIS.  That  is  the  theory.  You  put  it  a  little  differently  from  the  way 
I  see  it.  It  might  be  that  those  who  can  have  the  least  education  should  be 
given  the  best  chance  to  fit  themselves  in  the 

Commissioner  GABBETSON.  Least  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  To  fit  themselves  in  the  thing  they  are  going  to  do. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Now,  there  is  the  phase  of  it — on  your  figures — are 
not  the  figures  that  you  have  given  in  themselves  a  deadly  indictment  of  tho 
present  labor  system  in  which  you  have  87,000  scholars  enrolled  in  the  year 
J014  and  out  of  the  top  of  the  system  conic  1,-MK)  people — H  per  cent ''. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  That  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  sounds,  because  it  has  been  a 
continual  growth,  and  we  did  not  have  last  year  nor  the  year  before  nor  the 
year  before  that  87,000  children  in  school. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  No? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  When  those  entered  the  school  who  now  graduate  the  enroll- 
ment was  far  under  that.  You  will  have  to  take  that  into  consideration. 

Commissioner  (!AURETSON.  Take  the  1,200  against  the  14-year  curriculum — it 
is  a  14-year  course? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  then  it  is  only  just  a  shadow  of  the  body 
that  started?  Was  there  one  of  the  1,200  that  was  bred  and  raised  in  the  pinch 
of  poverty?  If  so,  how  did  he  get  there? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  If  you  wish  to  do  that  you  must  compare  the  1,200  graduates 
nowr  witH  the  school  enrollment  12  years  ago. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Certainly ;  I  admit  that.  But  then  I  say  you  have 
only  got  a  ghostly  army  instead  of  the  material  army  that  entered. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  Well,  there  are  several  causes  entering  into  children  dropping 
out  of  school. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  the  body  of  them  did  not  get  far,  and  no  child 
of  poverty  got  up  there — the  ones  that  really  needed  it — and  doesn't  it  show  a 
deadly  weakness  in  our  system  of  education  where  14  years  of  that  character 
are  put  in  and  14  years  of  expenditure  constantly  increasing — 

Mr.   FRANCIS.  I  think   the  system 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Where  money  is  spent  on  those  who  could  spend 
it  on  themselves  very  largely. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  I  think  the  system  partially  responsible ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  am  not  charging  it  to  the  system.  Bear  in  mind 
I  am  not  applying  it  more  here  than  elsewhere. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  I  think  the  system  is  responsible  in  this,  that  many  more 
would  have  been  held  in  school  had  it  offered  them  other  things  to  take  their 
interest  and  hold  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  When  they  come  into  practical  life,  isn't  the  first 
step  that  confronts  the  average  high-school  student  who  goes  into  practical 
pursuit  to  unlearn  what  he  learned  at  school? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  I  would  hardly  put  it  that  way. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  am  talking  from  my  own  experience.  That  is 
where  I  came  from. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  You  have  a  point  there  all  right  in  it;  but  I  think  you  over- 
emphasize it.  I  think  it  is  a. point  that  the  schools  are  trying  to  correct.  I 
think  the  current  educational  movements  are  along  the  line  of  correcting  the 
thing  that  you  are  bringing  out. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  the  tendency  may  be  to  better,  but  my  own 
connection  with  the  high  school  has  possibly  been  more  direct  than  the  other 
form  of  school  for  this  reason:  I  never  went  above  the  high  school,  and  that  is 
based  upon  three  of  my  children  who  have  graduated  from  it,  two  of  them 
have  gone  into  business  life,  and  I  have  never  utilized  but  two  things  that  I 
learned  in  school  in  my  business  life — I  am  speaking  now  of  essential  things— 
but  the  experience  of  both  those  children  when  they  went  into  commercial  life 
was,  as  they  expressed  it  from  their  standpoint,  that  they  had  to  unlearn  what 
they  learned  in  school  before  they  could  take  up  certain  practical  lines. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  I  have  not  been  in  accord,  I  am  frank  to  say,  with  the  older 
organization  that  we  called  a  school  system.  I  believe  in  the  newer  movement. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  You  tone-he* I  on  just  one  further  question.  You 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  many  boys  could  be  saved  if  a  wide-awake  garage  man 
would  utilize  those  boys  along  certain  lines.  Now,  have  you  ever  given  any 
thought  as  to  the  question,  if  that  line  was  followed  out,  whether  it  would  be 
reconcilable  to  child-labor  inws  as  they  exist  and  how  the  child  could  be  pro- 
tected against  the  unscrupulous  employer  of  that  class  v 
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Mr.  FRANCIS.  Well,  I  had  in  mind  the  discovering  of  the  interest  of  the  child. 

Commissioner  GARKKTSOX.   Yes. 

Mr.  FBANCIS.  The  boy  likes  to  see  the  wheels  go  round. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSON.  He  does. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  When  he  is  working  in  the  shop  he  can  make  the  wheels  go 
around,  and  I  was  concerned  with  catching  his  interest  and  getting  him  started 
and  keeping  him  off  of  the  street,  where  he  ought  not  to  be. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  From  that  standpoint  I  would  agree  with  you. 
Bear  in  mind,  I  am  against  the  practical  side  of  it — the  exploiting  of  the  boy. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  The  boy  would  be  in  position  to  defend  himself  against  exploita- 
tion. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  He  never  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
until  the  law  stepped  in  and  protected  him. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  Well,  you  didn't  let  me  finish.  He  would  be  in  much  better  posi- 
tion to  do  that  if  he  had  this  training  than  if  he  didn't  have  it,  would  he  not? 

Commissioner  GARRKTSON.  He  would  be  in  a  position  to  know,  possibly,  quicker 
if  he  was  exploited. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GAIJKKTSON.  J'.ut  to  defend  himself,  I  doubt. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Just  one  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Weinsiock  has  a  question. 

Commissioner  WKTXSTOCK.  Are  we  to  understand,  Professor,  from  what  you 
have  presented  to  us,  that  while  formerly  the  object  of  education — especially 
higher  education — was  culture,  that  the  objective  of  modern  education  is  utility? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  I  put  it  a  little  differently,  Mr.  Weinstock.  The  objective  of; 
former  education  was  culture  and  the  professions — what  we  call  the  professions. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  There  is  a  strong  movement  toward  making  the  object  of  edu- 
cation now  the  development  of  the  power  to  live — call  it  utility  if  you  will ;  it  irt 
power.  That  is.  wo  would  not  educate  a  child  just  for  the  sake  of  calling  him 
an  educated  individual.  We  would  educate  him  so  as  to  develop  his  powers  so 
that  he  could  think  and  do,  and  he  would  think  and  do  the  things  he  loves  best 
to  do  and  think. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Well,  isn't  it  also  along  the  lines  that  formerly  it- 
was  simply  the  mind  that  was  cultivated,  but  now  we  also  aim  to  make  the  mind 
useful? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  Yes;  \ve  have  discovered  that  you  can  not  develop  the  best  there 
is  in  an  individual  ;  that  is,  that  there  must  be  the  threefold  development  of  the 
individual,  anyhow. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Is  the  percentage  of  those  of  the  working  classes 
and  those  who  reach  the  high  school  smaller,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  Los  Angeles 
than  in  any  other  communities'.' 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  No;  I  think  it  is  larger. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  The  other  way? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  The  other  way.  In  this  city  \ve  have  the  largest  enrollment  per 
capita  in  our  high  schools  of  any  largo  city  in  the  United  States. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  have  been  asked  to  submit  some  questions  to  you.  Is 
there  a  Slate  referendum  at  the  present  time  to  prevent  any  but  property  holders 
from  voting  for  bonds? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  don't  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not?  Well,  I  have 
been  asked  these  questions:  Assuming  perhaps  that  there  is  such,  then  how 
will  that  affect  school  bonds,  if  you  know?  You  don't  know  anything  about  any 
such  proposed  referendum? 

Mr.  FRANCIS.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Nothing  at  all.  Well,  that  answers  all  of  them.  That  is 
all ;  thank  you,  Mr.  Francis. 

(Statements  entitled  "Vocational  Bulletin  No.  1,  Los  Angeles  City  Schools," 
and  "  Report  of  Promotions,  First  Semester,  1913-14 — Los  Angeles  City  School 
District,"  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Francis  in  printed  form.  See  also  Francis 
exhibit.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  ITarriman.  please.      [Hisses  and  applause.] 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  wo  will  have  to  preserve  perfect  order.  A  portion 
of  a  new  crowd  comes  in  every  day,  and  when  unpopular  opinions  are  expressed 
in  other  places,  why  it  has  caused  counter  demonstrations,  and  a  crowd  like 
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this  is  very  likely  to  get  excited.  I  ;nn  going  to  ask  you  to  assist  us  now,  if 
you  want  a  full,  square  hearing  of  every  possible  grievance,  to  keep  perfectly 
quirt  and  don't  express  your  feelings.  It  is  easy  to  do  if  you  put  your  minds 
upon  it. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOB  HARRIMAN. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  name,  please? 

Mr.   HARRIMAN.  Job   Harriinan. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  profession,  Mr.  Harriinan? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Attorney. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  an  attorney  at  law? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Since  1898. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Since  1898? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Yes;  1898. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  I  came  here  in  1886,  remained  awhile,  went  to  San  Francisco, 
and  a  little  later  to  New  York,  and  returned  in  1903.  I  have  been  here  since. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  Mr.  Harriman,  has  your  practice  brought  you  in 
contact  with  the  administration  of  the  law,  especially  as  it  has  been  applied, 
where  there  have  been  industrial  disputes  in  this  community? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Well,  to  some  extent;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  believe  there  were  a  few  questions  submitted  to  you, 
Mr.  Harriman. 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Two,  I  believe. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Two.  I  wish  that  you  would  as  concisely  as  possible,  and 
still  exhaustively,  answer  the  first  question — that  is,  your  observation  of  the 
use  of  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  State  and  local  governments,  if  there 
be  such,  by  employers  in  contravention  of  the  rights  of  workingmen  and  other 
citizens.  The  charge  has  been  made 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  I  have  understood  that  to  relate  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Yes.  I.  was  employed  in  1910,  in  the  first  instance,  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  some  of  the  boys  when  they  were  on  strike  at  that  time. 
I  think  that  wras  practically  my  first  experience  worth  mentioning  in  this  city 
with  labor  troubles. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Pardon  me,  when  was  that,  Mr.  Harriman? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  In  1910  when  the  strike  of  1910  arose. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  that  the  metal  trades? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  The  metal-trades  strike  and  the  brewrery  strike.  If  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  the  brewery  strike  was  called  in  May,  and  on  the  1st  of  June  I 
think  some  of  the  metal-trades  boys  wrere  locked  out,  and  there  followed  a 
strike  generally  in  support  of  those  that  were  locked  out. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Harriman,  the  suggestion  came  through  the  sergeant 
at  arms  from  the  folks  in  the  back  of  the  hall  here  that  they  are  very  anxious 
to  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  so  will  you  please  pitch  your  voice  a  little  higher? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Thank  you. 

-     Chairman  WALSH.  It  will  not  be  out  of  the  way  for  you  to  turn  that  way,  if 
you  wish,  because  we  can  surely  hear. 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  You  can  hear,  thank  you.  I  say  in  1910,  in  May,  the 
brewery-trades  strike  was  called,  the  18th  and  19th  of  May,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
About 'the  1st  of  June  some  of  the  metal  trades  were  locked  out,  and  then 
others  of  the  metal  trades  struck  in  support  of  those  who  were  locked  out. 
There  were  negotiations  entered  into,  or  rather  endeavored  to  be  entered  into,  by 
the  metal  trades,  with  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association  asking  for 
a  conference.  As  I  remember  it,  the  conference  was  denied,  a  lockout  followed, 
and  a  strike  followed  the  lockout.  Soon  after  the  strike  was  called  the  courts 
were  appealed  to  by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association,  or  rather 
by  the  members  of  that  association.  Up  to  the  time  that  that  appeal  was 
made  there  had  been  no  violence  of  any  kind  excepting  in  two  instances. 
Two  little  boys  on  the  opposite  sides  wrere  in  a  quarrel,  fought  it  out,  and  were 
let  go.  An  officer  attacked  one  of  the  strikers,  was  arrested,  fined  $1,  after 
having  been  found  guilty,  and  let  go.  An  injunction  was  applied  for  in  the 
case  of  the  Pacific  Ornamental  Iron  Works,  the  corporation  applied  for  an  in- 
junction against  the  Metal  Trades  Council  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Housesmiths 
and  Bridge  and  Structural  Ironworkers  No.  51,  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  No. 
374,  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Union  No.  383,  the  Patternmakers1  Union  No.  1, 
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Machinists'  Union  No.  311,  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers'  Union  No.  312,  Ma- 
chinists' Helpers'  Union  No.  12364,  Boilermakers'  Union  No.  92,  Brassworkers' 
Union  No.  67 — all  being  made  defendants. 

In  addition  to  that,  George  Gundry,  E.  H.  Meisner,  and  G.  Dawson,  three  of 
the  most  active  men  at  that  time  in  the  strike  were  made  defendants,  and 
together  with  them  a  list  of  about  700  John  Does  and  Richard  Roes  and  Smiths 
and  Phillipses  and  everybody  else,  not  knowing  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  organizations.  This  matter  came  up  before  Judge  Walter  Bordwell. 
I  think  we  occupied  the  time  of  the  court  for  about  three  days.  There 
had  been  a  temporary  injunction  issued.  Bonds  had  been  put  up.  This 
case  was  filed  June  27,  and  was  under  consideration  by  the  court  until  August 
L'.~>.  l»« -fore  a  decision  was  rendered. 

rhainnan  WALSH.  Was  a  restraining  order  issued? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  A  restraining  order  was  issued. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  the  petition  was  tiled? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  When  the  petition  was  filed,  June  27. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  notice  given  before  the  restraining  order  was 
issued? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Notice  was  given  to  some — no,  sir;  notice  was  not  given 
1  >of<> re  the  restraining  order  was  issued. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  rule  of  court  in  this  jurisdiction  requiring 
ji  notice? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  To  be  given  before  the  order? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  sir;  generally. 

Mr.  HAKIM. MAN.  No,  sir;  not  if  the  bonds  are  put  up.  Bonds  were  put  up 
and  a  restraining  order  issued  and  we  went  into  court,  and  as  I  say,  we  took 
up  the  time  of  the  court  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  matter  was  taken 
under  consideration  until  the  20th  of  August,  the  restraining  order  remaining 
in  force  during  that  period.  Now,  this  order  was  as  follows:  I  will  read  it  into 
the  record,  if  I  may;  it  is  very  short.  On  the  20th  of  August  this  restraining 
order  was  made  a  permanent  restraining  order:  "Pursuant  to  an  order  of 
the  ahove-eni  ii led  court,  in  the  above-entitled  matter,  made  and  filed  this 
L'Tth  day  of  June,  1910,  the  defendants  herein  and  each  of  them,  their  officers, 
members,  agents,  servants,  employees,  clerks,  and  representatives,  are  hereby 
enjoined  and  restrained,  until  the  further  order  of  said  court,  from  doing, 
causing  to  be  done,  aiding,  assisting,  or  abetting  in  the  doing  of  any  of  the 
following  acts  or  things,  to  wit: 

"  From  interfering  with,  harassing,  or  obstructing  plaintiff  in  the  conduct 
of  its  l)ii si  ness  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  any  of  its  places  of  business  in  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles,  by  means  of  pickets,  gathering  together  in  crowds  or 
otherwise,  or  at  all,  threatening,  menacing,  intimidating,  using  force  or  vio- 
lence upon,  making  shows  or  displays  of  force  or  of  violence  toward  any  em- 
ployees or  workmen  of  plaintiff,  or  any  person  or  persons  transacting  or  desiring 
to  transact  business  with  plaintiff,  or  being  employed  at  the  places  of  business 
of  plaintiff. 

"From  gathering  about  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  entrances  or  exits  of  the 
factory  or  foundry  or  works  of  plaintiff  "- 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  minute.     I  didn't  follow  that.     That  is  in  the 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  In  the  county  of  Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  language  is  in  the  disjunctive  from  the  word  "  talk." 
Does  it  enjoin  them  from  talking  to  any  of  the  employees  at  all? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Not  this.     "Or  at  all  threatening,  menacing,  intimidating 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  thought  the  first  word  was  simply  "talk."  Maybe  I 
was  wrong,  I  was  trying  to  follow  it. 

Mr.  HAKKIMAX.  No,  sir. 

"  From  interfering  with,  harassing,  or  obstructing  plaintiff  in  the  conduct 
of  its  business  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  any  of  its  places  of  business  "- 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  follow  that,  please.  Just  go  right  along  for  a 
little  ways. 

Mr.  HARRIMAN  (continuing)  : 

"  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  by  means  of  pickets,  gathering  together  in 
crowds,  or  otherwise,  or  at  all,  threatening 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  it,  "  at  all." 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Or  at  all.     The  second  clause  is : 

"  From  gathering  about  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  entrances  or  exits  of  the 
factory  or  foundry  or  works  of  plaintiff  in  crowds,  and  then  and  there  menac- 
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ing,  molesting,  obstructing,  or  interfering  there  or  thereabouts  \vith  the  said 
last-named  persons. 

"  From  following  the  workmen  or  employees  of  plaintiff  to  or  from  their 
homes  and  said  places  of  business  of  plaintiff  and  there,  or  while  so  traveling 
to  and  from,  threatening,  intimidating,  or  making  shows  or  displays  of  force 
to  or  against  or  menacing  the  said  workmen  or  employees  of  plaintiff,  or  any 
members  of  their  families. 

"From  deterring,  obstructing,  or  molesting  any  persons  seeking  or  desiring 
to  enter  into  the  employment  of  plaintiff,  by  means  of  force,  violence,  threats, 
intimidations,  or  gathering  together  in  crowds  at  or  about  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  places  of  business  of  plaintiff. 

"  From  threatening  or  intimidating  in  any  manner  or  at  any  place,  or  by  any 
means,  the  employees  or  workmen  of  plaintiff  or  their  families,  a  bond  having 
been  given  as  required  and  approved  by  the  court." 

Under  this  last  clause,  "  from  threatening  or  intimidating  in  any  manner  or, 
at  any  place,"  that  was  stretched  to  its  limit  and  men  were  arrested  in  all  parts 
of  the  city  for  speaking  to  the  persons  who  were  taking  or  endeavoring  to  take 
their  places  in  the  factory,  and  were  arrested  and  charged  with  using  force 
and  violence  and  tried  on  that  charge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  they  arrested  upon  writs  issued  out  of  this  court 
of  equity? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Only  a  few,  I  believe,  under  these  injunctions.  There  were 
not  I  believe  but  one  or  two  held  under  the  injunction.  There  were  issued  at; 
the  time  or  about  the  time,  other  injunctions  applied  for  by  other  firms  in- 
volved in  this  strike.  On  June  25,  1910,  the  Los  Angeles  Manufacturing  Co.  got 
out  an  injunction  substantially  the  same  against  the  same  person.  On  June 
25,  1910,  the  Lacy  Manufacturing  Co.  got  out  a  similar  injunction,  on  practically 
the  same  complaint,  against  practically  the  same  persons.  On  the  same  day 
the  Fulton  Engine  Works  got  out  a  similar  injunction  against  the  same  persons. 
On  June  23  the  Llewellyn  Iron  Works  got  out  a  similar  injunction  against  the 
same  persons.  On  June  23,  1910,  the  Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  got  out  a  simi- 
lar injunction  against  the  same  persons,  and  they  were  all  pending  awaiting 
the  decision  of  Judge  Bordwell,  which  was  held  in  abeyance  until  August  20. 
Now  at  the  time  these  injunctions  were  issued  as  I  said,  there  had  been  no  dis- 
turbance at  all,  and  this  fact  was  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  court  at  the 
time.  I  will  hand  this,  if  you  desire,  to  the  committee. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  have  it  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

(The  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Harriman  are  as  follows:) 

June  25,  1910.  Los  Angeles  Manufacturing  Co.  r.  Metal  Trades  Council.  In- 
junction dismissed  August  8,  1910. 

June  25,  1910.  Lacy  Manufacturing  Co.  r.  Metal  Trades  Council.  Injunc- 
tion dismissed  August  8^  1910. 

June  25,  1910.  Fulton  Engine  Works  v.  Metal  Trades  Council.  Injunction 
dismissed  August  8,  1910. 

June  23,  1910.  Llewellyn  Iron  Works  r.  Metal  Trades  Council.  Opinion  tiled 
August  27;  injunction  dismissed  August  28.  1910. 

June  23,  1910.  Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  r.  Metal  Trades  Council.  Injunc- 
tion dismissed  August  8,  1910. 

June  27.  1910.  Pacific  Ornamental  Iron  Works  r.  Metal  Trades  Council. 
Permanent  injunction  issued  August  20.  1910;  dismissed  August  28.  191). 

(Copy  of  writ  of  injunction  dated  June  27,  3910,  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
California,  in  Los  Angeles  County,  in  case  of  Pacific  Ornamental  Iron  Works, 
plaintiff,  v.  Metal  Trades  Council,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  an  association,  etc.,  was 
submitted  in  printed  form.) 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  That  temporary  injunction  continued  until  August  20,  there 
being  no  disturbance,  the  union  men  holding  their  peace  everywhere  but  carry- 
ing on  their  work,  for  they  were  determined.  They  would  see  men  and  talk 
to  them  and  try  to  persuade  them,  but  they  did  not  use  violence,  and  when  this 
would  come  to  the  attention  of  the  court  they  would  not  imprison  them,  and 
could  not  in  all  good  conscience  do  it.  Along  about  July  sometime — the  16th 
of  July — the  opposition  to  organized  labor,  the  firms  who  had  seen  rod  in- 
junctions were  losing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  union  men,  and  they  wont  to  the 
city  council  at  that  tim'e  and  procured  the  passage  of  what  has  been  generally 
known  as  the  antipicketing  ordinance.  This  ordinance  came  to  the  attention 
of  organized  labor,  and  they  sent  men  to  the  city  council  to  argue  the  case. 
They  gave  them  a  hearing  two  nights  t^  press  the  matter.  It  was  urged  then 
that  no  violence  had  occurred  in  this  citv.  and  they  were  challenged  to  produce  a 
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single  instance  where  any  violence  worthy  tin-  attention  of  any  court  had  been 
committed  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  organized  labor.  They  listened  to 
i '.  clr  arguments  from  early  in  the  evening  until  late  twice,  and  the  third  time 
they  came  in  the  daytime.  The  attorneys  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers' 
iation  were  present  the  last  time,  the  same  attorneys  that  appeared  in 
the  injunction  suits.  The  matter  was  presented  and.  I  believe,  the  ordinance 
was  passed  unanimously.  It  reads  as  follows;  it  is  very  short. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Read  it. 

Mr.  HAKKIMAN   (reading)  : 

"An  ordinance  prohibiting  loitering,  picketing,  carrying  or  displaying  banners. 
signs,  or  transparencies,  or  speaking  in  public  streets  in  a  loud  or  unusual 
Tone  for  certain  purposes. 

••  The  mayor  and  city  council  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  do  ordain  as  follows: 

"  SECTION  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  in  or  upon  any  public  street, 
alley,  or  public  place  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  to  make  any  loud  or 
unusual  noise,  or  to  speak  in  n  loud  or  unusual  tone,  or  to  cry  out  or  proclaim, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  or  influencing,  or  attempting  to  induce  or  inlluence, 
any  person  to  refrain  from  entering  any  works  or  factory  or  any  place  of  busi- 
ness or  employment,  or  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  or  influencing,  or  attempt- 
ing to  induce  or  influence,  any  person  to  refrain  from  purchasing  or  using  any 
goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  article  or  articles,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  or  inlluencing.  or  attempting  to  induce  or  inllueuce.  any  person  to 
refrain  from  doing  or  performing  any  service  or  labor  in  any  works,  factory, 
place  of  business  or  employment,  or  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating,  threaten- 
ing, or  coercing  any  person  who  is  performing,  seeking,  or  obtaining  any  service 
or  labor  in  any  works,  factory,  place  of  business,  or  employment. 

"SEC.  2.  It  shall  l>o  unlawful  for  any  person  in  or  upon  any  public  street, 
alley,  or  other  public  place  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  to  loiter  in  front  of  or 
in  the  vicinity  of.  or  t«>  picket  in  front  of  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  any  works  or 
factory  or  any  place  of  business  or  employment  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
or  influencing  or  attempting  to  induce  or  inlluence.  any  person  to  refrain  from 
entering  such  works  or  factory  or  place  of  business  or  employment,  or  for  the 
pin-pose  of  inducing  or  intluencing.  or  attempting  to  induce  or  inlluence.  any 
person  to  refrain  from  purchasing  or  using  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or 
other  articles  manufactured,  made.  sold,  or  kept  for  sale  therein,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  or  influencing,  or  attempting  to  induce  or  inlluence.  any 
person  to  refrain  from  doing  or  pel-forming  any  service  or  labor  in  any  works, 
factory,  place  of  business,  or  employment,  or  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating, 
threatening  or  coercing  any  person  who  is  performing,  seeking,  or  obtaining 
service  or  labor  in  any  such  works,  factory,  place  of  business,  or  employment. 

"SEC.  3.  That  any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance 
shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  In- 
punishable  by  a  line  of  not  more  than  XHH)  or  by  imprisonment  in  ihe  city  jail 
for  a  jKM-iod  of  not  more  than  .'»<)  days,  or  by  both  such  line  and  imprisonment. 

"SEC.  4.  This  ordinance  is  urgently  required  for  the  immediate  preservation 
of  the  public  peace,  health,  and  safety;  and  the  city  clerk  shall  certify  to  its 
passage  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  council  and  cause  it  to  be  published  Once  in 
the  Los  Aiiireles  I>aily  .Journal,  and  thereupon  and  thereafter  it  shall  take  effect 
and  be  enforced. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  whole  number  of  the  members  of  the  city  council 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  nine,  and  that  the  foregoing  ordinance  was  passed 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  said  council  .at  its  meeting  of  .Inly  16,  1910,  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote,  to  wit  : 

"Ayes:  Andrews.  P.etkouski.  Crcgory,  O'Brien,  Stewart,  Washburn,  Whiff  en, 
Williams,  and  President  Lusk  ((.»i. 

"  H.  J.  LELANDE,  City  Clerk. 
"  GEORGE  ALEXANDEB,   Mayor. 

"Approved  this  10th  day  of  July,  1910." 

In  our  charter  there  is  a  provision  that  an  ordinance  may  l)e  passed  immedi- 
ately if  it  is  urgently  required  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  public. 
.  health,  or  safety,  and  under  that  clause  this  ordinance  was  passed, 
although  there  had  been  no  violence  at  that  time,  and  that  was  urgently  pressed 
on  the  council. 

We  took  the  matter  before  the  court  and  raised  the  question  that  it  was  not 
urgently  required  to  preserve  the  peace.  Before  taking  it  before  the  court,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  we  got  the  required  number  of  signatures  to  I  hat  petition — • 
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several  thousand — asking  that  the  ordinance  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  that  is,  to  a  popular  vote  here  in  the  city.  That  provision  is  also  made  in 
our  city  charter  that  if  any  ordinance  is  passed  and  a  petition  is  circulated  and 
a  proper  number  of  signatures  is  appended  to  that  petition,  that  before  the 
matter  shall  become  a  law  it  shall  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote. 

The  required  number  of  signatures  were  procured.  I  still  have  the  bundle 
over  in  my  desk,  but  the  city  council  and  the  court  of  this  county  denied  the 
popular  vote. 

Chairman  WALSH.  On  what  ground? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  On  the  ground  that  the  city  council  had  the  power  to  pass 
such  a  law  and  that  that  point  was  solely  within  the  discretion  of  the  city 
rouncil  to  decide.  I  think  that  was  the  decision  of  the  court,  that  it  was  within 
the  discretion  of  the  city  council.  It  was  passed  and  then  the  scrap  began. 
Immediately  or  very  shortly  after  that  some  four  hundred  and  seventy-odd  men 
were  arrested.  The  .iails  were  filled.  Men  were  held  on  bail. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  were  the  proceedings  initiated,  please? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  You  mean 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  some  one  file  information  against  each  individual? 

Mr.  HABRTMAN.  Oh,  no;  the  officers  would  gather  them  wherever  they  found 
them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  they  all  regular  officers? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.,  Well,  some  of  them  were.  There  were  many  officers  at  that 
time  that  were  not  regular  police  officers.  There  were  a  good  many  deputies, 
some  of  them  in  plain  clothes.  Wherever  men  were  found  visiting  or  talking 
to  men  who  were  on  strike  they  were  arrested.  The  men  frequently  went  on 
the  cars  with  them  home  from  their  work,  on  the  same  car  with  them  and  talked 
to  them,  and  insisted  that  they  had  a  right  to  talk  to  them  as  long  as  they  did 
it  in  a  decent  and  manly  manner,  and  they  were  arrested  and  charged  with  using 
force  and  violence,  regardless  of  the  tone  of  voice  they  may  have  used.  I  have 
forgotten  the  number  of  brewery  workers  that  were  arrested.  But  on  January 
4  there  were  still  72  of  the  brewery  \vorkers  under  arrest.  Their  strike  had  not 
yet  quite  been  settled.  They  held  them  under  arrest  until  negotiations  were 
ended,  and  then  the  cases  were  all  dismissed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  convictions? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  I  don't  remember,  but  a  very  few.  I  think  probably  it 
wouldn't  exceed  six  or  seven,  all  told. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  arrests? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-odd,  I  believe. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  trials  had  before  juries? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is — while  you  are  on  that  point  I  will  divert 
a  little  bit  from  niy  course  and  state  that  at  that  time  we  were  able  to  win 
out  on  nearly  every  case.  We  tried  a  great  many,  somewhere  between  50  and 
(30,  cases,  I  think,  were  tried.  The  courts  were  kept  quite  busy,  and  they 
were  unable  to  convict.  The  reason  was  this,  every  trial  jury  was  drawn  from 
the  street.  The  officer  was  sent  out  to  pick  a  jury,  and  among  the  number  that 
would  come  in — always  from  40  to  sometimes  100,  before  we  would  get  a  jury — 
once,  I  believe,  150  were  required ;  and  I  think  it  took  us  five  days  to  get  a 
jury  over  an  arrested  picket — among  those  men  I  say  we  could  get  some  fair 
men,  and  they  would  either  acquit  or  the  jury  would  hang. 

After  that  they  amended  the  law  providing  for  getting  jury.  The  important 
clause  of  that  law  is  this :  In  the  month  of  June — this  law,  by  the  way,  is  in  the 
California  statutes  of  1913,  page  174,  section  12 : 

"  In  the  months  of  January,  April,  June,  and  October  of  each  year  there  shall 
be  selected  by  the  judges  of  said  police  court  a  list  of  jurors  to  serve  as  a  term 
trial  jury  in  said  police  court  for  the  ensuing  three  months." 

Since  that  time  we  .haven't  had  but  one  labor  trouble,  but  our  sailing  hasn't 
been  so  easy. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  mean  a  jury  serves  in  a  police  court  for  three  months? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Three  months  in  this  city  since  that  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  is  the  pay  for  jurors? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  I  don't  remember  what  the  statute  provides  on  that.  I  think 
$2  a  day.  That  was  brought  about  after  the  strike ;  and  those  I  am  informed, 
who  were  unable  to  prosecute  their  matters  with  success  were  very  earnest 
in  their  advocacy  of  this  law.  I  am  unable  to  say  that  that  is  true,  because  I 
don't  know  the  men ;  but  the  influence  at  the  legislature,  I  am  informed,  came 
from  that  direction. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  it  apply  all  over  the  State? 
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Mr.  HARRIMAN.  I  think  it  does;  yes,  sir.     In  cities  of  first  and  second  class. 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSOX.  While  yon  are  on  the  jury  subject,  Mr.  Harriman, 
what  is  the  property  qualification  for  a  juror  in  California? 

Mr.  HAKKIMAN.  He  must  be  on  the  tax  list.  A  man  who  is  not  on  the  assess- 
ment roll  here  is  not  admissible,  if  they  desire  to  object. 

Commissioner  GARBETSON.  As  a  rule  are  laboring  men  extensively  represented 
on  juries? 

Mr.  HAKIUMAX.  If  there  is  no  class  interest  involved  they  don't  raise  the 
question  very  often.  But  if  there  is  a  strike  on,  the  rule  is  enforced  rigidly 
always,  and  very  good  reason  for  it.  Men  are  always  moved  mentally,  as  well 
:-.s  economically,  by  their  interests,  and  sometimes  unconsciously.  Hence,  they 
enforced  the  rule  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  made  it,  I  suppose.  Now,  it 
was  done  and  rigidly  enforced  in  every  case.  We  were  met  with  the  necessity 
of  picking  fair  men  who  were  on  the  assessment  roll. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  remain  on  this  panel  for  three  months? 

Mr.  HARRIMAX.  For  three  months? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  HARRIMAX.  The  law  says  the  judges  shall  designate  the  number  of 
jurors  required  for  the  trial  of  cases  in  said  case  in  said  court  for  the  ensuing 
three  months  from  the  names  appearing  on  the  last  preceding  complete  assess- 
ment roll  of  the  county,  in  which  said  city  is  located,  of  persons  assessed  on 
property  belonging  to  themselves,  and  apparently  competent  and  suitable  t« 
serve  as  jurors  in  such  court.  The  judges  shall  select  names  which  shall  not 
he  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  times  the  number  designated  as  the  nurn- 
lior  of  jurors  required."  So  that  you  see  that  number  is  a  tlexible  number. 
If  they  need  two  juries  sitting,  then  they  can  designate  the  total  number  that 
will  be  required. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  If  a  labor  disturbance  came  up,  under  that  law  they 
could  estimate  how  many  they  needed  and  pnt  that  panel  in  and  keep  them 
until  the  trouble  was  over? 

Mr.  llAiaii.MAx.  They  could,  and  wo  would  be  up  against  that  panel  and 
would  be  compelled  to  pick  those  men.  ( »!'  course,  if  you  exhaust  the  panel, 
then  the  same  provision  would  be  extended  and  another  panel  ch-»sen  by  the 
same  judges:  in  the  same  manner,  just  as  it  is  in  the  superior  court.  On 
December  12  there  still  remained  under  arrest  in  the  metal-trades  case  in 
Judge  Rose's  department  about  60 — in  the  neighborhood  of  60  men.  They  were 
all  dismissed  on  December  1L>.  During  the  strike  and  while  some  of  the  men 
were  in  prison  a  very  interesting  incident  occurred  which  showed  the  spirit  of 
at  least  one  member  of  the  city  council,  who  was  thought  by  the  laboring  men 
to  be  their  friend  and  the  most  favorable  man  to  them  at  that  time. 

The  affidavit  was  made  by  three  men  who  are  in  jail,  R.  Armory,  John 
Krilby.  and  Isaac  Levy  signing  the  affidavit,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  Srvn:  OK  CAI.IKOK.MA. 

"County  of  L<  9,  ss: 

"The  undersigned,  being  du'y  sworn,  each  for  himself,  on  oath,  says  that  he 
was  arrested  on  the  17th  day  of  March,  1911,  and  was  arraigned  on  the  18th 
day  of  March,  1911,  and  was  held  to  answer  with  bonds  placed  at  $300;  that 
he  was  in  the  city  prison  from  about  10  a.  m.  until  about  6  p.  m.  on  the  18th 
day  of  March,  1011  ;  that  while  he  was  in  said  prison  he  was  visited  by  Martin 
!•'.  Patusky,  one  of  the  councilmen  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and,  by  the  way, 
one  of  the  men  that  passed  this  ordinance;  that  several  times  said  Patusky 
asked  him,  in  the  presence  of  all  three  of  the  affiants  herein,  if  he  didn't  know 
that  he  had  violated  the  picketing  ordinance,  also,  'Did  you  not  defy  the  police 
to  arrest  you?'  and  he  also  said,  'I  can  see  that  you  don't  belong  here.  This 
place  was  built  for  animals,  and  when  you  act  like  animals  we  have  got  to  put 
you  in  here.  If  we  give  you  fellows  an  inch,  you  will  take  a  mile,  and  the  first 
thing  we  know  you  will  be  down  there  with  clubs.  That  is  why  we  passed  this 
ordinance,  to  keep  yon  fellows  away  from  there.'  That  when  told  the  bonds 
had  been  placed  at  $300  each  he  (Patusky)  said,  'The  higher  the  bond  the 
better  it  is.  If  bonds  were  placed  at  only  $50,  you  would  be  going  and  coming 
all  the  time.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  boys  in  here,  but  I  guess  you  wTill  have 
TO  stay.  If  you  can't  behave  yourselves  outside,  I  hope  you  will  be  good 
inside,  anywa\.'  " 

The  only  point  in  that  affidavit  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
commission  is  that  passage,  "  That  is  why  we  passed  this  ordinance." 
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Tii  other  words,  tliis  ordinance  was  a  war  measure  on  the  part  of  those  who 
Lad  sufficient  influence  over  the  city  council  to  control  their  election.  They 
had  failed  to  secure  the  number  of  convictions  they  desired.  The  police  force 
was  efficient.  They  arrested  all  they  could  get*  hold  of  and  could  bring 
charges  against. 

I  don't  wish  to  lay  any  umbrage  al  (lie  door  of  any  policeman  particularly. 
They  are  like  all  policemen,  doing  the  duty  they  are  told  to  do.  They  arrested 
the  men  as  they  were  told. 

Ai'ier  they  had  failed  for  a  considerable  time  they  quit  arresting  the  men, 
and  \ve  thought  that  pence  had  GOtae  io  stay.  But  that  was  a  mistake.  The 
boys  went  on  about  their  work  just  as  before.  They  saw  every  man  they 
could  under  circumstances  ihat  in  all  good  conscience  would  warrant  them  in 
seeing.  They  talked  to  them,  explained  to  them  that  they  were  out  on  strike; 
that  they  were  trying  to  raise  their  wages,  trying  to  shorten  their  hours,  trying 
to  make  conditions  livable,  arguing  to  them  in  that  matter. 

They  were  left  alone  for  awhile.  And  one  day  a  raid  was  made  and  they 
arrested  a  large  number  of  men.  I  think  there  were  30  or  40  arrested.  Their 
names  are  here.  And  they  were  charged,  not  with  violating  the  law,  but 
with  having  conspired  to  violate  a  law.  The  penalty  for  violating  a  law  was 
$100  and  r»!>  days,  I  believe,  in  jail.  You  will  read  it  in  the  ordinance.  The 
penalty  here  is  $1,000,  or  two  years  in  the  county  jail,  for  conspiring  to 
violate  a  law. 

"They  brought  those  men  into  jail  and  the  evidence  shows  that  most  of  them 
were  not  known,  or  could  not  be  identified  by  the  officers  until  after  they  had 
arrived  in  jail.  The  officers  went  to  the  jail,  brought  them  out  single  file,  and 
called  their  names,  and  each  man  would  answer  to  his  name,  and  the  officers 
would  look  at  him.  And  then  the  next,  his  name,  and  he  would  answer,  and 
they  would  look  at  him,  and  again  and  again,  day  after  day,  until  they  learned 
their  names  and  their  faces.  I  believe  they  were  all  kept  in  jail,  practically 
all.  We  got  a  few  out  on  bail. 

There  was  one  redheaded  fellow  by  the  name  of  Phillips,  and  we  had  another 
redheaded  fellow,  and  every  time  he  would  come  into  the  court  room  the  red- 
headed fellow  would  step  up  there  and  walk  in  instead  of  the  one  in  jail,  and 
the  redheaded  fellow  in  jail  would  step  back  to  the  other  man's  seat ;  and  they 
didn't  notice  it,  and  the  policeman  identified  the  wrong  man  as  regularly  as 
the  days  passed.  Four  or  five  of  them  had  known  him  for  years  and  one  of 
them  from  childhood — a  different  fellow  altogether. 

Some  of  the  boys  were  arrested  who  had  never  been  on  strike,  didn't  belong 
to  the  union  at  all  and  had  never  been  about  the  factories  at  all.  One  of 
them  had  only  been  in  town  one  day.  One  of  the  officers  swore  he  had  seen 
him  there  for  a  month.  They  had  a  little  book  in  which  they  kept  their 
records.  At  the  top  the  days  of  the  week  were  written,  and  they  would  write  the 
names  of  the  boys  down  the  side.  The  days  they  had  seen  them  they  marked, 
and  they  had  used  that  book  to  refresh  their  memories  upon  the  days  that  they 
saw  them.  One  of  those  books  was  ruled  perfectly  straight  and  accurate,  as 
though  some  person  had  done  it  on  his  table  at  home.  Inadvertently  I  looked 
over  to  the  back  of  the  book  and  I  saw  that  two  or  three  leaves  had  been  torn 
out.  but  one  had  been  left.  He  had  made  what  little  record  he  had  made  out- 
doors, and  then  he  had  taken  home  his  record  and  copied  it,  or  he  had 
made  it  up  in  the  jail,  ruled  it,  and  copied  it,  and  for  some  reason  erased 
the  marks  and  thought  he  had  erased  them  completely ;  but  under  a  magnifying 
glass  the  erasures  could  be  seen,  and  we  got  the  glass  and  showed  it  to  the 
jury,  and  the  jury  hung  after  almost  a  two  weeks'  struggle. 

The  city  attorney,  Mr.  Guy  Eddie,  and  the  city  authorities  had  taken  the 
matter  under  consideration,  and  had  kept  their  plans  under  cover  until  they 
had  perfected  them,  and  tried  to  convict  the  men  for  a  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  law. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  is  the  conspiracy  law  of  California,  Mr. 
Harriman? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  If  two  men  were  to  agree  to  violate  the  picketing  law,  they 
might  both  be  guilty  of  violating  the  law  or  they  might  !>e  guilty  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  violate  the  law. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  violating  the  law, 
because  he  had  a  purpose  to  do  it,  unless  he  did  it,  could  he? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Oh,  no;  he  must  do  something. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  you  know  what  the  Federal  law  is? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.   Yes:  he  must  do  something. 
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Commissioner  CAKKKTSON.  lint  two  men  don't  have  to  do  it;  they  only  have 
to  intend  to. 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  To  conspire  to  do  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Under  your  California  law. 

Mr.  HARKIMAX.  Oil,  yes;  if  you  agree  to  violate  and  commit  an  overt  act — 
there  must  be  an  overt  act — or  to  make  a  move  in  that  direction. 

In  Long  Beach  they  had  a  similar  experience.  They  passed  the  same  anti- 
picketing  law  down  there.  There  was  a  strike  down  there  on  the  Craig  Ship- 
building Co.'s  works,  and  the  hoys  used  the  same  methods  that  they  did  here, 
avoiding  any  violence,  but  persisting  and  insisting  upon  their  right  to  make  such 
explanations  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  ordinance  was  passed,  the  men  were  arrested  and  put  in  jail.  Many 
of  them  were  turned  out  at  noon  and  told  to  go  and  get  their  dinners,  and  they 
did  and  came  back  and  went  in  .iail  in  the  afternoon.  Some.  I  believe,  stayed  all 
night,  and  some  were  permitted  to  go  home.  I  think  they  were  crowded  for 
room. 

Py  the  way.  the  cases  against  the  brewery  men,  72  in  number,  were  dismissed 
on  January  -\.  They  were  all  out — if  not  all,  all  but  two  or  three,  I  think — with- 
out bail  in  that  crowd,  and  all  of  them,  every  one,  returned  for  trial.  Of  all 
of  the  men  in  all  of  thai  strike  that  were  let  loose  without  bail,  not  one  of 
them  failed  to  turn  up  on  the  day  set  to  be  tried.  Kvery  one  came.  I  think  the 
fact  js  worthy  of  mention,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  newspaper  statements 
concerning  the  characters  of  these  men. 

After  the  law  was  passed,  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  concerning 
Hit-  paneling  of  lite  jury,  the  new  jury  panel,  and  methods  of  getting  it,  one 
other  instance  occurred — well,  two  occurred. 

On  Christmas  Kve  there  was  a  Christ  mas-tree  gathering  in  Central  Park  down 
here  at  Sixth  Street.  A  la  rue  number  of  citizens  from  the  churches  and  else- 
where gathered  there  on  Christmas  Eve  with  their  Christmas  trees.  It  was 
advertised  in  the  papers  for  some  days. 

Also  i  here  was  ad\ertised  in  the  papers  for  some  days  that  there  would  In- 
hering in  the  park  down  on  North  Main  Street  for  quite  a  different  pur- 
Tin'  one  at  Sixth  Street  was  to  distribute  Christmas  presents  by  those 
who  could  afford  to  buy  presents.  The  other  was  supposed  to  be  a  gathering 
isider  ways  and  means  by  which  the  unemployed  could  find  work.  Th*» 
one  was  at  the  Plaza  Park,  the  other  at  the  Sixth  Street  Park.  Both  advertised 
in  ihe  papers  for  some  days  preceding  the  time. 

The  Sixth  Street  Park  affair  \vent  through  as  joyously  as  the  Christmas 
trees  at  any  church  festival,  and  the  unemployed  suppose<l.  of  course,  that  their 
privileges  were  at  least  equal  to  the  others.  They  gathered  there  on  Christmas 
morning  about  10  o'clock.  It  was  raining.  There  was  a  little  hall  down  below 
where  some  of  the  boys  got  a  few  coal-oil  cans  and  washed  them  out  and  were 
making  six  or  eight  cans  of  soup  so  that  the  boys  might  have  something  to  eat 
after  the  speaking  was  over.  Fifteen  hundred  or  more  of  them  gathered  there 
in  that  park.  Some  were  addressing  the  crowd;  they  were  perfectly  quiet. 
The  testimony  showed  that  the  crowd  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  no  evidence  of 
any  disturbance  until  the  policemen  came.  Two  officers  came  up.  the  testimony 
showed,  looked  at  the  crowd,  went  over  to  a  saloon  and  phoned  for  reenfon-c- 
menN.  came  back  with  several  oflicers  going  two  abreast,  clubs  in  hand,  crowd- 
ing the  people  and  throwing  them  aside;  they  walked  up  to  the  speaker,  grabbed 
him  by  the  legs,  and  jerked  him  off  of  the  stand.  One  fellow  held  up  his  hand 
and  asked  them  to  stop,  and  the  officers  struck  him  over  the  head,  cut  a  great 
gash  across  his  fa--e.  knocked  him  down,  beat  a  number  of  them,  and  ran  the 
crowd  out  of  the  park,  punching  them  and  beating  them  with  their  clubs,  and 
pi! ;  sued  them  off  of  the  sidewalk  out  into  the  street. 

And  the  testimony  of  the  officers  showed  that  they  followed  them  into  the 
street  and  beat  them.  Then  the  whole  crowd  turned  on  them  and  threw  stones 
at  them,  and  there  was  a  riot  that  was  a  disgrace  to  any  civilization.  It  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  policemen  that  they  pursued  the  course  they  did  when  the  men 
were  there  without  food,  after  having  been  called  there  by  the  advertisements 
in  the  papers,  and  similar  privileges  having  been  granted  to  another  class  of 
people  the  night  before.  Those  men  were  arrested.  I  have  the  complaint 
here  -charged  with  rioting — and  they  came  before  the  jury  selected  in  the 
manner  that  the  law  now  provides.  We  tried  the  case.  They  had  the  same 
experience  in  learning  how  to  identify  the  men  that  they  had  in  the  conspiracy 
cast>.  Officers  got  on  the  stand  and  swore  that  they  saw,  for  instance,  John 
Sanchez  standing  here  throwing  one  stone,  and  another  man  standing  over 
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there  in  the  crowd,  and  another  one  here  about  14  feet  away,  mid  another  one 
there  20  feet  away.  And  we  let  them  go  through  witli  their  identifications  and 
the  places  where  they  saw  them  in,  and  then  we  asked  them  to  repeat  it,  and 
they  could  not  repeat  it  to  save  their  lives.  Finally  they  would  only  see  them 
twice,  and  then  we  would  go  through  all  that  they  had  seen  twice  and  com- 
mence over  again  to  go  dowrn  the  line,  and  they  could  not  repeat  it  to  save 
their  lives.  Finally  they  learned  to  see  a  man  only  once,  and  they  saw  him 
throw  a  stone,  and  they  didn't  know  just  where  he  was  standing,  and  this 
they  could  get  away  with.  Those  men  saw  men  on  Christmas  Day  there 
who  they  had  known  all  their  lives.  One  man  had  just  gotten  here  from  Mexico, 
and  another  man  had  not  been  in  town  for  months  and  did  not  arrive  until  the 
next  day,  and  they  were  arrested  one,  two,  and  three  days  after  Christinas; 
according  to  their  testimony  they  had  seen  them  all  in  the  riot.  They  convicted 
10  out  of  40.  They  are  in  jail  now,  I  believe.  One  of  the  jurors  said  to  me 
afterwards — you  can  take  this  clown  if  you  care  to — "  We  had  to  convict  some 
of  them.  We  must  support  the  police.  They  protect  our  property." 

The  complaints  read  as  follows : 

"  Personally  appeared  before  me  this  8th  day  of  April,  1911  " — 

By  the  way,  before  I  read  this,  whenever  we  would  challenge  a  juror  or  he 
was  dismissed,  the  court  would  call  his  name  kindly  and  say,  "Well,  we  will 
call  you  up  when  we-  want  you  again,"  a  familiarity  that  is  an  abomination 
to  any  court,  especially  if  any  degree  of  justice  is  to  be  obtained.  A  familar 
relation,  of  which  I  think  the  judge  was  hardly  conscious,  but  a  familiar  rela- 
tion between  a  judge  and  a  jury  that  ought  not  to  exist.  I  have  never  spoken 
of  it  before,  but  feel  that  in  this  investigation  that  that  fact  ought  to  be  known, 
for  there  is  a*n  abundance  of  proof  of  it. 

"Personally  appeared  before  me  this  8th  day  of  April,  1911,  A.  II.  Phillips, 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  county  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California,  who, 
being  first  duly  sworn  on  oath,  complains  and  says  " — 

I  have  got  the  wrong  complaint  here.    Here  it  is ;  I  have  it : 

"  Personally  appeared  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  1913,  W.  L. 
Hagenbaugh,  of  Los  Angeles  City,  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  who,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  complains  and  says:  That  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  1913, 
at  and  in  Los  Angeles  City,  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California, 
the  crime  of  riot  was  committed  by  " — 

About  30  persons,  I  will  not  read  their  names — 

"  who  at  the  time  and  place  last  aforesaid,  did  willfully  and  unlawfully,  while 
acting  together  and  without  authority  of  law,  use  force  and  violence  on  the 
persons  of  this  affiant,  H.  R.  W.  Kriege,  H.  G.  Yarnell,  F.  R.  Williams,  A.  J. 
Boycott,  W.  L.  Hagenbaugh,  M.  C.  O'Connor,  Arthur  Solomon,  and  H.  A.  Stewart, 
and  maliciously  disturbed  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  Plaza 
and  Plaza  Street  in  said  city,  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  this  complainant 
and  other  persons  and  then  and  there  being,  by  then  and  there  milking  loud 
and  unusual  noise,  by  tumultuous  and  offensive  conduct,  and  by  threatening, 
traducing,  quarreling,  challenge  to  fight,  and  fighting.  All  of  which  is  contrary 
to  laws,  etc." 

One  man  was  shot.  The  man  who  shot  him — I  don't  call  his  name  now — was 
on  the  stand  as  a  witness  and  admittted  that  he  shot  him.  He  was  not 
arrested.  No  complaint  \vas  filed  against  him.  Mr.  Hagenbaugh  was  hurt. 
One  of  the  leading  officers  was  cut  and  many  were  hit'  with  stones,  and  many 
men  were  beaten  and  gashed  with  the  clubs.  As  I  say,  they  were  convicted 
and  10  were  imprisoned.  The  matter  seems  to  have  been  encourageed  by  all 
of  the  machinery  of  the  county.  I  will  only  cite  one  instance  that  conies  to 
my  mind — the  courts  and  the  city  council,  the  police  courts  and  the  police 
officers  and  the  district  attorney's  office  are  practically  all  of  the  machinery 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  warfare. 

Seventy-two  thousand  dollars  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Capt.  John  Fred- 
ericks, now  district  attorney,  during  the  time  of  the  investigation  of  the 
McNamara  trouble.  Considerable  more  than  that  passed  through  the  district 
.  attorney's  office.  He  was  not  required  to  account  for  this  $72,000  to  anybody 
except  to  Mr.  Pridden,  who  has  always  run  a  nonunion  shop.  Mr.  Pridden 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  Just  why  there  was  no  account  re- 
quired is  not  explained.  What  the  money  was  used  for  is  not  explained,  but 
it  was  given,  and  no  account  is  of  record  in  this  county. 

I  think  that  answers  the  first  question  as  far  as  I  can  go — the  use  of  the 
city  machinery,  of  the  city  courts,  of  the  city  jury,  and  the  methods  by  which 
it  is  bring  gathered  now,  of  the  injunctions,  and  of  the  practice  of  using  the 
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funds  in  vhe  strike  all  show  that  the  powers  of  government  were  solid  against 
the  workers. 

Now,  the  next  question  was,  if  I  remember,  what  effect  does  the  so-called 
open  shop  have  upon  the  welfare  of  the  working  class?  I  don't  think  it  is 
worded  just  that  way,  but  that  is  the  substance  of  it. 

Commissioner  WEIN  STOCK.  No;  what  has  the  open-shop  policy  done  for  Los 
Angeles  as  regards  the  protection  of  the  civil  and  industrial  rights  of  its 
citizens? 

Mr.  HARKIMAN.  Well,  in  regard  to  that  I  can't  see  how  the  civil  or  indus- 
trial rights  can  be  entirely  separated  from  the  criminal  procedure. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  HAF.KTMAX.  P.ecause  they  rise  out  of  it.  and  with  that  in  view  I  merely 
take  this  stand.  In  order  to  expalin  it  as  I  see  it,  at  the  base  of  all  this 
trouble  lay  a  permanent  conflict  of  interest.  And  this  strike  arose  out  of  that 
fact.  The  employer  who  seeks  the  open  shop,  the  so-called  open  shop,  and 
supports  it  does  it  consciously  or  unconsciously  for  but  one  reason,  and  that 
n  :i<on  is  this,  that  in  the  open  shop  he  separates  the  bundle  of  sticks  and  can 
break  them  easily. 

In  the  closed  shop  or  in  the  union  shop  they  are  bound  together  and  become 
a  power.  In  the  one  case  the  large  owner  is  a  power  and  deals  with  the 
helpless  man.  In  th:>  otlier  case  he  must  deal  with  a  power  equal  to  himself. 

In  the  former  case  where  the  corporation  is  against  a  man,  the  millionaire 
against  the  pauper,  the  man  who  owns  the  factory  states  the  terms  of  what 
h"  rails  a  conn-art,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  it  is  a  contract,  and  he  can 
enforce  it  as  a  contract,  but  there  is  no  contract  there. 

Tin*  in:>n  with  ]>'>wer  dictates  :he  terms  to  the  man  that  is  hungry  for 
bread  and  he  accepts  the  offer.  He  works,  and  the  works  for  half  rations. 
He  will  work  I'<T  "tiouuh  to  keep  himself  and  his  family.  And  all  conscience 
in  that  man  will  do  this.  He  will  feed  him  as  little  as  he  can  feed  him  to  get 
the  best  results  for  himself.  If  he  pays  more  than  is  necessary  for  these  results, 
his  conscience  will  prod  him  to  cut  the  wages.  It'  he  pays  less  than  is  enough  to 
get  the  isest  results,  his  conscience  will  prod  him  to  raise  the  wages,  He  treats 
the  man  just  the  same  as  he  would  treat  his  horse.  It  is  an  economic  question 
between  them.  The  orga nixed  power — the  men  use  their  power  to  force  their 
9  up  higher  than  merely  enough  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  field  for  their 
employer.  Not  only  do  they  want  to  get  the  best  results  as  producers,  but  they 
struggle  for  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  and  portion  of  the  amount  that,  they 
produce.  And  the  employer  struggles  likewise  for  a  larger  portion,  and  it  is  out 
of  that  fact  that  the  permanent  conflict  comes  and  that  this  war  has  come, 
and  that  this  light  is  here  and  was  here  and  must  remain  here  with  us.  And 
the  tights  are  small  or  large  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interest 
rind  must  always  be  so. 

Now.  the  full  energy  of  the  worker  and  the  property  of  the  employer  puts 
him  ever  in  a  better  fighting  position,  puts  the  hank  behind  him,  puts  the 
industry  in  his  hands,  puts  the  bread  basket  of  the  worker  in  his  hands,  and 
if  he  can  keep  them  disorganized  so  that  they  are  weak — if  the  man  or  thou- 
sands of  men  are  weak,  if  they  are  disorganized,  and  a  few  men  with  money  are 
powerful — if  the  power  is  mobilized,  the  power  of  these  men  mobilize  in  the 
election  to  elect  their  men  in  court  and  to  control  their  city  council  and  to  mold 
the  law;  then  they  demand  alter  making  this  law  that  the  worker  abide  by 
that  law.  And  he  has  to  do  it  because  the  majority  of  the  power,  of  the 
economic  power  of  the  land,  is  back  of  the  law  that  conserves  the  interests  of 
that  power.  That  must  be,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  seek  an  open 
shop  to  keep  the  worker  disorganized  and  weak,  so  that  they  may  reap  the 
greatest  harvest  to  themselves  constantly. 

Now, 'the  effect  is  a  minimum  wage  and  the  lowest  possible  standard  of 
living  under  which  the  working  class  can  reproduce  itself  if  the  open  shop  is 
permitted  to  have  its  sway.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  every  one  of  the  men  in 
favor  of  the  open  shop  are  forced  to  admit  that  organized  labor  has  made 
for  good.  There  is  reason  for  it. 

They  operate  from  two  different  points  of  view. 

The  organized  labor  moves  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  beings,  a  great 
mass  of  men.  Their  aim  in  life  is  to  conserve  human  energy.  That  is  their 
whole  purpose.  Their  property  is  a  minor  consideration.  Their  lives,  the 
fruits  of  their  labor — these  are  their  chief  concern.  And  the  food  of  their 
children  and  the  welfare  of  their  families  follows  as  a  sequence.  And  tlie 
otlier  fellow  has  a  different  point  of  view,  and  without  questioning  their 
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honesty  or  intesriti'  at  nil — that  is  not  wh;it  we  are  hero  for — but  we  are  here 
to  find  out  why  they  act  so.  They  have  a  point  of  view  of  the  accumulation 
of  power  in  the  form  of  property,  by  which  power  they  can  subsist  and  live 
without  exerting  their  own  energy,  in  a  more  luxurious  manner,  than  they 
could  without  it.  They  could  only  do  this  by  gathering  into  their  property 
the  power  of  their  fellow  men.  the  energy  of  their  fellow  men.  to  use  it 
upon  which  to  subsist  and  with  which  to  buy  their  comforts  and  luxuries,  and 
therefore  it  becomes  to  them  a  moral  right  which — that  is,  the  thing  that 
gives  them  their  ideas  of  morals  and  right — they  think  it  is  right  because  it 
gives  them  comfort  and  ease;  and  the  other  fellow  thinks  it  is  wrong  because 
it  gives  him  pain  and  suffering.  And  there  is  the  reason  for  that  standard  of 
morals.  And  the  employer  and  worker  never  in  the  world  will  harmonize  their 
viesvs  when  they  come  to  a  strike,  because  each  has  a  different  premise  from 
which  to  reason,  a  different  point  of  view,  a  different  standard  of  morals, 
a  different  code  of  laws  springing  out  of  them.  And  that  is  the  effect  they 
have — the  one  wholesome — the  one  is  humanitarian  impulse,  humanitarian 
cause,  and  organization  which  can  be  for  the  life  of  the  men;  the  other  is 
to  organize  the  property  for  the  magnitude  of  property  and  for  the  aggres- 
sion of  property.  One  is  filled  with  ambition,  greed,  lust  of  power.  The  other 
is  filled  with  and  produces  a  humane  impulse  and  a  struggle  to  better  condi- 
tions and  to  develop  a  system  of  progress  and  cooperation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  will  pause  at  this  point  and  adjourn  until  10 
o'clock r 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  I  am  through. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Kindly  resume  the  stand  at  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, because  some  questions  will  doubtless  be  asked  by  other  commissioners. 

We  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  to-morro\v  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  on  this  Monday,  September  14.  1914,  an 
adjournment  was  taken  until  Tuesday,  September  15,  1914,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.) 


Los  ANGKLKS.  CAL.,  September  15,   IHl'i — 10  a.  m. 

Present:  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  Garretson,  O'Connell,  Weinstock, 
and  Commons.  Basil  M.  Manly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  be  in  order. 
Mr.  Harriman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOB  HARRIMAN— Continued. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Weinstock  has  a  few  questions  he  would  like  to  ask. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  have  represented  organized  labor,  Mr.  Harri- 
man, have  you  not,  in  many  of  the  cases  that  have  been  brought  before  the 
Los  Angeles  courts? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  I  have. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  were  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  McNamara 
trial? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  I  was. 

Commissioner   WEINSTOCK.  And   also    in   the   metal-trades   difficulties? 

Mr.  HA  UK  I.MAX.  I  was. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  in  the  brewers'  difficulties? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  The  latter  part;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  So  that  you  are  thoroughly  informed,  I  take.it, 
on  the  labor  attitude  of  these  problems  on  these  questions? 

Mr.  HAKRIMAN.  Well,  I  can't  say  thoroughly,  but  I  have  some  information 
on  them. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Will  you  tell  this  commission,  Mr.  Harriman, 
what,  is  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  on  the  question  of  violence  in  labor 
troubles? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Well,  I  think  the  position  of  organized- labor  and  the  general 
policy  of  organized  labor,  as  I  understand  it,  is*  opposed  to  violence. 

Commissioner  WKTNSTOCK.  Does  organized  lalx>r,  from  your  observation  of 
it,  and  your  connections  with  it.  condone  violence  on  the  part  of  unionists  in 
labor  troubles? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN,  Now,  by  that  just  what  do  you  mean? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  does  organized  labor  regard  violence  on  the 
part  of  unionists  in  times  of  labor  trouble  as  justifiable? 
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Mr.  HAKKTMAN.  Well,  that  dei>ends  IUH»H  the  circumstances,  I  suppose,  under 
\vhich  the  act  might  be  committed. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Will  you  tell  the 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  But.  as  to  organized  labor,  I  think  they  have  not  so  indorsed 
any  violence  at  all.  My  information  and  experience  is  that  they  have  found 
that  they  can  gain  their  end  better  by  peaceful  methods  than  by  violent 
methods,  and  the  reason  for  that  is  this :  When  they  have  power  enough,  they 
can  take  hold  of  the  affairs  of  State.  And  were  they  to  commit  violence  while 
the  others  have  power,  it  would  only  lead  to  their  being  crushed  by  that  power. 
And  for  that  reason  they  feel  that  it  is  wisdom  upon  their  part  to  conduct 
their  affairs  peacably  until  they  can  build  an  organization  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  take  hold  of  the  affairs  and  handle  it.  That  is  their  general  policy,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  meanwhile,  until  organized  labor  gets  the 
jK>litical  power  that  it  hopes  to  obtain,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  the  policy  and 
attitude  of  organized  labor  to  refrain  from  violence,  to  maintain  law  and  order? 

Mr.  HARRTMAN.  That  is  my  experience. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  You  know,  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  that  there 
has  l>een  violence? 

Mr.  HARRIMAX.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been. 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  During  labor  troubles.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any 
incidents  that  you  can  give  to  this  commission  where  organized  labor  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  violation  of  law  and  order  by  penalizing  such  of  its  members 
as  were  guilty  of  criminal  violence  in  labor  troubles? 

Mr.  HAKIM  MAN.  That  is,  you  mean  to  say  where  some  one  has  been  arrested 
::nd  found  guilty  under  the  laws  as  they  now  stand? 

Commissioner  W  KIN  STOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Where  organized  labor  has  punished  the  men,  is  that  what 
you  mean?  After  they  are  found  guilty? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes,   sir. 

Mr.  HARIIIMAX.  No.  sir;  I  don't  know  of  any;  and  the  reason  is  this,  the  rnen 
if  they  were  to  condemn  men  who  are  found  guilty  under  the  present  law.  they 
might,  and  in  many  cases,  would,  be  condemning  men  who  are  altogether  inno- 
cent. For  innocent,  am!  I  will  have  to  explain,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Weinstock 

Commissioner  WKI. \STOCK.  Sure. 

Mr.  HAKKIMAN.  Your  question  suggests  that  organized  labor  would  justify 
the  men  in  their  course;  and.  if  so,  why?  That  seems  to  be  the  thought  in  your 
mind.  Now,  there  are  a  number  of  things  that  must  be  considered  in  order  to 
answer  that  question  intelligently.  First,  the  .justification  of  the  acts  of  the 
men  lay  in  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Now,  also  in  the  fact  that  many,  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  trials  are  not  fair,  as,  in  the  light  of  this  recent  jury  system, 
they  will  have  to  mevt  in  the  future.  First,  then,  the  cause:  Stated  abstractly, 
the  conservation  of  energy  is  the  first  law.  The  men  seek  to  conserve  their  energy 
by  raising  their  wages  and  shortening  the  hours.  The  employer  seeks  to  con- 
serve his  capital  by  lengthening  the  hours  and  lowering  the  wages.  For  this 
fundamental  reason  the  war  comes  at  the  wage  and  hour  line.  That  is  the 
line  of  battle.  Kvery  strike  and  boycott  arises  there.  Now,  whoever  fights 
faithfully  for  the  shortening  of  the  hours  and  the  increase  of  wages  is  bone  of 
their  bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  whoever  is  most 
efficient  in  that  tight  is  the  man  who  is  picked  off  and  charged  and  tried  and 
ofttimes  convicted.  We  have  three  men,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Grow,  and  Mr. 
I'owell,  who  were  picked  off.  They  were  active  men.  They  were  tried  im- 
mediately after  the  explosion,  when  the  temper  here  was  at  white  heat.  They 
were  convicted.  We  know  they  were  not  there.  The  members  of  organized 
labor  know  they  were. not  guilty.  It  is  not  only  a  guess  with  us;  we  know 
where  they  were.  We  put  witnesses  on  the  stand  to  show  where  they  were, 
but  they  were  not  believed.  They  were  convicted.  When  they  returned  to  the 
men  for  whom  they  had  been  successfully  fighting,  they  were  received  with 
open  arms  and  were  cherished  and  loved  for  their  having  been  persecuted  more 
than  before  the  persecution.  The  justification  of  the  men's  activity  lay  in  the 
cause  of  the  struggle  and  the  psychology  that  justified  them  in  the  cause  of 
the  struggle. 

Now,  if  they  had  not  stood  by  these  men,  who  they  knew  were  innocent, 
although  convicted,  every  capable,  energetic,  intelligent  fighter  would  have  been 
picked  off  here  and  there  and  tried  and  convicted,  and  the  heads  of  the  whole  or- 
ganization would  be  eliminated  from  the  movement,  and  they  can't  do  it.  If,  how- 
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ever,  they  were  to  find  men  who  went  out  and  actually  committed  a  violent 
act,  in  violation  of  the  policy  of  the  organization,  I  think  they  would  remove 
them  from  all  power  and  responsibility  before  they  had  any  opportunity  to  be 
arrested  and  to  throw  the  organization  in  bad,  because  the  organization  itself 
would  settle  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  every  unionist 
that  has  been  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  is  regarded  by  organized  labor  as 
being  innocent? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  No,  sir;  not  in  every  respect,  but  ofttimes  they  have  done 
what  they  are  compelled  to  do.  For  instance,  I  cite  a  case  that  does  not  call 
up  the  question  of  violence.  I  cite  the  case  of  the  hatters'  trial,  where  the 
heads  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  were  arrested  for  contempt  of 
court.  Now,  those  men  could  not  stop ;  I  submit  that  there  is  a  war  on,  and, 
as  I  said  yesterday,  the  intensity  of  the  war  is  determined  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  interest  with  which  it  is  allied.  And  those  men  pursued  their  course 
and  published  the  facts  and  were  arrested  for  contempt  of  court.  And,  for 
instance,  take  the  A.  R.  U.  strike,  where  Debs  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
for  contempt  of  court.  They  were  in  a  position  where  they  had  to  stand  fire. 
We  are  in  a  war.  We  can't  retreat.  If  they  do  retreat,  why,  they  might  just 
as  well  give  up  the  battle.  The  cause  of  the  war — I  say  the  justification  for 
these  acts  lay  in  the  cause.  Now,  there  is  a  distinction  between  a  justification 
for  some  men  who  have  been  found  guilty,  between  the  commission  of  violent 
acts  out  of  which  no  good  can  come  to  the  organization.  There  is  a  distinction 
there.  And  while  they  don't  indorse  the  violent  acts,  they  have  to  be  made 
sure  that  they  actually  occurred.  Otherwise,  a  man  can  be  arrested,  tried, 
and  convicted  and  not  be  at  all  guilty.  There  is  the  thing  we  are  up  against, 
because  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  other  man. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Let  me  make  sure,  Mr.  Harriman,  that  I  quite 
understand  your  position  or  your  explanation.  I  gather,  from  what  you  have 
said,  this  to  be  the  attitude  of  organized  labor,  that  regardless  of  convictions 
it  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  judge  whether  the  individual  convicted  is  or  is 
not  guilty  of  the  crime  charged. 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Of  necessity,  because  the  machinery  of  convictions  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Exactly.  So,  despite  a  conviction,  if  labor  be- 
lieves that  the  convicted  party  is  innocent,  it  treated  him  as  a  martyr? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Absolutely  must.     So  do  the  other  side. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Exactly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  understand  you 
correctly,  it  is  admitted  that  union  men  have  been  justly  convicted  of  violence? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Some  of  them  have  even  pleaded  guilty. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Exactly.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  organ- 
ized labor  not  toward  those  whom  they  believe  were  innocently  convicted  but 
toward  those  who  were  justly  convicted. 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  I  know  of  no  more  glaring  instance  than  the  case  that  was 
tried  here  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  it  can  be  no  better  expressed  than 
in  the  contributions  to  the  fund  for  defense.  Up  to  the  time  when  the 
McNamaras  pleaded  guilty  funds  were  rolling  in.  The  moment  the  plea  of 
guilty  came  in  every  dollar  stopped.  Not  another  dollar  could  be  raised.  You 
can  draw  your  conclusions  from  the  fact. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  How  much  truth  is  there  in  the  charge  that  you 
and  I  and  the  rest  of  us  have  heard  that  many  in  the-  ranks  of  organized  labor 
look  upon  those  men  as  martyrs? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Oh,  individuals,  many  of  them  do;  I  have  heard  some  say 
they  are  guilty  and  some  say  they  are  not;  but  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  policy 
of  the  organization.  I  can  not  resort  to  the  individual's  opinions  and  draw 
much  of  a  conclusion.  Some  think  so.  There  are  opinions,  as  you  know, 
varied  in  the  organization,  and  you  can  not  rest  a  statement  upon  that ;  you 
can  only  rest  upon  the  general  policy  of  the  organization. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  the  answer,  then,  to  the  charge  that  also 
has  been  made  not  only  by  nonunion  employers  who  are  the  enemies  of  organ- 
ized labor  but  also  by  thoughtful  men  and  women  all  over  the  country  whoso 
sympathies  are  with  labor,  and  who  have  ever  been  ready  to  do  all  they  could 
to  further  the  interests,  legitimately  and  propi'i'ly.  of  organized  labor — what 
is  the  answer  to  the  charge  made  by  such  as  these  against  organized  labor 
that  it  is  in  sympathy  with  violence,  from  the  fact  thut  it  retains  in  positions 
of  trust  and  honor,  and  reelects  to  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  men  who  have 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  and  who  are  generally  believed  to  be  guilty — such 
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ns  Mr.  Ryan,  president  Of  the  structimil-iron  workers,  who  was  reelected  to 
his  post  of  honor  after  he  had  been  convicted,  and  who,  so  far  as  I  know, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  is  serving  his  sentence,  is,  I  think,  still  the  president 
of  the  structural-iron  workers? 

Mr.  HARMMAX.  Have  you  read  the  transcript  of  the  testimony  iii  Indian- 
apolis? 

Mr.  WEIX STOCK.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  HARKIMAX.  When  you  read  it  you  will  see  that  no  union  man  could  ever 
believe  that  man  was  .justly  convicted.  There  is  a  summary  of  that  transcript 
that  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  and  the  devil.  There  never  was  a  trial  in 
Russia  that  begins  to  compare  with  it.  The  transcript  speaks  for  itself. 

Now.  those  men  are  the  very  men  whose  psychology  I  have  endeavored  to 
describe.  The  history  of  the  iron  workers'  strike  with  the  steel  company  has 
been  one  where  men — where  the  unions  have  been  destroyed,  where  wages  have 
been  lowered,  where  men  are  unable  to  support  their  families,  and  where  the 
act  of  the  McNamaras,  unwise  as  it  was,  was  forced  by  an  enemy,  very  much 
as  the  European  war,  the  Christian  war,  is  forced  by  the  enemy. 

I  do  not  hear  the  same  men  comment  in  the  same  way  upon  c».i<«m'ons  that 
in  their  own  camp.  When  you  have  a  war  on  you  can  ou'iy  ;'.italvze  the 
muses  of  the  war  and  look  at  the  c<,nso<|iiences. 

Now,  the  men  who  were  back  of  Kyan  did  not  agree  witl:  the  others,  and 
they  do  not  believe  Ryan  is  guilty.  They  do  not  think  he  is,  many  of  them; 
some  of  them  think  he  is  guilty  and  support  him,  I  supreme. 

I  suppose  that  the  conditions  that  produced  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  the 
McNamaras  produced  the  same  idea  in  tin-  minds  of  some  others,  but  not  all, 
not  enough  to  make  it  the  policy  of  the  organization.  And  when  they  tried 
the  case  in  Indianapolis,  in  the  unfair  manner  in  which  it  was  tried,  and  for 
which  the  court  has  scored  Judge  Anderson,  those  men  have  thought  that  he 
was  unjustly  convicted,  and  h-ive  stood  by  him.  I  think  that  is  the  psychology 
of  the  case. 

Commissioner  WETNSTPOK.  The  answer,  then.  is.  Mr.  Harriman,  as  I  gather  it, 
that  in  the  case  of  that  particular  individual,  Itysni.  organized  labor  looks  upon 
him  as  unjustly  convicted  jn,«!  as  a  martyr  to  the  cnuse? 

Mr.  HAKIM  MA  v.  Whetlu-r  o.  ga^i/ed  labor  does  or  not.  I  think  that  their  union, 
tin-  iron  workers'  un'on.  does.  I  do  not  think  they  helievo  lie  is  guilty. 

Commissioner  WF.INSYOCK.  Was  not  his  case  taken  up  to  the  highest  courts? 

Mr.  HAKKIMAX.  I  think  so. 

( '0111:11  issionoi*  V,"KJN STOCK.  And  his  verdict  affirmed? 

M:\  HAKIM  At  AX.  1  think  so. 

Commissioner  WKIXSTOCK.  Well,  then,  are  we  to  infer  from  that  that  our 
courts  iroi'.i  top  to  bottom  will  cooperate  in  punishing  an  innocent  man? 

Mr.  HAKIM  MAX.  Well.  I  don't  know  whether  they  will  from  the  top  to  the 
bi'tlon,,  but  they  will  halfway  up. 

(A  demonstration  by  the  audience  here  occurred.) 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  must  have  perfect  order,  or  we 
will  have  to  clear  the  room. 

Mr.  HARKIMAX.  I  refer  in  this  respect  to  Judge  Anderson,  because  he  did • 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Harriman  joins  with  me 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  I  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  requesting  the  most  perfect  order.  Any  audible  ex- 
prcssion  now  will  have  to  be  handled  by  the  sergeant  at  arms.  This  must  not 
\  up  in  confusion. 

Mr.  HARRTM\X.  Beg  pardon  for  putting  it  in  that  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  put  it  in  your  own  way,  and  just  as  expressively  a* 
yo'i  wish.  I  know  the  audience  will  bear  with  us  and  restrain  themselves. 

Mr.  HARRTMAX.  And  I  wish  to  make  this  point  on  that,  that  probably  you 
would  not  find  many  judges  in  the  higher  courts  who  would  not  be  perfectly 
lair  if  their  fundamental  premise  was  not  attacked.  We  must  observe  this  fact 
in  those  trials  that  the  judges  of  the  courts  reason  from  a  different  premise 
from  the  men  in  the  labor  struggle.  All  of  our  laws  are  founded  upon  the  rights 
of  property  and  are  woven  to  protect  the  rights  of  property,  because  they 
believe — those  in  power  believe  that  by  the  possession  of  rr.-oppi-ty  their  liberties 
are  best  preserved.  The  labor  movement  reasons  from  :t  different  premise, 
namely,  that  the  property  that  has  been  accumulated  is  the  power  by  which  the 
laws  are  made  to  curtail  their  privileges  and  their  powers.  And  being  cur- 
tailed by  them,  they  shift  to  the  point  of  persoral  cr  human  rights,  rather  than 
property  rights.  Now,  the  judge  on  the  bench,  r*ot  having  analyzed  01-  studied 
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the  question,  becomes  indignant  when  he  sees  the  question  raised,  because  it 
attacks  the  very  premise  from  which  he  reasons  and  the  very  premise  upon 
which  the  law  is  built.  And  their  attitude  of  mind  and  their  entire  psychology 
is  just  as  opposed  to  organized  labor's  psychology  as  it  can  be,  because  their 
logic  is  different,  from  a  different  premise — both  absolutely  sincere  and  neither 
corrupt  from  the  standpoint  of  money,  not  at  all.  Both  sincere.  They  don't 
have  to  be  corrupt.  The  logic  from  their  premise  will  draw  the  conclusion, 
and  that  is  the  situation.  I  think  every  lawyer  that  has  looked  into  the  economic 
question  would  draw  that  conclusion  generally. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  granting,  Mr.  Harriman,  that  taking  this 
particular  case  that  we  have  before  us  now — the  case  of  Ryan — grunting  that 
the  courts,  as  you  put  it,  halfway  up,  would  not  hesitate  for  some  end,  some 
ulterior  end,  to  convict  an  innocent  man;  in  that  particular  case,  however,  as 
you  have  explained,  the  case  was  carried  up  to  the  limit  of  the  courts.  Must 
we,  then,  infer  that  in  that  case  also  the  courts  all  up  and  down  the  line — 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  case  did  not  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  did  it?  It  went  to  the  Federal  court  of  appeals  only? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  It  went  as  far  as  it  could  go. 

Chairman  WALSH.  No;  if  the  Supreme  Court  desired  jurisdiction,  it  could 
have  been  transferred  there. 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  No;   the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  suppose  that  is  what  he  means. 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  You  say  are  we  to  infer.  We  are  not  to  draw  an  inference; 
we  are  to  only  look  at  the  fact.  Now,  the  fact  is  the  ironworkers'  union,  when 
they  saw  the  trial  in  Indianapolis,  drew  its  conclusion  at  the  end  of  the  trial 
and  stayed  with  it,  and  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  one  judge  a  notch  higher 
was  any  different  from  a  judge  a  notch  lower.  Could  not  change  their  mind. 
And  the  reason  the  mind  is  not  changed  lies  in  the  cause  of  the  struggle.  You 
go  back  to  the  cause  of  the  struggle  and  there  your  psychology  is  formed. 

Now,  all  the  trials  must  be  upon  an  absolutely  fair  basis  before  you  will 
ever  convince  the  army  back  of  their  general  that  their  general  is  criminally 
corrupt.  And  if  their  is  any  unfairness  in  the  trial,  that  army  will  stay  and 
crystallize  around  that  general  in  spite  of  the  world.  No  matter  which  side 
this  is  on,  that  is  the  very  characteristic  of  the  mind  and  will  seek  to  protect 
itself  by  those  very  acts. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  then,  in  order  to  get  at  the  underlying 
attitude  of  organized  labor  toward  violence  in  labor  troubles,  are  we  to  assume 
this,  in  this  particular  case,  that  the  McNamaras.  having  confessed,  there  can  lie 
no  shadow  of  doubt  about  their  guilt? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  No,  no. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Are  we  then  to  assume  that  organized  labor  took 
the  ground  that  while  these  men  were  guilty,  having  confessed  to  it  themselves. 
that  they  acted  on  their  o\vn  individual  volition? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Absolutely,  and  they  said  so.  And  they  must  have.  Now, 
just  stop  a  moment  and  think  of  it,  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  one  or  two 
men,  to  have  as  the  courts  and  steel  companies  proposed — to  have  f>0  or  7.~>  men 
scattered  all  over  the  country  to  whom  they  must  have  written  and  arranged 
their  whole  plan  to  carry  such  a  scheme.  Could  it  possibly  have  been  done? 
Must  it  not  have  been  done  just  as  they  said,  that  when  a  strike  arose  they  cor- 
responded with  the  men  and  told  them  to  carry  on  their  strike  and  then  sent 
one  man  to  the  spot  to  do  the  work?  WThat  other  could  have  been  done,  and 
how  else  could  they  have  conducted  their  campaign  and  kept  it  secret? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Are  we  further  to  understand,  then,  that  these 
men  who  confessed  to  having  committed  the  crime,  out  of  their  private  purse 
furnished  the  funds  that  were  necessary  to  carry  on  this  work,  which  of  course, 
must  have  been  very  great? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  how  they  got  their  funds. 
They  claimed  to  have  charged  it  up  to  the  organization  account,  and  in  that 
way  they  claimed  to  have  concealed  it.  It  does  not  appear  of  record,  and  did 
not  appear  of  trial  that  it  was  ever  chrged  up  to  buying  dynamite.  It  could 
not  appear  that  way  on  their  books. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Does  it  seem  reasonable  to  you,  Mr.  Harriman, 
that  two  men  could  without  the  consent  and  knowledge  of  other  officials 
holding  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  have  misused  the  funds  of  a  great 
institution? 
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Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Well,  there  mi £ht  have  been  some  that  knew  it,  I  don't  know. 
They  say  not.  They  say  they  did  it  themselves  on  their  own  responsibility  and 
will  tell  you  that  they  could  not  have  done  it  any  other  way  and  kept  it  under 
cover,  and  I  believe  it  is  true.  I  don't  see  how  they  could  have  continued  such 
a  campaign  and  taken  50  or  75  men  all  over  the  country  into  their  confidence 
without  the  same  having  been  disclosed  long  ago.  It  could  not  have  been  done 
by  any  contrivance  that  I  could  see. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Mr.  Harriman,  has  your  experience  led  you  to 
believe  that  violence  of  another  form  is  repeatedly  and  continually  indulged  in 
by  the  other  interests  in  the  struggle  of  this  class? 

Mr.  HAKIM  MAN.  Yes,  sir.     There  has  been  .some  violence  so  far,  as  we  believe. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Moreover,  violence  of  a  character  that  absolutely 
violates  and  invades  the  rights  and  liberties  of  half  a  nation? 

Mr.  HAKIM  MAN.  Well,  it  seems  so  to  us.  We  are  on  the  other  side,  but  it  is 
lawful  violence. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Quasi  lawful 

Mr.  HAKIM  MAN.  Quasi  lawful.  It  will  i>e  sustained.  It  is  organized  force  that 
is  practiced  on  the  pretext  of  preserving  the  peace. 

Commissioner  GABRET.SON.  Isn't  the  result  of  that  that  the  labor  man,  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  is  a  trade-union  man  or  not,  believes  that  every  ele- 
ment that  enters  into  government,  legislative,  judicial,  ami  administrative,  is 
bound  together  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  him  of  those  interests  that  he  be- 
lieves he  is  legally  entitled  to? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Tina  is  just  the  foundation  I  tried  to  lay.  Here  are  two  fun- 
damental interests,  and  each  class  struggles  to  preserve  its  own  interest. 
The  one  in  power  makes  the  law,  and  the  enforcement  of  that  law  protects 
his  interests  as  against  the  other  and  will  so  continue  until  the  other  will 
have  accumulated  a  greater  power,  so  that  he  can  change  the  rules  of"  action. 
That  is  a  simple  pr-> 

Commissioner  GARRKTSON.  And  the  result  of  that  course  of  action  and  of 
that  belief  in  the  mind  of  the  body  of  the  people,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  HAKIM  MAN.  What  is  the  result? 

Commissioner  GARRKTSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Well,  it  produces  a  different  effect  in  different  minds  and 
in  different  localities,  depending  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  power  is  pushed. 
Now,  Tor  instance,  take  t!i"  Colorado  situation:  There  in  that  locality  il  has 
produced  open  hostility.  The  men  have  actually  resorted  to  arms  to  fight  t\w 
organized  government.  It  is  a  result  of  the  clash.  Hero  the  hostility  was 
such  that  it  produced  a  great  political  organization  which  is  the  forerunner 
of  a  more  intense  clash  if  i  he  light  keeps  up.  In  other  places  where  they  woro 
more  successful  it  brought  a  political  organization— in  San  Francisco — which 
took  hold  of  the  power  to  a  certain  extent.  In  other  places  where  the  tight 
is  not  yet  quite  so  intense  the  psychological  effect  is  still  as  noticeable,  but 
they  are  all  part  of  the  process,  cresitiu:;  a  psychology  in  the  two  camps  over 
this  clash  of  interests. 

Commissioner  C.AKKKTSOX.  P.iit  isn't  the  result  exactly  the  same  in  all  local- 
ities, varying  only  in  degree  in  this,  what  evolved  into  an  armed  contest  in 
Colorado  exists  in  its  metal  form  wherever  this  course  has  been  pursued,  in 
its  distrust  of  the  courts  and  contempt  of  the  law? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  that,  quite.  I  think  that  it  all  take?! 
the  form  of  the  exorcise  of  power.  Now,  the  exercise  of  power  takes  a  dif- 
fen  nt  psychological  form  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  For  instance, 
in  this  city  the  exercise  of  that  power  took  a  political  shape.  If  that  were 
pressed  to  a  further  degree  it  might  take  the  same  shape  it  took  in  Colorado. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  precisely  the  point  I  raised.  The  only 
difference  is  the  degree,  wherever  violence  is  exercised  by  the  other  side. 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  But  it  differs  also  in  kind  as  well  as  degree,  because  tho 
one  might  have  in  mind  a  peaceful  exercise  of  power  while  the  other,  going 
further,  might  resort  to  a  forceful  exercise  of  that  power. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Where  the  provocation  was  pushed  further? 

Mr.  HAKIM  MAN.  P»ut  in  all  of  it  it  is  an  exercise  of  power.  That  is  the  fun- 
damental proposition,  and  it  is  to  preserve  the  interests  of  the  class  that  has 
the  power,  and  it  is  the  world  over  true.  It  is  inevitable. 
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Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Now,  is  the  comparative  relation  of  the  individual 
to  the  union — from  your  experience  is  not  the  relation  of  the  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  labor  union  exactly  the  same  as  the  individual  relation  of  a  mem- 
ber of  a  political  party  or  of  a  member  of  a  church — he  will  take  action  and 
hold  opinions  along  individual  lines? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Certainly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Regardless  of  what  the  declared  opinion  or  policy 
of  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  part  may  be? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Yes,  sir.    I  tried  to  bring  that  out  before. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  is  nothing  but  the  expression  of  individualism? 

Mr.  HARRJMAN.  That  is  \7ery  frequently  the  case,  and  that  is  all  too  often 
misunderstood  as  the  policy  of  the  organization,  and  I  am  speaking  of  the  policy 
of  the  organization  as  I  understand  it. 

Commisioner  GARRETSON.  What  effect  must  it  necessarily  have  on  the  mind 
of  the  man,  not  only  the  labor  unionists,  but  other  men,  when  a  representative 
of  the  law  makes  the  open  unqualified  declaration  on  the  witness  stand  before 
this  commission  that,  growing  out  of  30  years,  almost,  of  practice  as  an  at- 
torney, and  as  a  paid  official  holding  that  position  at  the  present  time,  there 
is  no  equality  before  the  law  for  the  rich  man  and  the  poor  man? 

Mr.  HAERIMAN.  Well,  it  aggravates  the  situation,  and  intensifies  the  feeling, 
of  course. 

Commissioner  GAREETSON.  It  simply  crystallizes  the  nebulous  feeling  that 
might  before  exist? 

Mr.  HAERIMAN.  Well,  his  statement  would  do  precisely  what  the  antipicket- 
ing  law  did  here.  That  was  a  war  measure.  It  produces  precisely  the  effect 
you  are  trying  to  overcome. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Weinstock  has  another  question. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Commissioner  Garretson  has  endeavored  to  bring 
out  the  point  as  to  whether  or  no  the  employers  were  likewise  not  guilty  of 
violence  in  labor  troubles.  Along  that  line  may  I  ask  if  any  instance  came 
under  your  notice  that  you  can  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  commission  where 
the  employers  have  initiated  acts  of  violence? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Can  you  give  them? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  The  antipicketing  ordinance,  with  the  police  force  which 
arrested  470  men  and  put  them  in  jail. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Any  other  instance? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  The  injunction  procured  unwarrantedly,  because  no  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  prior  to  the  granting  of  the  injunction. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Would  you  hold  the  employers  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  the  city  administration? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Absolutely,  for  they  were  in  power  and  dictated  the  ordinance 
find  went  before  the  city  council  and  urged  its  passage  and  demanded  its 
passage.  You  see  one  is  in  position  to  use  the  social  power  against  the  organ- 
ized labor,  whereas  organized  labor  is  not  in  a  position  that  when  it  uses  its 
own  power  it  is  in  violence  of  the  law  made  against  it.  You  have  two — coming 
back  to  the  question,  you  have  two  fundamental  conflicting  interests,  each  try- 
ing to  protect  itself.  The  one  in  power  makes  a  law  by  which  it  can  use  the 
social  power  to  enforce  its  interests.  The  other  is  not  in  position  to  protect 
himself  against  that  social  power.  It  is  as  much  violence  to  pass  an  anti- 
picketing law  to  force  wages  down  and  arrest  men  and  put  them  in  jail  as  it 
is  to  resist.  But  the  policy  of  the  trade  unions  is  not  to  resist,  because  they 
are  weak  and  not  able  to  fight  the  social  power ;  but  to  wait  until  they  can  gain 
enough  power  to  take  charge  and  hold  of  the  social  power.  That  is  the  policy. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  justify  violating 
a  law  simply  because  you  or  I  thought  it  was  not  a  good  law? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  I  would  justify  any  act,  not  in  destruction  of  property  or  life, 
that  will  preserve  their  organization.  That  is  the  essential  thing  to  do,  because 
if  they  don't  preserve  their  organization,  the  other  fellow  has  a  clean  sweep, 
and,  as  I  said  yesterday,  the  sticks  are  separate  and  you  can  break  them  easily 
and  dictate  the  hours  and  wages,  and  the  standard  of  living  goes  down.  They 
must  preserve  their  organization.  Now,  here  was  a  law  passed  by  which  they 
could  arrest  men  for  talking  quietly  to  men  all  over  the  city.  The  court  held 
it  was  a  violation.  Shall  they  talk  to  those  men?  Is  it  a  violation?  The  court 
said  yes.  Yes,  I  will  justify  it  and  tell  them  to  go  to  it.  They  have  to  preserve 
their  organization,  but  that  isn't  destruction  of  property  or  of  life.  They  have 
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to  preserve  their  organization  so  that  we  will  say,  "  See  your  man  and  talk  to 
your  man.  you  have  clone  nothing  wrong."  And  they  could  not  convict  a  man 
to  save  their  lives  before  a  jury  of  this  city  on  such  a  deal. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Is  this  the  situation,  then,  Mr.  Harriman,  that 
when  the  life  of  the  organization  is  at  stake,  in  which  you  and  I  happen  to  be 
very  much  interested,  would  we  be  justified,  from  your  point  of  view,  in 
violating  a  law  because  we  think  it  is  not  a  good  law,  to  preserve  the  existence 
of  that  organization? 

Mr.  HARKIMAN.  I  am  now  referring  you  to  the  facts  as  to  the  results;  not 
as  to  my  view  of  the  justification.  But  when  they  passed  the  antipicketing  law, 
they  arrested  480  men  and  put  them  in  jail.  The  result  was  that  the  fellows 
fought  their  way,  every  way  they  could  to  preserve  themselves. 

When  they  went  a  little  further  in  Colorado  they  produced  muskets.  I  am 
talking  to  you  now  about  the  results,  not  my  view  of  the  process,  what  process 
produced  it.  The  process  that  produces  is  the  thing  to  investigate  here.  Here 
are  two  organizations,  each  using  their  power  to  further  their  interests.  One 
uses  the  social  power,  and  the  other  uses  the  power  of  organized  labor.  The 
campaign  is  carried  into  their  camp,  passes  a  law,  and  begins  to  crush  them. 
They  use  every  method  they  can  and  finally  the  result  is  the  political  party 
:  then  a  campaign  of  musketry  in  Colorado.  These  are  the  results,  as  I 
say.  that  arise  out  of  the  struggle  when  carried  too  far,  but  whether  we  justify 
it  or  not  in  our  own  minds  tin-  1Vts  take  their  course,  and  you  can  only  look 
at  the  ]  i  roc»  ><••*;  and  see  what  happens  under  the  circumstances  and  why  it  hap- 
That  is  all. 

Organized  labor's  policy,  as  I  say.  has  been  peaceful,  a  peaceful  policy,  as  far 
as  it  can  he,  because  it  sees  it  is  going  up  against  a  power,  the  power  of  capital, 
which  holds  on  the  power  of  State  by  which  labor  can  be  crushed — and  it 
will  remain  quiet  and  peaceable.  Change  the  laws  to  conform  to  their  in- 
terest—it is  the  only  sane  policy  for  them  and  for  the  community.  Now,  for 
instance,  when  the  antipicketing  law  was  enforced  they  suffered  indignities, 
and  they  used  violence  to  force  it  on  them.  The  result  is  a  political  party ; 
that  was  one  of  the  issues  of  the  campaign.  If  that  struggle  had  been  pushed 
as  far  hero  as  it  had  been  in  Colorado,  probably  the  psychology  would  have  been 
the  same  here.  Who  knows?  I  say  we  can  only  analyze  the  process  through 
which  the  mind  goes  in  its  Development  to  use  the  methods  to  preserve  itself. 
That  it  all  it  can  do,  not  that  I  justify  one  thing  or  the  other.  This  happens 
under  these  conditions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  has  some  questions  he  would 
like  to  ask. 

Commissioner  O'CONXELL.  This  question,  Mr.  Harriman,  of  violence.  The 
term  violence  seems  to  be  only  used  for  one  side  of  this  industrial  question. 
What  would  you  term  a  person  who  attempted  or  succeeded  in  debauching  the 
legislature,  the  representatives  of  tin*  people?  What  violence  would  he  be 
doing? 

Mr.  HMMMMAN.  lie  would  bo  violating — he  would  do  violence  on  the  entire 
Stall-.  IT  he  passes  a  law  for  his  o\vn  interest — I  don't  see  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  corrupting  of  the  legislature,  not  near  as  much  as  we  imagine, 
and  for  tins  reason:  That  the  men  who  are  elected  to  the  legislature  reason 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  men  do  who  want  the  law  passed.  And 
those  who  contribute  to  the  campaign,  a  representative  going  up  to  him  and 
saying,  "Our  people  want  this  law  passed,"  he  is  one  of  their  people  and 
reasons  from  the  same  point  of  view,  passes  the  law  perfectly  honestly  by 
means  of  which  the  man  who  induced  him  to  pass  it  reaps  a  rich  harvest.  For 
this  reason  there  is  less  corruption  in  the  legislature  than  you  might  think, 
although  the  same  results  are  there  for  the  violence  upon  the  people,  because 
they  are  able  to  exculpate  them  more  than  they  would  without  the  law. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  have  heard  of  corrupting  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  Congress? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  heard  of  any  association,  employers  or 
otherwise,  expelling  any  members  because  of  their  attempt,  successful  or  other- 
wise, in  corrupting  the  Members  of  Congress? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Xo,  sir.    But  they  have  been  convicted  under  their  own  laws. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  have  heard  of  Congressmen  having,  by  pres- 
sure of  the  situation,  to  resign,  because  of  their  close  association  with  certain 
representatives  of  the  employers  of  this  country? 

Mr.  HAKRTAIAN.  I  have. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNLLI..  Have  you  heard  of  any  association  expelling  any- 
body because  of  that? 

Mr.  HAURIMAN.  No;  none.  But  the  attitude  is  a  very  different  situation,  for 
the  reason  that  their  own  men  in  their  own  camp,  under  their  own  law,  are 
driven  to  the  extremity  of  protecting  themselves  against  their  own  people, 
whereas,  in  the  case  1  spoke  of.  there  are  two  warring  camps. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  You  have  heard  of  representatives  of  certain  or- 
ganizations in  this  country  who  have  been  in  Congress  for  years  and  who  have 

"ded,  publicly  or  o-iierwisp,  as  was  stated  before  committees  of  Con: 
that  they  have  used  money,  that  they  have  controlled  by  the  use  of  fun<; 
longing  to  certain  associations  in  this  country,  legislation — controlled   the  men 
who  were  sent  there  to  represent  the  people? 

Mr.  HARUIMAN.  I  have  read  the  investigations. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you   heard   of   those   ass.jchiiions  expelling, 
suspending,  fining,  or  reprimanding  anybody  for  carrying  on  that  state  o 
fairs  at  Washington? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  I  have  not  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  of  anyone  in  a  position 
of  trust. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  these  same  people  the  representatives  of  the 
public  and  otherwise  of  these  same  interests  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  HAKRIMAN.  I  didn't  catch  your  question. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  say,  aren't  the  same  representatives  who  are 
interested  in  these  hearings  and  this  legislation  and  this  corruption  and  de- 
bauchery that  took  place  in  Congress,  are  they  not  the  same  men  who  are  now 
representing  and  speaking  for  the  same  organization? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  They  are,  as  I  understand  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  suppose  these  same  men  are  held  in  high  esteem 
by  their  employers? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  They  seem  to  be.     They  are  held  in  positions  of  trust. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  are  probably  rewarded  for  faithful  service 
rendered. 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  I  should  surmise  so.  I  don't  know  what  their  business  rela- 
tions are. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Mr.  Commissioner  Weinstock  asked  you  whether 
organized  labor  had  taken  any  vote,  or  had  pronounced   against   violet 
don't  know  why.     I  take  it  that  you  are  not  a  member  of  organized  labor. 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  No;  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  organization.  I  am  an 
attorney. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  are  a  member  of  the  union  of  the  bar,  I 
suppose? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  I  never  joined  the  bar  association  in  this 
city.  I  have  been  active  with  the  labor  boys. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  take  it,  then,  that  you  are  not  a  member  of  the 
trade-union  movement  of  this  country,  and  you  would  not  qualify  to  speak  for 
what  labor  has  done  or  has  not  done? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  I  am  not  qualified. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Per  se? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  I  am  not  qualified  as  to  their  condition,  their  organization. 
Plenty  of  men  here  who  are. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prof.  Commons. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Mr.  Harriman,  speaking  about  any  practical  recom- 
mendations which  you  might  have  to  make,  or  such  recommendations  as  this 
commission  might  make  to  Congress  and  the  States,  as  I  gather  from  your  dis- 
cussion, apparently  there  is  no  other  recommendation  excepting  that  we  should 
recommend  the  formation  of  a  socialist  labr  party.  Is  there  anything? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  No ;  I  am  not  making  such  a  recommendation  at  all. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  have  you  any  specific  recommendations  which 
you  would  suggest  beyond  the  forming  of  a  party  of  wage  earners  that  would 
take  care  of  this  psychology  which  leads  to  violence ;  that  is.  obviate  this  very 
movement  and  frame  of  mind  that  you  contend  on  both  sides  leads  to  merely 
a  struggle  of  power  without  any  sense  of  justice  or  right?  Have  you  any  sug- 
gestions of  a  practical  character  that  we  could  recommend? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  I  don't  think  any  change  of  attitude  will  arise  as  long  a> 
there  remains  a  fundamental  conflict  in  interest.  In  other  words.  I  believe 
men's  ideas  of  law  and  order,  equity  and  morality,  are  determined  by  their 
economic  interest.  And.  as  1  said  yesterday,  while  that  lasts  the  two  classes 
have  a  different  idea  of  law  according  to  their  different  interests,  and  you 
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never  can  harmonize  them  until  we  makt  their  interests  mutual  and  common. 
For  instance,  we  have  but  little  dill'ieulty  where  our  interests,  our  economic 
interests,  are  identical.  We  never  have  a  war  over  them.  We  have  issues  as 
to  management  but  not  a  fundamental  clash.  And  until  we  have  a  community 
of  interest  we  can  not  have  a  common  idea  or  theory  of  law  or  equity  or  justice, 
because  what  is  just  to  the  one  is  unjust  to  the  other  in  our  present  order. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  then,  that  comes  out  just  what  I  thought  you 
meant,  that  there  can  be  no  solution  except  the  formation  of  a  class  party  that 
will  tight  it  out  until  such  time  as  the  propertied  '.-lassos  are  put  out  of  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  HARRIMAX.  Well,  such — that  is,  as  far  as  that  institution  is  eliminated 
and  transformed,  until  the  social  power  which  is  expressed  in  our  large  prop- 
erties becomes  really  a  social  power  instead  of  a  class  power;  never  until  that 
is  done  will  you  harmonize  your  conflicting  forces.  You  can't  do  it,  because 
that  is  the  bone  of  contention. 

Commissioner  COMMONS,  Well,  then,  assuming  that  that  is  your  position, 
that  they  never  can  be  harmonized  until  they  are  put  out  of  commission,  have 
you  any  suggestions  as  to  what  might  be  done.  Take,  for  example,  the  specific 
question  of  a  scheme  of  arbitration  and  mediation,  the  question  of  employment 
otiices — any  of  those  propositions — <io  you  think  that  it  is  worth  while  to  make 
any  recommendation  at  all  along  those  lines? 

Mr.  HAKRIMAN.  Oh,  there  are  so  many  matters  of  that  kind  that  are  part  of 
the  process.  I  hardly  feel  like  any  recommendation  other  than  our  general 
platform  of  the  working-class  movement  the  world  over;  that  is,  as  measures 
to  work  for,  tending  toward  a  community  of  interest. 

Whatever  tends  toward  an  adjustment  and  a  community  of  interest  I  think 
eliminates  your  struggle,  tends  to  eliminate  your  struggle.  And  to  suggest  one 
or  two  or  a  half  a  do/en  little  measures — I  don't  think  I  would  care  to  do  it. 
But.  as  a  sweeping  measure.  I  say  whatever  tends  to  establish  a  community 
of  interest — yes.  It  ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  process  of  the  change,  and 
let  it  develop. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Well,  by  community  of  interest  do  you  mean  the 
wiping  out  of  one  interest,  or  do  you  mean  a  recognition  and  a  dealing  between 
the  two  opposing  interests? 

Mr.  HAKISIMAN.  Well,  you  can't  deal.  Let  me  go  back  again  to  the  cause  of 
this,  so  thai  you  can  set*  that  you  can  not,  from  my  conception.  Here  is  a  man 
who  works — going  to  a  general  proposition.  The  first  law  of  nature  is  the 
conservation  of  energy.  That  man  wishes  to  conserve  his  energy,  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not.  It  is  the  same  with  the  horse,  the  same  with  an  Indian,  the 
same  with  an  educated  man.  If' lie  works  a  day  and  gets  less  than  he  pro- 
duces he  doesn't  conserve  his  energy.  And  he  unconsciously  or  consciously  is  a 
rebel  to  the  fact — to  the  institution  that  appropriates  that  energy.  He  does 
that  blindly.  A  stone  rolling  down  hill  will  do  that;  it  will  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  The  very  fact  that  he  does  not  conserve  his  energy — that  mo- 
ment he  begins  to  rebel,  consciously  or  unconsciously. 

Now  the  man  that  employs  him  and  gets  a  part  of  this  energy  without 
rendering  an  equivalent  in  order  to  make  a  profit,  does  conserre  his  energy  and 
he  likes  it.  Now,  right  there  is  implanted  a  permanent  conflict.  Property 
grows  out  of  that.  To  make  a  sweeping  statement,  anything  that  we  can  get 
for  nothing  is  worth  nothing.  That  means  that  whatever  is  worth  anything  is 
worth  what  it  costs  in  energy  to  get  it,  that  is  the  labor  that  is  in  it.  Now 
that  labor,  then,  is  just  as  powerful  whether  it  is  in  the  muscle  or  in  the  com- 
modity. As  long  as  that  power  in  the  commodity  can  be  used  to  get  more 
power  you  intensify  your  struggle.  That  power,  therefore,  becomes  a  social 
power  to  extract  social  energy,  and  as  long  as  the  power  is  used  your  war 
goes  on.  Now  the  thing  to  do  is  to  take  this  productive  capital — I  don't  care 
what  form  you  find  it  in — in  any  sort  of  a  factory,  and  make  that  a  social 
power  with  a  common  interest,  not  eliminating  the  owner  from  participating 
in  its  benefits,  but  permitting  those  who  produce  it  to  participate  equally  in 
its  benefits.  And  your  interest  becomes  common  and  you  have  changed  the 
foundation  and  eliminated  the  cause  of  your  struggle.  But  as  long  as  the 
man  by  reason  of  his  ownership  of  a  bit  of  machinery  or  a  device  can  dictate 
terms  to  a  man  to  work,  then  you  have  all  the  elements  of  your  struggle 
present,  and  you  can't  eliminate  it,  for  that  that  encourages  the  one  discourages 
the  other  from  either  point  of  view  that  you  take  it. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Garretson  wants  to  ask  you  another  question. 
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Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Mr.  Harrimaii.  t  just  want  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion brought  out  by  a  question  by  Commissioner  Weinstock  in  regard  to  the 
observance  of  law.  Did  these  United  States  of  America  have  their  birth  in 
observance  of  law? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  No,  sir;  they  didn't. 

Commissioner  GARKETSON.  Did  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  herein  have  its 
birth  in  the  observace  of  law? 

Mr.  HARRIMAN.  It  did  not. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Wood. 

Mr.  MANLY.  Mr.  Wood— Mr.  Walton  J.  Wood. 

(In  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Harriman,  Commissioner  Wein- 
stock subsequently  submitted  the  following  letter:) 

MARCH  10,  1915. 
Mr.   JOB  HARRIMAN, 

Attorney  at  Law,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

DEAR  SIR:  During  your  examination  as  a  witness  at  the  public  hearings 
held  September  last,  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  before  the  United  States  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations,  I  asked  you  the  following  questions,  to  which 
you  made  the  following  answers  as  shown  by  the  stenographic  report  of  the 
proceedings : 

"  Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  is  the  answer,  then,  to  the  charge  that 
also  has  been  made,  not  only  by  nonunion  employers  who  are  the  enemies  of 
organized  labor,  but  also  by  thoughtful  men  and  women  all  over  the  country 
whose  sympathies  are  writh  labor  and  who  have  ever  been  ready  to  do  all  they 
could  to  further  the  interests,  legitimately  and  properly  of  organized  labor — 
what  is  the  answer  to  the  charge  made  by  such  as  these  against  organized 
labor  that  it  is  in  sympathy  with  violence,  from  the  fact  that  it  retains  in 
positions  of  trust  and  honor,  and  reelects  to  positions  of  trust  and  honor  men 
who  have  been  convicted  of  a  crime  and  who  are  generally  believed  to  be 
guilty — such  as  Mr.  Ryan,  president  of  the  structural  iron  workers,  who  was 
reelected  to  his  post  of  honor  after  he  had  been  convicted,  and  who,  so  far  as 
I  know,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  serving  his  sentence,  is,  I  think,  still  the 
president  of  the  structural  iron  workers. 

"  Mr.  HARBIMAN.  Have  you  read  the  transcript  of  the  testimony  in  In- 
dianapolis? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  have  not. 

"  Mr.  HARRIMAN.  When  you  read  it  you  will  see  that  no*  union  man  could 
ever  believe  that  man  was  justly  convicted.  There  is  a  summary  of  that  tran- 
script that  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  and  the  devil.  There  never  was  a 
trial  in  Russia  that  begins  to  compare  with  it.  The  transcript  speaks  for 
Itself.  Now,  those  men  are  the  very  men  whose  psychology  I  have  endeavored 
to  describe.  The  history  of  the  iron  workers'  strike  with  the  steel  company 
has  been  one  where  men — where  the  unions  have  been  destroyed,  where  wages 
have  been  lowered,  where  men  are  unable  to  support  their  families  and  where 
the  acts  of  the  McNamaras,  unwise  as  it  was,  was  forced  by  an  enemy,  very  much 
as  the  European  war,  the  Christian  war  is  forced  by  the  enemy.  I  do  not  hear 
the  same  men  comment  in  the  same  way  upon  conditions  that  arise  in  their  own 
camp.  When  you  have  a  war  on  you  can  only  analyze  the  causes  of  the  war  and 
look  at  the  consequences.  Now,  the  men  who  are  back  of  Ryan  did  not  share 
with  the  others,  and  they  do  not  believe  Ryan  is  guilty.  They  do  not  think  he  is, 
many  of  them ;  some  of  them  think  he  did  and  support  him,  I  suppose.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  conditions  that  produced  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  McNamaras 
produced  the  same  idea  in  the  minds  of  some  others,  but  not  all,  not  enough  to 
make  it  the  policy  of  the  organization.  And  when  they  tried  the  case  in  Indian- 
apolis, in  the  unfair  manner  in  which  it  was  tried,  and  for  which  the  court  has 
scored  Judge  Anderson,  those  men  have  thought  that  he  was  unjustly  convicted, 
and  have  stood  by  him.  I  think  that  is  the  psychology  of  the  case. 

"Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  answer  then  is,  Mr.  Harriman,  as  I  gather 
it,  that  in  the  case  of  that  particular  individual,  Ryan,  organized  labor  looks 
upon  him  as  unjustly  convicted  and  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause? 

"  Mr.  HARRIMAN.  Whether  organized  labor  does  or  not,  I  think  that  their 
union,  the  iron  workers'  union  does.  I  do  not  think  they  believe  he  is  guilty." 
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Shortly  thereafter  there  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  (Oct.  31,  1914), 
an  article  written  by  Mr.  Walter  Drew,  the  counsel  for  the  erectors'  association, 
an  association  composed  of  employers  and  contractors  in  the  structural  iron 
industries,  in  which  article  Mr.  Drew  took  issue  with  your  statements  made 
before  the  commission  relative  to  the  innocency  of  President  Frank  M.  Ryan  of 
the  structural  iron  workers,  in  connection  with  the  dynamiting  charges  against 
him,  upon  which  he  was  convicted  in  the  United  States  courts. 

In  his  answer  to  your  statements,  Mr.  Drew  presented  documentary  evidence 
which,  if  left  uncontradicted,  could  leave  no  doubt  in  any  fair  mind  of  the  guilt 
of  Frank  M.  Ryan. 

In  my  desire,  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  to  get 
at  the  facts,  I  called  your  attention  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Walter  Drew,  and 
asked  what  answer  could  be  made  thereto.  In  reply  you  sent  me,  in  due 
course,  a  copy  of  the  brief  prepared  by  Mr.  Ryan's  counsel,  which  was  presented 
to  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  as  a  petition  for  Mr.  Ryan's  pardon. 

I  presumed  it  was  your  intention,  by  the  contents  of  this  brief,  to  show  that 
Mr.  Ryan  was  an  innocent  man,  and  that  he  was  being  punished  by  unjust  im- 
prisonment at  Lea ven worth,  and  that  therefore  his  unions  were  justified,  de- 
sj>it<»  his  conviction,  in  retaining  and  reflecting  him  to  the  highest  post  of  honor 
in  tin'  irii't  of  his  fellow  unionists. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  petition  for  pardon.  I  find  that  it  was  not  denied 
by  any  witness  during  the  prolonged  Indianapolis  trial,  that  a  strike  had  been 
declared  against  the  American  Bridge  Co.  in  August,  1905.  It  was  not  denied 
by  the  witnesses  that  a  light  was  waged  by  the  union  structural  iron  workers 
against  the  so-called  "open  shop." 

It  was  not  denied  that  in  the  course  of  the  six  years  following  100  or  more 
StroilS  explosions  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

li  was  not  denied  that  without  exception  every  one  of  these  explosions  took 
place  on  the  premises  where  nonunion  structural  iron  jobs  were  going  on. 

It  was  not  denied  that  the  dynamite  and  nitroglycerin  that  caused  these  ex- 
plosions were  bought  with  money  gotten  upon  checks  signed  by  Secretary  J.  J. 
JUcNamara  and  President  Frank  M.  Ryan,  of  the  structural  iron  workers. 

It  was  not  denied  that  Ortie  McManigal  and  the  McNamara  brothers,  and 
oihers  who  were  guilty  of  these  crimes,  were  in  the  service  and  pay  of  the 
union. 

Ii  was  not  denied  that  the  constitution  of  the  union  of  the  structural  iron 
workers  was  during  all  these  years  deliberately  violated,  in  that  its  officials 
did  not  publish  the  items  of  expenditure,  but  that  every  effort  was  made  to 
conceal  the  fact  from  the  rank  and  tile  of  the  membership  of  the  association 
and  from  the  American  people,  that  the  funds  of  the  union  were  used  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  explosives  with  which  to  commit  crime,  and  to  hire  men 
to  commit  such  crime. 

It  was  not  denied  that  explosives  were  found  stored  in  the  rooms  of  the 
international  association,  and  that  M<-Namara  had  had  a  room  made  for  such 
storage. 

It  was  not  denied  that  all  these  things  happened  during  the  course  of  six 
years,  under  the  administration  of  Frank  M.  Ryan  as  president  of  the 
association. 

It  was  conceded  by  his  counsel  that  Frank  M.  Ryan  was  active  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  international  association;  that  he  was  zealous,  per- 
sistent, and  devoted. 

The  only  defense  to  this  array  of  undisputed  facts  was  the  statement  on  the 
part  of  Frarik  M.  Ryan  that  these  tilings  happened  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  that  Ryan's 
plea  i.s  equivalent  to  acknowledgment  on  his  part  of  at  least  the  grossest  sort 
of  criminal  official  negligence,  if  not  mental  imbecility?  Does  it  not  further 
seem  to  you  thajt  to  expect  the  grand  and  Federal  juries,  the  high  Federal 
courts,  and  President  Wilson  to  declare  Ryan  not  guilty,  in  face  of  the  facts 
presented,  is  an  insult  to  their  intelligence  and  their  good  citizenship? 

The  sad  and  deplorable  thing  about  it  all,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  in  the  face  of 
the  conviction  of  Ryan  by  the  grand  and  Federal  juries  and  by  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  appeals  the  rank  and  file  of  the  structural  iron  workers' 
association  should  have  retained  and  reelected  him  to  the  highest  post  of  honor 
in  the  gift  of  the  association  ;  thus  treating  with  contempt,  as  it  were,  the  verdicts 
of  our  high  Federal  courts  and  seemingly  flaunting  a  spirit  of  defiance  in  the  face 
of  the  American  people,  including  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who,  de- 
spite his  well-known  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  organized  labor,  refused  to  grant 
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Ryan  a  pardon,  thus  confirming  the  judgment  of  courts  and  juries.  It  is  to  be 
deplored  that  in  this  wise  the  structural  iron  workers'  association  should  have 
proven  itself  organize*  1  labor's  worst  enemy  by  dragging  the  good  name  of 
unionism  into  the  gutter  and  by  making  in  the  minds  of  many  a  character  for 
all  organized  labor,  thus  tending  to  destroy  the  greatest  asset  that  trade 
unionism  can  have — the  confidence,  the  sympathy,  and  the  good  will  of  the 
American  people. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

HARRIS  WEINSTOCK,  Commissioner. 

P.  S. — Please  note  that  I  say  the  foregoing  not  for  the  commission,  but  as  a 
HUM nber  of  the  commission. 

H.  W. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WALTON  J.  WOOD. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Wood,  just  take  that  chair,  please.  What  is  your 
name? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Walton  J.  Wood. 

Chairman   WALSH.  Your  profession? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Attorney  at  law. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  practiced  your  profession  in  Log 
Angeles  ? 

Mr.  WOOD.  About — a  little  over  seven  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Public  defender  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  has  it  been  since  that  official  position  was 
created? 

Mr.  WOOD.  It  was  created  by  the  county  charter  which  look  effect  a  year 
ago  last  June. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  does  your  jurisdiction  extend  throughout  the  entire 
county  as  well  as  the  city  of  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  add  that  I  don't — that  I  didn't  take  office  until 
January  6  of  this  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  kindly  pitch  your  voice  a  little  high.  The  audi- 
ence seems  to  be  very  anxious  to  hear  what  the  witnesses  have  to  say,  and  if 
you  will  turn  that  way  a  little  it  will  be  all  right,  because  we  will  hear  you. 
Now,  what  was  the  reason,  just  as  you  understand  it,  for  the  creation  of  that 
position? 

Mr.  WOOD.  The  office  has  jurisdiction  in  both  criminal  and  civil  matters. 
There  had  not  been  adequate  means  provided  for — 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  can't  hear  you  out  there. 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  haven't  as  piercing  a  voice,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Mr.  Harriman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  try  to  pierce  them  a  little,  and  let  us  have 
the  idea  that  you  are  a  public  defender  that  can  be  heard  all  over  the  court 
room.  [Laughter.]  That  is  a  joke.  I  make  them  laugh,  and  then  make  them 
quit.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  WOOD.  There  was  not  adequate  means  provided  for  the  defense  of  those 
accused  of  crime;  and  in  the  civil  department  there  was  not  any  means  pro- 
vided for  redress  for  a  great  many  people  who  were  without  means  of  pro- 
viding redress  in  civil  matters. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  state  the  class  of  civil  business,  the 
class  of  clients  that  this  created  office  was  intended  to  serve;  that  is.  in  civil 
matters,  now. 

Mr.  WOOD.  The  law  fixing  the  jurisdiction  is  very  short,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
could  give  it  almost  in  the  words  of  the  charter.  I  am  to  prosecute  actions  on 
behalf  of  people  who  are  unable  to  employ  counsel,  on  account  of  financial 
conditions,  for  claims  not  over  $100.  And  I  am  to  defend  all  persons  who  aiv 
being  harassed  by  court  proceedings  who  are  without  means  of  employing 
counsel. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Being  harassed  by  what? 

Mr.  WOOD.  By  court  proceedings,  who  are  unable  to  employ  counsel.  No  pro- 
vision is  made  for  going  into  the  divorce  court  or  for  anything  more  than  the 
demands  which  are  reducible  to  a  money  judgment,  as  I  construe  the  law. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  the  first  public  defender? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  the  first  one  that  held  the  office? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Yes. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  lunv  do  you  determine,  how  is  it  determined  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  person  charged  with  a  criminal  offense  is  entitled  to  your 
services? 

Mr.  WOOD.  The  nature  of  the  case  nearly  every  time  determines  that.  We  do 
not  appear  in  the  police  court  or  in  the  preliminary  examination.  We  only 
appear  in  the  superior  court,  where  in  nearly  every  case  it  is  a  felony  charge. 
They  first  have  to  go  through  the  preliminary  examination,  and  the  law  does 
not  make  provision  fe.r  us  to  appear  there.  Now.  if  a  man  lias  means  to  get 
a  lawyer,  lie  will  get  him  at  the  preliminary  hearing,  so  by  the  time  they  come 
to  us  nearly  every  time,  that  is  a  case  where  they  are  without  means.  I  have 
had  one  or  two  cases  where  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  T  should  take 
the  case.  Judge  Willis  has  appointed  me  to  defend  one  man.  who  appeared  to 
have  property,  and  I  referred  the  matter  to  the  judge  and  told  him  that  probably 
he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  I  would  rather  have  his  opinion  on  it.  And  he 
told  me  he  would  give  the  man  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  which  I  thought  was 
what  we  ought  to  do,  and  we  defended  him. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  sketch  over  from  the  beginning  of 
your  incumbency,  how  many  cases  you  have  had,  the  general  nature  of  them, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  other  State  officials,  the  prosecutor,  and  the  court, 
toward  the  conduct  of  your  of  Hoe. 

Mr.  WOOD.  The  work  necessarily  has  to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  they  are 
so  distinct.  Taking  the  criminal  first:  We  have  had  12<iO  cases,  nearly  all  of 
them  felony  cases.  The  courts  and  the  prosecutors  have  treated  us  with  a 
great  deal  of  consideration.  I  think  on  the  part  of  some,  beyond  any  ques- 
tion on  the  pa?*t  of  some,  the  opinion  existed  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  oliico.  Hut  I  think  now  that  there  is  not  an  official  in  the  county  hardly 
with  whom  we  have  conic  in  contact  who  would  say  that  the  office  should  not 
continue  to  exist. 

Chairman  \V.\i.sn.  What,  was  that?    I  can  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  WOOD.   Who  would  say  the  office  should  not  continue. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  Who  would  say  the  office  should? 

Mr.  WOOD.  It  is  the  universal  opinion  ;   I  think"  that  is  universal. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  the  office-  should  exist? 

Mr.   Wo  on.  That   it  should  exist;  yes.  sir. 

Chairman  W  i  UL  No\v,  I  wish  you  would  give  us  your  experience  with  ref- 
erence to  the  coll, '--lion  <>f  these  claims  under  $!<>().  which.  I  take  it,  would  prob- 
ably be  wage  claims,  largely;  or  would  they? 

Mr.  WOOD.  About  one-; bird  are  wage  claims. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  About  one-third? 

Mr.  WOOD.  We  have  had  since  .January  7  nearly  r>.<M)O  applications  for  help 
in  civil  cases — 4.945;  I  tabulated  them  la^r  nigbi.  At  least  half  of  them  are 
jH-ople  who  come  in  for  advice  on  different  matters.  Probably  the  domestic 
relation  feature  is  the  most  numerous.  A  -r» Mt  many  women  have  trouble  with 
their  husbands,  and  they  are  without  means  entirely,  and  they  do  not  know 
what  their  rights  are,  and  about  the  custody  of  children.  Some  people  have 
Ironble  with  landlords,  and  sometimes  the  landlords  come  in  for  us  to  eject 
tenants.  They  are  proprietors  of  small  apartment  houses,  sometimes  people 
wiihour  means  themselves,  net  m.-ikii-g  emuj-jfJi  t->  pay  rent.  The  law  does  not  au- 
thorize us,  however,  to  go  into  either  the  divorce  court  or  to  eject  tenants,  t  have 
enlisted  the  aid  of  the  bar  association,  however,  to  handle  this  class  of  people. 
There  are  a  number  of  lawyers  in  the  city  who  have  time  on  their  bands  and 
some  who  are  willing  to  give  time  to  help  this  work.  And  I  have  asked  the 
bar  association  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  altornevs  of  the  city,  and  now  I  have 
a  list  of  lawyers,  and  when  someone  comes  to  me  who  has  a  case  that  I  am  not 
authorized  to  represent.  I  take  them  from  this  list  in  alphabetical  order.  In 
that  way  why  nearly  anybody  who  is  without  means  can  get  a  lawyer,  if  he 
comes  to  our  office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  tell  us  the  character  of  the  wage  claims,  the  gen- 
eral character  of  them. 

Mr.  WOOD.  They  cover  nearly  all  kinds  of  disputes  between  employer  and 
employee.  A  great  many  of  them  are  those  in  which-  the  employer  has  trouble 
raising  the  money  himself.  A  letter  from  us  makes  him  try  harder  to  make 
the  payments.  Others  are  cases  in  which  there  are  disputes  between  the  em- 
plover  and  the  employee. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  of  an  appropriation  do  you  have  to  carry  on 
the  work  in  your  department? 
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Mr.  WOOD.  We  have  no  appropriation  at  all.  The  county  buys  us  supplies 
end  pays  our  salaries. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  limit  placed  by  your  county  board  or  board 
of  county  commissioners  on  the  amount  of  your  expenditures? 

Mr.  WOOD.  No,  sir.    We  have  traveling  expenses  also. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sir? 

Mr.  WOOD.  We  have  traveling  expenses  also. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  paid  officials  are  there  in  the  department? 

Mr.  WOOD.  There  are  now  nine,  and  three  will  shortly  be  added. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  has  the  appointment;  is  it  under  civil  service? 

Mr.  WOOD.  All  under  civil  service. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  appointed  under  civil  service,  Mr.  Wood? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  salary  do  you  receive? 

Mr.  WOOD.  My  salary  now  is  twenty-seven  fifty. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Twenty-seven  fifty? 

Mr.  WOOD.  There  is  an  ordinance  in  preparation  nowT  to  raise  salaries  all 
along  the  line.  It  was  fixed  at  a  time  when  the  business  was  very  small. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  permitted  to  practice  outside? 

Mr.  WOOD.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  there  been  any  industrial  dispute  in  Los  Angeles 
since  you  have  been  appointed? 

Mr.  WOOD.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  haven't  been  called  upon,  then,  to  take  a  position 
one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  WOOD.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  have  you  heard  the  testimony  here  of  what  took 
place  in  the  metal  workers  and  brewery  strikes — that  is,  a  large  number  ar- 
rested in  an  industrial  dispute  on  a  charge  of  violating  an  ordinance  that 
seemed  to  be  unpopular  with  those  that  it  was  directed  against  ? 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  did  not  hear  the  testimony  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  you  know  the  circumstances? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Something  of  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  it  be  your  duty  to  step  forward,  whether  requested 
or  not,  to  defend  men  under  those  circumstances,  if  they  were  without  means? 

Mr.  WOOD.  In  the  first  place  I  depend  upon  request  of  the  accused,  or  upon 
order  of  the  court. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Regardless  of  how  it  arises? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Sir? 
-  Chairman  WALSH.  Regardless  of  how  it  arises? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Well,  I  am  restricted  to  the  superior  court,  I  would  not  be  called, 
upon  to  defend  that  kind  of  a  case  because  I  have  no  jurisdiction  in  the  police 
court.  Those  came  up  in  the  police  court. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  jurisdiction,  then,  is  only  in  the  superior  court? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Only  in  the  superior  court. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  didn't  understand  it.  I  understood  you  to  say  you 
defended  in  the  lower  court,  and  when  they  are  defended  in  the  lower  court 
by  regular  attorneys,  you  assume  then  that  they  have  the  means,  but  you  have 
no  jurisdiction  except  in  felony  cases? 

Mr.  WOOD.  That  is  all.  Well,  not  only  felony  cases,  any  cases  in  the  superior 
court. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  in  the  superior  court? 

Mr.  WOOD.  That  is  the  way  the  law  reads.  A  case  like  these  picketing  cases 
would  come  in  the  police  court,  violation  of  the  city  ordinance,  and  I  would  not 
have  any  authority  to  go  there  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Under  your  ordinance,  the  punshment  is  optional,  both 
fine  and  imprisonment? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Nearly  every  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Nearly  every  time? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  there  is  no  public  defender  and  no  department  of  your 
office  that  takes  up  that  field? 

Mr.  WOOD.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  about  the  cases  of  wife  and  child  abandonment,  do 
they  not  come  in  the  inferior  courts? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Why,  they  are  felony  charges. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Felony  charges  in  this  State? 
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"Sir.  WOOD.  They  go  before  one  of  the  branches  of  the  superior  court  for  pre- 
liminary hearing  and  the  judge  who  has  the  preliminary  hearing  does  not  keep 
the  case.  They  are  referred  to  one  of  the  regular  criminal  divisions  when 
contested. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  defend  such  cases? 

Mr.  WOOD.  We  do,  a  great  many  of  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  agency  here  outside  of  the  district  attorney's 
office,  any  welfare  board  or  anything  that  prosecutes  such  cases? 

Mr.  WOOD.  No  regular  official  whose  duty  it  is.  A  number  of  them  take  an 
interest  in  those  cases,  sometimes,  when  they  hear  one  side,  but  the  prosecuting 
attorney  is  perfectly  capable  of  conducting  that  branch  of  the  law.  I  think  in 
facr  out  office  does  probably  more  good  in  that  department  than  anything  else. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  your  criminal  court  in  session  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  divisions  have  you? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Two  divisions  all  the  time,  that  is,  two  divisions  devote  their 
entire  time  to  criminal  work.  There  are  two  other  divisions  which  devote  part 
of  their  time  to  criminal  work,  the  failure  to  provide,  and  the  juvenile  courts. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  percentage  of  cases  is  there  in  which  the  public 
defender  is  called  for? 

Mr.  WOOD.  The  public  defender  is  defending  all  of  them  now;  where  they 
are  without  means,  which  is  somewhere  around  40  per  cent,  probably. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Forty  per  cent.  Prior  to  that  time  then  you  had  to  do 
the  defending  of  indigent  persons  charged  with  a  crime  to  appointment  by  the 
court? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Specific  attorneys  at  the  bar? 

Mr.  WOOD.  The  court  appointed  attorneys.  But  there  were  a  number  of 
attorneys  who  made  it  a  practice  of  being  around  the  jail  and  trying  to  pick 
up  crumbs',  and  they  often  got  them  before  it  got  to  the  period  of  appointment. 
We  have  discontinued  that  practice  very  largely  now  by  the  public  defender  law. 

Mum-man  WALSH.  Under  the  old  law  was  there  any  fee  provided  for  the 
attorney  that  defended  an  indigent  person? 

Mr.  WOOD.  NO,  sir.     There  is  none  provided  now  in  this  State. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  gathered  any  idea  from  the  incumbency  of  this 
office  that  might  suggest  future  development  of  such  a  line  of  activity,  public 
defender? 

Mr.  WOOD.  T  think  the  public  defender's  duty  should  extend  to  all  the  courts. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  lower  courts? 

.Ah-.  WOOD.  Unquestionably.  I  don't  think — the  government  provides  an  attor- 
ney 10  prosecute,  and  there  ought  to  be  somebody  available  to  toll  the  accused 
what  his  rights  arc.  Sometimes  they  plead  guilty  because  they  believe  that 
is  rhe  best  way  out  of  it,  when  they  are  not  really  guilty. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  the  line  of  demarcation  still  exist  between  the  prose- 
cutor's oilier  and  yourself  just  like  it  did  in  the  old  days  between  the  de- 
fendant's lawyer  and  the  prosecution?  Are  the  lines  drawn?  Are  you  at  war 
or  is  there  a  sort  of  understanding? 

Mr.  WOOD.  We  are  not  at  war,  but  we  represent  our  respective  clients  just 
as  faithfully  as  under  the  old  system,  except  we  are  trying  harder  to  carry 
on  the  work  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  justice,  and  I  think  we  can  go 
to  the  district  attorney  and  have,  cases  dismissed  at  times  when  we  tell  him 
what  the  evidence  is  that  we  have.  He  will  take  our  word  for  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  will  take  your  word  for  it  quicker  than  under  the 
old  paid  system? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  We  had  a  murder  case  here  the  other  day, 
for  example.  The  question  was  the  man's  sanity.  That  was  the  only  defense. 
Ir  was  a  very  close  case.  We  united  in  asking  the  court  to  appoint  an  expert. 
We  did  not  go  out  and  each  hire  experts  for  the  county  to  pay,  but  we  asked 
the  court  to  hire  the  experts,  and  we  would  take  their  judgment,  as  far  as  ex- 
pert opinion  went.  That  would  be  the  only  expert  opinion  in  the  case.  That  is 
an  example. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  your  office  offer  pleas  of  guilty  in  cases  after  you  are 
retained  and  after  you  consult  your  clients? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Nearly  half  of  them  plead  guilty. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Nearly  half  of  them  plead  guilty? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Nearly  half  of  the  men  brought  before  the  bar  plead  guilty. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  And  in  such  cases  do  you  endeavor  to  take  care  of  the 
degree  of  the  offense  ami  the  amount  of  punishment? 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  think  that  is  the  most  important  work  we  have  to  do.  Nearly 
every  time  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  man  accused.  He  has  a  starv- 
ing family  or  something  of  that  kind  or  is  on  a  great  debauch  which  changes 
the  motive,  and  we  endeavor  to  find  employment  for  them  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  after  the  man  is  relieved  of  his  punishment,  his 
term  is  over,  you  try  to  obtain  employment  for  him? 

Mr.  WOOD.  WTe  get  employment  for  him  in  a  great  many  cases  because  \\  > 
can  get  him  out.  on  parole.  We  lay  the  facts  before  the  court  and  show  miti- 
gating circumstances,  and  the  court  a  great  many  times  give's  what  we  call 
probation  in  this  State.  We  are  looking  for  work  for  men  continuously. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  observed  whether  or  not  there  are  a  greater  or 
lesser  proportion  of  pleas  of  guilty  since  you  have  established  the  oilier  o<; 
public  defender? 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  don't  believe  there  would  be  very  much  difference,  and  it  will 
be  impossible  to  determine  as' comparing  the  present  system  to  the  old  system, 
for  the  reason  that  a  number  of  lawyers  were  hanging  around  the  jail  picking 
these  fellows  up,  men  we  get  now.  They  would  get  the  man  before  they  got 
to  the  period  of  appointment,  so  that  I  don't  believe  I  will  ever  be  able  to  make 
a.  comparison. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  civil  cases  do  you  have  on  an  average? 

Mr.  WOOD.  We  had  a  little  over  28  on  each  work  day  since  the  1st  of  July. 
July,  August,  and  September. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  them  finally  go  to  final  litigation? 

Mr.  WOOD.  In  civil  cases? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Very  few.    WTe  are  able  to  adjust  at  least  three-fourths. 

Chairman  AVALSH.  Is  it  your  policy  to  settle  them  like  in  ordinary  private 
practice,  that  is,  to  try  to  bring  them  together  on  a  lesser  amount,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  WOOD.  We  never  file  suit  without  first  writing  a  courteous  letter  to  the 
other  side,  and  in  nearly  every  case  we  meet  with  a  response,  ami  we  often  hold 
hearings  in  our  office.  They  bring  their  witnesses  up  and  leave  it  to  our  judg- 
ment before  we  go  to  court.  We  go  to  court  very  little. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  are  questions  of  costs  taken  care  of  in  those  cases — 
civil  cases? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Sometimes  they  are  not  taken  care  of.  Sometimes  they  forfeit 
their  rights  because  the  costs  are  too  onerous. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  any  of  these  magistrates  or  inferior  courts  still  on  a 
fee  basis  here  for  their  compensation? 

Mr.  WOOD.  No,  sir.  I  think  they  are  all  on  salary.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
my  last  answer  about  the  costs. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  well. 

Mr.  WOOD.  The  charter  provides  the  costs  shall  be  paid  in  these  matters  we 
handle,  but  no  provision  has  yet  been  made. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  the  county  charter  provides  in  these  rjtses  of 
poor  persons  in  civil  cases  where  they  fail  to  gain  their  suit,  the  costs  assessed 
n gainst  them — that  the  county  pays  the  costs  for  the  individual? 

Mr.  WOOD.  No,  sir.  We  are  supposed  to  be  supplied  with  costs  to  file  suits 
ourselves,  but  no  provision  has  been  made  for  that  yet. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prof.  Commons  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  are  familiar  with  the  so-called  industrial  court 
in  Germany  and  other  countries? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Not  enough  to  discuss  it  intelligently. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Could  you  say  how  nearly  your  system  appro 
those  systems? 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  have  been  so  rushed  with  work  since  I  have  been  in  there  that  I 
haven't  had  time  to  study  conditions  in  other  countries.  I  am  not  enough 
familiar  with  it. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  It  evidently  takes  care  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  that  they  handle.  I  presume  your  settlement  out  of  court  would  l»e  the 
same  thing  as  their  arbitration?  That  is,  they  are  on  the  basis  of  arbitration 
or  hearing  by  a  nonjudicial  officer  outside  of  court.  That  is  about  what  you 
accomplish. 

Mr.  WOOD.  To  some  extent.  A  letter  from  our  office  with  a  picture  of  the 
courthouse  on  it  will  bring  the  recipient  up  nearly  every  time,  and  if  they  have 
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a  defense  they  tell  us  and  we  try  to  give  justice  to  both  sides,  and  if  we  can't 
get  them  together,  and  we  think-  our  party  has  an  enforcible  demand,  then  we 
file  suit  if  he  provides  the  costs. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  know  the  municipal  legal  aid  societies  in  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  know  something  of  them. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  How  does  yours  compare  with  them?  You  do  not 
go  as  far? 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  do  not  know  anything  worth  while  about  any  except  in  Los 
Angeles.  Here  in  Los  Angeles  the  legal  aid  society  did  not  have  a  lawyer  in 
the  office  at  all.  and  people  came  in — a  good  many  applied  for  relief  and  the 
party  who  was  in  charge  of  the  office,  noi  being  a  lawyer,  could  not  handle  the 
work  as  it  should  be  handled  and  could  only  refer  the  matter  to  the  practicing 
attorneys. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Say,  have  you  observed  what  niighl  lie  called  the  social 
effect  of  your  work?  As  we  go  about  throughout  the  country  here  it  appears — 
it  crops  mit  every  place  there  is  a  feel  ing  on  the  part  of  persons  against  what 
might  be  called  the  inadequacy  of  the  law  to  take  care  of  them  and  protect 
them.  Have  you  observed  any  social  effect  that  your  work  has  had?  If  so, 
state  it. 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  think  that  our  experience  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  pre- 
vailing idea  of  the  law  being  for  the  wealthy  is  in  a  measure  true.  The  very 
fact  that  men  come  in  there  to  collect  wages  and  other  small  demands,  when 
they  have  n«»t.  sometimes,  the  price  of  a  meal.  We  have  had  just  such  cases. 
Men  sleeping  in  the  park,  who  have  gone  to  work  for  mushroom  companies 
and  did  not  have  the  price  of  a  meal  or  to  buy  a  bed  to  sleep  in.  We  have  taken  care 
of  those  men  as  best  we  could.  'Fhe  fact  that  it  costs  considerable  to  file  a  suit — 
we  figure  about  six  dollars  and  a  half  to  bring  a  contested  action  to  trial  in 
the  lower  court  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  apical — if  they  had  to  pay  that  and 
pay  an  attorney  besides,  a  man  with  a  small  claim  wouldn't  find  it  worth  while 
to  try  it.  The  result  would  not  be  worth  it. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  I  >o  you  think  that  the  whole  plan  has  any  deep  signifi- 
cance, has  a  force  for  a  better  feeling  socially — for  social  betterment? 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  think  it  is  a  part  of  the  general  upward  movement,  nnd  I 
l;a\e  noticed  a  great  many  magazines  throughout  the  country  have  commented 
favorably  on  the  inauguration  of  this  movement. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  Are  yon  the  person  in  charge  upon  whom  the  responsi- 
bility v  ill  be  to  suggest  further  developments  of  it  to  the  government? 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  suppose  it  is  my  duty  to  do  as  much  as  I  can  to  further  the  move- 
ment. I  am  trying  to  do  it  all  the  time.  I  had  printed  a  little  pamphlet, 
which  T  am  sending  to  the  legislatures  in  as  many  places  as  I  can. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  whence  did  the  law  come?  What  was  the  genesis 
of  the  law?  What  was  the  sentiment  for  the  law.  or  did  it  just  come  from  some 
Individual  legislator? 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  original  party.  Several  years  ago  a 
charter  for  the  city  was  provided  with  a  great  ni.iny  features,  and  it  was  de- 
feated, but  this  particular  issue  was  not  discussed  during  the  campaign.  When 
the  Los  Angt  les  County  charter  was  adopted  the  board  of  freeholders  pro- 
posed a  charter,  and  this  was  one  of  the  important  changes,  and  the  public 
found  they  had  a  public  defender  without  ever  having  really  discussed  this 
particular  feature. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  found  any  protest  among  the  defendants  in 
these  cases  against  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  in  this  way? 

Mr.  WOOD.  None  whatever.  * 

irman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Oarretson  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
or   two. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  the  creation  of  the  position,  is  it  supposed  to  be 
the  direct  opposite  of  the  prosecutor,  or  I  believe  your  California  practice  states 
the  district  attorney. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Xo,  sir;  I  don't  consider  that  the  object  of  the  office.  It  would  be 
to  defeat  justice  if  that  were  the  case.  We  are  to  bring  out  the  facts  and  the 
law  in  favor  of  the  accused.  That  is  my  conception  of  the  object. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  has  no  application  on  one  side  of  initiating  in- 
vestigation such  as  attaches  to  the  prosecutor's  office? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Xot  in  criminal  matters;  no.  sir. 
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Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  criminal  or  civil  matters. 

Mr.  WOOD.  In  civil  matters  we  take  the  initiative  as  a  rule.  We  sometimes 
defend  in  civil  matters  where  people  are  abusing  the  processes  of  the  courts, 
but  ordinarily  we  are  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiff  in  civil  matters  and  supposed 
to  do  whatever  is  proper  and  necessary  to  bring  about  redress. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Has  it  come  to  your  attention  that  what  you  be- 
lieved was  an  absolute  industrial  injustice  under  the  law,  existed  as  applied  to 
a  considerable  body  of  the  community?  Is  there  any  power  vested  in  your 
office  to  take  up  and  investigate  and  if  need  be  bring  action  to  right  the  wrong 
that  is  done? 

Mr.  WOOD.  The  law  does  not  give  me  any  authority  to  do  that. 

Commissioner  GARKETHON.  Could,  in  your  opinion,  the  broadening  of  the  power 
of  the  public  defender  to  make  it  actually  for  the  defense  of  the  average  man 
what  the  prosecuting  attorney  is  in  matters  of  initiative  and  investigation? 
Do  you  believe  it  would  be  a  desirable  agency  in  building  up  confidence  in  the 
law,  instead  of  the  distrust  of  the  law,  if  it  was  so  broadened  and  applied? 

Mr.  WOOD.   In  criminal  matters? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Criminal  and  civil.  The  wider  its  scope,  would  it 
add  to  the  confidence  of  the  average  man  who  now  distrusts  the  law? 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  put  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  public  defender  duties  such  as  you  suggest.  I  think  we  might  broaden  the 
sphere  of  operations  to  other  courts.  I  think  the  day  may  come  when  we  will 
defend  all  criminals,  when  they  won't  have  witnesses  spirited  away,  and  we  will 
have  trials  conducted  with  the  object  of  bringing  out  justice  rather  than  getting 
the  man  off. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  the  average  laws  PMSSIM!  in  regard  to  penal- 
ties, either  criminal  or  civil,  are  initiated  largely  through  the  prosecuting  at- 
torneys of  the  various  types? 

Mr.   WOOD.   Undoubtedly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Almost  exclusively. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Depending  on  the  complaint  of  the  individual. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  This  knowledge  comes  to  him  on  his  own  initiative, 
or  is  he  required  to  do  certain  things,  and  isn't  that  for  the  benefit  of  society? 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  want  to  qualify  my  other  statement.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff 
to  arrest  and  bring  people  to  the  bar. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  WOOD.  The  sheriff  of  the  county  and  the  police  force;  it  is  their  duty  to 
arrest  men,  and  it  is  the  district  attorney's  duty  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
court.  The  district  attorney  in  San  Joaquin  County,  there  was  an  effort  made 
recently  to  remove  him  from  office  because  he  didn't  close  up  the  red-light  dis- 
trict a  few  wreeks  ago,  and  the  court  held  it  was  not  his  duty  to  do  that,  it  was 
the  arresting  officer's  duty. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  series  of  acts,  like 
the  hours  of  service  act — I  am  taking  now  the  Federal  acts,  the  safety  appli- 
ance act — who  has  the  initiative,  the  district  attorney,  or  who  shall  start? 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  do  not  think  it  is  correct,  Mr.  Commissioner.  The  district  attor- 
ney in  many  cases  takes  the  initiative  upon  himself,  but  there  are  other  officials 
whose  duty  it  is,  primarily,  to  do  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  They  are  the  only  ones  named  ;  for  instance,  take 
the  hours  of  service  act. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  Federal  statutes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  am  only  dealing  with  the  Federal  nowr  as  a  type. 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  should  have  to  withdraw'  my  answer,  then,  with  regard  to  the 
Federal  statute,  because  my  duties  don't  take  me  into  the  Federal  court,  and  I 
am  not  familiar  with  it,  as  I  am  with  the  State  law. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  if  the  prosecuting  attorney  has  duties  of  that 
character,  they  are  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  society  by  seeing  that  the  laws 
are  properly  carried  out.  Wouldn't  that  be  the  natural  conclusion? 

Mr.  WOOD.  That  is  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  would  not  the  broadening  of  the  powers  of 
the  public  defender,  taking  the  initiative  where  knowledge  came  to  him,  seem- 
ingly, that  an  improper  condition  existed,  wouldn't  the  rights  of  society  be  better 
served  by  such  broadening  of  those  powers? 

Mr.  WOOD.  No,  sir;  because  I  think  the  district  attorney  has  to  do  that. 

Commissioner  GAKRKTSOX.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  a  question  or  two  suggested  by  Prof.  Commons.  Now, 
as  I  understand  your  statement  of  the  law,  it  is  your  duty  to  defend  all  indigent 
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defendants,  either  upon  request  of  the  defendant  or  upon  the  order  of  the 
court  ? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  it  is  your  duty  to  prosecute  all  claims  under  the  sum 
of  $100  for  poor  plaintiffs? 

Mr.  WOOD.  The  language  of  the  act  is  very  carefully  worded. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  say  the  law  is  very  carefully  worded.  It  has  eliminated  the  word 
"  poor." 

"  He  shall  also,  upon  request,  prosecute  actions  for  the  collection  of  wages 
and  of  other  demands  of  persons  who  are  not  financially  able  to  employ  counsel, 
in  cases  in  which  the  sum  involved  does  not  exceed  $100,  and  in  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  public  defender,  the  claims  urged  are  valid  and  enforcible  in 
the  courts. 

"  He  shall  also,  upon  request,  defend  such  persons  in  all  civil  litigation,  in 
which,  in  his  judgment,  they  are  being  persecuted  or  unjustly  harassed." 

There  are  a  number  of  those  cases  where  we  defend — a  number  of  them 
where  they  sue  poor  persons  to  recover  up  to  $100. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  What  would  be  a  typical  case  of  harassment  that  it  would 
be  your  duty  1o  defend? 

Mr.  WOOD.  There  are  a  number  of  {hem.  The  most  common  is  the  unscrupu- 
lous collection  agency  who  at  turbos,  places  a  garnishment  upon  men's  wages, 
when  he  knows  they  are  exempt,  when  he  knows  he  has  no  right  to  take  them. 
And  lots  of  them  lose  their  jobs,  when  they  are  working  for  some  large  com- 
pany they  don't  want  to  have  their  men's  wages  attached,  and  they  will  harass 
him  and  add  costs  to  try  to  make  him  pay,  and  do  other  things;  and  thereby 
they  are  using  the  process  of  the  courts,  which  is  really  an  abuse  of  the  process, 
in  cases  like  that  I  speak  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  rases  of  excessive  charge  of  interest? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Wo  liave  been  the  means  of  forestalling  a  great  deal  of  that  trouble, 
on  the  part  of  loan  sharks.  The  law  provides  that  2  per  rout  interest  per  month 
is  the  maximum,  and  we  have  a  good  many  applications  for  assistance  in  mat- 
tors  of  that  kind.  Very  low  of  them  ever  got  into  court.  We  give  them  advice 
as  to  what  they  can  do,  and  generally  they  go  to  the  company  and  tell  them  that 
they  are  advised  by  the  public  defender  not  to  pay  ;  that  they  do  not  have  to  pay 
more  than  2  per  cent  per  month;  and  the  result  has  boon — one  of  these  com- 
panies wrote  to  us  that  tlx'y  were  going  to  discontinue  their  policy. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  Do  1  understand  that  the  State  of  California,  the  labor 
department  of  the  State  of  California,  lias  attorneys  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  wage  claims. 

Mr.  WOOD.   They  refer  them  to  us. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  In  Los  Angelas  they  refer  them  to  you  altogether? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Yes.     I  do  not  know  what   they  do  outside  of  Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  WAI  sir.  Prof.  Comni"!i<  a^kcd  you  whether  you  had  made  a  study 
of  free  legal  aid  bureaus. 

Mr.  WOOD.  Only  in  Los  Angolos. 

Chairman  WAISH.  You  have  not  studied  them  in  Now  York  and  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City? 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  have  studied  their  reports,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
possible  to  sludy  them  from  a  distance  or  from  reading  the  reports. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  That  is  all  unless  you  have  some  suggestions. 

Mr.  WOOD.  I  have,  in  view  of  your  suggestion,  I  have  enumerated  most  of 
them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  think  you  have  covered  them  in  your  answers  to 
these  direct  questions? 

Mr.  WOOD.  Most  of  them,  I  think.  The  office  has  been  a  great  saving  to  the 
county  in  the  matter  of  expense.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  out 
myself,  when  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  stated  in  a  letter  which 
I  have  printed  in  my  pamphlet,  that  we  had  saved  the  county  money  in  the 
criminal  department.  That  is  brought  about  by  advising  pleas  of  guilty  in 
proper  cases,  by  asking  for  no  delays  on  the  part  of  the  court,  and  by  trying 
cases  more  rapidly  than  the  attorney  appointed  by  the  court  under  the  old 
system.  The  conduct  of  criminal  cases  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  plane, 
the  district  attorney  and  public  defender  both  realizing  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  officer  to  try  and  bring  about  exact  justice.  We  are  able  to  assist  the 
district  attorney's  office  work  a  great  deal.  He  has  made  an  effort  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  defendants  when  they  were  afraid  to  talk  to  him.  I  had 
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one  man  who  was  in  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis,  and  he  did  not  know 
enough  to  call  for  the  district  attorney.  He  had  been  really  given  a  trial,  but 
was  only  held  there  on  a  technicality.  I  think  the  conduct  of  criminal  cases 
is  on  a  higher  plane,  both  realizing  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  officer  to  try 
and  bring  about  exact  justice.  Now,  I  think  in  the  matter  of  civil  cases  I 
have  enumerated  or  touched  upon  all  of  them  in  my  testimony. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good.     Will  you  just  kindly  submit  that? 

(Booklet  entitled  "The  Ofli<v  of  Public  Defender,"  dated  June,  1914,  was 
submitted  in  printed  form.  See  also  Wood  exhibit.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  .lanss. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  EDWIN  JANSS. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  JANSS.   Edwin  .lanss. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Real  estate  subdivide!-. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Los  Angele-V 

Mr.  JANSS.  Twenty-two  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What,  is  the  name  of  your  firm? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Janss  Investment  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  has  it,  been  operating  in  L'>s  Angeles? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Subdividing,  seven  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  its  capital  .stock? 

Mr.  JANSS.  I  think  $175,000. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  have  you  engaged  extensively  or  otherwise  in  tin* 
subdividing  of  estates? 

Mr.  JANSS.  We  have.     We  have  localized  exclusively  in  southern  California. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  developers? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  build  a  lot  of  houses  and  sell  them? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  handle  the  financial  part  of  it  yoursei;1? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Sir? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  handle  the  financial  part  of  it  yourself? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  you  sell  a  home  here  your  company  becomes  the 
debtor? 

Mr.  JAXSS.  We  own  the  building  ourselves. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  yourself  build? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  number  of  questions  have  been  submitted  to  you,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Janss? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  if  you  will  as  briefly  as  possible  and  as  fully  as 
possible  take  them  up  seriatim  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  <io  it.  \\v  do  not 
want  to  hamper  you,  though. 

Mr.  JANSS   (reading)  : 

1.  Belvidere  Jlcif/litx. — We  subdivided  and  placed  upon  the  market  this 
big  property,  composed  of  16  different  tracts  comprising  over  5.000  building 
lots,  and  sold  them  almost  entirely  to  wage  earners.  The  prices  averaged  from 
$300  to  $600  each,  and  the  payments  were  $15  to  $25  down  and  $5  to  $10  a 
month. 

A.  Approximately    one-half   of    this    number    has    now   been    deeded.      As    to 
subsequent  transactions  by  the  owners  we  are  not  informed. 

B.  The  remaining  one-half  is  still  on  contract  with  various  balances  ranging 
from  a  few  to  several  hundred  dollars. 

C.  There  are  now  approximately  2.050  families  living  in  Belvidere   Heights 
due  entirely  to  our  subdividing  these1  tracts,  building  streets,  laying  sidewalks. 

•ding  g.-js  and  electric  light  service,  and  bringing  to  this  property  an  exten- 
sion of  the  street  car  line.  This  placed  these  lots  for  investment  or  for  home- 
building  purposes  easily  within  the  reach  of  the  salaried  man. 

I).  We  built  and  sold  nearly  1,200  houses,  ranging  in  price  from  *t»iT,  t  > 
$2.500,  on  terms  of  $50  to  $75  down  and  $12  to  $17  a  month.  These  prices 
included  house  and  lot. 
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E.  The  class  of  homes  here  offered  and  the  payments  extended  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  enabled  the  workingman  with  no  bank  account  to  own  his  own 
home  on  what  he  previously  paid  for  rent. 

2.  Ramotui  Acres. — This  property  we  opened  up  and  placed  upon  the  market 
in  the  form  of  14  tracts,   approximately   nearly   l.(X)0  acres,   just  outside   the 
city  limits  about  22  minutes  from  down  town  and  divided   into  acre  and  halt" 
acre  lots.     Nearly  all  sales  were  made  to  wage  earners,  the  payments  ranging 
from  $25  to  $50  cash  and  the  balance  $10  a  month. 

A.  Approximately  30  per  cent  of  this  acreage  now  deeded. 

B.  About   500  families   are   no\v   living  on   this   property   in  homes   built  by 
them  and  by  the  company.     IN  I  any  of  them   are  making  a   living  and   banking 
money  from  the  vegetables  and  other  crops  they  jire  growing  on  their  land. 

C.  Many   of   the   purchasers   a  Her   securing   deeds    placed    a    mortgage   upon' 
their  property  and  from  the  proceeds  build  or  improve  their  place. 

3.  Sierra  Park. — In  this  tract  of  749  lots  we  have  sold  391  on  payments  of 
J?'J.~i  cash  and  $10  a  month.     This  property   appeals   to  a   little  higher  class  of 
wage  earners  than  either  Ramona  Acres  or  I  lie  lielvidnv  Heights. 

A.  Of  these  sold,  150  have  already  been  deeded  and  the  balance  is  still  being 
carried  under  contract. 

15.  The  company  has  built  35  houses  and  sold  them  at  prices  ranging  from 
$1,800  to  $2.750.  Over  100  families  an-  MOW  residing  on  the  tract. 

4.  Yorlm    IAIK/H. — This    is   a    tract   of  ."..-"on   a-ros   of   orange   and    lemon    land 
that  was  sold  out  by  us  within  two  years  upon  very  easy  payments  extending 
over  10  years. 

Iready  over  50  per  cent  of  this  acreage  is  deeded  and  250  families  are 
now   residing  thereon. 

I>.  One  thousand  nine  hundred  acres  have  been  set  out  by  purchasers  to 
young  lemon  and  orange  f 

C.  Practically  all  of  this  land  was  sold  to  wage  earners  unable  to  make  very 
large  payments,  but  hero  was  given  them  an  opportunty  to  invest  their  small 
savings  witli  s  of  big  profit  upon  our  easy  payment  plan  and  of  soon 

owning  an  orange  or  lemon  grove  that  would  yield  them  an  independent  income 
for 

We  have  also  sold  a  great  number  of  other  tracts  which 

appealed  more  to  other  classes  of  people.  As  an  example.  Hie  big  Van  Nuys 
Lankorshim  lands,  a  tract  of  47,500  acres,  where  mammoth  improvements  were 
inaugurated,  sti'-h  as  electric  lighting,  double  roadway  boulevards,  rock-bal- 
asted  electric  car  line  extending  for  1'.'  miles,  etc.  This  type  of  land  appealed 
more  to  investors,  farmers,  oivhardists.  and  high  salaried  men  because  of  the 
heavier  payments,  they  being  25  per  cent  cash  and  the  balance  in  three  years. 
I>uritig  a  period  of  about  two  years  and  a  half  we  sold  over  $2..~iOO,0<)0  worth  of 
these  lands,  and  thousands  of  acres  were  set  out  in  5  and  10  acre  tracts  to 
lies,  apricots,  plums,  walnuts,  etc.,  for  country  homes.  \\V  have  also  .sold 
larger  tracts.  They  were  mainly  la;  ft  They  did  not  deal  with 

vago  earner. 

The  extent  to  which   wage  earners  in  1.  ea  own  their  own  homes? 

Statistics    show    that    the    percentage    of    \\a-e    earners    owning    homes    in    Los, 
Angeles   is   greater   than    that   of   any   oilier   city    on    the   American   continent. 
i"     ''eiruros    of    those    properties    on    account    of    nonpayment    of    contract    ar- 
rangement   have    been    very     lo\\ ,     averaging     less    than    3    per    cent    on    all 
our  tracts.     This   may   possibly   be  because  of  the  lenient   treatment   afforded 
them  by  this  company  which  has  always  expressed  a  desire  to  help  when  it  was 
possible  worthy  IKS-SOUS  who  were  trying  to  get  a  start  toward  owning  a  home, 
causes  of  forfeitures  from  information  which  we  have  received  have  been 
allows: 

(1)  Family  troubles;  (2)  sickness  and  loss  of  employment;  (3)  overspecula- 
tion  ;  (4)  competition  with  cheap  foreign  labor.  All  these  reasons  are  beyond 
the  control  of  the  company  selling  the  property. 

'lenoral  or  average  value  of  homes  owned  by  wage  earners:  The  average  price 
of  houses  sold  to  wage  earners  by  this  company  during  the  past  four  or  five 
years  has  been  from  *<;25  to  $2.500,  wiih  a  general  average  of  about  $1,300  for  a 
house  and  lot.  The  terms  on  these  properties  were  from  $50  to  $75  down,  and 
$12  to  $15  a  month. 

1'olative  taxation  assessment:  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  give  correct  data  along 
this  line.  Our  properties  are  all  in  the  county,  and  the  taxation  assessment 
is  based  entirely  upon  the  value  of  the  property  and  the  extent  of  the  improve- 
ments as  set  by  the  county  assessor. 
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Our  suburban  tracts  are  improved  before  placing  on  the  market  with  the  reg- 
ular improvement,  such  as  water,  graded  and  oiled  streets,  gas  and  electricity 
where  possible,  cement  sidewalks  and  curbs. 

Regarding  the  open-shop  policy  in  Los  Angeles — Establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  high  standard  of  living  for  all  classes:  A  greater  percentage  of 
the  wage  earners  of  Los  Angeles  owning  their  own  homes  suggests  a  far  better 
condition  than  that  met  with  in  other  cities  where  tenements  are  the  place  of 
abode. 

The  environments  surrounding  the  home  owner  and  his  family,  such  as  schools, 
churches,  civic  and  social  associations,  and  improvement  associations,  tend  to 
create  a  much  higher  standard  of  living  and  make  for  better  citizens. 

Our  agents  have  taken  hundreds  from  apartments  and  rented  quarters  where 
they  were  unable  to  save  a  cent,  to  homes  of  their  own  where,  by  the  payment 
of  a  small  sum  each  month,  sometimes  not  as  much  as  the  rent  had  been,  they 
were  enabled  to  accumulate  a  substantial  home  investment  of  their  own.  The 
good  results  of  such  action  toward  the  coming  generation  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated. 

Right  in  line  with  that  we  have  received  great  assistance  from  the  employers, 
because  in  many  instances  the  wage  earner  would  inquire  from  them  relative  to 
owning  a  home,  buying  a  lot,  and  they  have  practically  always  encouraged  it, 
and  in  fact,  in  some  instances,  they  have  even  advanced  the  first  payment. 

Assurance  of  regularity  of  work  and  decrease  of  unemployment :  The  open 
shop  in  Los  Angeles  has  undoubtedly  brought  to  this  city  a  great  number  of  fac- 
tories and  a  vast  amount  of  eastern  capital  for  investment,  which  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  build  up  Los  Angeles  and  assure  regularity  of  work  to  the  wage 
earner. 

Protection  of  the  industrial  and  civil  rights  of  the  individual :  The  open  shop 
in  Los  Angeles  presents  an  equal  chance  to  the  union  man  and  the  nonunion 
man  to  make  a  living,  and  the  character  of  his  work  and  the  ability  of  the  man 
alone  determines  his  wage,  independent  of  any  affiliation.  Each  man  is  .judged 
according  to  his  own  merits,  thus  providing  competition  between  the  different 
individuals. 

General  and  technical  education  and  the  ability  to  secure  thorough  mastery 
of  a  trade:  With  the  open  shop  having  no  regular  set  scale  of  wages,  it 
remains  with  the  wage  earner  who  is  ambition  to  so  improve  his  work  and 
increase  his  efficiency  so  to  add  to  his  earning  capacity.  A  man's  recompense 
is  based  entirely  upon  the  character  and  class  of  his  work  and  his  ability. 
In  this  way  there  is  undoubtedly  a  greater  inducement  to  more  thoroughly 
mastering  his  trade  in  shorter  time,  because  on  this  depends  his  salary  and 
advancement. 

Employment  of  labor:  Our  operations  upon  the  many  tracts  placed  upon 
the  market  by  us  have  involved  the  employing  of  considerable  labor,  both 
skilled  and  unskilled,  in  all  branches.  We  have  operated  and  are  now  operat- 
ing grading  outfits,  surveying  gangs,  cement  gangs,  building  gangs,  and  ranch 
gangs.  The  working-day  for  our  help  is  eight  hours  and  the  wages  paid  equal 
to  and  better  than  that  of  the  union  schedule.  We  operate  on  the  open-shop 
plan,  paying  and  advancing  a  man  according  to  his  ability  and  his  work. 

The  range  of  our  wages  is  as  follows :  Carpenters,  $4  per  day ;  carpenters' 
helpers,  $2.50  per  day ;  painters,  $3.75  per  clay ;  engineers,  $100  per  month ; 
superintendents,  $125  per  month ;  gang  foreman,  $5  per  day ;  cement  workers, 
$3.75  per  day ;  teamsters  and  other  unskilled  help,  $2.50  per  day. 

We  have  never  had  strikes  or  labor  troubles  of  any  kind  to  contend  with. 
The  company  always  has  in  its  employ  from  50  to  200  men. 

Along  that  line  in  our  building  department  and  grading  work,  where  we 
employ  labor,  it  has  always  been  our  policy  to  direct  our  foremen  that  they 
are  not  to  expect  a  man  to  do  but  a  day's  work,  and  in  the  event  he  don't  do 
it  he  would  have  to  be  discharged,  and  if  his  work  was  superior  in  quality 
or  quantity  his  wages  were  either  increased  or  he  was  promoted  to  a  higher 
position. 

I  have  some  photographs  here  relative  to  the  different  characters  of  the 
houses  we  build  that  I  could  submit. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Be  very  glad  to  have  you  submit  and  put  them  in  the 
record,  any  that  you  may  have. 

(Ten  photographs,  showing  various  properties  described  by  Mr.  Janus,  were 
submitted  but  are  not  printed.) 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Can  you  estimate  the  total  number  of  miles  in  this  city 
occupied  by  wage  earners  as  owners  either  fully  paid  up  or  under  contract 
of  payment? 

Mr.  JANSS.  The  number  of  miles? 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  number  of  miles  in  the  city,  street  miles,  occupied 
by  wage  earners  as  owners. 

Mr.   JANSS.  I  have   never  computed   that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  never  computed   that? 

Mr.   JANSS.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions.  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  you  had  homes  that  were  built  that  the  lot  and  building  only  cost 
$600? 

Mr.   JANSS.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  kind  of  a  house  would  that  be? 

Mr.   JANSS.  I  have  a  photograph  there. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Photographs  don't  tell  us  anything.  Would  it 
have  a  cellar?  Tell  us  all  about  that  house. 

Mr.  JANSS.  What  we  call  a  California  house. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  A  California  house? 

Mr.  JAXNS.  You  probably  call  it  a  shack. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  A  shack? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes ;  it  is  just  two  rooms ;  just  a  franio  house,  frame  construc- 
tion. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  the  cost  of  that  to  build? 

Mr.  JANSS.  The  house  costs  about  from  $150  to  $200. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  the  lot  worth? 

Mr.  JANSS.  The  lot  Is  worth,  possibly,  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  sell  it  for  $600? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  would  be  the  profit;  $200  in  that? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Two  to  three  hundred  dollars  profit:  yes.  sir;  along  that  lino. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Just  a  moment.  Is  that  located  some  place  in  Los 
Angeles? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes,  sir;  right  adjoining  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Commissioner  ( >Vo.\  NKI.L.  Adjoining  the  city? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  far  out? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Why,  it  takes  about  20  minutes,  I  presume,  on  the  street  car. 

Commissioner  O'CoivinELL.  What  kind  of  a  family  can  live  in  that  house? 

Mr.  JANSS.  They  are  laboring  people;  probably  be  a  man  that  will  get  around 
$2  or  $2.50. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.L.  Row  many  of  them;  father,  wife,  and  how  many 
children? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Why.  I  presume  two  or  three  children. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  In  two  rooms? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes,  sir;  two  or  three  rooms. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Now,  is  there  a  largo  number  of  these  houses  to- 
p'lhor  there? 

Mr.  JANSS.  No;  that  is  simply  tho  cheapest  form  of  house. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  much  ground  is  attached  to  the  house? 

Mr.  JANSS.  The  smallest  lot  50  by  150. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL,  Fifty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  the  next  grade  of  house  above  that,  say 
$1,000? 

Mr.  JANSS.  A  thousand  dollars. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  those  two? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Well,  the  style  of  house  would  be  larger,  contain  more  rooms. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  have  a  bathroom? 

Mr.  JANSS.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Let  us  get  a  bathroom  house. 

Mr.  JANSS.  The  house  that  we  put  the  bathroom  in  would  run  from  $1,400 
to  $1,650. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Where  would  that  be  located;  right  in  the  city? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Be  within  about  a  block  of  the  car  line — 5-cent  car  line. 

Commissioner  O'CoxNELL.  What  would  that  be,  a  four  or  five  room  house? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes,  sir. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  that  house? 

Mr.  JANSS.  I  couldn't  say  ofThand.  I  haven't  got  any  figures  of  the  cost.  It 
would  simply  be  a  guess. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  build  in  large  numbers? 

Mr.  JANSS.  We  build  them  25  to  50  at  a  time. 

Commissioner  O'COMVKLL.  How  do  these  people  purchase  homes,  by  weekly 
or  monthly  installments? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Monthly. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  take  a  $600  house,  what  do  they  pay  down? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Fifteen  to  twenty-live  dollars. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Fifteen  to  twenty-five? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then  how  much  money  a  month  do  they  pay  for 
the  installment? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Seven  and  one-half. 

Commissioner  O'CQNNKLL.  Seven  and  one-half? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Seven  and  a  half  to  ten. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Why  is  the  difference  between  seven  and  a  half  ami 
ten? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Depends  upon — some  people  pay  down  more  than  seven  and  a 
half. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Take  the  seven  and  a  half  per  month  payment, 
how  many  payments  must  they  make? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Our  average  house  we  figure  should  pay  out  in  seven  years. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Seven  years? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  would  be  the  total  amount  paid  in.  in  that 
time;  total  amount  of  interest? 

Mr.  JANSS.  You  mean  the  interest?     I  don't  know.     I  never  figured  (hat  up. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  want  to  get  at  how  much  money  a  man  pays  for 
a  $600  house. 

Mr.  JANSS.  I  have  never  figured  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  he  pay  $1,000? 

Mr.  JANSS.  I  never  figured  that.  That  would  depend  entirely  on  how  he  kept 
his  payments  up. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  he  kept  the  payments  regularly  every 
month?  I  suppose  there  is  additional  interest  to  be  charged.  I  suppose  some 
of  these  weekly  or  monthly  installments  go  to  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
original  principal? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  I  want  to  know  is  how  much  money  a  man 
pays  into  your  company  to  own  a  $600  house. 

Mr.  JANSS.  I  haven't  figured  that  at  all. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Never  figured  it  out? 

Mr.  JANSS.  No ;  I  have  never  figured  it  out. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  say  your  company  is  building  up  property  and 
selling  it  and  doesn't  figure  out  to  know  what  the  total  amount  will  figure  up 
at  the  end  of  the  time  a  building  is  paid  for? 

Mr.  JANSS.  It  undoubtedly  has  been  figured  up,  but  I  personally  have  never 
figured  it  up. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Can  you  tell  us  offhand  how  many  people  in  Los 
Angeles  and  vicinity  of  this  property  you  have  been  handling  are  paying  into 
your  company  monthy  payments? 

Mr.  JANSS.  How  many  people? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  many  have  you  on  your  hooks? 

Mr.  JANSS.  I  don't  know.     We  have  great  numbers,  thousands. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Tousands? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea— is  it  10,000? 

Mr.  JANSS.  It  is. not  10,000.  I  couldn't  give  it  to  you  accurately.  That  has 
never  been  computed  either,  because  we  have  four  other  departments,  and  we 
have  got  a  great  number  of  tracks,  and  that  has  never  been  figured. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  say  you  have  thousands  of  men  on  your  books 
and  yet  you  don't  know  how  many  are  paying  t'<»r  homes? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  percentage  of  the  business  of  Los  An 
does  your  firm  handle? 
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Mr.  JANSS.  Very  small. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Very  small? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Very  small. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  It  is  fair  to  assume  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
pcr>ons  in  Los  Angeles  paying  for  their  homes  on  the  same  basis  that  you  sell 
them  ? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  that  they  don't  know,  nor  the  companies  don't 
know,  how  much  at  the  end  of  the  time  they  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  JA.NSS.  They  might.     I  don't  know.     1  have  never  asked  them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.L.  I  notice  in  the  statement,  you  say  that  there  is  M 
largvr  percentage  of  laboring  people  owning  their  homes  iir  Los  Angeles  than  in 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Where  do  you  gather  those  statistics? 

Mr.  JANSS.  I  have  seen  those  statistics  a  number  of  times,  but  I  couldn't  toll 
you  exactly  where  I  got  them.  I  have  seen  them  a  number  of  times. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  they  were  owning 
their  own  homes  or  paying  for  their  homes? 

Mr.  JANSS.  I  mean  by  that  owning  their  homes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.   Outright? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes,  sir;  outright. 

Commissioner  O'CMNNKI.L.    Have  b.-eti  paid  for? 

Mr.   JANSS.   Yes.   sir;   paid    for. 

<  •«!i>i;iis-i.>i!er  <  )'Co\  NKI.I..  I  have  bad  figures.  I  have  been  interested  in 
this  question  l'«»r  some  little  time.  I  have  had  some  figures  looked  up.  I 
have  had  court  bouse  records  here  gone  over,  but  it  took  too  long  a  time  to  get 
them.  V-V  have  1  aken  tbe  census  figure* — the  last  census  figures — and  there 
may  be  some  changes.  Tin-so  are  for  1010.  The  total  homes  owned  in  Los 
Anglos,  as  shown  by  tbe  census  of  1910,  was  78,678;  the  total  free  homes 
without  mortgage,  17.'J-11>:  number  of  ivnled  homes,  4'J.()00.  The  total  propor- 
tion of  homes  owned  or  being  paid  for  by  the  people  of  Los  Angeles,  including 
is  4  per  cent.  Now,  it  is  fair  to  assume  tint  there  are  a  larger 
ponvi.tage  of  business  men.  wealthy  men,  the  middle  classes,  who  own  their 
homes  (.ut right,  than  there  are  of  the  wageworkers,  that  they  are  largely 
vho  are  paying  for  their  homes,  niid  yet  out  of  the  78,000  homes  in 
Los  Angeles  t!>eiv  are  only  111  per  cent  of  them  that  are  free  of  mortgage.  Now, 
tel!  us  whether  those  figures  will  bear  up  your  statement  that  Los  Angeles  has 
more  home  owners  among  ihe  wageworkers  than  any  other  city  of  the  United 

Mr.  JANSS.  You  are  taking  the  1910  figures,  and  those  are  not  the  proper 
figur 

aini.ssioner  <>'<  1o.\  VKI.I  .  They  are  the  only  accurate  figures  we  could  get. 

Mr.    JANSS.   1    understand:    but    what    1    mean    to   say    is   our   great    building 
nt    was   from  11HO  on.     I   know  the  L.   A.   Investment  Co.,  our  com- 
and  the  other  builders  of  the  homes  wc-re  very  active  from  that  time  on. 

Commission,  r  O'CONNKI.L.  What  is  the  average  priced  home — that  is.  such  ax 
the  mechanic  of  Los  Angeles  lives  in — what  d«-es  it  cost;  or  what  is  it  worth, 
rather? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Why.  with  us  it  is  about  the  $1,300  or  $1.400 — sells  for  that. 

imlaBloaef  o'<  ,  I   would  like  to  know  what,  on  your  plan  of  col- 

lecting these  payni:  month,  whatever  they  are,  how  much  money  that 

man  would  pay  in  to  your  company  to  own  that  home?     If  you  haven't  got  the 
3,  will  you  look  them  up  and  send  them  to  us? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes.  sir;  I  can  give  it.  I  can  give  that  for  you.  You  see,  it  is 
not  always  the  same  along  that  line,  because,  while  it  takes  seven  years  for  a 
man  to  pay  up  if  he  keeps  up  his  payments,  the  great  percentage  of  people 
pay  up  in  a  great  deal  shorter  time  than  that,  because  after  they  get  any 
equity  that  amounts  to  anything  rhoy  take  a  great  deal  more  interest  in  keep- 
ing up  their  property,  and  they  pay  for  it  a  good  deal  more  rapidly. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.I..  Of  course  a  man  wants  to  be  more  successful,  ami 
the  sooner  he  pays  for  it  the  better  it  will  be.  naturally.  But  what  I  am 
getting  at  is  the  extreme  case,  the  man  that  goes  to  the  extreme. 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Now,  as  to  equities.  What  percentage  of  the  sales 
that  you  have  made  have  the  purchasers  gotten  equities  and  then  you  have  to 
close  them  out? 
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Mr.  JANSS.  Three  per  cent. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Three  per  cent? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  any  figures — I  mean  in  numbers? 

Mr.  JANSS.  No;  I  haven't  in  numbers.  We  figure  that  out  at  about  approxi- 
mately 3  per  cent. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  dollars,  what  would  it  mean? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Why,  it  wouldn't  mean  very  much  in  dollars,  for  the  reason  that 
in  the  great  number  of  these  instances  the  men  that  lost  had  no  equity  at  all. 
For  instance,  a  man  would  pay  $25  on  a  house,  and  he  would  move  into  the 
house  and  live  there  three  or  four  months,  possibly  five  months,  and  then  he 
would  leave,  and  he  really  was  indebted  to  us  when  he  left ;  he  had  no  equity. 
Then,  in  other  instances,  where  on  payments  a  man  would  have  an  equity,  but  as 
a  rule  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  man  puts  an  equity  to  amount  to  anything  in  a 
building  that  he  forfeits. 

Commissioner  O'CONXELL.  What  do  you  figure  the  rate  of  interest? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Figure  6  and  7  per  cent. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Six  and  seven? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes ;  some  contracts  are  6  and  some  contracts  are  7. 

(Commissioner  Weinstock  acting  chairman.) 

Acting  Chairman  WEINSTOCK.  Any  questions? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  have  one,  on  the  rate  of  payment,  Mr.  Janss, 
that  you  have  mentioned,  I  am  taking  your  own  figures,  if  I  understand  it,  on 
this  $600  property  you  pay,  I  think  you  said,  $15  to  .$2.")  down. 

Mr.  JANSS.  Fifteen  dollars  to  twenty-five  dollars  down ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  $7  a  month? 

Mr.  JANSS.  Seven  and  one-half  to  ten. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Seven  and  a  half? 

Mr.  JANSS.  To  ten. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  was  taking  the  lowest  limit.  I  was  trying  to 
find  out  what  it  amounted  to,  as  to  when  the  man  got  out  in  seven  years,  his 
payment  at  $7  a  month  would  be  $84 

Mr.  JANSS.  But  it  is  $7.50. 

Commissioner  GARBETSON.  Well,  $90. 

Mr.  JANSS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  would  put  it  just  about  $600,  a  little  bit  in 
excess  of  it,  with  the  $15  to  $25  down  payment.  Where  is  the  interest? 
Roughly  the  interest  would  run,  at  the  current  rates  for  the  whole  amount, 
while  not  accurate,  about  the  rate  of  interest  for  half  the  time;  that  is, 
approximately  it. 

Mr.  JANSS.  I  presume  so. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  it  would  run  along  $130  or  $140? 

Mr.  JANSS.  I  presume  so. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  For  the  three  years  and  a  half,  if  the  time  is 
seven,  the  whole  amount  of  interest,  and  on  the  basis  of  $90  a  year  it  would 
take  him  well  up  toward  two  years  more  to  pay  the  interest  alone? 

Mr.  JANSS.  You  are  taking  the  lowest  cash  price  that  we  have  ever  sold  for. 
You  are  taking  the  lowest ;  you  are  not  taking  the  average  at  all  ? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  am  not  taking  the  average  at  all? 

Mr.  JANSS.  No. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  am  rather  careful,  because  I  come  in  contact 
with  these  time  payments  rather  intimately  at  home,  and  the  average  man 
paying  that  close  to  the  rental  wage,  usually  has  unfinished  payments  on  the 
judgment  day.  If  your  other  payments  are  as  close  to  the  line  as  that  one, 
how  do  you  get  your  seven-year  average? 

Mr.  JANSS.  We  have  computed  the  average,  when  I  say  $7.50  to  $10,  we 
compute  the  general  average.  Well,  now,  you  take  that,  that  is  the  very  lowest 
that  we  let  a  man  have  a  contract  on.  The  man  practically  always  pays  more 
than  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  you  take  a  $2,000  house  on  the  same  basis,  it 
would  be  $15  per  month  payment? 

Mr.  JANSS.  No,  no,  no.     On  a  $2,000  proposition  they  pay  from  $15  to  $25. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  took  the  wrong  amount,  $2,000 — $1,200,  he  would 
make  $15  payments. 

Mr.  JANKS.  No;  he  would  go  from  $15  to  $25;  somewhere  around  in  there. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  When  do  you  make  deeds,  when  payments  are 
completed  ? 
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Mr.  JANSS.  If  a  man  has  paid  in  half,  we  will  give  him  a  deed. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  reality  then,  the  issuing  of  the  deed  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  man  owns  more  than  a  safe  equity  in  the  home?  Or  a  safe 
guaranty? 

Mr.  JANSS.  We  will  give  a  man  a  deed,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  ask 
for  it.  We  issue  very  few  deeds  until  a  man  has  paid  for  the  property  entirely. 
But  if  a  man  has  paid  in  half,  we  will  give  him  a  deed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.     Thank  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  H.  H.  LYON. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Senator  LYON.  Assistant  deputy  labor  commissioner. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  assistant  deputy  labor  commis- 
sioner? 

Senator  LYON.  Four  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  pitch  your  voice  higher,  please,  because  we  can 
not  hear  you?  Have  you  held  any  official  position  in  the  State  of  California? 

Senator  LYON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What? 

Senator  LYON.  Member  of  the  State  senate. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  were  you  a  member  of  the  State  senate? 

Senator   Lvox.  Four  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  1  am  going  to  ask  you  first,  before  I  get  to  the  question, 
whether  or  not  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  so-called  work- 
IIM-II'S  compensation  act  of  California? 

Sc  nator   Lvox.  I  did. 

Chairman   WALSH.  What  was  it? 

Senator  Lvox.  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  labor  and  capital  that 
handled  the  measure. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What,  was  the  attitude  of  the  employers  toward  this  act 
while  it  was  before  the  legislature? 

Senator   LYO:;.  They  fought  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  explanation  for  the  fact  which  seems  to 
exist  here  that  those  same  employers  now  are  heartily  in  favor  of  it? 

Senator  Lvox.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  that  connection. 

Chairman  WALSH.  .lust  make  your  statement  in  your  own  way,  as  concisely 
us  you  can.  Senator. 

Senator  Lvox.  The  act  was  regarded  as  the  big  measure  to  be  put  through 
the  legislature  by  (lov.  Johnson.  It  was  prepared  by  the  industrial  accident 
commission  and  \\as  in  charge  of  Judge  Wiliis  1.  Morrison,  of  this  city.  On 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  v\as  regarded  as  an  administration  measure,  and 
on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  insurance  companies,  there  was  a  cam- 
paign of  vindication  and  misrepresent  ai  ion  carried  on  throughout  the  State 
by  the  newspaper  organs  owned  and  controlled  by  ihe  interests,  such  as  the 
I. «.s  Angeles  Times,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  the  San  Diego  Union. 

In  the  insistent  criticism  of  this  act  its  enemies  went  to  the  extreme.  They 
drew  pictures  of  ruination  visited  upon  all  small  industries  and  small  em- 
ployers. The  act  was  referred  to  as  the  "  industral  paralysis  act,"  and  the 
press  referred  to  and  drew  vivid  pictures  of  the  industrial  calamity  that  would 
result  if  it  was  enacted  into  law.  showing  how  employers  would  have  to  close 
down  their  industries,  thereby  throwing  countless  thousands  out  of  employment 
and  causing  the  industrial  ruination  of  the  State.  Articles  such  as  this  were 
published  not  only  periodically,  but  each  day  while  the  act  was  before  the 
legislature,  and  copies  of  these  papers  containing  full-page  attacks  on  the  act 
were  placed  on  the  desks  of  each  member  of  the  legislature.  An  article  which 
appeared  in  one  of  these  papers  was  usually  copied  by  the  others,  and  such 
other  papers  in  the  State  as  were  opposed  to  the  administration  or  were  con- 
trolled by  the  insurance  fraternities  or  interests.  I  have  a  good  many  of  these 
clippings  from  the  newspapers  which  tend  to  show  the  attitude  of  the  manu- 
facturers at  that  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  kindly  submit  those? 

Senator  LYON.  Yes.     But  I  want  them  back. 

(The  clippings  referred  to  by  Senator  Lyon  are  as  follows:) 

For  example,  the  Times  of  May  4,  1913,  says:  "This  act  now  before 
the  legislature  is  condemned  by  its  origin,  by  its  supporters,  as  well  as  by  its 
provisions.  It  was  sired  by  crime,  mothered  by  graft,  and  if  born  \vill  be  one 
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of  tin*  greatest  legal  monstrosities  ever  produced  from  the  bruins  of  legislators. 
The  purpose  of  the  law  is  graft,  manifestly." 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  April  .-}  says;  "There  Is  no  such  law  in 
existence  on  earth,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  such  a  one  should  he  proposed 
outside  of  a  lunatic  asylum  or  the  California  Legislatuiv." 

The  San  Diego  Union  of  April  IS  says:  "The  bill  whi. -h  thus  masquerades 
under    a    title   designed    to    appeal    to    many    is   probably    the    most    sham 
measure  that  was  ever  seriously  considered  by  a  lawmaking  body." 

A   Stockton  paper  of  April    L.O  says:   "  Tbe   workman's   compensation   bill    is 
misnamed.     It  should  be  called  the  '  Bully  burglars'  best  bid  for  votes.'"     The 
following  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  headlines  used:  "Would  drive  out  busiT: 
Investors  will  seek  other  fields." 

Senator  LYON.  The  employers  also  at  that  time  sent  telegram  after  telegram 
to  each  of  the  members,  and  insurance  companies  had  their  personal  friends 
send  them  telegrams  protesting  against  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner.  Weinstork  has  some  questions  that  he 
would  like  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  this  bill  before  I  go  to  the 
other. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Have  you  attended  any  of  those  hearings.  Mr. 
Lyon? 

Senator  LYON.  Of  this  commission  here? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Senator  LYON.  Just  one  is  all. 

Commissioner  WET x STOCK.  Well,  have  you  followed  the  testimony  as  pub- 
lished in  the  press? 

Senator  LYON.  Somewhat;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  have  noticed,  then,  that  the  employers  tha; 
have  appeared  before  this  commission — large  and  small  employers — are  a  unit 
in  approving  the  plan  and  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  they  would  not  wipe  it 
out  if  they  could? 

Senator  LYON.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well,  that  would  make  it  clear,  then.  and.  as  a 
rule,  they  have  all  testified  that  in  the  beginning  they  were  hostile  to  it? 

Senator  LYON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  they  believed  it  would  prove  a  serious  burden 
on  their  industry  and  would  cripple  their  possibilities?  Well,  in  view  of  those 
facts,  then,  it  must  be  evident  that  in  the  beginning  those  men  were  misled  and 
misinformed.  Do  you  hold  the  local  newspapers  like  the  Times  responsible 
for  deliberately  and  willfully  misleading  and  misinforming  the  employers  and 
causing  them  to  look  upon  this  thing  as  a  great  menace,  when  in  fact  it  was  a 
protection  ? 

Senator  LYON.  I  would  not  say  just  that ;  no,  sir :  but  I  believe  that  the 
press  has  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  business  people  of  the  State  as  to  what 
really  the  bill  did  do.  I  don't  believe  the  manufacturers  themselves  at  the 
time  understood  the  measure.  They  were  entirely  ignorent  of  it;  they  were 
just  reading  these  newspapers  and,  as  I  say,  it  just  completely  poisoned  their 
minds. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  newspapers 
here  and  elsewhere,  as  you  have  read  from  your  clippings  there,  to  inten- 
tionally and  deliberately  and  willfully  poison  the  minds  of  the  employers 
toward  what  has  since  proven  to  be  a  most  beneficent  legislative  measure? 

Senator  LYON.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  certain  newspapers  had  an 
understanding  with  the  big  business  interests  and  the  insurance  companies. 

Commissioner  WTEINSTOCK.  You  believe,  then,  that  they  did  it  not  in  good 
faith? 

Senator  LYON.  I  believe  that  they  were  misled. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That  the  papers  themselves  were  misled? 

Senator  LYON.  More  or  less;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  are  connected  with  the  labor  bureau  here, 
Senator? 

Senator  LYON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  That,  brings  you  in  touch  with  the  workers? 

Senator  LYON.  It  does;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  From  the  various  spheres  of  activity,  what  have 
you  found  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  workers  toward  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation act? 

Senator  LYON.  Well,  they  all  approve  of  it;  very  greatly  pleased  with  it. 
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Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  Have  you  heard  any  comments  from  small  em- 
ployers? 

Senator  LYOX.  No,  sir;  that  is,  not  against  the  measure. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  No  adverse  comments? 

Senator  LYOX.  No.  sir.  Everybody  that  I  have  hoard  speak  of  the  measure 
lias  spoken  in  a  friendly  manner. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  was  the  date  of  that  newspaper  campaign. 
Senator? 

Senator  LYON.  Just  afrer  the  legislature  convened  in  March.  It  continued  al! 
through  the  month  of  March. 

commissioner  GAIIRETSOX.  March  what  year? 

Senator  LYON.  1913. 

Commissioner  GAKKLTSON.  I  noticed  there  that  you  read  statements  that  were 
made  by  these  newspapers  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  such  legislation  was 
unheard  of  outside  of  an  insane  asylum  or  the  California  Legislature? 

Senator  LYON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GAKHKTSOX.  Would  that  appeal  to  you  as  a  willful  misstate- 
ment  of  fact. 

Senator  LYON.  I  thought 

Commissioner  G  AKUKTSOV.  Or  utter  dense  ignorance. 

Senator  LYOX.  I  thought  so  at  the  time,  but  I  laid  it  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  opposed  to  the  present  administration. 

Commissioner  CAHKKTSON.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  compensation  legislation  was 
at  that  time  either  under  consideration  or  actually  effective  in  half  the  States 
of  the  Union? 

See,.-, tor  LYON.  It  had  been  passed  in  several  States,  but  just  the  exact  number 
I  can  not  tell  yon. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  it  had  been  in  force  and  effect  in  many,  and 
it  v  as  being  considered  in  at  least  half? 

Senator  LYON.  It  had;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  C  \RI:KTSOX.  At  that  time? 

Senator  LYOX.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GAKUKTSON.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  same  time  it  had 
been  adopted  and  made  effective  in  every  European  country,  possibly  except 
Turkey,  and  the  Swiss  period — adopted  and  went  back  and  readopted? 

Commissioner  WEIXSTOCK.  It  prevails  in  every  European  country. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  the  history  in  Switzerland,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception — although  I  think  it  had  been  reonactcd  iti  Switzerland. 

Senator  LYON.  That  was  the  understanding,  and  that  was  the  suggestion 
that  was  made  to  us  that  it  had  been  passed  in  practically  all  of  the  European 
countries. 

Commissioner  GARUKTSOX.  As  a  niolder  of  thought  and  a  purveyor  of  facts, 
the  newspapers  evidently  f;nle<l  in  their  mission,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  at 
least? 

Senator  LYON.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Commissioner  GAKKKI\SON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now.  Senator,  have  you  made  any  particular  study  of 
labor  conditions  in  the  street  railways  of  Los  Angeles? 

Senator  LYON.   Some;  yes.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  connection  that  caused  you  to  make  this 
study ': 

Senator  LYON.  Complaints  coming  in  as  to  long  hours  of  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  your  department? 

Senator  LYOX.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  mean  complaints  that  came  to  the  labor  department? 

Senator  LYON.  Yes,  sir;  complaints  that  came  to  the  labor  commissioner's 
office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  state,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  labor 
conditions  of  the  street  railways  of  Los  Angeles  as  you  have  observed  them. 

Senator  LYON.  In  Los  Angeles  the  street  railway  company — that  is,  the 
Los  Angeles  Railway  Co.,  the  men  will  average,  for  instance,  about  10  hours  a 
day.  Some  of  the  men  work  longer  hours  than  that.  We  have  a  good  many 
complaints,  especially  from  men  known  as  extra  men.  These  extra  men  report 
in  the  morning  at  about  4.40,  wait  for  a  run  an  hour  or  two,  get  maybe  a;i 
hour's  run,  then  lay  around,  and  it  is  probably  10  or  11  o'clock  at  night  before 
they  get  through,  and  they  have  put  in  about  five  hour's  actual  time  that 
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they  get  paid  for.  They  probably  earn  about  $1.75  for  the  day.  Some  of  them 
only  make  90  cents  a  day.  Some  of  the  men  are  kept  at  the  barn,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  waiting  list  by  the  foreman.  They  get  15  cents  an  hour  while 
they  wait.  They  will  be  kept  there  three  hours,  then  go  out  on  a  baseball 
run  or  something  of  that  sort,  which  pays  25  cents  an  hour,  and  run  about 
an  hour  and  a  half.  That  means  that  they  will  earn  about  90  cents.  The 
interurbans  will  work  all  the  way  from  9  to  16  hours  a  day,  especially  in 
the  summer  time.  Last  year  some  of  the  men  stayed  17  or  18  hours  right 
along  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  holidays. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  does  your  department — what  action  does  your  de- 
partment take  with  reference  to  complaints  of  that  character? 

Senator  LYON.  None  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  them? 

Senator   LYON.   Yes,   sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  submit  to  this  commission  at 
your  early  convenience  the  record  that  you  have  of  the  complaints  of  that 
character  from  the  Street  Railway  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  or  vicinity? 

Senator  LYON.  I  will.  I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  the  reason  that 
no  action  is  taken  in  reference  to  that  matter  is  because  we  have  no  law  that 
limits  the  time  in  regard  to  a  street  railway  company.  There  is  a  State  law 
regulating  them  to  16  hours,  but  nothing  to  regulate  the  10-hour  men.  Now,  in 
3909  and  1913  there  was  an  effort  made  to  pass  a  10-hour  law.  In  1909  and 
1913  the  street  car  company  put  out  some  of  their  inspectors  and  had  petitions 
signed  by  the  men,  got  two  or  three  thousand  signatures,  and  sent  delegations  of 
men  to  the  legislature  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  10-hour  law ;  that 
is,  they  sent  the  conductors  and  motormen.  The  result  was  that  the  bill  was 
never  passed.  The  men  themselves  wanted  the  measure.  I  received  dozens  of 
letters  asking  us  to  pass  it  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  petition  sent  in  by 
the  company,  or  pay  no  attention  to  the  men  who  come  to  protest  against  it, 
because  their  expenses  had  been  paid  by  the  company  to  go  and  protest. 

Chairman  WALSH.  These  petitions  you  referred  to,  were  those  signed  by  any 
of  the  purported  employees  of  the  company? 

Senator  LYON.  Well,  they  were  signed  by  the  employees.  They  were  signed 
because  the  inspectors  of  the  street  railway  company  or  some  person  would 
bring  them  around  and  they  were  given  to  understand  if  they  didn't  sign  them 
to  look  out. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  great  would  you  say  that  was?  What  proportion  of 
the  employees  who  signed  such  petitions  protesting  against  the  proposed  law? 

Senator  LYON.  Every  one  it  was  presented  to. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  how  many  in  number? 

Senator  LYON.  I  suppose  about  2,000. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Practically  all  of  the  employees  petitioned  against  a  change 
of  the  hours? 

Senator   LYON.   Yes,   sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  whence  did  the  requests  come  to  ignore  those  peti- 
tions and  pass  the  law  anyway? 

Senator  LYON.  In  the  form  of  letters  and  also  some  of  the  committeemen 
sent  by  the  company  themselves,  said  their  expenses  were  paid  by  the  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  they  say  about  their  actual  personal  viewpoint 
toward  the  legislation? 

Senator  LYON.  Some  of  them  thought  it  was  all  right  on  account  of  getting 
paid  by  the  hour,  that  they  wouldn't  draw  so  much  salary  if  the  bill  was  passed. 
Others  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  shorten  the  hours? 

Senator  LYON.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  that  was  not  talked  before  the  committee 
when  they  appeared  there  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  there  any  other  observations  you  made  that  would 
be  illuminating  to  the  commission  as  to  the  system  of  the  street  railway?  I  was 
asked  to  ask  you  particularly  about  this. 

Senator  LYON.  The  question  has  been  asked  a  good  many  times  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  street  railway  which  "relate  to  the  union.  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia there  are  three  companies — Sacramento,  San  Jose,  and  San  Francisco — 
that  have  what  is  known  as  a  carmen's  union.  Those  three  cities  pay  bigger 
money  and  shorter  hours  to  their  men  then  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Can  you  sketch  briefly  what  the  wages  are,  by  way  of 
comparison? 
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Senator  LYOX.  In  San  Francisco,  on  its  municipally  owned  road,  they  work 
eight  hours  a  day  and  receive  $3  a  day  for  it.  Should  occasion  demand  that 
they  work  over  eight  hours,  then  they  get  time  and  a  half  for  any  time  put  in 
over  eight  hours.  In  Oakland  the  wages  run  from  32  to  42  cents  an  hour.  They 
work  10  hours  a  day,  or  60  hours  a  week.  The  Sacramento  pays  29  to  32  cents 
an  hour.  They  work  9  and  10  hours  a  day,  and  run  up  to  65  or  70  hours  a 
week.  Los  Angeles  pays  25  to  30  cents  an  hour  and  works  all  the  way  from 
10  hours  up. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else? 

Senator  LYON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  department,  I  believe,  has  a  bureau  through  which 
wage  claims  are  collected? 

Senator  LYON.  It  has;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  other  character  of  claims  collected,  except  the 
wage  claims? 

Senator  LYON.   No,   sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Briefly,  what  is  your  authority  for  doing  that? 

Senator  LYOX.  It  is  not  a  duty  imposed  upon  us  at  all  by  law,  but  there  was 
so  much  trouble  in  this  city  and  no  one  to  take  care  of  those  who  could  not 
afford  to  employ  a  lawyer  and  attorney,  etc..  that  the  governor  instructed  us  to 
do  what  we  could  to  help  out,  and  the  result  is  we  collected  about  .SI O.(MK)  a 
month  for  those  who  are  unable  to  secure  the  services  of  an  attorney.  We 
also  have  a  public  defender,  as  you  well  know. 

Chairman   WALSH.  He  has  testified  here. 

Senator  LYON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Upon  the  appointment  of  a  public  defender  at  Los  Angeles 
did  he  take  up  the  entire  duty  of  collecting  wage  claims  in  this  jurisdiction? 

Senator  Lvov.  No,  sir.  He  has  been  of  great  assistance,  no  question  about 
that,  but  we  divide  the  work  between  us. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  State  department  still  engages  in  the  same  duty? 

Senator  LYON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  organization,  briefly? 

Senator  LYOX.  We  have  four  men  and  four  women. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  >o  you  have  an  attorney  at  the  head  of  it? 

Senator  LYOX.  In  San  Francisco,  not  in  Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  employ  an  attorney  outside,  where  the  necessity 
aria 

Senator  LYOX.  No,  sir;  I  do  the  prosecuting  myself. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  under  your  individual  ••barge? 

Senator  LYOX.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  find  or  have  you  made  any  observation  as 
to  the  social  benefit  of  such  a  tiling? 

Senator  LYOX.  There  is  no  question  but  what  it  has  in  on  of  a  great  deal  of 
1 'em-tit  in  every  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  find  there  was  much  bitterness  on  the  part  of 
these  men  that  thought  they  had  been  imposed  upon  in  what  was  to  the  em- 
ployer a  very  small  way.  but  what  was  to  them  a  very  large  one,  by  not  get- 
ting their  compensation  and  getting  it  promptly? 

Senator  LYOX.  No.  sir.  We  found  all  the  merchants  and  others  cooperating 
with  us,  and  willing  to  do  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Willing  to  help  you? 

Senator  LYOX.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Ho\v  did  that   make  for  good  feeling  in   the  community? 

Senator  LYOX.  It  created,  of  course,  a  good  feeling  among  the  working  cla'ss 
of  people,  and  there  has  been  no  opposition  shown  to  it  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  a  distinct  cause  of  social  injustice  that  there  was 
no  way  to  provide  for  these  small  claims  for  those  who  could  not  afford  or  did 
not  have  the  means  to  go  into  court  to  prosecute? 

Senator  LYON.  It  was;  and  during  the  year  of  1913  I  introduced  into  the 
legislature  a  bill  known  as  the  industrial  court  act,  which  would  have  taken 
care  of  these  cases,  but  the  trouble  is  getting  around  the  right  to  file  demurrers 
and  such  as  that.  It  takes  so  long.  At  the  present  time  we  are  working  on  a 
measure  of  that  kind  in  the  labor  commissioner's  office  and  intend  to  introduce 
it  at  the  next  session. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  find  the  present  plan  is  reasonably  efficacious; 
that  you  get  the  money  promptly  that  way? 

Senator  LYOX.  We  haven't  got  power  sufficient. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  find  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  debtors  in 
these  cases'? 

Senator  LYON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  the  State  assuming  any  such  activities? 

Senator  LYON.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  a  fe\v  ques- 
1  ions. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  Senator,  have  your  investigations  given  you  in- 
formation or  opinion  as  to  the  extent  which  espionage  of  the  men  of  Ihe  street 
railway  company  is  indulged  in? 

Senator  LYON.   What  is  that'.' 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  Espionage,  as  to  whether  they  belong  to  the  union? 

Senator  LYON.  No,  sir;  very  few.  I  hardly  think  there  are  any  of  the  street 
car  men  who  belong  to  the  union.  I  don't  believe  they  would  be  employed  if 
they  belonged  to  the  union. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  How  about  the  suburban  system,  the  Pacific 
Electric? 

Senator  LYON.  It  is  the  same  condition. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  Has  your  experience  led  you  to  believe  that  the 
rate  of  mortality  is  heavy  if  they  belong  to  the  union V 

Senator  LYON.  I  can't  say  that  that  makes  any  difference. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  They  don't  discharge  them  for  it? 

Senator  LYON.  They  discharge  them  if  they  find  they  belong  to  the  union. 
They  don't  get  in. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  it  is  a  fatal  disease  to  join  the  union  out 
here? 

Senator  LYON,  In  the  street  railway ;  yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  GAKRETSON.  The  statement  was  made  here  that  the  I>ro\vn 
system  of  discipline  was  in  use,  but  that  there  was  no  accumulation  of 
"Brownies  "  that  would  cause  a  man's  discharge,  or  marks. 

Senator  LYON.  They  have  a  system — for  instance,  a  man  will  get  a  little  bit, 
a  minute  behind  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  he  receives  a  letter  notifying 
him  of  that  fact,  and  after  he  receives  two  or  three  of  them  he  is  simply  laid 
off,  that  is  all. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  It  does  not  take  a  great  many  of  them  to  produce 
discharge? 

Senator  LYON.  No,  sir.     They  have  too  many  men. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Have  you  known  of  any  instances  here  where 
these  local  companies  have  sent  delegations  of  employees  to  the  legislature  to 
defend  industrial  legislation? 

Senator  LYON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARBETSON.  Have  you  ever  had  any  reason  to  determine 
whether  those  men  that  were  sent  there  were  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of 
their  sending  or  not? 

Senator  LYON.  They  were  generally  paid  lawyers  or  something  of  that  sort 
who  came  there  to  fight  the  measure. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  But  if  they  sent  delegations  of  employees,  actual 
operating  men? 

Senator  LYON.  That  has  been  done,  as  I  say,  in  the  street  railway  com- 
pany. 

Commissioner  GABBETSON.  I  know  they  don't  with  the  steam  railways,  bnt 
with  the  street  railway. 

Senator  LYON.  The  street  railway  sends  men  in. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  we  will  adjourn  until  2  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.  of  the  same  day,  Tuesday.  September  1o,  1014.) 

AFTER  RKCKSS 2  P.  M. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment.      Present  as  before. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Is  Senator  Lyon  in  the  room? 
Senator    LYON.    Yes. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Senator,  please  resume  the  stand. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  H.  H.  LYON— Continued. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Senator,  in  your  capacity  as  inspector  of  the  labor 
department,  have  you  had  any  occasion  to  take  action  against  any  large  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  the  vicinity  in  regard  to  violation  of  either  the  safety  or 
sanitation  laws? 

Senator  LYON.  I  have ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Have  any  been  convicted? 

Senator  LYON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Are  the  court  records  available  thereon? 

Senator  LYON.  Yes,  sir. 

( ''>mrnissioner  GARRETSOX.  \Vhat  employers  have  been  convicted  of  violation 
of  those  laws? 

Senator  LYON.  The  Baker  Iron  Works  on  two  counts,  for  not  having  proper 
flooring  for  the  men.  That  law  prescribes,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  every  floor 
above  the  second  floor  must  have  a  covering  or  floor  so  as  to  prevent  the 
dropping  of  bolts  and  such  us  that  from  striking  any  of  the  men  bt>!o\v. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Has  there  been  any  action  under  the  hours  of 
service — the  eight-hour  law? 

Senator  LYON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GAUKKTSON.  Convictions? 

Senator  LYON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commission*'!-  < IAKKKTSOX.  Against  whom? 

Senator  LYON.  Well,  I  expect  about  50  of  them. 

Commissioner  GAXRET8ON.  Any  of  them  that  have  given  testimony  during 
those  investigations? 

Senator  LYON.  The  Alta  Planing  Mill,  I  believe,  gave  testimony.  They  were 
convicted  on  one  occasion. 

Commissioner  GARIIKTSON.  Have  you  known  of  any  action  being  taken  by 
r:ssoriations  to  which  they  belong,  disciplining  them  for  a  violation  of.  the 
State  law? 

Senator  LYON.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  GAI:I:KT>ON.  And  at  the  time  the  workmen's  compensation  net 
W:H  trader  discussion  and  during  the  period  of  irs  passage,  do  you  know  of  any 
instance  where  large  interests  that  were  affected  induced  people  to  send  tele- 
grams at  their  expense  protesting  against  the  passage  of  the  law? 

Senator   LYON.   Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  G AKIIKTSOX.  What  interests? 

Senator  Lvov.  For  instance,  insurance  companies  went  to  personal  friends  of 
mine  with  telegrams  arid  had  them  sign  them  and  send  thorn  to  me. 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSON.   The  expt-nsr  being  borne  by  the  requestor? 

Senator   LYON.    I'.y   the  insurance  « ipani»s. 

Commissioner  GAKIJKTSON.  That  is  all. 

Senator   LYON.    Yes. 

i  See  Lvon  exhibit.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Lyon  :  thank  you. 

.Mr.  /eehandelaar. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  F.  J.  ZEEHANDELAAR— Recalled. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  /eehandelaar,  I  understand  you  have  some  additional 
Statement  to  make,  and  some  statements  you  desired  to  make  in  rebuttal. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  let  you  just  go  ahead  in  your  own  way  as  briefly  as 
the  matter  will  permit. 

Mr.  /EKHANDKI.AAU.  I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  review  the  testimony 
that  lias  been  given  here  at  length  and  the  wrong  constructions  that  have  been 
placed  on  some  of  the  actions  of  the  employers,  or  the  intent  of  them.  I  shall 
simply  in  a  brief  way  refute  some  of  the  statements  made  here  on  certain 
phases  of  your  investigation;  for  example,  the  question  of  employment. 

The  conditions  that  existed  here  last  December.  It  certainly  is  evident  to 
you  that  the  same  problem  that  confronted  Los  Angeles  in  the  unemployment 
question  was  found  in  every  populous  center  of  the  United  States.  Even  San 
Francisco,  that  isn't:  advertising  herself  or  her  climate,  and  that  is  working 
under  closed-shop  conditions,  was  confronted  with  the  same  circumstances. 
But  that  the  number  of  unemployed  is  largely  exaggerated  than  ever  existed 
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here,  I  desire  to  read  to  you  a  brief  synopsis  from  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  municipal  charity  commission.  It  says: 

"  Late  in  December,  1913,  it  was  reported  through  the  press  of  the  city  and 
of  the  Nation  that  there  were  over  30,000  unemployed  who  were  starving  in 
Los  Angeles  and  who  could  not  secure  work.  While  many  of  those  closely  in 
touch  with  the  city's  problem  felt  the  number  was  exaggerated,  nevertheless 
every  effort  was  put  forth  to  bring  immediate  relief.  The  charities  and  schools 
as  well  as  individual  philanthropists  provided  the  necessities  of  life  without 
deep  inquiry  as  to  the  efforts  of  the  dependent  to  provide  for  himself. 

"  Those  in  charge  of  the  free  employment  bureau  hastened  their  efforts  and 
developed  plans  by  which  temporary  work  could  be  provided  for  the  needy  while 
permanent  positions  could  be  found. 

"  There  were  four  groupings  made  of  those  in  need  of  employment  and  tem- 
porary employment  furnished  in  accordance  with  the  conditions.  These  were, 
first,  heads  of  families  for  whom  effort  was  made  to  procure  work  in  the  city 
limits  at  $2  for  eight  hours'  work  per  day.  The  unmarried  unemployed  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  whom  three  meals  and  lodging  were  furnished  in 
return  for  four  hours'  useful  work  daily. 

"  (3)  The  aliens,  chiefly  Mexicans,  many  of  whom,  brought  by  the  railroads, 
were  disci larged  when  no  longer  needed  and  did  not  return  home,  and 

"  (4)  Those  who  insisted  on  living  on  public  charity  and  by  theft,  which 
cases  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  police  department. 

"  In  order  to  provide  the  needed  temporary  arrangement  which  should  sup- 
ply food  and  lodging  in  return  for  four  hours'  useful  work  daily,  two  camps 
were  established  in  Griffifth  Park,  one  for  white  labor,  the  other  for  Mexicans, 
the  great  difference  in  diet  necessitating  such  separation. 

"  The  \vork  provided  wras  tree  planting  and  work  in  the  parks,  labor  known 
as  piek-and-shovel  wrork.  The  capacity  of  each  camp  was  300,  and  at  no  time 
while  they  were  maintained,  which  was  from  January  5  to  March  30,  was  the 
number  of  residents  in  either  camp  greater  than  108.  All  laborers  were  brought 
back  from  the  camp  to  the  city  as  soon  as  permanent  work  was  found  for 
them.  The  numbers  sent  to  the  camp  were  as  follows :  January,  301  Mexicans, 
789  white;  February,  46  Mexicans,  148  white.  By  March  the  need  for  the  camps 
ceased,  and  they  were  closed. 

"  Some  strong  side  lights  on  the  question  of  unemployment  were  secured  in 
the  the  process  of  dealing  with  this  situation. 

"  In  an  especial  inquiry  into  a  district  where  14S  Mexican  families  were  re- 
ceiving support  from  the  charities,  only  one  member,  a  lad  of  19,  was  willing 
to  work.  The  others  said  that  they  did  not  need  work,  as  the  charities  schools 
or  certain  individuals  were  looking  after  them.  When  65  heads  of  families 
were  notified  that  they  would  be  given  work  at  the  park  on  a  certain  day,  48 
appeared  at  headquarters.  To  these,  car  fare  to  the  park  was  given,  but  only 
129  arrived  there. 

"  All  the  activities  for  relief  owing  to  this  close  cooperation,  not  only  with 
each  other,  but  with  the  bureau  of  employment,  were  able  to  check  up  the 
situation  and  to  separate  those  who  only  wanted  an  opportunity  of  common 
justice  and  a  fair  chance  from  those  determined  to  live  in  some  way  or  other 
upon  the  public  bounty. 

"  Los  Angeles  in  her  determination  that  the  able-bodied  should  earn  their 
support  lost  many  undesirable  citizens. 

"  The  greatest  problem  which  the  bureau  faces  is  the  finding  of  efficient 
workers.  The  majority  do  not  arise  above  the  mediocre  class,  and  desirable 
positions  go  begging  because  the  employee  has  not  attained  the  efficiency  which 
is  his  most  desirable  asset  in  the  labor  market. 

"  Ignorance  is  the  chief  cause  of  mediocrity,  as-  it  is  of  delinquency  and 
dependency.  Its  only  cure  is  knowledge.  Those  who  deal  with  the  unemployed, 
those  who  see  the  masses  of  the  inefficient  forced  to  a  role  of  greater  or  less 
dependency,  realize  the  vital  need  of  the  training,  especially  vocational,  which 
irives  to  the  child  the  tools  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  procure  for  himself  steady, 
efficient  progress  toward  higher  standards  of  comfort  and  power." 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  unemployed  was  $3,500  for  tree  plant- 
ing—that was  not  paid  out  in  charity— $3.000  for  tree  fund— $3,063.06  and 
$636.94 — or  less  than  $7,000  during  the  unemployed  period. 

I  would  like  to  incorporate  that  in  the  exhibits,  please. 

(Document  entitled  "First  Annual  Report  of  the  Municipal  Charities  Com- 
mission of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  <."al.,"  July  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  191.4,  was  sub- 
mitted in  printed  form.) 
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Chairman  WALSH,  Commissioner  Garretson  says  he  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
question. 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  OARRETSO.X.  Tn  connection  with  the  charity  bureau,  isn't  it  a 
fact  that  the  chairman  of  Unit  charity  bureau  used  means  of  his  own  to  stop 
the  influx? 

Mr.  ZEEIIAXDELAAK.  That  what? 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSOX.  To  stop  the  influx. 

Mr.  ZEKHAXDK!.  \AI:.  The  chairman  of  the  commission? 

Commissioner  GAKUETSOX.  Yes. 

Mr.  /EKTiAXDELAAii.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  XKKHAXDKLAAR.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  T  don't  see  why  he  should. 

Commissioner  GAKKKTSON.  To  stop  the  influx  of  just  the  class  of  labor  that 
was  then  unemployed  by  using  his  personal  influence  to  hinder  the  extension  of 
time  on  contracts  and  thus  cost  some  of  the  companies  that  had  been  bringing 
in  that  class  of  men  a  very  considerable  amount  of  money? 

Mi-.  ZKEHAXDEI.AAR.  I  don't  think  so,  sir.  1  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it 
at  all.  I  simply  give  yon  his  report  ;  That  is  all  1  kno\v. 

Commissioner  GAT;KI:TSOX.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  ZKKHAxnF.hAAR.  Some  reference  lias  b»-en  made  to  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers'  association,  nnd  by  the  way,  from  the  testimony  that  lias  been 
given  hero,  the  association  is  responsible  for  all  sins — of  course,  that  is  under- 
stood— that  the  association  refused  to  attend  a  meeting  that  was  called  to  solve 
that  problem  of  the  unemployed.  The  reasons  were  simply  that  we  had  a  body, 
a  municipal  body,  that  had  the  authority  to  do  anything  that  was  necessary  in. 
the  j  had  authority  of  law.  that  could  handle  the  situation  without 

taking  it  up  by  individual  organizations  whereby  the  ultimate  outcome  would 
he  that  subscriptions  would  be  solicited  from  the  public,  and  we  believed  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  that  commission  to  do  as  subsequent ly  was  shown,  to  apply 
the  public  funds  for  that  purpose.  And  in  connection,  I  will  call  your  attention 
to  this  fact,  that  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association  in  1S1M5.  when 
the-  city  faced  a  similar  condition,  raised  JV'_'<;.IMM)  from  among  our  members  and 
public-spirited  rjiizcns,  and  put  them  to  work',  relieving  .~>(H)  men,  married  men 
and  families,  to  the  number  of  4.SIM)  people,  in  improving  Klysian  Park.  That 
simply  shows  that  when  occasion  requires  and  the  public  demands  a  general 
movement,  that  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association  is  willing  to  co- 
operate, ;iiid  ready  to  cooperate,  and  generally  takes  the  initiative  in  any  measure 
that  may  in  any  way  relieve  the  conditions. 

I  want  also  to  refute  the  statement  that  has  been  made  that  the  association 
N  responsible  for  the  alluring  puhlicity  that  is  being  sent  out  to  attract  immi- 
grants and  the  working  classes  here.  It  is  not  .within  the  province  of  our 
association  to  distribute  any  literature.  We  have  never  done  anything  of 
that  diameter.  I'>ut.  on  the  contrary,  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  that  reach 
me  weekly  almost — certainly  monthly — from  people  all  over  the  Tinted  States 
asking  for  opportunities  to  work  1  either  send  them  to  the  associations  with 
winch  their  trades  are  connected,  or  "I  always  write  to  them  never  to  come 
here  unless  they  are  tirst  assured  of  steady  employment. 

The  next  Question  that  I  would  like  to  take  up  with  you  is  that  of  the  police 
protection  and.  violence.  In  justi<v  to  the  police  department,  as  well  as  to  the 
sin-riffs  office,  I  want  1<>  state  emphatically  that  they  have  never  done  any- 
thing at  our  request  unless  they  themselves  found  it  necessary  to  assert  their 
authority. 

In  all  the  testimony  that  has  been  introduced  here  and  the  attacks  that  have 

been   made  upon  the  subserviency,   so  railed,  of  the  police  department  to  the 

employing  classes  I  have  yet  failed  to  hear  one  word  whereby  it  was  shown 

••imed   that  the  police  department  has  at   any  time  refused  to  give  that 

same  protection  to  organized  labor  if  it  was  asked  and  if  the  necessity  arose. 

I,  take  it  that  the  duties  of  the  peace  oflicers  are  to  maintain  and  support 
law  and  order  and  enforce  the  ordinances,  and  that  it  is  just  as  much  their 
duty  to  prevent  violation  of  laws  and  to  prevent  crime  as  it  is  to  detect  it. 
Certainly  if  your  house  catches  fire  you  are  not  going  to  wait  until  it  is 
burned  to  the  ground  before  ringing  in  an  alarm.  At  the  tirst  sign  of  danger 
you  call  up  the  lire  department  to  save  what  is  possible.  That  is  just  exactly 
what  is  being  done  in  labor  disturbances.  The  reason  that  there  was  no  vio- 
lence was  simply  because  of  the  precautionary  measures  that  were  taken  to 
prevent  it. 
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The  antipicketing  ordinance  lias  been  under  discussion  here  and  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  consideration  at  your  hands.  No\v.  the  question  has 
been  asked  several  times,  and  I  have  seen  a  look  of  surprise  on  the  faces  of 
some  of  the  commissioners,  when  it  was  read  and  whereby  it  was  made  an 
offense  to  talk.  There  are  two  ways  of  talking.  You  place  yourself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  man  who  has  taken  the  place  of  a  striker.  You  will  admit  that  you 
can  not  force  a  man  to  work  if  he  doesn't  want  to.  His  personal  liberty  is  at 
stake,  and  there  is  no  law  to  compel  him  to  continue  in  that  vocation  if  he 
does  not  so  choose.  The  same  is  true  with  the  man  who  desires  to  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  ahead. 

Air.  ZKKHANDKLAAR.  I  don't  know.  I  was  not.  present  when  Air.  Baker  was 
on  the  stand.  But  during  that  strike  when  the  man  came  from  work  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  the  strikers.  It  was  reported  to  our  oflice  that 
not  only  was  the  choicest  language  indulged  in  in  approaching  those  men,  but 
they  were  threatened,  their  lives  were  threatened,  their  families  were  called 
upon  by  committees  when  the  man  went  to  work,  and  the  wives  were  told  that 
if  he  should  continue  to  work  she  would  never  see  him  back  alive.  That  is 
the  kind  of  talk.  It  was  not  a  tea  party,  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Butler  testified  that  during  the  teamsters'  strike  no  arrests  were  made. 
Why?  Because  that  strike  was  conducted  in  an  orderly,  law-abiding  manner. 
If  organized  labor  was  ever  in  fear  of  any  overt  act  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ploying classes  I  am  satisfied  that  they  would  get  the  same  protection,  the 
same  cooperation,  and  cheerful  cooperation  of  the  police  department  and  the 
sheriff's  oih'ce  as  the  employing  people. 

I  am  going  over  those  things  very  briefly,  Air.  Chairman,  because  I  under- 
stand you  want  to  get  through  and  I  don't  want  to  detain  you  much  longer. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  hick  of  amusements  and  recreation  that 
the  wage  earners  can  indulge  in.  We  have  in  the  last  six  months  three  parks 
in  the  council,  paid  for  entirely  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  merchants 
and  public-spirited  citizens.  Certainly  the  number  of  moving-picture  shows 
that  \ve  have  here  and  the  vaudeville  houses,  the  cheap  ones,  5,  10,  20  cent 
ones,  show  that  they  are  patronized  by  the  wage  earners  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  can  be  supported  in  large  numbers  in  this  city.  We  have  got  our 
playgrounds.  I  submitted  to  'you  views  of  some  of  the  playgrounds.  Whenever 
the  weather  permits  you  will  find  that  on  Sundays  and  holidays  the  street-ear 
lines  have  not  less  than  10,000  to  30,000  people  going  to  the  different  beaches 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  round  trip.  They  go  there.  I  don't  believe  there  is 
a  city  in  the  United  States  where  the  outdoor  life  is  so  extensively  partici- 
pated in  by  the  wage  earners  as  in  Los  Angeles. 

Those  are  the  main  points,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  wanted  to  bring  to  your 
attention.  As  I  said  in  the  opening,  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  have 
been  said  here  that  could  be  easily  refuted,  but  it  is  a  lengthy  proposition,  and 
1  don't  think  it  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  you  or  to  me.  There  are  some 
statistics  here.  During  the  progress  of  the  investigation  Cr.  Bontilio  was 
asked  to  submit  a  list  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  laundries.  I  have  the 
list  here. 

Steam  laundries,  white  laundries,  38  in  number;  inside  employees,  2,'.).~>1  ; 
drivers,  463. 

Hand  laundries  (American  and  French),  12. 

Japanese  laundries,  hand,  21.     They  work  from  12  to  10  hours. 

Japanese  laundries,  2  steam  plants;  Chinese  laundries,  84.  They  work  all 
the  way  from  12  to  24  hours.  During  normal  times  that  number  of  em- 
ployees in  white  laundries  reaches  something  like  4,000  people. 

I  have  also  here  a  statement  that  I  believe  was  desired  from  the  foundry - 
men's  association,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  read  it : 

"To  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  in  session  at  Lo.v  Angt'Jcs,  Cal. 

"GENTLEMEN:  I  would  like  to  correct  some  of  the  statements  which  I  heard 
a  few  days  ago  in  Blanchard  Hall. 

"Air.  Buzzell  stated  that  the  conditions  in  the  pattern  simps  in  our  city  were 
*  rotten,'  and  from  my  intimacy  with  them  and  frequent  visits  to  them  I  am 
sure  that  he  is  not  correct. 

"If  I  understood  him  correctly,  he  said  that  the  wages  of  the  molders 
ranged  from  Ti\  cents  to  37  £  cents  per  hour  and  would  not  average  over  8:>.';. 

"This  is  not  true,  for  I  have  a  record  of  all  the  shops,  and  the  rate  is  from 
37*  to  50  cents  per  hour,  and  no  mokler  working  as  such  receives  less  than 
37*  cents  per  hour. 
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"  I  know  of  t\vo  men  working  as  helpers  while  work  is  slack  who  are  getting 
L'.~»  to  30  cents  per  hour,  but  they  are  not  working  as  molders  owing  to  there 
being  no  vacancy  in  that  line  for  them,  and  they  are  glad  to  accept  positions 
as  helpers  under  these  circumstances. 

"One  man  testified — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Buzzell — that  not  a  dozen  of  the 
men  who  went  out  on  the  strike  were  ever  reemployed. 

"  This  is  not  true,  for  I  have  a  record  of  the  names  of  over  50  of  these  men 
who  have  been  given  employment  in  our  shops  since  they  went  out  on  the 
strike.  I  will  also  state  that  in  regard  to  wages  paid  to  molders  among  our 
members  that  I  have  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  men  now  employed  in  our 
shops  who  are  receiving  I'rom  40  to  50  cents  per  hour,  and  they  number  127; 
7.1  «.f  them  get  from  4-H  cents  up. 

"Our  office  is  a  free  employment  bureau,  and  no  man  has  ever  paid  a  cent 
for  a  position,  and  we  have  given  work  to  many  hundreds  of  them. 

"Any  man  is  at  liberty  to  quit  his  job,  and  if  any  other  shop  wants  him  I 
always  give  him  a  card  to  that  shop  to  go  to  work. 

"  We  do  not  stand  for  one  shop  hiring  men  away   from  another  shop,   which 
is  the  cause  of  the  impression  that  a  man  can  not  work  where  lie  pleases. 
"  Respectfully. 

"WM.  P..  HOSWKI.I,.  Nrr/r. /a ;•;/." 

Chairman   WALSH.  That   is  all? 

Mr.   ZEKir.\M)Ki.AAi:.  That    is  ;:11. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  oVi.nnell  would  like  \»  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  O'i  What   is  being  done  by  your  association  or  other 

•Minns  in  the  city  for  the  unemployment  that  may  occur  this  winter? 

Mr.  ZKKHAXHKI.A.MS.  Well,  we  can  not  look  into  the  future.  I  suppose,  if  we 
were  confronted  witli  the  same  conditions  next  winter  as  last  winter,  the  matter 
will  be  subject  To  tin*  municipal  charities  commission.  That  lias  absolute  juris- 
diction. It  is  n«>t  right  that  whenever  a  condition  arises  of  unemployment  that: 
pn-vails  in  other  cities  that  the  merchants  should  always  be  called  upon  to 
relieve  that  condition.  It  should  be  paid  out  of  taxation,  as  was  done  last  year, 
and  as  will  be  done,  undoubtedly,  this  year  when  the  occasion  arises.  That  is 
the  only  way  that  a  situation  of  that  kind  can  be  handled  justly  to  the  unem- 
ployed and  justly  to  the  citizens. 

Commissioner   <)'Co\\i:ii.   Have   you   taken   up   the  question   of  the  seasonal 
occupations  in  California,  and  have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  might  be  done  to 
Ct,  as  far  as  can  be.  the  evil  of  this  seasonal  employment,  in  large  numbers 
of  the  men  being  put  on  the  market  at  odd  times? 

Mr.  ZKKHAMH.I.A  \R.  That  is  not  a  condition  that   arises  in  this  city. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKI.I..  No;  but  the  city  cerrainly  ought  to  be  interested 
in  it. 

Mr.  ZKKHAXUKJ.AAR.  Ye-  :  but  I  can  only  speak.  Mr.  o'Coimell,  for  our  associa- 
tion, and  we  have  not  taken  that  matter  up.  beeaiise  there  are  similar  organiza- 
tions in  the  sections  affected  by  conditions  of  that  character:  therefore  it  is  left 
to  them  to  solve  their  own  problems.  If  we  were  going  to  take  up  conditions 
that  arise  all  over  the  State  we  would  not  be  wholly  a  local  organization. 
Therefore  we  only  look  at  the  local  conditions. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKI.I..  P.ut  you  look  after  matters  of  legislation  that 
affect  the  entire  State. 

Mr.  ZKKHANDKI  A  \n.   Yes  ;  and  it  affects  our  city  also. 

•'.miissioner  O'COXXEU..  There  are  large  numbers  of  unemployed  come  from 
the  fields  into  the  city.     Is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.    /K!  \;:.  Tt  comes,   as  I   told  you,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

municipal  charities. 

imissioner  O'CoxxEi.!..  Has  there  been  no  effort  given  to  the  subject  as  t«> 
what  might  be  done  to  correct  that  in  any  way?  For  instance,  there  are  appar- 
ently going  to  be  In  California,  owing  to  your  seasonal  growth  here 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNEIYL.  A  large  number  of  people  that  you  must  have — 
that  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  there  is  not  enough  employment  here  at  hand 
for  everybody.  Where  would  this  labor  come  from  to  take  care  of  this  seasonal 
growth  ? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  There  has  never  been  a  surplus  of  labor,  to  my  knowledge, 
in  the  agricultural  or  horticultural  sections.  There  has  always  been  a  lack  of 
labor.  They  have  offered  as  high  as.  at  times,  $3  a  day  and  room  and  board  and 
then  could  not  get  them.  There  has  never  been  a  surplus. 
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Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  You  drew  a  very  nice  simile  there  from  the  fire 
department. 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  it  a  practice  in  Los  Angeles  that  whenever  a 
load  of  wood  or  a  tank  of  oil  goes  down  the  street  you  call  the  fire  department? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  If  it  catches  fire. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  If  it  don't  catch  fire? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  If  there  is  a  spark.  I  simply  said  at  the  first  danger. 
That  danger  does  not  arise  when  the  gasoline  tank  simply  passes  through  the 
street. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Your  opinion  was  that  the  material  was  there  and 
the  spark  might  come  along,  then? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  Exactly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  testimony  from  the 
spark  here. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Do  you  believe  that  the  largest  employer  in  the 
State  of  California  is  any  more  entitled  to  credence  than  the  dollar-a-day  man 
who  works  for  him? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  No,  sir;  when  he  can  back  up  his  statement. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Whether  he  can  back  it  up  or  not,  until  it  is  dis- 
credited? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  No,  sir ;  I  should  take  any  man's  word  as  long  as  he 
showed  himself  reliable  and  had  proper  regard  for  truth. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  As  long  possibly  as  he  didn't  show  himself  unreli- 
able; wouldn't  that  be  a  better  way  to  phrase  it? 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Not  necessarily. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  All  men  are  not  honest,  then,  until  convicted  of 
dishonesty? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  I  will  say  this  to  yon,  Mr.  Garretson,  that  wherever  there 
might  have  been  shown  to  be  a  spark,  that  the  employing  classes  have  never 
applied  the  match. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  The  testimony  of  lockouts  would  demonstrate  that 
fact,  would  it? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  I  don't  know  that  we  have  any  lockouts.  The  metal- 
trades  strike  certainly  was  not  a  lockout.  The  brewers'  strike  was  not  a 
lockout.  I  don't  know  of  any  evidence  at  all  here  showing  there  ever  has  been 
a  lockout  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  The  testimony  not  only  of  the  workers  themselves 
that  has  been  given  here,  but  of  others  disinterested  in  a  large  degree,  that 
there  was  no.  violence  at  the  time,  is  not  to  be  given  the  same  weight  as  testi- 
mony of  others  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  fire? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  Now  you  are  going  to  mix  up  the  fire  and  the  violence. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  The  fire  came  from  the  illustration  as  to  the 
violence. 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  didn't  come  from  the  commission. 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  came  from  the  witness. 

Mr.  ZEEHANDELAAR.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  I  said  to  you  that  in  strikes  like  the 
teamsters'  strike  no  arrests  were  made.  In  other  words,  if  \ve  provide  protec- 
tion and  take  the  precautions  against  violence,  then  the  chances  of  violence  are 
lessened,  and  no  man  or  set  of  men  who  do  not  intend  to  violate  the  law  and 
ordinances  need  fear  that  precaution. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  No.  A  man  that  hasn't  been  enslaved  yet  need 
not  fear  a  law  creating  slavery;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  Well,  you  put  your  own  interpretation  to  that.  You 
are  entitled  to  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  I  thought  I  was. 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  police  department  would  give  protection  to 
the  other  side  just  the  same  as  it  would  the  one  they  did  give  it  to.  If  your 
statement  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  language  is  correct,  how  do  you  explain  the 
fact  that  out  of  four  hundred  and  odd,  I  believe  it  was,  arrests,  there  was  only 
a  half  a  dozen  convictions,  \vhen  the  kind  of  language  you  gave  was  easily  a 
matter  of  proof? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  I  didn't  catch  that. 
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Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  You  made  the  statement  that  there  was  two  kinds 
of  talk? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  And  then  you  proceeded  to  amplify  the  kind  that 
was  deadly  threats.  If  all  these  arrests  were  made  for  that  kind  of  language, 
how  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  out  of  over  400  arrests  there  were  a  half  dozen 
convictions  only? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  I  did  not  say  they  were  made  for  that  offense. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  What  were  they  made  for? 

Mr.  ZEEHAXDELAAR.  I  don't  know.  The  police  records  will  show  that.  But, 
coming  back  at  you  again,  now,  since  you  desire  to  know  why  the  police  were 
called  in,  and  using  another  illustration.  If  you  are  held  up,  or  you  go  home 
at  night  and  somebody  tells  you  to  throw  up  your  hands,  and  you  see  a  billy 
in  front  of  you  or  a  revolver,  are  you  going  to  stand  there  and  let  them  kill 
you,  or  are  you  going  to  defend  yourself  or  are  you  going  to  call  for  the  police 
or  run,  or  what  are  you  going  to  do? 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  I  have  had  it  done,  and  I  have  done  both  things. 
I  h:ive  run  like  a  towhead  and  I  have  thrown  up  my  hands. 

Mr.  ZKEHAXDELAAR.  You  are  not  going  to  call  for  the  police  when  you  are 
going  to  be  knocked  down  and  beaten,  if  you  can  help  yourself. 

Commissioner  C.ARHKTSOX.  I  think  I  should  call  for  them  when  I  was  down, 
at  any  rate. 

Mr.  ZLEHAXDEI  AAI;.  That  is  just  exactly  it. 

Commissioner  <!AKI:KTSO\.  The  -47.")  men  that  were  arrested  were  at  least 
given  protection  by  (lie  police? 

Mr.  /i:i:iiAM)Ki.AAU.  I  think  so.  They  were  given  protection  by  the  police 
because  (lie  men  they  attempted  to  assault  probably,  as  American  citizens, 
would  have  defended  tliems<  l\s  and  a  riot  was  not  precipitated. 

Commissioner  GAKIJKTSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairiii'an  WALSH.  That  is  all;  thank  you. 

Mr.  Wolfe. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  FRANK  E.  WOLFE. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  name  is  Mr.  Frank  Wolfe? 

Mr.  WOLFF:.   Frank  K.  Wolfe. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  WOLFE.  I  am  an  editor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Of  what? 

Mr.  WOLFE.  The  Western  Comrade. 

Chairman  WAI  sir.  How  lonir  have  you  been  editor  nf  the  Western  Comrade? 

Mr.  Wou  E.  About  four  or  five  months. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  published  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  \Yoi .:  ,:.    'i  68,  sir. 

Chairman  WAI. sir.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  WOLFK.  Twelve  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  made  any  study  of  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions in  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Wou  i:.  A  study  from1  my  observations  from  day  to  day;  yes.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Wore  you  served  with  a  list  of  questions  to  which  the 
commission  invited  an  answer? 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  take  them  now? 

Mr.  WOLFE.  With  your  permission,  the  questions  that  were  submitted  to  me 
have  virtually  been  covered  by  others  giving  their  testimony,  so  that  that 
portion — the  first  portions,  covering  blacklisting  and  other  discriminations, 
on  of  employers — have  virtually  been  covered. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  There  are  certain  parts  that  have  not  been  cov- 
ered that  you  wish  to  speak  of? 

Mr.  WOLFE.  There  are  phases  of  the  struggle  in  the  city  here  that  have  come 
under  my  observation  that  are  not  contemplated  in  these  questions. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  And  have  not  been  covered? 

Mr.  WOLFE.  They  have  not  been  covered. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Please  proceed,  then. 

Mr.  WOLFE.  A  number  of  years  ago  I  went  into  the  employ  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald,  a  morning  daily  newspaper  published  here,  owned  secretly  by  H.  G. 
Otis.  It  was  democratic  in  its  complexion,  and  was  published  near  the  corner 
of  Second  and  Broadway.  At  the  corner  of  First  and  Broadway  Otis  ran  a 
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Republican  newspaper,  a  nonunion  newspaper,  while  at  the  corner  of  Second 
and  Broadway  lie  ran  a  Democratic,  union  paper. 

The  walking  delegate  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association — who 
is  now  wailing,  by  the  way — didn't  make  very  many  visits  to  my  office.  He 
visited  the  Times  office  quite  frequently,  and  the  communications  he  had  for 
me  usually  went  through  Mr.  Otis  and  dov.ii  through  the  regular  channels  of 
his  business  manager  or  the  titular  president  of  the.  company,  thus  reaching 
me.  This  is  the  way  I  got  my  orders  indirectly  from  Mr.  Zeehandelaar. 

I  was  glad  to  see  my  old  master  giving  testimony  here.  Glad  to  hear  him 
relate  the  story  of  the  success  of  his  paper  and  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
it  has  earned  him,  and  to  observe  that — 

Chill  penury  has  not  suppressed  his  noble  rage, 
Nor  froze  tho  genial  current  of  his  soul. 

Had  he  not  appeared  here,  I  think  I  would  not  have  taken  up  this  phase 
of  the  subject,  and  I  think  I  would  have  been  the  last  to  "  molest  his  ancient 
solitary  reign." 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  open-shop  policy  and  the  prosperity 
of  this  city  owing  to  the  open-shop  policy,  and  about  the  sincerity  of  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers'  association  as  an  organization  in  regard  to 
open-shop  matters;  their  belief  and  their  statement  that  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers'  association  was  organized  for  the  benefit  of  this  community, 
the  whole  community. 

We  ran,  as  I  say  a  closed-shop  office  at  Second  and  Broadway  owned  by  Mr. 
Otis,  and  an  open-shop  office  at  First  and  Broadway,  which  is  about  the 
measure  of  sincerity  of  that  particular  group — the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers' association  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  is  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association. 

While  we  ran  that  newspaper,  and  I  make  this  confession,  that  I  was  at  least 
a  tacit  conspirator  with  the  proprietor  of  the  Times,  we  buncoed  the  Repub- 
licans at  First  and  Broadway  and  buncoed  the  Democrats  at  Second  and 
Broadway. 

The  editorials  written  for  the  most  part  \vhile  I  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Herald  were  written  by  Socialists.  The  editorials  written  by  those  at 
the  Times  I  am  convinced  were  written  by  anarchists.  At  the  same  time  we 
were  Republicans  at  the  Times  and  Democrats  at  the  Herald,  but  the  editorial 
departments  of  both  papers  were  evidently  written  by  anarchists  and  Socialists. 

That  this  was  unknown  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Times  is  unthinkable,  because 
at  one  time  he  mentioned  that  we  had  a  Socialists  staff  on  the  Herald,  and  that 
was  true.  And  it  was  known  quite  extensively  in  the  city  that  the  Herald 
staff  were  Socialists,  because  in  labor  troubles  and  at  times  when  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers'  association  and  labor  came  into  conflict  we  always 
took  the  side  of  labor  and  the  Times  took  the  side  of  capital. 

We  took  the  side  of  progress  on  progressive  measures  Avith  our  paper;  that 
is  to  say,  one  of  general's  papers  took  the  side  of  progress  and  the  other 
took  the  side  of  the  reactionaries. 

In  the  city  election  the  organ  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion took  one  set  of  candidates  and  we  took  the  other  set.  We  played  the 
people  for — if  I  may  use  a  slang  expression — we  played  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity for  suckers,  both  at  the  Times  and  the  Herald. 

It  made  no  difference  which  administration  was  elected,  the  general  had  one 
of  his  papers  which  had  backed  the  administration,  and  it  gave  him  a  power- 
ful pull  and  an  opportunity  to  dictate  legislation  along  the  line  of  labor  legis- 
lation. 

They  ran  in  the  Times  nonunion  flapdoodle,  and  down  at  the  Herald  we  ran 
twaddle  about  the  unions.  We  played  both  ends  against  the  middle. 

He  kept  the  record  of  the  Herald — transactions  with  the  Herald,  in  a  book 
which  he  labeled  "My  farming  interests."  The  Herald  was  his  farming  in- 
terest, and  I  am  convinced  it  was  rather  dry  farming.  The  objection  was 
made  that  we  might  not  get  circulation  because  it  would  cut  into  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Times.  There  was  objection  made  against  us  getting  advertise- 
ments, and  they  absolutely  controlled  the  advertising,  and  the  objection  was 
that  if  we  got  a  dollar  of  advertising  it  was  90  cents  out  of  the  Times.  There- 
fore, we  got  along  on  the  crumbs,  as  it  were,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  ran  a  very  creditable  paper.  Mr.  Otis  called  the  Herald  his  skeleton 
regiment,  and  certainly  he  starved  it  to  the  point  of  being  a  skeleton.  Every 
time  the  business  manager  of  the  union  Herald  went  to  the  antiunion  business 
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manager  of  the  nonunion  Times  to  get  the  weekly  pay  roll — for  there  was 
always  a  deficit  on  the  Herald — the  business  manager  and  cashier  roared 
like  trained  seals  in  a  side  show.  We  sometimes  heard  it  clear  down  at  the 
Herald  office.  However,  the  general  came  across  with  the  pay  roll  every 
time  except  one  time  when  the  typographical  union  served  notice  if  they  did 
not  pay  within  one  hour  of  starting  time,  they  would  start  an  hour  later.  They 
starred  an  hour  later  and  set  the  paper  back  an  hour,  but  that  was  the  last 
time. 

The  titular  president  of  the  Herald,  and  a  man  who  took  a  great  deal  of 
honor  for  the  things  we  \\ere  achieving,  was  Thomas  E.  Gibbon,  a  Democrat 
and  lawyer  of  this  city.  Some  of  our  people  believed  there  had  been  a  wash  sale 
made  to  Uibhon  and  other  parties.  The  fact  is.  however,  that  the  general 
never  lei  go  of  the  Herald,  as  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  he  kept  it 
about  10  years,  and  only  sold  it  recently  to  the  Hearst  interests  on  the  under- 
standing they  would  make  it  an  evening  paper.  It  has  always  been  a  union 
paper,  run  as  a  union  paper,  and  was  union  as  far  as  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment was  concerned  for  all  time,  and  the  pretense  of  the  nonunion  open-shop 
proprietor  >eems  lo  me  to  fall  through  with  that. 

P.oih  pap  P8,  however,  played  the  real  estate  bunko  game.  That  is  to  gay, 
we  were  unanimous  in  whooping  it  up  for  the  sunshine  and  glorious  southern 
California.  This  all  parties  joined  in  at  that  time,  and  we  concealed  froiii  the 
people  ill  ib:'  r.;;>i  who  read  our  papers  that  I .os  Angeles  was  a  real  estate 
conspiracy  rather  than  a  municipality. 

I  h.:  ed  in  this  hearing  in  noticing  the  amount  of  conversa- 

tion or  testimony  there  has  been  on  the  other  sid:»  concerning  the  magnificent 
homes  of  the  working  classes.  I  believe* I  he  called  it — one  of  the  witnesses 
this  morning  said  you  would  call  the  California  house  a  shack,  and  I  think 
you  would  probably  call  it  a  kennel  if  you  sa\v  it.  They  have  submitted  pho- 
'•hs  to  you  here  of  these  beautiful  homes  in  which  these  workingmen 
live.  They  failed  to  submit  to  you  a  photograph  of  the  mortgages  on  those 
homes,  which  niortga'-res.  a  San  Francisco  wag  said,  when  they  showed  him  the 
photographs  of  the  bungalows,  if  they  were  laid  out  from  end  to  end  would 
reach  from  here  to  Santa  P.arbara.  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I  do  know 
in  the  city  there  is  at  least  one  vacant  lot  for  iwo  lion.- 

An  estimate  has  been  made  that  there  are  from  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  vacant  lots  in  the  city,  showing 
that  this  real  esiate  is  being  held  for  speculation  in  anticipation  of  an  un- 
earned increment. 

There  is  a  real  estate  conspiracy  largely  to  persuade  easterners  and  to  bring 
large  numbers  of  people  here  from  the  Kast.  preferably  people  with  money. 
They  are  very  little  interested  in  people  unless  they  have  money,  except  they 
want  to  tlood  the  labor  market  here  with  an  overplus  of  labor.  This  has  IK-CM 
dorir  here  every  year. 

1  wish  to  read  a  resolution  passed  by  the  city  council  last  December.  It 
is  brief: 

"Whereas  there  is  a  large  number  of  unemployed  in  Los  Angeles,  many  of 
them  floaters,  who  have  been  attracted  here  by  climatic  conditions  and  mis- 
representations that  there  was  a  superabundance  of  work  at  high  wage- 
to  be  found  :  and 

"Whereas  the  city  council  has  been  compelled  to  appropriate  funds  to  provide 
additional    employment    for    the   class   of  citizenry   that   has   enjoyed   a    1.1* 
months'   residence:   and 
"Whereas   the   city    is   unable   to  provide  employment    for   more   workers   than 

are  now  within  the  city  confines:  Therefore,  be  it 

4>/iV.w/v»/.  That  the  city  council  of  Los  Angeles  does  hereby  warn  and  advis  • 
all  nonresidents  unemployed  not  to  come  to  Los  Angeles  with  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing employment:  and  be  it  further 

"l!<-x(tlrcif.  That  the  city  council  request  the  newspapers  and  press  asso- 
ciations to  give  this  resolution  the  fullest  publicity  throughout  the  country,  in 
order  that  those  who  are  contemplating  coming  to  Los  Angeles  may  be  fully 
advised  of  the  real  conditions  of  the  labor  market  in  this  municipality." 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  year  this  city  has  been  filled — 
Commissioner  (>'Co.\. \EI.L.  Was  this  published  by  the  pre.- 
Mr.  WOLFE.  This  was  published — this  clipping  is  ostensibly  taken  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Record. 
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Commissioner  O'CONXKI.I..  Th<>  resolution  oi'  the  council,  was  that  published 
l>y  all  of  the  papers  in  the  city? 

Mr.  WOLFE.  I  am  not  aware  it  was  published  by  all  the  papers  in  this  city. 
I  was  in  New  York  at  the  time.  This  paper  bus  just  boon  handed  to  me.  I 
bring  it  in  here  because  the  man  who  just  testified  ahead  of  me  had  something 
to  say  about  the  unemployed  in  this  city. 

I  want  to  present  to  your  attention  some  of  the  methods  that  the  members 
of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association  of  the  city  use  in  their  efforts 
to  hold  down  any  unruly  editor  of  the  subsidized  press,  if  that  be  necessary. 
Most  of  the  editors  and  a  great  many  of  the  reporters  are  men  of  considerable 
intellectual  attainments,  and  men  who  have  some  vision  and  some  understand- 
ing of  social  conditions.  The  result  of  this,  of  course,  to  my  mind,  is  that  a 
great  many  of  them  become  Socialists  and  some  of  them  become  radicals,  and 
all  of  them  ultimately  destroy  their  earning  power  in  the  capitalist  press. 
When  they  become  a  little  bit  radical  they  are  inclined  to  print  stories  that 
don't  exactly  set  well  with  the  capitalist  class,  the  exploiting  class.  This  hap- 
pened to  me. 

One  or  two  occasions,  I  think,  will  show  these  attempts  to  coerce.  The  first 
occasion  of  this  that  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  was  when  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers'  association  of  this  city  took  up  the  proposition  of  an  avia- 
tion meet  at  Dominguez  Field.  That  was  managed  by  the  walking  delegate  of 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association.  This  man  gave  out  the  conces- 
sions. I  went  to  the  Dominguez  Field  personally  after  the  meet  had  been  run- 
ning a  few  days  and  found  conditions  so  abhorrent  there  that  I  came  back  and 
wrote  a  story  about  it.  Not  only  the  sanitary  conditions,  but  the  fact  that 
there  was,  I  think,  14  or  16  "blind  pigs"  running.  That  is  an  establishment 
where  they  illicitly  and  illegally,  against  the  law  and  peace  of  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  California,  were  selling  liquor  under  concessions  given  by 
the  secretary  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association.  I  was  a  little 
bit  indignant  about  that,  and  especially  by  virtue  of  the  fact  I  had  been  robbed, 
a  thing  newspaper  men  all  resent,  in  various  ways  by  the  concessionaires. 
And  I  wrote  a  story  especially  about  insanitary  conditions  that  they  maintained 
and  about  this  selling  of  liquor  on  the  grounds. 

Immediate  reprisals  came  through  the  M.  and  M.,  which  controls  all  the  ad- 
vertising placed  in  the  papers  of  the.  city,  by  way  of  taking  out  from  the 
Herald  the  advertising  of  a  certain  department  store,  the  manager  or  proprietor 
of  this  department  store  being  one  of  the  chief  moguls  at  the  aviation  field. 
They  took  their  ad.  out,  and  the  business  manager  came  storming  in  to  me,  as 
they  always  do  in  cases  of  this  sort,  to  see  who  wrote  this  story.  And  when  I 
told  him  that  I  wrote  it  myself  from  facts  that  I  had,  it  didn't  set  him  back  a 
bit,  because  he  wanted  me  to  print  an  apology,  a  thing  that,  when  I  have 
printed  a  story  in  any  publication  at  any  time  that  is  based  upon  the  truth,  I 
have  not  yet  done.  And  I  told  him  that  I  would  not  apologize,  and  this  ad- 
vertisement was  removed  from  our  paper.  It  occupied  considerable  space,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  department-store  advertising  is  the  chief  supporter 
of  all  newspapers — therefore  all  newspapers  all  over  the  State,  and  with  one 
exception  in  the  United  States  that  I  know  of — with  one  exception — are  con- 
trolled by  the  department  stores,  the  exception  being  the  Day  Book,  of  Chicago, 
which  does  not  take  any  advertising,  the  only  newspaper  that  I  think  is  left, 
the  only  daily  paper  that  I  have  any  ambition  to  work  for,  because  it  is  the 
only  newspaper  that  I  know  of  where  the  management  is  not  utterly  pros- 
tituted to  capitalism. 

When  Mr.  Gibbon  came  to  me  concerning  this  "  unfortunate  incident  "  of 
printing  this  story  regarding  the  M.  and  M.'s  management,  very  much  outraged 
because  I  had  kicked  this  ad.  out  of  the  paper,  I  made  him  a  proposition  that  I 
was  to  take  this  space  each  day  and  print  the  truth  concerning  things  that  I 
knew  about  the  M.  and  M.  and  about  the  manager  of  this  department  store  and 
the  way  they  treated  their  employees,  especially  the  little  girls  and  some  of  the 
older  girls,  just  to  print  some  little  incidents  or  side  lights  on  Los  Angeles  after 
twilight,  and  some  of  the  history  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  M.  and  M..  and 
other  information  that  I  thought  I  had  and  was  available.  Mr.  Gibbon  was 
considerably  shocked  by  my  proposition,  and  said  he  didn't  believe  that  that 
would  work ;  that  he  intended  to  write,  and  I  think  he  did  write,  a  letter  to 
the  owner  of  this  department  store.  And  I  think  he  had  a  personal  inter- 
view in  which  he  conveyed  to  him  something  of  my  intention  or  my  request. 
At  any  rate.  J  told  Mr.  Gibbon  that  if  lie  wanted  this  ad.  back  that  I  would 
stake  my  life  that  within  10  days  I  would  have  it  back  at  double  the  space  and 
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double  the  rate,  if  he  wanted  it.  He  didn't  accept  it,  but  he  went  up  and  inter- 
viewed this  Individual  and  the  ad.  came  back,  at  what  rate  and  what  amount 
of  space  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

Shortly  after  that  I  printed  a  story  based  upon  affidavits  of  employees  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct,  which  was  then  in  the  course  of  construction,  an- 
other monumental  real  estate  conspiracy,  which  cost  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity something  over  $30,000,000. 

I  printed  a  story  about  the  intolerable,  insufferable  conditions  in  the  Desmond 
mess,  camps.  I  based  it  upon  affidavits,  and  was  convinced  that  it  was  true. 
Tliis  brought  instant  reprisals  by  the  brother  of  this  Mr.  Desmond,  who  ran, 
and  does  run  an  extensive  haberdashery  in  this  city.  Mr.  Desmond  came 
swinging  into  the  office,  and  I  knew  him  as  a  prominent  and  not  uninfiuential 
member  of  the  M.  and  M.,  with  their  gentle  and  refined  methods  of  repressing 
the  truth,  and  told  me  that  if  I  didn't  print  an  apology  the  next  day  he  would 
remove  his  ad.  from  the  paper. 

My  responsible  employer  was  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  he  was  in  New  York,  and  I 
fell  sure  I  could  get  away  with  another  edition.  Inasmuch  as  this  man  had 
bellowed  in  my  local  room,  before  the  reporters  and  editors,  with  whom  I  had 
long  worked,  and  whose  respect  I  held  ;  I  hope  hold  it  yet — he  came  in  such 
a  manner  that  my  dignify,  at  least,  prevented  me  from  yielding  to  his  demand, 
and  I  think  that  my  language  was  about  as  warm  as  his,  when  I  told  him  he 
could  take  his  ad.  out  of  the  paper,  and  where  he  could  go  with  it.  And  then 
I  called  his  attention  to  the  affidavits,  how  much  worse  th;«y  were  than  the 
story,  and  invited  him  to  take  his  ad.  out,  and  said  that  I  would  print  the 
evidence,  in  full  in  my  story. 

I  could  give  you  a  number  of  instances  of  similar  methods  of  coercion  which 
was  done  over  and  over  and  over  again.  The  members  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers'  association  watched  the  columns  of  this  paper  as  they  watch  aft 
papers,  and  the  first  inclination  of  labor  trouble,  when  1  would  be  likely  to 
print  a  fair  story,  they  put  the  pressure  on  and  pi-evented  me. 

Unquestionably,  the  owner  of  the  open  shop — which  is  the  closed  shop  to 
union  men — the  Times  proprietor,  knew  that  I  was  a  Socialist,  knew  that  I 
had  a  record  as  a  labor-union  man.  knew  that  my  entire  staff  was  Socialist 
that  wo  were  all  of  us  labor  men.  and  he  owned  the  paper,  and  made  the  pre- 
tense that  he  was  for  the  open  shop. 

So  much  for  that  special  brand  of  what  I  may  be  allowed  to  cull  hypocrisy 
on  the  part  of  this  labor-hating  organization  in  claiming  they  are  for  the  open 
shop  first,  last,  and  always. 

I  would  like  to  take  up  the  method  of  handling  ihe  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  this  community.  Last  winter  there  were  4U.OOO  unemployed  men  in 
this  city;  San  Francisco  and  other  coast  cities,  as  you  probably  know,  were 
in  about  the  same  condition.  These  unemployed  are  usually  broke,  and  there- 
fore they  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  vagrants.  These  men  are  arrested  and 
placed  on  the  chain  gang  in  great  numbers.  These  chain  gangs  they  work  on 
public  highways.  In  some  instances,  at  least,  these  public  highways  are  in 
themselves  a  deliberate  real-estate  graft,  a  conspiracy  to  use  the  money  of  the 
people  of  this  county  that  automobile  roads  are  to  be  built  that  are  only  used 
by  the  rich.  A  conspicuous  example  of  this  is  the  automobile  road  built  at 
Topango  Canyon.  Not  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  this  city  knows  where 
that  is.  They  arrested  some  of  what  they  call  the  "blanket  stiffs"  in  this 
community  and  put  them  on  the  chain  gang  and  worked  them  up  in  this  canyon. 
The  conspiracy  part  of  it,  of  course,  is  to  enhance  real  estate  values  up  there 
in  a  mountain  district  which  the  population  of  this  city  does  not  even  know 
exists. 

The  State  law  provides  that  men  working  on  the  chain  gang — and  they  never 
have  any  difficulty  at  any  time  of  the  year  in  arresting  men  under  this  vague 
charge,  vagrancy — the  State  law  provides  that  counties  may  pay  these  men  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  day  during  the  time  of  their  involuntary  servitude.  They 
work  them  in  these  camps.  The  supervisors  of  this  county,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested to  them  by  the  grand  jury  which  is  now  in  session,  that  they  comply  with 
the  State  law  and  arrange  some  remuneration  for  these  chain-gang  prisoners, 
proceeded  to  pass  a  law  making  the  wage  of  these  chain-gang  victims  from  10 
to  30  cents  a  day.  depending  upon  behavior.  Behavior,  of  course,  means  what 
the  particular  guard  or  captain  of  the  guard  that  has  them  in  charge  thinks  of 
them.  Ten  cents  a  day  probably  is  about  the  minimum  and  maximum  wage  of 
these  men  working  there. 
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At  the  end  of  the  28  days  or  30  days  of  their  servitude  they  are  liberated — 
broken,  crushed,  and  brutalized  in  spirit,  working  under  these  inhuman  chain- 
gang  guards,  those  men  return  to  the  city.  They  have  just  enough  money  to 
retire  to  the  secluded  shady  precincts  of  Main  Street  and  get  drunk,  and  just 
about  enough  vengeance  against  society  to  go  out  and  take  a  piece  of  lead  pipe 
and  slug  some  one.  Then  the  papers  are  filled  with  horrible  stories.  We  have 
a  great  many  of  them  every  winter. 

Now,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  deplored  violence.  They  hav?  hud 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  intemperate  utterances,  and  something  specifically 
was  said  about  the  intemperate  utterances  of  newspapers;  of,  course,  the  news- 
papers did  not  quite  agree  with  the  M.  and  M.  organ.  I  shall,  with  your  per- 
mission, read  extracts  from  editorials  printed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  And 
in  reading  these  I  wish  the  commissioners  would  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  I 
deplore  violence.  I  regret  violence  of  any  kind  at  any  place.  I  am  a  Socialist; 
and  therefore  am  a  member  of  that  particular  group  of  humanity,  and  there 
are  about  50,000,000  of  us  who  hold  this  belief — unfortunately  some  of  that 
50,000.000  are  perishing  on  the  fields  of  Europe— that  all  violence  should  be 
avoided  at  all  times.  We  are  opposed  to  murder,  individually  or  collectively. 
We  are  opposed  to  murder  under  the  guise  of  war.  We  are  opposed  to  armed 
militiamen  shooting  down  workmen  and  their  women  and  their  children.  We 
are  opposed  to  murder  under  whatever  label,  and  we  are  especially  opposed  to 
legal  murder  that  comes  from  men  in  uniform,  and  more  especially  are  opposed 
to  murder  by  the  gunmen  of  capitalism  shooting  down  workmen  in  camps  in 
times  of  labor  trouble. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  one  of  these  editorials  at  least  points  directly  to 
me,  because  I  have  gained  some  measure  of  reputation  of  being  an  agitator. 
And,  being  an  agitator,  I  come  at  least  under  the  ban  of  this  one  editorial 
printed  in  the  Times  of  November  11,  1911.  I.  at  least,  was  known  as  being 
what  they  call  an  agitator,  because  I  had  preached  the  doctrine  of  discontent, 
the  doctrine  of  discontent  with  slavery  and  'chains,  and  it  i-;  my  intention  t<> 
continue  to  preach  that  doctrine. 

Here  is  an  editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Sunday,  June  11,  1911. 
This  was  printed  on  the  editorial  page  in  column  live  of  that  paper.  I  am  read- 
ing just  a  portion  of  it,  because  it  is  a  column  long.  It  is  headed — 

"  THE    GBEAT    COMBINE. 

«  *  *  *  And  soon — it  has  begun  to  happen  already — the  plain  citizen  of 
every  country  will  form  a  combine.  Its  object  will  be  the  suppression  of  sedi- 
tion and  anarchy  in  the  persons  of  the  professional  agitator. 

"  There  will  be  a  big,  powerful,  effective,  but  very  unostentatious  revolt.  It 
will  work  quickly,  surely,  silently. 

"  *  *  *  The  first  the  plain  citizens'  combine  will  accomplish  is  the  quiet 
removal  of  these  gentlemen.  They  won't  be  blown  up;  they  will  just  quietly 
disappear  from  human  ken.  There  will  be  a  little  inquiry  at  first,  but  it  will 
die  down  ever  so  quickly.  *  *  *  The  plain  citizen  combine  is  not  being 
mouthed  abroad  and  is  not  seeking  members  or  subscriptions,  but  it  is  growing 
rapidly,  nevertheless,  and  it  is  a  very  real  and  very  tangible  thing. 

"  With  the  itch  removed,  the  great  disease  of  unrest  will  soon  be  cured,  and 
the  world  will  settle  down  for  another  half  century." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  world-wide  discontent  of  labor,  the  world-wide  unrest 
with  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day  are,  to  the  mother  and  father  of  the  M. 
and  M.,  an  itch  to  be  cured  by  removing  a  few  of  us  agitators  quietly  from 
human  ken. 

Personally,  I  have  no  fear  at  this  hour  of  being  removed  by  the  plain  citizen 
combine,  but  I  have  some  fear  of  the  plain  citizen  combine  and  citizens'  polic^ 
murdering  men  and  women  in  these  United  States  in  every  labor  trouble  that 
arises. 

Another  editorial,  of  June  11,  1911 — another  excerpt.  Speaking  of  labor 
troubles,  they  say  : 

"  Back  of  the  police  is  the  sheriff  with  power  to  swear  in  an  armed  posse 
comitatus  to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  arrest  the  offenders.  There  is  no  rep- 
utable citizen  of  Los  Angeles  who  would  decline  membership  of  such  a  posse, 
and  in  an  hour,  if  necessary,  a  brigade  could  be  organized  and  armed  with  pick 
handles  that  would  drive  the  lawless  union  laborites,  closed-shop,  murderous 
vermin  into  the  sea." 
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This,  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  is  an  editorial  from  a  newspaper  owned  by 
a  witness  here  who  said  he  deplored  the  methods  of  violence  of  union  labor. 
1  submit  to  yon,  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  that  these  inflammable  state- 
ments may  bring  about  conditions  that  have  all  the  elements  of  civil  war. 

One  more  editorial  and  I  will  be  through  with  them.  Another  from  the 
Times : 

'•  When  their  homes  and  their  proj.>erty  are  seriously  threatened  by  the  co- 
horts of  disorder  they  will  look  for  protection  first  to  the  police,  next  to  the 
militia,  and  then  to  the  Federal  troops,  and  if.  as  is  not  even  remotely  pos- 
sible, these  should  prove  inadequate,  there  should  be  seen  a  force  of  thousands  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  and  lawyers  and  bankers  and  nonunion  workers 
and  home  owners  of  Los  Angeles  armed  and  marshaled  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property,  and  the  carcasses  of  ,some  of  the  labor  leaders  who  instigated 
disorder  and  dynamiting  and  murder  might  possibly  he  seen  dangling  from 
telegraph  poles." 

Now.  gentlemen  of  the  commission,  we  do  not  want  to  dangle.  We  do  not 
want  to  decorate  any  of  their  ornamental  lamp-posts.'  nnd  we  are  not  as  murder- 
ous and  dangerous  as  they  make  us  out  to  be. 

With  this  advice  from  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  labor  exploiters,  the  labor 
balers  of  southern  California,  the  city  administ ration  which  always  has  been 
in  pm>vr,  having  been  elected  by  this  particular  class,  has  fallen  in  with  their 
plans  on  about  every  occasion. 

The  antipicketing  ordinance  was  written  in  the  oflice.  I  am  told,  of  the 
M.  and  M.-by  the  M.  and  M.  attorney  at  !)  o'clock  in  the  morning,  passed  by  the 
council  at  lo  o'clock,  signed  by  the  mayor  at  10. 'JO  o'clock,  and  at  11  o'clock 
doxens  of  men.  who  were  not  violating  the  law  an  hour-  or  so  previous,  were 
arrested  and  incarcerated  in  the  city  jail.  This  is  the  method  of  expediting 
force  in  this  community  whenever  the  plain  citix.ens'  combine  gets  ready  to 
operate  against  inoffensive  citizens.  Manifestly  these  men  were  not  violating 
any  law  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  they  were  criminals,  locked  in  the 
city  jail. 

On  April  '_'."»  the  chief  of  police  of  Los  Angeles  asked  for  an  appropriation  to 
buy  40  guns  to  add  to  this  armed  camp  that  we  maintain  here.  Why,  this 
Siale  is  so  well  heeled  as  to  tin-anus  that  the  Thirty-ninth  Legislature  of 
California,  over  the  opposition  of  labor,  passed  a  law  to  make  it  permissible — 
and  note  that  we  fought  the  military  authorities  on  that  occasion — to  make 
every  high  school  which  has  4O  pupils  in  this  State  an  armed  military  camp; 
to  provide  them  with  Krag-.Jorgonsen  guns,  with  ball  cartridges,  and  this  was 
t;d<en  advantage  of  all  over  the  Slate.  They  have  here  more  different  kinds 
of  arsenals  and  armed  camps  than  you  would  dream  of.  Why.  even  Gen.  Otis 
maintained  an  arsenal  in  the  Times  office. 

Wbon  Mr.  Hearst  and  the  Los  Angeles  Kxaminor.  yielding  to  the  import uni- 
'f  union  labor  of  this  city  several  years  atr<».  came  t<>  Los  Angeles,  labor 
held  a  gre-'t  ceN-bration,  which,  to  me.  is  an  evidence  of  how  easy  it  is  to  bunko 
labor-  as  well  as  capital;  they  had  a  great  celebration  and  had  a  big  parade.  I 
was  in  the  Times  otlice  the  night  of  that  pnrado.  Shortly  before  the  parade 
was  to  start  they  brought  out  bunches  of  Springfield  ritles  and  ball  and  car- 
tridges .4r>-.7<)  as  to  caliber,  capable  of  killing  a  man  at  a  great  distance,  a  thor- 
oughly effective  weapon — about  the  same  type  of  weapon  that  was  US»H!  in  the 
Philippines  during  the  war — and  a  man  came  by  and  picked  up  one  of  the 
weapons  while  I  was  in  the  room,  and  almost  everybody  in  the  room  scrambled 
to  get  under  the  table. 

They  have  tinned  camps  right  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
th"  president  of  which  testified  on  this  stand  yesterday,  or  Friday,  I  believe 
it  was.  He  was  then  president  of  1  he  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
owner  of  one  of  the  big  department  stores  in  this  city.  I  saw  in  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  great  rows  of  lockers,  and  when  they  were  thrown 
open  they  were  tilled  with  Springfield  rifles  and  bayonets,  one  of  the  most 
deadly  weapons  ever  designed  by  murderous  man. 

In  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  we  had  the  Triangle  Cadets,  we 
liad  the  United  Hoys'  Brigade,  and  the  judges  of  the  superior  bench  join  with 
the  clergymen  in  promoting  this  martial  spirit  in  the  community.  We  have 
the  delightful  institution,  supported  by  the  Powder  Trust,  known  as  the  "  Boy 
Scout  movement."  The  mothers  of  this  community  are  bunkoed  by  the  people 
into  believing  that  this  is  something  that  it  is  not.  One  mother  recently  told 
me  it  made  her  boy  so  large  ami  such  a  broad  chest.  I  suggested  to  her  that 
he  would  make  an  excellent  target  for  a  bullet. 
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I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  community  in  the  United  Stales  where  there  is 
as  many  armed  camps  as  there  is  here.  Everybody,  every  group  that  I  know 
of  has  an  arsenal,  except  union  labor;  in  every  sort  of  an  organization  here, 
and  in  many  of  them,  excepting  the  Socialists  organizations  and  other  labor 
bodies,  they  have  their  own  rifles. 

On  April  L!r>  the  chief  of  police  asked  for  an  appropriation  for  40  guns.  The 
following  is  taken  from  the  minutes  of  the  city  council  of  May  5;  this  is  of  this 
year  : 

"  We  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $700  be  transferred  from  the  general  ex- 
pense fund  to  the  police  department  fund  for  the  purchase  of  emergency  guns 
and  ammunition,"  and  so  forth.  "Mr.  Langdon  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, that  it  be  adopted,  which  motion  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote: 
Ayes,  .Messrs.  Bryant,  Conwell,  Langdon,  Wheeler,  Williams,  Whiffen,  Kob- 
erts,  and  Snowden — eight.  Noes — none." 

I  wish  to  say  in  behalf  of  Councilman  Wheeler  that  on  May  15  he  made  a 
ringing  speech  in  the  council  and  said  that  he  didn't  know  that  he  had  voted 
for  this  measure,  and  asked  permission  that  his  vote  be  changed  from  aye  to  no. 
This  was  unanimously  consented  to,  and  is  so  spread  on  the  minutes. 

Then  Mr.  Wheeler  offered  a  resolution  against  an  organization  calling  itself 
the  citizens'  police.  The  matter  of  appointing  200  citizen  police  officers  was 
referred  to  the  safety  committee,  and  there  the  matter  rests.  The  safety 
committee  of  the  council  is  composed,  I  believe,  of  three  councilmen,  who  were 
not  elected  by  union  labor.  And  as  I  have  shown  you  in  regard  to  the  .expe- 
diency with  which  they  put  through  the  antipicketing  law,  I  haven't  the 
slightest  doubt  that  one  hour's  time  would  enable  that  safety  committee  of  the 
council,  and  the  very  willing  mayor,  to  arm  and  put  on  the  streets  200  or  r>00  of 
these  pick-handle  men  that  Gen.  Otis  mentions,  or  any  number  of  deputy 
sheriffs  that  they  have  described — in  other  words,  Baldwin-Felts  or  Burns 
thugs,  gunmen. 

Here  you  have  inflammatory  editorials  leading  up  to  this.  Here  you  have 
your  action  of  the  city  council,  which  only  smothered  this  citizen  police  propo- 
sition a  few  months  ago,  probably  because  Councilman  Wheeler  insisted  and 
probably  explained  to  them  that  it  \vould  be  unhealthy,  These  guns  were 
frankly  designed  to  kill  men  and  women  in  the  street.  Now,  Mr.  Commissioner, 
with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  offer  here  as  an  exhibit  one  of  those 
guns.  [The  witness  rises.] 

Mr.  Calvert  [addressing  a  bystander],  will  you  give  me  that  compulsory  arbi- 
trator? [A  repeating  shotgun  was  handed  to  the  witness  by  a  bystander.] 

By  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  stand  up  here.  [The  witness 
leaps  from  the  witness  stand  to  the  stage  and  stands  beside  the  members  of  the 
commission,  with  his  back  to  the  audience.] 

This  is  one  of  the  sawed-off  shotguns,  recently  bought  by  the  city  council, 
which  we  of  the  laboring  class  believe,  and  we  think  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
will  go  into  the  hands  of  Baldwin-Felts  or  Burns  or  other  private  gunmen  of 
capitalism  in  case  of  a  labor  struggle  in  this  city.  [The  witness  holds  the  gun 
at  arm's  length,  swings  the  same  about,  exhibiting  it  to  the  commission  and  to 
the  audience.] 

The  operation  of  this  gun  is  very  simple.  [The  witness  operates  the  reload- 
ing mechanism.]  Loaded  with  21  No.  1  buckshot  at  a  distance,  we  will  say,  of 
CO  feet,  about  the  width  of  the  city  streets,  I  would  assume  that  within  one 
second  a  good  handy  Burns  thug  could  kill  or  wound  25  or  30,  at  least,  men 
and  women  and  babies,  because  these  people  don't  draw  the  line. 

With  your  permission  I  will  show  you  how  rapidly  it  may  be  operated.  |*The 
witness  goes  through  the  motions  of  rapidly  firing  and  reloading  and  firing  the 
gun,  operating  the  reloading  mechanism  many  times,  all  in  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds.]  It  will  make  25  widows  within  that  time.  This  end  of  the  gun 
|  indicating  the  muzzle]  is  designed  for  the  working  class;  this  [indicating  the 
stock]  for  the  capitalist  class.  [Applause.] 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Let  us  have  perfect  order,  madam  [hisses] 1  will  have 

to  ask  you  to  retire  if  you  can't  hold  in  your  feelings. 

Proceed. 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  belief,  as  something  of  an  expert  with 
firearms,  that  had  the  Baldwin-Felts  detectives,  disguised  as  militiamen  in 
Colorado,  had  that  sort  of  weapon  in  their  hands  at  the  time  of  the  Ludlow 
massacre,  instead  of  taking  five  or  six  hours  to  kill  28  men,  women,  and 
children,  they  might  have  killed  them  all ;  they  might  have,  armed  with  the 
Los  Angeles  weapon,  within  five  or  six  minutes,  set  fire  to  the  tents  and  burned 
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the  babies  alive,  and  been  on  tbe  way  to  their  court-martial  to  get  their  white- 
wash within  a  half  hour. 

Of  course  the  .30-.30  and  the  high-powered  gun  with  flat  trajectory  will  kill  a 
man  at  a.  great  distance.  But  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  it  is  not  contemplated 
to  kill  them  at  a  great  distance.  It  is  short-range  shooting  here  that  they  seek. 
These  inflammatory  editorials  from  the  representatives  of  capitalism  indicate 
to  me,  and  I  think  they  indicate  to  a  large  number  of  the  working  class  of  this 
community,  that  these  men  intend  to  declare  war,  and  that  it  means  death  to 
everyone  who  is  foolish  enough  to  stand  in  the  streets  at  the  time  they  do 
declare  war  in  time  of  labor  trouble. 

A  great  railway  strike  was  threatened  at  the  time  this  action  was  taken.  It 
was  believed  that  all  of  the  railroads  west  of  Chicago  were  likely  to  be  locked 
up  in  a  strike.  No  city  in  the  whole  country  would  probably  be  more  immedi- 
ately affected  than  we  would  had  this  strike  occurred.  They  contemplated 
doubtless  the  use  of  this  weapon. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  without  any  violence  whatever,  has  hastily 
thrown  up  its  barricades  and  built  its  fences  around  its  shops  and  taken  all 
precautions  to  prepare  for  war.  They  have  supplied  the  torch  and  the  oil. 
I  mean  they  have  done  this  in  times  past,  notably  the  time  the  machinists' 
strike  broke  out  here. 

These  guns  are  the  sort  of  compulsory  arbitration  that  we  think  that  capi- 
talism, the  M.  and  M.,  and  the  labor  balers  of  Iliis  city  intend  to  use  upon 
the  working  class  in  time  of  struggle.  These  hundreds  of  these  citizen  police 
will  not  be  headed  by  the  walking  delegates  of  the  M.  and  M. ;  they  will  be 
headed  by  gunmen.  You  have  been  told  here  by  the  spokesman  of  the 
M.  and  M.  that  they  prefer  deputy  sheriffs — what  they  call  deputy  sheriffs. 
The  simplest  way  of  putting  a  Burns  murderer  on  a  legal  basis,  so  that  he 
may  murder  without  fear  or  let  or  hindrance,  is  to  take  him  up  and  swear  him 
in  as  a  deputy  sheriff.  I  feel  that  this  is  their  intention. 

Personally  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  police.  I  think  that  the  chief 
of  police  in  taking  this  action  merely  takes  orders  from  the  master  class,'  and 
as  far  as  the  average  policeman  is  concerned  labor  does  not  fear  him.  Labor 
only  looks  on  him  as  being  a  workingman  who  perhaps  is  going  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  his  boss.  He  will  shoot  us  in  the  street,  but  he  does  not  provoke 
labor  to  overt  actions,  and  it  has  never  been  called  to  my  attention  that  a 
uniformed  policeman  ever  acted  as  an  agent  provocateur  at  any  time  or  in  any 
labor  trouble.  Wo  have  in  this  city  570  police  officers,  which  is  not  a  high 
average  for  the  population,  but  a  sufficient  force  to  police  this  city.  We  are 
not  a  turbulent  people.  We  are  almost  a  bucolic  people.  There  is  *no  particu- 
larly turbulent  element  here. 

There  are  75  paid  deputies  in  the  present  sheriffs  office,  and  he  has  only 
deputized  3,007  men.  These,  however-,  are  mostly  what  is  looked  upon  anil 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "  Rube  constable,"  the  fellow  that  is  out  in  the 
country  and  wants  to  wear  a  tin  star.  He  is  utterly  harmless  and  takes  no 
part  in  the  labor  struggle.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  having  our  city 
police  increased  in  time  of  labor  trouble. 

Jnst  one  more  word  and  then  I  am  through.  You  were  just  told  that  there 
had  been  no  lockouts.  If  I  had  dared  to  present  here  the  amount  of  matter 
that  has  been  offered  me  by  the  labor  side  of  this  controversy,  it  would  take 
me  eight  hours  to  attempt  to  present  it,  but  I  have  turned  it  all  down  except 
tins  one.  A  notable  case  of  the  lockout  was  the  labor  dispute  with  Bishop  & 
Co.  They  locked  out  their  employees  in  the  cracker  industry  when  they  found 
that  they  were  talking  organization.  We  wanted  to  submit  considerably  more 
than  this,  hut  our  witness  in  that  case  has  been  called  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  submit  here  an  invoice  of  the  purchasing  agent  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  when  he  purchased  these  sawed-off  shotguns.  The 
number  of  this  particular  gun  [indicating  the  gun  produced  before  the  com- 
mission! is  308716:  that  is  the  number  marked  on  this  invoice  here,  and  it  is 
numbered  underneath  the  gun  on  this  spot  [indicating  number  on  the  gun]. 

This  gun  cost  us,  we  of  the  working  class  paying  for  it,  $14.  It  cost  50  cents 
to  get  it  sawed  off  to  make  it  the  murderous  man-killer  that  it  is.  It  was 
purchased  from  the  Tufts-Lyon  Arms  Co.,  Mr.  Tufts  being  a  prominent  member 
of  the  M.  and  M.,  I  think  an  officer  of  that  organizations.  I  note  that  part  of 
these  guns  were  purchased  from  William  H.  Hoegee  Co..  and  Mr.  Hoegee  was 
kind  enough  to  saw  off  23  barrels  of  the  guns  for  $3,  whereby  Messrs.  Tufts- 
Lyon.  of  the  M.  and  M..  sawed  off  17  of  them  for  $8.50. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  finishes  all  I  have  to  say. 
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(The  invoices  referred  to  are  printed  as  Wolfe  exhibit.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  this  report.  I  mentioned 
the  aqueduct  as  being  a  real  estate  conspiracy.  I  mentioned  also  the  condi- 
tions of  feeding  the  workers  on  the  aqueduct,  and  by  request  of  Mr.  Grow  I 
wish  to  offer  the  report  of  the  aqueduct  investigation  board  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  which  will  authenticate  what  I  said  concerning  the  real  estate  con- 
spiracy and  carries  considerable  illuminating  matter  concerning  the  way  the 
wrorkers  were  treated. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Jus*t  submit  it  to  the  stenographer.  That  is  all  then. 
Thank  yon.  Mr.  Switzer. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  E.  SWITZER. 

Chairman   WALSH.  Your   name,   please? 

Mr.   SWITZER.  Joseph  E.   Switzer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  occupation? 

Mr.   SWITZER.  Carpenter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  SWTTZER.  I  live  in  North  Commonwealth — out  in  West  Hollywood — East 
Hollywood. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  county? 

Mr.    SWITZER.  Seven   years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  long  have  you  followed  the  occupation  of  car- 
penter? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  About  30  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  ask  you  were  you  served  with  some  questions,  Mr. 
Switzer.  that  the  commission  desired  you  to  answer? 

Mr.  SWTTZER.  Why,  no ;  I  don't  know  as  I  have. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  the  questions  as  handed  to  me  by  Mr. 
Manly,  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  employment  of  craftsmen  in  your  craft 
with  construction  companies  or  home-building  companies  of  Los  Angeles,  which 
you  suggest  are  peculiar  to  this  community,  and  somewhat  widespread. 

Mr.  SWITZER.  Why,  it  has  become  and  has  been  quite  customary  in  building 
trades  that  a  great  many  of  the  companies  insist  on  the  men  buying  stock  of 
the  company  to  get  a  job  with  them  and  weekly  deducting  the  amount — a 
certain  per  cent  of  their  wages — to  pay  for  the  stock. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  widespread  or  how  general  is  that  practice,  Mr. 
Switzer? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  Well,  in  my  case  I  have  been  duped  twice  since  I  have  been 
here  in  seven  years,  and  I  have  been  told  to-day  of  two  companies  that  I 
haven't  known  of  before,  and  then  I  have  a  copy  of  a  contract  in  my  pocket 
that  was  made  by  the  Los  Angeles  Investment  Co.  with  one  of  their  employees, 
and  they  will  not — or  would  not  when  they  were  on  earth — employ  a  man  that 
would  not  buy  stock  of  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now.  I  wish  you  would  describe  how  the  companies 
operated  that  you  have  personal  knowledge  of. 

Mr.  SWTTZER.  Well,  this  one  that  I  have — I  was  foreman  on  a  flat  building — a 
30-flat  building — a  brick  building — this  summer  and  we  employed  from  20 
to  30  men  part  of  the  time.  And  there  was  no  man  worked  there,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  but  what  were  compelled  to  subscribe  for  stock. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  to  what  extent,  I  wish  you  would,  just  as  far  as  you 
can.  give  us  the  details. 

Mr.  SWTTZER.  Why.  we  had  a  few  men  there  that  we  paid  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  day — that  is,  that  we  deducted  that  much  from  their  stock  every  Satur- 
day night — taken  out  of  their  pay  check — and  they  were  given  receipts  in  lieu 
of  cash.  For  instance,  we  had  t\vo  laborers  there;  one  man  that  drew  $2  a 
day ;  he  had  a  widowed  mother  to  support  and  they  took  50  cents  a  day  off  of 
him.  I  had  another  laborer  there  who  drew  $2.25  a  day  and  they  took  50  cents 
off  of  him.  He  had  a  wife  and  two  children.  I  had  carpenters  there — I  had 
one  man  there,  as  good  a  mechanic  as  there  was  in  the  city,  who  worked  for 
,$3.75  a  day  and  they  took  $1.50  off  of  him. 

And  I  had  another  man  there  that  worked  for  .$3.50,  and  they  took  $1.50 
off  of  him,  but  off  of  the  carpenters  they  would  not  take  less  than  $1  a  day. 
And  they  represented  to  us  that  the  stock  would  be  valuable  and  would  pay 
a  dividend,  when  the  facts  developed  at  the  end  of  the  contract  that  the  stock- 
was  not  worth  anything  and  could  not  dispose  of  it  at  any  price,  and  I  don't 
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think  there  was  any  of  the  boys  presented  their  receipts  and  had  stock  issued 
to  them.  They  have  just  merely  got  a  bunch  of  receipts. 

And  there  was  one  man — he  was  an  M.  D.  from  the  East,  and  you  know 
the  California  laws  are  very  strict  with  regard  to  issuing  permits  for  doctors 
from  other  States  to  practice  medicine  here.  And  he  evidently  was  a  poor 
man ;  had  to  get  in  and  hustle  to  keep  the  wolf  from  tlie  door.  And  he 
worked.  He  was  a  pretty  handy  man,  as  good  as  the  average  of  carpenters, 
and  they  gave  him  $3  a  day,  and  they  took  a  half  a  dollar  off  of  his  pay  a 
day.  and  he  didn't  take  any  stock.  That  was  pure  graft. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  Did  any  of  these  carpenters  and  other  laborers  belong 
to  a  labor  organization? 

Mr.   SWITZER.  Some  of  them  did;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  have  you  the  time  books,  the  stock  receipts,  and  a 
copy  of  the  stock  agreements  that  you  refer  to? 

Mr.   SWITZEK.  Yes,  sir;    I  have. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  submit  them  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  commission? 

Mr.    SWITZEK.  There   is  the  time  book. 

(The  time  book   referred   to  is  printed   as  "  Switzer  Exhibit    No.   1.") 

And  there  is  a  bundle  of  receipts,  and  there  is  an  agreement  in  there. 

(The  receipts  and  agreement  referred  to  are  printed  as  "  Switzer  Exhibit 
No.  2.") 

And  here  is  a  copy  of  tlie  agreement  I  spoke  of  with  the  Los  Angeles  Invest- 
ment Co. 

(The  agreement  referred  to  is  printed  as  "Switzer  Exhibit  No.  3.") 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  you  get  the  copy  of  the  agreement  of  the  L»s 
Angeles  Investment  Co.? 

Sir.  SWITZKU.   It  was  handed  to  me  to-day. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  I  understand  you  that  the  Los  Angeles  Investment 
Co.  had  gone  out  of  business? 

Mr.  SWITZKU.  Why,  I  don't  think  they  are  doing  any  building  now.  If  they 
are  I  don't  know  it.  They  have  been  doing  considerable. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  names  of  the  other  companies  with  whom 
you  had  this  experience? 

Mi*.  SWITZKI:.  Well,  there  is  one  that  I  don't  care  to  give  up.  for  personal 
reasons.  It  might  have  a  reaction  on  myself. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  would  you  give  it  to  an  investigator  of  the  com- 
mission privately? 

.Air.  S v.'.T/.F.it.  Yes,  sir.  And  there  is  another  one — the  Western  Construc- 
tion Co..  I  believe-— I  don't  know  where  its  otlice  is.  And  I  was  told  to-day  of 
a  company  that  is  building  a  string  of  bungalows  or  bungalets,  or  some 
fancy  name,  down  Tropico  way,  and  they  are  employing  men  and  taking  a 
per  cent  of  their  wages  in  stock  —paying  them  a  per  cent  in  stock. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  any  representation  made  to  you  before  you 
went  to  work  as  to  the  value  of  this  stock,  if  any? 

Mr.  SWITZEK.  Why,  I  didn't  make  any  investigation  of  it.  I  took  the  fellow's 
word  for  it.  I  had  been  looking  for  work  for  some  little  time,  although  I 
have  not  lost  very  much  time  since  I  have  been  here.  Of  course  I  made  up 
my  mind  the  money  I  made  out  of  it  I  would  have  that  much  money,  and  I 
didn't  count  much  on  the  stock  anyway,  because  I  had  been  beat  before. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  labor  organization? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  I  am. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  one? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  One  hundred  and  Jifty-eight. 

Chairman   WALSH.  Carpenters? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  Carpenters'  United  Brotherhood. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  other  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the 
commission.  Mr.  Switzer,  that  you  think  might  throw  light  on  the  inquiry  here 
that  I  haven't  asked  you  about.  If  so,  you  may  state  it  now. 

Mr.  SWITZKI:.  Why,  there  has  been  considerable  said  about  this  employers' 
liability  act. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  the  workmen's  compensation  act. 

Mr.  SWITZEU.  The  workmen's  compensation  act.  Well,  there  is  one  of  those 
fellows  that  worked  for  me  out  there  on  that  job.  When  he  got  through  there 
he  went  to  work  for  the  Sound  Construction  Co.,  at  Fifth  and  Main,  I  believe 
it  was,  and  in  some  way  he  got  a  red-hot  rivet  dropped  on  the  back  of  his  neck, 
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ii ml  it  give  him  a  pretty  had  burn,  and  lie  wasn't  able  to  work  for  some  time. 
Their  doctor  treated  him,  the  company's  doctor,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
the  doctor  told  him  that  he  was  able  to  work  again.  He  didn't  think  so. 
AnyAvay  the  company  didn't  have  any  further  work  for  him.  Well,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  I  think  the  man  was  entitled  to  some  compensation  for  that  acci- 
dent, but  he  got  none.  I  just  tell  you  that  to  give  you  my  views  on  the  com- 
pensation act. 

Chairman  WALSIT.  Now,  did  you  hear  the  testimony  this  morning  of  Mr. 
Wood,  the  public  defender? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  No.  sir ;  I  came  in  later. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  did  this  occur,  now,  this  fraud  which  you  claim 
was  perpetrated  upon  you?  What  were  the  dates  of  that,  approximately? 

Mr.  S WITHER.  The  beginning  of  the  job  is  in  the  time  book.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  job  began  in  April  some  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Of  this  year? 

Mr.  SWITHER.  Yes,  sir ;  and  ended  about  September. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  working  people  here  generally,  are  they  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  public  defender,  a  part  of  whose  function  it  is  to  prose- 
cute cases  for  poor  plaintiffs? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  I  think  there  is;  yes,  sir.  I  went  to  the  public  defender  with 
this  case — the  men,  20  or  30  of  them,  told  me  that  I  could  do  as  I  liked  with  it, 
and  I  went  to  the  public  defender — and  he  listened  to  me  and  advised  me  to 
go  and  employ  an  attorney.  He  says:  "  You  have  got  a  case  against  the  people," 
but  he  says,  "  my  advice  to  you  would  be  to  go  together  and  employ  an  attor- 
ney." That  was  his  advice  to  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  did  you  make  any  request  of  the  public  defender  to 
bring  proceedings  for  you  or  any  of  the  men? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  No;  I  think  not.  He  said  that  it  would  be  rather  an  expensive 
thing  to  institute  so  many  suits.  He  said  it  would  be  better  to  go  together 
and  have  it  put  all  together  in  one  suit. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  working  people  generally  understand  the  function 
of  the  public  defender? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  I  haven't  heard  very  much  talk  about  it,  but  I  would  suppose 
they  would  from  what  we  have  read  in  the  Record.  I  think  the  working  people 
here  usually  read  the  Record,  and  the  Record  has  given  the  public  de- 
fender a 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  make  a  report  to  those  that  you  represented  as 
to  the  advice  that  you  received  in  this  particular  case? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  I  did  not ;  no.  I  haven't  been  back  to  them.  I  have  been 
advised  recently  to  report  their  case  to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  but  I  haven't 
seen  fit  to  do  it.  I  don't  know  as  I  will  until  after  election. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  will  ask  you  a  question 

Mr.  SWITZER.  YTes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  was  supposed  to  be  the  value  of  the  shares 
of  this  company? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  One  dollar  par. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  One  dollar  par. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  One  dollar? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  how  much  did  you  pay  into  it? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  Sixty-six  dollars. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Sixty-six  dollars? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  Yres,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  the  last  time? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  first  time  how  much? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  The  first  time  I  paid  $500  in  good  hard  money.  If  I  was  to 
dispose  of  the  stock  now  I  suppose  I  could  get  $1.25  for  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  that  company  still  in  existence? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Has  it  ever  paid  dividends? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  it  pay  dividends  right  along? 

Mr.  »S  WITHER.  No,  sir;  it  has  stopped. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  dividends  has  it  paid? 
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Mr.  S\\ -IT/EH.  It  paid  10  per  cent  on  par. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  Why  I  should  think  it  paid  dividends  two  years. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  long  since  it  has  paid  dividends? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  About  six  months. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Were  you  supposed  to  pay  that  installment  on  the 
stock  regularly  whether  or  not  you  were  employed? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  No ;  just  during  employment. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Just  during  employment? 

Mr.  SWITZER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  SWITZER.  Is  that  all? 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all;  thank  you.  Mr.  Switzer.  Is  Mr.  Kuhec  here? 
1^  Mr.  C.  J.  Kuhec  in  the  room?  [No  response.!  Is  Mr.  K.  A  very  Martin  here? 

The  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS.    Mr.  Martin  is  not  present  :  Mr.  McCarthy  is. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  McCarthy,  please  take  the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  E.  AVERY  M'CARTHY. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Your  name,  please. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  K.  A  very   McCarthy. 

Chairman  WALSH.   Your  business,  please. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.   Jteal  estate. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  name  of  your  concern? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  McCarthy  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  business  in  Los 
Angeles.  Mr.  McCarthy? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Twenty-six  years,  partly  in  Los  Angeles  and  partly  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  last  10  years  entirely  in  Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  McCarthy  Co.  is  a  corporation,  1  take  it? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  McCarthy  Co.  has  been  incorporated  i_'2  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Under  the  laws  of  California? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now  this  commission  has  been  advised,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
that  you  had  some  additional  data  that  might  prove  to  be  valuable  in  our  hear- 
ing. Has  it  been  indicated  to  you  what  the  commission  desires? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  kindly,  just  in  your  own  way,  state  it. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  I  may  use  it  as  1  have  tabulated  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good:  yes.  Now,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  pitch 
your  voice  a  little  higher,  the  audience  will  be  able  to  understand. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  specific  points  indicated  to  me  are  these:  "First.  The 
«  \tent  to  which  wage  earners  in  l.os  Angeles  own  their  own  homes."  The  first 
heading  under  that — "With  clear  titles."  From  my  experience  of  26  years  in 
the  real  estate  business  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  the  last  10  years 
of  which  has  been  continuous  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  building  and  sale  of  small 
homes  and  home  lots  in  the  south  and  southwest  of  Los  Angeles  City,  that 
section  of  the  city  used  mostly  by  wage  earners  for  homes,  I  would  say  that 
about  10  per  cent  of  wage  earners  who  own  homes  in  Los  Angeles,  own  them 
clear  of  incumbrance. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  per  cent,  please? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Ten  per  cent.  During  the  past  10  years  the  McCarthy  Co. 
has  subdivided  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  29  tracts  of  its  own,  aggregating 
3.393  home  lots,  in  the  south  and  southwest  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  upon 
which  are  built  1,233  homes.  The  percentage  of  the  homes  owned  and  occupied 
by  wage  earners  is  90  per  cent;  and  of  these  lots  sold  and  not  yet  built  upon 
the  per  centage  owned  by  wage  earners  is  about  80  per  cent. 

Commissioner  GAP.RETSON.  Are  you  using  "owned"  as  paid  for  or  in  process? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  In  process,  in  process. 

The  second  heading,  "  Homes  mortgaged  or  otherwise  encumbered."  From 
so  to  00  per  cent  of  those  homes  and  home  lots  purchasers  are  paying  up  on 
easy  installment  or  monthly  payment  plans.  These  places  are  being  carried  on 
contracts,  at  least  down  to  the  point  where  one-half  of  the  purchase  price  is 
paid  ;  thereafter  frequently  they  are  carried  on  mortgages.  During  the  last 
few  years  it  is  no  unusual  practice  for  a  builder  to  obtain  a  loan  for  the 
amount  of  the  building,  and  when  the  place  is  sold,  sell  it  subject  to  this  loan 
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or  take  a  trust  deed  for  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price.  The  McCarthy  Co. 
does  not  operate  in  this  way,  hut  sells  on  straight  contracts  from  itself  to  the 
purchaser  direct,  and  the  McCarthy  Co.  carries  these  contracts  direct,  or 
through  a  hank  in  some,  instances.  These  deferred  payments  are  carried  on  7 
l*er  cent  interest,  and  the  monthly  payments  are  usually  applied  to  interest, 
the  balance  to  principal. 

The  standard  of  terms  of  installment  payments  in  Los  Angeles  is  recognized 
as  10  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  in  cash,  and  1  per  cent  of  the  same  per 
month  :  hut  much  easier  terms  than  these  are  the  rule  and  the  specialty  of  the 
McCarthy  Co.  and  of  some  other  real  estate  dealers,  who  buy  as  we  do,  at  whole- 
sale, and  sell  as  we  do,  at  retail.  Terms  of  sale  of  small  homes  are  as  easy  as 
.$50  to  $100  cash;  $12  to  *2.">  per  month,  and  it  is  possible  to  buy  a  lot  on  a 
minimum  payment  of  $10  down  and  $5  per  month,  and  to  build  a  temporary 
house  or  shack  on  the  rear  to  save  rents. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  A  thousand-dollar  property,  then,  under  your  sys- 
tem, would  a  $50  payment  be  accepted  down? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  what  payments  per  month? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  About  $10  to  $12  or  $14  per  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Proceed. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  next  heading,  "Percentage  of  homes  on  which  payments 
are  started  by  workers  and  given  up."  From  actual  experience  this  per- 
centage is  extremely  small,  1  to  5  per  cent,  more  apt  to  be  1  per  cent  than  5, 
though  in  the  past  year  the  percentage  has  been  greater  than  in  previous  years, 
but  I  attribute  this  almost  entirely  to  the  extremely  small  amount  of  the  first 
payments.  In  my  observation  the  only  ones  who  actually  fail  are  the  ones 
who  have  never  been  able  to  save  enough  money  to  make  a  fair  payment  on  a 
house  and  lot,  and  would  pay  only  $25,  $50,  of  $75  down,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  house;  then  when  their  payments  run  behind  a  few  months  they 
are  out  nothing  more  than  the  amount  of  a  moderate  rental,  and  give  it  up 
and  move  into  another  place.  The  percentage  of  those 'who  absolutely  fail  and 
have  to  give  up  places  at  a  loss  is  extremely  small,  and  would  be  covered  by 
1  per  cent. 

The  attitude  of  the  McCarthy  Co.  has  always  been  one  of  leniency  to  the 
delinquent,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  general  tendency  in  Los  Angeles.  This 
tides  over  temporary  inabilities  to  keep  up  payments,  allowing  purchasers  to 
pay  up  or  resell  without  loss.  As  a  matter  of  actual  experience  the  Mc- 
Carthy Co.  has  foreclosed  upon  only  one  house  and  three  lots  in  the  past  10 
years :  the  house  was  not  that  of  a  wage  earner.  The  lots  were  those  of  pur- 
chasers who  had  gone  away  and  could  not  be  located,  and  the  action  was 
necessary  to  clear  up  titles.  The  general  tendency  is  toward  adjustment  and 
to  give  and  take  rather  than  insistence  upon  the  pound  of  flesh. 

The  next  heading,  "  General  average  value  of  homes  owned  by  wage 
earners."  Taking  the  city  as  a  whole,  would  place  the  average  value  of  such 
homes  at  $2,000. 

"  Value  of  lot."  Present  values  are  from  $500  to  $1,500,  with  an  average 
of  $750.  Over  a  period  of  10  years  the  average  cost  to  purchasers  I  would  place 
at  about  $500. 

"  Value  of  buildings."  From  $250  to  $2,500,  making  a  mean  average  of 
$1.250  to  $1,500. 

"Relative  assessment  for  taxation  purposes.  On  unimproved  property." 
One-fourth  to  one-third  market  value.  The  principle  seems  to  be  low  assess- 
ments upon  newly  subdivided  properties,  grading  upward  each  year,  as  its  use- 
fulness grows,  until  a  normal  assessment  is  reached. 

"Real  estate  and  improved  property  in  working-class  districts."  One-third 
to  one-half  market  value. 

"  Real  estate  and  improved  property  in  better  residence  districts."  Same 
proportion. 

"  Property  in  business  districts."  Relatively  the  assessment  is  higher  in  the 
business  districts  owing  to  the  fact  that  property  in  the  business  districts 
pays  a  good  income  to  the  owner,  and  should  bear  a  greater  proportionate 
tax  than  the  homes  in  the  newer  districts. 

The  next  heading,  "  What  has  the  open-shop  policy  in  Los  Angeles  done  for 
the  community  as  regards  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  classes?"  I  consider  that  the  open  shop  has  been  the 
greatest  drawing  card  that  Los  Angeles  has,  not  excepting  the  climate.  The 
general  feeling  of  Americans,  from  the  time  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
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was  drafted,  is  expressed  in  that  one  word  ''independence."  The  European 
standard  is  imperialism,  and  the  open  shop  does  more  for  independence  and 
for  developing  the  independent  spirit  of  the  American  than  anything  else.  In 
the  European  countries,  it  a  man  is  born  a  carpenter,  his  son  must  almost 
surely  be  a  carpenter,  and  his  son  after  him.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
B.  carpenter's  son  may  be  an  attorney,  a  painter,  a  jeweler,  or  any  other  crafts- 
man that  he  chooses  as  a  irade  or  profession,  and  for  which  he  feels  himself 
host  fitted  or  most  inclined,  and  a  city  that  stands  for  the  highest  ideals  of 
independence  and  Amercanism  will  surely  draw  more  people  than  any  other 
city  in  the  country  with  or  without  climate. 

I  believe  that  the  feeling  of  the  wage  earner  who  comes  to  Los  Angeles  is 
that  if  he  is  a  carpenter,  but  is  also  a  tolerably  good  painter  and  can  make 
more  money  painting  than  at  carpentry,  and  is  free  to  work  at  either,  the 
feeling  is  one  of  security  in  living  in  that  community.  I  think  it  is  well 
recognized  that  in  any  craft  there  are  at  least  three  grades  of  workmen — the 
indifferently  good  workman,  the  good  workman,  and  the  first-class  workman. 
1'nder  ordinary  conditions  each  grade  expects  a  different  rate  of  pay;  under 
other  conditions  each  grade  receives  the  same  pay.  This  latter  would  seem 
to  be  a  tendency  toward  lessening  the  efficiency  of  the  good  workman.  I  have 
known  of  instances,  in  another  city,  where  a  good  man  was  actually  told  he 
must  not  do  so  much,  as  the  poorer  workmen  on  the  same  job  could  not 
keep  up  with  him. 

I  believe  that  any  policy  that  tends  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  men  of 
any  line,  trade,  or  craft  leads  to  an  interest  in  and  a  maintenance  of  a  higher 
standard  of  living:  and  where  an  artificial  value  of  labor  is  maintained  in  a 
community  the  adjustment  of  the  weekly  or  monthly  pay  is  made  by  the 
lessened  number  of  days  of  employment  and  results  in  a  constant  change  of 
employment  and  of  enforced  idleness  between  the  days  of  employment. 

I  ha\e  actually  witnessed  in  another  California  city  refusal  of  employment 
by  idle  men  of  work  that  they  were  well  able  and  tit  to  do  because  it  was  not 
within  the  craft  of  their  union.  Such  a  thing  is  not  possible  in  an  open-shop 
cily  where  a  man  is  willing  to  work.  If  work  is  slack  temporarily  in  his  own 
craft  he  may  take  other  employment  offered. 

"Assurance  of  regularity  of  work  and  decrease  of  unemployment."  I  believe 
thai  the  open-shop  policy  tends  to  greater  regularity  of  work,  because  the  em- 
ployee makes  his  own  individual  effort,  to  maintain  a  standard  of  efficiency  to 
maintain  a  regular  employment,  while  another  system  often  leads  to  careless- 
ness of  manner  with  employer  and  with  fellow  employees,  on  the  assumption 
that  if  employment  is  not  furnished  at  that  particular  job  it  must  be  furnished 
elsewhere, 

"Protection  of  industrial  and  civil  riirhis  of  individuals."  I  believe  that  the 
open-shop  policy  is  an  automatic  self-protection  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  as 
one  stands  upon  his  own  individual  and  personal  worth  in  the  community  and 
is  not  bolstered  up  by  any  oilier  standard. 

•neral  and  technical  education  and  the  ability  to  secure  thorough  mastery 
of  trade."  I  believe  that  the  open-shop  policy  gives  the  right  to  each  young 
person  to  select  his  or  her  own  trade,  with  the  assurance  that,  this  trade  may 
be  followed  at  his  or  her  own  individual  bent  ;  depending  upon  his  own  special 
worth  and  value  without  reference  to  any  res)  rid  ions  placed  upon  same  from 
any  other  source,  and  that  the  master  efficiency  in  any  trade  depends  only  upon 
the  individual  and  gives  the  npt.  steady,  and  thoughtful  workman  the  oppor- 
tunity to  constantly  better  his  condition,  until  he  becomes  by  natural  graduation 
an  employer  instead  of  an  employee,  a  wage  payer  instead  of  a  wage  earner; 
and  of  such  the  open-shop  city  has  many  and  always  will  have  many. 

"  What  distinction  have  you  made  in  employment  of  labor  between  union  and 
nonunion?"  Absolutely  none.  The  last  thing  I  want  to  know  of  an  employee 
is  whether  he  is  a  union  man  or  belongs  to  any  union;  the  hint  person  1  wish 
to  see  on  any  work  under  my  control  is  the  arrogant  walking  delegate.  The 
theory  of  unionism  is  fine;  its  practice  is  abhorrent.  My  own  idea  of  the  open 
shop  is  one  that  asks  no  more  of  any  employee  than  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fail- 
day's  pay,  with  no  let  or  hindrance  of  the  fellow  workman,  whether  he  be 
union  or  nonunion — the  live  and  let  live  policy;  the  best  pay  for  the  best  work- 
man, a  lesser  wage  for  the  deficient.  How  to  accomplish  this  without  strikes, 
bombs,  cracked  skulls,  and  bloodshed,  common  in  some  communities  that  arc 
more  belligerent  than  this,  I  know  not.  This  is  for  the  commission  to  determine 
and  recommend.  It  may  be  that  we  are  coming  to  a  happy  medium.  I  believe, 
we  are,  because  the  pendulum  has  gone  to  both  extremes ;  and  in  all  fairness  to 
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methods  that  we  object  to  it  seems  {<>  me  that  such  extremes  are  but  the  natural 
result  of  excesses  of  ionic  ago  on  the  part  of  the  employer;  not.  the  fault  of  this 
decade,  but  the  result  of  abuses  and  practices  of  past  decades  bolstered  by  the 
political  uses  and  abuses  of  the  same  times.  But  it  seems  sure  to  me  that  one 
thing  is  a  determining  factor  in  these  days  in  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  standard  of  living  for  all  classes  <>f  wage  earners  in  any  com- 
munity, and  that  is  that  they  own  their  own  homes,  and  thus  become*  not  a 
class  by  themselves  in  a  community  but  an  integral  part  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  have  ideal  open-shop  conditions 
of  labor  and  for  wage  earners  in  Los  Angeles,  because  we  keep  open  house  to 
them ;  because  we  have  no  tenement  district  to  compress  and  depress ;  because 
we  make  it  possible  for  every  wage  earner  to  have  his  own  garden,  his  own  roof, 
his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  when  he  has  that  lie  is  going  to  be  a  good  citizen  ; 
and  when  you  have  said  that  a  man  or  woman  is  a  good  citizen  you  have  said 
almost  everything  of  any  man.  Efficiency,  and  not  hours  of  service,  gives  value 
to  the  wage  earner,  and  individual  effort  leads  to  efficiency. 
j  Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Your  company  employs  union  men,  Mr.  McCarthy? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  have  union  men  in  our  employ,  but  we  do  not  ask  them 
the  question  whether  they  are  union  or  nonunion. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  take  it  from  your  statement  of  the  open  shop 
•you  prefer  to  have  nonunion 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No;   we  have  no  preference.     We  only  want   the  workmen 
who  will  do  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay. 
i     Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Did  you  hear  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  He  told  of  the  system  of  his  company  building 
houses — a  building  company  who  compelled  their  employees  to  take  stock  in 
part  payment  for  their  wages.  Does  your  company  operate  anything  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No.  We  have  never  sold  stock.  It  is  a  family,  or  a  closed, 
corporation. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  It  is  a  closed  shop  in  the  family? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  is  a  closed  shop  in  the  family  in  that  respect. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Now,  you  build  homes,  I  suppose,  that  you  sell  for 
about  $2,000? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  sir. 
i      Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  would  be  considered  a  fair  rate? 

Mr.  MCCAKTHY.  Yes ;  that  is  about  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  would  that  home  be  like? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  would  be  a  four  or  five  room  fully  plastered  house, 
with  all  plumbing,  on  a  lot  of  a  standard  size,  about  40  by  135. 

Commissioner  O'CONXELL.  With  a  bathroom? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Now,  what  would  that  probably  cost  to  build? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  property  itself  would  probably  cost  about  eleven  hun- 
dred dollars — the  house  you  speak  of.  " 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  house? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  build  those  in  large  numbers  at  a  time,  I 
suppose? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Several  at  a  time. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  that  is  the  average  cost  of  the  number? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  sir ;  of  that  kind  of  house. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Now,  what  would  ihe  buyer  be  supposed  to  pay 
per  month  on  a  $2,000  property? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  About  $20 ;  $18,  $20,  or  $22. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  would  he  pay  down  as  the  first  payment? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Ordinarily  about  $100. 

Commissioner  O'COXNKLL.  What  would  it  cost  him  to  buy  the  property? 
What  other  costs  are  attached  to  his  purchasing  the  property,  for  instance, 
the  looking  up  of  records,  deeds,  and  insurance  policy?  What  would  the  first 
cost  be  that  he  would  have  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  $100 — is  that  covered? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  furnished  in  the  sale  of  the  property  without  extra 
cost. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  All  the  necessary  costs  are  covered  by  that  firgt 
payment? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Of  $100? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKI.I..  How  long  is  lie  supposed  to  pay  $20  a  month  to 
your  company  before  he  owns  that  property? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Until  the  amount  of  principal  together  with  the  interest 
that  accumulates  on  the  unpaid  balances  only  are  paid  off. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKLL.  Well,  now,  when  that  is  done,  how  much  interest 
has  he  paid  your  company? 

Mr.  MC-CAKTHY.  That  depends  upon  the  amount  of  payments.  On  our  plan 
payments  may  be  so  much  a  month  or  more. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Suppose  he  pays  you  the  $20  a  month  every  month 
until  the  last  month — that  is,  simply  $20  a  month — how  much  money  has  he 
paid  you  at  that  rate? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  simply  a  matter  of  computation  of  the  actual  amount. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Haven't  you  figured  out  what  it  would  amount 
to,  or  your  company? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes.  sir;  we  figure  it  out  where  the  payments  are  all  made 
regularly;  no  more  and  no  less.  That  is  purely  a  matter  of  computation. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Do  you  think  in  round  numbers  it  is  $3,000  or 
$3.500? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No.  The  accumulated  interest  on  a  period  of  the  average, 
seven,  eight,  or  nine  years  on  $2.000,  would  run  about  $400,  $500,  or  $600.  That 
is  just  purely  a  ma  Her  of  calculation,  Mr.  <  >'<  'onnell.  In  other  words,  from  your 
question  I  gather  that  you  are  getting  at  the  system  that  we  don't  use  here; 
that  is,  the  building  and  loan  plan  is  not  much  used  in  Los  'Angeles.  The 
building  and  loan  plan  contemplates  a  certain  fixed  payment  monthly,  and  the 
plan  here  is  much  more  flexible.  The  pun-baser  has  the  right  to  pay  as  much 
more  as  possible,  and  whenever  a  larger  payment  is  made  the  interest  ceases 
immediately  upon  that  excess  payment. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKI.L.  What  is  the  provision  in  the  documents  that  are 
signed  by  the  purchaser  as  to  a  forfeiture  of  payment? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  There  are  no  different  forms  of  contract,  and  the  usual  fixed 
forfeiture  clause1  is  a  f)0-day  clause.  Some  conn-acts  do  not  even  have  that; 
hut  those  usual  clauses,  usually  time  is  the  essence  of  the  contract. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  And  usually  a  90-day  forfeiture  payment  would 
result  in,  if  taken  advantage  of  by  the  seller,  a  sale  of  the  property,  resale  of 
the  property? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  taken  advantage  of.  It  is  not  usual  in  Los  Angeles  to 
take  advantage  of  those. 

Commissioner  OVoxxELi..  What  is  | he  fixed  interest  rate,  you  say,  upon 
which  you  base  your  sales  for  these  payments? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Seven  per  cent. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKI.I..  Is  that  the  highest? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Eight  per  cent  is  the  highest  rate  now  upon  small  loans. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Eight  per  cent? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  During  these  particular  times  we  are  going  through. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKM,.  Is  there  any  that  runs  up  as  high  as  12  per  cent? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  building  and  loan  rates  are  said  to  be  high.  Very  little 
property  is  handled  in  Los  Angeles  on  that  plan — building  and  loan  societies. 

Commissioner  O'COXXKLT..  It  is  possible  to  run  up  ns  high  as  12  per  cent? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  is  possible.  I  do  not  know  of  one  now  that  would  show 
that  rate,  or  near  it. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Will  you  please — can  you  furnish  the  commission 
and  send  it  to  us  such  literature  as  you  have  that  outlines  the  policies  and 
plans  under  which  you  sell  property  and  build  on  it? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  would  be  very  glad  to. 

Commissioner  O'CoxxKi.r..  And  file  it  with  the  commission? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes.  sir. 

(The  witness  subsequently  submitted  in  printed  form  several  forms  of  con- 
tracts and  newspaper  advertisements.) 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  house,  you  say,  that  cost  $1,100  is  about  four 
rooms? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMOXS.  Does  that  mean  a  bathroom? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No.    The  bathroom  is  never  counted  as  a  room  with  us  here. 

(Commissioner  COMMOXS.  What  would  be  the  size  of  these  rooms? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  They  would  be  about  10  or  11  by  12  each. 
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<  'ommissioner  COMMONS.  That  you  sell  for  about  $2,000? 

Mi-.  MCCARTHY.  With  the  lot. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  With  the  lot  put  in.  about  $900. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  lot  would  be  about  $750,  and  tin-  prolii.  say,  10  to  15 
per  cent  in  a  property  of  that  kind — on  the  profit  of  the  house. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  rent  would  a  similar  family  have  to  pay  for 
renting  such  property  in  town? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  $15,  $16,  $17,  and  $18;  very  nearly  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  payment. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  monthly  payments  would  be  $20,  and  they  pay 
about  $15  or  $16  a  month  in  town  for  house  accommodations  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Some  of  them  pay  as  much  in  rent  as  they  afterwards  pay 
oil  the  purchase  price  of  the  house,  but  their  rental  property  would  be  closer  in. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  It  means  about  $4  a  month  for  each  room  to  pay 
rent;  is  that  about  what  it  runs? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  The  average  workman? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  Do  you  know  the  rent  paid  by  the  poorer  class,  the 
workmen  that  only  get  $2  a  day? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  rental  do  they  pay  by  the  room? 

'Mr.  MCCARTHY.  By  the  room  their  rent  would  run  something  like  $2  a  room. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  A  month? 

Mr.   MCCARTHY.  A  month. 

Commisioner  COMMONS.  Take  the  Mexicans;  can  they  rent  as  low  at  that? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes;  I  think  they  can.  I  think  they  get  along  with  less 
than  that. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  You  think  that  is  all  they  pay? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes;  unless  they  are  in  very  close — in  the  center. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  What  would  you  call  the  center  of  town;  where 
would  a  man  of  that  kind  live? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Well,  I  mean  the  business  and  center;  somewhere  around 
Seventh  and  Broadway,  the  city  hall.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Commissioner  COMMONS.  I  mean  what  section;  where  most  of  the  mechanics 
live. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  are  not  very  familiar  with  that.  We  don't  have  prop- 
erty in  those  sections. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  the  man — a  man  buys  a  house,  we  will  say, 
and  pays  $2,000;  that  is  its  value,  or  that  is  the  selling  price.  We  have  made 
some  pretty  strenuous  efforts  here  this  morning  or  to-day  to  find  out  what  that 
man  paid  for  the  property  in  the  long  run  as  a  total.  Is  it  a  trade  sen-ret? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Garretson. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  If  the  representatives  of  the  two  real  estate  in- 
terests that  have  appeared  here  to-day  on  the  subject  are  typical  it  would  seem 
they  had  a  small  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  commissioners  have  a  better 
idea  than  the  real  estate  men  seem  to  have. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Possibly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  If  a  man  buys  a  $2,000  house  and  pays  the  price 
down  that  you  name,  and  the  amount  per  month,  how  much  will  he  have  paid 
in  when  the  property  is  his? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  He  will  have  paid  the  amount  of  principal  together  with 
the  interest  on  the  unpaid  payments,  whatever  the  unpaid  balance  is  it  may  be 
he  pays  interest  on. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  an  illuminative  answer. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  would  say  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  computation,  if  you 
want  it  and  would  like  to  have  it  computed  absolutely. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Possibly  I  can  ask  a  question,  just  to  save  a  little  time. 
How  much  has  a  man  paid  in  if  he  pays  it  in  the  shortest  time  specified  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract?  It  is  a  matter  of  mathematical  calculation.  If  he 
paid  $2,000  and  about  $500  in  interest  more  in  seven  years. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Interest  on  one-half  for  one-half  the  time  for  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  principal.  If  it  is  on  a  10-year  basis,  if  it  pays  out  in  equal  pay- 
ments in  10  years. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  We  have  got  our  tables  that  will  tell. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  You  must  take  a  certain  length  of  time,  Mr.  Garretson, 
if  you  will  say  any  particular  length  of  time. 
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Commissioner  GARRETSON.  On  that  basis,  if  you  made  the  payment  of  a  set 
amount  per  month  you  would  have  a  good  deal  more  in  the  way  of  interest? 

.All-.  MCCARTHY.  You  are  trying  to  merge  interest  and  principal. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Sure,  I  am.  I  am  the  man  that  pays  to  the  Mc- 
Carthy Investment  Co.  What  would  the  man  pay  to  the  McCarthy  Investment 
Co.  before  the  house  was  his  under  warranty  deed  without  any  incumbrance? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  you  will  state  the  amount  $2,000,  payable  $'20  a  month,  I 
can  figure  out  in  three  minutes  for  you;  but  the  reason  we  have  not  any 
schedule  is  this,  that  the  terms  of  the  payments  are  extremely  flexible.  If  one 
workman  wants  to  pay  $18  a  month,  all  right;  another  $20,  another  $22,  and 
another  .$2.r> ;  and  he  may  pay  a  lump  sum  at  some  time  and  reduce  il.  The 
comracis  are  so  made  in  Los  Angeles  that  the  moment  a  payment,  whether  $1 
or  SUM),  on  the  property  is  made,  the  interest  on  that  amount  stops  immediately. 

Commissioner  GARRKTSON.  That  is  a  very  common  form. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  old  building  and  loan  plan  was  a  payment  of  so  much  a 
month. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  the  statement  that  you  had  prepared,  when  a 
man  acquired  a  property  he  became  a  cili/en;  when  he  acquires  more  property 
does  he  become  a  better  citizen?  Is  the  citizenship  measured  by  a  new 
standard  ? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No;  it  is  not. 

Commissioner  GAHRKTSON.  It  is  possible  even  for  the  blanket  man,  the 
"  blanket  stiff"  I  have  heard  referred  to  here,  to  be  a  good  citizen? 

Mr.   MCCARTHY.  It  is. 

Commissioner  GARRKTSON.   Is   it  probable? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No.  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRKTSON.  If  lie  acquired  property  he  would  acquire  good 
citizenship  with  it? 

Mr.   MCCARTHY.  Not  necessarily. 

Commissioner  GARRKTSO.N.   That   is  all. 

Chairman  WAI.SH.  Perfect  order,  please,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Several 
persons  have  made  requests  to  submit  suggestions  in  writing  to  the  commission. 
Any  who  have  those  suggestions  hand  them  to  Mr.  Dower,  the  chief  clerk, 
who  sits  at  that  desk,  for  the  next  hour. 

Any  who  have  them  after  will  please  transmit  them  to  the  headquarters  <>f 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  at  Washington. 

(See   voluntary    statements.) 

The  hearings  at  Los  Angeles  are  adjourned  without  day. 

(Whereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  of  Tuesday,  September  l.~i.  11M4,  the  hear- 
ings at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  were  adjourned  sine  die.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  R.  H.  ARNOLD. 

ALT  A    Pi  AN  IN*;   MILL  Co., 
l.n*  .l/j.f/r/r.v.  Xf'iitcnihcr  10,  JOI'i. 
To  the  honorable  COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

1  >KAR  SIRS:  Having  been  subpoenaed  by  your  body  to  appear  before  you  in 
your  hearing  held  at  P.lanchard  Hall,  and  having  spent  considerable  time  at 
this  hearing  and  swing  the  amount  of  work  before  this  commission,  and  not 
being  programed  to  appear  only  as  a  substitute  witness,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  hand  in  the  answers  to  the  questions  mailed  to  me,  thereby  saving  the  time 
of  the  commission,  as  our  views  along  these  lines  are  practically  of  the  same 
routine  as  other  witnesses  examined  before  the  commission. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  being  allowed  to  state  our  views  along  these 
lines,  and  hoping  that  the  inclosed  answers  will  be  sufficient  for  your  purpose 
and  any  further  information  desired  will  be  cheerfully  given,  we  are, 
Very    respectfully, 

ALTA  PLANING  MILL  Co. 
By  R.  H.  ARNOLD. 

1.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Southern  California  Mill  Owners'  Association,  with 
no  official    capacity. 

2.  I  operate  an  open  shop,  as  I  believe  it  is  a  benefit" to  all   concerned,   not 
being  subjected  to  drastic  rules  laid  down  by  unions,  and  come  more  in  contact 
with  our  men  and  hear  their  personal  grievances  and  not  operating  through  a 
walking    delegate. 
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3.  We  operate  our  plant  nine  hours  per  day,  while  our  men  on  the  outside 
construction   work   eight   hours  per   day.      Our   wagi's   ran.uv    from   $12  to  $50 
per  week. 

4.  We  do  not  recognize  any  union,  but  employ  a  great  many  union  men. 

5.  We  have  had  occasion  to  do  work  under  closed-shop  conditions,  also  under 
open-shop  conditions.     We  find  that  the  closed   shop  tends  to  cut  down   the 
efficiency    of   the   employees,    tends    to   limit    the    quantity    of   work    produced, 
thereby  raising  the  cost  of  the  product,  under  the  present  conditions  existing 
in  Los  Angeles. 

6.  We  have  had  no  occasion  to  como  in  contact   with  the  union  organization, 
in  relation  to  the  mill  industry. 

7.  I  do  not  know  of  any  competition  under  union  conditions. 

8.  I  find  it  good  business  policy  to  spend  money  for  the  safety  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  our  employees.     These  conditions  are  also  inspected  by  the  State 
authorities  and  have  been  found  to  be  in  a  first-class  condition.    We  have  always 
adjusted  any  grievances  individually,  employee  having  the  power  to  bring  his 
grievances  to  his  foreman's  attention  or  to  mine. 

9.  As  a  result  of  my   industrial   experience,   I   believe  that   the  open-shop 
policy,  working  the  nonunion  and  the  union  men  together,  regardless  of  any 
affiliation,  the  most  successful  way  of  operating.    The  majority  of  our  men  are 
industrious    and   thrifty,   owning   their   own   homes   and    having   savings-bank 
accounts.     Our  ability  to  deal  with  our  employees  on  the  open-shop  basis,  we 
think,  speaks  for  itself,  having  had  practically  no  industrial  dispute  of  any 
consequence. 

10.  The  purpose  of  the  Southern  California  Mill  Owners'  Association  is  to  im- 
prove the  working  conditions  of  the  employer  and  employee  of  the  mill  of 
southern  California. 

11.  This  organization  maintains  a  free  employment  bureau  and  clubrooms  for 
the  employee,  and  all  mills  belonging  to  this  association  telephones  the  secretary 
in  charge  for  any  labor  wanted,  which  makes  it  very  convenient  for  any  men 
out  of  employment,  not  having  to  travel  the  entire  city,  from  mill  to  mill,  look- 
ing for  employment.     To  my  knowledge  there  has  never  been  any  condition 
arising  wherein  the  association  has  been  called  on  to  sign  any  contract  with 
union  labor.     In  the  employment  of  men,  it  is  not  asked  whether  the  man  is  a 
union  or  nonunion  man.    In  my  opinion,  men  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  organize 
and  present  their  grievances  by  committee.     We  have  not  recognized  any  out- 
side representative  of  the  employee  not  in  our  employ. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WM.  B.  HOSWELL. 

FOUNDERS  AND  EMPLOYEES'  ASSOCIATION, 

Los  Angeles,  CaL,  September  14,  1914. 
To  the  COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

GENTLEMEN  :  I  would  like  to  correct  some  of  the  statements  which  I  heard 
made  a  few  days  ago  in  Blanchard  Hall. 

Mr.  Buzzell  stated  the  the  conditions  in  the  pattern  shops  in  our  city  were 
rotten,  and  from  my  intimacy  with  them  and  frequent  visits  to  them  I  am 
sure  that  he  is  misinformed.  If  I  understood  him  correctly,  he  stated  that  the 
wages  of  the  molders  ranged  from  27£  to  37$  cents  per  hour  and  would  not 
average  over  33J  cents.  This  is  not  true,  for  I  have  a  record  of  all  the  shops, 
and  the  rate  is  from  37 J  to  50  cents  per  hour,  and  no  molder  working  as  such 
receives  less  than  37*  cents  per  hour. 

I  know  of  two  men,  molders,  who  on  account  of  slack  work,  are  working  as 
helpers  at  25  and  30  cents,  owing  to  there  being  no  vacancy  for  them  as  molders, 
and  they  are  glad  to  accept  the  positions  of  helpers  for  the  time  being. 

One  man  testified,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Buzzell,  that  not  a  dozen  of  the  men 
who  went  out  on  the  strike  were  ever  reemployed.  This  is  not  true,  for  I  have 
a  record  of  the  names  of  over  50  men  who  joined  the  strikers  who  have  been 
given  employment  in  our  shops  since  that  time.  I  will  also  state  that  in  re- 
gard to  wages  paid  to  molders  among  our  members  that  I  have  a  list  of  the 
names  of  men  now  employed  in  our  shops  who  are  receiving  from  40  to  50 
cents  per  hour  and  they  number  127,  and  75  of  these  men  get  from  44*  to  50 
cents  per  hour. 

Our  office  is  a  free  employment  bureau  and  no  man  has  ever  paid  a  cent  for 
a  position,  and  we  have  given  work  to  many  hundreds  of  them.  We  fre- 
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qm'iitly  hear  it  said  that  a  man  can  not  work  where  he  pleases,  but  this 
not  true,  and  that  impression  lias  obtained  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  stand 
for  our  shops  hiring  men  away  from  each  other.  Any  man  is  at  liberty  to 
work  wherever  a  shop  wants  him.  and  I  always  give  him  a  card  to  go  to  any 
shop  were  he  is  wanted. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  P>.  HOSWELL,  Secretary. 

I  was  not  called,  hence  had  no  opportunity  of  testifying  to  the  above.— 
W.  P..  H. 

STATEMENT    OF   MISS   BELLA   KELLY. 

LONG  BEACH,  September  .10,  1914. 

UMTKD  STATES  COMMISSION-  ox  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

Blanchard  Hall,  Los  Angeles. 

SIRS:  I  wonder  if  yon  will  kindly  listen  while  I  try  to  say  a  word  or  more 
Of  Hie  open  shop,  which  you  are  investigating. 

i  am  a  woman  linotype  operator.  I  was  a  hand  compositor,  having  worked 
for  De  Vinne,  on  the  Century,  in  New  York,  and  numerous  other  lirms  as 
reputable  as  IV  Vinne  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles.  When  I  worked  for 
J»e  Viiino  it  was  nonunion.  Wo  were  well  treated  and  happy. 

On  coming  to  the  mast — San  Francisco — it  was  necessary  to  join  the  union 
in  order  to  get  work.  For  10  years  T  was  a  member,  attended  meetings,  and 
paid  dues.  Hand  composition  was  not  Bailed  for  any  more,  so  I  paid  $00  to 
learn  the  machine.  In  order  to  enter  such  a  school  I  had  to  have  a  permit  from 
the  union. 

I  had  often  heard  that  it  would  be  useless  for  a  woman  without  a  "pull"  to 
get  a  position  in  a  unior  office,  but  I  thought  if  I  perfected  myself  I  surely 
Mould  sun-eed.  Not  so.  indeed.  After  my  tuition  was  ended  I  found  myself 
with  only  one  thing— the  ambition  to  earn  my  living  by  the  machine.  I  was  not 
competent  for  am  thing  but  an  apprenticeship,  and  that  I  could  not  get.  I 
applied  at  the  KM-:  e  in  Oakland  for  work,  being  advised  by  the  then 

secretary— Mr.  White,  I  think,  was  his  name— in  San  Francisco.  I  was  told 
by  the  head  foreman.  Mr.  Reid,  at  the  Enquirer  ofhYo  (union),  that  I  would  be 
permitted  to  practice  by  paying  him  $.">  per  work,  and  he  would  give  me  some 
work  in  the  composing  room  (,n  handwork.  This  T  did  for  seven  weeks.  Even 
then  1  was  not  able  to  take  a  position  where  ,'>O,(MM)  or  more  ems  was  required. 
S«.  .-ame  to  Los  Angeles,  hoping  t<>  get  work  on  the  Times.  I  was  permitted  by 
Mr.  Hay,  of  the  union,  to  work  at  the  Times  oilice  if  I  could  get  on,  but  not  to 
say  I  was  a  union  member.  My  speed  on  the  machine  was  yet  so  slow  that  the 
Times  people  could  only  give  me  work  in  the  job  department  on  handwork  at 
a  small  salary.  I  was  still  ambitious  to  go  on  with  the  machine  and  when  the 
Examiner  was  started  in  Los  Angi-ies  I  applied  for  the  position  of  copyholder. 
hoping  that  when  they  became  acquainted  with  me  they  would  at  least  let  me 
practice.  I  finally  got  to  the  place— by  r<  maining  after  work  at  3  a.  in.  to 
practice,  or  coming  down  afternoons — when  I  could  ask  to  be  put  on  the  sub 
list.  T  asked  for  it  and  was  refused.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Fennessy  to  go  to  San 
Francisco.  He  did  not  offer  me  any  posilion  there — merely  to  go  there.  I  pre- 
ferred to  remain  in  Los  Angeles,  and  as  I  knew  there  was  no  hope  of  a  posi- 
tion in  a  union  office  I  applied  for  work  as  a  machine  operator  in  a  nonunion 
oflice.  For  four  months  1  went  on  at  VI  :«t  night  and  worked  until  8  next 
morning.  To  prove  thai  I  was  competent  to  work  in  a  union  office  my  first 
week's  salary  was  $1*4.  The  work  was  by  the  piece — so  much  per  1,000  ems. 
The  union  immediately  took  steps  to  suspend  me  and  put  a  fine  of  $200.  I  was 
not  nc.fi lied  of  such  action,  but  was  told  by  members  that  it  was  for  "  ununion- 
like  conduct  in  going  to  work  in  a  nonunion  office."  A  member  of  the  union 
would  pretend  friendship  and  come  to  this  nonunion  place  and  while  I  was 
putting  metal  in  the  pot  would  put  the  machine  out  of  order — not  once  but 
three  different  times.  I  was  persecuted  in  every  way  possible.  This  is  the 
usual  means  taken  by  the  union  if  one  of  its  members  (lares  to  do  other  than  it 
dictates— to  drive  them -out  of  town.  After  a  terrible  knocking  about  I  finally 
found  a  day  position  in  the  Journal  office  and  held  it  for  three  years.  I 
cleared  off  a  mortgage  of  SL'.OOu  in  that  time.  Then  the  eight-hour  law  for 
women  came  and  my  position  required  more  than  eight  hours,  but  my  em- 
ployer arranged  it  by  my  taking  some  hours  off  when  we  were  not  busy. 

°— S.  Doc.  413,  G4-1— vol  G 50 
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I  have  given  portions  of  my  history  in  connection  with  unionism  to  let  you 
know  that  unionism  is  not  best  for  the  worker  or  employer.  In  all  the  meet- 
ings I  attended  I  never  once  heard  anything  to  indicate  that  you  was  to  do 
your  duty  by  the  employer,  quite  the  contrary.  The  religion  of  the  union  man 
is  "Socialism  and  unionism — the  workingman  is  lord  of  the  earth;  capital  is 
only  the  result  of  labor;  then  labor  must  always  be  on  the  defensive."  I  have 
worked  so  long  in  both  offices  that  I  prefer  the  nonunion,  because  the  em- 
ployer is  the  boss.  The  foreman  has  nothing  to  lose.  lie  has  his  favorites  or 
those  he  receives  favors  from.  I  know  numerous  dead  beats  holding  positions 
because  the  union  protects  them.  The  union  composing  room  is  closed  to  the 
owner  as  far  as  knowing  anything  that  goes  on  there. 

There  is  one  certain  oflice  in  Los  Angeles  where  everything  that  could  be 
done  for  the  worker  has  been  done.  Each  man  has  his  locker.  It  is  a  safe 
place  to  keep  his  bottle  of  whisky,  and  when  the  paper  goes  to  press  he  has 
made  numerous  trips  to  it.  In  speaking  of  this  I  have  said  to  my  informant : 
"  But  Mr.  II.  and  Mr.  So-and-so,  who  were  good  and  straight  10  years  ago,  are 
not  let  into  anything  of  the  sort."  And  the  answer  was,  "  They  are  all  in  the 
-same  boat."  In  a  nonunion  office  this  could  scarcely  happen,  for  the  employer 
would  sooner  or  later  see  it. 

Then,  again,  night  work  is  demoralizing.  When  I  hear  a  newspaper  man 
say,  "I  prefer  to  work  at  night,"  I  tremble  for  him.  When  he  says,  "I  work 
at  night  because  I  have  to,"  there  is  hope  for  him. 

In  a  union  oflice  the  moral  worth  of  a  person  is  not  taken  into  account  if 
combined  with  ability.  I  know7  a  young  woman  at  the  Examiner  office,  a  copy- 
holder, who  has  for  years  been  a  union  member.  She  has  not  in  years  held 
a  union  position  (copyholding  not  being  under  the  union).  She  pays  her 
dues  regularly  so  as  to  come  under  the  old-age  pension.  This  young  woman 
belongs  to  a  family  of  girls  who  have  had  a  father  and  mother  to  care  for. 
For  years  this  young  woman  has  given  half  of  what  she  earned  to  her  mother. 
That  she  might  be  able  to  give  more  she  endeavored  to  learn  the  machine. 
She  got  the  privilege  of  practicing  at  the  Examiner  office  and  when,  after  three 
months,  she  was  commencing  to  get-  speed,  she  was  told  by  Mr.  Fennessy  she 
could  not  have  any  more  practice.  It  was  a  great  disappointment.  The  ma- 
chines are  idle  all  day  and  after  the  paper  goes  to  press,  and  an  employer, 
knowing  a  deserving  case  like  this,  would  allow  practice  free  until  competent. 

Then  there  are  so  many  bosses  in  unionism.  Every  one  is  a  petty  boss. 
There  is  the  foreman  a.nd  assistant;  the  ad  man  and  assistant;  the  chairman 
of  the  room.  If  the  foreman  gives  an  order  the  chairman  of  the  chapel  can 
countermand  it  if  he  wishes,  and  all  the  time  the  owner  has  nothing  to  say. 

The  chief  thing  for  the  worker  is  not  less  hours  nor  less  work  so  much  as 
good  morals  and  good  character  and  the  desire  to  do  his  duty  and  honestly 
earn  his  wages.  This  the  union  does  not  teach. 

I  read  in  the  papers  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Grow  that  McXamara,  the 
Times  dynamiter,  was  not  a  union  man.  I  have  been  informed  in  Indiana 
last  year  that  he  wasi  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  Indianapolis  union. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  his  brother,  being  a  secretary  of  structural  ironwork- 
ers, and  he  a  printer,  he  was  a  union  man. 

I  have  to  smile  in  sadness  when  I  read  the  testimony  of  this  or  any  other 
union  man. 

There  are  some  things  in  favor  of  unionism  for  the  worker,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  favor  of  the  closed  shop.  There  is  no  strictly  nonunion  shop  in 
Los  Angeles.  Posted  conspicuously  are  the  signs  "  This  is  an  open  shop."  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  It  gives  preference  to  the  competent  worker,  whether  union 
or  nonunion. 

If  the  Government  looks  into  conditions,  it  should  force  all  employers  to  have 
well-ventilated,  cheerful  workrooms,  and  an  employer  should  have  the  right 
to  discharge  incompetent  workers. 

I  have  already  written  more  than  I  intended,  but  there  is  still  so  much  to 
say,  as  I  have  always  been  vitally  interested.  I  am  not  looking  for  notoriety 
and  hope  sincerely  this  will  not  be  published,  but  I  wished  you  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  real  workers'  troubles  with  the  union. 

I  am  at  Long  Beach,  at  Reider's  Tent  City,  and  shall  hope  most  sincerely 
you  will  not  decide  in  favor  of  control  by  unionism  but  for  the  open  shop. 

DEU.A    KKI.LY, 
Long  ft  each,  ('<il. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ALVIN  H.  LOW. 

The  following  statement  was  submitted  in  writing  by  Mr.  Alvin  H.  Low, 
attorney,  1417  S.  Hoover  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.: 

THE   MAXIM  I'M    DAY    AND    THK    MI  MM  I'M    DAY. 

Much  is  being  said  and  written  in  favor  of  establishing  a  minimum  wage  by 
law.  The  State  of  Washington  has  enacted  such  a  law  and  a  commission  for 
that  purpose  lias  already  prescribed  a  minimum  wage  in  some,  if  not  all  of 
the  industries.  California  has  made  a  commencement,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  some  of  the  other  States.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  and  should  be 
treated  in  a  scientific,  manner.  It  is  my  purpose  to  analyze  it  and  see  if  there 
is  a  scientific  basis  for  it.  and  if  so,  to  support  it,  if  not,  to  give  a  reason,  and 
if  I  can,  show  a  better  way  to  abate  the  evil  which  this  measure  is  intended 
to  lessen,  or  remove.  This  proposition  is  kindred  to  that  of  the  maximum  day, 
discussed  as  the  eight-hour  day. 

The  eight-hour  day  is  in  world-wide  demand  by  wage  earners,  and   it  must 

.  :>s  it  has  a  natural  basis  in  the  very  constitution  of  mankind.     The  husi- 

xv.n-hl  is  becoming  conscious  of  this,  and  concessions  an-  being  made  to  it 

almost  daily,  even  without  the  requirement  of  law,  although  many  States  are 

making  the  eight  hour  the  legal  workday. 

K\|>erience  and  observation  have  taught  us  that  eight  hours  is  the  limit  of 
time  that  the  average  adult  human  l>oing  can  continuously  exercise  his  physical 
or  menial  powers  without  overstrain,  which  weakens  the  whole  system,  and 
if  persisted  in.  inevitably  results  in  permanent  inrlHciency  or  death. 

Involution  is  speeding  up  in  the  industrial  world,  and  a  few  years  hence  we 
will  be  wondering  how  a  longer  than  the  eight-hour  day  was  ever  tolerated. 

Now,  1  lind  no  natural  law,  such  as  demands  a  maximum  workday,  to  apply 
to  a  day's  wage,  or  the  price  of  a  day's  work.  Prices,  both  of  labor  and  the 
products  of  labor,  are  subject  to  another  natural  law  as  binding  as  that  of 
health,  and  th;>  tendency  of  thought  seems  to  be  toward  doctoring  the  symptoms 
instead  of  the  dts<  ase.  In  discussing  the  maximum  workday,  ethics  has  had 
little  or  no  part  in  the  argument.  The  issue  is  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee.  How  long  can  a  person,  as  an  ox.  work  out  of  the  24  hours  and  be 
etlicient  V  How  much  less  than  eight  hours  work  a  day,  if  properly  directed 
and  distributed,  would  suffice  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  well-organized  society, 
and  to  what  uses  the  spare  time  would  be  put  is  as  yet  hardly  been  asked.  We 
can  safely  leave  that  to  the  individual  members  of  society  :  it  is  not  a  matter  for 
(Jovernment  control,  further  than  to  keep  l!n>  peace  and  see  that  no  one  shall 
trespass  upon  the  rights  of  another. 

How  much  work  can  a  person  endure  ;;t  a  >:  retch?  What  wage  must  he 
have  to  sustain  himself  at  the  working  point  of  ellicien<-y?  No  ethical  ques- 
tions these.  Put  as  th»y  are  in  full  view  of  modernized  industry,  they  embody 
the  assumption,  that  the  only  thing  the  employer  is  called  on  to  consider  is, 
what  is  the  largest  amount  of  service  h<-  can  get  for  the  least,  wage.  Viewed 
from  the  ethical  standpoint,  justice  between  employer  and  employee  seems  to 
demand  that  the  employee  should  earn  all  he  gets  and  get  all  he  earns. 

The  law  passed  by  the  California  Legislature  in  1913,  creating  an  industrial 
welfare  commission,  authorizes  That  commission,  among  other  things,  "to  fix 
a  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  to  women  and  minors  engaged  in  any  occupation, 
trade,  or  industry  in  this  State,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  a  wage  adequate 
to  supply  to  such  women  and  minors  the  necessary  cost  of  proper  living  and 
to  maintain  the  health  and  welfare  of  such  women  and  minors.  Second,  the 
maximum  hours  of  work  consistent  with  the  health  of  women  and  minors 
engaged,"  etc.  Now,  who  can  question  the  ethical  or  philanthropic  spirit  which 
prompted  this  legislation?  Who  can  defend  it  as  either  scientific  or  practical? 
As  to  wages,  it  simply  forces  the  employer  to  take  care  that  those  he  em- 
ploys are  able  to  earn  the  minimum  wage  fixed  by  law.  What  of  those 
would-be  workers  who  can  not  come  up  to  his  requirement?  This  legislation 
is  an  official  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  present  industrial  system  is 
unjust.  It,  however,  strikes  at  the  effect  instead  of  the  cause  of  the  injustice. 
It  attacks  the  apex  instead  of  the  base  of  our  industrial  pyramid.  What 
criterion,  let  me  ask,  has  the  commission  for  fixing  the  minimum  wage,  so 
that  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  "the  necessary  cost  of  proper  living"?  There 
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is  a  wide  range  of  cost  of  food  alone,  between  the  diet  of  the  people  who  subsist 
principally  on  rice,  ami  that  of  the  rich,  whose  daily  food  costs  more  than  a 
months'  wages  of  the  average  American  laborer.  What  point  between  the 
food  of  Lazarus  and  that  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  whose  horse  was  fed  on 
gilded  oats,  will  be  adopted?  But,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  what  ethical  right 
lias  the  State  to  limit  the  comfort  or  luxury  of  any  man  or  his  family  who 
earns  his  "  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  "? 

While  society  was  in  its  primitive  state,  and  all  business  was  conducted 
single-handedly,  no  concerted  and  forceful  opposition  to  the  very  natural,  if 
very  brutal,  requirement  of  the  employer  was  urged.  In  a  comple  state  of 
society,  such  as  exists  to-day,  and  has  existed  in  a  less  degree  for  ages  past, 
with  the  right  of  property  guarded  by  law  more  sacredly  than  the  right  of 
life  or  liberty,  and  with  the  ever-increasing  centralization  of  wealth  and  its 
attendant  centralization  of  power,  we  are  bound,  if  popular  liberty  is  to  sur- 
vive, to  grapple  with  this  savage  propensity  of  the  individual,  and  curl)  it  to  tit 
present  conditions,  which  are  the  latest  phases  of  industrial  evolution. 

Big  business  has  come  to  stay,  if  we  are  not  going  to  put  back  the  hand  on 
the  dial  of  human  progress;  but  big  business,  if  it  is  to  remain,  must  conform 
to  the  necessities  of  the  body  politic,  for  it  is  by  permission  of  the  body  politic 
that  it  exists  at  all.  When  the  interests  and  conduct  of  the  few  become  inimi- 
cal to  that  of  the  community  in  general  it  is  the  duty  of  the  community  to 
establish  proper  regulation.  Such  regulation  has  been  commenced  by  the 
Nation  and  the  States,  and  is  in  some  degree  under  way;  but,  has  not  yet 
reached  the  scientific  stage,  and  there  is  much  confusion  and  a  great  variety  of 
processes  being  tried,  to  the  delay  instead  of  the  progress  of  tiie  work.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  minimum-wage  process  must  fail  of  its  purpose,  since  its 
enforcement  is  in  opposition  to  natural  law.  Except  where  the  employer  is 
both  producer  and  consumer,  as  a  city  or  a  State,  having  a  monopoly  of  the 
business,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  employer  in  any  industry  open  to  competition, 
both  in  the  labor  market  and  in  the  commodity  market  will,  and  generally 
must,  pay  the  lowest  price  for  which  he  can  get  a  given  service,  as  in  the 
market  for  his  commodities  he  will  have  to  take  the  lowest  price  for  his  goods. 
Except  in  case  of  Government  monopoly,  as  I  have  stated,  it  is  imposible  to 
regulate  or  fix  the  demand  for  anything  by  arbitrary  law.  What  greater  con- 
sistency is  there  in  attempting  to  regulate  or  lix  by  law  the  cost  of  producing 
a  commodity?  What  must  we  expect  as  a  natural  effect  of  the  minimum-wage 
law  upon  the  inefficient  or  those  who  can  not  come  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  employer?  Must  they  be  forced  to  die  of  starvation,  because  their  .strength 
does  not  meet  the  standard  fixed  by  statute  law,  or  will  the  community,  which 
has  cut  them  off  from  the  use  of  their  powers,  such  as  they  are,  provide  for 
them  in  compensation  for  the  wrong  done  them?  Here  is  disclosed  an  ethical 
element  that  can  not  be  ignored.  In  trying  to  remedy  one  evil  let  us  not  per- 
petrate another  quite  as  bad  or  worse. 

The  object  of  every  industry  is  gain.  I  prefer  the  word  gain  here  to  that  of 
profit,  because  of  the  ban  under  which  the  latter  word  has  fallen  by  a  political 
party  dogma.  To  promote  justice  should  be  the  prime  object  of  every  human 
law.  We  must  get  more  ethics  into  our  laws.  We  must  not  only  consider  who 
will  be  benefited  but  who  will  be  injured  by  the  law.  There  is  a  remedy  for 
every  wrong.  There  may  be  more  than  one.  The  sovereign  remedy,  however, 
is  the  one  which  attacks  the  root  of  the  evil. 

Th  crux  of  our  politico-economic  problem  is  the  legal  restraint  necessary  to 
insure  the  largest  benefits  with  the  least  injuries  from  big  business.  There  is 
a  striking  analogy  between  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  owners  of  big  busi- 
ness, as  conducted  generally  now,  and  that  of  the  large  planter  in  our  South- 
ern States  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  with  the  ethical  or  humanitarian  considera- 
tion, if  any,  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  owner  of  chattel-slave  laborers  found 
it  to  his  interest  to  keep  the  working  power  of  his  laborers  up  to  the  working 
point,  as  with  his  horse  or  ox.  They  were  his  property,  and  the  supply  was 
limited,  and  to  replace  one  killed  or  worn  out  cost  money.  The  employer  of 
the  wage  slave,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  such  concern.  His  interests  require 
that  he  get  the  largest  amount  of  service  out  of  his  laborers  in  the  shortest 
time,  regardless  of  consequences  to  the  worker,  and  when  Iiis  employee  can 
stand  the  strain  no  longer  he  is  discharged  and  another  of  the  many,  who  are 
waiting  and  begging  for  the  chance,  takes  his  place.  While  unprotected  by 
legislation,  the  wage  slave  is  quite  as  much  an  object  of  commiseration  as  was 
the  chattel  slave.  This  injustice  I  charge  to  the  system,  not  to  the  individual 
employer. 
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It  is  :i  well-established  rule  of  business  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
sell  in  the  dearest.  T'nder  a  system  of  open  competition  anyone  who  ignores 
this  rule  will  sooner  or  later  go  to  the  wall.  The  rule  may  be  gradually  re- 
laxed  in  a  growing  business,  up  to  the  stage  of  monopoly,  where  the  manage- 
ment controls  both  the  supply  and  to  a  large  extent  the  demand.  When  this 
point  is  reached,  however,  the  principle  still  holds  good,  avarice  being  insatiable. 

The  primary  moving  impulse  in  the  initiation  and  conduct  of  every  independent 
business  is  increase.  And  now,  since  the  volume  and  constancy  of  demand  for 
anything  produced  by  man  is  always  an  unknown  quantity  beyond  the  ken 
even  of  monoply,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  gain  in  any  specific 
business  enterprise  is  as  equally  uncertain;  therefore  he  who  goes  into  a  busi- 
ness lakes  a  hazard,  and  very  logically  claims  all  the  gain,  if  any,  as  well  as 
for  the  use  of  his  capital,  the  second  factor  in  the  act  of  production.  It  is 
after  all  principally  for  the  use  of  this  factor  that  the  employer  takes  the 
lion's  share  of  the  inciv 

Capital  is  the  stronger  factor  in  every  industry,  from  the  fact  that  it  can 
survive  longer  without  being  employed  than  can  labor.  It  is  the  wages  of,  or 
I-rice  paid  for  the  use  of  capital,  therefore,  which  demands  our  closest  scrutiny, 
and  which  is  open  to  control  by  legislation.  The  menace  to  personal  liberty 
iuvolved  in  legislation  dictating  the  price  a  citizen  shall  ask  or  receive  for  his 
personal  service  need  not  enter  into  the  question  of  fixing  the  rate  of  interest, 
tiie  price  paid  for  the  use  oi'  capital  :  because,  while  neither  the  supply  of  labor 
nor  the  demand  for  the  products  of  labor  can  be  regulated  by  law,  money,  the 
current  representative  of  capital,  if  not  capital  i  I  self,  can  he  supplied  by  law 
to  meet  the  demand  for  its  use  at  a  fixed  price,  and  that,  too,  without  in- 
justice or  the  violation  of  any  natural  right  ;  and  if  this  price  be  just,  both  the 
unhampered  price  for  labor  and  the  prices  of  the  products  of  industry  would 
he  equally  jus!,  iiut  before  treating  more  specifically  of  the  remedy  here 
suggested,  let  us  take  a  second  glance  at  the  situation  as  it  stands. 

Labor  aiid  capital  are  the  t  \vo  and  only  factors  to  be  reckoned  with  in  solving 
our  industrial  problem.  Much  the  larger  part  of  the  business  of  this  country, 
i!'  not  of  the  world,  is  done  on  borrowed  money.  No  increase  can  return  to  the 
business  until  the  interest,  the  price  for  the  use  of  the  money  invested,  has 
been  earned  and  paid;  and  where  the  owner  of  the  business  does  not  borrow, 
but  invests  his  own  money,  lie  reasonably  expects  and  demands  as  much  for 
the  use  of  it  as  he  \vouM  have  had  to  pay  if  borrowed.  Generally  speaking, 
there  is  no  legal  limit  to  the  price  for  the  list1  of  money  or  capital.  In  the 
absence  of  such  limitation,  it' is  natural,  if  not  ethical,  for  the  owner  of  the 
capital  to  claim  all  the  trade  will  bear,  and  he  does  so. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  discussed  the  relative  rights  of  property  and  the 
rights  of  man.  The  rights  of  man,  among  which  are  the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  are  natural  rights  recognized  in  our  organic  law 
and  which  our  (lovernmem  is  in  duly  bound  to  maintain  and  enforce.  The 
right  of  property  has  no  such  natural  foundation.  It  is  wholly  conventional 
and  established  by  man  ostensibly  for  the  good  of  society.  It  is  improbable 
that  any  considerable  development  of  human  society  could  have  been  made 
without  laws  permitting  and  guarding  the  private  ownership  of  property. 

The  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  would  be  barren  almost 
to  a  mockery,  in  any  conceivable  state  of  society,  without  the  legal  right  to 
acquire,  own,  hold,  and  alienate  property.  Hut  the  right  of  property  is  a 
human  invention,  and  as  society  develops,  it  becomes  necessary  to  amend  the 
Unvs  enacted  for  the  good  of  the  whole  body  politic,  to  meet  the  changes  which 
social  development  and  the  general  welfare  demand.  To  deny  to  society  the 
right,  to  make  such  changes  in  the  laws  is  to  make  the  creature  greater  than 
the  creator,  and  for  lack  of  such  amending  legislation  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
that  our  legislators  and  our  courts  have  accorded  to  capital  rights  that  car- 
ried to  extreme,  as  in  some  instances  they  are  being,  defeat  the  very  object  for 
which  the  right  of  property  was  originally  established,  to  wit,  to  secure  to  man- 
kind as  a  whole  the  largest  degree  of  happiness  attainable. 

Xo\v,  with  monopoly  eliminated,  the  capitalist  is  still  subject  to  limitations 
in  his  operations  as  well  as  is  the  laborer.  His  success  or  failure  depends 
upon  one  of  throe,  or  upon  all  three  facts  relating  to  his  business,  over 
which  he  has  little  or  no  control  ;  namely,  the  price  he  must  pay  for  labor, 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  market  price  of  his  product.  To  ignore  either  of 
these  may  mean  failure.  In  order  to  hedge,  therefore,  he  ignores  all  ethical 
considerations,  and  hires  his  labor  as  cheaply  as  possible,  pays  the  lowest 
interest  for  which  he  can  get  the  use  of  money,  and  demands  the  highest 
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price  the  market  will  hear  for  his  <>ut[>ut.  With  all  this  strict  compliance  with 
business  principles,  he  may,  and  frequently  does,  fail;  as,  for  instant,  the 
recent  failure  of  the  H.  15.  Clallin  Co.,  caused,  as  we  are  told,  by  the  going  out 
ol'  fashion  <••"  the  petticoat,  on  the  sale  of  which  the  business  largely  depended. 
Now,  one  can  hardly  imagine  the  rebellion  which  would  be  caused  by  a  law 
requiring  the  iadies  to  wear  a  garment  not  in  fashion,  or  whether  so  or  not, 
an;I  lo  purchase  it  at  a  price  fixed  by  law  at  that.  A  law  fixing  the  price  of  any 
other  article  of  use,  arbitrarily,  in  an  open  market,  would  be  just  as  unnatural 
and  oppressive. 

Now,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  are  we  to  secure  to  labor  and  to  capital  just 
compensation  for  their  services  and  use,  since  we  can  nor  wisely  nor  justly 
dictate  by  law  either  the  price  of  services  or  the  price  of  commodities'.-'  Were 
it  not  for  the  great  centralization  of  wealth,  with  its  monopolistic  accompani- 
ment, we  probably  would  not  have  this  problem  to  solve ;  but  the  problem  i.s 
before  us,  and  the  solution  we  must  and  will  find. 

Big  business,  as  I  have  said,  has  come  to  stay,  and  must  stay.     It  is  the  most 
economical  and  practical  and  necessary  to  the  higher  development  of  s<. 
Its  benefits  we  must  retain ;  its  evils  we  must  eradicate. 

Great  wealiii  is  great  power,  and  great  power  carries  great  responsibility. 
The  right  to  carry  on  a  business  is  conferred  by  the  laws  of  society,  and  with- 
out society,  the  community,  no  business  could  endure.  Partisan  politicians, 
recognizing  that  something  is  wrong  in  our  economic  adjustment,  are  arrayed 
against  each  other  in  discussing  the  questions  presented,  and  while  they  are 
engaged  in  forensic  warfare  the  evils  grow,  and  have  brought  the  contending 
dictate  by  law  either  the  price  of  services  or  the  price  of  commodities?  Were 
war,  threatening  our  whole  fabric  of  civil  government. 

One  political  party  declares,  "  Private  monopoly  is  intolerable,"  although 
every  big  business  is  in  a  measure  a  monopoly.  Another  political  party  says, 
"  We  must  foster  big  business,  but  regulate  it."  Another  says.  "  Let  alone  big 
business  is  all  right  and  should  be  allowed  to  manage  its  own  affairs."  And 
still  another  party  says,  "Abolish  all  private  business  arid  have  the  people 
through  their  Government  run  it  all." 

Now,  while  this  warfare  is  going  on,  with  neither  party  strong  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  its  contention,  little  or  no  progress  can 
be  made  toward  a  peaceful  and  scientific  settlement  of  the  trouble. 

It  is  quite  possible,  very  probable,  almost  certain,  that  each  of  these  theories 
has  at  least  one  germ  of  truth  which  is  common  to  them  all.  If  this  is  a 
fact  and  we  can  get  each  party  to  see  it  there  is  hope  that  concessions  may 
be  made  that  will  bring  all  into  harmony,  to  the  general  felicity  of  the  whole 
country.  In  the  face  of  the  obstacles  disclosed  any  attempt  to  arbitrarily  fix 
by  law  the  price  of  either  labor  or  commodities  is  unscientific,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  is  contrary  to  natural  law.  There  is  no  power  residing 
in  national,  State,  or  municipal  government  to  supply  either  labor  or  commod- 
ities in  an  open  market  to  meet  the  demand  at  any  price  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  attempt  to  fix  prices  by  law  is  evidence  of  a  consciousness  of  the 
existence  of  an  evil  which  should  be  remedied.  Perhaps  this  is  the  one  fact 
upon  which  all  parties  are  in  perfect  agreement.  There  is  another  fact,  which 
will  be  admitted  as  soon  as  stated,  that  is  that  money  is  an  important  element 
in  every  business.  Without  money  modern  industry  would  languish  and  die. 
A  medium  of  exchange  and  measure  of  value  is  absolutely  necessary  to  civil- 
ized society  as  we  know  it.  Money  is  the  lifeblood  of  commerce,  and  as  neces- 
sary to  it  as  natural  blood  is  to  the  human  body.  Money,  however,  is  the 
invention  of  man.  It  was  invented  to  meet  a  human  necessity.  Conceding 
that  organized  society  is  the  outgrowth  of  human  evolution,  in  response  to  a 
demand  of  nature,  money  is  a  natural  necessity,  indispensable  to  man's  natural 
development.  Here  is  one  element  of  modern  industry,  therefore,  over  which 
our  Government,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  the  legal. 
if  not  the  undisputed,  right  of  control. 

In  that  charter  of  our  liberties  it  is  provided  that  "the  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof,  *  *  *  and  fix  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures."  Money  is  the  measure  of  value,  and  our 
money  system  is  as  much  a  measuring  system  as  is  our  systems  of  measuring 
length  and  weight.  It  is  not,  however,  as  scientific  and  perfect  a  system  as 
either  of  those,  for  the  reason  that  our  Government  has  only  partially  j>er- 
formed  the  duty  imposed  on  it  by  the  Constitution;  inasmuch,  as  it  has  only 
prescribed  of  what  the  unit  of  value  shall  be  composed,  but  has  left  the  value 
of  that  unit  unfixed  and  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand. 
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Money  is  the  only  thing  in  commerce  that  government  can  fix  the  value  of 
without  violating  a  natural  law,  and  this  it  can  not  do  without  providing  a 
supply  of  money  to  meet  the  demand  at  the  price  or  rate  pi-escribed,  and 
this  it.  can  do.  And  this  Congress  has  never  done.  To  say  nothing  of  other 
countries,  this  country  lias  been  struggling  along  industrially  *for  over  a  hundred 
years  with  this  unscientific  measure  of  value,  and,  if  I  am  right  in  my  analysis, 
the  principal  element  of  injustice  in  our  industrial  system  is  excessive  interest 
and  the  want  of  stability  in  the  value  of  money.  Now  money,  however  im- 
perfect, being  the  standard  measure  of  value,  its  value  is  the  standard  measure 
of  the  pri'v  of  everything  for  sale,  labor  and  commodities  alike.  How  important, 
then,  is  it  that  that  standard  be  fixed,  certain,  and  just?  The  power  to  coin 
money  is  not  restricted  to  the  coinage  of  metal  money,  but  includes  credit 
or  paper  money  as  well.  It  is  a  sovereign  function  of  government,  and  can 
not  be  delegated  to  private  persons  or  corporations  without  great  danger  to  the 
(iovernment  and  great  wrong  to  the  people.  It  is  properly  a  monopoly,  and  the 
Government  is  the  only  disinterested  power  who  can  and  will  administer 
it  with  entire  impartiality  to  all;  but  from  the  very  establishment  of  our 
f'.ovornmont  it  has  shared  that  power  with  private  corporations,  organized 
for  this  special  purpose,  resulting  in  the  exploitation  of  the  people,  to  the  profit 
of  the  corporations  and  the  corresponding  distress  of  the  community.  This 
fact  has  not  been  generally  recognized  until  quite  recently;  but,  through  the 
untiring  endeavors  of  tin-  few  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  inform  themselves 
and  to  arouse  the  great  public  to  a  sense  of  the  wrong  being  perpetrated  by 
the  old  system,  sufficient  pressure  has  at  last  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
;  nmenr.  and  in  spite  of  a  most  thoroughly  organized  and  immensely  pow- 
erful opposition  of  the  special  interests  Congress,  in  December,  1913,  passed 
ihe  currency  law,  kium  n  as  the  Federal  reserve  act.  This  act  reserves  a  larger 
control  over  the  money  system  to  the  Government  than  it  had  formerly  ex- 
ercised, although  the  regulation  of  the  value  of  the  money,  which  can  only 

-ulated  through  the  supply,  is  still  committed  to  the  hanking  corpora- 
tions. One  step  of  tremendous  importance,  however,  toward  the  entire  regula- 
tion by  the  (Iovernment  of  the  value  of  the  money  was  taken  in  that  act.  Sec- 
tion 7  of  that  act  reads  in  part  as  follows:  "After  all  necessary  expenses 

Federal  reserve  bank  have  been  paid  or  provided  for  the  stockholders 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  annual  dividend  of  6  per  cent  on  the  paid-in 
capital  stock,  which  dividend  shall  be  cumulative.  After  the  aforesaid  divi- 
dend claims  have  been  fully  met  all  the  net  earnings  shall  be  paid  to  the 
''nited  Slates  as  a  franchise  lax,  except  ihat  one-half  of  sn<-h  net  earnings 
shall  be  paid  into  a  surplus  fund  until  it  shall  amount  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
paid-in  capital  stock  of  such  bank."  Therein  is  the  key  to  our  economic  prob- 
lem ;  for  therein  is  asserted  the  right  of  Government  to  fix  the  maximum 
profit  of  at  least  one  class  of  business.  The  same  act  empowers  the  Federal 
rve  F.oard,  which  it  creates,  to  prescribe  the  rate  of  interest  which  the 
Federal  res,  rve  banks  may  charge  each  other  for  their  accommodations.  We 
have  only  to  carry  this  principle  of  control  into  every  other  class  of  business 
which  is  of  interest  to  the  public  and  apply  it  justly — to  restore  to  the  ri: 
of  the  people  the  opportunities  rightfully  belonging  to  them  for  the  full  e'n- 
joyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  of  which  they  have  so 
long  been  ruthlessly  despoiled. 

There  is  another  method,  however,  which  I  have  long  advocated  and  shall 
continue  to  urge  because  more  just  and  scientific,  which  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment prescribe  a  just  rate  of  interest  and  maintain  it  by  loans  direct  to  the 
j.'.-ople  on  good  security  at  that  rate  sulficient  to  meet  the  demand  not  ni"t 
8  banks,  which  would  break  the  banking  monopoly,  still  the  most  gigantic 
monopoly  on  earth.  I  have  searched  diligently  but  in  vain  for  the  authority 
which  has  assumed  that  6  per  centum,  or  any  other  rate,  per  year  should  be 
the  standard  rate  of  interest  or  profit.  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  the  law  of  custom  only  and  was  introduced  and  is  maintained, 
similarly  as  our  fashions  are  introduced  and  maintained,  by  the  parties  most 
interested — in  the  latter  case  the  customers,  in  the  former  the  money  lenders. 

r  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  there  is  not  and  never  has  been  a 
legal  and  scientifically  fixed  value  to  money  nor  any  fixed  value  for  any  length 
c  :'  iime. 

In  this  enlightened  age  it  should  not  be  necessary  that  we  be  reminded  that 
the  value  of  a  thing  is  its  use,  or  that  interest  is  the  price  paid  for  the  use 
of  money.  As  the  interest  or  the  price  for  the  use  of  money  fluctuates,  other 
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things  being  equal,  the  price  of  everything  else  fluctuates  in  the  opposite 
direction,  for  the  reason  that  money,  being  the  measure  or'  value,  the  value  of 
everything  else  for  stile  is  compared  with  the  value  of  money.  No\v,  in  view 
of  these  facts,  and  as  money  is  the  only  factor  in  the  industries  the  supply  of 
which  is  in  the  power  of  Government  to  control,  and  that  power  of  Govern- 
ment being  unlimited,  it  is  obviously  the  plain  and  imperative  duty  of  the 
Government  to  exercise  that  power  to  its  fullest  extent  compatible  with  jus- 
tice. The  one  remaining  vexed  question  then  is,  What  is  a  just  rate  of  interest? 
Establish  that,  and  rents  and  profits  will  follow  it,  for  they  are  synonymous  in 
essence,  all  being  the  price  paid  for  tlie  use  of  things  comprehended  in  the 
word  "capital."  If,  then,  labor  is  only  required  to  pay  what  is  just  for  the 
use  of  capital,  they  being  the  only  parties  to  be  considered  in  the  division  of 
the  gains  resulting  from  their  cooperation  in  any  industry,  the  share  of  the 
increase  remaining  must  belong  to  labor  and  be  necessarily  as  just, 

Ethics,  it  seems,  should  play  an  active  part  in  determining  the  rate  of  in- 
terest to  be  fixed  by  Government.  The  question  involves  the  rights  of  man  as 
against  the  rights  of  property,  or  vice  versa.  Property  alone  has  no  rights. 
Property  rights,  as  they  are  called,  are  simply  the  right  of  persons  to  acquire, 
hold,  and  dispose  of  things.  As  necessary  as  these  rights  are  to  orderly  so- 
ciety and  human  progress,  even  they  are  disputed  by  some. 

As  we  are  discussing  present  conditions,  principally,  we  can  say  that  in 
every  business  where  the  capital  is  owned  by  one  party  and  the  labor  power 
by  another  the  laborer  pays  for  the  use  of  the  capital  for  his  benefit,  or  the 
capitalist  pays  for  the  use  of  the  labor  power  for  his  benefit.  Whichever 
power  is  the  stonger,  other  things  being  equal,  can  and  does  fix  the  price  of 
both ;  and,  with  human  nature  and  human  avarice  unrestrained,  it  is  a  matter 
of  course  that  injustice  will  be  done  to  the  weaker  party,  whence  comes  the 
never-ceasing  cry  for  justice. 

Now,  since  nature  has  not  provided  us  with  a  money  system  but  has  left  us 
to  devise  one  for  ourselves,  a  duty  which  we  have  long  since  entered  upon 
and  performed  with  some  degree  of  success,  and  since  our  invention  shows 
defects  and  does  not  answer  its  purpose  perfectly,  let  us  treat  it  as  we  do  any 
other  useful  but  imperfect  invention — improve  it  by  discarding  the  useless  or 
badly  working  part  and  replace  with  that  which  is  better.  The  Federal  reserve 
act  just  mentioned  appears  to  be  the  best  yet  devised  framework  for  a  money 
system,  taken  as  it  is  in  company  with  the  coinage  of  metal  money  already  in 
vogue,  although  it  still  retains  the,  to  me,  objectionable  feature  of  a  partner- 
ship between  the  Government  and  private  money  lenders  in  this,  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  Government,  with  the  exercise  of  the  greater  share 
of  power  still  in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  One  more  step  in  the  right  direction 
would  do  much  in  avoidance  of  the  evil  of  this  partnership.  In  preparation 
for  this  step,  the  Government  must,  through  a  commission,  if  necessary,  ascer- 
tain what  is  a  just  rate  of  interest.  In  hope  of  expediting  the  inquiry,  I  ven- 
ture the  suggestion  that  such  rate  wall  be  lowest  at  which  capitalists  will  lend 
their  money  or  employ  it  in  the  industries,  rather  than  to  consume  it,  let  it  lie 
idle,  or,  if  in  the  form  of  machinery,  leave  it  to  rust  and  decay  from  nomise. 
The  first  application  of  the  new  rate  should  be  made  to  the  7.000  or  more 
national  banks,  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  Federal  reserve  act.  This 
would  be  done  by  amending  that  act,  by  providing  that  not  only  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  but  also  the  national  banks  be  allowed  to  earn  the  just  rate  per 
annum,  and  that  all  excess  or  surplus  shall  belong  to  the  Government  as  a 
franchise  tax.  The  motive  for  the  banks  to  earn  an  excess  over  the  prescribed 
rate  would  thus  be  eliminated,  and  the  injustice  of  high  interest  would  cease. 
This  done,  every  other  business  of  a  public  nature  in  which  the  public  is  imme- 
diately concerned  should  be  brought  under  the  same  rule.  This  would  in  like 
manner  remove  the  motive  for  oppressively  low  wages  and  extortionate  prices 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  only  method  for  capitalists  of  increasing  their 
incomes  would  then  be  by  increasing  the  volume  of  their  business,  which  would 
increase  their  demand  for  laborers  and  put  employers  into  competition  with 
each  other  for  the  services  of  labor,  instead  of  laborers  competing  with  each 
other  for  the  blessed  privilege  of  working  for  a  living,  as  n<>\v.  and,  with  a 
given  supply,  correspondingly  increase  wages.  With  a  just  standard  of  value 
and  with  such  regulation  in  vogue,  the  demand  of  labor  for  justice  will  have 
been  answered  and  industrial  peace  established,  as  has  not  been  known  since 
money  was  invented  or  since  one  man  first  sold  his  labor  power  to  another. 
With  the  stimulus  which  would  be  imparted  to  all  business  by  this  reform, 
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t!ic  expedient  of  a  minimum  wage  will,  with  many  others  equally  unscientific, 
bo  abandoned  as  crude  and  uncalled  for.  and  the  problem  of  the  unemployed 
will  have  been  sol  veil. 

Respectfully  submitted   to  the  Federal  Industrial  Relations  Commission. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

A.  H.  Low. 
Los  AXCKLE.S.  P.M...  Frjrfonlirr  ]•'. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  I.  MeCLTJRE. 

The  following  statement  was  submitted  in  writing  by  Mr.  F.  L.  McOluro  : 
A    FIXKD  AND  FXCIIANCI:  \i:i  K  MOXKY   STAXi>AKi>  or   YAi.VK. 

All  authorities  agree  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  attaining  a  fixed  and  un- 
changeable standard  of  value,  for  the  same  reason  that  perpetual  motion  is 
impossible.  All  commodities  fluctuate  in  value  with  changes  in  supply  and  de- 
mand, therefore  there  is  nothing  that  is  possible  to  use  for  a.  standard  that 
Mould  remain  fixed  ami  unchangeable  in  value. 

That  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  regulates  all  values  is  a  truism  uni- 
versally accepted.  The  air  we  breathe  has  no  value  because  it  is  supera- 
bundant. You  would  not  buy  air  from  anyone,  nor  can  you  sell  it  to  anyone 
else,  because  the  atmosphere  surrounds  everyone  and  we  merely  have  to  breathe 
to  supply  our  lungs  with  oxygen.  T.ul  if  you  were  confined  in  n  cabinet  and 
were  gapping  for  breath  you  would  give  all  ihe  wealth  in  the  world  for  enough 
air  to  breathe.  Supply  and  demand  makes  the  price  or  value  of  air  the  same 
ns  all  olher  vilues.  If  yon  were  perishing  on  a  desert,  though  you  owned  a 
mountain  of  gold,  you  would  give  it  all  for  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  drink  of  water. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  intrinsic  value  —  the  thing  popularly  believed 
to  1>»  innate  in  gold  coin—  -and  that  delusion  is  what  gives  financiers  their  in- 
vincible power  to  rule  the  world. 

All  economists  admit  that  if  equilibrium  could  be  maintained  between  the 
supply  and  demand  for  money  there  would  be  no  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the 
•dollar  ;  but  further  consideration  of  the  question  is  dismissed  and  tabooed,  be- 
<aiise  anything  that  is  superabundant  has  no  value,  and  value  begins  only 
when  fluctuation  in  supply  and  demand  occurs. 

nition  of  what  "value"'  and  "supply  and  demand"  mean  is  prerequisite 
i'or  anyone  to  comprehend  the  significance  of  the  money  system  about  to  be 
described.  T  believe  the  self-evident  truth  of  the  inevitable  effect  produced 
under  the  predicaments  described  make  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  plain, 
and  prove  the  quantity  theory  of  money.  The  definition  of  value  makes  its 
i!ic-:ming  equally  plain  and  unmistakable:  "Value  is  created  by  human  neces- 
sities and  ,  nd  fluctuates  with  the  intensity  of  —  and  the  difficulty  in  sat- 

;-'g—  human  necessities  and  desires." 

The  de-tails  of  a  scientific  money  system,  in  brief,  may  be  described  as  fol- 

The   United   States   (Jovornment   will   adopt   a   complete  credit   financial 

system,  capiialixing  the  entire  wealth  of  the  Nation  as  a  total  available  money 

.    by    demonetixing   gold,    and    adopting  the   Nation's   time   notes   as   the 

'fandard  of  value  and  the  sole  legal  tender  at  their  face  value  for  the  payment 

of  ;>11  debts  public  and  private:  and  maintain  equilibrium  between  the  supply 

.-•iid  demand  for  money  by  issuing  bonds  to  equal  each  money  issue  of  notes. 

i>;si>n'-so  the  notes,  and  deposit  the  bonds  in  depositories  throughout  the  coun- 

try.   making  notes  interchangeable  for  bonds,  or  bonds  for  notes,   on   demand 

without  cost.     Depositaries  will  detach  the  interest  coupon  for  the  current  half 

I'rom  the  bonds  exchanged  for  notes.    Bonds  presented  for  notes  must  have 

•<li   miniatured  coupons  attached.     The  Treasury  will  issue  paper  money    (and 

bonds  to  equal  same)  on  the  date  of  the  change  from  gold  coin  to  paper  money 

as  the  standard  of  value,  as  follows:   (1)  To  pay  all  outstanding  obligations  of 

ihe  Fnifod  States  of  every  kind,  including  bonds,  notes,  and  outstanding  budgets, 

(2)   to  redeem  all  coins  issued  by  the  United  States  mint  if  presented  writhin 

a  certain  time  limit,  (3)  to  pay  all  outstanding  obligations  of  States,  municipali- 

couuties,  and  all  subdivisions  of  government,  on  application  for  a  money 

issue  and  complying  with  Treasury  regulations,    (4)   to  pay  all  future  budgets 

of  (1ongress.   State,   municipalities,  etc. 

Money  supply  will  be  as  superabundant  as  air.  and  all  doubt  or  question  of 
money  supply  or  value  will  coincide  with  common  consciousness  and  belief  in 
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all  other  standards  that  are  fixed  and  unchangeable — the  pound  weight,  gravi- 
tation, circulation.  respiration,  etc. 

Every  dollar  issued  will  he  a  time  note  of  the  Nation  payable  at  maturity 
v.ithont  interest.  Taxes  will  be  levied  and  the  money  collected  from  t!i" 
people,  to  meet  the  payment  of  the.  principal  and  interest  on  the  bonds.  The 
interest  on  bonds  remaining  in  depositories  will  he  credited  to  interest-received 
fund  of  the  Treasury.  Exact  bookkeeping  records  will  be  kept  with  each  nole 
and  bond,  equal  to  bank  records  of  bills  payable  and  bills  receivable. 

United  Stales  banks  of  deposit  and  exchange  will  be  opened  in  every  com- 
munity requiring  banking  facilities.  All  deposits  will  be  kept  on  hand  either  in 
legal-tender  notes  or  United  States  bonds — the  bank  reserve  will  always  re- 
main at  100  per  cent  of  the  total  deposits.  There  will  be  no  risk  from  loans 
nor  any  necessity  for  expensive  financial  experts,  as  Government  bank  oilicials 
will  have  no  other  duties  to  perform  but  to  receive  deposits,  pay  checks,  and 
issue  exchange. 

The  penalty  of  treason  will  be  fixed  for  the  crime  of  issuing  or  passing  any 
coin,  note,  check,  or  anything  else  in  payment  for  money,  except  legal-tender 
notes,  or  checks  drawn  on  a  deposit  in  a  United  States  hank.  Banking  will  be 
monopolized  by  the  United  States  the  same  as  the  post  ofhee,  and  all  the  profit 
of  banking  will  be  the  revenue  of  the  State,  including  interest  on  deposits,  un- 
claimed depostis,  checks  lost  or  destroyed,  notes,  and  bonds  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, etc. 

Borrowers  will  never  fail  to  find  unlimited  capital  seeking  loans  at  the 
current  rate  of  interest,  which  will  be  in  the  hands  of  all  men  who  have  accu- 
mulated wealth  and  hold  the  superabundant  supply  of  bonds  in  circulation. 
The  supply  of  bonds  can  not  diminish  by  use,  but  must  remain  a  constant  total 
in  circulation,  either  in  bonds  or  money. 

Banker  and  usurer  will  become  obsolete  words  in  our  vocabulary  after  sci- 
entific money  has  extinguished  them  completely  from  existence,  the  same  as 
brigand  and  murderer  will  become  obsolete  words  after  the  human  species  has 
reached  the  maturity  period  of  development  and  all  normal  individuals  are 
perfect  types  of  manhood  with  no  disposition  to  do  wrong. 

Scientific  money  will  be  a  greater  boon  to  mankind  than  all  other  discoveries 
since  civilization  began,  not  excepting  fire,  speech,  writing,  printing,  an,  science, 
and  religion,  for  notwithstanding  all  these  the  disparity  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth  between  labor  and  capital  increases  with  every  invention  and  discovery 
that  reduces  labor  in  the  production  of  wealth.  It  will  make  credit  and  pros- 
perity as  constant  as  gravity,  and  will  release  all  men  from  the  peril  of  depre- 
ciation and  possible  bankruptcy,  which  threatens  every  business  and  all  em- 
ployment whenever  a  panic  occurs. 

Civilization  has  multiplied  the  efficiency  of  labor  by  the  thousandfold,  but 
the  defect  in  the  money  standard  gives  financiers  a  subtle  and  invincible  power 
to  limit  the  wages  of  labor,  which  has  concentrated  wealth  in  The  hands  of  the 
few,  while  the  laborers  who  produce  all  wealth  are  doomed  to  inevitable  poverty 
jind  degradation. 

No  prosperity  is  possible  with  stringency  in  money  supply,  no  matter  ho\v 
abundant  the  crops  or  the  amount  of  wealth  accumulated.  The  following 
truism  depicts  the  supreme  potency  of  money  in  producing  prosperity:  Any 
virile  population  inhabiting  barren  rocks,  in  the  most  inhospitable  part  of  the 
world,  if  they  had  unlimited  money  supply,  would  be  the  most  prosperous  people 
in  the  world,  supplied  with  everything  the  world  produced,  brought  to  their 
doors,  in  competition  for  their  trade,  by  all  other  nations.  Genoa,  Florence,  and 
England  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  although  their  prosperity  was 
limited  by  money  manipulation  and  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
few,  which  has  caused  the  decadence  of  every  nation  in  the  past,  and  is  certain 
to  destroy  all  nations  that  do  not  remedy  the  fatal  defect  in  the  money  standard. 

The  balance  of  trade  must  be  paid  in  the  money  of  the  credit  country,  which 
the  debtor  country  must  buy  with  any  wealth  it  has  to  offer  that  costs  the 
least.  Financiers  can  create  a  panic  in  any  country  by  exporting  gold,  and 
gold  fluctuates  in  value  correspondingly  the  world  over. 

Scientific  money  \vill  release  the  total  gold  supply  in  the  United  States  and 
make  it  available  to  pay  foreign  balances  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
money  supply  in  this  country.  The  United  States  could  cheapen  foreign  prices, 
for  the  benefit  of  home  consumption,  by  locking  up  the  gold  in  this  country, 
and  when  balances  were  favorable  and  high  prices  were  desired  for  our  exports 
large  deposits  of  our  gold  could  be  made  in  the  banks  of  foreign  countries,  to 
cheapen  money  and  raise  prices — that  is,  supposing  that  our  business  efhics 
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continue  to  be  dishonest — and  no  one  can  deny  that  universal  selfishness  and 
competition  compel  everyone  to  be  dishonest  or  suffer  the  inevitable  penalty 
of.  poverty. 

The  standard  gold  dollar  contains  25.8  grains,  0.9  fine,  and  the  value  of  the 
dollar  is  regulated  by  the  supply  and  demand  for  money.  On  th*>  day  of  the 
change  to  scientific  money  the  dollar  will  have  a  certain  fixed  value  that  can  be 
slated  and  recognized,  by  making  a  list  of  prices  of  all  leading  commodities; 
and  if  scientific  money  maintains  equilibrium  between  the  supply  and  demand 
for  money  thereafter,  the  dollar  will  remain  a  fixed  and  unchangeable  standard 
of  value.  Gold  will  thereafter  be  sold  by  the  ounce  and  priced  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  same  as  silver  and  other  metals,  and  the  demand  for  gold  in  the  arts 
will  greatly  increase  under  perpetual  prosperity.  Only  a  small  per  cent  of  the 
people  can  gratify  their  taste  for  gold  in  ornamentation  and  decoration,  but 
when  everyone  has  wealth,  the  increased  demand  will  increase  the  price  of 
gold  by  the  thousandfold,  and  it  will  not  injure  anyone  but  those  who  foolishly 
invest  in  gold  beyond  their  means. 

•!ian:re  rates  to  all  points  in  the  world  will  be  fixed  at  par  permanently  in 
I  'nlted  Slates  banks.     It  does  not  cost  the  Government  any  more  :<  ntitie 

money  in  one  place  than  in  another,  and  therefore  all  charges  for  exchange  will 
!>•'  abolished.  Usury  will  also  be  abolished  by  the  natural  law  of  atrophy. 
The  superabundant  supply  of  bonds  in  circulation,  bearing  the  lowest  rate  of 
interest,  will  create  an  unlimited  demand  for  the  current  rate  of  interest;  and 
all  borrowers  with  security  to  offer  can  select  from  the  multitude  of  bond- 
holders the  one  he  may  choose  to  favor  with  the  current  rate  of  interest,  when 
usury  will  be  relegated  to  historical  reminiscence. 

Sound  credit  rests  on  ability  to  pay,  and  when  money  is  placed  in  reach  of 
lill  who  have  wealth  to  exchange,  beyond  the  possibility  of  anyone  to  place 
money  out  of  reach,  nothing  can  disturb  credit,  and  prosperity  will  be  per- 
petual, because  all  wealth  is  produced  by  labor,  and  the  demand  for  wealth  is 
unlimited,  while  the  supply  of  labor  is  limited  to  the  population.  The.  law  of 
supply  ami  demand  (no  longer  manipulated  by  financiers  to  limit  the  wages  of 
labor)  will  release  all  laborers  from  the  si  rain  and  menace  of  idleness  and 
poverty  to  certain  employment,  and  the  waures  of  labor  will  be  the  product  of 
labor.  It  will  stimulate  industry  and  produce  such  a  superabundance  of 
wealth  that  poverty  will  be  as  ridiculous  and  preposterous  as  nakedness,  and 
sustenance  will  be  in  reach  of  all  with  less  exertion  than  oxygen. 

1  will  close  with  Bacon's  apotheosis  of  truth: 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  upon  the  shore  and  to  see  ships  tossed  upon  the 
sea:  a  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  of  a  castle  and  to  see  a  battle  and  the 
adventures  thereof  below:  but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing  upon 
the  vantage  ground  of  truth  (a  hill  not  to  be  commanded  and  where  the  air  in 
always  clear  and  serene)  and  to  see  the  errors  and  wanderings  and  mists  and 
tempests  in  the  vale  below;  so  always  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity  and  not 
with  swelling  or  pride.  Certainly  it  is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a  man's  mind 
move  in  charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth." 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MK.  P.  J.  McDONALD. 

I'.MTK!)  STATKS  COMMISSION  o.\  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS: 

As  we  understand  the  purpose  of  this  honorable  commission  is  to  investigate 
the  wages,  working  hours,  and  general  conditions  of  labor,  I  will  therefore  try 
to  confine  myself  to  these  subjects  relating  to  my  employees  only  from  personal 
knowledge  of  these  conditions. 

I  bought  out  the  old  Los  Angeles  Planing  Mill  on  San  Pedro  Street  in  1901,  at 
the  time  known  as  a  union  shop.  We  made  no  changes  for  some  time,  prefer- 
ring to  let  things  run  along  as  they  were  until  I  got  better  acquainted  with 
actual  conditions.  Within  one  year,  however,  I  was  convinced  that  some 
changes  were  necessary  and  accordingly  made  them.  This  brought  about  a 
strike  and  shutdown  for  some  time.  When  we  opened  again  many  of  our  old 
employees  returned  and  several  we  did  not  want  owing  to  their  disposition  to 
be  disturbers  and  breeders  of  trouble  among  the  men. 

We  ran  along  about  a  year  when  a  committee  waited  on  me  one  morning 
and  presented  their  grievances,  which  were  that  two  men  in  the  shop  refused 
to  join  their  union  and  must  be  discharged;  that  after  that  date  they  would  run 
but  eight  hours  per  day;  that  a  boy  about  17  years  old  (a  son  of  one  of  my  old. 
employees),  who  was  running  a  band  saw,  should  give  way  to  a  man.  They 
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also  informed  me  that  my  shop  was  thoroughly  unionized  and  that  I  would  have1 
to  comply  with  the  union  rules,  which  were  that  these  two  employers  were  to 
be  discharged  and  that  this  young  man  working  on  the  hand  saw  should  give 
v\-;>.y  to  a  man;  that  my  shop  should  run  eight  hours;  and  that  I  should  recog- 
nize a  shop  steward  on  the  premises.  All  of  which  1  refused  to  do,  with  the 
result,  another  strike,  all  hands  but  the  two  nonunion  men  and  my  engineer 
walking  out. 

We  remained  shut  down  for  about  two  weeks.  When  I  started  again  I  gave 
preference  to  the  old  employees  with  few  exceptions,  with  the  understanding 
ihat  hereafter  I  would  not  recognize  a  union  shop,  but  that  I  would  not  dis- 
criminate against  union  men. 

Shortly  after  this  an  organization  of  mill  owners  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  employment  to  the  mill  employees  regardless  of  their 
affiliations.  We  also  furnished  them  a  large  reading  and  club  room,  where 
they  could  pass  the  time  when  not  employed,  and  same  is  still  maintained,  this 
organization  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  hours  of  work,  wages  paid, 
or  shop  conditions,  its  only  purpose  being  a  free  labor  bureau  to  promote 
harmony  among  the  men  and  a  better  feeling  between  employers  and  the  men, 
Jill  of  which  I  feel  it  has  accomplished. 

About  this  time  the  mill  owners'  association  recommended  to  its  members 
an  eight-hour  day.  Several  of  us  tried  it  out;  some  for  a  short  period,  others 
for  some  time.  I  continued  this  policy  for  18  months  and  was  the  last  to 
return  to  the  nine-hour.  We  found  it  not  a  paying  proposition,  as  we  consider 
r.n  eight-hour  day  not  profitable  where  machinery  is  concerned.  We  had  at 
that  time  26  employees,  many  of  whom  we  still  have  on  our  pay  roll,  and  we 
have  had,  until  very  recently,  as  high  as  175  men  employed. 

We  do  not  discriminate  against  union  men,  nor  never  did,  except  that  we  will 
not  hire  a  union  foreman,  for  a  union  foreman  means  a  union  crew  and  closed 
to  outsiders.  We  find  that  a  mixed  crew  of  men  get  along  much  better,  attend 
more  strictly  to  their  business,  and  are  not  annoyed  by  the  walking  delegate 
or  shop  steward ;  that  they  are  closer  to  the  foreman,  superintendent,  and  the 
general  management,  and  thereby  give  better  results. 

We  have  many  union  men  in  our  employ,  and  they  are  some  of  our  oldest  and 
most  trustworthy  men.  We  treat  our  men  humanely,  adopt  all  the  latest  safety 
devices,  and  keep  the  shop  in  a  sanitary  condition,  all  of  which  is  a  paying 
investment  and  good  policy  for  any  employer  of  labor,  and  we  have  had  no 
trouble  for  many  years. 

We.  run  nine  hours  per  day,  six  days  per  week,  and  have  not  lost  any  time 
during  the  past  10  years.  At  the  present  time  have  70  employees,  wages  $2.25 
to  $5  per  day ;  in  the  office  we  pay  $75  to  $250  per  month.  Our  average  pay 
per  day  of  nine  hours  is  $3.25. 

We  are  strong  advocates  of  the  open-shop  policy  for  many  reasons:  First, 
because  the  foreman,  superintendent,  and  management  in  general  are  in  much 
closer  touch  with  each  individual.  Secondly,  that  there  are  no  disturbances  in 
the  shop  and  no  strikes,  therefore  steady  work  for  the  men.  Thirdly,  that  the 
pride  of  the  American  workingman  is  such  that  he  would  much  prefer  to  deal 
with  the  superintendent  or  management  than  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  shop 
steward  or  walking  delegate. 

Because  of  this  the  men  are  better  contented  and  show  it  in  the  output  of 
every  day's  work.  That  the  sentiment  of  this  community  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  it.  That  the  spirit  of  the  American  citizen  is  at  all  times  for  inde- 
pendence and  against  anything  that  tends  to  curtail  that  spirit,  and  that  be- 
cause of  these  conditions,  general  prosperity  and  contentment  among  the  wage 
earners. 

From  an  actual  canvas  of  my  shop  nearly  65  per  cent  of  the  employees  either 
own  their  own  homes  or  are  paying  for  them.  If  this  is  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
number  of  wage  earners  owning  their  own  homes  in  this  city,  then  the  effect 
can  not  but  be  felt  for  good,  because  it  makes  for  a  higher  class  of  citizenship^ 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  city  government,  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  all  civic  affairs  and  can  be  relied  on  to  decide  weighty  questions  to 
the  best  interest  of  its  citizens — all  of  which  has  been  proven  here  when  oc- 
casion required.  It  is  our  desire  to  have  these  conditions  continue  here  and 
expand  to  o'her  communities  less  favored. 
,  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

LOS    A.XfiKLKS    Pl.AXIXO    Ml  1. 1.    Co. 

P.  J.  Mc'DoxAi.D.  Pr<'Hi(l('nt. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CLARENCE  LYMAN  PARKER. 

Los  ANGELES,  CAL.,  September  11',  101-']. 
To  Voters: 

I  would  recommend  that  you  promptly  investigate  our  registration  and  pri- 
mary-election laws,  which  1  claim  are  unreasonable,  unproiitable  to  the  people, 
and  that  they  strongly  tend  to  retard  industrial  progress.  Oil  account  of  not 
being  able,  in  many  instances,  to  choose  representatives  because  of  the  present 
system  of  registering  and  of  voting  at  the  elections,  this  system  is  plainly 
wrong  and  irrational,  compelling  the  voter  to  name  his  politics,  while,  wher- 
ever the  Australian  ballot  is  adopted  by  law,  as  in  the  State  of  California, 
he  has  right  to  the  secret  ballot.  This  right  he  does  not  now  have,  practically, 
except  he  write  in  the  ballot  his  choice — which  is  largely  impracticable. 

The  method  now  prevailing  handicaps  the  voter.  If  he  stands  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  industries  and  is  an  employee  of  a  firm,  company,  or  cor- 
poration opposed  to  change  in  the  present  crafty  method,  such  a  body,  having 
access  to  the  books  of  registration,  might  let  voters  politically  opposed  to 
themselves  out  of  their  job,  and  possibly  put  them  on  the  black  list,  making 
it  well-nigh  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  employment. 

To  avoid  all  this,  many  voters  feel  compelled — quite  contrary  to  their  own 
inclination — to  regi>lcr  alliliation  falsely,  though  under  oath,  to  the  party  ap- 
proved by  their  employers.  Furthermore,  naming,  when  registering,  their  pre- 
tended political  affiliation,  prevents  them  from  voting  any  other  ticket  at  the 
primary.  Thus  they  lose  their  nominating  power  for  their  own  representatives. 
At  the  general  ;•!<-,•[ ion.  however,  their  vole  will  be  cast  for  the  party  of  their 
own  choice — it'  nominated.  The  present  method  thus  trains  citizens  to  false 
swearing,  yet  largely  defeats  their  nominating  power.  Also,  while  the  false 
naming,  when  registering,  of  their  political  affiliations  prevents  them  from 
voting  their  own  ticket  at  the  primary,  the  true  naming  makes  it  easy  for 
politicians  to  figure  from  these  registrations  the  probable  primary  vote,  thus 
affording  advantages  \»  i'-r  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  industrial  class  voter. 

Further,  1  would  suggest  that  each  public  election  day  be  made  a  strict  legal 
holiday,  because  some  \oters  are  afraid,  wisely,  of  losing  their  job  if  they  take 
two  hours  or  thereabouts  off  of  their  day's  work.  In  this  way  they  lose  in- 
terest in  (lie  elections;  this  results  in  not  attending  to  the  duty  of  intelligently 
voting,  and  thereby  not  naming  representatives  to  look  after  their  interests  and 
j.ua»-d  i  heir  rights. 

We  all  know  the  significance  and  intent  of  the  Australian  ballot;  and  we  of 
the  industrial  ranks  strenuously  object  to  its  defeat  in  practical  politics.  We 
hope  those  who  are  able  will  see  to  it  that  the  Australian  ballot  is  carried  out 
to  its  true  intent;  that  is  to  say:  Do  away  with  registering  our  political  affilia- 
tions; adopt  the  system  of  one  ballot  to  accommodate  all  parties.  I  suggest 
that  this  one  ballot  be  made  to  fold  once,  leaving  one  side  blank,  so  requiring 
less  work  for  the  election  boards.  ]e^  paper,  and  being  less  cumbersome.  The 
::tvd  si/.e  is  in  practice  already  varied  from. 

Another  matter,  the  election  boards.  Last  primary  election  I  was  a  clerk. 
There  was  one  lady  clerk  and  two  quite  elderly  men  on  my  board.  One  of  the 
latter  declared:  "  1  would  not  care  to  again  put  in  continuously  as  many  hours 
(30)  for  $25."  There  were  many  boards  at  work  much  longer  than  ours.  We 
had  six  different  tickets— six  times  the  signatures  to  sign  required  by  the  one- 
ballot  system  and  much  more  expense  to  the  city,  amounting  to  thousands  of 
dollars  worse  than  uselessly  spent  and  imposed  upon  the  already  overburdened 
and  complaining  taxpayers. 

CLARENCE  LYMAN  PARKER, 
401  Xorlh  L'n  nuint  Arena?,  Lox  Anyclcs,  Cal. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A.  M.  SCANLAN. 

Los  ANGELES,  September  12,  19I.'/. 
UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

GKNTLEMLN:  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  the 
<lass  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  which  is  numerically  stronger  than  any 
other  class  in  this  country.  I  refer  to  the  floating  population — the  men  who 
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build  the  country's  railroads  and  aqueducts,  its  power  plants  and  pipe  lines. 
You  will  find  us  in  the  lumber  woods  and  on  ranches—  in  fact,  anywhere  where 
there  is  demand  or  might  possibly  be  demand  for  surplus  labor.  As  we  lack 
organization,  our  condition  is  the  most  miserable  of  all  the  working  class.  You 
will  find  that  many  in  our  ranks  are  above  the  average  in  intelligence  and  edu- 
cation, our  misfortune  being  due  generally  to  the  fact  that  we  lacked  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  a  trade  or  specialize  on  some  subject. 

You  will  also  discover  the  reason  for  at  least  some  of  the  discontent  ami 
unrest  permeating  our  ranks.  When  men,  after  working  from  7  a.  m.  until 
9  p.  m.  thrashing  in  a  bean  Held  are  refused  permission  to  sleep  in  a  burn  but 
are  compelled  to  lie  in  the  open,  exposed  to  heavy  dew,  with  probably  the 
lightest  covering,  they  can't  be  expected  to  be  very  amiable.  Or  if  one  has 
worked  two  or  three  months  in  some  railroad  camp,  sleeping  perhaps  on  tin- 
second  floor  of  a  two  or  three  story  bunk  in  company  with  a  lot  of  Mexicans. 
debarred  during  that  time  from  even  the  sight  of  a  woman,  one  can't  expect 
to  be  very  conventional.  When  one  carries  his  bed  on  his  back,  over  country 
roads  and  through  towns,  is  looked  at  askance,  perhaps  sneered  at  as  ;>. 
tramp,  do  you  wonder  at  one  becoming  radical?  When  a  native  of  this  country, 
who  perhaps  has  had  a  father  or  brother  die  for  his  country,  upon  asking  for 
work  is  laughed  at  and  told  to  change  his  color,  as  there  are  none  but  Mexicans 
employed,  would  you  expect  him  to  be  patriotic? 

It  is  said  that  revolutions  start  from  the  bottom  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  there  are  many  embryo  revolutionists  in  the  lower  rank  of  labor;  and  it 
will  be  only  by  removing  causes  as  indicated  above,  besides  many  others,  which 
can  be  easily  discovered  by  your  body,  that  radicalism  will  be  eliminated. 
Respectfully, 

A.  M.  SCANJAV. 
332  East  Second  Strcrt. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  DRITSIE  E.  STEELE. 

Mr.  WALSH  :  The  testimony  of  employers  yesterday  was  in  favor  of  the  work- 
man's compensation  act.  I  happen  to  know  a  case  tried  out  in  court  recently— 
the  man  injured  for  life,  yet,  through  the  process  of  court  proceedings  which 
seemed  brutal  and  autocratic,  the  man  got  nothing.  The  man's  witnesses  were 
swept  aside  by  defense  lawyer  —  "  Look  at  these  cattle;  what  are  they?  "  (Some 
such  remark,  which  I  can  not  quote  positively.)  Not  one  was  allowed  to  be 
heard;  the  wife  and  wife's  mother  were  not  allowed  to  tell  their  story;  the 
judge  sustained  the  defense  every  time;  the  foreman  went  back  on  what  he 
had  told  the  wife  and  mother,  presumably  to  hold  his  job.  They  had  a  certain 
hospital  where  nil  their  accidents  were  treated  ;  the  signing  of  a  paper  by  the 
man  when  he  was  not  in  his  right  mind,  and  which  his  wife  asked  him  not  to 
sign  —  the  agent  told  them  that  it  was  only  to  secure  hospital  services  ;it  the 
hospital  free  to  the  man,  so  he  signed  it.  It.  was  held  aloft  in  court,  and  the 
judge  sustained  them.  This  is  about  the  history  of  court  proceedings  in  Los 
Angeles.  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  I  am  urging  that  they 
try  it  again,  having  learned  a  little  about  courts  in  Los  Angeles.  I  wish  you 
might  have  time  to  question  them  as  to  testimony  of  actual  working'  facts. 

Mrs.  DIM;  si  K  E.  STEELE, 

Mt  Hyperion  Avenue. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  H.   STUART.1 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    THE    IMPROVEMENT    OF    ECONOMIC,    POLITICAL,    AND    SOCIAL 

CONDITIONS. 

1.  Strict  public  regulation  of  all  public  utilities  in  regard  to  service,  rates, 
wages,  and  capitalization;  profits  on  operation  to  be  restricted  to  reasonable 
returns  on  actual  capital  invested,  with  ultimate  public  ownership  in  view. 

2.  Large  industry  to  be  under  strict    governmental   regulation,   efficiency  of 
labor,   of   administration,    and   in   improvements    in  machinery   and    technique 
tending   toward    the   conservation   of   energy    and    elimination    of    waste    to    In* 
encouraged,  with  the  view  of  increasing  wages  and  reducing  trust  of  products 
to  the  consumer.     Unfair  competition  to  be  prohibited.     Pooling  and  concen- 


1  Mr.  Stuart  also  submitted,  in  printed  form,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Scientific  Taxation 
A  Key  to  the  Solution  of  the  Labor  Problem." 
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1  rat  ion  of  capital  under  proper  rest  rict  ions  not  to  be  discouraged,  remembering 
that  the  nearer  a  business  approaches  a  monopoly  the  simpler  the  rules  for  its 
management,  the  less  business  risk,  and  the  easier  to  maintain  fair  prices  and 
reasonable  protits  on  actual  capital  invested.  If  governmental  regulation  prove 
ineffective,  then  public  ownership  and  operation,  the  only  other  alternative. 

3.  Progressive  taxation  of  incomes. 

4.  Taxation  of  the  unearned  increment  of  land  values,  commencing  at  5  per 
cent   and  increasing  in  that  ratio  yearly. 

5.  Progressive  tax  on  inheritances,  from  5  to  50  per  cent,   according  to  the 
amount  of  inheritance.     Collateral  heirs  to  pay  double  tax.     Distant  collateral 
heirs  to  lose  right  of  inheritance.     Bequests  to  direct  heirs  under  $10,000  ta 
be  exempt  from  tax. 

6.  Incomes  up  to  $1.500  and  home  sites  up  to  value  of  $3,000  to  be  exempt 
from    taxation.     Direct    taxation    to    be    encouraged.     Taxes    to    be    levied    as 
nearly    as   possible   on    unearned    or   surplus    wealth,    or    the   surplus    over    the 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  a  reasonable  and  rational  standard  of  living. 

7.  Election  of  President  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

8.  Direct  legislation  and  the  right  of  recall  of  all  public  officers,  including 
the  judiciary.      Recall   of  judicial    derisions.     Trial    by   jury    in   contempt   cases 
where  the  contempt  is  not  in  presence  of  the  court. 

!>.   Proportional  representation. 

In.  Legalising  trades-unions  with  right  of  boycott  and  picketing  under  proper 
restrictions  in  regard  to  public  rights. 

11.  A  minimum  wage. 

12.  Minimum  workday  for  men  in  all  kinds  of  factory  and  certain  other  forms 
of  industry.     Special    restrictions   in   regard   to   hours  of  labor  of  women  an. I 
children,  with  special  reference  to  the  age  of  children. 

13.  Industrial  accident  insurance  for  workmen. 

14.  Old-age  pensions,  instead  of  the  poor  farm.     Pensions  for  widows  with 
children,  instead  of  the  orphan  asylum. 

l.~i.  Free  schoolbooks  and  free  meals  where  necessary.  Compulsory  edu- 
cation. 

1G.  City,  State,  and  national   tire  and  life  insurance  at  cost  of  service. 

17.  The   merit   system  in   the   public   service.     Deductions   in   pay   from    all 
public  employees  or  ollicials  for  absence  from  work  or  service  except  for  sick- 
ness or  permitted   absence,   particularly  Members  of  Congress. 

18.  Absolute    right    of    free    speech    where    such    speech    does    not    advocate 
violence.      Severe  penalties    for   public  officials  or  others   suppressing   the   right 
of  free  speech. 

11).  Strict  food  and  drug  laws  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  same,  and 
against  all  fraudulent  or  misleading  advertising. 

20.  Blue-sky   law,   to  safeguard   investors  and   prevent   fraudulent  promotion 
schemes,    and    punish    fraudulent    representations    or    operation    by    corporation 

officials. 

21.  Strict  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic,  with  a  view  to  the  diminution  of 
its  evils  and  of  its  ultimate  extinction. 

•_'•_'.   Kqual  suffrage,  irrespective  of  sex. 

23.  Penal  institutions — object  of  to  be  the  reform  of  the  criminal,  not 
vengeance. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  STUART, 

Los  Angeles,  Cul. 
118  NORTH  ORAMKKCY  PLACE. 

STATEMENT   OF  MR.   FRANK   T.   WIDNER. 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  Co.    (INC.), 

Los  Atif/clcx,  CaL,  October  27,  191.'/. 
T'N-MKi)  STATES  BI-HKAT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS, 

Ckwago,  III. 

DEAIJ  MR.  OIJIFKITH  :  This  office  recently  received  a  letter  from  your  Chicago 
office  inquiring  into  the  wage  condition  in  Los  Angeles  as  shown  by  our  office 
records.  Inclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  our  September  report,  and  also  an 
average  of  weekly  and  monthly  salaries  for  the  past  nine  months. 
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Please  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  our  office  gels  a  larger  number 
t»f  the  better  office  calls  than  most  any  other  local  oiti<-c.  and  that  may  account 
partly  for  the  higher  average  than  might  otherwise  exist  here. 

Any  other  information  we  can  furnish  you  on  tliis  siibje<'t  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

UNDERWOOD  Tvi'EwinTKii   (  1o., 
Per  FRANK  T.  WID.VKU, 
Alumiyvr 


Ix  lii:  RKI'OKT  you  Sj-;t'TEAini-;i:,  Ii)l4. 

Los  ANUEI.KS,  CAI,.,  October  6', 
;.:woon  TYJ-EVKITKU   Co., 

30  Vcsey  Street,  New  York  City. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  be#  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work  done  in  our 
employment  department  during  the  month-  of  September,  1914:- 
Inquiries  for  help:  Male,  20;  female,  200;  total,  220. 

Positions  secured,  permanent:  Male,  10;  female,  30;  total.  40.     Temporary: 
Hale,  7  ;  female,  162  ;  total,  169  ;  grand  total,  209. 
Inquiries  received  but  not  filled,  11. 

Summary  of  salaries:  Total  weekly  salaries  for  209  positions  filled.  $2,881.50; 
average  weekly  salaries,  $13.73  ;  average  monthly  salaries,  $r»4.!)2. 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  positions.    Average  weekly  wage, 
,$13.70. 

This  experience  covers  a  period  of  nine  months.     Average  monthly   wage, 
$54.72. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

UXDEKWOOD  TYPEWKITEK  Co. 


EXHIBITS. 


OTIS   EXHIBIT. 

OFFICK  OF  TIMES-MIRKOR  Co., 
Lax  A  )i(i<l(  x.  Cul.,  (h-tolx  >'  20,  191 'i. 
Mr.  LKWIS  K.  Hitowx, 

Xr/Tf  (aril  ('fnni>iix*i'>n  t>tt  ltnin*lrinl  Ih-ftitiuHH.  Cliicntio. 

I»KAI;  Siu:  In  compliance  \vitli  my  promise  heretofore  made,  and  with  your 
own  request,  I  am  sending  you  herewith  the  originals  of  the  only  papers  in  my 
possession,  or  in  the  possession  of  my  oflioc.  which  are  in  the  nature  of  con- 
tracts \vith  our  workmen,  copies  of  which  the  commission  desired. 

Those  papers  are: 

1.  A  mere  unsigned  slip,  marked  1SO<*.  containing  fhe  names  of  three  classes 
of  workmen  in  the  composing  room,  with  the  several  rates  of  compensation  paid 
to  the  men  in  these  three  classes,  viz,  4'J  rent*.  4.~>  cents,  and  47  cents  per  hour, 
respectively.  These  !is;s  represent  the  classifications  to  which  I  referred  at 
one  point  in  my  testimony. 

12.  Schedule,  etc..  dated  March  1.  1007.  "for  the  payment  of  regular  salaries 
and  wages  in  different  grades,"  together  with  four  different  rates  paid  to  our 
men,  vix,  47  cents.  HO  cents.  .'»:*  cents,  and  (>0  cents  per  hour,  respectively.  This 
list  is  followed  by  "notes  and  instructions"  which  explain  themselves. 

3.  Letter  dated  January  1.'?,  10OO,  addressed  to  the  foreman  of  the  Times  com- 
posing room,  relating  to  rales,  hours,  rules,  and  other  subjects:  the  letter  being 
signed  by  myself  on  behalf  of  the  Times-Mirror  <'•>..  and  the  rates  and  other  con- 
ditions having  boon  accepted  by  an  authorized  committee  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
different  workmen  affected  :  concurred  iti  by  the  foreman,  and  ratified  and  con- 
tinued on  the  14th  day  of  January,  1000.  by  the  Times-Mirror  <1o.  through  my- 
self as  president  and  general  manager. 

F  may  say.  in  addition  to  supplying  you  with  the  foregoing  information,  that 
il  1ms  never  been  the  policy  of  this  company  to  make  written  contracts  with  its 
workmen,  which  are  liable  to  be  troublesome.  On  the  contrary,  our  general 
policy  (to  which  there  have  been  the  foregoing  exceptions)  has  been  to  offer  to 
applicants  for  employment  a  schedule  of  payments  established  in  the  different 
departments,  leaving  the  applicant  to  accept  or  reject  the  rates  and  the  em- 
ployment, according  to  his  own  judgment  and  preference.  The  plan  has 
worked  well  throughout,  and  the  occasions  for  differences  and  trouble  have  been 
few  and  far  between.  Employment  and  positions  in  the  office  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  are  widely  sought  and  are  highly  prized  by  successful  applicants. 

Hoping  the   foregoing  information  will   meet  all    reasonable   requirements  of 
the  commission,  1  am. 
Yours,  truly, 

II.  G.  OTIS, 
/'/•»  xhlrnf  an<!  ('•<  n<  nil  Mtnuiycr. 

P.  S. — T  will  thank  you  to  return  these  original  papers  in  compliance  with 
your  offer.  Also  the  inclosed  personal  letter  from  ox-Senator  Thomas  It.  liard. 
of  this  State. 

OFFICE  OF  TiMEs-Miiraon  Co., 
Ln*  Anfii-lrst.  fV/7.,  Jiiituan/  IS,  1 !)()!). 
Mr.  S.  W.  CRABILL.  Foreman. 

DEAR  SIR:  After  considering  all  the  statements  of  fact  and  all  the  arguments 
contained  in  your  last  letter,  dated  January  f>.  1009;  after  having  considered 
all  statements  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  new  scale  made  on  behalf 

38810°— S.  Doc.  41,1.  04-1— vol  6 51  5881 
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of  the  men,  and  after  the  making  of  mutual  concessions,  I  now  submit  tin*  fol- 
lowing revised  scale  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  workmen  affected: 

1.  Hand   (tdrrrlixhn/  composition — Hour   irork.— ( 'lass  1,  56  cents  per   hour; 
class  2,  53  cents  per  hour ;  class  3,  50  cents  per  hour;  class  4,  47  cents  per  hour; 
estimator.  00  cents  per  hour. 

2.  Linotype  composition  by  tlie  hour. — Seven  machines,  as  at  present,  includ- 
ing one  head   machine,   working  eight    hours  per  day.   at   the   rate  <u    $4.50,   $r>, 
and  $5.50  each  for  the  operators>  classified  as  you  already  have  them  ;  $0  for 
Freeby,  including  all  extras,  and  the  head   man  .$4.7.").     The  rates  tirst  named 
in  this  paragraph  are  for  superior  operators,  elassilied  according  to  merit. 

3.  Linotype  jtirccirork  for  corrected  matter. — Brevier,  13  cents  per  1.000  ems; 
minion,  13  cents  per  1,000  ems;  nonpariel  and  agate,  12  cents  per  1,000  ems.     In 
order  to  reduce  the  waiting  charges  to  a  minimum,  it  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  hour  men  working  on  machines  are  assignable  to  hand  work  (distributing, 
etc.)  during  s.uch  portions  of  the  working  day  and  night  as  their  machines  are 
necessarily  idle  for  lack  of  copy. 

This  schedule  is  to  be  in  effect  from  and  after  January  10,  1909. 

I  trust  all  the  men  concerned  may  be  able  to  see  their  way  clear  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  scale  cheerfully  and  in  good  faith.  The  office  does  not  wish 
to  lose  a  single  man  of  the  force.  It  holds  in  vivid  remembrance  the  facts  and 
events  of  the  past,  when  the  proprietors  and  their  loyal  workmen  stood  to- 
gether, back  to  back,  for  mutual  protection,  for  independence,  justice,  and  fair 
play  between  man  and  man,  and  against  the.  despotism  of  the  typographical 
union.  These  considerations  keep  me  and  my  associates  of  one  mind,  as  we 
have  been  in  the  past,  in  respect  to  the  reliable  force  of  fraternity  men  whom  we 
have  so  long  employed,  so  long  defended,  and  so  steadfastly  favored  at  all  times 
and  in  all  emergencies,  when  it  required  nerve  for  us  to  stand  up  against  the 
assaults  as  well  as  the  blandishments  of  the  opposition,  and  also  required 
similar  nerve  on  the  part  of  the  men. 

I  fully  recognize  the  right  of  every  workman  not  under  specific  contra 
quit  his  employment  at   his  pleasure.     This  is  fraternity  doctrine  also,   and   I 
shall  not  feel  that  I  have  the  right  to  object  should  any  of  our  workmen  decline 
to  continue  in  our  service  under   the  revised  scale  of  wages.      Xeverthel- 
again  express  the  hope  that  they  will  all  remain  with  us. 

You  are  authorized  and  requested  to  communicate  the  contents  of  this  official 
letter  to  the  men,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  copies  of  it.  Your  own  stead- 
fast contention  for  the  interests  of  the  workmen  should  satisfy  them  as  to  your 
attitude. 

Yours,   truly,  H.   G.   OTIS, 

For  the  Tittup-Mirror  Co. 

The  foregoing  revised  scale  of  prices  for  machine  and  other  composition  is 
hereby  aceented  on  behalf  of  the  different  workmen  affected. 

WILL  N.  GOFF. 

J.  A.  CAMPHF.LL,  Jr.. 

.  L uthorized  Com m it  tec-. 
Concurred  in. 

S.  W.  CKABILL,  Foreman. 

Ratified  and  confirmed  this  14th  day  of  January.  1909. 

THE  TiMKs-MrRitoK  Co., 
By  H.  G.  OTIS, 
President  and  General  Manager. 


1896. 

Highest.— Mack,  Pettit, .  Hall,  Raker.  Didricksen.  Hunt,  Rennie,  Edwards, 
Bingham,  Hatlow,  Ford  (J.  D.).  Sergeant.  Gulliver — 47  cents. 

Medium.— Underwood.  Shanahan,  Taylor,  Goodwin,  Yarnell  (H.  A.).  Yarnell 
(J.  E.),  Patter,  Schooley,  Kaiser,  Ludrty,  Caress  (C.  M.),  Moore  (J.  D.), 
Ford  (C.  L.).  Caress  ( K.  L.),  Wasson — 45  cents. 

Lowest. — Boothby,  Bennett.  Miller,  Thornton — 42  cents. 
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Sclicdulc  for  the  i>n]inient  of  re/ii/lar  .svv/r/r/V.v  and  n-(njex  in  the  different  <j, 

[Calculated  on  a  daily  and  weekly  hash.] 
COMPOSITION   ROOM. 
[Not  including  piece  men.] 


Per  day. 

Per  week. 

Per  nionlh. 

Tor  year. 

So.  70 

HQ.  00 

$173.  33 

$2,0*0.00 

5.  1  2 

36.00 

15*.  09 

1,^72.00 

4.  «)S 

35.00 

15L66 

L  830.  00 

1.  C,.-, 

141.  66 

1,  700.  00 

141 

31.00 

134.  3:', 

,612.00 

4.27 

30.00 

130.  IX) 

,560.00 

4.06 

28.50 

123.  50 

,  iS2.  00 

3.84 

27.00 

117.00 

,404.00 

•2'\  :><> 

114.83 

,878.00 

3.86 

2.5.  00 

,  300.  00 

24.00 

104.00 

.948.00 

3.20 

22.50 

97.50 

,170.00 

2.99 

21.00 

91.00 

.  0-12.  00 

20.00 

1,040.00 

•J.  :.<i 

ls.(X) 

7S.  00 

93t>.  00 

2.  1  » 

17.00 

884.00 

832.  00 

2.1:5 

I.',.  (X) 

6.").  00 

7SO.OO 

12.00 

52.00 

624.00 

1.50 

10.  .V) 

45.62 

547.50 

1.  42 

10.00 

43.  33 

520.00 

1.  2S 

9.00 

».00 

468.00 

1.11 

8.00 

34.  66 

416.00 

1.00 

7.00 

30.40 

366.01 

6.00 

26.00 

312.00 

:    MEN. 


IVr  hour. 

IVr 

I'.T  w.vk. 

Per  month. 

Per  year. 

$0.47 

$3.76 

$22.56 

$97.76 

$1,  173.  12 

.50 

4.00 

KOO 

104.00 

L  948.  00 

.53 

4.24 

113.67 

L34B.88 

.60    !             J.so 

1,497.60 

NOTKS    AM)    INSTKTCTIONS. 

1.  The  hours  for  hand  compositor*  are  nominally  eight  per  ilsiy,  hut  may  be 
in<T";ised  or  <lirninislir<l  at  any  time,  in  accordance  with  the  n«<]uir<Miu>nt.s  of  the 
work.  The  hour  is  the  unit  for  calculation  in  making  payments.  No  higher 
proportionate  rate  for  extra  hours  worked. 

'J.  Tlu-  foreman,  assistant  foreman,  make-ups,  and  floor  men  are  not  paid 
extra  for  extra  hours. 

3.  Linotype  operators,  heiny;  paid  by  the  piece,  are  in  a  class  hy   themselves. 
They  work  at  the  established  j.irce  rate  without  reirard  to  hours. 

4.  NY.  payments  to  any  class  of  workmen  for  time  not  worked  or  service  not 
rendered. 

."».  No  workman  shall  absent  himself  without  the  consent  of  the  foreman, 
unless  in  cases  of  sickness,  disaster,  or  other  unavoidable  detention. 

<>.  No  employment  of  substitutes  without  the  previous  approval  of  the  fore- 
man acting  for  the  office. 

7.  Extra  and  overpayments  must  be  carefully  guarded.  The  head  of  each 
department  in  which  extra  work  may  be  called  for  and  performed  is  held  to 
{i  strict  accountability  for  all  statements  of  extra  time  turned  in  to  the  manager 
or  cashier. 

H.  O.  OTIS, 
President  <tn<i  (!ener<il 

MAKCH    1,    1907. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  TIMES, 
Los  Autjclcx.  Xc]»t<-inbcr  11, 
Hon.  FRANK  P.  WALSH, 

Chairman  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  Los  Angeles. 
DEAR  SIR  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  and  my  promise,  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  make  certain  additional  statements  relating  to  industrial  conditions 
here,  the  same  being  supplemental  to  my  first  statements  before  the  commission 
at  its  opening  session  on  the  8th  instant.  The  slight  delay  is  due  to  time  con- 
sumed in  gathering  statistics  from  an  outside  source  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  comparative  tests  showing  the  results  of  linotype  composition  done  by 
the  week  and  by  the  piece,  respectively.  This  exhibit  will  be  found  under 
subdivision  3. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENTS. 

I.  While  I  was  on  the  stand  at  that  session  the  chairman  requested  me  to 
produce  figures  showing  the  different  rates  paid  by  the  Times  to  skilled  labor 
in  the  several  mechanical  departments  at  this  time.  I  give  the  rates  herewith  : 

COMPOSING  ROOM. 

Weekly  icage  rates. 

Number  of  workmen  receiving  each  week — 

$46.15 1 

39.  00 1 

35.00 2 

30.00 1 

25.00 1 

24.00 1 

21.00 1 

20.00 1 

15. 00 3 

Total  employees  as  listed 12 

Average  weekly  wage,  $26.68. 

Hour  rates. 

Number  of  men  employed  at  the  hourly  wage  of — 

81  cents 2 

71  cents 1 

65  cents 2 

62*.  cents 24 

60  cents 1 

56  cents 4 

50  cents 

Total  employees  as  listed 3fi 

Average  hourly  wage.  $0.624. 

Average  weekly  earnings  based  on  an  8-hour  day  for  0  days,  $29,95. 

Piece  rates. 

Number  of  workmen  employed  at — 

13  cents  per  1,000  ems 

11*  cents  per  1,000  t»ms__  5 


Total  piece  employees  as  listed 

Average  wage  per  1,000  ems,  $0.1272. 

Average  weekly  wage  for  0  days  based  on  a  7-hour  day,  $35.10. 
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IT.OOF-KKAIHXC;    KOOil. 

Hour  rates. 

Kuiubcr  of  workmen  employed  at  the  hourly  wage  of  — 

68  cents  ____________________________________________________________  1 

(52  J  cents  ___________________________________________________________  1 

(50  cents  ___________________________________________________________  2 

.">('>  cents  ____________________________  :  _________________________________   •   2 

r»."i  cents  ________________________________  _  ___________________________  1 

50  cents  ___________________________________________________________  1 

45  riMltS  ________________________________  ,  ___________________________  8 

81  cents  ___________________________________________________________       1 

Total  employees  as  listed  __________________________________________     17 

Average  hourly  wage,  $0.447. 

Average  weekly  wage  (0  days)  based  on  a  7-honr  day.  -S1S.7S. 

STKIIKOTYI'K     LOOM. 

/•».'/ 


Nuniber  of  workmen  i-eceivinir  eacli  \ve<'k  — 

s:;s.  -in     _______________________________________________  j  __________  1 

I27.no      __________________________________________________________  1 

24.00  1 

10.50  ____________________________________________________________  1 

ns.  oo  ___________________________________________      _______________  i 

10.  00  _____________________________________________________________  2 

Total  employees  a<  listed    ________________________________________  7 

Av<  ,  $22.80. 


I'lIKSS 
,7//   K'flftr  >'tlt<  .<?. 

Number  of  workmen  reci-ivim:  each  week  — 

$85.  00__  ______   1 

.moo__               _______________  _  _________________  _•  i 

28.  :.o  ____________________________________________________________  2 

25.50                               _____________________  1 

24.  00__                    ___________________________________  1 

22.50                                                 .__  1 

21.  00__                            __________________________  1 

IS  00  ________________________________________________________  _  2 

10.  50__                                            ______  1 

15.00  ___________________________                    _________  7 

Total  employees  as  listed  _________________________________________     18 

Average  weekly  wage,  $20.70. 

G  K  N  KK  A  L  M  K(  '  II  A  X  1C  I  A  N  S. 

i'-(i<ic  rates. 


Nnml>er  of  woi'kmen  receivinir  each  week  — 

$43.35  ____________________________________________________________  1 

24.  00  ____________________________________________________________  1 

21.00  ____________________________________________________________  2 

15.  00  __________________________________  _  ______  i  ___________________  3 

Total  employees  as  listed  ________________________________________  7 

Average  weekly  wage,  $22.05. 
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COUNTING    ROOM. 
[Including  advertising-  d«'p;i  rtimMit  and  women.) 

rules. 


Number  of  workmen  receiving  e:u  li    week  — 

$62.50  _____________________________________________________________ 

50.00  ____________________________________________________________  •_' 

45.  00  _____________________ 

35.00  _____________________________________________________________  1 

32.00  __________________________________________________  _  _________  1 

30.75  ___________________________________________________ 

30.00  _______________________________________________  :> 

25.  00  _______________________________________________  4 

28.  85  __________________________________________________  '  1 

'     28.  50  ____________________________________________________  1 

27.00  _________________________________________________  1 

23.05  ___________________  0 

22.  50  _________________  ___________________________________  1 

20.75  ___________  9 

20.50  ________________  :  ___________________________________________  3 

18.45  ____________________________________________________________  10 

17.30  ____________________________________________________________  4 

17.00  ________________________________________________  ___  :', 

16.15  _____________________________________________________________  2 

15.00  _______________________                          __________________________  0 

Total  number  of  employees  as  listed  ____________________________  <;."> 

Average  weekly  wage,  $24.38. 

CIRCULATION    DEPART  M  EN  T. 

[Including  clerks  and  solicitors.] 

HVr/v7//  iratic  rnlc.x. 

Number  of  workmen  receiving  each  week  — 

$50.  00  _______________________________________________________      .__  1 

30.  75  _______________________________________________  1 

30.  00  _____________________________  -,  ______________________________  4 

28.  50  ____________________________________________________________  1 

•27.  50  ____________________________________________________________  '2 

27.00  ___________________________________________________________  _  1 

25.00  __________________________________________________________  «• 

24.00  ______________________________________________________________  1 

22.  50  _____________  -  _________________________________                        —  8 

22.00  ___________________________________________________  ~> 

21.  50  __________________________________  -  ___________    ______________  1 

21.  00  ___________________________________________________________  1 

20.75  ____________________________________________________________  1 

20.  00  ____________________________________  12 

18.45  ___________________________________ 

18.  00  _____________________________________  4 

17.  50  ____________________  _  ___________________  1 

17.  30  ____________________________________________________________  1 

16.00  _________________________________________________________ 

15.  00— 


Total  employees  as  listed 

Average  weekly  wage,  $21.75. 

T1MKS-M  IIJROH   PRINTING   AND   HINDINO 

Weekly  wage  rates. 
Male  workmen : 

Number  of  workmen  receiving  each  week — 
$60.00 
40.00 
35. 00__ 
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Mali'  workmen — Continued. 

Number  of  workmen  receiving  each  week — Continued. 

!.  50 1 

32.  5:> 1 

30.00 7 

28.00 1 

27.  50 4 

2700 2 

26.  00__  1 

25.  on 7 

2M)0 3 

1 

2300 2 

21'.  7 

22.<>0 1 

21.00 4 

20.00 8 

10.  50 2 

18.  50 1 

IS.  IK) 1 

17.00 2 

If}.  50 1 

• 1 

15.  oo        II 

14.  00 1 

1 

13.  oo         1 

12,  oo G 

11.  00 1 

10.  00 1 

> 2 

8.00 

7.00-  4 

\.  00 1 

Women  workers  : 

Number  of  women  receiving  each  \\  • 

(10 1 

24.oo  1 

15.  00 2 

15.  oo     1 

12.  01.         2 

11.  00 2 

10.  00 5 

I).  00 i 4 

1 

•o 1 

II.  I  was  also  requested  by  Commissioner  Commons  to  produce  the  rates  paid 
to  skilled  laber  at  ditt'erent  periods  running  back  to  1Xf)o.  following  the  strike  of 
that  year.  Fortunately.  1  have  data  ai  my  command,  notwithstanding  the 
Ions  period  that  has  elapsed,  which  enables  me  to  answer  these  questions  also. 
T  summarize  as  follows: 

In  181)0  (later  portion  of  the  year  only)  :  The  rate  of  hand  composition  was 
4(5  cents,  and  the  average  weekly  earning,  on  a  0-hour  basis,  for  six:  days, 
averaged  $4.00  per  day. 

In  1805:  Rates  for  rime  work,  on  a  0-hour  basis.  $3.75  and  $4  per  day.  respec- 
tively, for  two  ;  weekday  workmen.  Machine  composition  :  Piecework. 
14  cents  per  1.000  ems  of  nonpareil  and  minion,  respectively,  and  15  cents  for 
brevier.  These  pio--e  rates  having  subsequently  been  found  much  higher  than 
the  average  rates  paid  throughout  the  country  for  like  work,  were  reduced 
later  on.  This  scale  was  in  force  for  about  live  years. 

In  1890:  As  already  shown  in  my  first  statement,  these  different  wage  scales 
for  time  were  adopted  by  the  office,  agreed  to.  and  accepted  by  all  concerned, 
viz:  Lowest  rate,  -12  cents  per  hour,  equivalent  to  $4.05  per  day;  next,  higher 
rate.  47  cents  per  hour,  equivalent  to  $4.23  per  day  of  9  hours. 
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In  1000:  The  following  scale  went  into  effect,  hand  composition,  three 
classes  :  First.  42  cents  per  hour,  or  $3.78  per  day  ;  second,  45  cents  per  hour, 
or  $4.05  per  day;  third,  47  cents  per  hour,  or  $4.L)>>  per  day.  Floor  men,  $4 
per  day.  The  rates  paid  to  other  workmen  by  the  day  or  week  were  in  har- 
mony with  these  figures. 

In  1905 :  The  above  rates,  substantially,  were  in  effect  at  this  date. 

In  1910:  In  December  of  that  year,  shortly  following  the  destruction  of  the 
Times  Building,  the  following  scale  of  hour  rates  went  into  effort,  and  these 
rates  are  still  in  force:  Hour  rates  for  day  workmen,  53  cents,  or  $4.25  for  8 
hours;  hour  rates  for  night  workmen,  56,  62,  and  75  cents,  respectively,  accord- 
ing to  classification,  equivalent  to  $4.50,  $5,  and  $6,  respectively,  for  8  hours. 
To  a  very  few  men  we  are  paying  as  high  as  $1  per  hour. 

The  piece  rales,  elsewhere  given,  are  as  follows,  viz:  11  £  cents  for  5-point 
machine  composition  and  13  cents  for  7  and  8  point  machine  composition,  at 
which  rates,  as  already  stated,  the  earnings  of  linotype  operators  average  from 
$5.50  to  $7.50  per  day  of  7  hours. 

III.  On  the  stand,  when  delivering  that  part  of  my  statement  which  relates  to 
linotype  machine  work — that  is  to  say,  composition  by  the  piece  and  by  the  hour, 
respectively — I  boldly  made  the  claim  that  the  former  system  possesses  distinct 
advantages  both  for  the  workmen  and  for  the  office.     I  declared  that    piece 
operators,  working  in  rivalry  with  time  operators — the  one  class   in  the   non- 
imion  Times  office  and  the  other  class  in  a  leading  "  closed-shop  "  union  office 
in  California — when  working  under  like  conditions  in  other  respects,  the  results 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  Times  operators  are  able  to  show,   and  do 
show,  distinct  gains  over  the  other  class  in  the  vital  matters  of  production  and 
earnings.     I  declared  that  our  linotype  piece  operators  averaged  from  $3.50  to 
$7.50  per  night  of  7  hours,  as  against  the  union  time  scale  and  rate  m   $5.50 
for  8  hours.     Now,  to  prove  my  claim  I  offer  a  comparison  of  figures  covering 
actual  results  under  both  systems: 

Comparison  and  results. — Here  is  a  comparison  of  composition-room  costs 
in  the  two  newspaper  offices  referred  to,  operating  under  the  two  different  sys- 
tems named,  the  comparisons  being  for  the  week  ended  August  30,  1914.  The 
totals  show  these  striking  results: 

Los  Angeles  Times  (nonunion):  Number  of  columns  of  matter  set,  1.S20; 
number  of  workmen  engaged,  62;  total  labor  cost,  $2,281.05  (17  men  working 
on  the  regular  7-hour  basis  and  45  men  on  an  8-hour  basis)  ;  average  labor 
cost  per  column,  $1.25;  average  earnings  per  man,  $36.80  for  the  entire  week. 
Now  for  the  contrast: 

Another  California  newspaper  ("closed  shop")  :  Number  of  columns  of  mat- 
ter set,  1,473;  number  of  workmen,  68;  the  total  labor  cost.  $2.363.25  (all  the 
men  working  on  an  8-hour  basis)  ;  average  labor  cost  per  column,  $1.60;  aver- 
age earnings  per  man,  $34.75  for  the  entire  week. 

This  is  a  contrast  and  a  demonstration  that  can  not  be  successfully  chal- 
lenged, nor  can  the  facts  be  gainsaid.  They  prove 'our  contention  that  the 
piece-rate  basis  for  linotype  machine  work  results  in  a  larger  production  with 
a  less  number  of  men  and  machines  and  in  higher  wages  per  man,  coupled 
with  lower  cost  to  the  office  and  greater  efficiency. 

IV.  In  the  affair  of  the  unsuccessful   strike  of  1890,  I  made  while  on  the 
stand  an  oral  addition  to  my  typewritten  statement  to  the  commission,  which 
addition  I  now  reduce  to  writing.     When  taken  in  conjunction  with  my  first 
statement  it  completes  the  narrative  of  the  essential  facts  in  that  old  case. 

About  18  months  after  the  strike  occurred  we  received  certain  indirect  over- 
tures from  the  union,  looking  to  the  securing  of  reemployment  for  a  small  num- 
ber of  union  men  in  the  Times  office;  that  is  to  say,  places  for  union  men  which 
they  had  themselves  thrown  away  a  year  and  a  half  before.  The  negotiations 
resulted  in  the  reemployment  by  us  of  five  members  of  the  local  typographical 
union.  Their  employment  continued  for  a  period  of  about  18  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  men  were  "pulled  out"  by  an  edict  of  the  local  union,  which 
had  failed,  through  our  steady  refusal,  to  secure  the  complete  unionizing  of  the 
office.  That  act  on  the  part  of  the  union  and  of  the  men  concerned  put  an  end 
to  all  relations  between  the  Times  and  the  local  typographical  union  in  our 
newspaper  composing  room.  There  never  was  any  agreement  that  this  depart- 
ment or  any  other  would  be  or  was  completely  unionized  by  the  tentative  ar- 
rangement already  recited.  On  the  contrary,  I  specifically  stipulated,  in  writ- 
Ing,  before  the  live  union  men  were  employed  that  the  act  did  not  constitute  a 
unionizing  of  the  Times  office  and  was  not  to  be  so  construed,  these  men  having 
been  taken  back  upon  the  express  condition,  made  in  writing,  that  they  were 
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not  to  bring  their  unionism  back  with  them  into  the  office,  but  must  accept  with- 
out question  the  wages  then  paid,  besides  complying  with  all  the  requirements, 
conditions,  and  rules  of  the  establishment,  which  was  then  nonunion  in  principle 
and  fact.  These  men  reentered  our  service  with  that  distinct  understanding  on 
their  part  and  on  the  part  of  their  organisation.  The  "papers  in  the  case"  are 
not  now  available,  they  having  been  destroyed  by  Strike,  I  believe,  when  the 
lirst  Times  Building  was  destroyed. 

I  make  these  additional  explanations  not  bemuse  the  matter  is  of  present 
importance,  but  merely  for  the  .substantial  completeness  of  my  narrative  of  that 
old  affair,  now  ancient  history.  The  conflict  occurred  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  and  we  care  little  or  nothing  about  it  now,  because  the  strike  and  boy- 
cott both  failed  through  our  steadfast  resistance  to  the  unwarranted  demands 
upon  which  they  were  based;  and  we  have  ever  since  continued  to  go  steadily 
forward  about  our  business  without  paying  more  than  passing  attention  to  the 
doings  and  the  wild  assertions  of  the  deluded  and  defeated  ones,  who  long  ago 
ceased  to  have  anything  to  do  witli  the  establishment,  the  owners,  or  the  indus- 
trial policies  of  the  Times.  And  never  since  ihen  has  the  Times  been  forced  to 
engage  in  the  making  of  a  tight  for  the  unhampered  control,  under  law,  of  its 
own  affairs;  but  it  has  been  and  is  equipped  to  contend  sleadily.  fearlessly, 
broadly  for  liberty  under  law;  for  nation-wide  freedom  in  the  industries;  for  the 
natural,  legal,  and  equitable  rights  of  all  independent,  unshackled  workers, 
without  regard  to  "organization";  and  equally  to  contend  for  the  just  rights 
of  all  employers  pursuing  any  lawful  occupation  in  a  lawful  way. 

V.  As  to  union-labor  violence  in  Los  Angeles,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  in  the  testimony  adduced,  I  might  produce  a  fairly  complete  narrative  and 
a  convincing  one  by  consulting  files  of  the  Times,  but  perhaps  a  better  way 
would  be  to  go  to  the  records  of  the  police  department  and  those  of  the  sheriff's 
office  -Hid  ti,,.  merchants  and  manufacturers'  association,  all  of  which  bodies 
have  had  more  or  less  to  do  directly  with  the  subject  ami  the  facts.  Then'  has 
been  union-labor  violence  here  during  recent  years — not  a  little  of  it.  The  facts 
a'-e  notorious  and  can  not  be  controverted. 

A  notable  instance  was  the  destruction  of  the  first  Times  Building  by  a  bomb 
set  by  a  member  of  "organized  labor,"  to  wit,  .fames  1',.  McXamara.  the  con- 
vict, who  by  occupation  was  a  union  printer.  The  proof  and  the  confession 
are  of  official  record  in  the  trial  of  this  notorious  case,  the  facts  having  long 
since-  been  elicited  in  court  and  proved  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt.  I 
quote  from  the  record  in  brief,  which  shows  that  the  plea  of  "  guilty  "  in  the 
McXamara  cases  was  entered  December  1.  1JH1.  <  >u  December  ">,  when  asked 
by  Judge  Bordwell.  prior  to  sentence,  what  business  he  hail  followed,  the  re- 
port of  the  case  says:  "  ,T.  B.  McXamara  said  he  had  been  a  printer."  In  pro- 
nouncing sentence,  the  judge  said:  "You,  a<  a  printer,  knew  that  gas  was  being 
used  in  many  places  in  the  (Times)  building,  and  that  many  men  were  em- 
ployed therein." 

It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  of  all  the  trades-unions  in  Los  Angeles,  the  only 
one  that  seems  to  have  hurriedly  passed  resolutions  condemning  the  deed  was 
the  typographical  union.  The  report  of  its  action  was  published  on  December 
4.  1!H1.  The  San  Diego  Typographical  Union  took  the  same  action  on  the  same 
day.  using  practically  the  same  language  that  was  employed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  union  printers.  Some  other  printers'  unions  did  the  same. 

These  opposing  fads  may  also  bo  properly  stated  here:  There  was  a  pretense 
on  the  part  of  certain  union  printers,  at  that  time,  to  lend  assistance  to  the 
Times  in  its  groat  emergency  and  dire  distress:  but  this  offer  was  more  than 
offset  by  the  persistent  efforts  made  by  a  larger  number  of  union  people  to  per- 
suade our  nonunion  workmen  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Times  forthwith.  In 
the  efforts  the  cunning  yet  bold  misrepresentations  were  made  that  any  work- 
men reeutering  our  building  at.  that  perilous  juncture  would  do  so  at  their  own 
risk;  that  further  assaults,  injuries,  disaster,  and  danger  to  life  were  sure  to 
follow,  and  that  everyone  who  valued  the  safety  of  his  person  and  life  should 
"stand  from  under."  These  vicious  misrepresentations  were  successful  in 
some  cases,  and  a  number  of  our  workmen  were  either  frightened  away  or 
cajoled  into  the  disloyal  act  of  leaving  the  Times  at  the  most  awful  hour  in  its 
history  and  accepting  employment  in  some  union  establishment.  The  main  body 
of  our  men.  however,  stood  fast  loyally  and  honored  themselves  in  ihe  act.  The 
Times  rawer  missed  an  issue. 

These  further  statements,  pertinent  to  this  phase  of  the  case,  are  also  true, 
to  wit:  Prior  to  the  dynamiting  and  the  succeeding  total  destruction  of  the 
Times  Building,  practically  all  of  the  mule  members  of  the  mechanical  forces  of 
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tht>  office  wore  being  intimidated,  coerced,  and  besieged  t«>  join  various  unions. 
It  \v;is  common  for  our  men  to  bo  followed  to  their  homes  by  union  emissaries 
and  to  receive  threatening  letters.  Women  members  of  their  I'amilies  were 
annoyed  in  offensive  ways;  and  tliere  was  really  no  time  of  any  length  during 
the  whole  boycotting  period  of  20  years  when  tin*  activities  of  union  mem- 
bers in  nearly  all  crafts  against  the  Times  ceased  entirely.  lint,  the  Times  has 
withstood  all  these  assaults,  and  all  others,  and  stands  to-day  where  it  is,  as  a 
visible  evidence  of  the  sound  policy  of  standing  fast  for  industrial  freedom. 

VI.  The  number  of  home  owners  among  our  workmen  at  this  time  is  more  than 
1  .")(>;   included  in  this  total  are  those  who  are  paying  for  their  homes.     It   may 
properly  be  said,  in  connection  wiih  this  pertinent  and  interesting  subject,  that 
many  of  our  workers  are  young  men  and  women  who  have  not  yet   reached  the 
home-owning  and  home-occupying  stage.      But   the  possibilities  are  ever  before 
them,  for  "hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast."     These  young  people  of 
ours  will  he  able  to  own  homes  sooner  or  later  if  they  continue  in  the  service  id" 
our  establishment  and  save  money  from  the  good  wages  paid  them.     I   am  not 
able  at  this  moment  to  give  the  proportion  of  married  to  unmarried  persons  in 
our  employ. 

The  detailed  list  of  home  owners  is  as  follows,  covering  all  the  principal  de- 
partments and  subdepartmenjs.  It  includes  persons  who  either  ov/n  or  are  in 
the  course  of  acquiring  homes  of  their  own : 

Editorial  department 20 

Counting  room    (including  subdepartments) 4<) 

Mechanical  department   (including  web  press  and  stereotype  branches) ]!) 

Composing  room   (average  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  department. 

74),  home  owners 4<) 

Times-Mirror   Printing   &    Binding   House    (average   number    of   male    em- 
ployees, 80),  home  owners is 

This  may  be  considered  a  creditable  showing,  ami  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  another  daily  newspaper  establishment  in  the  entire  country  that  can 
show  as  high  an  average  of  money -earning,  money-saving,  and  home-owning  em- 
ployees as  is  here  shown. 

VII.  Concerning  the  "union  label,"  I  neglected  in  my  first  statement  to  pay 
my  respects  to  that  much-paraded  labor  emblem,  the  mark  of  proscription  and 
exacting  trades-unionism.     The  Times  has  never  marched  under  that  "  b. 
with  a  strange  device,"  and,  without  apology,  exercises  its  prerogative  of  de- 
clining to  make  obeisance  to  it.     I  hold  that  no  free  American  citizen  should 
stand  in  awe  of  it,  or  be  made  to  suffer  in  his  person,  his  property,  or  his  busi- 
ness, his  profession  or  his  politics  because  he  may  choose  to  ignore  it.     Those 
who  believe  in  it  are  privileged  to  place  the  sign  of  the  union  label  upon  them- 
selves, their  publications,  products,  and  principals;  but  as  for  me.  I  prefer  the 
Union  flag  as  an  emblem. 

VIII.  An  unsigned  list  of  questions  was  passed  up  to  me  at  Tuesday's  ses- 
sion, the  first  of  which  related  to  my  alleged  connection  with  a  land  and  water 
enterprise  located  in  "  San  Fernando  County."     I  know  of  no  county  of  that 
name  in  California,  and  assume  that  the  inquiry,  which  appears  to  have  come 
from   some  badly  informed  outside  source,   was   intended   to  relate  to   the  San 
Fernando  Valley,  where  I  do  own  modest  interests  in  connection  with  and  on 
the  line  of  the  great  Owen   River  Aqueduct.     My  direct   relations  there   are 
with    the   Los   Angeles    Suburban    Homes   Co.,    purchasers    and    subdividers   of 
near-by  fertile  land  on  a  considerable  scale,   and  I   work   with  four  stalwart, 
upstanding  associates  in  the  board  of  control  of  that  company.     We  are  carry- 
ing on  a  legitimate  enterprise,  and  have  nothing  to  conceal   in  respect  to  our 
operations,  which  have  continued  for  now  about  live  years.     Our  aim,  broadly 
stated,    is  to  make   two  or   more  blades  of  grass   grow   where   only   one   grew 
before;   to   subdivide  the  land    into   small    tracts;    to   encourage   home    seekers 
and  home  builders;   and   to  create  a  great  producing  section  at   the   northern 
gates  of  the  city,    where  large    numbers   of   industrious    people    have   already 
carved   out  farms  and   built   homes.     The  magnificent   Owens    River   Aquoduci. 
the  creature  of  the  city   and  of  the   taxpayers,   will   soon   water   the  hind,   and 
bring  wealth,  increased  production,  prosperity,  and   happiness  to  thousands  of 
worthy  people,  and  to  the  city  itself. 

I  do  not,  however,  go  into  the  subject  minutely,  though  I  might  do  so  without 
fear  and  without  reproach  were  that  course  appropriate  and  necessary  :  but 
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the  chairman  advised  me  i<>  pass  this  particular  inquiry  unanswered,  because 

the  subject  does  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  the  commission's  work. 

The  remaining  questions  submitted  on  the  same  slip  ol"  paper  have  been,  I 

believe,    substantially   answered,   directly   or   indirectly,    in   my   previous   stute- 

IX.   1    may   say,    in   a   broad   general   way,    that   the  wage   rates   paid   by   the 

Times  have  always  been  based  upon  fair,  open,  direct  understandings  with  our 

workmen,   and   that   the  several   scales,  being   fair  and  frequently  very  liberal, 

wcn>  established  without   much  regard  to  extraneous  interference,  complaints, 

•it seisms.     While,  safeguarding  the  pay  roll,  as  is  our  right  and  duty  to  do, 

tare    a!    the   same   time   aimed    to   satisfy    our   own    men    and    women    en;- 

s  and  to  maintain  good  relations  with  them  at  all  times. 

Furthermore,  we  have  also  steadily  maintained  the  entirely  tenable  ground 
:he  intimate  and  practical  matters  of  employing  workmen  on  bases  mutu- 
ally agreeable  as  well  as  satisfactory  to  the  men.  and  to  each  of  them,  in  the 
matters  of  conditions,  wages,  hours,  and  treatment  are  subjects  that  properly 
concern  them  and  their  employers  alone  and  do  not  concern  outsiders,  who 
consequently  have  no  warrant  for  attempting  to  break  into  our  free,  unfettered, 
triple-plated  triple  alliance  without  an  introduction  or  an  invitation  to  "come 
in  and  take  a  chair."  Hence  the  satisfactory  status  of  to-day,  which  has  con- 
tinued for  so  many  years.  It  is  a  status  that  the  parties  in  direct  interest  have 

•  •asion  to  end  and  which  can  not  be  justifiably  disturbed  by  any  pe 
or  persons  whatever  having  no  claim  upon  us,  our  establishment,  or  our  pay 
r»!l.  Men  who  madly  strike,  strike  unconditionally  and  unwisely,  without  ade- 
(|M;iie  provocation,  should,  it  seem*-,  to  me,  manfully  abide  by  the  consequences 
•ir  own  acts  without  murmur,  recrimination,  or  complaint,  and  without 
undertaking  to  reseizo.  through  the  compulsion  of  the  boycott,  those  good  situa- 
tions once  deliberately  abandoned  by  them.  Such  attempts  are  bound,  as  in 
the  case  here  nin'er  consideration,  to  result,  only  in  bringing  heartburnings  and 
"  industrial  unrest."  to  the  unsuccessful  strikers  and  ho.\  colters,  without  causing 

I'ormor  employers  to  yield  and  surrender. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  throwing  any  light,  upon  the  important,  serious,  and 
far-reaching  problem  undo-  consideration,  1  feel  amply  repaid  for  even  that 
small  fraction  of  the  larue  labor  which  has  fallen  to  me  in  this  search  for 
truth,  for  it  is  ihe  truth  that  "shall  set  us 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gi-nilemen  of  Tin-  commission, 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

11  vian^ox  <  !i!  \v  OTIS. 
n.ii'l  <;<>!>,•<'!    M'niti'H-r  ttir  Tum'M-Wirror  Co., 

J-:<lifor  Lax  .Iniirh-a  Times. 


ZEEHANDELAAR  EXHIBIT  NO.   1. 

CONSTITUTION   AND   I.Y-LAWS   M:  ;  ':  IUKEUS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 

Los    AM, 

CONSTITVTION. 
•rici.K  I. 

.N  A.MK. 

SECTION.  1.  The  nanVe  of  this  association  shall  be  the  Merchants  nnd  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  Los  Angeles. 

A:;II<  I.K  TI. 

OBJECTS. 

The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be  the  promotion  of  the  common  interest 
of  its  members  by  increasing  the  facilities  for  our  mercantile  and  commercial 
enterprises;   by   finding  a  market  for  our  local   manufactured  products  by   co- 
ding with  the  national  association  of  manufacturers;  by  such  social 

as  may  from  time  to  time  be  introduced  to  promote  better  acquaintance 
among  its  members ;  and  by  taking  such  intelligent  interest  in  public  alfai, 
will  tend  to  advance  the  business  enterprises  of  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity. 
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Al!T!(  I.K    III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

SECTION  1.  Any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  carrying  on  a  mer- 
chandise, manufacturing,  banking,  or  other  legitimate  business  shall  be  eligible 
lo  membership  of  this  association,  upon  receiving  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  paying  the  dues  of  the  current  month  at  date  of  application. 

SKC.  li.  The  dues  shall  be  SI  per  month,  payable  monthly  in  advance. 

SEC.  8.  Any  member  being  in  arrears  for  six  months  shall,  a  Her  receiving 
one  month's  notice  of  his  arrearage,  be  suspended  and  his  name  stricken  from 
the  roll  of  membership.  Such  delinquent  shall  not  be  again  eligible  for  mcm'- 
bership  unless  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  board  of  directors. 

SEC.  4.  Any  person  desiring  to  withdraw  from  this  association  shall  give 
written  notice  30  days  before  such  withdrawal  shall  take  cfiVct.  No  resigna- 
tions shall  be  accepted  unless  dues  are  paid  in  full. 

ARTICLE    IV. 
OFFICERS. 

SECTION  1.  This  association  shall  be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors,  consist- 
ing of  15  members  of  the  association,  who  shall,  at  their  first  regular  meeting, 
elect  from  their  number  a  president,  first  vice  president,  second  vice  president, 
and  treasurer,  and  shall  also  appoint  a  secretary. 

ARTICLE  V. 

NOMINATIONS   AND   ELECTIONS. 

SECTION  1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  on  the  third 
Monday  of  January  of  each  year,  and  will  hold  office  until  their  successors  are 
duly  elected  and  qualified. 

SEC.  2.  The  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  association, 
and  shall  be  under  supervision  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  president,  con- 
sisting of  two  directors  and  three  other  members. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   PRESIDENT. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  associa- 
tion and  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  shall  have  the  casting  vote  in  all  cases, 
sign  all  warrants  upon  the  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  money,  and  see  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  association  are  strictly  enforced.  He  shall  have 
general  supervision  over  all  the  affairs  of  the  association. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president  the  first  vice  president,  and  in  his  absence  the 
second  vice  president,  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors 
or  of  the  association  and  shall  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  president. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    SECRETARY. 

SECTION  1,  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  of  the  association;  he  shall  have  general  charge  of  the 
hooks  and  accounts  of  the  association ;  he  shall  see  that  the  moneys  due  the 
association  are  regularly  collected ;  he  shall  pay  all  moneys  of  the  association 
to  the  treasurer,  taking  his  receipt  therefor,  and  countersign  all  warrants 
upon  the  treasurer  that  have  been  signed  by  the  president;  he  shall  present, 
when  requested  by  the  board  of  directors,  a  statement  of  the  financial  condition 
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of  the  association;  lie  shall  notify  applicants  of  their  admission  and  perform 
any  other  duties  of  which  he  may  be  officially  instructed;  he  shall  give  such 
bonds  as  the  hoard  of  directors  may  require. 

SKC.  2.  It  shall  )><•  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  call  special  meetings  of  the 
hoard  of  directors  and  of  the  association,  as  provided  in  the  by-laws. 

Ar.Tici.i-;  IX. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    THEASTKER. 

rrox  1.  The  treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  funds  of  the  association 
and  keei>  a  regular  account  thereof,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  board  of 
directors;  he  shall  pay  only  such  warrants  as  boar  the  signatures  of  the 
president  and  secretary;  he  shall  be  required  to  give  such  bonds  as  the  board 
of  directors  may  direct. 

SEC.  '2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  make  a  special  deposit  of  all 
moneys  collected  by  him  other  than  the  regular  admission  fees  and  dues  of 
the  association,  such  special  deposits  to  be  drawn  upon  as  may  in  each  case  be 
directed  by  the  board  of  directors. 

AKTICI.K  X. 
i>rni>  or  THI-:  I-.OAKD  01    IHKECTOUS. 

SK<TIO\  1.  The  beard  of  directors  shall  have  a  general  supervision  of  all 
matters  that  come  up  before  the  association,  and  shall  do  what  they  deem  in 
their  judgment  proper.  They  are  to  adopt  such  other  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  association  as  are  not  provided  for  in  the  constitution. 

SEC.  -.  They  shall  ap|xiint  three  of  their  number  as  a  finance  committee,  to 
whom  every  claim  against  the  association  shall  be  submitted,  and  who  shall 
report  in  writing  upon  each  claim  presented  In-fore  it  can  be  submitted  to  the  di- 
rectors for  linal  action. 

They  shall  require  such  bonds  as  may  be  deemed  iH-vsxary  to  be  given  by  the 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

.">.  In  event  of  any  dispute  arising  between  members  of  the  association 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  board  of  directors,  who  shall  appoint  three 
of  their  number  to  investigate  such  differences. 

M.(  .  4.  When  a  director  has  failed  to  attend  four  consecutive  regular  meetings 
of  the  board  without  leave  of  absence  his  oflice  may  be  declared  vacant  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

r.v  LAWS. 

AI:TK  I.E  I. 

MEETINGS. 

SiciioN  1.  Regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  held  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month  at  the  ollice  of  the  association. 

Si.c.  '2.  Special  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  can  be  held  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  president.  Notice  of  time  and  holding  of  such  meeting  must  be  given 
by  the  secretary  in  writing  a  reasonable  time  before  such  meeting  is  held. 

SEC.  3.  Special  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  may  also  be  held  at  the 
call  of  the  secretary  upon  the  written  request  of  six  directors. 

SEC.  4.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  association  shall  be  held  on  the  third 
Monday  of  each  month. 

SEC.  f>.  Special  meetings  of  the  association  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the 
president,  or  upon  the  call  of  the  secretary,  at  the  written  request  of  15  mem- 
bers. Notice  stating  time  and  object  of  such  meeting  must  be  sent  to  all  mem- 
bers not  later  than  five  days  prior. 

ARTICLE  II. 

COMMITTEES. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
after  the  annual  election,  the  following  standing  committees  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  president,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  :  On  public  improvements,  5 
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members;  on  muniri]vil  affairs,  T>  members:  on  transportation,  5  members ;  on 
trade  and  commerce,  5  members;  on  manufactures,  5  members;  on  grievances. 
3  members;  on  statistics,  3  members;  on  membership,  :-J  members;  on  finance,  3 
members. 

ARTICI.I:    III. 
ADJOUBNMENTS. 

In  the  absence  of  a  quorum  at  any  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  or  of 
the  association,  the  members  present  shall  have  the  right  to  adjourn  such  meet- 
ing from  day  to  day  until  a  quorum  shall  be  obtained. 

ABTICLE  IV. 

ORDER   OF    DEBATE. 

Questions  of  order  of  debate  shall  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
laid  down  in  Roberts's  Rules  of  Order. 

ARTICLE  V. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  a 
majority  of  the  whole  board  concurring  therein. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS. 

The  order  of  business  shall  be  as  follows :  (1)  Roll  call,  (2)  readingmihut.es 
of  previous  meeting,  (3)  reports  of  committees,  (4)  applications  for  member- 
ship, (5)  unfinished  business,  (0)  new  business. 


ZEEHANDELAAR  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

Los  ANGELES  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

Los  Aiif/flrs.  Cal.,  November  21, 
Mr.  F.  J.  ZEEHANDELAAB, 

Secretary  Hfcrchants  and  Manufacturers'   Asxoeiatimi, 

/yo.s-  .  \twcles,  Cal. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  response  to  your  request  of  recent  date  for  figures  showing  the 
shipments  of  citrus  fruits  from  southern  California  covering  the  period  from 
1904  to  date,  we  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  following : 


Year  ending 
Oct.  31— 

Southern  California. 

Total. 

Year  ending 
Oct.  31— 

Southern  California. 

Total. 

Lemons. 

Oranges. 

Lemons. 

Oranges. 

1<M)4 

2.  7X2 
4,274 
3.789 
3,507 
4,959 
6,196 

25,117 

25,  HOS 
22,  175 
23,  986 
24.538 
31,875 

27,889 

29,882 
25,964 
27,493 
29,497 
38,071 

1910 

i,wa 

1),  7U4 
5,961 
2,192 
2,954 

25,331 
36,  821 
30,327 
13,  574 
39,024 

30,113 
4.H,  585 
.'W.28S 
15,768 
41  978 

1901  

1911  

190fi  
1907 

1912  
1913 

1QO<? 

1914 

1909  

Very  truly,  yours, 


FRANK  WIGMNS,   tfrcretary. 
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ZEEHANDELAAR  EXHIBIT  NO.  3. 

Los  Anyclc*  wr/H//*  h«n/;*  ilcpoxilx  ami  tirpoiitorx,  -hilji  1.  /.<)/.'/. 


.Inly  1,  ] 

914. 

Savings  brinks  of  Los  Airholes. 

Total  d 

Xmnbrr  of 
•iiors. 

\"in"-<  Bank                                                                    

S12,LY,3,  ir.v  •_•() 

»,87S 

l;t  '.»!:>  71.").  10 

50.  Sfg 

-  245.65 

Home  S                                                               

6,622. 

29.S09 

Hellm^in  Con]mi"vi-il  Trust  &  Savin  <rs  Bank                     

<<•:>,.  is 

21  ,  220 

1  '.'ink                                                                

3,09-- 

2  9lc 

10,  SMI 

('•iliton  -                    ;  •  nk                                                                  

2,  TOO,  905.  00 

Intern'»f  ional  Savings  <ft  Exchange  Bank                                                       •   -- 

•5,000 

Bank  of  ]t-ilv 

2,2i>i' 

10,200 

257, 7W 


A  vra !.•:'•  :!<•<•<•  iini.  *4SO. 

Tin-   pcrci'iila^c  of  \va-«-  oarin  :  ^:t'>rs    is   abotzt   SO  per  cent  in   the   Los 

hanks. 


ZEEHANDELAAR   EXHIBIT  NO.  4. 
.  city  of  l.n* 


1907 
1908- 


r,.  343,  or.n 

9,  -.is:,.  -j<»s 

578,  »;:;",.  :,IT 

581,  STU.  r.L'7 

50515S8  756 


$073.  ion,  72S 
811.  .",77.  4R7 
ir,7 


I'.M'J  -  1,  H5S.  1)41.  700 

______________  1,211,108,989 


ZEEHANDELAAR  EXHIBIT  NO.  5. 

ix'nnitx    ixxnc'1    in    tin-   citii   of    Lnx 


7«c 

I'prmits. 

Vahiation. 

Year. 

Valuation. 

1904 

7  0«>4 

$13  409  W2 

1909 

8  571 

$13  2t>0  71.5 

100") 

1910 

10  73X 

21  ti 

I9or» 

9'  072 

IS  i'8  497 

1911             

12.  49S 

23'OOJ  1^'» 

1907 

13  ''". 

I'll-' 

!«'  4.'.i 

31  :; 

1908.. 

9  9:; 

lii.  I!'' 

31,641  :  _'l 

1901  __  sc.no,  444 

M»nr, 7l'.>.  o-_'.-, 

I;MM;  sr,n.  r,7'.» 

1907--  l.n 

1908 1    us-.)    P.»:: 


ZEEHANDELAAR   EXHIBIT  NO.   6. 

Imxint'xx.    dtii   of    /,o.v    An-fK'Irx.    t!)0 'f -1!)  l.>,    itifluxi  re. 

r.xio  .   si.  -J70.  G*)t 


1012 I.  ww.  r>is 

2,  114.  «i4'.» 


77/ 


ZEEHANDELAAR   EXHIBIT  NO.   7. 

of  /,o-s-    l////r/r\  rr////  r///^/  Coiinlii  for  10 


from 


to 


Year. 

County. 

Year. 

City. 

County. 

1904 

175  000 

27-5  000 

1910 

319  198 

504  HI 

lOOo  

201,000 

1911  ' 

:r>!J  (too 

554  000 

1906          .    . 

240  000 

1912  i 

427  000 

630  000 

1907 

400  000 

]  91  3  i 

500  000 

1908... 

295,687 

425,000 

1914  i 

550,  000 

7^0  000 

1909   

307  322 

4(50  000 

Estimated. 
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ZEEHANDEIAAB,  EXHIBIT  NO.  8. 

AiiiDAvrr  or  MISS  :>IAKY  n  ORGAN,  SALESWOMAN    ix  TIII-:  KM  PLOY  OF 

A.    FUSENOT    CO. 

Mary  Horgan.  being  duly  sworn,  disposes  and  says  tliat  she  is  a  saleswoman 
in  the  employ  of  A.  Fusonot  Co.,  also  known  as  the  Ville  de  Paris.  That 
the  business  of  said  firm  is  a  dry  goods  store  on  an  extensive  scale  and  one 
of  the  oldest  estahlished  business  houses  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

That  she  has  been  in  the  employ  of  said  firm  for  the  past  11)  years  and  is 
now  section  manager  of  one  of  the  departments  and  has  under  her  direct 
supervision  n  number  of  salesladies. 

That  during  all  the  years  of  her  employment  she  has  come  in  daily  contact 
Avith  a  large  number  of  the  employees  and  is  personally  acquainted  with  nearly 
all.  That  she  knows  from  her  personal  knowledge  that  a  general  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  appreciation  exists  among  the  employees.  That  they  are  loyal 
to  the  interest  of  the  firm  and  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  re- 
reive  at  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  the  store  and  its  managers.  That, 
from  her  knowledge  and  belief,  at  no  time  during  said  employment  has  she  ever 
heard  discussed  the  advisability  or  necessity  of  belonging  to  any  retail  clerks' 
\inion  or  any  other  branch  of  organized  labor,  and  that  she  believes  that  if  any 
attempt  of  that  character  was  made  few,  if  any,  of  the  employees  would  be 
induced  to  join  a  movement  of  that  character. 

That  the  feeling  between  employer  and  employees  in  said  firm  is  most  con- 
genial and  satisfactory  and  that  the  greatest  attention  is  being  paid  by  the 
firm  regarding  the  comfort,  health,  and  general  uplift  of  all  employees. 

Miss  MARY  ITonoAN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  of  September,  1914. 

[SEAL.]  ,T.  C.  LADEVEZE, 

Notary  Public  In  and  for  Los  Angeles  County,  Xtatc  of  California. 

My  commission  expires  January  30,  1915. 


ZEEHANDELAAR   EXHIBIT  NO.   9. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  RICHARD  E.  BARRY,   SECRETARY  OF  A.  FL'SENOT   CO. 

Richard  E.  Barry,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  now  the  secre- 
tary of  the  A.  Fusenot  Co.,  also  doing  business  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Ville 
de  Paris. 

That  he  has  been  employed  by  said  firm  for  25  years  in  different  capacities, 
such  as  salesman,  department  manager,  New  York  and  European  buyer,  and  that 
he  is  now  the  general  manager  and  secretary  of  the  company. 

That  during  that  period  of  employment  he  has  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  intricate  details  of  said  business  and  the  employees  of  the  firm. 

That  without  hesitancy  he  can  state  that  the  feeling  among  the  employees  is 
one  of  great  satisfaction  and  happiness,  and  that  among  the  many  methods 
employed  for  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  employees  he  enumerates 
the  following: 

That  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  entire  working  force  has  been  employed  by  the 
firm  for  periods  varying  from  8  to  30  years. 

That  hospital  rooms,  with  the  attendance  of  a  qualified  maid,  is  provided  for 
employees  who  may  be  taken  ill  during  the  hours  of  employment. 

That  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  employees  being  compelled  to  leave  the  store 
at  any  time  on  account  of  sickness  no  deduction  is  made  from  their  salaries  on 
account  of  such  absence,  and  if  such  sick  employee  is  unable  to  reach  home 
without  assistance  an  automobile  and  attendant  is  provided  to  see  them  safely 
to  their  places  of  residence. 

That  during  a  period  of  15  years  the  store  has  been  closed  at  1  p.  m.  on  Sat- 
urdays during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  in  addition  to  all  legal  holidays, 
nnd  that  the  store  remains  closed  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
holiday  trade. 

That  permission  is  granted  the  employees  to  attend  to  urgent  private  business 
Avithout  loss  of  pay. 

That  it  has  been  the  custom  of  this  firm  to  give  a  substantial  financial  appre- 
ciation at  Christmas  time  of  the  services  of  the  older  employees,  and,  further, 
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to  give  each  employee  n  merchandise  glove  order  varying  in  value  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50,  according  to  length  of  service,  and  every  boy  and  girl  messenger  in  the 
employ  of  the  concern  receives  $1  bill  at  that  time. 

That  all  employees  are  entitled  and  receive  a  liberal  discount  on  all  merchan- 
dise bought  by  them  for  their  own  use  or  that  of  their  families. 

That  every  employee  who  has  been  with  the  firm  for  six  months  prior  to  vaca- 
tion period  is  allowed  one  week's  vacation  with  one  week's  full  pay. 

Well-ventilated  and  sanitary  lunch  and  lavatory  rooms. 

That  the  employees  organized  two  years  ago  an  employees'  association  to  take 
care  of  their  invalid  associates.  This  organization  now  has  $1,200  in  bank,  and 
that  the  firm  made  a  substantial  donation  at  its  inception  and  is  ready  to  finan- 
cially assist  whenever  it  is  necessary.  This  fund  is  absolutely  under  the  control 
of  the  employees  and  by  them  distribulcd  according  to  requirements. 

That  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  number  and  pay  of  each  female  employee 
per  week: 

Messengers:  4H  at   $  1.50. 

Cashiers  and  wrappers:  "2  at  $5,  0  at  $6,  1  at  $0.50,  7  at  ST.  L>  al  $7. ."><>,  3  at 
$8,  1  at  $12. 

Clerks:  2  at  $6.  1  at  $6.50,  2  at  $7,  1  at  $7.50  (young  girl  apprentices)  :  4  at. 
$8,  L'2  at  $9,  1  at  $9.50,  29  at  $10,  11  at  $11,  4  at  $11.50,  18  at  .$12,  4  at  $12.50, 
8  at  $13,  7  at  $13.50,  7  at  $14,  18  at  $15,  1  at  $16,  1  at  .$16.50,  1  at  $17,  1  at 
$10,  7  at  $20,  2  at  $22.50. 

Other  female  help:  16  at  £5  ( messenger  and  looker  girls,  markers,  etc.,  all 
apprentices)  ;  3  at  -SO.  1  at  s<;.r>o.  1  .-it  s7.  11  at  $10,  2  at  $11.50,  6  at  $1.2,  1  at 
.S  12.50,  5  at  S14,  7  at  $1-",,  1  at  $17.50,  1  at  $18.,  11  at  $20,  2  at  $25,  3  at  $30, 
1  at  S35,  1  at  $40. 

RICHARD   E.    P>AI;I;V. 

Subscribed    and    sworn    t"    before    me    tliis    5th    day    of    September,    li>14. 
fsKAi..  I  .T.  f  •.  LAOKVKZK, 

^|>t(li•]l  Public  hi  <uifl  for  I.OK  Aiiirrlix  ('nnulir,  stair  of  Cnlifornin,. 
M\   '-"Mimission  expires  January  30,  1915. 


ZEEHANDELAAR  EXHIBIT  NO.   10. 

AFFIDAVIT  or   MISS  ANNA  MAICIIKI..  SAI.F.SWOMAN    i\   THK  i:.\iri.ov   OK  THI:  .T.   w. 

KOl-.INSO.N     CO. 

Anna  Maichel,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  she  Ls  a  saleswoman 
in  the  employ  of  the  .1.  YV.  Kobinson  <'<>..  also  known  as  the  Boston  Store. 

That  she  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  said  company  for  the  past  19  years, 
and  has  occupied  different  positions,  and  has  now  charge  of  the  ribbon  depart- 
ment and  has  under  her  immediate  supervision  a  staff  of  12  saleswomen. 

That  in  her  daily  work  for  the  past  19  years  she  has  come  in  close  contact 
with  nearly  every  employee  of  said  linn,  and  that  she  is  fully  aware  of  tin? 
sentiment  prevailing  among  said  employe*^  and  has  frequently  discussed  with 
said  employees  affairs  of  said  firm. 

That  she  is  further  fully  advised  of  the  satisfaction  and  appreciation  ex- 
pressed by  said  employees  regarding  their  .treatment  by  said  tirm,  and  that  a 
strong  fooling  of  appreciation  pervades  the  entire  department,  realizing  the 
comfort,  health,  and  fair  treatment  liberally  accorded  every  employee  of  said 
firm. 

Among  the  many  benefits  derived  from  said  employment,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  president  of  the  company,  a  mutual  benefit  association  was-  organized 
about  five  years  ago  among  the  employees  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  said  em- 
ployees financially  and  morally  in  case  of  sickness  or  distress,  and,  in  order 
to  enable  said  organization  to  be  more  efficient  in  its  workings,  the  firm  made  a 
very  liberal  cash  donation. 

That  notwithstanding  periods  of  trade  depression,  at  no  time  during  my 
employment  have  the  salaries  of  the  employees  been  decreased  or  the  number 
of  the  employees  been  reduced. 

That  at  no  time  to  my  knowledge  have  the  employees  discussed  considering 
or  found  it  necessary  to  organize  or  become  part  of  any  retail  clerks'  union  or 
any  other  movement  of  organized  labor,  and  the  knowledge  exists  that  no 
li*  i  si -tits  could  be  derived  by  said  employees  by  joining  or  encouraging  any 
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union,  as  the  treatment  ami  consideration  received   at   (lie  hands  of  this  firm 
could  not  he  improved  under  any  circumstances. 

Miss  ANNA  MAICHKL. 

Suhserihed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  September,  1914. 
[SEAL.]  A.  B.  GOLEM  AN, 

Notary  Public,  in  and  for  tlir  County  of  T.os  Angeles,  State  of  California. 


ZEEHANDELAAR  EXHIBIT  NO.  11. 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  JOHN    II.   L.VSHUHOOKE,   SECI5KTAKY   OF  THE  -I.    W.    KO1MNSON   TO. 

John  H.  Lashbrooke,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  lie  is  the  secre- 
tary of  the  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  also  known  as  the  Boston  Store,  said  firm  having 
been  in  business  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  for  a  period  of  31  years. 

That  he  has  been  employed  by  said  company  for  a  term  of  15  years,  and 
among  the  duties  assigned  to  him  he  has  entire  and  direct  charge  of  all  em- 
ployees, and  therefore  is  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  working  conditions  of 
said  employees. 

That  among  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  employees  of  said  firm  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

One  week's  vacation  each  year,  with  full  pay,  is  granted  all  employees  who 
have  been  with  the  firm  since  the  previous  1st  of  January. 

For  the  past  10  years  the  establishment  has  been  closed  at  1  o'clock  on 
Saturdays  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  for  which  no  deduction  is 
made  in  the  salaries. 

Within  the  last  year  the  firm  has  inaugurated  the  custom  of  closing  its 
place  of  business  at  the  usual  time  every  evening  preceding  and  up  to  (Christ- 
mas Day,  thereby  eliminating  the  former  custom  of  keeping  open  in  the  evenings 
for  a  certain  period  preceding  Christmas  holidays. 

The  store  opens  each  day  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  and  closes  at  5.30  p.  m.,  excepting 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  when  the  store  opens  at  the  usual 
time  and  closes  at  5  p.  in.,  and  on  Saturdays  at  1  p.  m. 

Employees  are. given  permission  at  all  reasonable  times  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  store  to  attend  to  personal  business,  for  which  no  deduction  in  salary 
is  made. 

Employees  are  not  fined  for  being  tardy  or  for  errors  made  in  the  transac- 
tions of  their  sales  or  in  making  change,  as  cashiers,  or  any  other  position  where 
money  is  handled. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  firm  for  the  past  10  years  to  present  to  all 
employees  on  Christmas  eve  a  cash  donation  amounting  to  25  per  cent  of  their 
monthly  salary  without  regard  to  length  of  service. 

Within  the  last  six  months  the  firm  inaugurated  the  custom  of  allowing  all 
female  help  one  day's  absence1  during  the  month  for  illness,  for  which  no  deduc- 
tion in  pay  is  made. 

Rest  rooms  are  provided  for  employees,  and  in  case  of  illness  comfortable 
cots,  medicines,  and  properly  qualified  attendants. 

Seats  are  provided  for  employees  in  the  departments  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  entire  force,  and  which  are  used  when  the  employees  are  not  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  transaction  of  business. 

Employees  are  allowed  discount  on  all  purchases  for  themselves  or  for  the 
use  of  members  of  their  family. 

All  salespeople  are  paid,  in  addition  to  their  regular  salary,  a  further  allow- 
ance of  1  per  cent  on  all  their  sales,  such  extra  payments  being  made  in 
monthly  installments. 

Deponent  further  says  that  he  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  pay  roll  of  said 
firm,  and  that  as  far  as  the  female  help  is  concerned  the  cash  girls,  of  whom 
there  are  20,  receive  $25  per  month  :  stock  girls,  wrappers,  and  auditors,  of  whom 
there  are  63,  receive  $30  and  $35  per  month  :  and  that  the  following  is  a  correct 
and  true  statement  of  the  number  of  the  female  employees  and  their  monthly 
salaries  September  1,  1914:  30  at  $40.  52  at  $45.  .",4  at  $50,  16  at  $52.  26  at  $55, 
12  at  $60.  26  at  $65.  4  at  $70,  13  at  $75.  4  at  *SO.  4  at  $85.  4  at  $90.  3  at  $100. 
1  at  $110,  2  at  $115.  1  at  $125.  1  at  *130.  4  at  sl50.  1  at  $200. 

JOHN  H.  LASHP-KOOKE. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  September.  1914. 
[SEAL.I  A.  B.  COLE  MAN, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California. 
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SCOTT  EXHIBIT. 

INTERNATIONAL  TYPOGRAPHICAL,  UNIO*, 

CHAS.  T.  SCOTT,  REPRESENTATIVE:, 
Los  Angeles,  Cat.,  September  i?'/.  11U',. 
Mr.  FRANK  P.  WALSH, 

Chain/inn  Commission  on  Imliixtrlnl  Rclntiotis, 

Chicago,  III. 

I>i;.u;  MR.  WALSH:  While  on  the  witness  stand  before  your  honorable  commis- 
sion at  one  of  the  hearings  in  Los  Angeles  n  question  was  raised  regarding  the 
wages  ].aid  by  Mr.  Otis  in  the  composing  room  of  the  nonunion  Los  Angolas 
Times.  T  believe  tbe  question  was  put  to  me  by  Commissioner  Weiustock.  who, 
I  think,  misunderstood  a  statement  by  Mr.  Otis,  while  on  the  stand,  that  men 
in  his  composing  room— linotype  operators — made  more  than  the  union  scale. 

As  Mr.  Otis  was  permitted  to  present  to  the  commission  a  supplemental  State- 
ment on  Monday,  September  14,  1914,  the  day  before  the  adjournment  of  your 
hearings  in  Los  Angeles,  which  contained  his  pay  roll,  I  ask  the  Industrial 
Relations  Commission,  through  you,  to  allow  this  statement  of  mine  to  become 
a  part  of  the  record  also. 

In  this  statement  1  desire  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in  the 
nonunion  Times,  a  morning  paper,  and  the  waires  paid  in  union  composing  rooms 
of  Los  Angeles.  I  will  use  Mr.  Otis's  figures,  which  are  on  file  with  your 
commission. 

I  would  not  ask  this  indulgence  on  the  pan  of  your  commission  if  I  had  had 
time  to  prepare  a  statement  In-fore  the  adjournment  of  your  hearings;  that  is, 
after  Mr.  <>iis  had  made  his  final  statement. 

I  am  using  only  the  figures  of  the  composing  room,  that  branch  of  (he  business 
thai  my  lesi.iniony  covered. 

Jn  Mr.  Otis's  testimony  he  refers  to  the  union  eight-hour  scale.  Union  print- 
ers in  Los  Angeles  on  newspapers  only  work  seven  and  one-half  hours. 

Under  "weekly  wage  rates"  IL'  employees  are  listed.  Only  4  out  of  the  12 
receive  as  much  as  the  union  scale  calls  for — $.'VJ  for  seven  and  one-half  hours' 
work.  Our  scale  is  strictly  a  minimum  scale,  many  employees  receiving  more. 

I'nder  "Hour  rates"  36  employees  are  lisle-!.  Only  3  our  of  the  30  receive 
as  much  as  the  union  scale  calls  for.  which  is  71  cents  an  hour  for  a  seven  and 
one-half  hour  day.  All  over  seven  and  one-half  hours  is  paid  for  as  overtime, 
price  and  one-half. 

These  of)  men  receive  single  time  for  overtime.  And  all  of  them  are  not 
guaranteed  a  night's  work  when  starting.  They  are  compelled  to  take  what 
they  get. 

I'nder  "  piece  rales  "  L'7  employees  are  listed.  The  average  is  given  as  $3.1.10. 
The  minimum  wage  for  union  linotype  operators  is  .<>32.  The  working  day  is 
given  as  seven  hours  in  the  Times.  But  Mr.  Otis,  in  his  testimony  on  Sep- 
tember S,  1014.  in  speaking  of  the  working  da\  of  his  "piece"  employees,  says: 
"Thus  the  working  hours  go  up  as  high  as  from  0  to  11  on  the  later  days  and 
nights  of  the  week,  owing  to  the  exigent  demands  of  the  large  Sunday  issues." 
I'nion  mm  working  as  long  hours,  with  their  overtime,  would  make  as  much 
and  more  than  do  Times  employ 

I'nder  proof-reading  room,  "hour  rates."  IT  employees  are  listed.  Not  one  of 
the  17  receives  as  much  as  the  union  scale  calls  for.  In  union  offices  in  Lou 
Angeles  proof  readers  are  members  of  the  union  and  receive  at  least  $5.:I3  for  a 
seven  and  one-half  hour  day. 

The  agreement  entered  into  bet  \veen  Los  Angeirs  Typographical  Union  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  provides  that  none  but  members 
of  Los  Angeles  Typographical  Union  No.  174  shall  be  employed  in  the  composing 
rooms  of  the  publishers*  association  newspapers.  This,  of  course,  does  n.>i. 
include  apprentices. 

This  agreement  provides  that  journeymen  on  morning  papers  shall  re'-eiv-.* 
not  less  than  $5.33&  per  day  of  seven  and  one-half  hours,  the  working  day  being 
eigiii  hours  (including  30  minutes  for  lunch). 

Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half. 

Members  put  to  work  shall  be  given  a  full  day's  work. 

If  this  supplemental  statement  of  mine  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
your  honorable  body,  will  you  kindly  notify  meV 

As  I  was  questioned  very  closely  while  on  the  stand  in  regard  to  the  points 
contained  in  this  report,  I  trust  that  this  statement  will  be  placed  Itefore  your 
commission. 
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Feeling  sure  that  the  investigations  as  conducted  by  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  will  result  in  much  good  to  the  people  of  the  entire  country,  I  am, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

CIIAS.  T.  SCOTT. 

Los  AxtiKi.Ks,  CAI...  UclolH-r  77,   I!)!}. 
Mr.  BAM i.  M.  MANLY, 

In  Charge  of  Public  Hearings, 

Transportation  Building,  Chicago,  IU. 

I>KATt  Sin:  Herewith  is  sent  to  you  my  reply  to  the  questions  of  your  honor- 
able commission  contained  in  your  letter  of  October  1,  1914. 

These  answers  are  made  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  but  my  participation 
in  these  events  and  my  recollection  of  them  enable  me  to  assure  the  commission 
that  they  are  in  the  main  correct.  I  have  endeavored  to  lay  aside  any  bias  I 
may  be  thought  to  entertain  as  a  lifelong  union  man  and  have  confined  myself 
to  facts  as  they  come  back  to  me. 

Outside  of  union  matters  I  had  always  considered  Mr.  Otis  as  a  friend,  and 
I  believe  he  took  an  interest  in  me  while  I  worked  in  his  office.  I  was  com- 
paratively young  when  I  went  to  work  for  him,  and  many  a  time  he  took  the 
trouble  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  of  how  the  work  should  be 
done,  and  I  really  believed  he  disliked  to  see  me  leave  his  office  and  employment. 
Therefore  I  would  not  knowingly  say  anything  but  the  truth,  arid  I  sin- 
••eroly  hope  that  what  I  have  said  will  assist  your  honorable  commission  to  a 
Hearer  understanding  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Times  in  its  dealings 
with  union  labor.  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

W.  J.  BUCKINGHAM. 


1.  Question.  Representatives  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  who  participated  in 
the  making  of  this  agreement? 

Answer.  Col.  Woodard,  business  manager  of  the  Times  then  and  also  a 
writer  under  the  nora  de  plume  of  "  Jayhawker " ;  Mr.  Hamburger,  of  the 
People's  Store,  now  Hamburger's,  whose  interest  in  the  matter  was  caused  by 
the  union  boycott  on  his  store  as  an  advertiser  in  the  Times;  and  Mr.  Otis 
himself,  I  think,  but  I  would  not  say  positively  as  to  him. 

2.  Question.  Representatives  of  the  typographical  union  who  participated  in 
the  drawing  of  the  agreement? 

Answer.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  union,  of  which  Frank  C.  Eddy 
(now  deceased),  who  was  foreman  of  the  Times  before  and  up  to  the  time  the 
trouble  with  the  union  occurred,  was  chairman.  Mr.  Eddy  was  appointed 
because  of  his  previous  relations  with  Mr.  Otis  and  the  belief  of  the  union  that 
he  could  secure  the  best  terms  for  us  in  the  negotiations. 

3.  Question.  What  meetings  were  held  by  these  different  representatives? 
Answer.  Many  meetings  were  held,  at  which  Mr.  Woodard   and  Mr.  Ham- 
burger were  the  ones  principally  in  evidence. 

The  agreement  was  finally  reached  at  one  of  these  meetings,  of  which  it  was 
whispered  that  it  was  a  "  banquet,"  at  which  the  Times  representative,  the 
versatile  Mr.  Woodard,  was  host,  and  good  things  to  eat  and  drink  were 
plentifully  provided  by  the  host,  the  liquids,  no  doubt,  having  a  decided  effect 
upon  the  result  of  the  negotiations  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  hopes  of 
the  union. 

As  a  result  of  that  convivial  meeting  the  agreement  was  made  by  which  the 
committee  signed  away  all  the  advantages  the  union  had  so  laboriously  gained, 
and  the  owner  of  the  Times  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  way  he  had  "  put  one 
over  "  on  the  "  un-American  boycotters,"  the  "  jawsmiths,"  the  "  assassins  of 
industrial  freedom,"  and  the  bearers  of  like  epithets  which  the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Times  alone  knew  how  to  bestow. 

4.  Question.  What  was   the   general   character   and    conditions  of   the   agree- 
ment? 

Answer.  While  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  "secret"  document,  the  understand- 
ing among  union  men  was  that  the  Times  office  would  be  unionized  throughout 
as  soon  as  possible.  Of  that  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  Avill  make  affidavit  to  the  fact  that  I  was  so  assured 
by  a  leading  member  of  the  "secret"  committee,  Frank  C.  Eddy,  who,  un- 
fortunately, is  now  dead,  and  can  not  atlirm  or  deny  my  statements.  Know- 
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ing  Mr.  Otis  so  well,  and  aware  of  his  bitter  resentment  toward  union  men 
(principally  for  their  lack  of  appreciation  of  him  and  his  determination  to 
"run  his  own  office"  in  his  own  way),  I  had  no  desire  to  work  among  the 
people  lie  had  imported  from  Kansas  City  to  take  our  places  on  his  paper.  But 
my  scruples  against  going  back,  and  my  lack  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Otis's  word 
or  any  •'  agreement "  he  might  enter  into  with  union  men,  were  submerged, 
and  I  became  one  of  the  "  entering  wedge,"  which  we  were  confidently  urged 
to  believe  would  end  by  making  the  Times  altogether  union  and  Mr.  Otis  our 
friend. 

I  mention  these  personal  matters  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  commission 
the  fact  that  at  first,  at  least,  the  committee  left  no  stone  unturned  to  make 
the  agreement  good  on  the  part  of  the  union,  as  they  really  believed  the  Times 
would  live  up  to  its  part  in  the  agreement,  especially  when  they  had  Mr.  Otis's 
assurance  that  (and  these  are  his  words  as  reported  to  the  union)  :  "  Everything 
was  going  on  well  in  his  ollice  and  the  chances  are  they  will  be  better  before 
long/'  meaning,  as  they  believed,  for  the  union;  but  he  evidently  said  one 
tiling  and  meant  another,  which  is  his  "playful"  manner. 

As  the  union  had  been  actively  boycotting  the  Times  and  its  principal  adver- 
tisers (especially  Hamburger's  Department  Store),  part  of  the  agreement  was 
that  this  boycotting  cease,  and  this  was  publicly  announced  in  the  Times  and 
in  the  Workman,  a  paper  published  by  the  union.  For  this  the  Times  opened 
its  office  to  about  five  union  men  in  two  departments — news  and  job — three  in 
the  news  department,  of  which  I  was  one.  This  union  force  was  to  be  gradu- 
ally increased  until  the  Times  oflire  was  union  throughout. 

5.  AVas  the  agreement  signed,  and,  if  so,  by  whom? 

Answer.  That  I  can  not  say,  but  as  it  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Otis 
and  the  committee  and  is  quite  lengthy  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  must  have 
been  signed  by  those  present. 

6.  Question.  What  use,  if  any,  was  made  of  this  agreement  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Times? 

Answer.  My  belief  is  that  the  Times  made  use  of  the  agreement  to  deceive 
the  public  as  to  its  actual  feeling  toward  the  union,  and  to  make  the  public 
believe  the  trouble  had  been  amicably  settled. 

The  basis  of  the  agreement  was  that,  in  consideration  of  the  union  men 
being  allowed  to  work  in  the  office  and  that  soon  the  office  would  be  all  union 
again,  the  boycott  against  the  Times  and  Hamburger  would  be  declared  off, 
and  so  stated  officially  in  the  Workman,  the  union  publication.  That  being 
accomplished  the  agreement  was  ignored  as  far  as  the  Times  was  concerned, 
and  gradually  the  union  became  convinced  there  was  no  hope  of  making  the 
office  union,  even  with  our  men  employed  there;  so  they  were  withdrawn  and 
the  Times  has  since  gone  on  its  way  rejoicing  happy  in  the  thought,  I  pre- 
sume, that  it  had  dealt  a  body  blow  to  the  Los  Angeles  Typographical  Union 
and  held  it  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  public. 

Another  use  to  which  the  agreement  was  put  was  it  allowed  Mr.  Otis  to 
boast  that  his  was  an  open  shop,  but  since-  the  union  men  were  called  out  the 
last  time  no  union  man  has  worked  in  the  office,  to  my  knowledge.  And  I 
believe  the  people  that  get  out  his  paper  now  have  sense  enough  to  know  that 
with  union  men  in  the  office  their  situations  would  be  minus,  and  no  union 
man  has  any  chance  there. 

7.  Question.  By  whom  was  the  agreement  repudiated  and  on  what  grounds? 
Answer.  By  the  Times,  in  refusing,  after  the  boycott  before  mentioned  was 

raised,  to  admit  additional  union  men  to  work  in  the  office  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  and  in  refusing  to  allow  the  union  men  there  employed 
to  put  on  union  substitutes  the  nights  they  wished  to  lay  off,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  tly>  agreement.  It  soon  developed  that  the  whole  obe.jct  of  the  Times 
in  entering  into  this  agreement  was  to  relieve  itself  and  its  advertisers  of  the 
boycott  being  waged  by  the  union,  and  thereafter  that  was  accomplished  it 
had  no  intention  of  living  up  to  its  terms,  especially  that  part  of  unionizing 
its  office  throughout. 

The  union  took  the  stand  that  as  Mr.  Otis  had  made  no  steps  toward  further 
unionizing  his  office  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  ever  doing  so,  the  agree- 
ment had  been  violated  by  him,  and  the  union  men  were  called  out  the  last 
time. 

One  of  Mr.  Otis's  excuses  for  his  repudiation  of  the  agreement  was  that  as 
he  had  introduced  the  typesetting  machines  into  his  office  he  no  longer  had  a 
composing  room,  in  the  sense  of  the  agreement,  and  that  gave  him  the  right 
(or  was  it  the  opportunity)  to  break  the  agreement. 
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The  union  could  not  possibly  have  been  guilty  of  repudiating  an  agreement 
which  was  all  in  its  favor.  It  had  a  fV\v  of  its  men  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
it  thought  the  prospects  bright  for  more  and  eventually  for  all.  lint,  alas,  it 
did  not  know  the  man  with  whom  they  were  dealing,  and  when  the  union 
lifted  the  boycott  it  put  away  the  only  weapon  that  had  ever  brought  it  any- 
thing and  the  only  weapon  of  which  I  he  Times  had  any  dread. 

Again  the  agreement  was  repudiated  by  the  Times,  because  Mr.  Otis  had  un- 
doubtedly determined  from  the  very  first  strike  of  union  men  on  his  paper  t«» 
fight  the  union  to  a  finish,  and  I  believe  he  entered  into  this  agreement  know- 
ing that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  would  never  be  kept. 

Then,  with  superlative  cunning,  it  seems  to  me.  the  animus  of  the  with- 
drawal of  union  men  from  his  office  was  forced  on  the  union  by  the  conduct 
of  affairs  there.  Union  men  were  supposed  to  be  allowed  to  work  there,  but 
no  more  ever  got  in.  The  Printers'  Protective  Fraternity  (an  organization  of 
"rats"  and  nonunion  men)  was  getting  stronger  in  the  office,  no  more  union 
men  were  getting  in,  and  the  situation  became  unbearable,  the  union  men  were 
called  out,  and  the  fight  against  the  Times  was  begun  all  over  again. 

\V.   J.   BUCKINGHAM. 


GROW  EXHIBIT. 

AGREEMENT. 

This  agreement,  entered  into  by  and  between  the  firm  of  Rrownsioin-Louis 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  United  Garment  Work- 
ers of  America,  party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth  that  in  consideration  of 
the  use  of  the  trade-union  label  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  the  party  of 
the  first  part  agrees  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  conditions  governing  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  as  prescribed  by  their  international  constitution  and  this 
agreement. 

1.  All  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  garments  for  the  party  of  the 
first  part  must  be  good  standing  members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part.    The 
party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  that  during  the  slack  season  the  work  will 
he  so  divided  that  each  employee  will  receive  approximately  an  equal  amount 
of  work. 

2.  All  proper  sanitary   conditions  shall  be  observed   in   all   shops   manufac- 
turing goods  for  the  party  of  the  first  part,  who  especially  agrees  to  comply 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  State  la\vs  relating  to  workshops. 

3.  Said  shops  shall  not  be  operated  longer  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week,  to 
end  Saturday  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

4.  The  party  of  the  first  part  shall   manufacture  only  in  shops  owned  and 
operated  by  said  party,  and  equipped  with  mechanical  power. 

5.  The  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  that  they  will  not  use  any  of 
said  labels  after  notification  that  the  privilege  to  use  same  has  been  withdrawn, 
or  when  said  party  of  the  first  part  abrogates  this  agreement. 

6.  The  said  label  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  member  designated  by  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  employed  in  said  shop,  who  shall  keep  an  account  of  same. 
The  label   shall  at  all  times  be  considered  the  property  of  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  and  all  labels  on  hand  shall  be  returned  to  said  party  immediately 
upon  notification  that  the  privilege  to  use  the  same  has  been  withdrawn. 

7.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  pay  for  the  use  of  labels  that  have 
been  sewed  in  garments  in  the  process  of  manufacture  only,  at  the  rate  of  $1.10 
per  thousand  labels;  payment  to  be  made  to  the  local  label   secretary,  exclu- 
sively by  check  made  payable  to  the  order  of  B.  A.  Larger,  general  secretary, 
until  further  notice. 

8.  The  party  of  the  first  part  shall   abide  by  the  union  conditions  observed 
in  the  respective  branches  of  the  trade. 

9.  Should   any    differences   arise   between   the   firm   and   the  employees,    and 
which  can  not  be  settled  between  them,  the  said  differences  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  general  officers  of  the  U.  G.  W.  of  A.  for  adjustment.     Should  this  not 
prove  satisfactory,  the  subject  in  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  an  umpire  to  be 
mutually  selected  for  final  decision. 

10.  Party  of*  the  first  part  agrees  to  abide  by  the  conditions  further  specified 
in  the  supplementary  agreement  hereto  attached.     This  agreement  is  not  valid 
unless   approved   of  by    the   general    executive   hoard  of  the   United   Garment 
Workers  of  America. 
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11.  The  parly  <>i'  the  iirst  part  shall  forfeit  for  one  year  the  privilege  of  said 
label  if  proven  that  said  party  has  aided  or  abetted  in  the  violation  of  article 
10  of  the  constitution  relative  to  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  union  label. 

The  pany  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  do  all  in  its  province  as  a  labor 
organization  to  advertise  the  goods  and  otherwise  benefit  the  business  of  the 
party  of  the  first  part. 

This  agreement  to  go  into  effect  oil  the  27th  day  of  January,  1913,  and  ter- 
minate one  year  from  said  date. 

April  1,  1914. 

Signed  by  the  party  of  the  iirst   parr,  lirownstein-Louis  Co.  : 

HENKY  W.  1  ,01  :  is. 

Signed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part.  United  (Jarment  Workers  of  America  : 

MAKGAKET  C.  DALEY. 
Executed  at  Los  Angeles.  rai     ,,M  t]u>  jyth  day  of  .January,  1913. 


St'PPLEM  ENTAKY    AuKEEMEiST. 

As  provided  for  in  section  10  of  the  label  agreement  entered  into  on  same 
date  between  Brownstein-Louis  Co..  party  of  the  iirst  part,  and  Local  No.  12"), 
I*.  (T.  W.  of  A.,  party  of  the  second  parr.  Said  supplementary  agreement  to  go 
into  effect  September  —  ,  1914,  and  continue  in  force  until  April  1,  1914,  during 
which  time  the  following  scale  of  prices  and  shop  rules  shall  prevail: 

Forty-eight  hours  to  constitute  a  week's  work  with  the  exception  of  those 
weeks  in  which  legal  holidays  occur.  The  following  days  shall  be  recognized 
as  legal  holidays,  and  no  others:  .January  1  (New  Year's  Day),  February  22 
(Washington's  Birthday),  Decoration  Day,  September  (Labor  Day),  July  4, 
September  9  (Admission  Day),  Thanksgiving  Day,  December  25  (Christinas), 
all  Sundays. 

Except  ing  any  oilier  legal  holidays  which  may  be  declared  by  the  governor 
of  the  Stale  of  California. 

All  time  worked  over  the  regular  working  hours,  as  set  by  the  union,  shall 
be  considered  overtime  and  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half 
for  overtime  for  week  workers,  price  and  one-half  for  pieceworkers,  double 
time  and  double  price  for  Sundays  and  holidays.  All  temporary  time  work  will 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  the  pieceworker's  average  work,  taking  two  full 
omsecutive  weeks'  wages  for  such  average  and  paying  the  average  plus  10  per 
cent.  After  one  week  average  wages  of  piecework  is  to  apply. 

Whenever  a  new  garment  is  introduced  all  employees  working  on  such  gar- 
ments shall  do  so  on  time  work  until  prices  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Any  employees  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  receiving  more  than  the  minimum 
scale  of  prices  or  wages  mentioned  in  this  agreement  shall  suffer  no  reduction 
of  wages  on  account  of  the  terms  mentioned  in  this  agreement. 

Any  prices  or  wages  found  unsatisfactory  to  the  employer  or  employees  shall 
be  amicably  adjusted  by  a  conference  with  an  authorized  representative  or 
commit  iee  from  the  union.  Should  both  parties  not  agree,  then  the  matter  will 
be  sen  led  according  to  SIMM  ion  9  of  label  agreement. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  price  committee  shall  consist  of  one  S.  N.  and 
one  P.  N.  girl  in  shop  where  prices  aiv  being  made,  and  the  price  committee 
from  corresponding  department  in  other  shop.  Furthermore,  all  prices  must 
be  reported  in  detail  to  the  union  and  ratified  by  same  before  it  is  finally 
accepted. 

The  party  of  the  first  part,  or  his  representative,  shall  have,  at  all  times, 
the  right  to  discharge  any  of  their  help,  providing  there  is  just  and  suHicieni 
cause  for  such  discharge,  but  the  union  is  duly  bound  to  protect  its  members; 
therefore,  the  union  shall  investigate  any  grievance  at  once. 

All  work  must  be  manufactured  on  the  premises  by  the  party  of  the  first 
part,  and  employees  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  work  home.  Work  shall  be 
arranged  in  all  departments  so  that  employees  will  not  have  to  wait  for  work. 
Operators  are  only  paid  for  operating,  and  the  system  of  workroom  shall  lv,« 
such  that  all  employees  should  have  steady  work.  In  dull  seasons  no  new  help 
should  be  hired.  During  slack  season  the  work  will  not  be  divided  with  any 
employees  who  have  been  members  of  Local  Union  No.  125  for  less  than  nine 
months. 

The  belts  and  machines  will  be  kept  in.  proper  repair.  Operators  to  receive 
proper  attention  at  desk  when  seeking  information  about  work  or  asking  for 
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thread  or  any  thing  el.sc  Unit  is  necessary  for  the  construction  of  their  work, 
so  that  they  can  work  steadily  while  in  the  factory.  Any  neglect  on  the  part 
of  week  workers  to  wait  on  the  operators  shall  be  reported  to  the  president 
of  the  local  union,  then  in  turn  to  report  to  the  representative  of  the  firm. 

Parties  employed  about  the  factory  who  are  not  eligible  to  membership  in 
the  U.  G.  W.  of  A.,  but  who  are  eligible  to  become  members  of  the  union  of 
their  own  crafts,  are  required  to  joint  said  union  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

No  person  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  the  factory  using  the 
label  of  the  U.  G.  W.  of  A. 

Any  employee  entering  the  factory  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  U.  G.  W.  of  A., 
Local  No.  125,  must  affiliate  with  said  local  union  within  30  days  from  the 
time  of  entering  upon  such  employment. 

Any  employee  who  ruins  or  damages  machines  or  any  part  of  machinery, 
or  garments  or  part  of  a  garment,  or  causes  waste  or  loss  willfully  or  carelessly, 
shall  pay  for  such  loss,  or  damage,  or  waste  at  actual  cost  price. 

Operators  must  not  trim  work,  but  report  to  forewoman.  Work  should  come 
from  cutting  department  in  such  condition  that  the  operator  will  not  have  to 
be  delayed  with  trimming  or  fitting  work.  All  operators  will  trim  their  threads 
so  as  not  to  delay  inspecting.  All  work  should  leave  machines  clean  and 
without  threads.  Any  operator  who  is  obliged  to  trim  or  fit  work  for  any  reason 
must  be  paid  for  their  loss  of  time. 

For  young  girls  taken  into  the  factory  for  working  on  trimming,  stamping, 
or  marking,  wages  for  such  beginners  shall  be  not  less,  per  week,  than  $6; 
bundle  boys,  to  begin  with,  shall  receive  not  less,  per  week,  than  $7;  all  other 
week  workers  not  herein  specified  shall  receive  not  less,  per  week,  than  $8. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  this  does  not  prohibit  any  member  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part  from  exercising  his  or  her  individual  privilege  of  ask- 
ing for  an  increase. 

The  authorized  business  representative  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
be  admitted,  at  all  times,  to  the  factory  of  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

When  any  new  or  improved  machines  are  placed  in  the  factory  old  operators 
must  be  given  preference  in  operating  the  same.  Where  prices  set  by  the 
U.  G.  W.  of  A.  on  any  new  or  improved  machines  does  not  enable  the  operator 
to  earn  as  much  as  on  old  machines  at  old  prices,  the  price  set  on  new  machines 
must  be  raised  to  cover  such  deficiency.  Any  individual  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment will  not  be  recognized  by  the  union. 

All  goods  manufactured  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  must  bear  the  union 
label  of  the  U.  G.  W.  of  A. 

No  goods  jobbed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  bear  the  brand  ticket  of 
the  factory  unless  such  goods  were  made  in  union  shops.  Goods  made  for  the 
party  of  the  first  part  by  nonunion  houses  are  not  to  be  packed  in  boxes  bear- 
ing a  ticket  sewed  on  garments  for  other  factories.  No  goods  can  be  manu- 
factured by  this  firm  for  firms  running  nonunion  shops.  Manufacturing  goods 
for  other  factories  and  putting  on  their  brand  tickets  is  prohibited  unless  such 
ticket  bears  the  name  of  the  manufacturers ;  also  city  and  State  and  lot  number 
and  size  of  goods. 

Workrooms  where  women  are  employed  must  be  adequately  heated  so  that 
the  employees  can  work  comfortably. 

Journeymen  cutters  to  receive  not  less  than  the  minimum  scale  of  $22.50. 
Such  journeymen  shall  be  members  in  good  standing  in  the  united  garment 
workers.  No  apprentices  shall  be  taken  in  cutting  rooms  until  the  appren- 
tices now  employed  and  working  in  factories  using  the  label  of  the  U.  G.  W. 
of  A.  are  given  an  opportunity  of  learning  all  branches  of  the  trade. 

All  men  in  cutting  room  running  cutting  tables,  either  on  shirts  or  overall*, 
to  receive  the  coast  scale  of  .$22.50.  For  first  cutter,  one  apprentice;  for  every 
three  cutters  or  a  majority  fraction  thereof,  one  additional  apprentice. 

If  perforated  patterns  are  used,  the  cutters  must  be  paid  the  perforated- 
pattern  scale,  which  is  .$24  per  week.  One  man  must  not  do  all  the  marking 
or  cutting  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  men  in  cutting  department.  No  man 
shall  be  discriminated  against  for  enforcing  this  agreement. 

When  hiring  new  men  preference  must  be  given  union  members. 

Men  or  boys  will  be  employed  who  have  time  and  strength  to  carry  bundles. 

List  of  abbreviations  used  in  following:  U.  S.,  union  special;  I).  N.,  double 
needle;  S.  N.,  single  needle:  S.  S.,  single  stitched;  D.  S.,  double  stitched;  1  S., 
one  stitching;  2  S.,  two  stitchings,  etc.;  B.  S.,  button  stand;  S.  M.,  special 
machine. 

Lot  No.  40.  Kiron-fihold  i><  (>-toi>  conJuro)/  ixtnts. — Two  side  swing  pockets  ex- 
tended to  top,  one  facing  each,  not  turned ;  oue  inserted  watch  pocket ;  exten- 
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sion  buttonhole  tab  on  lined  B.  S. ;  lined  fly  to  top  of  waist;  two  tacks  in  fly; 
two  single-corded  hip  pockets;  two  facings  each,  not  turned;  two  lined  pointed 
flaps  S.  S.  inserted  in  pockets;  darts  2  S.,  with  buckles  inserted;  pockets 
close,!:  dean  finish;  side  buckle  straps;  seam  wing  welt  on  U.  S. ;  fork  joined 
and  stayed ;  short  tape  in  crotch ;  pockets,  belt  loops,  and  buckle  straps  S.  M. ; 
curtain  joined,  hemmed,  and  turned  in,  with  top  of  pants  1  S. ;  2  extra  tacks 
on  curtain;  five  belt  loops  and  paper  ticket;  bottom  hemmed  and  cuff  tacked. 

Fronts $0.  58 

Backs .  86 

Closing .  18 

Side  seam  I*.  S '. .24 

Finishing .  95 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 2.81 

Hemming  and   tacking .  20 

Lot  JVo.  1800.  Ftronfiliold  peg-top  corduroy  pants. — Two  side  swing  pockets; 
one  inserted  watch  pocket  closed  by  S.  M. ;  one  facing  each,  not  turned;  lined 
fly  and  B.  S.  to  top  of  waist ;  fly  one  tack ;  two  single-corded  inserted  hip 
pockets  closed  on  S.  M. ;  darts  2  S.,  with  buckles  inserted ;  side  seam  corded 
on  U.  S. ;  clean-finished  pockets;  four  tacks;  side  buckle  straps;  back  and  in 
seams  D.  S.  by  S.  N. ;  fork  joined  and  taped;  curtain  joined,  hemmed,  and 
tacked;  turned  in  with  top  of  pants  1  S. ;  3  extra  tacks  on  curtain;  five  belt 
liM»].>:  side  straps  and  loops  made  by  S.  M. ;  paper  ticket;  bottom  hemmed  and 
cuff  tacked. 

Fronts $0.52 

Hacks .49 

<  'losing .  18 

Side  seams  V.  S .12 

Finishing .  95 


Total  for  operating,  per  do/en  garments  _____________     2.26 

Hemming  and  tacking  ____________________________________       .20 


Lot  \oft.  /'/.?/.  frtro-HtiJiolrf  Mark  ronlumji  pint*.  —  Two  top  swing  pockets. 
1  facing  each,  unturned,  one  inserted  watch  pocket  closed  S.  N.,  lined  fly 
and  U.  S.,  to  top  of  waist,  extension  tab  sewed  on  B.  S.,  1  cord,  two  tacks 
in  fly,  two  single  corded  hip  pockets  closed  S.  M.,  two  facings  each,  unturned, 
lined  buckle  straps  inserted  in  darts  side  seam  D.  S.,  in  and  back  seams  D.  S. 
by  S.  X.,  fork  joined  and  tacked,  curtain  joined,  hemmed  and  turned  in  with 
t«»p  of  pants,  1  S.,  3  extra  tacks  uii  curtain,  paper  ticket. 

Fronts  __________________________________________________  $0.  56 

Hack  ____________________________________________________  .  54 

Seamin-   S.    N  ___________________________________________  .24 

Finishing  _____                                                          ________________  .  83 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments  ____________     2.17 

Extras:  Risers  5  cents,  1   S.  ;  crotch  pieces  ."  cents,  1   S. 

Lot  \o*.  J7.  18,  £,7,  >K.  >7.  301,  303,  2>tl.  Mronulioltf  fn*ti<tn  pant*.—  Two 
side  swing  pockets  extending  to  top,  one  turned  facing  on  each,  one  inserted 
watch  pocket,  lined  B.  S.  and  fly,  two  tacks,  two  single  corded  hip  pockets,  two 
turned  facings  on  each  pocket,  lined  button  tab  S.  S.,  darts  D.  S.,  buckles  in- 
serted, all  pockets  closed  by  S.  M.,  pockets  clean  finished,  four  tacks,  side 
buckle  straps,  wing  welt  seam  on  U.  S.,  back  and  in  seam  D.  N.,  curtain 
joined,  hemmed  and  sewed  on  with  canvas,  one  extra  S.,  at  top  and  tacked, 
three  extra  tacks  on  curtain,  five  belt  loops,  paper  ticket,  bottom  hemmed  and 
cuff  tacked. 

Fronts  __________________________________________________  $0.  50 

Back  _________________________  _  __________________________  .  64 

Closing  --------------------------------------------------  .  20 

Side  seam  V.  S  ____________________________________________  .23 

Back  and   in   seams  1>.   N  ________________________________  .14 

Finishing  _____________  ___________________________________  .68 

Hemming  and   tacking  ___________________________________  .  19 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments  _____________     2.  58 
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Lot  No.  5.  Stronghold  whipcord  pant*. — Two  side  swing  pockets,  one  turned 
facing  on  each,  one  inserted  \vatch  pocket,  B.  S.  cut:  on,  finished  lly  I>.  S., 
fork  joined  and  tacked,  two  single  corded  hip  pockets,  t\vo  facings  turned, 
darts  D.  S.  buckle  straps  inserted,  all  pockets  closed  by  S.  M.,  side  buckle 
straps,  pockets  clean  finished,  tour  tacks,  side  seam  corded  by  S.  M.,  back 
and  in  seams  D.  X.,  four-piece  band  facing  sewed  to  front  pocket,  1  S.  on 
top,  back  of  band  stitched  to  pants,  five  belt  loops  and  paper  ticket,  2  in.  hem 
on  legs. 

Fronts $0.  41 

Hacks . -MJ 

Closing .  20 

Side  seam  IT.  S .  12 

Back  and  in  seams  D.  N .  1  4 

Finishing,.  .55 

Total  for  oiK'raling,  per  dozen  garments 1.88 

Lot  No.  15.  Stronghold  khaki  peg-top  pants. — Two  side  swing  pockets,  one 
facing  on  each,  turned,  one  inserted  watch  pocket,  B.  S.  cut  on,  finished  fly 
D.  S.,  two  single  corded  hip  pockets,  two  facings  turned  on  each,  and  but- 
lonhole  tab  S.  S.,  inserted,  darts  D.  S.  and  buckles  inserted,  all  pockets  closed 
by  S.  M.,  pockets  clean  finished  and  four  tacks,  side  buckle  straps,  fork  joined 
and  tacked,  wing  welt  seam  V.  S.,  back  and  in  seams  D.  N.,  four  piece  band 
facing  1  S.,  on  top,  sewed  to  pocket  in  front,  2  S.  and  stitched  to  pants  in 
back,  five  belt  loops,  paper  ticket,  three  inch  hem  at  bottom,  cuff  turned 
and  tacked. 

Fronts $0.  43 

Backs ., .  (»1 

Closing *. .  20 

Side  seams  U.  S .23 

Back  and  in  seams  D.  N .15 

Finishing .  48 

Hemming  and  tacking .  20 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 2.  30 

Lot   No.    111.  Stronghold    khaki    pea-top    pants. — Two    side    swing    pockets, 

one  facing  on  each  turned,  inserted  watch  pocket,  B.  S.  cut  on,  finished  fly 
D.  S.,  two  single  corded  hip  pockets,  two  facings,  turned,  buttonhole  tabs 
S.  S.,  darts  D.  S.,  buckles  inserted,  all  pockets  closed  on  S.  M.,  pockets  clean 
finished  and  four  tacks,  side  buckle  straps,  fork  joined  and  tacked,  wing 
welt  by  U.  S.,  back  and  in  seams  D.  N.,  four  piece  hand  facing  1  S.,  on  top, 
front  sewed  to  pocket  2  S.,  five  belt  loops,  paper  ticket,  three  inch  hem  at 
bottom,  turned  and  cuff  tacked. 

Fronts $0.  42 

Backs .  GO 

Closing .20 

Side  seams  U.  S .23 

Back  and  in  seams  D.  N .15 

Finishing .  46 

Hemming  and   tacking .  19 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments. 


Lot  No.  110.  StronaJtold  khaki  peg-top  pant*. — Two  side  swing  pockets,  one 
facing  on  each,  turned,  one  inserted  watch  pocket,  B.  S.  cut  on,  finished  fly 
D.  S.,  two  single  corded  hip  pockets,  two  facings  turned,  dnrts  1).  S.,  buckles 
inserted,  all  pockets  closed  by  S.  M.,  pockets  clean  finished  and  four  tacks. 
side  buckle  straps,  fork  joined  and  tacked,  cord  seam  on  U.  S.,  back  and  in 
seams  1>.  N.,  four  piece  band  facing  1  S.,  on  top,  front  sewed  to  pocket  2  S., 
back  of  S.  to  pants,  five  belt  loops,  paper  ticket,  threo  inch  hem  at  bottom, 
turned  and  cuff  tucked. 
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Front*--                                    $0.  12 

Backs    .  44 

Closing .  20 

Side  seam .  12 

Back  and  in  seams ,_  .14 

Finishing .  49 

Hemming  and  tacking .19 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 2.00 

Lot  No.  110A.  Stroiiftholtl  khaki  pan-ix. — Two  side  swing  pockets,  one  facing 
on  each,  turned,  one  inserted  watch  i>ocket,  B.  S.  cut  on,  finished  11  y  D.  S., 
two  single  corded  hip  pockets,  two  facings,  turned,  darts  D.  S.,  buckle  in- 
serted, all  pockets  closed  by  S.  M..  pockets  clean  finished  and  four  tacks, 
side  buckle  straps,  fork  joined  and  tacked,  corded  side  seam  by  U.  S.,  back 
and  in  seams  on  D.  N.,  four  piece  band  facing  I  S.,  on  top  front  sewed  to 
pocket,  1  S.  to  pants  in  back,  five  belt  loops,  paper  ticket,  bottom  hemmed, 
turned  and  cuff  tacked. 

Fronts  _„ $0.  42 

Hacks .44 

Closing .  20 

Side  seam  U.   S .12 

Back  and  in  seams  I>.  N .14 

Finishing .  -10 

Hemming   and    tacking ' ._  .  11) 


Total    for   opiraiing,    per   do/en    garments  ___________     2.00 


Lot  \o.  12.  xti-oiif/holrf  khuki  pantx.  —  Two  side  swing  pockets,  one  facing  on 
each,  turned,  finished  tly  B.  S.  cut  on,  fork  joined  and  tacked,  two  single 
corded  hip  pockets,  two  facings  turned,  all  pockets  closed  by  S.  M.,  darts 
1  ).  S.,  buckles  ins'-rh-d.  pockets  clean  finished,  four  tacks,  side  buckle  straps, 
corded  side  seam  by  I".  S.,  back  and  i"n  seams  1  >.  N.,  four  piece  band  facing 
1  S.,  on  top  front  sewed  on  pocket,  band  S.  to  back,  live-  belt  loops,  two  inch 
hem  at  bottom  and  paper  ticket. 

Fronts                                                                                              _______  $0.42 

Bucks      _______________________________________  ,  ____________  .  H 

(Moving    _________________________________________________  .20 

Side  seams   U.   S  __________________________________________  .12 

P.ack   ami    in    seams    1  >.    N___  _______________________  ______  .14 

Finishing.  .    ______  ^  ______________________________________  .  57 


Total  for  operating,  per  do/en  garments 

Lot  .To.  IO(J.  Xtronahold  khaki  pant*. — Two  side  swing  pockets,  one  facing  on 
each,  unturned,  one  inserted  watch  pocket,  finished  fly  B.  S.  cut  on,  two 
single  corded  hip  pockets,  two  facings  unturned,  all  pockets  closed  on  S.  M., 
darts  1>.  S..  buckles  inserted,  pockets  clean  finished  and  four  tacks,  side 
buckle  si  raps,  wing  weir  se.-un  by  I'.  S..  back  and  in  seams  I).  N.,  four  piece 
band  facing  1  S.,  on  top,  sewed  to  front  pocket,  band  S.  to  back,  five  belt 
loops,  paper  ticket,  bottom  hemmed,  turned  and  cuff  tacked. 

Fronts—                                                        $0.41 

Backs _ .44 

Closing .:_  .  1S 

Side  seam   V.  S .21 

Back  and   in  seams   I  >.   N .12 

Finishing .46 

Hemming  ami  tacking .19 

Total    for   operating,   per   dozen   garments 2.  01 

Lot  Xo.  20.  RtronffJwld  khaki  pant*. — Two  side  swing  pockets,  one  facing  on 
each,  unturned,  one  inserted  watch  pocket,  finished  11  y  B.  S.  cut  on,  front 
joined  and  tacked,  two  single  corded  hip  pockets,  two  facings  unturned,  all 
pockets  closed  by  S.  M.,  pockets  clean  finished  and  four  tacks,  corded  side 
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seam  by  F.  S.,  back  and  in  scams  I>.  N..  four  piece  band  facing  1  S.,  on  top, 
sewed  to  front  pocket,  back  stitched  through  pants,  five  belt  loops,  paper 
ticket,  "2  inch  hem  at  bottom. 

Fronts $0.  41 

Backs .38 

Closing .  13 

Side  seam  U.  S .12 

Hack  and  in  seams  I>.  X .12 

Finishing--  .53 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.  69 

Lot  No.  /.?/?.  Ktronflhold  khaki  riding  pants. — Two  top  swing  pockets,  facing 
cut  on  and  turned  1  S.,  and  four  tacks,  one  inserted  watch  pocket,  finished  fly 
B.  S.  cut  on,  fly  2  S.,  fork  joined  and  tacked,  double  placket  facing  on  leg,  three 
plaits  in  knee,  two  single  corded  hip  pockets,  two  facings  turned,  buttonhole  tabs 
S.  S.,  double  placket  facing  on  leg  with  tacks,  back  seam  3  S.,  inseam  I).  S., 
inside  saddle  piece  joined  in  back  3  S.,  sewed  on  front  and  back  with  2  S., 
side  seam  D.  S.,  inside  legs  hemmed  with  2  S.,  four  piece  band  facing  1  S., 
on  top,  front  facing  hemmed,  back  stitched  through  pants,  six  belt  loops, 
paper  ticket. 

Fronts $0.  55 

Hacks _ .  f>9 

Seaming  and  saddle  piece ^ 1.05 

Finishing—  .  55 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments ^_     2.  74 

Lot  No.  22.  fit  roil  f/Jiold  denim  pants. — Two  side  swing  pockets,  one  facing 
on  each,  one  inserted  watch  pocket,  finished  fly  B.  S.,  cut  on,  fork  joined  and 
tacked,  two  single  corded  hip  pockets,  facings  not  turned,  all  pockets  closed 
by  S.  N.,  pockets  clean  finished  and  four  tacks,  back,  side,  and  in  seams  on 
D.  N.,  hemmed  band  joined  in  back,  lined  buckle  strap,  two  inch  hem  at  bot- 
tom, paper  ticket. 

Fronts__  _  .$0.42 

Backs .  36 

<  losing .  13 

Back,  side,  and  in  seams_ .  21 

Finishing____ .  53 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.65 

Lot.  No.  J{-!i.  Made  same  as  lot  No.  22. 

Price 1.  65 

Deduct  bund—  .  20 


1.45 

Add  for   curtain—  .21 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.66 

Lot  No.  ?J.  Stronghold  boy's  corduroy  bike  pants. — Two  side  pockets,  two 
unturned  facings,  lined  fly  B.  S.,  one  tack,  fronts  faced  under  fly,  fork  joined 
and  tacked,  inserted  watch  pocket,  pockets  closed,  clean  finished,  4  tacks,  two 
single  corded  hip  pockets,  S.  S.  flaps,  lined  band  with  buckles  on  legs,  eight 
plaits  in  leg,  leg  opening  hemmed  and  tacked,  five  belt  loops,  side  seam  1  S., 
back  seam  1  S..  and  taped,  inseam  S.  S.,  crotch  tape,  seat  pieces  double  stitched, 
paper  ticket,  all  on  S.  N.,  belt  loops  on  S.  M. 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments,  $2.70. 

Lot  K.  Stronghold  boy's  scout  khaki  pants. — Two  side  swing  pockets  cut 
down  2  inches,  turned  and  stitched,  sewed  to  front  1  S.,  pieces  extending  on  in- 
side turned  and  stitched,  one  turned  facing  closed  with  two  tacks,  pockets 
D.  S.,  inserted  patch  watch  pocket  S.  S.,  B.  S.  cut  on,  fly  D.  S.,  fork  joined  and 
tacked,  piece  sewed  on  bottom  of  leg,  two  stitchings  forming  facing,  tongue 
hemmed  on  three  sides,  stitched  on  with  outer  stitching,  three-cornered  stay 
on  center  of  top,  plaits  in  knee  D.  S.,  one  inserted  hip  pocket,  facing  turned,  all 
pockets  closed  S.  X.,  side,  back,  and  inseams  D.  N.f  four-piece  band  facing,  front 
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half  hemmed,  one  .stitching  on  top.  six  belt  loops  tacked  one  end,  lined  buckle 
straps,  paper  ticket,  bottom  lined  with  narrow  strip. 

Fronts _  $1.  10 

Hacks .20 

Seams .  33 

Finnishing .  72 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 2.35 

Lot  I\os.  17.j  and  1.23.  Stronghold  chambray,  crash,  or  covert  pants. — Two  side 
pockets,  1  facing  on  each,  turned,  sewed  to  front  2  S.f  one  inserted  watch 
pocket,  pockets  2  SM  finished  tly  D.  S.,  B.  S.  cut  on,  two  single  corded  hip 
pockets,  back,  side,  and  inscams  on  1).  N..  live  belt  loops  made  on  S.  M.,  four- 
piece  band  facing,  front  half  hemmed,  1  S.,  on  top,  back  sewed  to  pants,  side 
buckle  straps,  paper  ticket,  1-inch  hem  at  bottom. 

Fronts $0.  45 

Hacks .  35 

J  Jack   seam .  03 

Inseam .08 

Side  scam .  09 

Finishing a.  61 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.02 

Lot  No.  2880P.  Stron<jl«>l<l  lxnj'x  khaki  i>«nlx. — Two  side  pockets,  2  facings  on 
each  turned,  pockets  I).  S.,  finished  tly  and  J'>.  S.,  frok  joined  and  tacked,  one 
inserted  hip  pocket,  closed,  ]  S.,  pockets  clean  finished  and  four  tacks,  top  fin- 
ished with  hem  2  H.,  narrow  hem  at  bottom,  cloth  ticket. 

Fronts ,$0.  20 

Backs .  18 

Seams .  17 

Finishing j._  .30 


Total   for  op  -rating,  per  dozen  garnh-nts  _____________       .1) 


Lot  \o.  ^.s/N.  Htronuliold  boy's  military  khaki  pants.  —  Two  side  pockets,  2 
lacings  on  each,  not  turned,  pockets  closed  2  S3.,  stitched  to  front  2  S.,  unfin- 
ished liy  and  B.  S.,  S.  S.,  front  joined  and  tacked,  one  patch  hip  pocket  hem 
turned,  back.  side.  ;uid  inseams  D.  N.,  top  hemmed  2  S..  narrow  hem  at  bottom, 
cloth  ticket. 

Fronts  ________________________________________    _________  $0.24 

Back  pocket  D.  X  ________________________________________       .06 

Back    seam  ______________________________________________       .  03 

Side  and  inseams  ________________________________________       .14 

Finishing  ________________________________  .  36 


Total  for  operating,  per  do/.en  garments .83 

Extras;  buttonhole  waist  baud,  10  cents;  plain  buckle  straps,  7  cents. 

Lot  2800K.  Stronghold  hoy's  khaki  bike  pants. — Two  side  pockets,  2  facing 
on  each,  unturned,  stitched  to  front  2  S.,  pockets  L).  S.,  unfinished  My  and  B.  S., 
1  S.,  fork  joined  and  tacked,  one  inserted  hip  pocket  with  S.  S.  flap,  bottom 
of  leg  plaited,  band  and  buckle  attached,  two-piece  band  facing  on  top,  cloth 
ticket,  four  belt  loops,  back,  side,  and  inseams  on  D.  N. 

Fronts $0.  30 

Hacks .  :;s 

Bark  seam .03 

Inseam .  06 

Side  seam .  07 

Finishing .  09 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.  53 

Lot  Xos.  241-301-302-303.  Stron ahold  fnstian  norfolk  coat.— Front  yokes 
D.  S.,  facing  sewed  on  and  turned,  D.  S.,  inside  edge  hemmed,  3  D.  S.  pockets 
with  D.  S.  1-inch  hem,  3,  pointed  lined  flaps  D.  S.,  two  inside  game  pockets 
hemmed  on  top  and  sewed  in  side  seam  and  front  facing  with  hem  on  bottom, 
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two  buttonhole  tabs  under  patch  pocket,  two  D.  S.  belt  loops  on  front  In-- 
top pockets  and  lower  flaps,  straight  yoke  in  back  D.  S.,  two  body  and  shoulder 
seams  felled  by  S.  N..  two  plaits  on  back  S.  S.  edge,  belt  opening  eight  tacks, 
two-piece  sleeve  felled  on  elbow  scam,  inseain  S.  S..  sleeve  in  D.  S.,  one-pieee 
outside  cuff  D.  S..  top  and  bottom,  lapel  collar  T>.  S..  quilted  canvas  lining,  belt 
one  point  S.  S.,  hanger  loop,  paper  ticket,  all  on  S.  N. 

Price  for  operating,  per  do/en  garments.  .$0.11. 

Lot  K.  Stronghold  boys'  Iclialci  xrnut  coat. — Front  faced  D.  S.,  two  D.  S.,  round 
patch  pockets  S.  N.,  two  D.  S.,  round  patch  pockets  with  plaits  stitched  through 
center,  four  pointed  I>.  S.  tlaps.  military  collar,  canvas  lined  .">  S.,  turnover 
section  I).  S.,  two-piece  sleeves  hemmed,  full  cuff  D.  S.,  five  body  and  two  shoul- 
der seams,  sleeves  seamed  and  in  D.  N.,  bottom  hemmed  D.  S.,  paper  ticket. 

Pockets  and  fronts $1.00 

Sleeve  seams  D.  N .  12 

Sleeves  in  D.  N , .20 

Sleeve  hem  and  cuff .24 

Body  seam  D.  N .  19 

Finishing .64 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 2.  39 

Lot  No.-  16.  Stronghold  men's  and  boys'  kJinki  norfolk  coats. — Two  round 
pockets,  turned  hem,  pocket  D.  S.  by  S.  N.,  lapel  collar  D.  S.  and  blind  stitche, 
loose  facings,  edges  hemmed  D.  S.  to  shoulder,  button  side  of  facing  lined, 
sleeve  and  bottom  of  coat  hemmed,  four  plaits  and  belt  on  S.  N.  or  D.  N., 
two-piece  sleeve  seamed  and  inside  and  shoulder  seams  D.  N.,  paper  ticket. 

Plaits  and  belts  S.  or  D.  X__  *<>.  r>3 

Pockets  S.  N .  12 

Facing 

Sleeve  hem .  07 

Sleeve  seams  D.  N .12 

Sleeves  in 

Body  seams .  12 

Finishing .42 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.  92 

Extras:  Where  yoke  is  sewed  on  D.  N.,  plaits  and  belt  are  48  cents  and 
I'oke  is  10  cents. 

Lot  No.  12.  Stronghold  men's  plain  khaki  coat. — Two  large  and  one  small 
patch  pocket  D.  S.  by  S.  N.,  loose  facing  edges  hemmed  D.  S.  to  shoulder,  button 
side  of  facing  lined,  lapel  collar  D.  S.,  sleeves  and  bottom  of  coat  hemmed, 
paper  ticket,  sleeve  seams,  setting  in  sleeve,  back,  side,  and  shoulder  scams 
on  D.  N. 

Pockets  S.  N , $0.  18 

Sleeve  seams  D.  N .  12 

Sleeve  in  D.  N .20 

Sleeve  hemmed .07 

Body  seams  D.  N .  14 

Facings .  34 

Finishing .39 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.  44 

Lot  No.  2818.  Stronghold  boys'  military  khaki  coat. — Front  facing  cut  on  1  S., 
two  patch  pockets  1  S.  by  S.  N.,  pockets  and  sleeves  faced,  shoulder  straps  on 
by  D.  N.,  plain  military  collar,  bottom  hemmed,  cloth  ticket,  two-piece  sleeve, 
setting  in  sleeve,  shoulder,  and  side  seams  by  D.  N. 

Fronts $0.22 

Inseam  on  sleeve  and  body  seams .  13 

Elbow  seams  and  setting  in  sleeve .  25 

Trimming  D.  N ___' .  OSi 

Finishing .  22 


Total   for  operating,  per  dozen  garments .004 

Lot  Nos.  ll»-1'.**~l,W-1.'tl.  Stronghold  dnuiui   cHijincrr'x  coat. — Fronts  faced 
to  collar  S.  N.,  round  corners,  two  large  patch  pockets,  one  divided  pocket  ou 
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1).  X.,  ono  combination  pocket  on  S.  N.  or  P.  N..  one  large  patch  pocket  inside 
I>.  S..  two-piece  collar  1  S.  outside,  body  seams,  two-piece  sleeve,  sleeve  ia 
D.  N.,  two-piere  cuff,  facing  on  sleeve,  bottom  hemmed,  cloth  ticket. 

Pockets  D.  N $0.20 

Facings .  19 

Sleeve  facing: .  1~> 

Piecing  sleeve     .04 

FJbow  seams . .06 

Body    seams .  10 

Setting    in    sleeve ' .18 

Inside  pocket ^ .  06 

Finishing .  24 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.22 

Extras:  Blind  stitching  facing,  3  cents;  pockets  S.  N.,  3  cents;  piecing  facing, 
2  cents  ;  setting  in  sleeve  on  S.  N.,  6  cents. 

Lot  \o.  /X/.  Xtrouf/liold  irhitc  denim  cnyinrrr's  coat. — Made  same  as  lot 
No.  Jl.l. 

Pi  ice $1.  22 

Off   for    inside   patch    pocket .06 

Total   for  ..penning,  per  dozen  garments 1.16 

Lot  \o.  .>HI.  Sfront/ltold  t/intjfinni  mirk  coat.  -Facing  cut  on,  hemmed  1  S.. 
two  S.  S.  patch  pockets,  hem  unturned,  one-piece  sleeve,  one-piece  cuff  S.  S., 
one-piece  collar  S.  S..  sleeve  seams,  setting  in  sleeves  and  shoulder  seams  D.  N., 
bottom  hemmed,  cloth  ticket. 

Fronts  and  pockets $0.20 

Selling  in  sleeves  and  sleeve  seams .'21 

Shoulder  and  side  seams .07 

Cuffs       .  ]•_> 

Finishing .  L"J 

Sleeve    -jore  .03 


Total   for  operating,  per  do/en  garments  _____________ 


Lot  \o.  ',!)  /;.  /»'.  ]'in-rhrrk  roat,  rif/fit  xHtrhru  to  the  inch.  —  Two  patch 
pockets  1  S..  three-piece  turned-over  collar  1  S.,  one-piece  sleeve  hemmed  facing 
cut  on  and  hemmed,  back,  shoulder,  and  sleeve  seams  D.  N..  selling  in 
sleeve  D.  N. 

Fronts  and  pocket  S.   N    _________________________________  $0.20 

Slee\e  seam  1  >.  N  ________________________________________        .06 

Setting  in  sleeve  I  >.  N  ____________________________________        .1.1 

Body    seams   D.  N  ________________________________________        .  )H> 

Hemming  sleeve  -----------------------------------------       .  <MJ 

Finishing  ________________________________________________       .  L'L! 


Total  for  operating,  per  do/en  garments 


i:\tras:  Piecing  sleeve.  4  cents:  i>encil  pockets  1  S..  2  cents.  If  sleeve  has 
2  seams,  $0'.04  extra. 

OVERALLS. 

Lot  \o.  l',n.  StroHt/Jtold  ntfirinr  orrrnllx. — Two  side  pockets,  two  facings 
turned,  sewed  to  fronts  D.  S..  white  i>ockels  D.  S..  inserted  watch  pocket, 
finished  fly  2  S.,  B.  S.,  cut  on,  fork  joined  and  tacked,  extra  piece  in  crotfli 
sejims,  two  inserted  hip  pockets  1  S..  two-piece  band  facing  I  >.  S..  two  side 
pockets  ]  S..  on  top.  7-inch  "  V  "  in  back,  turned  hem  1  S.,  sewed  in  two  S.. 
two-piece  fjicing  on  legs,  cloth  ticket,  side.  back,  and  in  seams  on  i  >.  X. 

Fronts I so.  42 

Hacks  S.  N .;>,•; 

Side  seam .  <)!) 

Back  seam .03 

Inseam .  oS 

Finishing .71 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1. 
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Lot  No.  // }6.9.  WE.  R.  Marine  overalls. — Two  side  pockets,  two  facings  turned 
sewed  to  front  D.  S.,  white  pockets  I).  S.,  fork  joined  and  tacked,  finished  l!y 
2  S.,  B.  S.  cut  on,  inserted  watch  pocket,  four-piece  band  facing  1  S.  on  top, 
two  S.,  to  side  pocket,  seven-inch  "  AT  "  in  back,  turned  hem  1  S.,  sewed  in  2  S., 
narrow  hem  at  bottom,  two  patch  hip  pockets  D.  N.,  back,  side,  and  in  seams 
D.  N.,  cloth  ticket. 

Fronts $0.39 

Hack  pockets  D.  N .  09 

Side  seam .09 

Back  seam .03 

Tnseam .  08 

Finishing .  59* 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.  27* 

Lot  Nos.  Il-fi-121-l36-l-'i0.  Stronghold  engineer's  overall. — Two  front  swing 
pockets,  facings  unturned,  one  patch  watch  pocket  D.  N.,  B.  S.  cut  on,  hem 
1  S.,  fly  side  hemmed,  fly  pieced,  finished  fly  D.  N.,  white  pockets  D.  S.,  tacked 
top  and  bottom,  top  of  fly  tacked,  fork  joined  and  tacked,  bib  seam  D.  N.,  com- 
bination pocket  on  bib,  bib  joined  to  front  with  band  facing  by  U.  S.  one  op- 
eration, bib  and  sides  of  front  hemmed  with  ring  tabs,  side  facing  on  back,  two 
patch  hip  pockets,  one  rule  pocket,  backhand,  side  and  in  seams  on  D.  N.,  one 
S.,  across  end  and  top  of  backhand,  cloth  ticket,  bottom  hemmed,  suspenders 
with  web  inserted,  no  buckles. 

Facings _  $0.  08 

Fronts  D.  N .09* 

Closing  and  bib  pocket .  20 

Sewing  on  bib  facing  on  U.  S .  on 

Hemming  top  and  sides  of  bib  with  ring  tabs .  17 

Bib  seam  D.  N .  02 

Back  seam  D.  N .  03 

Side  seams  D.  N . .09 

Inseam  D.  N .08 

Back  band  D.  N .  05* 

Back  pockets  D.  N .  12 

Side  facing  S.  N .  05 

Hemming  bottom .06 

Finishing .  07 

Suspenders  with  web  inserted .  1 1 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments  ______________     1.28 


Lot  No.  llliH.  Stronghold  denim  high-lack  engineer'*  orcrull.-  -Made  same  as 
lot  No.  114  : 

Price  __  _  ,$1.23 

Off- 

Finishing  band  _______________________  .$0.  07 

Suspenders  __________________________       .  11 

_  1  Q 

.    J-O 

Back  band  ___________________________      .05* 

Side  f.  SN  ___________________________       .05 

.  10* 
-       .28* 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments .  99& 

Add  finishing .25 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.  2-l£ 

Lot  No.  777.  Stronghold  carpenter's  denim  overall. — Two  large  patch  pockets 
on  front,  B.  S.  cut  on  and  hemmed,  fly  side  hemmed,  finished  fly  D.  N.,  fly- 
pieced,  fork  joined  and  tacked,  double  nail  pocket  divided  into  two  pockets 
with  extra  piece  forming  two  pockets  and  one  pencil  pocket  stitched  on  garment 
1  S.,  combination  pocket  on  bib,  bib  facing  sewed  on  by  U.  S.  one  operation, 
two  patch  hip  pockets,  two  hammer  straps  1*  indies  wide,  straps  made  for 
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operator,  one  hammer  strap  and  one  rule  pocket  by  D.  X,  high-back  straps 
hemmed  and  sewed  on  D.  S.,  crossed  in  diamond  D.  S.,  bottom  hemmed,  side 
I'acLng  on  back,  paper  and  cloth  tickets,  bib,  back.  side,  and  in  seams  by  D.  N. 

Half  facing  and  pieced  fly $0.07 

Fronts  D.  N .11 

.Making  nail  pockets .  18 

Closing  and  bib  pocket .  14 

Bib  facing  on  U.  S .05 

Hemming  top  and  sides  with  ring  tabs .  15 

Bib  seam  D.  N .  02 

Back  seam  D.  N .03 

Side  seam  D.  N .09 

Inseam  D.  N .08 

Back  pockets .  19$ 

Hemming  bottom .06 

Finishing .  30 


for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.47$ 

Lot  A'o.  J17.  Ktrongholfl  plasterer's  cn-ginccr  overall. — Two  swing  pockets, 
facing  unturned,  one  patch  watch  pocket  D.  N..  B.  S.  cut  on,  hemmed  1  S.,  fly 
side  hemmed,  pieced  fly,  finished  fly  by  D.  N.,  top  of  fly  tacked,  fork  joined  and 
tacked,  white  pockets  D.  S.,  brush  pocket  on  hip  D.  S.,  bib  joined  to  front  with 
band  facing  by  U.  S.  one  operation,  hemming  top  and  sides  of  bib  with  ring  tabs, 
side  facing  on  back,  bib  seam,  two  patch  hip  pockets,  hammer  straps  under  hip 
pockets,  one  scissors  strap,  one  rule  pocket,  all  on  D.  N.,  back  and  high- 
back  straps  hemmed,  sirups  sewed  to  back  and  crossed  S.  S.,  turned  knee 
patches,  cloth  ticket,  bottom  hemmed,  all  pockets  have  raw  edges,  buckles  put 
on  after  garment  is  completed. 

Facing $0.20 

Fronts  1>.  X .09$ 

( 'losing .  12 

Bib    facing   on    I".    S .05 

Hemming  top  and  sides  of  bib  with  ring  tabs .17 

Brush  pocket .  08 

Bib  seam  on  I).  X .02 

Bark  seam  I).  X .03 

Side  seam  D.  X .09 

Inseam  I  >.  X .08 

Back  pockets  on  I).  X "_ .18$ 

Hemming    bottom .  06 

Finishing .28 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.46 

J.ot  .Vox.  J,s.?-.}.'> /•;/?.  PJfixtcrrr'x  rntnnrrr  overall. — Bib  cut  on,  one  patch  and 
one  pencil  pocket  on  front,  unfinished  lly  and  B.  S.  cut  on,  fork  joined  and 
tacked,  bib  felled  S.  X.,  one  patch  hip  and  one  rule  pocket  D.  N.,  back  seam, 
risers  and  inseam  I).  X.,  back  and  sides  of  back  hemmed  with  plain  strap  sewed 
on  and  crossed  2  S..  side  facing  on  front,  hemming  top  and  sides  of  bib  with 
buckle  tabs,  knee  patches  inside,  cloth  ticket,  bottom  hemmed. 

Fronts                                                                           $0.37 

Pockets  D.   X .11$ 

Seams .  13 

Finishing .41 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.  02$ 

"  -ifWK.''  Phi-clicrl-  etifthieer's  overall. — Bib  cut  on,  pencil  and  one  patch 
pocket  on  front,  finished  fly  and  B.  S.  cut  on,  one  S.,  bib  felled  S.  N.,  with  side 
facing  and  hemmed  with  buckle  tabs,  fork  joined  and  tacked,  all  pockets  have 
unturned  hems,  one  patch,  one  rule  pocket,  risers,  back,  side,  and  in  seams  on 
D.  N.,  back  hemmed  with  corner  pieces,  bottom  hemmed,  cloth  ticket,  straps 
crossed  with  web  inserted. 
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Fronts SO.  :i-~. 

Bank  pocket  I).  N    .  .07 

Back  seams  I).   N .05 

Side  seams .  00 

Inseam .  0$ 

Hemming    bottom                                                    .  Of> 

Suspenders  with  web  inserted .  11 

Finishing  _.  .  n; 


Total   Cor  operating,  p«T  do/.en  garments .96* 

Lots  Nos.  .//.J-..'/. ?-.?//.  Stronf/hold  hoys'  engineers  overalls. — Two  swing 
pockets,  facings  unturned,  hemmed  to  front  1  S3.,  pencil  pocket  on  bib  1  S., 
white  pockets  D.  S.,  finished  fly  1  S.,  B.  S.  cut  on,  hem  1  8.,  back  and  sides 
of  back  hemmed,  one-piece  bib  hemmed  with  ring  tabs,  sowed  to  front  with 
facing,  2  S.,  on  S.  N.,  back,  side  and  in  seams  on  D.  N.,  one  patch  pocket  1  S., 
by  S.  N.,  two  patch  hip  pockets,  hem  unturned,  on  D.  N.,  high-hack  straps 
hemmed,  crossed,  and  sewed  on  D.  S.,  hemming  bottom,  cloth  ticket. 

'2   to   12.  13  to   10. 

Fronts,  one  operation $0.41  S<).  4;»i 

Hack     jackets1 .07*  .OS 

Buck   seum .08  .  o:t 

Side  and  in  seams .  VI  .  13 

Hemming   bottom .  <).">  .  <>r* 

Straps .07  .07 

Finishing .  17A  .11) 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments .93  .98* 

Lot  Nos.  101-108.  Stronghold  denim  band  overall. — Two  swing  pockets,  facings 
unturned,  pockets  stitched  to  front  by  D.  N.,  white  pockets  D.  S.,  pieced  fly 
sewed  on  by  D.  S.,  B.  S.  sewed  on,  2  S.,  fork  joined  and  tacked,  two  patch 
hip  pockets,  hem  turned,  one  patch  watch  pocket,  risers,  back,  side,  and  in 
seams  and  band  by  D.  N.,  one  stitching  across  band,  bottom  hemmed,  plain 
buckle  straps,  cloth  ticket. 

Fronts  D.  N SO.  10 

Facings - .  11 

('losing .11 

Hip  pockets  D.  N .  08 

Side  seams  D.   N .00 

Inseam  D.  N .08 

Risers  D.  N .  o."» 

Back  seam  D.  N .  <tf 

Band  D.  N .08 

Finishing .  :»:* 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments .1)4 

Lot  No.  102.  Xironyhold  &O//V  band  overall. — Made  same  as  lot  No.  101. 

Price  __  _  $0.94 

Off  for  boys'  size .  10 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments  ____________       .  84 


Lot  Nos.  264-364-  Slmnfihold  hand  chambray  overall.—  Two  top  swing  pockets, 
facings  unturned,  pockets  closed  2  S.,  finished  tly  and  B.  S.  sewed  on,  one 
patch  watch  pocket  S.  S.,  pockets  sewed  to  fronts  S,  S.,  fork  joined  and  tacked, 
two  patch  hi])  jvockets,  hem  unturned,  D.  N.  band,  back,  side,  and  in  seams  by 
D.  NM  five  belt  loops  tacked  on  one  end,  side  buckle  straps  by  S.  N.,  sewed 
in  by  D.  N.,  1  S.,  across  top  and  end  of  band,  cloth  ticket,  buckles  sewed  on, 
bottom  hemmed,  side  straps  and  belt  loops  on  S.  N. 


Com.  pockets   on   boys',   $0.06. 
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Fronvs £0.  "12 

Back  pockets  D.  S .  0<>4 

Band  and  belt  loops  D.  N .  11 

Belts  1).  N .08 

Back  seam  D.  N .03 

Side  seam  D.  N ' .09 

Side  straps  D.  N .(ft 

Inseam    I).   N .07 

Finishing  _  .29 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments  ____________     1.  124 

Lot  .Vox.  jK'i-.'iQKK.  Pdi-Htt'r'x  hand  nrcralL—  Unturned  knee  patches  on  inside, 
raw  edged  tly  and  B.  S.  cut  on,  two  patch  pockets,  one  rule  pocket,  hems  un- 
turned. hand,  back,  risers,  inseam,  side  seam  by  I).  X.,  1   S.,  across  top  and  end 
of  band,  bottom  hemmed,  plain  buckle  straps,  cloth  ticket  by  S.  X. 

Fronts  _________________________________________________  $0.  1S4 

Risers  and  back  seam  D.  N  _____________________  _  ________        .1)5 

Side  and  in  seams  D.  N  _________________________________        .10 

Band  D.   X  _____________________________________________       .OS 

Back    i  lockets  ___________________________________________        .  10* 

Finishing  ______________________________________________        .  21  " 

T«»!al  for  operating,  per  do/en  garments  ____________        .71) 

Kxtras:    Finished  tly  and  B.  S.,  2  cents. 


l.itl  \<>.  mi.*,  stniuf/liftld  <nit()riiol>il<>  unit.  —  Front  plait  2  S.,  finished  with 
I>.  S.,  crotch  seam  and  long  tack,  button  side  faced,  side  opening  hemmed  with 
facing  on  bark,  four  2-inch  tacks,  two  patch  pockets  on  front  I).  X.,  one  patch 
pocket  on  back  I  >.  X..  two-piece  sleeve  with  hemmed  owning  and  rubber  in- 
serted. bottom  hemmed,  one-piece  band  collar  S.  S.,  cloth  ticket,  setting  in 
slce\es  ;ind  slcrvr  seam,  shoulder,  back,  side,  and  in  se;tms  on  [>.  X..  one  rule 
pocket,  two  hammer  straps,  made  for  operator  on  I  >.  N..  sewed  on  by  S.  X. 

Fronts.            _____________________________________________  $0.23 

Pockets  I  >.   X  ______________________________________________  .2:5 

«'uff  and  hem  ____________________________________________  .14 

Sleeve  seams  D.  N  ________________________________________  .  ]() 

Setting  in  sleeve  1  >.   X  _____________________________________  .20 

Side  <eams   I).  X  _________________________________________  .  ]  •_> 

Inseam  D.  N  _____________________________________________  .  ox 

Back  seam  D.  X  __________________________________________  .00 

Shoulder  seam  ___________________________________________  .  03 

Finishing  _________________________________________________ 

Total  for  operating.  per  do/.<-n  garments  ______________     l.rrj 

If  operator  has  to  make  hammer  straps  with  raw  <»dge,  extra  ."»  cents.  Suit 
made  after  contract  was  signed,  add  $0.01  to  nun.  pkt.  per  dozen  garments. 

.1/r/f.s  /•/.rr-'/.v/or  h<nnl  <>i-<  mil.  —  Unfinished  fly  and  B.  S.,  two  swing  pockets 
S.  S.,  one  wat«-h  pocket,  one  hip  pocket.  S.  S..  risers  and  back  seam  felled, 
plain  buckle  straps,  band  3  S..  side  and  in  seams  1  S.,  side  2  S.,  twelve  inches 
below  pocket,  bottom  hemmed,  cloth  ticket,  all  on  S.  X. 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments.  $0.77. 

Lot  A'o.  522.  7>'/;/'.v  K.rrclxior  bib  overall.  —  Bib  cut  on  with  unfinished  fly  and 
B.  S..  1  S..  one  patch  hip  pocket  S.  S.,  risers  and  back  seam  felled,  back  and 
sides  of  buck  hemmed  with  plain  strap  sewed  on,  bib  felled  and  hemmed  with 
buckle  tabs,  bottom  hemmed,  cloth  ticket,  all  on  S.  X. 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments.  $0.64. 

Lut  No.  '/J.7.  Ft  roii  ah  filrt  Jiirkorit  ri'tt.  —  Two  patch  pockets,  hems  unturned,  by 
I).  X..  two-piece  sleeve  by  I>.  X.,  one-piece  cut  S.  S.,  with  hemmed  opening,  large 
buckle  strai»s,  one-piece  facing  on  front  and  around  neck  S.  S..  back  hemmed, 
cloth  ticket. 

1'ockets  T).   X  ____________________________________________  $0.08 

Sleeve  seams  D.  N  __________________________________  .  ]<) 

Setting  in  sleeves  D.  N  ______________________  .  ifi 

S.  X.   work.  ___________________ 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.00 
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Lot  Nos.  oSl-'{J{6.  Excelsior  denim  xliirt  jumper. — One-piece  collar  S.  S.,  sleeve 
gored,  one-piece  band  cuff  with  hemmed  opening,  one  patch  pocket  S.  S.,  front 
with  plaits  open  all  or  halfway,  button  side  hemmed,  bottom  hemmed,  cloth 
ticket,  all  on  S.  N. 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments,  $0.70. 

Lot  No.  199.  Strong/hold  denim  girl's  overall . — One  patch  pocket,  turned  hem, 
pocket  D.  S.,  top  of  front  and  back  faced,  plait  facing  on  side,  two  buckle  tabs 
on  bib.  lined  straps  sewed  on  back,  front,  side,  back,  and  in  seams  by  D.  N., 
B.  S.,  on  side. 

Side  and  front  D.  N $0.  07 

r.ack  and  in  seams  D.  N .08 

Single  needle—  .68 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments. 


Lot  No.  200.  Stronghold  girl's  cliambray  orcrall. — Two  patch  pockets  1  S.,  top 
of  front  and  back  faced,  plait  facing  on  side,  buckle  tabs  on  bib,  B.  S.  on  side, 
front,  side,  back,  and  in  seams  by  D.  N.,  bottom  hemmed,  lined  straps  and 
cloth  ticket. 

S.  N.  operator $0.  63 

D.  N.  work .  11 

Pacing  pkts.  D.  N .02 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments .  70 

Facing  pkts.,  S.  N.-2.  R.,  ex.,  ,$0.01  per  doz.  pkts. 

Lot  No.  198.  Stronghold  boy's  eliainhrtnt  union  suit. — Two  patch  pockets,  one 
point,  faced  by  D.  N.,  pockets  1  S.,  boy's  fly,  back  and  bottom  of  waist  hemmed, 
band  on  back  3  S.,  divided  collar  2  S.,  one-piece  sleeve  with  hemmed  opening, 
faced  cuff,  bottom  hemmed,  cloth  ticket,  front,  back,  shoulder,  sleeve  seams, 
setting  in  sleeve,  side  and  in  seams  by  D.  N.,  band  across  front  D.  N. 

Front  and  back  seam  D.  N _  $0.  05 

Setting  in  sleeve  and  shoulder  seam  on  D.  N .  09 

Underarm  sleeve,  side  and  in  seams  on  D.  N .  16 

Band  D.  N .04 

Facing  pockets  P.  N .  02 

Fronts .  84 

Finishing .  25 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments .  95 

Facing  pkt.  S.  N.,  ex.,  $0.01  per  doz.  pkts.  Band  on  front,  S.  N.,  ex.,  $0.08 
per  dozen. 

Lot  No.  999.  Stronghold  girl's  chambraij  rompers. — Fronts  seamed  by  D.  N., 
gathered  on  yoke  with  felled  seam,  one  patch  pocket  S.  S.,  straight  cuffs  put  on 
before  sleeve  is  closed,  bottom  hemmed  with  elastic  inserted,  divided  collar, 
with  2  S.,  belt  made  on  D.  N.,  sewed  to  back  with  hem,  back  and  bottom  of 
waist  hemmed,  side,  shoulder,  back  and  in  seams,  and  sleeves  in  on  D.  N.  paper 
ticket. 

Back,  front,  shoulder,  and  sleeves  in  on  D.  N $0. 11* 

Closing  D.  N .13* 

Belts    .08 

S.    N.    work .67 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.  00 

Lot  No.  888.  Stronghold  girl's  chambraji  romper,  No.  2. — Front  seam  D.  N., 
yoke  felled  on  front  by  S.  N.,  one  patch  pocket  S.  S.,  turned  corners,  cuff  on 
sleeve  before  closing,  belt  on  D.  N.,  back  and  bottom  of  waist  hemmed,  back  of 
pants  hemmed  and  belt  stitched  on,  seams  by  D.  N.,  cuff  opening  hemmed, 
cloth  ticket,  bottom  hemmed  with  elastic. 

S.  N.  work__  -  $0.  80 

Belts .  OS 

Closing  D.  N .  15 

Sleeves,  shoulder,  fronts,  and  back  on  D.  N .13 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1. 16 
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Stronghold  r//r/'.s-  rhambraii  romper,  A'o.  3. — Made  same  as  chamhray   romper 

Price $1. 1C 

Add  six  plates  and  trimming  on  neck  and  cuffs .  10 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.  26 

Mron-f/hold  girVs  cliambray  r(»npcr,Xo..'i. — Fronts  gathered  and  frocedon  yoke, 
one  pa tcli  pocket  1  S.,  cuffs  with  hem  opening,  bottom  hemmed  with  elastic, 
divided  collar  with  piping,  belt  on  D.  N.,  back  and  bottom  of  waist  hemmed, 
belt  sewed  on  S.  N.,  side,  shoulder,  back,  front,  inseam,  setting  in  sleeve  on 
D.  N.,  side  closed  three  inches  below  opening  on  S.  N  cloth  ticket. 

S.  N.  work._                                              $0.90 

Kelts  D.  N .08 

(V)llar,  on  attachment .07 

Front,  back,  shoulders,  and  setting  in  sleeves  L).  N .  ll? 

Inseam  and  sleeve  closed  1).  N .13* 

Total   for  operating,  per  do/en  garments 1.30 

AI'KO.NS. 

KtronflJioJd  c<tri><  ///</•'*  nitron  .V.V.— Eight  pockets,  large  one  double  2  S.,  two 
hammer  straps,  four  short  straps,  two  Ion;:  simps,  four  tabs  and  ticket,  all  on 
S.  X. 

Total  for  operating,  per  do/en  garments.  .$0.79. 

Stronghold-  ruriH-Htfrx  tiiiroti,  \o.  ^. — Five  porkets  2  S.,  four  short  and  two 
long  straps,  one  rule  pocket,  one  hammer  strap,  four  tabs  and  ticket,  all  on 
S.  N. 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments,  $0.63. 

Lot  Noft.  12-13.  Carjicnlrr'x  <n»'<>n  ^<>.  ;?. — One  large  divided  pocket,  three 
long  and  four  short  straps,  four  tabs  and  ticket,  hems,  all  on  S.  N. 

Total  for  operating,  per  do/en  garments.  ,vn..V.. 

Lot  Xox.  10-11.  Short  round  mrpcntcr's  nitron  \o.  .}. — Three  pockets,  2  S., 
long  straps,  ticket  and  hem.  all  on  S.  X. 

Total  for  operating,  per  doxen  garments.  So.  25. 

Stroiif/hold  -irditrr'x  and  Fmu-h  apron*. —  Made  with  sirap.  S.  X. :  Total  for 
operating,  per  dozen  garments,  .$0.15.  Made  with  tape  S.  X..  total  for  operating, 
per  dozen  garments,  $0.10. 

HtrtHwhold  cook'*  apron. — Made  with  straps  S.  N. :  Total  for  operating,  per 
dozen  garments,  SO.iM.  Made  with  tape  S.  X..  total  for  operating,  per  dozen 
garments,  $0.20. 

Separate  belts  for  khaki  pants  with  harness  buckles $0.  14 

Same  with  slide  buckles,  per  doxen  garments .11 

(Yoteh  pieces  on  overalls,  one  operation,  extra,   per  doxen_- .03 

Crotch  pieces  on  pants,  one  operation,  extra,  per  dozen .  05 

All  orders  and  samples,  price  and  one-half  for  six  pairs  or  less. 

All  duck,  regardless  of  color,  per  dozen  garments,  extra,  $0.10. 

Extra  sixes  on  overalls  and  coats:  From  (and  including)  44  to  52,  extra,  12 
cents ;  from  52  to  60,  extra,  24  cents ;  over  60,  extra,  36  cents. 

Division  for  extra  sixes  on  overalls:  Facings,  1  cent;  closing,  4  cents;  back 
seam  and  risers,  1  cent;  inseam  and  side  seam,  1  cent;  finishing,  3  cents; 
bands.  1  cent ;  back  pockets,  1  cent ;  total,  12  cents. 

Division  on  coats :  Fronts,  4  cents ;  sleeves  in,  1  cent ;  body  seam,  1  cent ; 
sleeve  seams,  1  cent;  pockets,.!  cent;  finishing,  4  cents;  total,  12  cents. 

Extra  sizes  on  pants  based  on  pants'  schedule :  All  sixes  over  42  to  48,  per 
dozen  garments,  extra,  12  cents;  all  sixes  over  48,  being  double  extra  sizes,  per 
dozen  garments,  extra,  24  cents. 

If  the  fronts  on  engineer  and  high-back  overalls  are  made  by  a  single-needle 
operator,  total  price  of  the  said  garments  are  to  remain  the  same. 

Extra  on  stifel  goods :  Heavily  sized  stifel  goods,  per  doxen  garments,  extra, 
10  cents;  extra  heavily  sixed,  or  hard  finish,  stifel  goods,  per  dozen  garments, 
extra.  15  cents. 

Extra  on  khaki :  Lightweight  khaki  drill,  per  dozen  garments,  extra,  15 
rents  ;  medium-weight  khaki  goods,  per  dozen  garments,  extra,  20  cents :  heavy- 
weight khaki  goods,  per  doxen  garments,  extra,  25  cents;  corduroy  goods,  per 
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dozen  garments,  extra.  ."><»  cents;  for  all  khaki  goods  shrunk  before  making,  an 
additional  charge  will  be  made  for  goods  to  above  prices,  per  dozen  garments, 
extra,  10  cents. 

All  belt  loops,  side  buckle  straps,  and  the  14-inch  straps  on  back  of  car- 
penter's, white  duck  overalls,  and  autombile  suits,  are  made  on  special  ma- 
chines. Single-or-double-noedle  operaior  only  to  sew  same  on  garments. 

On  all  overalls,  coats,  and  pants.  10  stitches  to  the  inch,  unless  otherwise 
stipulated  in  this  agreement. 

When  gore  is  added  to  denim  sleeves,  per  dozen  garments,  extra,  3  cents. 
If  button  stand  on  liy  is  sewed  on  any  garments  herein  described  in  place  of 
cut  on,  per  dozen  garments,  extra,  2i  cents. 

Patch  pockets  on  S.  N. :  Single-stitch  patch  pockets,  per  dozen  pockets,  4 
cents;  double-stitch  patch  pockets,  per  dozen  pockets.  r>  rents;  if  hem  is  turned 
in,  per  dozen  pockets,  \  cent;  patch  pockets  on  D.  N.,  per  dozen  pockets,  1 
cents;  if  patch  pocket  has  two  corners  turned,  i>er  dozen  pockets,  extra,  12 
cents;  pencil  division  on  patch  pocket,  per  dozen  pockets,  1  cent. 

If  sleeves  r.re  sewed  in  by  single-needle  operator,  per  dozen  garments,  extra, 
G  cents. 
Rivets  and  buttons  (marking  not  included)  : 

Patent  buttons  by  machine,  per  100 $0.03 

Rivet  stronghold  band  overall,  per  dozen  garments .08 

Rivet  stronghold,  jumpers,  per  dozen  garments—  .  o«5 

Rivet,  stronghold,  aprons,  by  liquid,  per  dozen  garments .  IS 

Hooks  on  knickerbockers,  per  dozen  garments .05 

Apron  jumper,  grommets,  per  dozen  garments .  nr> 

Rivets  by   machine,  per  100 .  03 

Buttons  sewed  on   Singer  machine   with   high-speed   thread-cutting 

attachment,  per  100 .  <MJ 

Button  patches,  under  buttons,  per  dozen  garments.  _  .01 

Buttons  on  pockets  of  corduroy  pants,  per  dozen  garments •    .  or. 

Tacking  or  barring: 

Tacking   on   new    Philadeplhia    high-speed    thread-cutting    machine, 

per  100  tacks .  or> 

Tacking  on   new   Philadelphia    high-speed    thread-cutting   machine, 

when  two  tacks  in  garment  only,  per  100  tacks .07 

Tacking  on  machine  without  automatic  thread  cutter,  per  100  tacks.       .  06| 
Tacking  on  machine  without  automatic  thread  cutter,  only  two  tacks 

in  a  garment,  per  100  tacks .  OSJ 

Buttonholes : 

Fly  buttonholes  on  Reese  small,  high-speed  machine,  per  100 .  O4J 

Fly  buttonholes  on  Reese  old-style  machine,  per  100 .054 

Fly  buttonholes  on  Singer  high-speed  thread-cutting  machine,  per 

100 .04| 

Fly  buttonholes  on  high-speed  Singer  machine,  per  100 .05 

Fly  buttonholes  .on  old-style  Singer,  machine,  per  100 .  05| 

Buttonholes  on  Singer  high-speed  thread-cutting  machine  on  coals, 

rompers,  union  suits,  girl's  overalls,  per  100 .08 

Buttonholes  on  Singer  high-speed  thread-cutting  machine  on  engi- 
neer's overalls,  per  100 .  09 

Buttonholes  in  band  garment,  one  in  a  garment,  on  Singer   high- 
speed thread-cutting  machine,  "or  Reese  high-speed  machine,  per 

100 .  11 

Buttonholes  on  finished  garments  on  small   Reese  high-speed   ma- 
chine,  per   100 : .07 

Buttonholes  on  pocket  flaps,  per  100 .  0:~H 

Buttonholes  on  suspenders  on  small  Reese  high-speed  machine,  per 

100 .  Of) 

Buttonholes  in  suspenders  on  Singer  high-speed  thread-cutting  ma- 
chine, per  100 .06 

Buttonholes  on  coats,  rompers,   union   suits,   girls'   overalls  on   big 

Reese  high-speed  machine,  per  100-cord .  09 

Buttonholes  in  engineer's  overalls  on  big  Reese  high-speed  machine, 

per  100-cord .  10 

Buttonholes  in  all  khaki  garments,  regardless  of  machine  made  on, 

per  100,  extra .01 

Eyelets  on  Reese  machine,  per  100 .  OoA 

Marine  metal  eyelets  and  lace,  per  100 .05 

Marking  for  buttons  and  buttonholes,  or  eyelets  ,per  100 .  01* 
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Inspecting:   inspecting  gargeut  once,  per  dozen  garments,  $0.05. 

inspectors  not  to  take  care  of  repair  work  or  to  inspect  any  garment  twice 
unless  paid  extra  for  second  inspection. 

It  is  agreed  by  both  parties  hereto  that  operators  and  inspectors  are  not  to 
carry  bundles,  but  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  provide  for  the  carrying 
away  and  delivering  of  bundles. 

Where  curtains  are  not  sewed  on  wrong  side  of  waist,  but  operator  has  to 
hold  edge  of  curtain  and  waist  together  when  sewed  on  with  one  operation,  per 
do/en  garments,  extra,  $0.  06. 

Pressing  with  or  without  pressing  machine,  minimum  per  week  shall  he  not 
less  than  xiii. 

Any  presser  at  the  present  time  who  is  receiving  more  than  the  minimum  of 
sr_'  shall  suffer  no  reduction  in  salary. 

SHIRTS. 

Shins  are.  made  on  61  Singer  and  Union  special  machines. 

Front  plait  on  four  needle  I'.  S.  and  two  new  lie  I'.  S.  Button  stand  on  two 
needle  U.  S.  and  by  single  needle  operators.  Cull's,  yokes,  plackets,  pockets, 
and  collars  on  61  Singer  by  single  needle  operator.  Hemming  on  Singer  high- 
speed and  Standard  machines.  Shoulders  joined,  sleeves  pieced,  sleeves  set  iu 
and  sides  closed  on  two  needle  F.  S.  Buttonholes  and  button  sewing  on  Singer 
high-speed  thread-cutting  machines. 

The  garments  mentioned  in  this  agreement  are  made  with  l.~>  and  17  stitches 
to  the  inch.  Work  shirts  are  to  be  based  on  10  stitches  to  the  inch. 

All  orders  or  samples  will  be  paid  time  work  according  to  the  average  earn- 
ing, taking  for  their  average  two  full  consecutive  weeks  pins  10  per  cent. 

No  extra  charge  for  extra  sixes,  and  no  reduction  allowed  for  youths'  and 
boys'  sizes. 

Where  parts  of  shirts  sii'-h  as  collars.  «-uffs.  poi-kei>.  etc.,  ha\e  to  be  matched 
by  operator  they  will  be  paid  for  extra  as  follows : 

Matching  stripes  and  collers,  per  dozen  collars $0.02 

Matching  stripes  on  front  plait,  per  dozen  shin-     .  o:i 

Matching  stripes  on  plackets,  per  dozen  shirts .  02 

Matching  stripes  on  cuffs,  per  do/en  shirts .03 

Matching  stripes  on  pockets,  per  dozen  porueis ;  01 

All  shirts  stitched  with  silk  or  mercerized  thread  will  be  paid  for  \*>.r  dozen 
shirts,  extra  l.~»  cents,  and  lo  be  divided  as  follows: 

Negligee   style  : 

Box   plait,  4  X..   F.   S $0.01 

Button  stand,  2  N.,  U.  S .  OOA 

Finished    plait .  <MH 

Two  dozen  pockets .  O2 

Negligee  collars.    . .  O'Ji 

<1ollar   sewed    on .(KM 

Yoke .  Ol" 

Placket .  01 

( 1nff .  irj 

I  lemming .  00^ 

Shoulders  joined,  F.   S .  OOi 

Sleeves   pieced,   U.    S .Ol" 

Selling  in  sleeve .01 

Sides   dosed.    F.    S   _  .01 


Total 


Coif  coat  style: 

French  front    facings,  U.  S .01 

French  collar .  02'. 

Finished    plait ^ .  00£ 

Two  dozen  pockets  with  flap .021 

Neckband    on .  Ool 

Yoke ».  01 

I  Market _- .01 

Cuff 02 

Hemming .  OOi 
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Golf  coat  style — Continued. 

Shoulders  joined,  U.  S .$o.  00$ 

Sleeves  pieced,   r.   S .  01* 

Setting  in  sleeve .01 

Sides  closed,  U.   S .01 


Total .  15 

Lot  Nos.  Ji03-.'iO-'i-103.     Chen  it  I'lnnnbraii  and  nil  inc. 

Box  plait  on  4  N.,  U.  S _  $0.  03$ 

B.  S.,  on  S.  N ,04~ 

Finished    plait .  04 

Two  S.  S.  pointed  pockets  with  laps  cut  on  S.  S .  14 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke  and  ticket .06-  .07 

Placket  stitched  on  edge  and  underside  hemmed .12-  .  1(5 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar  and  sewing  on - .  14$ 

D.  *S.  lined  band  collar  with  extension  and  buttonhole  tabs .  l(U 

Due-piece  cuff,  ends  joined,  turned  by  hand  and  S.  S.  all  around  and 

lined .  17 

Hemming  and   gussets .05$ 

Piecing  sleeves  on  U.  S .04" 

Shoulders  joined  on  IT.  S .03$ 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  U.  S .07$ 

Sides  closed  on  U.  S__  .08 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.  20 

Above  garment  made  15  stitches  to  the  inch. 

Lot  Xo.  600.  Liffht-icciyJtt  MuHc  sateen. 

Box  plait  4  N.,  U.  S _  $0.  034 

B.  S.,  on  S.  N .  04 

Finished  plait : .  04 

One  D.  S.  pointed  pocket  with  laps  cut  on  and  I).  S .09 

One  straight  S.  S.  yoke,  ticket  and  size  tag .  06$ 

Placket,  not  stitched  on  edge,  and  under  side  hemmed .  12 

D.  S.  lined  band  collar  with  extension  and  buttonhole  tubs .  16$ 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar,  and  sewing  on .  14$ 

One-piece  cuff,  ends  joined,  turned  by  hand,  single  stitched  all  around, 

no  lining .  14 

Hemmed  with  gussets .  05-A 

Piecing  sleeve  on  U.  S .  04 

.Joining  shoulder  on  U.  S .03?. 

Setting  in  sleeve  on  U.  S .  07* 

Closing  sides  on  U.  S .  08 

Total  for  operating,  per  doxen  garments 1.  124 

Above  garment  made  15  stitches  to  the  inch. 

Lot  Nos.  J/Ol-'iOZ-'iOo-JjOG.  Chambray  and  giptccn. 

Box  plait  4  N.,  U.S $0.04 

B.  S.,  cut  and  hemmed .03 

Finishing  short  plait .  05 

Two  D.  S.  turned  corner  pockets  with  laps  sewed  on  and  D.  S .  24 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke  and  ticket .06 

Placket,  not  stitched  on  edge,  and  underside  hemmed .  1- 

D.  S.  lined  band  collar  with  extension  and  buttonhole  tabs .  17$ 

Without  lining  in  band  or  collar 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar,  and  sewing  on 

Sewed  on  with  no  lining .  15$ 

Two-piece  round-corner  lined  cuff,  turned  by  hand  and  S.  S.  all    around- 
Hemming  and  gussets .09 

Piecing  sleeves  on  U.  S 

Joining  shoulders  on  U.   S 

Setting  sleeves  on  U.  S .08$ 

Closing  sides  on  V.  S__ 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.  47 
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f.fit   \o.  710.     Imitation   xoistttc. 

Box  plait  on  4  X.,  V.  S $0.04 

B.    S.   sewed   on .04 

Finishing  plait .  04 

Two  D.  S.  turned-corner  pockets  with  laps  sewed  on  and  I).  S .24 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke  and  ticket .06 

Placket,  not  stitched  on  edge,  and  underside  hemmed •. .  12 

D.  S.  lined-band  collar  with  extension  and  buttonhole  tabs .  17$ 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar,  and  sowing  on .  16$ 

Two-piece   rounded-corner   lined   cuff,    turned,   by    hand    and    S.    S.    all 

around .  25 

Hemming  with  gussets .054 

Tiering  sieves  on  U.  S _'__  .04 

Joining  shoulders  on   r.   S .04 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  T.  S .08 

Closing  sides  on  U.  S .08$ 


Total  for  operating.  per  dozen  garments  1.43 

Lot   \».   !>n 


Box  plait  4  X.,  r.  S  __________                                              _________________  $0.04 

B.  S.  cut  on  and  hemmed  ___________________________________________  .03 

Finishing  short  plait  ________________________________________________  .05 

Two  D.  S.  turned-corner  pockets  with  laps  sewed  on  and  D.  S  __________  .24 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke  and  ticket  ________________________  _  ______________  .06 

Placket,   not    stitched   on   edge,   and    underside   hemmed  ________________  .12 

D.  S.  lined  band  collar  with  extension  and  buttonhole  tabs  ___________  .17$ 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar,  and  sewing  on  _________________________  .16$ 

Two-piece    round-corner    lined    cuff,    turned    by     hand    and    S.    S.    all 

around  ___________________________________________________________  .  25 

Hemming   with   gussets  _____________________________________________  .09 

Piecing  sleeves  on    I'   .S  _____________________________________________  .04 

Joining  shoulders  on  F.  S  ___________________________________________  .04 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  U.  S  ___________________________________________  .08$ 

Sides    closed    on    U.    S  _______                                                                        ________  .08$ 

Total  for  operating,  per  do/en  garments  ________________________  1.47 

Above  shirts  made  15  stitches  to  tlie  inch. 

Lot   -Vox.   ,//"  til    .'/.'    .'/.;.  Cotton    f/oo//x.    imitation   xoixrttc. 

French  front  facings  and  P..  S.  on  i'  N..  I.  S      _________________________  $0.0."", 

Finishing  French  front  plaits  _________________________________________  .04 

One  I).  S.  pointed  pocket  with  hem  ___________________________________  .07 

One  D.   S.   llap  ______________________________________________________  .12 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke  and  ticket  _______________________________________  .or, 

Placket,  not  stitched  on  edge,  and  underside  hemmed  _________________  .  1U 

S.  S.  lined  military  collar  ____________________________________________  .20 

One  extra  stitching  through  band  ------------------------------------  .01 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar  and  sewing  on  _________________________  .17 

French-lined  cuff,  turned  by  hand  and  S.  S.  all  around  _________________  .32 

Hemming  with  gussets  ________________________________________________  .09 

Piecing  sleeves  on  U.  S  _____________________________________________  .04 

Joining  shoulders  on  TT.  S  ___________________________________________  .04 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  U.  S  ___________________________________________  .  08$ 

Closing  sides  on  U.   S  ______________________________________________  .08$ 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments  ________________________  1.50 

Lot  Xos.  801-326-315.  Mripal  goods. 

French  front  facings  and  B.  S.  on  2  N.,  U.  S  --------------------------  $0.  05 

Finishing  French  front  plaits  ----------------------------------------  .04 

One  S.  S.  pointed  pocket  with  lap  sewed  on,  S.  S.,  and  corner  stayed  __  .08 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke  and  ticket  ________________________________________  .  06 

Placket,  not  stitched  on  edge,  and  underside  hemmed  _________________  .  12 

Three-ply  neckband  with  cushion  ------------------  _t  -----------------  .  11 
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Trimmed  neck,  notched  baud,  am!  sewing  on -S'->.  HU 

French  cuff,  lined,  turned  by  ban-                   ;>n.  and  S.  S.  all  around  .  ;>2 

Hemmed,  with   gussets .  OO 

Piecing  sleeves  on  U.  S .04 

Shoulders  joined  on  U.  S .04 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  U.  S .  <»84 

Sides  dosed  on  U.  S ll  .0x4 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments  LUXi 
Lot  -Vox.    I  l.j.-i-1'.t't.   N/n>v/    Mntlmx. 

French  front  facings  and  K.  S.  on  2  X..  r.  S  _                                               _  $0.0.1 

Finishing  French  front  plait ___  .04 

One  D.  S.  pointed  pocket,  with  hem .07 

One  D.  S.  flap .  12 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke  and  ticket .  <n; 

Placket  and  B.  S 

Three-ply  neckband,  with  cushion _ .  11 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  band,  and  sewing  on .  H5i 

French  cuff,  lined,  turned  by  hand,  sewed  on,  and  S.  S.  all  annnul__  .  :\'2 

Hemming,  with  gussets .  00 

IMecing  sleeves  on  U.  S .04 

Shoulders  joined  on  U.  S .  «>4 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  U.  S .0x4 

Sides  closed  on  U.  S .  OS 4 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.  4.~>i 

Lot  A'o.s-.   1027-J02X-IO.U.  Imitation  xuixcttr. 

Box  plait  on  4  N.,  U,  S _  $0.  04 

B.  S.  on  2  N.,  U.  S ,02i 

Finishing  short  plait .  or> 

One  D.  S.  pointed  pocket,  with  hem .  07 

Ooe  D.  S.  flap .  rj 

Straight  S.  S,  yoke  and  ticket .  06 

Placket  and  B.  S 

D.  S.  lined  band  collar,  with  extension  and  buttonhole  tabs .  174; 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar,  and  sewing  on .10'. 

Two-piece  round-cornered  lined  cuff,  turned  by  hand,  sewed  on,  and  S.  S. 

all  around .  25 

Hemming,  with  gussets .  00 

Piecing  sleeves  on  U.  S .04 

Shoulders  joined  on  U.  S .04 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  U.  S 

Sides  closed  on  U.  S .ox.'. 


Total  for  operating,  per  do/en  garments 1.  474 

Lot  No,  1003.  *S'o/sv/7r. 

Box  plait  on  4  N.,  U.  S -  $0.  04* 

B.  S.,  2  N.,  U.  S - 

Finished  short  plait 

Two  D.  S.  turned-corner  pockets,  with  laps  sewed  on  1>.  S .25 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke  and  ticket .  OfiJ 

Placket  and  B.  S 

D.  S.  lined  band  collar,  with  extension  and  buttonhole  tabs__ 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar,  and  sewing  on .  10J 

Two-piece  round-cornered  lined  cuff,  turned  by  hand,  sewed  on,  and  S.  S. 

all  around 

Hemming,  with  gussets 

Piecing  sleeves  on  U.  S -  04j 

Shoulders  joined  on  U.  S 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  TT.  S 

Sides  dosed  on  U.  S 

Soiserte  label--  -02 


Total  for  operating!  per  dozen  garments 1. 59J 
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Lot  Xo.  900.  Mediuni-wrijilil   l*htck 

Box  plait  4  X..  I'.  S  ________________  *0.  01  J 

B.  S..  out  on.  and  hemmed  ___________________________________________  .  O.'H 

Finishing  short  plait  _____________________________  .  Of> 

Two  D.  S.  turned-corner  pockets,  with  lap  sewed  on.  and  I>.  S  ______ 

Straight  yoke.  S.  S..  ticket,  and  si/.e  tag!  ____________________  .  0<>? 

One  reinforced  yoke,  raw  edges   (round)  _____________________________  .OS 

I'iaoket,  not  stitched  on  edge.  and  underside  hemmed    ______  .  I'JJ 

D.  S.  lined  hand  collar,  with  extension  and  buttonhole  labs  ______  .18 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar,  and  sewing  on  _________  .  10*- 

Two-piece  round-cornered  lined  cuff,  turned  hy  hand,  sewed  on,  and  S.  S. 

all  around  _________________________________________________________  .  -<"> 

Hemming,  with  gussets  ______________________    _________________  ------  .  <><U 

Piecing  sleeves  on  T.  S  _______________________________________________  .04', 

Shoulders  joined  on  V.  S  ____________________________________________  .04}- 

Setiing  in  sleeves  on  V  .  S  _____________________________________________  '  .00 

Sides  Hosed  <>n  V.  S__  .  <'<> 


Total   for  operating,  per  do/en  garments          1 .  .~>fU 

/,/•/   .Vo.    LiOn.    l/cnrii-irritiltl    l>Inclc   Kiifccn. 

Box  !>!ait  4  .V.  T.  S *0.  OU 

B.  S..  cut  on.  jind  hemmed    .  O.'U 

Finishing  short  plait * .<)."> 

Two  1  >.  S.  turned-corner  pockets,  with  la])  sewed  on,  ;md  I  >.  S " .'27 

:ht  S.   S.  yoke,   ticket.  :md  sixe  tair .  O7A 

One   reinforeod   round   yoke,  edge   unturned .MM 

Plackef  ;md  T>.  S    _' .10 

I).  S.  lined  hand  collar,  with  extension  and  huttonhole  tahs .  1SS 

Trimmed   neck,  notched  collar,  and  sewing  on .  17 

Two-piece  round-cornered  lined  niff,  turne  1  hy  hand,  sewed  on,  and  S.  S. 

all  around .116 

Hemming,   with    gussets .00* 

Piecing  sleeves  on  r.  S .04* 

Shoulders  .joined  on   U.   S.    .041 

Setting  in  sleeve^  on   r.  S    .()!)'. 

Sides  closed   on  1T.   S__  .  004 


Total   for  operating,  pel-  dozen  garments  _________________________        .  0-"» 

f.ot  \<>.    Hon.    l.ifiht-irriirlil   ><;,<>! 


|  lalt    '  v-  .  i                                                                        -  ____________  .So.ou. 

cut  on  and  hemmed  ____________________________________________  .  O'H 

Finishing  short  plait  ______________                                 -------  :  -----------  0.5 

Two  D.  S.  turned  corner  pockets  with  box  plai!  in  center.  S.  S.  across  top  .  n:; 

Two  I).  S.  sateen-lined  flaps  _________________  .26 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke,  ticket,  and  si/e  t:iu'  _______________________________  .074 

Placket  and   II.   S  ___________________________________________________ 

S.  S.  lined  military  collar  ___________________  .  LM] 

One  extra  row  of  stitching  through  band  _____________________________  .01 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar,  and  sowing  on  _______________  ,  _________  .17} 

One-piece  cuff,  lined,  ends  joined,  sewed  on.  and  S.  S.  all  around  ________  .20 

Hemming  with  gussets  _______________________________________________  .  10 

Piecing  sleeves  on    1T.   S  _____________________________________________  .  04:{- 

ShoUldors  joined  on  T.  S  ____________________________________________  .  04*,' 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  r.  S  ___________________________________________  .10 

Sides  Hosed   on    T.    S__  ,  10 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments. 

Lot  \<>.  7IO.i.    Mrtliinii-irriiilit  rotioti.  Jlnnucl. 


Box  plait  4  X..   U.  S  _______________________________________________  $0.  04i 

I'.  S.  cut  on  and  hemmed  ______________________________________________        •('-">i 

Finished   short   plait  ___________  -  ____________________________________       •  0.~» 

Two  D.  S.  pointed  pockets  _______________________ 

Two  D.  S.  sateen-lined  flaps  _________________________________________       .  -o 
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Straight  S.  S.  voke.  ticket,  and  size  tag—  so.  (M^ 

Placket  and  B.  S .ISA 

S.  S.  military  collar,  lined .20* 

One  extra  row  of  stitching  through  band .01 

Trimmed  neck,  notelied  collar,  and  sewing  on . .17.} 

One-piece  cuff,  ends  joined,  sewed  on.  and  S.  S.  all  around—  .  17 

Hemming  with  gussets .  OJH 

Piecing  sleeves  on  U.   S .04} 

Shoulders  joined  on  U.  S .04! 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  U.  S .  o<) 

Sides  closed  on  U.  S__  .  IK) 


Total  for  operating,  per  do/en  garments i 1.(i'.tA 

Lot  \<>.   11'. in.   liliic  cotton  flannel. 

Box  plait  4  N.,  U.  S so.  04* 

B.  S.  cut  on  and  hemmed .  0.'U 

Finishing  short  plait .05 

Two  I).  S.  turned  pockets  with  lap  sewed  on  and  D.  S .  2(> 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke,  ticket,  and  si/.e  tag .07*. 

Placket,  not  stitched  on  edge,  and  underside  hemmed .  13 

D.  S.  band  collar  with  extension  and  buttonhole  tabs .  17 

Trimmed  nock,  notched  collar,  and  sewing  on .  1H 

One-piece  cuff,  ends  joined,  sewed  on,  and  S.  S.  all  around .  17 

Hemming  with  gussets .09* 

Piecing  sleeves  on  U.  S .04* 

Shoulders  joined  on  U.  S .04* 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  U.  S .09 

Sides  closed  on  U.  S__  .  09 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.4(1 

Lot  No.  1101.  I/if/ltt-ireiyJit  French  flannel. 

Box  plait  on  4  N.,  U.  S___.                                                                                  -  $0.  04* 

B.  S.  cut  on  and  hemmed 

Finishing  short   plait .  Ofi 

One  D.  S.  pointed  pocket  with  hem .09 

One  D.  S.  pointed  flap .12 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke,  ticket,  and  size  tag .  07* 

Placket  and  B.  S .19 

S.  S.  lined  military  collar .21 

Two  extra  stitchings  through  band .  02 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar,  and  sewing  on .  17* 

French  cuff,  lined,  turned  by  hand,  sewed  on,  and  S.  S.  all  around __ 

Hemming  with  gussets___ 

Piecing  sleeves  on  U.  S 

Shoulders  joined  on  U.  S .04* 

Sleeves  set  in  on  U.  S 

Sides  closed  on  U.  S .09 


Total  for  operating,  per  do/en  garments__  .__     1.  70* 

Lot  Nos.  11 '03-11 '0>i-nOo.  Pressed  irool  flannel. 

Box  plait  on  4  N.,  U.  S $0»04* 

B.  S.  cut  on  and  hemmed 

Finishing  short   plait 

Two  D.  S.  pointed  pockets  with  hem 

Two  D.  S.  flaps 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke,  ticket,  and  size  tag •  07* 

Placket  and  B.  S 

S.  S.  lined  military  collar 

One  extra  stitching  through  band 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar,  and  sewing  oii____. 
One-piece  lined  cuff,  ends  joined,  sewed  on.  and  S.  S.  all  around-- 
Hemming with  gussets 

Piecing  sleeves  on  U.  S •  w 
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Shoulders  joined  on  U.  S $0.05 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  U.  S .10 

Sides  closed  on  U.  S .  10 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments  ________________________     1.  S3 

Lot  No.  jf?J.?.  Blue  flannel  (licurii 


Box  plait  4  N.,  U.  S  ________________________________________________  $0.06 

B.  S.  cut  on  and  hemmed  ___________________________________________  .  04* 

Finishing  short   plait  ____________________________________  __________  .05* 

Two  D.  S.  turned  corner  pockets  with  laps  sewed  on  and  I).  S  _________  .28 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke,  ticket  and  size  tag  ______________________________  .  08* 

Placket    and   B.    S  __________________________________________________  .20 

1>.  S.  band  collar  with  extension  and  sateen  facing  in  band  and  button- 

hole  tabs  ________________________________________________________  .  18$ 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar,  and  sewing  on  _________________________  .  17$ 

one-piece  cuff,  ends  joined,  sewed  on  and  S.  S.  all  around  _____________  .18 

Hemming   and   gussets  ______________________________________________  .11 

Piecing  sleeves  on  U.  S  _____________________________________________  .05$ 

Shoulders  joined  on  U.  S  ___________________________________________  .05$ 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  U.  S  __________________________________________  .11 

Sides  dosed  on  U.  S—  ._  '     .11 


Total  for  operating.  per  do/en  garments _i 1.70 

Lot  tfoi.   !*»',  In  /\.'/;   (<:rrri,ting  Xos.  1821  and  1822). 

Silk  mull, 

Imitation  lot 
silk.           No.  1800. 

P...X  plait  on  4  N..  V.  S $0.06  $0.08 

B.  S.  cut  on  and  hemmed .05  .07 

Finishing   plait .06  .07 

one  I>.  S.  pointed  pocket .08  .10 

One    D.    S.   tlap .14  .16 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke,  ticket .  0!>  .11 

Placket    and   B.   S .-1  .22 

Three-ply   neckband    with   cushion .11  .11 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar,  and  sewing  on .20$  .21$ 

i'n-nch  cuff,  lined,  turned  by  hand,  sewed  on,  and   S.   S.  all 

around .36  .38 

Hemmed     with    gussets .12  .13 

Pien'ng  sleeves  on  U.  S .06  .07 

Shoulders  joined  on  U.  S .06  .07 

Sotting  in  sleeves  on  U.  S .12$  .16 

Sides  closed  ou  U.  S .12$  .16 

Total  for  operating,  per  do/en  garments           1.85$  2.10$ 

Lot  Xos.  1900,  1901,  100?,,  H>o.l.  I  in  i  In  t  ion  Rajah. 

Box  plait  on  4  X..  U.  S $0.08 

B.  S.  cut  on  and  hemmed .07 

Finished  short  plait .06 

Two  D.  S.  pointed  pockets  with  hem .18 

Two  D.   S.  flaps .27 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke  and  ticket .11 

Placket  and  B.  S ,_ , .22 

I).  S.  lined  band  collar  with  extension  and  buttonhole  tabs .21$ 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar,  and  sewing  on .21$ 

Two-piece  round  corner  lined  cuff,  turned  by  hand,  sewed  on  and  S.  S. 

all   around .  31 

Hemming  and   gussets .  13 

Piecing  sleeves  on  U.  S .07 

Shoulders  joined  on  U.  S .07 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  U.  S .16 

Sides  closed  on  U.  S .16 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 2.  32 
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L'>1   .\tj.    IH10.  Ituitution   i><>, 

P,ox  plait  4  N..  TT.  S $0.06 

B.  S.  cut  on  anil  hemmed .Of» 

Finishing   short    plait : .06 

Two  I).  S.  turned  corner  pockets  with   laps  sewed  ,,n   I  >.  S .27 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke  and  ticket .09 

Placket    and    B.    S .21 

I>.  S.  lined  band  collar  with  exu-nsjon  :ui<l  buttonhole  tabs .  2K 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar,  and  sewing  on .19* 

Two-piece   round   cornered    lined   cuff,    turned   by    hand,    s.-.vc.l    on,   and 

S.   S.  all   around .214 

Hemming    with    gussets .  12 

Piecing    sleeves    on    V.    S .  <*•> 

Shoulders  joined  on  U.  S .06 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  V.  S .  121 

Sides  closed  on  U.   S .  12A 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen   garments      _______        _____________     1.  9:; 

Lot  \<>.  J1DO.   I 


P>..\  plait  4  N.,  IT.  S  ________  $0.  OS 

B.  S.  on  2  N.,  U.  S  __________________________________________________  .  <MJ.1. 

Finishing   short   plait  ________________________________  .07 

One  I).  S.  pointed  pocket  with  hem  _____________________________  .  ir» 

One  D.   S.  flap  ____________________________________  .10 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke  and  ticket  _______________________________________  .  14 

Placket  and  B.  S  _______________________________________________  .  2<J 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar,  and  sewing  on  ______________________  .24 

Three-ply  neckband  with  cushion  _________________________                 ___  .11 

French  cuff,  lined,  turned  by  hand,  S.  S.  on  edge.  I  >.  S.  on  top  .  4! 

Hemming  with  gussets  _________________________________  .  1T» 

Piecing  sleeves  on  U.  S  __________________________________________  .  10 

Shoulders   joined   on   U.    S  __________________________  .  10 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  U.  S  _________________________________             .__  .  1f» 

Sides  closed  on  U.  S__  .  19 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments  _______________     2.  44| 

Lot  N(>9.  IQO.'i,  I'.lO.l,  l<HHi.  Cliimi  s-,7/,-  an 


Box  plait  4  N.,   V.  S  _______________________  _________________________  $0.10 

B.    S.    sewed  on  _____________________________________________________  .  10 

Finishing   short   plait  _______________  _____  _  __________ 

Two  D.  S.  turned  corner  pockets  with  laps  sewed  on  ami  D.  S  _________  .00 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke  and  ticket  ___________________________________  —  -  .  !•"> 

Placket   and    B.    S  _________________________________________  -  ________  .  3H 

D.  S.  lined  band  collar  with  extension  and  buttonhole  tabs_. 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar,  and  sewing  on  .T> 
Two-piece  round  cornered  lined  cnfT.  turned  by  hand.  S.  S.  on  edge  and 
D.  S.  .on  top  ________________________________ 

Hemming  with  gussets  __________________________________________  .  ^ 

Piecing  sleeves  on  U.  S  __________________________________ 

Shoulders  joined  on  U.  S  ____________________________________________  .  10 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  U.  S^  _________________________________  .  -*<J 

Skies  closed  on  U.  S__  .  *'> 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 3.  ->0 

Lot  A'o.y.    /S.^-/,SJ/.   C: 

Box  plait  4  N.,  U.  S__                                                                                   $0.  10 

B.  8.  sewed  on .  10 

Finishing  short  plait__ 

Two  D.  S.  pointed  pockets  with  hem. 

Two  D.  S.  flaps .  •><» 

Straight  D.  S.  yoke  and  ticket..,                                                                      .  17 

Placket  and  B.  S :l"> 

Three-ply  neck  band  with  cushion .11 
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Trimmed  neck,  notched  baud,  and  sewing  on $0.35 

French  cuff  lined,  turned  by  band.  S.  S.  on  edge  and  D.  8.  across  top .49 

.Hemming  \vitb  gussets -i .18 

Piecing  sleeves  on  U.  S .12 

Shoulders  joined  on  I".  S --  .10 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  U.  S .26 

Sides  closed  on  U.  S__                                                     .20 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments  __________________________     3.  63 

Work  shirt,  10  stitches  to  the  inch 


x  plait  4  X.,  U.  S  ____  .__                                                                __________  $0.  03 

P,.  S.  '_>  N.,  U.  S  _____________________________________________________  .02 

Finish  box  plait  _________________________________  _  ___________________ 

one  S.  S.  pointed  pocket  with  unturned  hem  and  straight  slay  in  eorner_  .04* 

Straight  S.  S.  yoke  and  ticket  ________________________________________  .05 

Hemmed  opening  in  sleeves  _______________________________________  .  (»• 

S.  S.  lined  band  collar  with  extension  _________________________  .  12 

Trimmed  neck,  notched  collar  and  sewing  on,  band  unlined  ----  .11 

One-piece  cuff,  no  lining,  sewed  on,  and  S.  S  ___  •  ---  .10 

Hemming  with  uusscts  ______________________________________________  .041 

Piecing  sleeves  on  U.  S  _______________________  ,  ----------------------  .03 

Shoulders  joined  on  U.  S  ____________________________________________  .  "•'» 

Setting  in  sleeves  on  U.  S  ____________________________________________  .  06 

Sides  closed  on  I".  S  _______________________________________  -"  __________  .061 

Total  1'"f  operating,  per  dozen  garments  ________________________       .77$ 

Hemming  work  shirt  with  No.  60  thread  and  high-speed  machine  with  wide 
heniiner. 

The  total  price  in  the  foregoing  garments  does  not  include  mercerized  thread 
or  silk.  Where  extra  charge  is  made  for  goods,  it  is  included  in  the  total  price. 

NKiHT  SHIRTS. 

Lot  .Vo.  Xti.  l-'hic  Ifinri  cloth  nifiJtt  xhirtx.  1~>  xtitrhrx  to  tin  inch.  —  Sewing  on 
extension  front,  "  V  "  neck  facing  sewed  on  and  down  front,  turned  and  stitched 
on  outside  edge  with  tape,  tape  stii«  ii-vl  with  two  rows  of  stitching,  one  straight: 
yoke  S.  S.  and  ticket  sewed  on,  outside  cuff  facing  on  sleeve  sewed  on  and 
hemmed  at  bottom,  top  of  cuff  stitched  on  to  sleeve  with  tape,  tape  sewed  with 
two  rows  of  st  iteliing,  braid  sewed  on  outside  edire  of  front  plait  extending 
around  neck  and  down  one  side  of  front,  braid  sexved  with  two  rows  of  stitch- 
ing, hem  and  gussets,  sleeves  felled  in  on  two  needle,  shoulder  joined,  sleeves 
pieced,  also  sides  closed  on  two-needle  machine. 

Divided  as  follows  : 

S.   X.  operator  ______________________________________  $0.92* 

Piecing  sleeve  _______________________________________      .04| 

Setting  in  sleeve  ____________________________________       .08$ 

("losing   sides  _______________________________________       .10 

Hemming  and  gu>  .07 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.  2H 

Lot  No.  95.  "  V"  neck  outing  flanm-l  nijiht  shirt.— Made  same  as  lot  No.  86. 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments  1.  1.", 


Divided  as  follows : 

S.  N.  operator '. .83 

Piecing  sleeve , : o  t 

Setting  in  sleeve _.  .08 

Closing  sides .11 

Hemming  and  gnssets .07 

Total.—  1. 13 
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Lot  No.  ?'J.  Striped  cotton  twill  goods.. — Front  facing  sewed  on,  turned  and 
stitched  on  both  edges,  standing  collar  in  two  pieces,  braid  sewed  on  top  of 
coller  and  down  one  side  of  front  with  two  rows  of  stitching,  S.  S.  yoke  on  back 
with  cloth  ticket,  two-piece  sleeves  with  one-piece  cuffs,  facing  sewed  and  hemmed 
on  bottom  of  sleeve,  one  row  of  braid  on  top  of  sleeve  sewed  on  with  two  rows 
of  stitching,  shoulders  joined  on  S.  N.f  sleeves  set  in,  sides  closed  and  sleeves 
pieced  on  2  N.,  hemming  bottom,  one  single  stitched  pointed  pocket  stayed  in 
corners,  one  row  of  braid  at  top  with  two  rows  of  stitching. 

Divided  as  follows : 

S.  N.  operator ,$0.83 

Piecing  sleeve .  04 

Setting  in  sleeve _- .08 

Closing  sides .11 

Hemming  and  gussets .07 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1. 13 

Lot  Nos.  79-06.  Cotton  and  outiny  /Itinncl  niyht  xliirtx. 

Box  plait  on  S.  N.,  with  two  rows^of  braid $0.06 

Sewing  on  plait  and  staying 1 .  04 

B.  S.  cut  on  and  hemmed  back .  04 

One  S.  S.  pointed  pocket,  lap  cut  on  and  stitched  under,  raw  edge,  braid 

sewed  on  outside : .  08 

One  straight  yoke  S.  S.  and  ticket .  00 

One  straight  band  collar,   made  with   braid   sewed   on,   top   with   two 

rows  of  stitching .14 

Sewing  on  band  collar .  14 

outside  cuff  facing  with  braid  sewed  across  top  with  two  rows  of  stitch- 
ing, bottom  of  cuff  hemmed .  15 

Hem  and  gussets .07 

Shoulders  joined  on  U.   S .  04J 

Sleeves  pieced .  04i 

Sleeves  set  in .08 

Sides   closed .  12 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 1.  06 

PAJAMAS. 

Lot  No.  o.  Cheap  cotton  pajamas,  15  xtitclicx   to  the  inch. — Has  shaped   fac. 
and  B.  S.  cut  on  and  hemmed  and  fin.  at  top. 

Coat  fronts,  facings,  extending  around  neck  sewed  on  with  three  opera- 
tions   , .$0.  24 

Shoulders  joined  on  U.  S .04 

Piecing  sleeves  on  U.  S .04 

Stayed .06 

Military  collar  made  and  sewed  on .  15 

Hemming  bottom  of  coat  with  1-inch  hem .08 

Outside  cuff  facing  sewed  on  with  three  operations .  14 

Sleeves  set  in .08 

Sides  closed .  084 

Cloth   ticket .  02 

Four  dozen  frogs  S.  S .  40 

Total  for  operating,  per  dozen   garments 1.  33J 

Pants  to  match  above  coat. 

B.  S.  and  fly  cut  round  on  top,  buttonhole  side  lined  with  two  rows  of 

stitching,  round  extension  at  waist,  finished  off,  all  edges  turned .$0. 14 

Joining  fork  to  fly .  03 

Making  strings  on  S.  M .  09 

Hemmed  top  of  waist  and  inserting  strings .  15 

Hemming   bottom .  07 

Back  seam  ou  U.  S .  03 

Inseam  on  U.   S .08 

Side  seam  on  U.  S__  .10 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments. 
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Lot  JVo.  7.  Out  hi  f/  flannel. — W  \1  have  2  .shaped  fac.,  one  shaped  like  the  top 
one  to  form  thickness  for  B.  S.  Made  same  as  lot  No.  5.  Price:  Coat,  $1.33*; 
pants,  $0.01). 

Lot  Xo.   'i.  I  nutation  silk  pajamas. — Like  lot  No.  7.     Pajaina  coat. 

Price  _           _  $1.  33i 

Add  : 

S.   S.   round  yoke .07 

Four  dozen  frogs .  40 

Braid .. .25 

Mercerized   or   sik  thread .  15 

Goods—       .  50 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments 2.  TOi 

Lot  Xo.  4'  Pa  jama  pant*. — Made  same  as  lot  No.  5.     Pajaina  pants. 
Price _  $0  GO" 

Add  : 

Goods • .  in 

Mercerized  or  silk  thread  _..  .10 


Total  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments  ________________________     1.  00 

"V"  neck  short  sleeve  cheap  work  shirf.   10  stitches  i«»  tin-  inch. 
Total  price  for  operating,  per  dozen  garments,  $0.79. 

Lot  No.  2014,  short  sleeve,  Sd.  sport  shirt;  lot  No;  2014,  long  >!ee\e,  Sd.  sport 
shirt  (D.  S.  2  pc.  round  cuff  all  around). 
Box  plait  to  bottom  of  shirt. 


Changing  thread  for  sewing  oil  ticket,  per  dozen  shirts  _________________  $o.  on 

Cuffs  1).  S.  at  top,  per  dozen  shirts  ________________________  .02 

Cults  ]).  S.  all  around,  per  dozen  shins  ______________________________  .  or, 

Finishing  extended  plait,  per  dozen  shirts  _________________________  .  or. 

Finishing  short  plait,  per  dozen  shirts  _______________________________  .  05 

Finishing  box  plait  on  negligee  shirts,  per  dozen  shins  _____________  .04 

Finishing  French  fronts,  per  dozen  shirts  ____________________________  .04 

Finishing  plaits  on  shirts,  without  pockets,  jx-r  dozen  shirts,  extra  ____  .02 

If  cuff  is  lino,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  _________________________________  .03 

If  collar  is  lined,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  _____________________________  .01 

If  collar  band  is  lined,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  ____________  ___________  .01 

If  collar  is  D.  S.,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  ______________________________  .02 

Light-weight  khaki  drill,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  ______________________  .10 

Khaki  drill,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  __________________________________  .15 

Khaki  duck,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  __________________________________  .20 

Light-weight  sateen  (no  extra  charge). 

Medium-weight  sateen,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  ________________________  .06 

Heavy-weight  sateen,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  _________________________  .12 

Soisette  (until  agreed  to  by  both  Org.),  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  _________  .05 

<'lieap  light-weight  llannel,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  ___________________  .07 

Heavy-weight  cotton  flannel,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  __________________  .10 

Light-weight  French  flannel,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  __________________  .15 

Medium-weight  pressed  flannel,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  ________________  .15 

Medium-weight  pressed  wool  flannel,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  ____________  .  17$ 

lilue  flannel,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  __________________________________  .  20" 

P.I  no  wool  flannel,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  ____________________________  .28 

All  imitation  silks,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  ____________________________  .40 

Silk  mull,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  ____________________________________  .  r>~> 

Imitation  Rajah,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  _____________________________  .  (>5 

Satin-striped  silk,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  _____________________________  1.00 

Genuine  pongee  and  all  silks,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  __________________  2.00 

Operator  making  detached  collar  by  week  shall  receive  not  less  per  week 

than  -------------------------------------------------------------  12.00 

Size  tag  on  shirts,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  ______________________________  .  OOi 

1  lining  in  1  flap  marking  for  buttons,  per  dozen  shirts,  extra  _______  ___  .Ol" 

Negligee  cotton  shirts,  per  dozen  shirts  _________  ]  ____________  .  03 

Golf,  per  dozen  shirts  _______________________________________________  .02 

Flannels,  per  dozen  shirts  ___________________________________________  .  02 

Silk,  per  dozen  shirts  _______________        _____________________________  .03$ 
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Buttons  on  cotton  shirts,  per  100  buttons  _____________________________  .$0.05 

Burtons  oi'.  cotton  shirts,  under  colloar,  per  100  buttons  ______________  .  (HJ 

Hiu  tons  on  all  silk  shirts,  per  100  buttons  _____________________________  .OS 

Knl  tons  on  all  sik  shirts,  under  collar,  per  100  buttons  ________________  .  11 

Buttons  on  all  imitation  silks,  per  100  buttons  _________________________  .  05£ 

Buttons  on  all  imitations  silks,  under  colloar,  per  100  buttons  _________  .08$ 

Muttons  on  tlannel  shirts,  single  breasted,  per  KM)  buttons  __________  .05 

Buttons  on  tlannel  shirts,  double  breasted,  per   KM)  buttons  __________  .08 

Buttons  sewed  on  by  hand,  two  buttons  under  collar,  per  dozen  shirts  ___  .04 

Ends  of  tape  turned  under  and  buttons  sewed  on,  per  100  buttons  ______  .06 

Buttonhole*  on,  liiffh-specd  ttircad-cuttiixj  ni'iehinex. 

Buttonholes  on  all  cotton  shirt,  per  100  ___________________  _                   .  $i).  OS 

Buttonholes  on  all  cotton  shirts,  under  collar,  per  100  ________  .  10 

Buttonholes  on  all  imitation  silks,  per  100  ____________________________  .  10 

Buttonholes  on  all  imitation  silks,  under  collar,  per  100  ______________  .  l.ii 

Buttonholes  on  all  silks,  per  100  ____________________  .  14 

Buttonholes  on  all  silks,  under  collar,  per  100  _________________________  .  16 

Small  buttonholes  in  flannels,  per  100  ______  .  01) 

Buttonholes  in  flannels,  under  collar,  per  100  _____________________  .  10 

Large  buttonholes  in  flannels,  5/8,  per  100  _______  .  11 

Marking  for  buttonholes,  per  100  ____________________________________  .01$ 

Inspecting,  week  or  piemrork. 

Common  work  shirts,  per  dozen  shirts  ________________________________  .  o4i 

All  cotton  shirts,  per  dozen  shirts  __________________________  .  0<JLV 

All  silk  shirts,  per  dozen  shirts  ______________________________________  .  OiH 

All  imitation  silks,  per  dozen  shirts  _________________________________  .  07i 

All  flannels,  per  dozen  shirts  _______________________________________  .071 

All  detached  collars,  per  dozen  collars  ________________________________  .  01£ 

Signed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  : 

BimwrssTKiN-Loujs  Co., 
By  HKNKY  W.    LOTTIS,   Sr. 
Signed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  : 

UNITED  GAKMKNT  WOUKKKS  or  AMERICA, 
By  MAR<;\RKT  C.  DALEY, 

Member  of  O.  E.  Jt. 
EDITH    SUTKR, 

I>  resident  of  f,.  U.,  Aro.  125. 
DAISY  A.   HOUCK, 

Secretary  of  Committee. 
Attested  by  — 

ROBERT  NUEN, 

General  Secretary  Vnwu-Mofle 

Garment  M  f<irx.  .\xxoe.iation  of  America. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  MATHIE  BREWING  Co.  AND  THK  INTERNATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  MACHINISTS. 

[Both  parties  of  Los  Angeles  Cul.] 

SECTION  1.  The  employer  agrees  to  employ  only  members  in  good  standing  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists.  Machinists'  work  shall  consist  in 
I  he  making  and  repairing  of  all  machines  that  have  been  built  by  machinists, 
also  the  aligning  of  all  machines,  motors,  shafting,  and  engines  that  may  be 
installed  in  the  plant,  except  new  machinery  that  may  be  contracted  for,  said 
machinery  to  be  erected  by  union  machinists. 

SEC.  2.  The  employer  agrees  that  should  they  place  a  contract  for  machinery 
or  repair  work,  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  said  machinists'  union,  that 
they  will  insist  that  the  work  done  on  same  shall  be  done  by  strictly  union  men 
if  possible  to  do  so. 
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SEC.  3.  Machinists  defined. — A  machinist  includes  a  member  of  the  union, 
classed  as  a  journeyman  machinist,  who  can  with  the  aid  of  drawings  prosecute 
the  work  of  construction  and  the  erection  of  special  types  of  machines,  carrying 
same  to  successful  completion  within  a  reasonable  time.  Machinists  shall  also 
include  hands  operating  lathes,  planers,  Standard  and  Universal  milling  inn- 
chines,  universal  tool  grinders,  Jones  &  Lamson,  Gisholt,  or  American  turret 
lathes,  whenever  such  men  are  required  to  do  a  general  variety  of  work,  either 
from  drawings  or  repairs,  and  can  so  undertake,  prosecute,  and  complete  such 
work  to  the  required  finish  within  a  reasonable  time  on  any  of  said  machines. 

A  machinist  shall  also  include  dissembling  and  assembling  of  all  metal  parts 
of  all  machines,  erecting  floor  and  vise  work. 

SEC.  4. — The  chief  engineer  or  engineer  in  charge  shall  have  supervision  of  all 
machinists'  work  being  done  at  the  employers'  plant. 

SEC.  5. — All  machinists'  work  shall  be  done  by  machinists.  Handy  men  ami 
helpers  shall  not  do  machinists'  work.  Chief  engineers  or  foremen  of  depart- 
ments shall  not  do  machinists'  work. 

SEC.  6. — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  working  hours  to  be  be- 
tween 7  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  with  one  hour  allowed  for  dinner. 

SEC.  7.  The  minimum  rate  paid  to  machinists  in  all  plants  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  employer  or  firm,  or  on  any  and  all  machinery,  shall  be  56i  cents 
per  hour  except  overtime  work.  Machinists'  apprentices,  20  cents  per  hour  for 
the  first  six  months  and  an  additional  increase  of  35  cents  per  six  months  until 
the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  when  the  standard  rate  paid  to  machinists 
shall  be  paid.  This  clause  applies  only  when  machinists'  apprentices  are 
employed. 

SEC.  8.  All  automobile  and  autotruck  work  or  repairs  shall  be  machinists' 
work,  and  such  work  or  repairs  shall  be  done  by  machinists,  except  where  ma- 
chinists, apprentices  are  employed,  they  to  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  machinists  in  charge.  Machinists  employed  on  autotruck  or  automobile 
work  may  start  work  at  other  than  the  hours  specified  in  section  6,  eight  con- 
secutive hours  to  constitute  a  standard  day's  work.  Overtime  rates  shall  be  paid 
as  follows:  Time  and  one-half  for  the  first  seven  hours  after  the  first  eight 
worked  and  double  time  then-after  until  quitting  work. 

SEC.  0.  All  overtime  after  the  regular  time  in  force  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  one-half  up  to  midnight,  and  double  time  thereafter.  Double 
lime  shall  be  paid  for  Sunday  work.  Holidays  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  one-half.  The  following  holidays  shall  he  observed:  New  Year's  Day, 
May  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
Christmas  Day.  Should  any  of  the  above-named  days  fall  on  Sunday,  the  day 
designated  by  the  State  or  Nation  shall  be  observed. 

SEC.  10.  In  case  of  a  reduction  of  force,  the  time  shall  be  divided  equally 
among  the  men  as  near  as  possible,  with  due  consideration  of  preference  to  be 
given  to  the  oldest  employees  and  married  men  and  those  having  others  depend- 
ent upon  them. 

SEC.  11.  The  union  concedes  the  right  to  the  employer  to  discharge  any  ma- 
chinist for  insobriety,  willful  negligence,  or  incapacity  while  on  duty.  Should 
a  machinist,  on  account  of  sickness  or  injuries,  he  compelled  to  quit  work,  he 
shall  upon  recovery  be  permitted  to  resume  his  former  duties.  He  shall  report 
for  duty  immediately  upon  recovery. 

SEC.  12.  The  employer  agrees  to  employ  only  union  men  in  all  departments. 

SEC.  13.  The  union  agrees  to  exert  its  power  as  a  labor  organization,  to  rec- 
ommend and  make  all  reasonable  efforts,  to  benefit  the  business  of  the  employer. 

SEC.  14.  All  machinists  or  machinists'  apprentices  shall  be  employed  through 
the  local  machinists'  union. 

SEC.  15.  All  places  where  work  is  done  rUiall  be  sanitary  and  protected  from 
the  elements. 

SEC.  16.  The  employer  will  at  all  times  receive  a  committee,  or  representative 
of  the  union,  to  adjust  any  differences  that  may  arise  as  to  the  interpretation  or 
terms  of  this  agreement,  and  if  no  settlement  is  reached  said  differences  shall 
be  referred  to  a  board  of  arbitration  consisting  of  two  members  selected  by  the 
employers  and  two  members  selected  by  the  union,  the  said  board  so  formed 
to  select  a  fifth  disinterested  party,  and  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
whole  board  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties  to  this  agreement.  This  agreement 
shall  be  binding  between  the  parties  hereto,  and  to  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect  from  the  (late  of  signing  of  this  agreement  until  the  15th  day  of  May, 
1017. 
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Si:c.  17.  It  is  further  agreed  thai  .'>()  days  before  the  expiration  of  this  agree- 
ment the  new  agreement  will  be  submitted. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  set  their  hiinds  and  seals,  by  their  re- 
spective representatives,  tin's  l;">th  day  of  May.  101. 'I. 

Los  Angeles  Lodge  No.  311,  International  Association  of  Machinists: 

By  C.  F.  GKOW,  7?  M.V /;/<•**  Itrprcxcntatirr, 
Mathie  Brewing  Co.  of  Los  Angeles; 

By  ED\V.  MATIHK.  President . 

IT.  R.  BOYNTON  Co., 

Lox  Anf/elex,  (1<il.,  Hrptcnihrr  :>.  1913. 
To  icltoiir  it  i)i<ty  concern: 

The  reason  Mr.  Harris  was  discharged  was  because  he  failed  to  come  to  work 
Labor  Day,  and  did  not  have  a  good  reason. 

II.  R.  BOYNTON  Co., 
Per  O.  E.  LYON. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  Aur/uxt  js, 
Mr.  WILLIAM  B.  HASWKLL. 

PEAK  SIR  :  This  will  introduce  to  you  Mr.  John  O'Brien,  machinist. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  R.  KLINE. 
INSTRUCTIONS, 

Take  Washington  Street  car  in  front  of  depot,  go  to  HHllenhork  Hotel,  Second 
mid  Spring,  and  immediately  ring  up  Mr.  Haswell. 
Home  phone  A5138.     Sunset  Bdwy.  BHT'J. 

(  'ONTKACT. 

This  agreement  made  this  17th  day  of  August,  A.  P.  1010.  by  and  between 
the  Pounders  and  Employers'  Association  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  party  of  the 
first  part,  and  John  O'Brien,  representing  himself  to  be  a  first-class  machinist 
of  large  experience  in  general  machine-shop  work,  including  lathes,  shapers, 
planers,  and  milling  machine  work  and  .job  work,  party  of  the  second  part, 
witnesseth  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  desiring  to  move  to  California 
and  to  enter  the  employment  of  such  members  of  the  Founders  and  Employers' 
Association  to  whom  he  may  be  assigned  upon  arrival  in  Los  Angeles,  agrees  in 
consideration  of  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  named  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Los  Angeles  and  to  promptly  enter  upon  the  said  service  upon  arrival 
as  soon  as  properly  assigned  by  the  executive  committee  thereof,  promising 
that  to  the  best  of  his  ability  lie  will  render  faithful  service  such  as  shall  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  his  employers,  and  he  further  promises  that  during  the 
term  of  this  agreement  he  will  not  become  identified  with  nor  influenced  by  any 
labor  union  or  their  agents  or  walking  delegates,  but  that  he  will  preserve  his 
independence,  permitting  no  outside  influence  to  interfere  with  or  dictate  in  his 
affairs  with  his  employers.  He  further  promises  to  continue  in  said  service 
for  a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months  from  the  time  he  commences  work. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  pledge 
and  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  (with  the 
understanding  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  is  capable  and  willing  to 
render  good  service  such  as  may  be  expected  from  experienced  machinists)  to 
give  him  steady  employment  for  not  less  than  six  months  and  to  pay  therefor 
35  cents  per  hour,  the  usual  day's  work  being  nine  hours. 

THE  FOUNDERS  AND  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
By  J.  R.  KLINE,  Agent. 

JOHN  O'BRIEN. 

TJIK  KKYSTOXK  IKON  WOKKS. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Mareli   10.  ID  1 3. 
Mr.  PAVID  JEROME,  002  N.  Broadway,  Citji. 

PEAR  SIR:  As  per  my  promise  I  am  mailing  you  a  cheek  for  -ST. 20  as  payment 
in  full  for  your  services  while  at  the  Keystone  Iron  Works.  It  is  based  on 
20  cents  per  hour,  which  I  feel  is  giving  you  the  better  end  of  it.  You  hired 
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out  to  me  personally  as  a  machinist,  and  in  your  letter  of  March  5  you  make 
a  demand  ou  the  Keystone  Iron  Works  for  wages  as  machinist  helper.     It  looks 
as  if  you  misrepresented  yourself  to  me,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  machinist 
wages  from  our  firm,  when  in  realty  you  are  only  a  poor  helper. 
Trusting  this  amount  will  be  satisfactory,  I  am, 
Respectfully, 

FRANK  LIVINGSTON    (?) 
(Name  of  president  of  company  is  li.  Livingston.) 


WILSON  &  WILLARD  MFO.  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  CuL,  -July  9,  191$, 

The  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MACHINISTS. 

Labor  Temple,  Los  An</clcx.  Cal. 

GENTLEMEN:  On  May  30,  1010,  your  representative,  C.  F.  Grow,  visited  our 
plant  and  proceeded  to  make  his  presence  as  disagreeable  for  us  ;ts  he  could. 
We  have  always  believed  that  it  was  well  for  Mr.  Grow's  health  that  the 
writer  happened  to  be  out  of  the  city  at  the  time. 

We  believe  that  individual  has  not  favored  us  with  a  visit  from  that  time 
until  to-day.  ^Yo  did  not  recognize  him,  and  did  not  know  who  he  was  until 
some  time  after  he  was  gone. 

Of  course  his  mission  was  along  the  same  old  line,  which  means  trouble  for 
(he  employer  and  employee  and  revenue  for  the  labor  boss. 

Will  you  please  inform  Mr.  Grow  that  the  next  time  he  plans  to  visit  our 
shop,  it  might  be  better  for  him  to  visit  our  oflicer  lirst  ;  tell  him  it  might  be 
better  for  him. 

Yours,   very   truly, 

WILSON   \-    Wii.i.ARi)  Mm.   Co.. 
I'rr   I-:.    C.    WILSON. 


MET  A  i.  TRADES  COUNCIL, 
/.o.v  Aiifjelcs,  Cal.  (no  (fate}. 

(Chalmers)  Maximum.  -10  cents  per  hour;  working  time  irregular,  from  9 
to  1T>  hours;  also  have  men  employed  who  wait  for  jobs  to  come  in  without  pay: 
sot  time  on  work  to  ho  done;  must  bo  done  in  that  time;  some  occasional  times 
charge  employees  for  work  spoiled.  They  have  a  card  system,  name  and  number 
of  owner  and  number  of  job;  if  mistake  is  made  on  number  no  pay  is  allowed 
employee.  Have  Packard;  also  Pierre-Arrow  ;  have  men  who  wait  for  jobs  with- 
out pay.  Chalmers  pay  only  straight  time  for  overtime  hours:  men  who  refuse 
to  work  overtime  when  requested  are  discharged. 

W.   F.   MORRIS. 

Kmory   wheels  in  dangerous   condition,   and    mechanics  are  compelled   to  lie 
on  the  cement  lloor  under  the  c:irs  to  do  the  work. 
Chalmers,   Packard.   Pa-rce-Arrow,   Cadillac. 


letter.] 

METAL  TRADES  Corxrir,, 
Los  Angeles,  CaL,  May  IS,  1910. 

GF.N  i  LKMI;X  :  We,  the  undersigned  committee,  representing  the  metal  trades 
council  of  Los-Angeles,  Cal.,  are  desirous  of  entering  into  a  working  agreement 
with  your  firm  and  have  herein  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  proposed  agreement 
which  we  have  submitted  to  every  employer  in  this  city  for  their  consideration. 

Our  purpose  in  wishing  to  enter  into  this  agreement  with  you  is  to  keep  pace 
with  the  constant  change  in  industrial  conditions  throughout  the  country.  As 
workingmen,  we  desire  recognition  and  protection.  We  desire  to  increase  our 
pay  in  accordance  with  the  increased  cost  of  living.  We  desire  to  give  to  our 
employers  as  much  of  our  time  in  the  shops  as  justice  to  our  family  and  our 
health  will  permit,  keeping  for  ourselves  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  to  travel 
to  and  from  our  work  and  for  recreation  and  rest. 

We  trust  that  you  appreciate  the  position  that  we  are  taking  in  this  matter 
and  that  you  will  not  feel  that  we,  as  workingmen,  are  antagonistic  to  your 
rights  and  interests  as,  employers,  as  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  agree  and 
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cooperate  with  you,  to  give  to  you  the  best  service  that  we  have,  and  to  work 
to  that  end  that  both  the  employer  and  employee  shall  be  mutually  benefited. 

This  move,  perhaps,  is  a  new  departure  from  the  old  system  of  doing  business 
in  Los  Angeles,  but  one  which  the  changing  industrial  conditions  was  bound  to 
bring  about  sooner  or  later;  and,  now  that  this  time  has  arrived,  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  employer  will  show  the  same  kind  of  feeling  and  give  us  the 
same  consideration  that  we  have  shown  to  them  in  order  that  a  settlement  may 
l>e  reached  that  will  be  agreeable  and  beneficial  to  both  parties. 

If  there  is  any  part  of  this  proposed  agreement  that  you  would  like  to  take 
up  with  us  we  would  only  be  too  pleased  to  meet  you  and  discuss  it  with  you. 

I  Mease  send  your  answer  to  Labor  Temple,  Room  201,  by  May  25,  if  possible, 
or  at  least  by  June  1. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  whatever  consideration  you  may  show  us,  we 
remain, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

METAL  TRADES  COUNCIL, 
GEO.  GUNBEY, 
G.  DAWSON, 

B.    H.    MlSNER, 


AGREKMENT. 

Agreement  entered  into  between  the  metal  trades  council  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  composed  of  the  following  crafts:  Machinists,  molders,  pattern- 
makers, blacksmiths,  boiler  makers,  brass  workers,  sheet  metal  workers,  ami 
employing  firms  of  the  aforesaid  crafts  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity. 

SECTION  1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

SEC.  2.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  paid  shall  be  $4  per  day  for  mechanics  : 
$3  per  day  for  helpers. 

SEC.  3.  All  time  worked  after  the  regular  eight  hours  per  day  shall  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  up  to  10  p.  in.  and  double  time  thereafter  ; 
double  time  shall  be  paid  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  namely,  New  Year's  Day. 
Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanks- 
giving Day,  and  Christinas  Day,  except  shop  repairs,  for  which  time  and  one- 
half  shall  be  paid. 

SEC.  4.  The  employment  of  apprentices  and  their  numbers  shall  be  governed 
by  the  general  established  custom  of  the  various  crafts. 

SEC.  5.  This  agreement  shall  become  effective  on  -  and  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  May  1,  1911,  and  thereafter  until  such  time  as  either  party  desires 
a  change,  in  which  case  30  days'  notice  shall  be  given  to  other  party  of  proposed 
change. 

Signed  for  metal  trades  council  : 

T>v     _    _ 
i'j 


. 
Signed  for  employers: 

By 
By 


BAKER  EXHIBIT. 

We  are  unable  to  find  the  old  time  records  for  the  year  1.880,  covering  the 
number  of  employees  during  our  first  strike.  As  I  stated  before,  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  we  had  175  men  on  the  pay  roll  and  that  all  but  17  went  out. 

We  were  paying  the  best  mechanics  in  all  departments  $3.50  per  day  for  10 
hours'  work.  Foremen,  I  think,  getting  50  cents  per  day  extra. 

We  were  paying  our  laborers  for  rough  work  as  low  as  18  cents  an  hour,  up 
to  22i  and  25  cents. 

After  this  strike  of  1880.  we  paid  the  same  rate  per  hour  as  we  weiv  paying 
during  this  strike,  so  that  men  receiving  $8.50  for  10  hours  received  $8.15  for 
9  hours.  New  men  that  we  put  on  and  some  of  the  old  ones  that  we  took  back, 
we  advanced  the  wages  until  they  were  getting  a  sufficiently  higher  rate  per 
hour  to  make  their  daily  earnings  equal  to  what  they  formerly  got  under  the  10- 
hour  day,  as  they  were  making  good  in  doing  as  much  work  in  the  9  hours  as 
they  formerly  did  in  the  10. 
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BAKKK   IKON   WORKS,    Los  A.NGKLES,  CAL. 

Pay  roll  data  for  week  ending  June  5,  1910. 

[Just  before  strike  of  1910. J 

RECAPITULATION. 


Num- 
ber. 

Paid  on 
account. 

Num- 
ber. 

Paid  on 
account. 

13 

B  lack  smiths 

$111.90 

4 

Stables     .  .     . 

J69.00 

56 

Structural  steel  fabricating  shop 

680  35 

7 

Store 

221.  CO 

31 

Boiler  shop 

433.55 

tt 

Si  nictural  steel  erecting  

431.40 

4 

Carpenters 

73.75 

20 

276.  85 

21 

-,  i  s    \  ") 

19 

clerical 

509.60 

363 

Total  

25 

Foundry"                    

357.  10 

35 

402.  20 

AVKK.VI.I:  I.AK.M.NI.S  PKK  MAN  Pi  K 

5 

114.35 

WKEK. 

3 

Miscellaneous  labor 

4*.  :?.-> 

5 

100    '() 

363 

Men 

15.65 

4 

s:{  :(o 

Shopmen  

14.00 

82 

1  2l.">  so 

44 

Office  niffli 

27.30 

Number  of  shopmen  at  : 

1  4 
*3 
ll 
1  'J 
13 
1  1 
il 
:? 
88 
60 

Drafting  and  engrineeringofl 
\ppreutict*               per 

ice  —  Con. 

month  — 
do 

$39.  00 
85.  00 
24.90 
100.00 
27.00 
85.00 
SB.  <;r, 
100.  00 
60.  6f. 

90.00 
117.  00 
75.00 
135.  00 
19.  50 
60.  00 
47.65 

!><;.  oo 

75.00 
•;.-,.  oo 
100.  00 
75.  00 
60.00 
117.  00 
70.00 
26.00 

i  19.  50 
i  24.  90 

1  L'«;.  oo 
1  27.  00 
i  39.  00 
1  47.  65 
1  52.  00 
60.  00 
60.  65 
<;-).  oo 

70.  00 
75.  00 
78.  00 
85.  00 
86.  65 
90.00 
100.  00 
117.  00 
125.  00 
135.  00 
160.  00 
140.  85 

Druf  tsniuu 

1  I  cents  per  hour 

V  ppreii  t  ice 

do 

1.1  cents  per  hour  _     

Draftsman 

do 

16|  cents  per  hour 

Apprent  i<*e 

do 

17|  cents  per  hour__      _        

Draft 

do 

1H  cents  per  hour 

Do 

do 

.JO  cents  per  hour_   _        

Do 

do 

cents  per  hour 

Do 

do 

25  cents  per  hour        _    _      

Office,  clerical  : 
Shippiir1'  clerk 

do 

27&  cents  per  hour 

30  cents  per   hour          _       

21 
10 

1 

20 
7 
14 

1<5 
S 
2 
•» 

I 
*1 
»1 
1  1 
»1 
i  o 

3 

•  > 

do 

324  eerM^  per  hour 

Do 

rirt 

33§  cents  per  hour 

Bookkeeper  do  

<  Mlice  luiV                                                rtrt 

35  cents  per  hour 

86$  cents  per  hour          _ 

Stenographer 

do 

37  i  cents  per  hour 

Clerk 

do 

39  cents  per  hour  _ 

Office  bov 

—do  
do 

40  cents  per  hour 

Stenographer 

42J  cents  p»-r  hour          _        

do 

44§  cents  per  hour                          „ 

(  %  ,j  i  factor 

do 

4.~>  cents  per  hour   _    _            

Steilt'1  I'M  j)l:«-r 

do 

55  cents  per  hour 

Telei'li.iliiu1   operator 

do 

$5  per  week 

Icrk 

do 

$5.25    per   week 

Clerk 

do 

')  por  week 

(  Hl'lce   In  '  V 

do 

$»!  :_'."»  j>er  week 

Office  men  : 
1 

do 

$4   per  week 

1 

do 

!'16;>0  oer  week 

2 

do 

J  118.50  per  week          _      _ 

1 

do 

!  120    per    week 

•> 

do 

!  123.10  per  week 

1 

do 

$25.40  per  week 

1 

do 

1128.85  per  week  _     _     _ 

2 

do 

$30  per  week 

1 

do 

$32.  5O   per   week 

1 

do 

$40.40  per  week-   

1 

do 

$48  10  per  week 

3 

do 

1 

do 

Drafting  and  engineering  office  : 
Draftsman                 per  month  _ 

319 

= 

ss»5.  66 

1(50.00 

sc,.  (jr, 
::'.)  no 

7S.  00 
.-,2.  00 
140.  85 
125.  00 

2 

do 

3 

_  do__. 

1 

do 

3 

do 

Mechanical  engineer   __  do 

2 

do 

Structural  salesman          do  __ 

1 

do 

Apprentice                         do  _ 

1 

do 

Draftsman                             do 

1 

do 

Do                                  do__ 

1 

do 

Superintendent's  clerk  do  
Mechanical  draftsman  do  

33 

1  Apprentices. 


2  Office  boys  and  apprentices  in  drafting:  room. 
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Pay  roll  data  for  vale  <',irl!/i(/  June  5,  1910 — Continued. 


Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amount 
due. 

Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amount 
due. 

J'attf-rnshop: 
Foreman  

54 

i$30.00 

$30.00 

Yards:4 
La  borer 

coi 

*0  291 

•  10     I  f 

Ilflpor  

54 

.224, 

12.15 

Do 

51 

22V 

12  15 

1'atl  ern  maker  

54 

.42J 

22.  95 

Do 

66 

25 

Ifi  VI 

Do  

54 

.40 

21  60 

Do 

ICE 

or 

to  oc 

Helper  

54 

.25 

13.50 

Do 

70' 

25 

17  60 

Uptown  store: 

Do 

544 

224 

12  25 

Handyman  

54 

U5.00 

15.00 

Do 

59 

*224; 

13  25 

Clerk  

54 

!20.00 

20.  00 

Do 

59 

22  • 

13  25 

•Salesman  

54 

1  25.  40 

:>',.  40" 

Do 

59 

22' 

13  25 

Stenographer  

54 

1  1C.  50 

16.  50 

Do 

59 

22  ' 

13  25 

Laborer  

71 

.L'5 

17  75 

Do 

K.11 

224 

12  25 

Blacksmith  shop:  2 

Do  

61  ', 

25 

15  35 

Foreman  

54 

1  30.  00 

30.00 

Do 

50 

22i 

11  25 

Helper  

9 

.27* 

2.45 

Do 

54 

25 

13  50 

Blacksmith  

15 

.45 

6  75 

Do 

38 

224 

8  55 

Helper  

56 

.25 

14.00 

Do 

544: 

20 

10  90 

Blacksmith 

15 

.40 

6  00 

Do 

55 

25 

13  75 

Do      .. 

15 

40 

6  00 

Do 

54 

25 

13  50 

Helper  

16 

.  274 

4  5.5 

Do 

48 

221 

10  80 

Blacksmith 

54 

:<:; 

">0  ';5 

Do 

-,()! 

')•>! 

11  35 

Helper 

15 

27J 

4  10 

54 

i  j^  oo" 

15  00 

Do... 

15 

2?I 

4  10 

Stables: 

Do 

24 

27} 

6  60 

Do... 

24 

.274 

6  60 

his  team 

54 

130  00 

30  00 

Do 

2 

25 

50 

Driver 

66 

'12  00 

12  00 

Carpenters: 

Do 

64 

U5  00 

15  00 

Foreman  

55 

.55 

30.25 

Do  

66 

U2  00 

12  00 

Helper  

54 

.30 

Itt.  20 

Pipe  «hop,  factory3 

Carpenter 

55 

85 

19  25 

Pipe  maker 

54 

40 

21  60 

Do 

23 

35 

8  05 

Helper 

58 

224 

13  20 

Elevator  erectors'  3 

Pipe  maker 

45 

40 

18  00 

Erector 

72i 

374 

97  20 

Helper 

66\ 

18 

11  95 

Do... 

54 

.40 

21  60 

Pipe  maker 

75 

32J 

24  35 

Do 

54 

35 

18  90 

Helper 

471 

92  » 

10  70 

Helper  

714 

.27* 

19  65 

Pipe  maker     . 

S1 

'30 

16  20 

Inspector 

674 

.40 

97  00 

Do 

54 

30 

16  20 

Miscellaneous: 

Helper  

10 

.224 

2  30 

Engineer. 

50 

1  16.  50 

16  50 

Pipe  maker 

46 

42£ 

10  65 

Storekeeper 

534 

25 

13  35 

Hfllppr 

54 

224 

12  15 

Watchman 

81 

1  18.  50 

18  50 

Do 

50 

22? 

11  25 

Structural  steel  erecting:3 

Do  

27 

.224 

6.05 

Foreman 

54 

128.85 

28  85 

Do... 

3^ 

22  T, 

6  45 

Steel  worker 

45 

.25 

11  25 

Do 

27 

224 

6  05 

Do  

60 

.  :m 

19  50 

Do  

54 

'.27 

14.85 

Do... 

57 

.  27.', 

15  90 

Pipe  maker  . 

62 

364 

22  40 

Do 

70 

27.' 

19  40 

Helper 

54  -1, 

201 

12  25 

Do  

594 

.30 

17.90 

Do  

54" 

\iii 

6.00 

Foreman 

5r 

1  140.  40 

40  40 

Do... 

54  J 

224 

12  25 

Steel  worker 

66 

.  32J 

21  45 

Do 

54 

27', 

14  85 

To... 

604- 

.27i 

16.  65 

Pipe  maker.  . 

54 

.39 

21.05 

Do. 

60 

96 

15  00 

Do 

63} 

361 

22  85 

Do 

60 

27i 

16  50 

Do 

6? 

30 

16  20 

Do... 

66 

!25 

16.50 

Helper... 

54 

.274 

14.85 

Do 

18 

.25 

4  50 

.1)0 

4? 

224 

1  05 

Do 

60 

25 

15  00 

Do 

60 

25 

15  00 

Do... 

66} 

.30 

19  85 

Do 

54 

.25 

13  50 

Do 

60 

25 

15  00 

Pipe  maker 

45', 

i  36i 

16  45 

Do 

60 

25 

15  00  ' 

Hf 

30 

16  20 

Do... 

60 

.224 

13  50  | 

Do 

54 

30 

16  20 

Do 

60 

25 

15  00 

Helper 

54 

224 

12  15 

Do.  .  . 

61 

.25 

15.25 

Pipe  maker. 

535 

.32i 

17.45 

Do.. 

30 

.25 

7  50 

Do 

VI 

30 

16  20 

Do 

60 

25 

15  00 

Do 

54 

36i 

19  50 

Do... 

54 

.25 

13.50 

Helper.  .. 

482 

.25 

12  20 

Do 

55 

30 

16  50 

Do 

V 

224 

12  15 

Do  

13 

.25 

3.25 

Pipe  maker  

54 

44| 

24.00 

Do... 

13 

.25 

3.25 

Helper  . 

54 

25 

13  50 

Do. 

10 

25 

2  50 

Do 

54 

20 

10  80 

Do 

30 

25 

7  50 

Do 

45 

124; 

5  60 

Do... 

30 

.25 

7  50 

Do. 

36 

224 

8  10 

Do... 

10 

.25 

2.50 

Pipe  maker... 

54 

.361 

19.50 

1  Per  week. 

2  Overtime  at  time  and  a  quart) 


Per  month. 


Overtime  a;  tiim-  arxl  a  half. 
Not  time. 
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J\nj  roll  data  for  irccl;  ending  June  .'>.  1910 — Continued. 


Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amoun 
due. 

Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amount 
due. 

I'll**  shop,  factorv—  ("outd. 
Helper 

-,  j 

JO  25 

$13  50 

Machine  shop—  Continued. 
Machinist 

71 

$0  40 

$28  50 

1)0  

30 

221 

ft*  7| 

Do 

18 

371 

6  75 

Pi  pe  maker  .  .  . 

53  i 

:3o 

15.95 

Do... 

45 

.37i 

16  85 

Helper  

36 

.25 

9.00 

Do     . 

54 

40 

2)  60 

Pipe  mitker 

34 

421 

14  45 

Do 

49 

45 

22  05 

Po... 

54 

.  22.1 

12.  15 

Do  

401 

40 

16  90 

Do.. 

45 

111 

',.  (K) 

Foundry  molders'  a 

Do 

41  l 

221 

10  45 

Foreman 

54 

130  oo 

30  00 

Pipe  shop    olliro: 

Holder.  .  . 

54 

40 

21  60 

<  ;erk.'  

54 

U2  00 

12.00 

Do 

54 

40 

21  60 

Do 

54 

i  ifl  15 

16  15 

Do 

18 

•171 

Do 

54 

1  9  00 

9  00 

Do 

27 

071 

10  10 

Pipe  shop,  factory:  2 

Do 

27 

:£l 

10  10 

Foreman 

54 

4S  10 

•1x  10 

Do 

54 

40 

21  GO 

i  felpor 

27 

•>.,! 

6.05 

Do.. 

27 

37i 

10  10 

1  'jpp  maker 

63 

364 

•"  7.". 

Do 

54 

20  25 

IS 

30 

5  40 

Core  maker-; 

54 

'17^ 

20  25 

Helper 

17 

•>•>! 

10  65 

Do  

18 

35 

6  30 

Do 

54 

]:•:  :.ii 

Helpers 

66 

22  l 

14  85 

Do 

54 

->.)! 

1°  15 

Do 

66 

221 

14  85 

1  ';p(>  maker 

4") 

15  75 

Do... 

54 

'22J 

12  15 

Do 

i,-  1 

3»U 

Do 

54 

12  15 

Do 

',f 

4>1 

22  95 

Do... 

571 

*22» 

12  90 

Do 

54 

2*>  95 

Do... 

45 

•>->T 

10  10 

Do 

54 

Do 

r>4 

25 

13  50 

Helper 

58 

991 

13  20 

Do... 

54 

12  10 

1  'JMO  linker 

54 

'40 

21  (50 

Do 

45 

12  35 

»;•><• 

30 

IS   th'i 

Do  

36 

22£ 

8  10 

Do 

5? 

.421 

Cupola  tender  

54 

30 

16  20 

Do 

C,4 

30 

1't  •>() 

Apprentice  

54 

221 

12  15 

Relper 

27 

271 

7  40 

('urpenter  

54 

*32J 

17  55 

I'ipo  maker.  . 

54 

.30 

i  <;.•_'() 

Bouershop:  3 

Helper 

-,  | 

271 

14  85 

Foreman  

54 

444 

24  00 

Inspector 

"•I 

30  00 

.30  (HI 

Boiler  maker  

54 

*35* 

18.90 

Pipe  maker 

54 

32 

17  55 

Do... 

67 

35 

23  45 

1  Folpor 

41 

27 

11  25 

ITelper   . 

44 

•;2l 

9  90 

1  'ipe  nij>ker 

54 

u 

17  .5") 

Uiveier  

'30 

19  80 

ITolper 

,;i  i 

.)•> 

19  go 

Helper  ...   . 

53 

8  85 

s 

Ill 

6  00 

Riveter  

eo 

!33} 

20  00 

1  'jpp  maker 

r>4 

'40 

Hoiler  maker 

45 

37i 

16  85 

Do 

54 

401 

•'••  <)•", 

Helper 

45 

•>•>! 

10  10 

Helper 

54 

1?' 

7  55 

Do  

27 

•>.>r 

6  05 

1  'ine  maker 

54 

1,1 

99  95 

Riveter 

45 

"o" 

13  50 

Machine  shop-  * 

Do... 

66 

30 

19  go 

Foreman 

54 

30  00 

30  00 

Hcl: 

23 

•  >  >i 

5  15 

Machinist 

iqi 

35 

6  75 

Do 

50 

16? 

835 

Do 

B? 

'35 

18  90 

Koilor  maker 

48 

35 

16  80 

Po 

f.S  3 

35 

24  05 

Helper 

54 

•701 

19    15 

Do 

is 

35 

6  30 

Do... 

45 

221 

10  10 

Do 

14 

35 

,;   7-, 

Do 

54 

22J 

12  15 

Do. 

19 

:<7 

7  20 

Ri\. 

64 

30 

16  20 

Do 

18 

:<7 

ti  7."i 

Hel; 

80 

25 

15  00 

Do 

1!» 

i;  7-,  I 

Do 

<)S 

15  30 

DO::' 

19 

35 

6  75 

Do  . 

45 

*22* 

10  10 

Helper. 

21  3 

22\ 

4  90 

Riveter 

45 

32? 

14  60 

Do  

18 

.25 

4  50 

Helper  . 

60 

"95 

13  50 

Machinist  apprent  ire 

32 

6  25 

3  70 

Riveter 

54 

30 

16  "^0 

Machinist.... 

54 

23.10 

23.10 

Helper... 

54 

921 

12  15 

Hell 

21 

25 

5  25 

Do 

45 

111 

Son 

Machinist  . 

37i 

35 

23  05 

Do 

61 

25* 

15  25 

He'per  

63' 

.25 

15  95 

Do  . 

50 

16? 

8  35 

Machinist  

54 

.40 

21  60 

Do 

60 

95 

15  00 

Do.... 

:-t7' 

6  75 

Riveter 

65 

30 

19  50 

Apprentice 

66 

5  .50 

6  15 

Structural  steel  fabricating 

Helper 

22t 

271 

6  20 

Do  . 

5,5} 

'25 

13  80 

Helper 

031 

15 

3  50 

Do  

614 

.20 

12  25 

Do 

55 

22| 

19  45 

Machinist  

19 

.35 

6.75 

Do... 

54 

22i 

12  15 

Helper. 

17 

25 

4  25 

Do 

50 

29V 

noe 

M-i.-hinist  

19 

.35 

6  75  i 

Do 

45 

*22| 

10   10 

Machinist  helper  . 

19 

.35 

ti.  75  ! 

Do 

54 

2°4 

12  15 

A  pprentice 

46 

.5  25 

4  50 

Do 

54 

99 

'    lo  

55 

5.  00 

5.10 

Marker... 

6U 

.27i 

16.90 

1  Per  week. 

-  overtime  at  time  and  a  half. 


'  Overtime  at  time  and  a  quarter. 


5938        KEPOKT    (>!<•    CO  AF  MISSION     ON     INDUSTRIAL    KKLATlONri. 


Pay  roll  <]<it.<i  for  //w/-  cu'/iny  June  .->,  1'JIO  —  Continued, 


Total 

time. 

Rate 

por 
hour. 

Amount 
due. 

. 

Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour 

Amount 
due. 

Structural  steel  fabricating 
shop  —  Continued, 
llelper 

•2.1 

$0.  22  i 

$6.05 

Structural  steel  fabricating 
shops—  Continued. 
Helper... 

$0.  22 

SI  90 

Fitter 

•     ->-,- 

15.  70 

Fitter 

25 

14  10 

Rohxff 

54 

"", 

12.  15 

Helper 

sea 

22' 

12  70 

Fitter 

54 

;»J 

13.  50 

Do... 

HT 

.22 

10  10 

Do 

S6i 

.25 

14.  10 

Do 

27 

22< 

6  05 

Helper 

S1 

.  221 

9.20 

Do... 

5f> 

.22 

12.45 

Fitter           

54 

.25 

13.50 

Do  

60 

.22 

13.50 

Marker 

(}<>:» 

3*>i 

20  40 

Do 

M 

.»_> 

10  80 

Helper 

Li' 

.15 

8.10 

Do  

60 

_'- 

13.50 

Do 

36 

001 

8  10 

Fitter 

61 

•>-, 

15  25 

Do 

54 

I9f 

6.75 

Marker.  .  . 

45 

.27 

12.35 

Do 

54 

oo? 

12  15 

Do  . 

.~>o 

32 

16.25 

54 

132.50 

32.50 

Helper  

52.V 

11.80 

Helper 

54 

22J 

12  15 

1)0      . 

54' 

.22 

12.15 

Filter 

25 

14  10 

Marker 

54 

,27 

14  85 

Helt>er 

.22| 

12.45 

Helper... 

Ml 

.22 

12.70 

leiper... 

54 

221 

12  15 

Do 

36" 

" 

8.10 

Marker 

54 

.30 

16.20 

Marker  

54 

25 

13.50 

Helper 

45 

22£ 

10.10 

Helper  

204 

.22 

4.60 

Fitter 

60 

25 

15  00 

Do 

<* 

22 

12.15 

Helper 

45 

.22i 

10.10 

Do... 

54 

.17 

9.45 

Fitter 

54 

25 

13  50 

Do 

58} 

.22 

13.10 

Do 

54 

25 

13  50 

Do 

l\ 

12n 

6  75 

Helper  . 

50 

.22J 

11.25 

Marker  

54 

.if 

18.90 

Data  from  jxni  roll  for  ircck  aidinti    \u<nixt  ,!1, 

fTwo  months  after  striko.l 
NUMIJKH    OK    MKN    ON    ROLL. 


1910. 

.Tun.-  5    (high) :iu:5 

June    12 :J17 

June   19 ^(.»'.) 

June  26    (low) 204 

July   3 244 

July   10 209 

July   17 262 

July  24 287 

Julv  31 L".)4 


Aug.    7 :J05 

Aug.     14__    30V* 

Aug.    21 301) 

Aug.    28 345 

Sept.   4 348 

S,',,t.    11 337 

Sept.   18 335 

Sept.    25    (high) 1 352 


RECAPITULATION. 
[Week  ending  Aug.  21,  1910.J 


Num- 
ber. 

Paid  on 
account. 

Num- 
ber. 

Paid  on 

aoeouii  t  . 

6 

Blacksmiths 

$77.  85 

42 

Structural  steel  erecting     \lev- 

59 

Beam  shop  ,  structural  fabricating 

718.65 

andria  annex   

$714.*5-J 

20 

Boiler  shop 

293.70 

11 

Structural  steel  erecting    Alex- 

4 

Carpenters  

78.  25 

andria  annex 

21»5.  1  .» 

18 

O  ffi  ce  ,  engineers 

526.  50 

19 

Yard 

220  45 

17 

496  15 

20 

Foundry         .                       

347.00 

321 

Total.       .  .             

5,396.  10 

22 

Machine  shop 

3-W)  50 

5 

Klevator  erectors     

98.25 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  MAX  TKK 

3 

Miscellaneous  labor 

50.00 

WEEK 

5 

Pattern  shop  

85.85 

3 

Pipe  shop,  office 

84.30 

321 

Men                                           .   .. 

It).  Sl 

53 

Pipe  shop  factory 

767.25 

270 

Shopmen 

14.81 

4 

Stables  

69.00 

45 

Office  and  store     

29.30 

7 

Store     .. 

211  35 

>  Per  week. 


OPEN   AND  CLOSED   SHOP  CONTROVERSY   IX   I.OS   AN<JKLKS.     5939 


Data  from  i><ui  roll  for  \rcek  cndiiift 


.?/.  /.O/O  —  f1<ontiime<l. 


Number  of  shopmen  at  : 
HT  cents  per  hour 

!2 
!2 

i  :; 

Jl 

4 

61 
53 
15 
12 
13 
10 

Office-  -Encrinpfrs   and    draftsmen  — 
Continued. 
Draftsman-            _per  month 

$86.  65 
78.00 
-71.50 

78.  00 

00.00 
117.  00 
78.  00 
7f».  00 

i;;r>  oo 

I0.1,    coals  per   hour 

1  f>    cents    per    hour 

Do                                  do 

18   oonts   per   hour 

Do    _                           do 

"0   cents    per    hour 

Do                                 do 

%>''i    cents   \H'i'  hour        _          __ 

Office,  clerical  : 
Shipping  clerk                   do 

'T>   cents    IMT    hour 

"7.1.    rents    per   hour               

Clerk               _                    do 

M7£   cents    per    hour 

Stenographer                       do_ 

.".o    cents    per    llOXir 

Clerk                    _          _     do 

'.','.'>  '    ccnf^   per    hour 

21 
17 
12 

7 

Office  boy                            do 

20.  OO 
L>«.  00 

47.65 
65.  00 
70.  oo 
100.  00 
60.  00 
117.00 
70.  00 

2  O 
"  1 

."..">   cents   per   hour 

Clerk       '   _              -     _  do__ 

•  X>i    cen;s   per   hour 

Do                                  do 

'.\~  '.    cent  >    per    hour 

Do                                do 

."IX  {    cents    per    I">MV 

1 
14 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
13 
:'. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
B 
1 
i 
1 

Stenographer                      do 

4O  cents   per   hour 

Collector                              do       _ 

401    cen's    per    li'-ur 

Telephone  operator          do 

-\  '  ^    ceii  t  s    ]>  T    hour 

('(ist   clerk                                do 

44*    cents    pi  •!•   hour                 _   _ 

Clerk                         _            do 

."">.">   cents   pci'    hour 

Office    men      Number   at  : 
$26    per    week 

<•">  <>O  pel'  week 

•O  pc>r  week 

$27  1  0    !>"!'    week 

>'."•  7."    p;T    \vcek 

I  '39    pel'    week 

=  2 

=  1 

-  1 
1 

., 

T 
1 

4 

1 
:', 
1 
•i 
>» 

T 
i 
i 
i 

Sfi    per    week 

$47  <>"»   ner   we<-k 

•S10  per  wi-ck                 _             

;  ;c,0    p»>r    week 

S  !  ''   per   week                              

per   week                _            _ 

Ji70  per  week 

sir,  l  .">  per  week                      

s  1  7   p  -r   -.ve.-k 

$7«>    per    Week 

pel-    week     _ 

:.o   i>.-r  week         __      

i  i85    pel'    Week 

s.'.n   per  week     _    _ 

$H(5  (>5  per  week 

.<:;•'.  :,o  per  week     _   _ 

$90  per  week 

•   !0  per   week 

$100  per  week 

S  IS.  1(1    per    Weok        

$117  per  week 

Office      Engineers  and  draftsmen  : 
iM-iil'tsiuan  ptM-  month,  . 
Medianical  engineer  do  
Structural  salesman           do 

276 

1  lit.  s.-, 
126.00 

::•>.  no 
•J7.  10 

100.  00 

Office  boys 

•   per   week  _ 

$140.Sf>  per  week    

;>1GO  per  \\.-<-k 

Store  —  Number  of  ni'-n  at  : 
$20  per  week 

21> 

'--•'•  J-.VI--S 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Apprentice     do  
Draftsman          _      per   nionili 

Superintendent's  clerk      <i<> 

$Uf»  }<  (   |n  c   week 

Mechanical  draftsman      do  
Apprentice     _                       do 

$16.r»o  per  week 

$0  per  week  (boy) 

Do      do 
Draftsman                        do 

$16."  '                 -k 

t  and  apprentices   in   draftin^rooni. 

Do         do 

5 

1  Apprentice--. 

To.al 
time. 

per 
boor. 

\;in»".ni 

doe. 

Total 
limo. 

Rate 
per 

hour. 

Amount 
due. 

Structural  steel  erect  otx:  i 
Foreman  

$40  40 

Structural  steel  e-'eetors  — 
Cont  inued 

Si  .-i-l  wor!  »•: 

5ti 

15  (X) 

_... 

s<)    j,;i 

$25  45 

Do... 

70  i 

Do 

(jfl 

•••)   -,,| 

Do... 

1? 

12  TO 

Do 

<»7J 

'i'^A 

22    rjQ 

Do  . 

Do 

334 

JQ    95 

Do  

15.0"i 

Do 

"331 

25  95 

Do  

76] 

:H<>; 

•>7  ti<) 

Do 

*  15  00 

15  00 

Do. 

i3 

IS  (M) 

Do 

60 

07  T 

16  65 

Do... 

.:» 

25.25 

Do 

60 

25 

15  00 

Do... 

33 

19  50 

Do 

71 

27* 

19  50 

Do  

.:« 

18.25 

Do 

483 

334 

16  25 

Do  

54  i 

.*4 

18.25 

Do 

584 

3^1 

19  50 

Do... 

20  85 

Do 

50" 

•:>:-;' 

12  50 

Do  

i3i 

25.25 

Do 

a 

O-T 

2  50 

Do... 

:«' 

18  25 

Do 

li 

331 

6  00 

Do  . 

>4 

•>.") 

13  50 

Do 

IK 

27  7 

12  r>0 

Do  

.27 

10.10 

Do 

14 

271 

3  75 

Do.... 

-.-* 

.33 

25  25 

Do 

23 

vl 

(i  40 

Do  

m 

.33 

16.90 

Do 

IS 

334 

f>  00 

Do 

t>4:* 

33 

18  25 

Do 

18 

07  r 

r>  (K) 

Do  

(j-i 

.33 

22.  50 

Do... 

18 

.83J 

6.00 

1  Overtime  at  time  and  a  half. 


Per  week. 


5940      pr-:roET  OF  COMMISSION  ox  INDTSTIMAI.  IH:I.ATWNS. 
Dufn/.'nn  pay  roll  for  -week  ending  August  ~'J,  1910 — Continued. 


Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amount 

due. 

• 

Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amount 
due. 

Structural  steel  erect  <.'• 
Continued. 
Steel  worker  

9 

55 

54 
46 
55 
23 
18 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
55 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 
54 

45 

S1 

5:5 

54 
54 
50 
54 
54 
54 
18 
54 
54 
18 
54 
54 
63 
45 
27 
54 
50 
45 
54 
38 
41 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
45 
54 
54 

i?.. 

54 
18 
54 
54 
45 
54 
54 
18 
50 
54 
54 
54 
54 
36 
54 
54 
36 
18 

c  at  t 

w.m 

:i 

.22$ 

'25* 
!25 

"  .2f> 
.30 
•  27| 
.35 
.30 
-  27| 
.25 

i  32.  50 

:3 

!25 
.  25 
.25 

'.25* 
.30 

!  32$ 
!27$ 
!25 

!255 
.25 

.  27i 
.32$ 

'.'111 
!lo" 

a 

.22$ 

:! 

:f5J 

.25 

.22$ 

'.22l 
.25" 
.25 

1 

:|i 

!25 
.15 
.25 

!252 

!27$ 
.35 
.32$ 
.35 
.22$ 
.22$ 
.22$ 

rue  and  ; 

$2.50 
19.25 

13.50 
10.35 
19.80 
5.75 
4.50 
30.  00 
13.50 
16.20 
14.85 
18.90 
16.50 
14.85 
13.50 

32.50 
14.85 
12.15 
13.  .50 
11.25 
13.  SO 
12.15 
13.25 
16.20 
14.85 
16.25 
12.15 
14.  85 
14.85 
4.50 
12.15 
12.15 
4.50 
13.50 
14.85 
20.45 
10.10 
7.40 
12.15 
11.25 
6.75 
12.15 
9.50 
9.20 
12.15 
13.50 
12.15 
8.10 
13.50 
12.15 
12.15 
10.10 
13.50 
13.  50 
10.00 
6.  75 
14.85 
4.05 
13.  50 
13.  .50 
6.75 
13.  50 
12.15 
4.  05 
11.25 
13.50 
12.15 
14.  S5 
IS.  90 
11.70 
18.90 

8!  10 
4.05 

,  quart  or. 

Boiler  shop:  » 
Foreman  

54 

S» 

45 
45 

54 
45 
54 
36 
59 
45 
54 
75! 
58 

? 

54 
50 
54 

8  t 

51 
54 
54 
43 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 

54 
54 

66 
66 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
45 

43  1 

151$ 

(it>! 
54" 

MJ 
54 
60 
54 
54 
3 
54 
51 
51 
54 
54 
50 
54 
63 
45 
54 

g 

It 

18 

ialt 

$0.444 
.35 
.30 
.37$ 

.22!. 
.25 
.22* 
.35" 
.35 
.22] 

.m 

.22$ 
.35 

'.22.i 
.  22  l 
.224 
.25" 

.  22! 

.55 

.35 

.25 

'30.00 
.40 
.40 
.37', 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 

.30 
.22' 

!22^ 

i 

:1! 

.25 

.35 

.  :<7! 
.40" 
.25 
.40 

i  »i.  no 

.  22! 
.40 
.20 
.27$ 
.25 
.  .Vi 
i  5.  75 
15.50 
.40 

*255 
!  37.\ 
.20" 
.25 

15!  bb 

130.00 

•9 
:J? 

<  Net  t 

$24.00 
2-1.65 
16.20 
16.85 
10.10 
13.50 
10.10 
18.90 
12,60 
13.25 
12.35 
12.15 
26.40 
15.95 
15.85 
12.15 
12,15 
11.25 
13.  .50 
1.80 

29.70 
18.90 
18.90 
10.75 

30.00 
21.60 
21.60 
20.25 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 
21.60 

18.90 
16.20 

14.85 
14.85 
12.15 
12.15 
12.15 
12.15 
12.15 
13.  .50 
13.  .50 
14.60 

15.15 
20.70 
60.60 
16.60 
21.60 
6.15 
12.15 
21.60 
12.00 
14.85 
13.  50 
1.08 
5.75 
5.50 
21.60 
12.15 
13.50 
18.75 
10.80 
15.  75 
is.  90 
5.00 

12.'  15 
13.50 
22.95 
7.20 

me 

Boiler  maker 

Do 

Do 

Do  
Do    . 

Do  
Helper 

Do 

Do 

Do.  . 

Do 

Do 

Boiler  maker  
Do  

Foreman  

Steel  workers  
Do 

Helper 

Do  

Do 

Do  
Do 

Boiler  maker 

Do  

Do 

Riveter 

Helper 

Do 

Do  
Do 

Structural  steel  fabricating 
shop:  2 
Foreman  
Fitter 

Do  

Do. 

Do 

Helper... 

Carpenters: 
Foreman 

f)o  
Do 

,    Carpenter  

i/         Do 

Do... 

Do 

Helper 

Do  

Foundry  moiders: 
Foreman 

Marker  hell  >er  . 

Fitter 

If  older 

Marker  
Helper. 

Do  
Do 

Fitter.  .  . 

Do  
Do 

Do. 

Helper 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Core  makers: 
Do  
Do 

Do.  
Do 

Fitter.  .  . 
Marker 

Helpers:  < 
Laborer  . 

Helper 

Do 

Fitter... 

Do  
Do 

Helper 

Do.... 
Do  
Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

jx, 

Do... 

Do. 

Do. 

Carpenter 

Do  

Machine  shop:  a 
Machinist  
Do 

Do.. 

Do 

Do... 

Do  

Do 

Helper 

Do  
Do. 

Do  

Apprentice  
Helper 

Do  
Do... 

Machinist     

Do 

Helper 

Do... 
Fitter.. 

Do... 

Do  . 

Helper 

Machinist 

Do... 

Apprentice  

Do 

Do 

Do  
Do... 

Machinist  .  .  . 

Helper  . 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 

Do... 

Do 

Do  
Do 

Do 

Do... 

Machinist  
A  pprentice  
Pat  tern  shop: 
Foreman  

Fitter 

Marker 

Do.  .  . 

Do 

Helper  .. 

Helper 

Do 

Do. 

Patternmakers  
Do 

Do 

1  Ter  week.       2  Overtirr 

<  (verfime  at  time  and  a 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  SHOP  CONTROVERSY  IX   LOS  ANGELES.    5941 
Doltifrom  pay  roll  for  wccl:  ending  August  21,  1910 — Continued. 


Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 

hour. 

Amount 
due. 

Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amount 
due. 

ripe  shop,  olticc: 
Clerk 

54 

i  $12  00 

$12.00 

Pipe  shop,  factory—  Con. 

Helper 

54 

$0.111 

$6.00 

54 

i  $i<;  15 

16  15 

Do 

14 

.221 

3.15 

Do 

54 

i  $1000 

10.00 

Do  

18 

.25" 

4.50 

Do 

.90 

54 

•j\  in 

Kle\  ator  erectors  :  s 

55 

951 

!'l     ,S.") 

Erector  . 

.37?, 

20.05 

Helper                     

54 

:a 

12.15 

Do  

.40' 

22.70 

36 

oO" 

10.  SO 

Inspector  .          

.40 

29.  50 

Helper 

54 

22l 

12  15 

Helper 

"71 

18.90 

J'ipo  maker 

27 

.30" 

8.10 

Do  

]£? 

7.10 

Helper 

18 

4.05 

Stables:1 

Do 

54 

•>•>! 

12.15 

Driver  v.'ith    his    o\vn 

Do 

36 

2*H 

8.10 

team 

M 

30.00 

30.00 

Do 

54 

36i 

19  50 

Do 

M 

12  00 

12.00 

Do 

45 

£U 

14.60 

Dd     

68 

15.00 

15.00 

Do 

54 

•)•>! 

12.15 

Do     .   . 

6ti 

12  00 

12.00 

Do 

5H 

:iii 

5.70 

Do 

23" 

5.15 

Clerk  

:>t 

20.00 

20.00 

58 

20  !Vi 

UVl'l 

54 

•>5  40 

25.  40 

Helper                       -    -- 

54 

:25 

13.  50 

Hand'.'  man  

54 

16.50 

16.50 

Do 

45 

30 

i:?  ."><> 

I!  el  t^er 

54 

4  1   00 

6.00 

In  -pe<  lor          

54 

1  30.  00 

30.  00 

ognpher   

54 

16.50 

16.50 

Helper 

54 

25 

13.  50 

Yards'3 

45 

331 

15  00 

Foraouui 

54 

i  17  00 

17  00 

54 

Ki 

HI  ."•<> 

Laborer  .               ... 

11 

25 

10.25 

Do 

M 

32* 

17.55 

Do 

54 

001 

12  15 

Helper  

54 

.224 

12.  15 

Do  

63 

!25 

15.  75 

l'i|>e  nuiker            .... 

67i 

9? 

20.25 

Do 

54 

25 

13  50 

Helper 

n 

f,   15 

Do 

551 

05 

13  K5 

Do      

M 

12.  I'- 

Do 

6? 

05 

8.50 

1  'ipe  jnakt-r 

M 

30' 

lti  20 

Do 

Is 

05 

4  50 

Helper   

;.t 

1  1.  V'i 

D<> 

3-> 

20 

6  40 

I  'ipe  maker         

,r>.r. 

.37* 

20.60 

Do 

68 

.>•>. 

11  90 

:.t 

32* 

17  .". 

Do 

66 

OQ 

13  20 

Do  .. 

75 

.364 

27   10 

Do 

-,} 

271 

14  85 

Helper  

54 

.22A 

12.  15 

Do.  . 

70 

22  j 

15.75 

J'ipe  maker  

70* 

.::o" 

21.06 

Do 

53 

25" 

13  25 

54 

.37i 

17.". 

Do 

«:> 

25 

11.25 

Do   .. 

54 

.44* 

24.00 

Do 

41 

•>•>! 

10  10 

Dei  

M 

.30 

M.9Q 

Do  . 

45 

.25 

11.25 

Jlelper  

54 

12.15 

Do... 

\:> 

.25 

11.25 

Bo 

45 

5  60 

Do 

°3 

25 

5  75 

I'ii.e  maker  
Helper 

M 
M 

19.50 

1"  l.'i 

Blacksmith.  : 
Blacksmith 

41 

41? 

17  10 

Do 

i"  r> 

Helper 

56 

'*5 

14  00 

I  'ipe  maker 

~>\ 

19.50 

Do 

52 

25 

13  00 

54 

.361 

19.50 

Blacksmith 

54 

.37* 

20.25 

Do 

49 

30 

1!  70 

Do 

18 

!35 

6  30 

Helper  

54 

.27* 

1  1  .  V> 

Helper      

n 

.221 

7.20 

Pipe  maker 

64 

.321 

17  :,;, 

Engineer 

54 

1  18.00 

18  00 

Helper 

63 

.18 

11  35 

Storekeeper 

54 

4  2  25 

13  50 

I'ipe  maker 

18 

.40 

7.  I'd 

Watchman  .... 

91 

1  18.50 

lv  :,<) 

Helper 

54 

.25 

13.50 

Per  \vee!;. 


*  Overtime  at  time  and  a  half. 


*  Net  time. 


«  Per  day. 


5942        REPORT    OF    COMMISSION    ON    INDUSTRIAL    RELATION'S, 


Pay  roll  for  u:c<'J:  ontinfi  ()<-1oi>c-r  .-?,?, 

|  Alexandria  Annex.] 
KECAIMTCLATION. 


Num- 
ber. 

Amount 
due. 

Num- 
ber. 

Amount 
due. 

10 

Blacksmiths         

1162.  75 

7 

Store 

$217  50 

N 

Structural  steel  fabricating  shop. 

482.  15 

17 

Yard  

201.60 

•;  J 

Boiler  shop 

459.75 

54 

Carpenters           

77.  15 

andria  annox 

856.65 

IS 

Oflice  engineers 

500.  95 

19 

Structural  steel  erectors 

309  90 

is 

496  00 

°1 

Foundry 

347 

Total 

5  .SliQ  '*) 

3 

Elevator  erectors 

65.  90 

Machine  shop       

467.  80 

AVERAGE   EARNINGS  PER  MAX 

4 

Miscellaneous  labor 

56.75 

PER  WEEK 

4 

Pattern  shop  

81.70 

H47 

Men 

4 

61 

Pipe  shop,  office  
Pipe  shop,  factory  

84.  30 
921.  10 

47 
300 

ii'en,  Office  and  store  
Shopmen 

25.  S^ 
lr>  50 

4 

Stables  

70.00 

Office  —  Engineers  and   draftsmen. 
Draftsman     _      _   per    month        $S6.  65 

Office,  number  of  men  at  —  Contd. 
$140.85  per  mouth 

I 

Mechanical    engineer       do            !<•(>.  oo 

$160  per  month 

1 

Structural    steel    sales 
man                         per  month          8(»  u.> 

Store,  number  of  men  at  : 
$1'J   per   week 

1 

Apprentice                           do       _     ^'.».  oo 

$16.50  per  week  

I 

Draftsman-                          do      _        78.  OO 

$18    per    wee!-' 

J 

Superintendent's  clerk     do            140.  85 

$20  per   week 

Mechanical  draftsman     do            125.00 

$25.40  per  week  _ 

1 

Apprentice                          do              5l>  00 

Number  of  shop  men  at  : 
Us  cents   per   hour 

i-  •• 

Do         do  _          20.  75 

Draftsman                            do              85.  00 

14  cents  per  hour 

-  1 

Do                                do              8(5.  05 

15  cents   per  hour 

s  I 

Do                                      do                78.  00 

17»   cents   per   hour 

~  •> 

\pprcntice                          do               30.  35 

18  cents  per  hour 

-  1 

Do                                  do               46.  65 

20  cents  per  hour 

•; 

Office,  clerical  : 
Shipping  clerk                   do              00.  00 

22J    cents   per   hour 

25  cents   per    hour 

51 

Clerk                                        do             117.00 

271   cents  per  hour                _ 

27 

Stenographer                      do               78?  00 

275  cents   per   hour 

19 

Clerk                                    do              75.  00 

30  cents   per   hour 

Bookkeeper    _   do            135.  00 

30^  cents    per   hour      

4 

Office  ;«iv                              do               20.  00 

321   cents  per  hour 

4 

Do  -                       -do             "<;.  oo 

33J    cents   per   hour 

Clerk                                     do              47.  65 

35  cents   per   hour 

18 

Office  bov                             do              30.  35 

36^  cents   per   hour 

15 

Do                                  do               3!>   00 

37  x    cents   per   hoti1' 

s 

Clerk                                   do             65.  oo 

38f  cents   per   hour 

1 

Stenographer          _            do               70.  00 

40   cents    per    hour   _ 

18 

Collector                              do            100.  00 

421    cents    per    hour 

3 

Telephone    operator          do              60.  OO 

44j  cents   per   hour 

2 

Cost   clerk                            do            117.  00 

41  rj    cents   per   hour 

1 

Office,   number  of  men   at  : 
S20  per   month    _      _ 

45  cents  per  hour 

1 

50  cents   per   hour 

1 

S2!)  ''•">  per  month                                         *  1 

55   cents  per  hour 

1 

$30.35  pei-  month                           _             *  2 

$5   per   week 

-  -1 

$39  per  month                     _                     *  2 

$6   per   week 

=  1 

$46.65  per  month                                       1  1 

$6  50    per    week 

21 

$47.75  per  month                    _  _            *  1 

S!10   per    week 

-  1 

$52  per  month                                            1  1 

$12   per  week 

$60  per  month                                            l  1 

$15   per   week 

-  '.\ 

£(!."">   per  month                                              I 

$16  15  per  week 

n 

$70  per  month                                              1 

5S17   per    week 

1 

$75  per  month                         _  _              1 

118    per    week 

1 

$78  per   month                                              3 

$18  50  per  week 

$85   pei'  month                                              1 

•  28.85  per  week 

1 

S!Sf;  (55  per  month                                           3 

$30   per   week 

$00  per  month                                              1 

$32.50  per  week        _   _   __ 

l 

$100  per   month                                            1 

!>40  40  per  week 

1 

SI  17   per   month                                              2 

$48.10  per  week 

1 

$125  per   month                                            1 

$135   per   month                                            1 

300 

1  Office  boys  and  drafting-room  apprentices. 


•Apprentices. 


OPEN   AND  CLOSED  SHOP  CONTROVERSY  IN  LOB  ANGELES.     5943 

ray  roll  for  u'eek  ending  O<'fnf  er  .'->',  1910 — Continued. 


Total 
,irae. 

Rate 
per 

hour. 

Amount 
due. 

Tota! 
time. 

Rate 
l>er 
hour. 

Amount 
due. 

Structural  steel  erecting:1 
i  worker  
Do 

27 

50', 

$0.334, 
.33' 

10.00 

16  S5 

Stables:' 
Driver   with   his  own 
twin 

54 

2$30  00 

$30.00 

Do 

|4 

27 

9  45 

Do 

66  i 

2  15  00 

15  00 

Do           

41 

.33 

13.85 

Do  

71 

*12.00 

12.00 

Do 

60 

33 

20  10 

Do 

66 

2  12  00 

12  00 

Do  

41 

.33 

13.85 

Store: 

Do 

50 

33 

16.85 

('lor  

.11 

2  20.  00 

20.00 

Do 

51 

36ff 

18  60 

Salesman 

.14 

8  25  40 

25.  40 

Do       

.36 

L.s  u:. 

Ilandv  man    

.11 

1  16.  00 

lu.  50 

Do  
Do 

50 

.  :« 
83 

16.85 
16  85 

.tor  
Stenoirrapher 

.11 

<2.()0 
SIS  00 

10.  65 
18  00 

Do  

Do 

<><H 

.31 

20.10 

16  S5 

Yards:  i 
Foreman 

.11 

217.00 

17.00 

Do 

11 

33 

n  v.i 

Helper 

.">»>' 

25 

11   10 

30 

1.1.  i.' 

Do  

721 

IS.  10 

D<> 

14 

3) 

11.35 

Do         

.  22  .V 

12.50 

Do 

30' 

3fl 

Do 

52 

as 

13  00 

Do 

42J 

D 

14  15 

Do 

25 

13  7f> 

Do  

.:« 

17.  15 

Do  

27 

.225 

6.05 

Do 

00 

{{ 

•;o  10 

Do 

S3 

22i 

7  40 

Do 

."(i) 

66 

.20' 

13  20 

Do 

n 


Do 

53 

22} 

11  90 

Do 

33 

17  15 

r,^1 

36 

13  8T> 

Do 

51 

17  15 

Do 

S3 

;)<) 

•>.-, 

14  00 

Do 

''5 

8  35 

.33 

Ill    Si 

32 

22i 

7  20 

50 

33 

1»>    S-1 

Do 

25 

13  75 

50  A 

.33 

Do      

.27i 

12  TiO 

27 

1''    10 

Do 

IS 

271 

4  95 

Do 

m 

.361 

Pil>e  shoo,  factory:  * 

Do 

w 

m 

12  (X) 

i^r 

.11 

22  J 

12  15 

33} 

16  s.1 

Pi|>e  maker 

M 

324 

11  70 

Do  

so! 

i»;  v, 

a-r     

54 

.27 

14.85 

Do 

1C,  s.1 

<•  maker 

54 

37  i 

20  2f> 

I  >•> 

16  85 

Do 

54 

32J 

17  5S 

XI    III 

60 

36^ 

21  65 

.  .  . 
Foreman 

a 

230  (K) 

Helper 

54 

.,.) 

12  15 

Stool 

171 

.35 

1  'ipe  urikor 

76 

30 

2">  80 

Do 

t7| 

1  1  s/, 

Helper 

.11 

2'2\ 

12  15 

Do 

671 

30 

•>()    >.'> 

54 

32J 

17  55 

Do  

.25 

Do 

54 

44| 

24  00 

Do 

4N 

25 

10   10 

Do 

-,  1 

324 

17  5r> 

Do                  

.25 

Do 

.11 

:{()" 

16  20 

Do 

.35 

Hi   li> 

Helper 

.11 

15 

g  10 

Do 

43 

1  1   SO 

54 

19  f>0 

|).i            

65 

Helper 

.11 

22J 

12  lr> 

Do 

671 

.35 

23  t>0 

Do 

44  i 

12  26 

D.> 

c" 

25 

13  7-1 

51 

.,  '.  - 

19  r»0 

M 

.  22'. 

54 

gu 

19  50 



Do 

HI) 

Do 

50  i 

30 

15  20 

Do    .. 

BH 

Ilolppr       

Er 

274 

14  K;» 

Do 

19  85 

Pipe  nicker 

47 

334 

15  61* 

tTl 

17  '1-1 

llelpor 

54 

•)-| 

14  85 

Do      . 

.30 

16.20 

Pipe  maker 

54 

19  50 

.... 

si 

1  1    1.1 

29i 

4  05 

FoTOBUUO 

-  10  10 

10    10 

Do 

27  J 

13  35 

M''0l    Y 

16  50 

Do 

18 

11  50 

Do 

9  55 

Do 

18 

Hi 

2  00 



[5J 

'.35 

5.40 

Do 

54 

224 

12  15 

Do.... 

50$ 

13  90 

Do 

18 

111 

•_>  QO 

Do       ...    . 

33  ', 

16  85 

Do    

It;  s.i 

Clerk 

54 

2  12  00 

12  00 

Do.. 

101 

33.', 

Do 

54 

2  10  00 

10  00 

Do  

501 

Do 

>4 

2  i(j'  15 

16  1*» 

Do 

50' 

33 

16  85 

Do... 

50} 

.33 

n,  v, 

-,1 

2  48  10 

48  It) 

Do.. 

51J 

33 

17  15 

54 

364 

19  50 

Do  

50' 

.36 

13  2.1 

Helper 

54 

:S* 

13  50 

Do. 

3-r1 

301 

9  % 

Do 

54 

2"1 

14  85 

Do 

501 

41 

'30a 

12  30 

Do... 

of 

'-7 

3  :',") 

Hel|>er 

54 

25 

13  50 

D'j  

60! 

.271 

18,78 

Cipo  maker 

.11 

30 

16  20 

•i  shops:  ' 

Helper 

->5 

12  lf» 

54 

*30  00 

30  00 

Do 

">0 

>>f>l 

11  2T> 

Helper  . 

54 

•2'>: 

12  15 

r>4 

35 

18  90 

Do  

66i 

~252 

16  l>0 

Helper 

IS 

U21, 

4  05 

Patternmaker  

•  1-' 

22.  T> 

ripe  maker  

:>\ 

.36J 

19.50 

1  Overtime  at  time  and  a  haif. 

2  Per  week. 


;  Overtime  at  tim^  :uid  :i  quarter. 
*  Per  day. 


Net  time. 


5944        REPORT    OF    COMMISSION     OX     INl)i:STKJAL    RELATIONS. 
Pay  roll  for  /'vr£  <'n<Y>n[i  Oc'oltr  ;/.?,  1910 — Continued. 


Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amount 
due. 

Total 
lime. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amount 
due. 

Pi|>«  shop,  factory  —  Con. 
Helper 

54 

$0  27£ 

$14  85 

Foundry  molders: 

M 

1  '{Q    ()0 

«or>   nn 

Do  .. 

54 

.  22i 

12.15 

Molder 

54 

40 

21  60 

Do 

54 

27  1 

1-1  85 

Do 

-,4 

40 

21  60 

Pipe  maker  

33i 

.36J 

12.10 

Do 

54 

40 

21  60 

Helper 

-,r 

.27J 

14  85 

Do 

54 

40 

21  60 

1'ipe  maker  

M 

.30 

16.20 

Do 

54 

40 

21  60 

Helper  

37 

.  22} 

8  30 

Do 

54 

40 

91  go 

Do 

45 

25 

11  25 

Do 

54 

371 

20  25 

Pipe  maker  

M 

.30 

16  20 

Coremakers 

54 

35 

18  90 

I  nsnector 

5J 

1  30  (X) 

30  00 

Do 

51 

30 

Ifi  20 

Helper  

54 

•  22i 

12.  15 

Helpers'  * 

1  'ipe  maker  

32 

.33.', 

10.65 

Laborer  

66 

.22$ 

14  85 

PDo  

54 

•  36£ 

19.50 

Do 

66 

14  85 

Do  

54 

361 

19  50 

Do 

54 

*  991 

12  15 

Helper 

54 

25 

13  50 

Do 

54 

22  i 

10     -1C 

Do  

54 

.221 

12  15 

Do 

54 

25 

13  50 

Do 

241 

30 

7  35 

Do 

54 

291 

1215 

Do  

54 

.22.1 

12.15 

Do 

54 

221 

12  15 

Pipe  maker 

54 

42' 

22  95 

Do 

54 

25 

13  50 

Xf  whine  shop:  2 

Do 

54 

i  5  00 

5  00 

Machinist  

50 

.  35 

17  50 

i   ,             J)o 

54 

25 

13  50 

Do  .. 

".} 

37' 

20  ''5 

54 

35 

Do  

31 

.  45" 

13.95 

Helper  

52 

1  15.  00 

15.00 

Foreman 

54 

44 

24  00 

Machinist 

t,-i.' 

40 

27  90 

Helper 

H 

M 

A  pprentice  

6? 

1  5.00 

5  00 

j)0  

54 

22 

12  15 

Machinist 

54 

35 

18  90 

54 

yj 

90   0:i 

Helper  

71 

.25 

He'por 

49? 

29 

11  20 

Machinist  

54 

.40 

21.60 

Do 

54 

22 

12  15 

Apprentice  

49} 

1  6.  50 

6.50 

Riveter 

54 

30 

16  20 

Helper  

s? 

.221 

12  15 

54 

40 

21  60 

Machinist  

54 

..uV 

21.60 

Helper 

45 

22i 

10  10 

Helper  
Machinist  

63 

54 

.22J 

.  35" 

14.  15 

IX.  90 

Do  

Do 

51 
50 

•i;; 

14.  85 
7  00 

Helper  

60 

.20 

12.09 

Do 

51 

221 

12  15 

Do  

57 

15  65 

Do 

54 

25 

13  50 

Do  

54 

12.  15 

Do 

51 

25 

13  50 

Do  

9 

2  00 

Do 

54 

25 

13  50 

Machinist  

45 

.  35 

15.  75 

Do 

42 

25 

10  50 

Helper  

.20 

!)  S5 

Do 

54 

22\ 

12  15 

Machinist  

.  37! 

19.  70 

Riveter 

51 

30 

Ifi  20 

Do  

.  35 

16.95 

-,{ 

i  28  85 

•'S    S"i 

A  pprentice      .  .   . 

54 

1  6  00 

6  00 

Helper 

r)0 

22£ 

11  25 

Machinist  

54 

.40 

21.60 

Boiler  maker 

54 

37i 

20  25 

Helper 

54 

i  16  15 

16  15 

Helper 

54 

271 

HRS 

Machinist     

61 

.37A 

22  85 

Do     " 

54 

25 

13  50 

Do  

54 

.35 

18.90 

Do 

50 

224 

11  25 

Helper  

45 

1  15.  00 

12  50 

Do 

54 

•  rr/f 

I9  15 

Machinist 

8*U 

35 

23  95 

Do 

54 

'  .T,f 

I9  15 

Do  

2? 

.  40 

11.20 

Do 

54 

25 

13  ,50 

Blacksmiths:  :i 
Blacksmith  

54 

.412 

22.50 

Do... 
Do 

54 
54 

.22, 
25 

12.  15 

13  50 

Helper  3  

411 

11.40 

Riveter 

IS 

30 

5  40 

Blacksmith  

54 

.  50  ~ 

27.00 

Helper 

M 

2>:>! 

12  15 

Helper  

56 

.  25 

14  00 

Do 

51 

25 

13  50 

Do  

56 

25 

14  00 

Do 

3fi 

•>->i 

8  10 

Blacksmith  .  .  . 

56 

.  30-5- 

17.10 

Do 

18 

•>o  T 

•1  05 

Do  

54 

.371 

20  25 

Structural  steel  fabricating 

Helper 

56 

25 

14  00 

Do  

45 

25 

11  25 

Foreman 

54 

i  32  .50 

32  50 

Do    .. 

41 

27  >' 

11  25 

Marker 

51 

271 

14  >v> 

Carpenters:  3 

Fitter 

54 

25 

13  50 

Foreman  

54 

5,5 

29  70 

Helper 

54 

25 

13  50 

Carpenter 

54 

35 

18  90 

Do 

50 

25 

19  50 

Helper  

45 

25 

11  25 

Do 

52 

25 

13.00 

Do  

9 

25 

2  25 

54 

30 

16  20 

Do  

60i 

.25 

15.05 

Do 

54 

.27 

14.85 

Elevator  erectors:  2 

1  [elper 

54 

22 

12.  15 

Erector 

63 

40 

25  20 

Fitter 

54 

27 

1  1   x5 

Helper  

55 

.274 

15  10 

Do 

54 

.27 

14.  85 

Inspector 

60! 

42? 

25  60 

Helper 

54 

22 

12.15 

Miscellaneous:  * 

Do 

54 

.25 

13.50 

Engineer  

54 

1  18  00 

18  00 

Fitter 

54 

.  27! 

14.85 

Storekeeper 

54 

35 

13  50 

Marker 

54 

27! 

1  1.  s5 

Watchman 

81 

1  1*<  50 

18  50 

Helper 

54 

25 

13.  50 

Do... 

27 

.25 

6.  75 

Do.  .. 

54 

.25 

13.50 

1  Per  week.         -  <  >vertime  at  time  and  a  half.       *  Overtime  at  time  anfl  a  quarter.        4  Net  time. 


OF'F.X   AND  CLOSED  SHOP  COXTEOVEBSY  IX  LOS  AXGELES.    5945 

• 

Pay  roll  for  week  ending  October  JJ,  1910 — Continued. 


Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amount 
due. 

Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amount 
due. 

Structural  steel  fabricating 
shop—  Continued. 
Helper 

54 

$0.22 

$12.  15 

Structural  steel  fabricating 
shop—  Continued. 
Helper  

551 

$0.25 

$13.80 

Do 

54 

.22 

12  15 

Do 

M1 

.25 

13.50 

Do      

54 

.17 

9.45 

Do  

50 

.22J 

11.25 

Fitter 

54 

.27 

14.85 

Do 

54  -V 

Ira 

9.55 

Marker  

54 

.35 

18.90 

Do... 

M 

.25 

13.50 

Helper                      

54 

.  22.V 

12.15 

Do  

55 

.25 

13.80 

Do 

54 

.25 

13.50 

Marker                       .   . 

M 

.35 

18.  90 

Do 

45 

.25 

11  25 

Do 

51 

.30 

16.20 

Do          .   . 

54 

.22.', 

12.15 

Data  from  pay  roll  for  week  ending  August  2 }  1914. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Num- 
ber. 

Paid  on 
account. 

Num- 
ber. 

Paid  on 
account. 

I 

t..-> 
33 
4 
39 
21 
22 
35 
9 
5 
4 
3 

Blacksmiths 

$9f,.GO 
•60.05 

644.85 
89.55 
1,101.55 
460.70 
732.85 
661.60 
197.20 
88.80 
73.70 
97.30 

47 
4 
70 
16 

Pipe  shop  factory 

$783.40 
94.30 
1,514.65 
198.  45 

Structural  .steel  fabricator 
Boiler  shop 

Structural 

C'irpenters 

Yards 

total 

Foundry 

383 

888 

H8 

65 

7,  748.  80 

20.23 
18.25 
29.92 

OHice,  clerical  

AVERAGE  1'KR   MAN   1'KH  AVKKK. 

Men     .                

Machine  shop 

Klevutor  erectors  

Miscellaneous  labor 

I'-il  l  ern  shop 

Shopmen 

1'ipe  shop  office 

Office 

Married. 

Single. 

Married. 

Single. 

Numl 

n 

20 
22 
25 
27 
27 
30 
30, 
32 
33 
35 

M 

37 
38 
40 
42 

ev  of  shop  men  at  : 
5  cenls  per  hour.. 

cents  -'                         do 



'2 
5 
15 
40 
22 
1 
'» 
6 
7 
18 
5 
4 
3 
3 

Numl 
44- 
45 
44 
$1. 
1 
1! 
1 
1 
3< 
X 
3, 
3( 
31 
4( 

er  of  shop  men  at—  Con. 
•  cents               per  hour 

1 

12 
2 

1 
2 

1 

cents                        do 

.  cents   do.  .  .  . 

5 
39 
19 

,  cents  do  — 
5.00  per  week.  . 

rents  do  

cents  do  
cents              ..     ..do  . 

i.OO    .                        do  ... 

1 
1 
1 

C50  do.... 
f.30  do  

cents  do  
\  cents  do  

10 
3 
5 
5 

7 
9 
4 
18 

12 

).00                           do  .. 

3 

r  cents  do  
|  cents  do  
cents  do  
\  cents   do... 

).00  do.... 
}.50  do  . 

1 
1 
2 
3 

1 

5.00  do.... 
;QO                            do 

,  cents  do  
i  cents  do  
cents                        do 

5.90  'lr>  ... 
).40  do...! 

Fotal. 

i  cents  do.... 

2 

174 

144 

>  Apprentices.                    *  Outside  men  with  board,  lodging,  and  expenses  allowed. 
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5946       REPORT    OF    COMMISSION    OX    INDUSTRIAL   RELATIONS. 


Data  from  pay  roll  for  iwl  ending  August  2,  *  9*  4— Continued. 


office  : 

City  buyer,  single-periuonth--  $200.  OC 

Shipping  clerk,  single-do 105.00 

Telephone       operator,      single 

per  month__  57.  OC 

Clerk,     married do I"-"'.  Of 

Stenographer,  single  __do *">.  :'>-" 

Do  __ do S4.  50 

Clerk,    single do 05.00 

Telephone       operator,       single 

per  month"-..  <>2.  00 

Cashier,     married do 175.00 

Clerk,    single do C>5.  00 

Stenographer,  single  __do 75.  00 

Cost    clerk,    married do 110.00 

ri-rk,    single do <>o.  oo 

<  (trice   boy,   single do 34.67 

Collector,    married do 

Stenographer,    single__do '78.00 

Office  boy,    single do ••».'•>' 

Pipe  salesman,  married-do 120*5.  07 

Clerk,    married do !»<>.  00 

Clerk,    single do 05.00 

Klevator     salesman,      married 

per  month 125.  00 

Structural    salesman,    married 

per  month 135.  oo 

Clerk,    married do 71.50 

Structural    salesman,    married 

per  mouth 1:55.  OO 

Mechanical   engineer,   married 

per   month 175.  00 

Clerk,    single do 52.  oo 

Do do__  i»3.  17 

Plate         salesman,         married 

per  mouth- _  S7.  50 
Structural    salesman,    married 

per  month 100.  oo 


C.eneral    office — Continued. 

Structural     salesman,     single 

per   month __ 
Structural   salesman,   married 

per  month 

Elevator     salesman,     married 

per  month 

Plate        salesman,        married 

per  month 

Superintendent's    clerk,     mar- 
ried  per  month-- 

Structural    salesman,    married 


per  month — 
lien 


Assistant  superintendent,  mar- 

ri"d per   month — 

1  )raft  ing  room  : 

Draftsman,  single_per  month — 
Chief       draftsman,       married 

per  month 

Draftsman,     single do 

Apprentice,     single do 

Draftsman,    married do 

Engineer,    married do 

Tracer,   single do 

Draftsman,    single do 

Engineer,    married do 

Draftsman,  married do 

Apprentice,     single do 

Tracer,   single do 

Draftsman,   single do 

Do do 

Draftsman,  married do 

Apprentice,    single do 

Tracer,     single do 

Draftsman,     single do 

Do .1 

Draftsman,  married.-.  El 

Do <li. 

Office,   janitor,   married < 


$100.  00 
135.  00 
2115.  00 
240.  00 
150.00 
225.  00 
275.  00 
71.  50 

130.00 

100.  00 

104.  00 

114.  83 

41.  17 

78.00 

130.00 

1 00.  00 

::t>.  S3 

43.33 

100.  00 

7:'..  <;<: 

1 00.  00 
•-'1.67 
4!1,.  33 

104.  00 

S>0.  00 
78.  00 
58.  50 


Married. 

Single. 

Married. 

Single. 

Number  of  office  men  at: 
$21  67                  per  month  .  . 

1 

Number  of  office  men  at—  Con. 
100  00                   per  month  . 

3 

3 

22  75                             do 

104  00                              do 

1 

2 

3033                  do  

1 

105.00  do  .. 

1 

34  67                              do     . 

1 

11000                              do 

1 

36.83   .             do  

1 

111.33  do  

1 

4333                  do  

2 

125.00                             do 

1 

41  17                         ..  do 

1 

130  00                             do 

2 

52  00                             do 

i  i 

133  M                               do 

1 

57.00  do.... 
62  00                              do 

i  1 

i 

i:;:>.OM                        ...do... 

1  ">',)  (M)                                    do 

4 
1 



65.00  do  

3 

175.00  .do 

2 

71  50                              <lo 

1 

1 

200.00                             do 

1 

7368                             do 

1 

22.">  (K)                               do 

2 

75.00                     do  

1 

240.00  do 

1 

7800                             do 

1 

2 

266.67                               do 

1 

83.33  do  

1 

275.00  do   . 

1 

SI  50                   ...       -!• 

1 

58.50     .    .                    do 

1 

87  50 

i 

90.00  do  

2 

1 

Total  

28 

30 

93  17                             do 

1 

1  Office  boy.*  and  drafting-room  apprentices. 


OPEX  AXD  CLOSED  SHOP  CONTROVERSY  IX   LOS   AXGELF.S.     5947 

Data/ram  pay  mil  for  wel-  entlhuj  August  ®,  1914 — Continued. 


Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amount 
due. 

Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amount 
aue. 

Structural  steel  fabricating 
shop:  * 
Foreman  married 

:,4 

.54 
54 

54 
54 

51 

M 
M 

2? 

4.5 
M 

32 

S1 

.51 
54 

.54 
54 
54 

54 

54 

2 

r,', 

2$36.00 
.  27  J 

.  35 
.25 

.  2.5 

.  20 

.  2.5 

.30 

.30 

.27.V 
Mr 

$36.  00 
I  1.86 
14.  So 
IS.  .50 
1  1.  s.5 
12.  15 
16.30 
12.60 
13.50 
16.30 
13.50 
16.20 
It.  s:, 
(6.30 
11.55 
13.50 
9.00 
17.95 
12.  1.5 

17.95 
17.  55 

IS.  90 
1  \.  .50 
IS.  50 
13.50 
17.85 
13.50 
11.25 
1  1.  86 
11.25 
13.  .50 
9.60 
16.20 
17.95 

13.  50 

13.60 

18.90 

12.  1.5 
12.  1.5 

10.  70 

IJ.  1.5 
12.  15 
12.  1.5 
12.15 
12.  1.5 
1  !.  S5 
13.  .50 
13.50 
1  1.  K.5 
15.35 
!  1.  s.5 
16.20 
13.  50 
18.20 
13.  95 
27.  75 
4.  .50 

45.  (ft 

15.  60 
.60 

16.80 
22.95 
22.95 
15.  10 
10.80 
7.70 

:'  Ovo 
«Per 

Pattern  makers: 
Foreman,  married 

54 
28 
54 
52i 

60 

6(>1 
84 
91 

54 
54 
51 
54 
54 

51i 
54 

!.- 
54 
00] 

.51 

27 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
59 
54J 
53 
54 
78 
541 
Kg 
58 
54 
54 

^ 

54 

54 
54 
54 
45 
37 
54 
51 

54 
54 
54 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
54 
60 

K 

54 
60 
54 
64 

7(i'. 
551 

5  Over 
e  Time 

4$32.50 

.30 
.25 

415,00 
«  IS.  (K) 
*17.30 
*18.50 

»35.(X> 
.25 

.40 
*20.00 

-  1S.UO 

.40" 

•81 

.45 
.42* 
.30 
.421 
.271 

'.MJ 
.40 
.30 
.40 

•  12} 

!30" 

•I' 

^36,00 
.40 
.40 

.!-'. 
.40 

.30 

.  37} 

.£] 

.27} 

'S 

*36.00 
.25 
.2.5 
.4-> 
.45 

la? 

time  net 
net. 

$32.50 
11.90- 
16.20 

13.  JO 

16.  tw 
19.85 
17.30 

lx.  50 

35.00 
20.25 

1:1.  r>o 

13.  50 
21.60 
20.95 
IK.  S5 
19.  30 
14.86 
21.i>0 
19.10 

2i.ro 

16.55 
12.15 
20.80 
17.95 
24.30 
11.45 
16.20 
22.95 
14.85 
17.68 
16.20 
23.  CO 
16.  10 
21.20 
22.95 
25.35 
23.05 
21.30 
17.40 
20.25 
18.90 
14.65 
5.50 

30.  (K) 
21.  (iO 
21.60 
20.25 
24.00 
19.10 
14.80 
24.00 
19.10 

16.20 
20.25 
20.25 

16.  .50 
13.50 

13.  .50 
15.00 
16.  50 
13.  50 
16.  50 
17.  55 
21.00 

36.00 
16.50 
13.50 
27.00 
24.30 
14.40 
24.  ST, 
13.85 

Pali  "r,i  maker,  .single.. 
Helper,  married 

Fitter,  married  

•r  single 

Apprentice,  single 

Helper  single 

Miscellaneous:  •> 
Storekeeper,  married  
Engineer,  single*  
Watchman,  .sins.'  • 
Watehnrm,  nun  • 
Machine  si'.. 
Foreman,  married  
Machinist,  married  
Helper.  Hurried  

Fitter  single 

Helper,  married  

Helper,  SIM:  If      

Kara 

H"lper.  married..  . 

i  )c>:.. 

Do 

Marker,  marri.'d  

Filler,  mai  vi'-d 

Helper,  single  

married  

r'e 

Do 



Do  

:i'd  

•  •"'.  Miml'% 

Fitter  single 

Hi-!,'                        
•T  in  u  ried 

inNi.  married  
Do 

Fit! 

T)o  

Do 

Helper,  married  

%taiker  married 

Hel1.' 

i)o' 

Machinist  ,  married  
Helper,  married 

Fitter  man  -Vd 

Mai:                     
Helper,  married. 

i  ied.  .  . 
Do  

Hcli 

Helper,  man  ic  ! 

Do  

Machinist 
Helper,  married  

Helper,  married  
1  1  'I  per  MII  "!c 

*Do 

M.'lper,  married 

Helper,  single  

Fii.ii-r  si-v-le 

l-.lectriciaii,  married  
Helper   iii'tHi'd 

Helper,  married  

•  •d  
Do 

Filter,  n:  / 


1)0 

Helper,  married 

Maci-                       .  ... 

Ic  
1  1  'Ip.'f   m.'i-ried 

Heir  .                        

Fiti>-                     

mnt,  married  
Do 

:  
Helper,  single  



Helper,  -ingle  

Foundry: 
Foreman,  married 



Mulder   married 

Hei|"                     :  
Helper  sin"lf 

Voider,  single  
Holder   married 

Do 

Do... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

•!'  married 

Do  

!!   Iper,  sin   le  
Helper,  married 

Core  in- 
Core  maker,  married  .  .  . 
Do 

Fitter  Dingle 

r  married 

Do 

l-'i;ter,  single 

Holi>ers:  6 
Laborer,  single  
Do 

Do 

Helper  si11 

i 

100 
56§ 

56 
54 
54 
56 
27 
28 

1  a  (lu- 

.  25 
.*2i 

.45 
.91 
.27* 
.25 

.30 

:S1 

5 

:«i 

irter. 

Do 

Do 

Helper,  married  

'.'ring  boss,  married  
Helper  single 

Laborer  married 

Do  

Laborer,  single 

Carper, 
Foreman,  married.  . 

Laborer,  married     

Cupola  tender,  single..  . 
Carpenter,  married  •"•  
Boiler  sin;  p:  ; 
Foreman,  married  
Helper,  married 

Helper,  married.. 

Helper,  single 

no 

Blacksmiths:  3 
I  Felper  ,  married  
iUaeksmilh,  married... 
"Do 

Helper,  single  
Boiler  maker,  married.  . 
Layer  out,  married  
Helper  single 

Helper,  married 

Hiacksmit  h,  married  .  .  . 

Riveter,  single 

Heli>er  sin"le 

i  Overtime  at  lime  an 
-  Per  week. 

•time  at  time  and  a  half. 
month. 

5948        REPORT    OF    COMMISSION     ON     INIH'STIUAL     KKLATIONS. 
Datafrom  pay  roll  for  u'ccl:  cmliinj  Auyuxt  ,.',  /."/-/' — Continued. 


Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amount 
due. 

Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amount 
due. 

Boiler  shop—  Continued. 
I'linch  and  shear,  mar- 

54 

;>7~ 

M 

118 
54 
54 
57 
54 
59 

s» 

57 
54 

62! 
54 
57 

us 
65) 

58" 
59 
54 

ff 

54 
,54 
54 

(a 

50 
54 
54 
41 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
16 
50 
54 
54 
66 

54 

89 
75 
75 
50 
40 
74 
75 
75 
80 
30 
79 
75 
60 
75 
75 
20 
"75 
75 
50 
10 
50 
50 
40 
50 
40 
50 
30 

IQ.36 

.25 

iS 

-.a 

.25 
.225 
.25 
.45 
.45 
.275 
.25 
.  325 
.275 
.275 
.  25" 
.25 

:i! 

.30 
.27* 
.27* 

.45 
.25 

235.00 
.25 
.36* 
.36* 
.45 
.25 
.275 
-    .325 
.19| 
.25 
.30 
.35 
.35 
.325 
.40 
.19* 
.36? 
.36* 
.225 

.325 

.  42! 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.40 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.45 
.275 
.325 
.444 

$16.20 
l.->.  60 
26.  55 
19.  95 

20.25 
50.  1.3 
13.  .->() 
12.15 
1  4.  2.-. 
24.30 
26.  55 
16.70 
13.  ,50 
18.50 
14.  85 
17.20 
13.  .50 
14.25 
32.  45 
14.85 
17.40 
16.35 
16.20 
26.00 
3.25 

35.00 
13.  50 
19.50 
9.40 
24.30 
12.50 
14.85 
17.55 
7.95 
13.50 
16.20 
18.90 
18.90 
17.55 
20.70 
9.70 
19.  50 
19.  50 
14.85 

17.55 

37.  SO 
is.  7.~> 
IX.  75 
12.  .50 
10.00 
18.  .50 
18.  75 
1ST.-) 
22.  25 
7.  .50 
31.60 
18.75 
15.00 
IS.  75 
18.75 
5.00 
18.75 
18.75 
12.50 
2.50 
12.50 
12.  .50 
10.00 
22.50 
11.00 
16.  25 
13.35 

Stables:  * 
Driver  \vith  own  team 
wagon  .  marr  ied  
Chauffeur,  married  
Chauffeur,  single  . 

57 
60 
65 
64* 

65 
53 
36 
645 
57 
14 
575 
27 
69 
585 
68| 
58* 
63" 
545 

64| 

18 

54 
57 
112 

8s 

56! 
16 
78J 
69 
825 
80 
54] 
62? 
70i 
82 
73J 
82 
69| 
57 
29J 
89] 
82 
57 
57 
57 
«! 

82 
801 
107i 
841 
801 
57J 
831 

60* 
61 
421 
421 
48 
69J 
57 
56J 
71 
645 
151 
14f 
611 
491 
501 
24! 
56{ 

m 

2*36.90 
2  18.  00 
2  20.  00 
.275 

218.50 
.25 
.25 
.275 
.25 
.25 

:H! 

.25 
.25 
.27! 
.225 
•  22J 
.30 
.22! 
=  20.00 

240.40 
.36* 
.45 
.30 
.38| 
.27! 
.375 
.38| 
.33} 
.375 
•  38f 

:8' 
$ 

.40 
.375 
.30$ 
•  30| 
.33.1 
.361 
•  33J 
.325 
.33^ 
.383 
.38| 
.30 
.335 
.36* 
.30| 
.36* 
.36* 
.33* 
•  38| 

.36* 
.30 
.25 
.331 
.30* 
.335 
.38| 
.335 
.27 
•  33J 
.33 
.33 
•  335 
.33 
.335 
•335 

o«  1 

!27i 

$36.90 
18.00 
21.65 
17.75 

18,50 
13.25 
9.00 
17.75 
14.25 
3.50 
12.95 
6.75 
17.25 
14.60 
16.10 
13.15 
14.15 
16.35 
14.50 
6.65 

40.40 
20.60 
50.  40 
<».  oO 
22.  15 

21.15 
30.60 
23.00 
30.  95 
31.10 
18.25 
18.80 
25.35 
36.90 
29.30 
30.75 
21.30 
17.40 
9.75 
32,25 
27.35 
18.50 
19.00 
22.15 
38.20 
21.45 
27.35 
29.00 
32.85 
30.40 
29.00 
19.25 
32.35 
26.25 
18.00 
15.25 
14.10 
13.05 
16.00 
27.10 
19.00 
15.60 
23.65 
21.50 
5.10 
4.90 
20.40 
16.40 
16.75 
7.50 
15.45 
16.30 

1  it-lper,  single 

Boiler  maker,  married.. 
Handy  man,  single  
Acetylene  burner,  sin- 
gle   

Chauffeur,  married  . 

Yard: 

Boiler  maker,  married  .  . 
Helper,  single  

Helper,  married.  . 

Do 

Heater,  single  

Do 

Helper,  single  

Do 

Layer  out,  married  
Boiler  maker,  married  .  . 
Helper,  single  

Helper  .  single  

Helper,  married  

W...  

R  i  veter,  married  
Helper,  single  

Do' 

Helper,  married  
Helper,  single  

Do  

T)n 

Helper,  married  
Do  

Do  

Helper  single 

Structural  steel  erecting:  1 
Foreman,  married  
Steel  worker,  married  .  . 
Do  
Steel  worker,  single  
Do  

Do 

Do 

Boiler  maker,  married  .  . 
Crane  boy,  single 

Pipe  shop:  1 

Helper,  married  

Do 

Pipe  maker,  married.  .  . 
Do.....  

Steel  worker,  married  .  . 
Steel  worker,  single  
Do 

Do  

Helper,  single  
Do 

Steel  worker,  married  .  . 
Steel  worker,  single  
Do  

Rolls  single 

Helper,  married  
Dip  kettle,  married  

Steel  worker,  married  .  . 
Do... 

Do  

Finisher,  married  

Steel  worker,  single  
Steel  worker,  married  .  . 
Do 

Punch,  single  

Pipe  maker  ,  married.  .  . 

Do  

Pipe  maker,  married.  .  . 
Finisher,  married  

Steel  worker,  single  
Steel  worker,  married  .  . 
Steel  worker,  single  
Steel  worker,  married  .  . 
Steel  worker,  single  
Steel  worker,  married  .  . 
Do  

Helper  married  

Acetylene  burner,  mar- 
ried 

Pipe  shop,  field:  3 

Helper,  married  
Do  

Steel  worker,  single  
Do  
Do  

W  

Helper,  married  

Do  
Do... 
Do  

Helper,  single  

Steel  worker,  married  .  . 
Do 

Do  

Helper  married 

Steel  worker,  single  
Steel  worker,  married  .  . 
Steel  worker,  single  
Do 

Foreman,  married  

Do  

Foreman,  single  
Do  

Steel  worker,  married  .  . 
Do 

Foreman,  married  

1)n 

Do  

Do  

Steel  worker,  single  
Do... 

Do 

Foreman,  single  
Do 

Do. 

Do  

Foreman,  married  
Do 

Do... 

Do... 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Steel  worker,  married  .  . 
Steel  worker,  single  
Do 

Helper,  single       

Do 

Foreman,  married... 

Do... 

1  Overtime  at  time  and  a  half. 
-  Per  week. 


3  Overtime  at  time  and  a  half  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
« Time  net. 


OPEN   AXD  CLOSED  SHOP  CONTROVERSY  IN  LOS  ANGELES.    5949 
Data  from  pay  roll  for  u-cck  citdhifj  August  2,  1914 — Continued. 


Total 
lime. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amount 
due. 

Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amount 
due. 

Structural  steel  at  outside 
points,    in    addition    to 
wages  here  shown,  board, 
lodging,    and    expenses 
allowed:1 
Foreman,  married  

63 
79 

7'.»- 
7!i 
7^ 

68 

70 

76 
7fr 

:,\ 

-?3P.OO 
.  3n 
.86 
.30 
.30 
.  32', 
.30 
.27.1 
.30 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 

$30.  00 
27.90 
27.90 
23.90 
23.45 
25.90 
20.  (50 
21.95 

1.").  35 
10.95 
10.9.-) 
6.50 

Structural    steel,     wages, 
board,  etc.—  Continued. 
Steel  worker,  single  
Do... 

23  j 

29* 
76i 
33 
56| 

57J 

89 
54 
52 

m 

69 
54 
69 
M 

?(».:«?, 
.38| 

.  :wj 
.27' 
.30 

.35 

:S» 

.40 
.40 
.40 
.25 
.25 

$7.75 
9.90 
23.35 
9.15 

16.85 

20.20 
21.  45 
24.30 
20.80 
35.  60 
27.60 
13.50 
17.25 
13.50 

Do 

Do 

Steel  worker,  married  .  . 
Stool  worker,  single.  .  .. 
Stool  worker,  married  .  . 
Steel  worker,  single  
Do... 

Do  
Elevator:* 

Erector  married 

Helper,  single..   . 

Erector,  married  . 

Do 

Inspector,  married  
Erector  married 

Oo 

Do  

Do. 

Do     . 

Helper,  single 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

Do  

Do  

( 'uiriimp  at  time  and  a  quarter  lor  Sundays         -  Tor  week.         3  Overtime  at  time  and  iv  half. 

rom  pa;/  roll  for  veek  ending  September  t>,  1914. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Ntini- 
ber. 

Amount 
due. 

X  um- 
ber. 

Amount 
due. 

5 
19 
88 

31 
20 

is 
32 
10 
5 
3 

Blacksmiths  

$91.15 
285.  35 
088.55 

918.05 

;<;>s.  m 

611.80 
186.05 
85.05 
62.20 
92.30 
-590.00 

3 
9 
2% 

296 
244 

52 

StaMes  

$71.90 
1,101.65 
118.70 

5,931.90 

20.04 
17.45 
32.23 

Structural  stool  iabricato 
Boiler  shop 

rs    ... 

S;  met  ural 

Engineering  department,  office.  . 
Foundry 

Total 

Ollice  clerical 

A  V  K  It  A  <  ,  K     K  A  RNINCi  S     PKJl      M  \  N 
PER  WEKK. 

Men 

Machine  sliop    . 

Elevator  erecting  

Miscellaneous  labor.   .   . 

Pattern  shop 

Pipe  shop,  oflice  

Shop  men 

Pipe  shop,  factory 

Office  men 

Married. 

Single. 

Marrirrt. 

Single. 

Number  of  shopmen  at: 
17i  cents  l  nor  hour.  . 

7 

•  i 

i 
o 

20 
17 
1 
10 
2 

t; 
5 
5 
5 
4 
2 

Numl 
44 
44 
45 

$1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
8 
81 
34 
M 
3 

>er  of  shopmen  at—  Ton. 
j  cents  do     .. 

2 
2 

12 
2 

19 
20 
22 
25 
27 
27 
30 
30 
32 
81 
88 
37 
36 
3H 
40 
42 

j  cents                        do 

I  cents  do  
cents  do  — 
5  00                     ix?  r  week 



cents  '  do        I 

A  cents  .  .                 do 

2 
24 
13 
] 
14 
2 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 
4 
15 
13 

cents  do  
',  cents  do 

7.30                            do 

1 
1 
1 
2 

*.00  do.... 
?.50  .  do.  . 

1 
1 

\  cents  do  
cents  do  

).00..                          do 

J  routs  dO  

!  cents  do  
'cents  do.... 
cents  do. 

2.50  do.... 
>.00..   .     .                 do 

2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

).00  do.... 
>90                               do 

\  cents  do  
\  cents  do  
|  cents  do  
cents  do 

).40  do     . 

i.OO  do.... 

Total 

145 

99 

i  cents  do.... 

5 17i  and  20  cent  men  are  employed  outside  with  board,  lodging,  and  expenses  allowed, 
a  Apprentices. 


5950       REPORT    OF    COMMISSION    OX    INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS. 
Datafrom  pay  roll  for  in-sl:  ending  September  6,  1914 — Couiinued. 


Length 
ofserv- 

ice 

(years). 

Rate 
per 

month. 

Length 
of  serv- 
ice 
(years). 

Hate 
per 
month. 

S22A.OO 
240.00 
150.00 
225.00 
275.  00 
30.  33 

71.50 
130.  00 
100.00 
114.83 
43.33 
130.00 
78.  (X) 
100.00 
39.00 
43.  33 
100.00 
23.83 
104.00 

5K5G 

11 
19 
1 
8 
4 
3 

1 

.8 
4 
5 
11 

5 
7 
11 
1 
12 
6 
10 
9 

8 

9 
2 
3 

GENERAL  OFFICE. 

City  buyer  single       ... 

$200.00 
105.00 
57.00 
135.  00 
83.33 
84.50 
65.00 
62.00 
175.00 
75.00 
110.00 
85.00 
34.67 
133.33 
90.00 
266.  67 
125.00 
135.00 
71   r>0 

12 
14 
19 
12 
2 

1 
7 
5 
3 
1 
1 
5 
3 
1 
.       2 
1 

2 

1 

GENERAL  OFFICE  —  continued. 

Elevator  .salesman,  married  
Plate  salesman,  married  
Superintendent's  clerk,  married.  . 
Structural  salesman,  married  
Assistant  superintendent,  married 
Office  boy  single 

shipping  clerk  single 

Telephone  operator,  sii 
Clerk  married 

igle 

Stenographer  single 

do 

Clerk  single             -  

DRAFTING  K<>«M. 

Draftsman,  single       

Telephone  operator,  sii 

igle 

Stenographer  single      

Cost  clerk  married 

Chief  draftsman,  marri 
Draftsman,  single  
Engineer,  married  

id 

Clerk  single                   

Office  boy  single 

Tracer  single 

Clerk  married 

Engineer,  married   . 

Pipe  salesman,  married 
Elevator  salesman,  ma 
Structural  salesman,  m 

Draftsman  single 

rried  

1  >raftsm  an,  married  

arried  

Apprentice,  single  . 

Structural  salesman,  married  
Mechanical  engineer,  married  
Clerk  single 

135.  00 

175.00 
52.00 

««.  i  r 

100.00 
100.00 
135.  00 

Draftsman,  married... 
Apprentice  single.   . 

Draftsman  single 

Clerk,  single           ... 

OFFicr. 
Janitor,  married  

Plate  salesman,  marrie 
Structural  salesman,  m 
Structural  salesman,  si 
Structural  salesman,  m 

1  
arried  
ngle 

arried  

Married. 

Single. 

Married. 

Single. 

Number  of  office  men  at: 
$23  83            .  .-.  ner  month  .  . 

i  1 
i  1 

U 

12 
11 

U 

i  1 

1 

Number 
$100 
104 
105 
110 
114 
125 
130 
133 
135 
150 
176 
200 
225 
240 
266 
275 

T( 

of  office  men  at  —  Con.  • 
00  per  month  .  . 

3 

2 
1 

1 

30.r 

34.  i 
39.( 
43.^ 
52.  ( 
57.( 

62.( 
65.( 
71.. 
75.( 

78.( 

83.; 

84., 
85.( 
87.. 
90.( 
93. 

i                           do 

00             .        .  .  do  .  .  . 

>7                           do 

00                          do 

H)                            do.. 

00...             do... 

33                                        'In 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

3                            do 

X)                    do  

00      do... 

X)                         .do 

iH)                        ..do.. 

X)                           do 

33                            «io 

X)                     do... 

00  do... 

X)                            do 

00                           do 

0  do.... 
X)                           do 

1 

00  do.... 
00                   .       do 

1 

X)                          do 

00                     .     do..   . 

2 
1 
1 
1 

>.'>                           do 

00  do.... 



>0                     do  

X)                            do 

00  do.... 
>tal  

>0  do.... 
)0  do.... 
7                    ...  do 

1 

34 

23 

1 

Office  boys  and  drafting-room  apprentices. 


OPEN  AND  CLOSED  SHOP  CONTROVERSY  IN  LOS  ANGELES.    5951 
Data  from  pay  roll  for  v:eek  ending  September  6,  1914 — Continued. 


Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour 

Anil. 
clue. 

Tota 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour 

Ami. 
due. 

Elevator  erecting  and  repairs:  * 
Erector,  married 

•57.' 

36 

54 
54 

54 

SO.  35 

.  25" 
.45 
.40 
.25 
.10 
.25 
.40 

JQJ 

moo 

.  30 

$18.90 
tt.55 
9.00 
B.9Q 
21.  oO 
IS.  50 
27.00 
15.  10 
2  UK) 
13.50 

10.70 
18.00 
23.60 
15.75 
16.05 
17.50 
15.00 
1.45 

30.00 
W.  U 

22.80 

29.75 

it>.  or, 

22.80 
24.70 

ll.t.-, 

11     I.', 

10.  1.1 
tS.30 

(0.06 

10.  15 
10.  10 

23.60 
20.20  i 
21.30 
IU.70  i 
22.80 
1.1.00  , 

is'  75 
10.00 

IX.  XO 

20.80 
19.  70 
8.50 
12.85 
ES.9Q 
15.  7--, 
17.0.-, 
15.  (X) 
17.35 
24.35 
11.30 
22.  1.1 
5.10 
21.25 
19.75 
12.35 
19.75 
10.1.1 
17.  35 
<Is 
vs.     I  0 

:  Structural-steel  erecting—  Con. 
Steelworker,  married  
Do 

60: 
52 
,12 
54 

H 

m 

60 
M 

45 

54 

72 
40 
33 
27" 

55 
85 
70 
70 

$0.3&§ 

.3:; 

!25 

336.90 
20.  (M) 
15.00 

318.50 
.25 
.30 
.27i 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.22.$ 

.27; 

.421 
.40 
.25 
.2.1 
25 

£23.60 
17.35 
IX.  «0 
13.50 

36.90 

a>.  oo 

15.00 

18.  .10 
15.25 
13.50 
15.00 
13.50 
18,00 
10.00 
7.55 
7.40 

36.10 
22.00 
21.25 
17.50 
17  50 

Helper  single 

Do  
Erector  married 

Do... 

Do          .     . 

Inspector,  married  

Stables:  * 
Driver  (27  years),  with  his 
team  and  wagon,  married. 
Chauffeur,  single  
Chauffeur  married 

Helper,  married 

Erector  (9  years),  married.  . 
Helper,  single  
Erector  married 

Helper,  single  

Yards:  4 
Foreman  (6  years),  single.  . 
Helper  married  . 

Struct!  i                        ing:1 

cle 

vorker,  nrirried  

Do 

Do  

Steelworker,  single  

Helper,  single  
He;                     '.married... 
Helper  (5  years),  married... 
Helper  married 

Do  

Steelworker,  married  

Steelworker  single 

j)o  

Structural     steel    at    outside 
points,  wages  and  board  in- 
cluded (board,  lodging,  and 
expenses  in  add  it  ion  to  wages 
hero  shown):* 
:•  man  (3  years),  married  . 
Steelworker,  single  

Pipe  shop,  field  work:  5 
Foreman,  married  

-  Helper  married 

Do  

Do 

Do  

70 

70 
85 
60 

70 
70 
25 

M 

18 
54 

B 

18" 

18 
54 
14 
54 
54 
23 
54 

12 
14 

54 
54 
54 

91 

54 

18 

57 
56 
44 
56 
43 

54 
41 

54 
54 

.14 

lys  an< 

.25 

.25 
.25 

.2.1 

.  2.1 

.25 

»  35.00 
.30 
.25 

.  1.1" 
.21 
.321 

!30 

.  35 

.40 
.19* 

.36J 
.321 

.44$ 
.271 

.45 

.271 

1371 

36.00 
.25 
.271 

i 

1  holid 

21.  2.1 
17.50 
21.00 
21.25 
17.50 
21.25 
1.1.00 
17.50 
17.50 
17.50 
6.25 

35.00 
5.40 
13.50 

1.90 
4.95 
24.30 
4.50 
17.55 
2.70 
13.50 
16.20 
8.05 
17.55 

4.80 
2.70 

19.5ft 
17.55 
19.50 

20.45 
3.60 

24.00 
4.95 

25.65 
15.40 
16.50 
18.20 
16.10 

36.00 
10.25 
14.  85 
22.  95 
14.85 

ays. 

Helper  single 

. 
Steelworker,  married  



Helper  married 

•  •'!  worker  single 

Helper  singje 

I  lei  per,  married  . 

Do 

Mo 

76 

76 

76 
52 

15 
,56J 

a? 

52 

52 

54 

52 

29 
57 
18 
831 

.14? 
45 
54? 
29 
52 

er  for 

.17; 

.17 

.30 

.17" 
.20 

.  37.' 

laj 

.33J 

-Mi 

.3*8 

'•£* 
!33J 

!33J 
•>unda 

Helper  single 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pipe  shop:  ' 
Foreman  (27vears),  married 
cars),  single  
Helper  (4  \e:nv>,  mairied... 
I'ijx?  maker  (.4  years),  mar- 
ried . 

Carpenter,  married 

!>>  

•  orker,  single  

Do 

Helper  single 

Struct  in                      ing:  » 
Foreman.)  t  ve.irs),  married. 
Steelworker".  married  
Steelworker  (7  years),  mar- 
ried 

Ti[>e  maker,  married     . 

Hel|*er   Dingle 

ingle  .  . 

S  fid.  IT  single 

Steelworker,  single 

Dip  kettle  (6  years),  married 
•  h  sl'eur  (C,  years),.  single 
Punch  shear  (3  years),  single 
Pipe  maker  (5  years),  mar- 
ried . 

Tied  

'iv,  orker,  single. 

i  ker,  married  

:::le  
Do 

Sticker  (5  years),  single  
Pipe  maker  (27  years),  mar- 
ried 



!  \vorker,  married... 

Do 

:  ylene  burner,  married. 
Finisher  (9  years),  married. 
Helper     and     watchman, 
married   

Do  

Steelworker,  single  .  .  . 

Steelworker,  married.  .  . 

Do 

Do 

Foreman    pipe    layer    (5 
years  )  married 

Do  

Steelworker,  single  .  .  . 

Helper  married 

Mo 

toiler  shop,  outside  men:  i 
Foreman,  married.  .  . 

Steelworker,  married.  .  . 

Do.     .. 

Steelworker,  single  
Steelworker,  married  
Do  

Riveter,  married  .  .. 

Riveter,  single 

Do 

Steelworker,  single  
Do.  . 

Boiler  shop:  ' 
Foreman  (4  years),  married. 

Do  

Do  

Do.. 

Boilermaker,  married  

Do  

i  Overtime  at  time  and  a  half. 
*  Overtime  at  time  and  a  quart 
8  Per  week. 

et  time, 
vertime,  time  and  a  half  for  Sund 

5952       REPORT    OF    COMMISSION    ON    INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS. 

Data  from  pay  roll  for  iccck  ending  N'  i>t<nil>cr  6,   /.9/.J — Continued. 


Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amt. 
due. 

Total 
time. 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Amt. 
due.' 

Boiler  shop—  Continued. 
Boilermaker  (7  years),  mar- 
ried 

64 

54 
64§ 
58 
54 
57 
63 

54 
69 

34 
54 

S? 

57 

50 
57 
63 
54 
57 
54 
54 
57 
54 
69 
54 
54 
36 
733 

54 
54 
45 
54 
54 
45 
27 
54 

54 

54 
54 

57§ 
4o 
45 
54 
57 
45 
54 
54 
574 

5-1 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 

$0.45 
.45 

:% 

.30 
.25 
.424 

.35 
.374 

.42} 
.22* 
.45 
.224 
.25 

.45 
.274 
.25 
.25 
.324 
.274 
.271 
.274 
-27| 
.25 
.30 
.30 
.27?. 
.45" 

moo 

.40 
.40 
.  371 
.444 
.424 
.40 
.444 

.30 

!37i 

.27.', 
.221 
.22' 
.25" 
.274 
.222 
.27J 
.32£ 
.35 

235.00 
.37.} 
.25 
.25 
.40 
220.00 
218.00 

$24.30 

24.30 
14.50 
14.50 
16.20 
14.25 
26.75 

18.90 
25.85 

14.45 
12.15 
30.05 
12.15 
14.25 

22.50 
15.65 
15.75 
13:50 
18.50 
14.85 
14.85 
15.65 
14.85 
17.25 
16.20 
16.20 
9.90 
33.20 

36.00 
21.60 
18.00 
20.25 
24.  05 
19.10 
10.80 
24.05 

16.20 

20.  2") 
20.25 

15.  80 
10.10 
10.  10 
13.50 
15.65 
10.10 
14.85 
17.55 
20.10 

35.00 
20.25 
13.50 
13.50 
21.60 
20.00 
18.00 

Machine  shop—  Continued. 
Helper,  single  .... 

50 
54 
54 
54 
54 

S1 

54 
54 
641 

$ 

54 
554 
70 
5J 
57 

s? 

54 
17 
54 
45 
54 
60 

54 
54 
53 
55 
36 

54 
54 
54 

60 
633 

84 
84 

54 
45 
54 
54 
54 
45 
493 
36 
45 
54 
36 
54 
54 
45 
18 

54 
54 
36 
36 

10.  27J 
.40 
.424 
.35 
.40 
.274 
.224 
.37} 
.274 
.45 
.424 
.30 
.42| 
.271 
.32* 
.30" 
.40 
.30 
.40 
.42.1 
.42.', 

.324 

.12 
.37 
.30" 

.30 

ill! 
.40 

232.50 
.30 
.25 

215.00 
218.00 

217.30 
218.50 

236.00 
.35 
.30 
.324 
.35 
.274 
.274 
.35 
.30 
.25 
.224 
.274 
.27.} 
.271 
.25 

.424 
.30 
.30 
.30 

$13.  75 
21.60 
22.95 
18.90 
21.60 
15.90 
12.  15 
20.25 
14.85 
24.65 
23.60 
16.20 
22.95 
15.25 
22.75 
16.20 
22.80 
16.95 
21.60 
22.  95 
7.20 
17.  .5.5 
19.10 
20.25 
18.00 

16.20 
22.95 
22.  .50 
15.10 
14.40 

32.50 
16.20 
13.50 

16.63 
19.10 

17.30 
18.50 

36.00 
15.75 
16.20 
17.55 
18.90 
12.35 
13.60 
12.60 
13.  50 
13.  50 
8.10 
14.85 
14.85 
12.35 
4.50 

22.95 
16.20 
10.80 
10.80 

Machinist  (9  years),  married 
Machinist,  married. 

Layer  out  (7  years),  mar- 
ried                         

Do 

Do 

Do 

Helper  (7  years),3  married  .  . 
Helper  single 

Punch  shear,  married  
Helper  single      

Machinist  married 

Boilermaker,  married  

Helper,  married 

Uandy  man  (3  years),  sin- 
gle 

Machinist  (8  years),  married 
Machinist  (4  years),  married 
Helper,  married  

Acetylene  burner,  single... 
Boilermaker  (5  years),  mar- 
ried    :  

Machinist,  married 

Helper  (7  years),3  married.  . 
Helper  married 

Crane  boy  single 

Layer  out,  married  

Helper,  single 

Ilivet  heater  single 

Electrician  3  married 

Boilermaker  (7  years),  mar- 
ried   

Machinist,  married.  .  - 

Do 

Helper  single 

Do 

Do 

Helper,  married  
Riveter  married 

Machinist,  single  

Machinist  married 

Helper,  single  
Helper  married 

Helper  (7  years),  single  
Blacksmith  shop:  * 
Helper,  married  

Helper,  single  

Helper'  married 

Blacksmith,  married  
Do  

Helper,  single  

Helper'  married            ... 

Helper,  married 

Helper  (3  years),  single  
Helper,  single  '.  
Boilermaker,  married  
Foundry  molders:  l 
Foreman  (9  years),  married. 
Holder  (7  years),  married.. 
Molder  married 

Blacksmith,  married  

Pattern  shop: 
Foreman  (5  years),  married  . 
•  Helper,  married  

Apprentice  single 

Miscellaneous: 
Storekeeper  (9  years),1  mar- 
ried   

Molder  (7  years),  single  
Molder  married 

Engineer  3  single 

Do  

Watchman  (3  vears),1  sin- 
gle    

Do      

Do 

Watchman  (8  years),1  mar- 
ried   

Coremakers: 
Coremakers  married  . 

Structural     steel     fabricat  ing 
shop:  3 
Foreman  (5  years),  married. 
Marker  single 

Coremaker  (4  years),  mar- 
ried   

Coremaker,  married 

Helpers:1 
Laborer  (7  years),  single.  .  . 
Laborer  single 

Marker  (4  years),  married... 
Marker  (6  years),  married... 
Marker  (3  years),  single  
Fitter  (3  years),  married  .  .  . 
Fitters  (6  years),  single  
Marker  (4  years),  married.  . 
Fitter  married 

Do  

Laborer  married 

Do  

Laborer  single 

Laborer  (5  years),  married. 
Cupola  tender  (8  years),  single. 
Carpenter  (7  years),1  married.  .  . 
Machine  shop  : 
Foreman  (4  years),  married. 
Machinist  (3  years),  married 
Helper,  married 

Helper,  married  
Helper  single 

Fitter,  single  

Do 

Fitter  (4  years),  single  
Helper,  mairied.  .  . 

Gang  boss  (8  years),  mar- 
ried   

T)o  

Machinist,  married  
Garage  (3  years),  single  
Garage,  married  

Fitter  (4  years),  single  
Fitter,  single  
Fitter  married 

1  Time  net.                                      3  Overtime  at  time  and  a  quarter, 
a  Per  week.                                     <  Overtime  at  time  and  a  half. 
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BAKER  IKON    WORKS  -  SHOP  ORDER. 

Order  No.  7,800.     October,  1910.     787. 

Order  received  from  contractor  November  2(5,  1909.     Salesman,  FL  B. 

Date:  December  4,  1909.     AS. 

Charge  to  Bilicke-Rowan  Fireproof  Building  Co. 

Mail  address:  Parkinson  &  Bergstrom,  architects. 

Ship  to  Spring  Street  Annex  of  Alexandria  Hotel. 

Furnish  and  erect  all  structural  steel  and  cast-iron  bases  for  Spring  Street 
addition  to  Alexandria  Hotel  Annex,  as  per  plans  and  specifications  of  Park- 
inson &  Bergstrom,  architects. 

We  to  have  steel  ready  to  commence  erection  on  or  before  July  1,  1910. 

Architects  to  furnish  drawings  so  they  will  reach  the  mill  not  later  than 
February  15,  1910. 

Our  work  to  be  completed  by  November  1,  1910. 

Commenced  erecting  July  G,  1910;  finished  erecting  onober  31,  1910. 


List  of  injuries  on  Al<  .nunlria  Antie.i'  j<>h  at  Fifth  au<l 


Aujr.      (5    A.  J.  I'inkcsy $00'.).  To 

S4-1U.    :;    &L  Buakowiti 4n.<;."> 

Anc.   T-*    Thos.    Writfht «'•.  .'.O 

Anir.   Ul»     Neil   Lawson 4~>.  (»o 

Sept.     1     Louis   JofYrios 4,  72."i.  (»() 

2.00 
1.  50 


Sept.     1.   W.  H.  StnufTi-rn 

JS.pl.    (j.  E.  11.  U ay lord 


S.-pt.  27.  Lou  Lowmfin 
Oct.  4.  r.  T.  (Jaulko 
Oct.  15.  r.  A.  Milam_. 

Oct.      6.   IX   Lolia 

Oct.    li».   W.  Galloway. 


Streets. 


$1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
1.  50 
2.00 


5.  S 1 0.  S5 


[Foreman,  Louis  Pieuing.] 

Stories,  13.    Name  of  building,  Alexandria  Hotel  Annex,  Spring  Street  near  Fifth. 

Class  A.    Name  of  customer,  Bilicke-Rowan  Fireproof  Building.    Order  No.  7800. 

Type,  short  span.    Name  of  architect.  Parkinson  &  Bergstrom.    Folio  787.    October,  1910. 

Cubic  feet,  2 ,27-2,200.    Size  of  building,  96  feet  by  159  feet. 

Cost  per  cubic  foot,  s.02  cents.    Con  tract  price  per  ton,  169.50  on  2, 664  £»{Jg. 

Weigh,  t  per  cubic  foot,  2.36  pounds.    Estimated  weight ,  2,r><>5  tons.    Actual  weight,  2,677  tons. 

Total  price,  $1S5,214.23;  per  ton,  $(>9.20.  Cost,  $182,462.07;  per  ton,  $6.S.lt>.    Profit,  $-',752.16;  per  ton,  $1.04. 

Material: 

Steel  cut  and  fabricated  at  mill.  5,329,906,  at  $60.50 $161,209.86  \  $60.501  .  .„  * 

Small  steel  furnished,  24,312. 411. 38  / /  Ib0<  37 

Erecting  labor: 

CbrOKC  and  handling 3, 432. 11 

Switching  S.  P.  derrick .r>33.  00 

Foreman  and  clerk 1, 191. 54 

Erectors 7,431.36 

Hiveters,  number  rivets,  46.000;  rivets  per  ton,  Is;  cost  each,  4.4  5.57 

cents 2, 040. 24 

Field  painting None. 

"Watchman •  2»i7.  M 

ll.s%.0s 

Erecting  expense: 

< !  eneral  expense 1 , 14fi.  9 1 

Planking 1, 015. 48 

Bolts,  washers,  etc 372. 84 

Electrical  material 234.25                                         7. 16 

Pipe  and  fittings 175. 99 

Small  tools  bought. 342. 31 

Rope— wire  and  manila 690. 76 

Coal  and  coke 83.87 

Tools  made  and  repaired 619. 07                            1. 59 

Electric  power  ( Edison  Co.) 235. 57 

Water Free. 

Hose  and  air  gun  parts 400. 55 

Miscellaneous 581. 24 

5. 898. 87 

Credit  returned 1 , 647. 12 

4,251.75 

Depreciation  expense: 

Compressor 240. 00 

Hoist,  3  Flory  for 3,621.00 

Derrick ,  3  for 4, 982. 00 

Tank ,  all 1, 377 . 00 

Employers' liability—  .63 

10  per  cent  on 10,222.00       1,022.00 

6.3  per  cent  on 10, 663. 00  671. 00 

182,462.07  68.16 

S.  P.  originally  charged  for  use  of  wrecking  derrick,  etc.,  $1,970.11,  but  later  rendered  credit  to  equal  20 
cents  per  ton.    Latter  item  only  is  considered  herein. 
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FRANCIS  EXHIBIT. 

of  Lox  .  I  }<//<'/<'.>•  rilif  xrltonfx. 
(illATUVVTKS. 


High. 

Elementary. 

High. 

Klonumlary. 

1914                                    

1  ,  2:.7 

3,  702  i 

1912.  .  . 

763 

1913 

1,088 

3.611  j 

11)1  1  

145 

2Vl 

S4.64  per  cent  of  eighth-grade  registered  pupils  gnuluated  June  30,  1914. 

ENROLLMENT. 


High. 

Elemen- 
tary. 

Interme- 
diate, 
seventh, 
eighth. 

Interme- 
diate, 
ninth. 

High 
school, 
evening. 

Elemen- 
tary, 
evening. 

Total. 

191  1    . 

16.  216 

70,983 

6,053 

1,439 

6,  573 

r>  ^r:; 

S7   !'.» 

1913 

1M  724 

66,  158 

4,907 

1,011 

5  120 

.":  T13 

79  8.S2 

191° 

9  752 

59  123 

2  861 

473 

2  100 

4   1X2 

W  S75V 

1911 

7  800 

49  123 

1  775 

1  639 

1  775 

57  •)  ;s 

NUMBER  REGISTERED  IN  THE  INTERMEDIATE  COURSES,  1912-13. 

General Y>,  9."H 

Commercial ('<*) 

Vocational 166 

COMPARISON  OF  ENROLLMENT. 


I 

i'i 

| 

•d 

5 

| 

£ 

_• 

1 

£1 

g 

N 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

53 

1 

S 

1 

S 

1 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.  cf. 

P.  c'. 

P.ct. 

P.c*. 

P.rf. 

1897-1911  

10.  15 

17.45 

11.85 

12.0 

10.9 

10.  3 

8.45 

6.75 

4.75 

3.  93 

1.8 

0.97 

0.7 

1911-12  

9.4 

I   .  1 

10.4 

10.3 

9.9 

8.9 

8.6 

7.3 

6.9 

5.8 

2.  S 

1.5 

1.1 

1912-13 

9  9 

16  2 

10  3 

10  3 

10  1 

S  « 

8.  2 

7  17 

7  8 

4  8 

o  9 

1  9 

1  5 

1913-14    

9.8 

15.  9 

10.0 

10.4 

9  9 

8  9 

s  () 

7  7 

7  7 

4  9 

3  0 

2  1 

1  5 

RATE  OF  PER  CENT  AT  WHICH  PUPILS  LEAVE  SCHOOL. 


First  to 
seventh 
grade. 

Seventh  to 
twelfth 
grade. 

First  to 
twelfth 
grade. 

189*5-1903  

15.5 

35  9 

24  8 

1904-1911  

12  5 

.'if)  3 

•'•>   i 

1911-12  

1°  i 

29  2 

20  0 

191^-n 

11  9- 

24  8 

17  7 
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BUTLEE  EXHIBIT. 

Local  -unions,  -initiations  and  dues. 


Name. 

Initia- 
tion 
fee. 

Dues. 

Name. 

Initia- 
tion 
fee. 

Dues. 

{SI)     (•)', 

Hatters  No  2'* 

Tin  Workers  

15.00 

IK    V    \\~    \~n    fil 

$">  00 

$1  50 

1   IK) 

I  B  E   W  No  370 

5.00 

1.50 

Ice-  Wagon  Drivers  No  251 

5.25 

.75 

Workers 

5U.25 

2.00 

Lathers  No.  42  

5.00 

1.00 

B'lkers  No  '57 

10  I*) 

I  75 

Lathers  No  330 

5.00 

1.00 

Barl'ers  No  295 

5.00 

1.00 

1  l.'i.OO 

Moving-  Picture  Operators  

25.00 

1.00 

Beer  Drivers  No  '>->7 

10.00 

1.00 

\TichirnMs  No.  311  

3.00 

1.25 

Ilott  ler  ' 

10  (Mi 

1  00 

Mailers  No  9 

10.00 

1.00 

Molders  No.  374  

5.00 

*.40 

Bookbinders         

10.00 

.75 

sns  No.  47  

50.00 

.50 

Ijfass  Worker-. 

5.00 

1.50 

>  'tit  t*  -rs  and  Setters  

30.00 

.50 

Brickl-ivers  No  2 

22.50 

i  :."> 

5  00 

MI 

Vfillmen 

5.00 

1.00 

Pain!  ers  No.  2»',7  

10.00 

1.00 

Hutchers  N'o  250 

2.00 

1  00 

Painters  No  3.">0 

10.00 

1.00 

I;  ill  Posters  and  BilU-rs  No  32 

•  Makers  

5.00 

J.50 

Boiler  "•' 

5  00 

1  25 

Photo-  Engravers 

25  00 

1.85 

Blacksmiths  \"o  ''12 

3  00 

1  00 

Plast  erers  No  2      

27.00 

1.00 

i  )    ]  ^S 

10  00 

1  00 

•  is  No  7S 

iaoo 

2  00 

• 

10.00 

1.00 

Press  Feeders  

10.00 

1.00 

<TS  No  2:>lfi 

10  00 

"-      t',!l 

Pressmen  No  7K. 

10  00 

I  50 

C-irpciiifrs  No   lilt                 .   .    .  . 

10.00 

1.00 

Roofers  No.  21         

5.00 

1.00 

, 

3  oo 

i    30 

sj"ii  \\                   -  ;i 

•;n  (,:) 

I  00 

Cooks  No  27        .                 

2.00 

1.00 

2  

5.00 

1.00 

5.50 

75 

niplovees 

(  Ynicnt  Workers  

1.00 

vpersNo.  58  

16.66 

(S) 

2.  00 

1    no 

N'o  ti 

. 

7  IK) 

T'lilors  \  1  1   si 

2  00 

1  00 

KTvincers  No  391          ... 

25.00 

1.50 

<  Indies)  No  52 

3.00 

.60 

Kieva'  <  '                     c  <rs 

Teamsters  No  208 

2.00 

1  00 

Fin1  men  No.  220  

2.50 

.75 

Ti'e  Layers 

Floor  Layers  No.  1612  

1.00 

\[akers  

r.nnnent  Workers  \o.  12.5  

3.00 

.55 

n    17! 

10.00 

(4V 

(iranite  Cut  t  ITS 

:<  (xi 

1    11    (HI 

17 

r>  00 

1  00 

oers  No.  124  

B.M 

1.50 

Wnltrossrs  Vo  9K 

2.00 

.7r» 

r  -riers  No.  300 

1.00 

en 

10  00 

1.00 

II  S  Iron  Workers  No  51 

10  00 

1  60 

•  IVr  \v<M»k. 


*  1  per  cent. 


2  JKT  cont. 


LETTS   EXHIBIT. 


A  KT 1 1 T '  i :  i  BROADWAY  AT  FOURTH, 

r,os  .(nui-lrx,  f. '///..  October  7,  191.}. 

T.KW1S    K.     T.KOWN, 

••rftirii,  Commission  o-n  Imfuxtriiil  Ifriatioru, 

Clncuyn,  III. 

\i:  Sin:  Your  favor  of  Oetolx>r  L*  :nl«In's^Ml  to  Mr.  Letts  relative  to  his 
testimony  bi-foiv  tlio  Unit^l  states  (Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  .duly 
received.  Mr.  Letts  at  the  present  writing  is  in  Xovv  York. 

With  regard  to  the  salaries  n -reived  by  persons  employed  in  the  store,  you 
will  find  a  chart  giving  the  scale  of  \vages  in  detail  in  the  written  testimony 
that.  Mr.  Letts  left  with  the  commission.  The  information  regarding  salaries 
was  in  answer  to  your  lirst  question,  "Wages  and  hours  of  labor  at  the  Broad- 
way Department.  Store,  by  departments  and  occupations." 

With  regard  to  your  question  as  to  the  number  of  persons  that  live  with  their 
parents,  I  presume  you  refer  to  female  employees.  All  female  employees  who 
do  not  live  at  home  are  paid  not  less  then  $10  per  week.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  282  such  employees  who  are  either  living  with  their  parents  or  other 
relatives. 

Of  course,  there  are  naturally  a  number  getting  more  than  $10  a   week  who 
are  also  living  at  home,  but  to  get  accurate  information  as  to  details  would 
necessitate  a  personal  canvass  of  all  employees. 
Trusting  this  is  the  information  you  desire,  I  am, 
Y«»urs,  very  truly, 

W.  II.  15.  KILNER,  8ccrctaru. 


5956        KEPOBT    OF    COMMISSION     ON     INDTSTKIAL    ILLATIONS, 
Itntn  xuiwHcd  by  Mr.  Aiiltur  Y.o'/*,  of  Lo*  .\ny<-l<-x. 


No. 

Male  or  It-male. 

Age. 

Woekly 

\vage." 

Average 
weekly 
commis- 
sion. 

Living  with  parents  or 
relative. 

Married, 

101 

ftfale 

(?) 

102 

do 

51 

$17  00 

$4  78 

Yes 

103 

do 

29 

18.00 

5.35 

Yea 

104 

do 

27 

15  00 

4  60 

Yes 

108 

do 

2S 

15.00 

3.16 

Yes. 

109 

do 

11 

15  00 

3.82 

Ye-< 

111 

do 

44 

18  00 

4  21 

Yea 

201 

do 

(?) 

Yes. 

202 

35 

10  00 

22 

iioard 

203 

Male 

54 

12.00 

.35 

Yes, 

204 

Female 

19 

9.00 

62 

Parent 

No 

205 

Male 

21 

10  00 

41 

do 

No 

208 

do 

28 

15.00 

.78 

Ye--. 

210 

18 

8  00 

58 

1'arent 

No 

211 

do 

26 

11.00 

.47 

....do  

No. 

212 

do 

38 

12  00 

60 

do 

Yes 

214 

do 

21 

8  00 

39 

do 

No 

217 

do 

12.00 

84 

>  69 

•>is 

do 

27 

10  00 

33 

Parent 

No. 

220 

....do. 

12.00 

.20 

Relative  

No. 

223 

Male 

56 

12.00 

.47 

V, 

°24 

Female                             '    • 

27 

9  00 

Relative 

No 

225 

.    do. 

48 

12.00 

59 

Yes. 

226 

Male 

16  00 

72 

No 

230 

...do          

20 

11.00 

.64 

Parent  

No. 

301 

do 

31 

(?). 

Yes. 

303 

Female 

30 

12  00 

1  04 

Parent 

No 

304 

..do  

18 

9.00 

28 

do  .   '  

No. 

305 

do 

21 

9  00 

65 

do 

No. 

1    30C 

....do  

30 

12.00 

1  79 

Relative  

No. 

307 

do 

21 

8  00 

1  60 

do               .          

No. 

308 

do 

32 

12  00 

1  72 

Board                                     ' 

No 

309 

do    . 

21 

10.00 

.87 

Yes. 

310 

do 

10  00 

1  12 

Board 

No 

311 

do 

2S 

10  00 

1  28 

do 

No 

312 

do 

26 

12  00 

61 

Parent 

No. 

313 

do 

19 

9  00 

87 

do 

No 

315 

..do. 

8.00 

75 

do 

No. 

316 

do 

20 

9  00 

1  38 

do 

No 

317 

..'..do.... 

20 

8.00 

.68 

do         

No. 

318 

...do 

19 

8  00 

1  72 

do 

No. 

319 

do 

30 

12  00 

1  14 

Yes 

320 

do  

12.00 

1  49 

Yes. 

322 

Male  

18 

9  00 

Parent 

No. 

323 

do 

24 

12  00 

93 

Boird 

No 

401 

Female... 

28 

(?) 

Parent 

No. 

403 

do  ... 

21 

10  00 

07 

No 

404 

do 

25 

9  00 

10 

Yea 

405 

....do  

21 

9  00 

04 

Parent  .                .... 

No. 

406 

do 

21 

q  oo 

21 

Relative 

No 

407 

do 

23 

9  00 

28 

Parent 

No 

408 

.  .do     .   .. 

17 

8  00 

28 

do 

No. 

409 

...do  «... 

39 

17.30 

.  ...do  

No. 

411 

...do... 

24 

15.00 

do 

No. 

412 

do. 

18 

8  00 

32 

do 

No 

414 

do 

24 

9  00 

94 

do 

No 

416 

do  

21 

9  00 

28 

do 

No. 

418 

Male 

20 

9  00 

do 

No 

502 

Female  ... 

39 

9.00 

1  83 

Relative 

No. 

.r)03 

Male  .  . 

28 

13  00 

8  78 

Yes. 

504 

Female 

23 

10  00 

4  71 

Relative 

No 

CiOl 

Male... 

37 

(?) 

Yes. 

602 

...    do  

19 

9  00 

Parent 

No 

003 

Female 

22 

I9  00 

1  46 

Yes 

604 

...do... 

12.00 

1  70 

Parent 

No. 

Ml.', 

....  do. 

23 

10  00 

62 

do 

No. 

606 

do  

24 

12.00 

1  02 

Yes. 

607 

do  

28 

16  50 

No. 

608 

..do.... 

20 

9  00 

49 

Parent 

No. 

(U)9 

do 

31 

12  00 

82 

Board 

No. 

701 

Male.... 

35 

(?) 

Yes. 

702 

..do.... 

14  00 

1  81 

Parent 

No. 

'    703 

do  

25 

13.00 

1.12 

Yes. 

704 

Female  

23 

9  00 

98 

Parent 

No. 

705 

Male  .  . 

22 

12  00 

1  96 

Board 

No. 

706 

Female... 

33 

10  00 

1  21 

do 

No. 

708 

Male 

44 

16  50 

3  03 

Relative 

No 

709 

...do.... 

27 

15.00 

2  51 

Ye?. 

710 

i  do.... 

26 

12.00 

1.89 

Board... 

1  No. 
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Data  supitlial  l>\j  J/V.  Arthur  Lett*,  of  Los  A injch'S— Continued. 


No. 

Male  or  female. 

Age. 

Wcekly 
wage. 

Average 
weekly 
commis- 
sion. 

Living  with  parents  or 
relative. 

Married. 

712 

Male 

31 

$15  00 

$1  74 

Yes 

713 

.do....               

42 

13.00 

1  36 

Board  . 

Yes 

714 

do 

31 

23.10 

Relative 

No 

715 

do 

24 

15  00 

(;S 

Parent 

No 

716 

do    

32 

15.00 

1  47 

Yes 

717 

do 

25 

15.00 

1  11 

Yes 

721 

.do.... 

40 

15.00 

2  35 

Yes. 

723 

do     . 

27 

15.00 

1  80 

Yes 

724 

do 

22 

10  00 

81 

Relative 

No 

729 

do      .                 

26 

13.00 

1  22 

Yes. 

801 

do 

32 

(') 

Yes  " 

802 

do 

31 

15  00 

•)  ^4 

Hoard 

Ye* 

808 

do                  

U 

17.30 

1  % 

Yes. 

MM 

do 

18.00 

2  33 

y« 

806 

do 

30 

15  00 

1  62 

Yes 

806 

Female 

20 

9.00 

47 

Parent  

No. 

S07 

Male 

22 

15.00 

1  01 

Hoard..                               .    ... 

No 

12  00 

1  71 

do 

\0 

800 

Male 

L"» 

18.00 

1  til 

Yes 

•MO 

Female 

;r> 

15.00 

4  52 

Yes 

811 

Male 

"i 

17.50 

1  05 

Yes 

813 

do 

15.00 

2  10 

Yes 

814 

do 

27 

15.00 

1  41 

Yo< 

815 

do 

20 

12.00 

1.09 

Parent  

No. 

816 

do 

15.00 

1  27 

Yes 

817 

do 

•>s 

18  00 

3  80 

Relative 

No 

818 

do 

M 

15.00 

2  01 

Yes 

819 

Female 

33 

12.00 

84 

Hoard 

\"o 

821 

M-ile 

'M 

16  50 

1  58 

Yes 

822 

do 

15.00 

1  34 

Yes 

823 

do 

22 

13  00 

1  76 

Yes 

806 

Female 

12.00 

.42 

Y«.< 

898 

Male 

21 

15.00 

0   Is 

Relative  .   . 

No 

827 

..do.... 

.SI 

16.00 

1.08 

Yt-s 

828 

do 

18 

8jrfX) 

Pan-in  

No 

830 

do 

65 

15  00 

1    ~>7 

Hoard 

No 

838 

do 

28 

15.00 

1  til 

do  

No 

901 

do 

M 

(?) 

Yes 

902 

.do.... 

34 

27.50 

3.  72 

Yes 

903 

do 

37 

15.00 

4  21 

Yes 

904 

do 

34 

15.00 

2  74 

Yes 

'.'Of, 

.do..  . 

24 

20.00 

Board... 

No. 

914 

do 

83 

22.50 

.do  

No 

1001 

do 

(?) 

Yes 

1002 

19 

800 

80* 

Parent 

No 

1003 

do 

21 

12.00 

1  21 

Board... 

No 

1004 

do 

33 

12  00 

2  15 

do  

No 

1005 

do 

10  00 

1  08 

do 

No 

1008 

Male 

46 

15.00 

1  64 

Yes 

1009 

do 

18  00 

48 

Board  

101  1 

22 

10  00 

1  38 

Yes 

1012 

Mate 

80 

10.50 

3  76 

Yes 

1014 

do 

5:5 

18.00 

70 

1015 

Female 

88 

12.00 

Yes 

1016 

do 

27 

10  00 

1   'M 

1017 

do  . 

25 

12.00 

2  27 

.Parent  

No 

1050 

do 

12  00 

Yes 

1052 

Male  

21.00 

Yes 

1053 

do 

83 

15.  00 

Yes 

1055 

do 

27 

20  00 

Yes 

1101 

.  do  .    .. 

36 

m 

Yes 

1102 

Female 

32 

14.00 

81 

Relative     

No 

1103 

do 

43 

11  00 

21 

Yes 

1104 

do 

45 

15.00 

59 

Parent     

Yes. 

1105 

do 

22 

10  00 

70 

do       .... 

Yes 

1106 

..do  

28 

10.00 

.26 

....do  

No*. 

1107 

Male 

20.00 

Yes 

1108 

Female 

28 

10  00 

20 

Relative 

No 

1110 

do 

29 

10  00 

75 

Yes 

nil 

Male 

37 

12  00 

82 

Yes. 

1112 

do  

15 

6.00 

Parent  

No. 

1113 

.  do  .     .  . 

19 

10.00 

61 

do         

No. 

1114 

Female 

47 

12  00 

41 

Yes. 

1115 

do 

40 

12  00 

48 

Yes 

1116 

do 

30 

8.00 

42 

Parent                            

No. 

1117 

do 

31 

14  50 

58 

Relative 

No. 

1119 

Male  

16 

6.00 

Parent         

No. 

1121 

do 

16 

6  00 

do 

No. 

1122 

Female 

21 

9  QO 

72 

do 

No. 

1123 

Male... 

16 

6.00 

...do... 

No. 
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No. 

Male  or  foniiilf. 

ASe. 

Wewklv 

wag* 

Average 

\ve»kly 
Commis- 
sion. 

Living  with  parent  >  <n 
relative. 

i 

Married. 

1124 

Female                           

$10.  (X) 

Board... 

No. 

1125 

Male 

21 

10.  00 

.22 

do  

No 

1126 

19 

S.  (  !'.  ) 

to 

Parent 

No 

1127 

do 

31 

12.  <X) 

1129 

do 

33 

10.  in) 

lioiird 

1134 

Male 

10.00 

I'aiviit  

No. 

1137 

do 

13.00 

.. 

No 

1139 

Female 

30 

in  oo 

H2 

'Board 

No 

1202 

do 

:>() 

15.  00 

:;.  12 



No. 

1203 

do 

29 

I.'.   Oil 

2.(>9 

do 

No 

1205  ' 

do 

26 

12.  00 

4.01 

Relative  

No 

12Q6 

do 

37 

15.00 

•2   is 

YPS 

1207 

do  

.32 

15.  00 

Parent  

\'o. 

1208 

do 

29 

15.00 

2  IS 

Yes. 

1209 

do     

28 

25.00 

Board  

\0. 

1211 

do           .             ... 

41 

12.00 

1  02 

..  do  ... 

No. 

1212 

do 

36 

15  00 

4  76 

do 

No 

1213 

do       ... 

15.00 

5.16 

Yet>. 

1214 

do 

Ifi 

15.  00 

5  86 

Yes. 

1215 

Male 

20 

10  (X) 

Parent 

No 

1216 

Female     .  .  . 

:;.') 

12.00 

3  s() 

Relai  ive 

12  ">o 

Male 

•>;{ 

It)  00 

Parent 

N'o 

12o  1 

Female  ...      .                .  . 

52 

12.00 

do  .-- 

X.) 

1252 

do 

50 

11.00 

Yes 

1253 

.do  

11.00 



No. 

1255 

do 

15.00 

N'o 

1256 

do 

32 

11  00 

Board 

No 

1257 

do     

27 

15.00 

Yes 

1260 

do 

51 

12  00 

Yes 

1262 

do  

4.~> 

11.00 

Vis 

1264 

do 

41 

11.00 

1274 

.do  

45 

12.  (X) 

Hoard  

No. 

1277 

do 

44 

22.50 

do 

N'o 

1301 

Male 

34 

(?) 

1302 

Female  ... 

21 

8.00 

Parent     .  -   . 

1303 

Male 

IS 

10  00 

...  ...._„ 

do 

1304 

Female  

35 

10.00 

.76 

do  

1305 

do 

23 

T)  OO 

do 

No 

1306 

do 

27 

13  no 

12 

do 

No 

1309 

do  

2.3 

11.00 

1.01 

do 

No 

1310 

...do  

4!) 

12.00 

.81 

1312 

do 

•>0 

10  00 

70 

Parent 

No 

1313 

do     ... 

23 

12.00 

32 

do 

No 

1314 

do 

10  00 

33 

Ive 

No 

1315 

....do  

IS 

9.00 

No 

1316 

do.   ... 

22 

10.00 

No 

1318 

.  ..do  

36 

12.00 

22 

1322 

.do  

27 

10  00 

38 

do 

1323 

...do  

2x 

10.  00 

33 

do.    .  . 

Ye* 

1350 

.  ..do  

33 

25  00 

Kr-l:"  ivt> 

1352 

.do  .    .. 

2S 

14  00 

1353 

...do  

40 

12.00 

1354 

..do  

17 

8  00 

No 

1355 

do 

43 

18  00 

Rt'l^1  ive 

1356 

...do  

17 

7  no 

-  •  -  -  •  

No 

1360 

.do  

29 

13  00 

Q 

1401 

Male  

33 

(?) 

Yes 

1402 

Female  

21 

12.00 

74 

i'arent 

1403 

Male  

24 

14.00 

.86 

No 

1404 

Female  

26 

10.  00 

90 

No 

1405 

do  

42 

12  00 

46 

1  1 

No 

1406 

.do  

19 

8  00 

1  08 

• 

No 

1407 

do 

25 

0  00 

59 

Relative 

No" 

1408 

do  

8  00 

41 

Parent 

No 

1409 

do 

23 

10  CO 

15 

Board 

Yes 

1410 

.....do  

23 

10.00 

1.02 

Relative  

No.' 

1411 

Male  

30 

2S.  sr, 

Ye> 

1413 

Female   . 

12  I'D 

67 

Parent 

V«fl 

1414 

....do  

41 

10  <:o 

73 

Widow 

1416 

Male... 

18 

')  00 

No 

1501 

do  

30.00 

Ye  s 

1502 

Female 

Id 

9  00 

21 

Parent 

No 

1504 

do  

18 

8  00 

03 

do 

No 

1505 

Male  

19 

10.  00 

do 

No 

1506 

Female  

26 

10  00 

18 

Ye.s 

1507 

...do... 

20 

')  00 

22 

I'arent 

No 

1508 

Male  

19 

10.  00 

do 

No. 

1515 

Female  

20 

8  00 

14 

Relative 

No 

1602 

do... 

23 

9  00 

No 

1604 

do  

28 

15.00 



Relative...  . 

;  No. 
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No. 

Male  or  female. 

Age. 

Weekly 

wa-e. 

Average 
weekly 
commis- 
sion. 

laving  with  parails  or 
relative. 

Married. 

1701 

Male 

ft} 

Yrs 

1702 

Female 

26 

91  86 

1  'art-lit 

Xo 

1703 

do                                  .    . 

44. 

12.  00 

1.32 

170-1 

do                                       1 

(?) 

15  00 

$) 

F«B 

1705 

do 

on 

1  75 

Parent 

Yea 

1700 

do                         ... 

23 

12.00 

&.02 

.do.   .     .             

1907 

Male 

20 

15  (H) 

(H 

Hoard 

No. 

170S 

22 

U>    (H) 

1    12 

I*arent 

1709 

do 

35 

i'>    HO 

1710 

18 

!•>  CD 

1  40 

Parent 

1711 

22 

•1  "') 

1   OS 

do 

1712 

do 

28 

12  00 

57 

Relative.     ,                      .  . 

Widow. 

1713 

Mule 

23 

13  00 

1714 

do                                  .   . 

21 

12.00 

64 

Parent   

1715 

Female 

12  00 

1718 

18 

8  00 

l*arent  . 

1724 

do 

IN  (H) 

1725 

do 

21 

Parent  .  .                  .  .  .  . 

1803 

11     IM) 

n 

. 

1804 

8.00 

Parent  

do 

38 

15  i*l 

47 

Relative 

ixoo 

do 

23 

12  00 

1807 

Male                                      -   - 

22 

Board    ...          f. 

l.xlO 

12  00 

|xl  1 

25 

r>  mi 

Hoord 

1815 

19 

X  00 

Parent! 

I'M).'! 

. 
do 

38 

12.  (X) 

38 

do 

No 

1904 

do 

87 

1905 

do                           

14.00 

32 

d 

1908 

do 

•>"   IM 

2(i 

2001 

Ifale 

(?) 

2002 



9.00 

08 

20!).'? 

.. 

12  00 

45 

. 
Ci'l  ii  ive 

Yes 

•>00l 

1') 

S   OO 

81 

200.") 

• 

37 

Relal  ive 

• 

10  00 

62 

I'-irt'iit 

do 

do 

No. 

do 

22 

10  00 

70 

Board 

2011 

Milt- 

23 

13  00 

1  ot 

201  1 

•_'l 

10.  00 

.  38 

I'arcnt 

201.1 

do 

21 

9  00 

n 

Relative 

•>0'>n 

•Mi 

10  00 

74 

2102 

do 

Kel-il  ive 

2103 

dn 

12  00 

2104 

do 

<0 

210.", 

Female 

ID 

210ti 

i   J  (XI 

'M07 

i  3  00 

2108 

Female 

»  4.00 

Keep  Inni-c 

2109 

do 

40 

8  00 

Board 

2110 

do              

9.00 



2111 

Mule                           

19 

12  00 

Board 

2114 

Female 

25 

10  00 

do 

\o 

2116 

do 

1  1  50 

Keep  house 

21  IS 

.Mali- 

17 

8.00 

i'an-nt 

211<> 

do 

19 

10  00 

do 

2120 

Kemale 

20 

8.00 

2124 

.     do                       

32 

12.00 

21  *>5 

do 

30 

1  4.00 

Keep  house 

2203 

do 

H 

12  00 

1  OS 

Kcl  i 

220  \ 

do 

33 

10.00 

7() 

Kenp  house 

2200 

ttafe 

IB  50 

82 

2301 

Female. 

3H 

11.00 

.18 

Board                                  .   . 

2302 

.Hale       . 

20  00 

a3 

2303 

do 

17  50 

XT 

Yes 

230> 

do 

••      58 

11  00 

45 

230") 

Female 

I/).  00 

70 

do- 

23i  >; 

do 

12  00 

84 

2307 

u 

15   W 

2.01 

Ye.. 

2308 

do  

3S 

i.-,.  no 

1,65 

Yes. 

2401 

do 

31 

(?) 

Board 

No 

2404 

Female    ..            

3.5 

10.00 

.74 

Parent 

No. 

2405 

do  

m 

9.00 

,69 

do. 

No. 

2400 

do... 

12.00 

.78 

do 

No. 

2107 

.     do... 

30 

10.00 

.SI 

Board 

No. 

2409 

do 

10  00 

84 

do 

2414 

Msfc... 

H 

12.00 

Parent  ... 

No. 

Three  hours  e».-h  d-i    . 
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No. 

y 

Mule  or  female. 

Alge. 

Weekly 

wage. 

Average 
weekly 
commis- 
sion. 

Living  with  parents  or 
relative. 

Married. 

2")03 

Female 

24 

$10  00 

Stl  OS 

Parent 

No 

2303 

,i<>                                   

23 

10.00 

1.45 

do. 

No 

•>.'•()  1 

do 

34 

10.00 

1  51 

Keel)  house 

Yes 

2605 

do 

31 

10.00 

1.31 

do.  . 

Yea 

2607 

<4o 

36 

10.00 

1.57 

do 

2608 

Male... 

42 

17.00 

4.22 

Y.-s. 

2610 

do 

27 

15  00 

2  46 

Board 

No 

2611 

Female  

36 

12.00 

.87 

Keep  house.  .  .. 

Yes. 

2612 

Male.. 

15 

6.00 

Hoard 

No. 

2702 

Female 

19 

S  00 

13 

Parent 

No 

2703 

.  ..do 

20 

9.00 

.  18 

do 

No. 

2704 

do 

18 

8  00 

09 

do 

No 

2705 

do 

22 

10.00 

.11 

do   . 

No. 

2706 

do 

21 

9.00 

10 

do 

No 

2707 

do.. 

21 

9.00 

.22 

do  

No. 

2708 

do 

20 

9  00 

18 

do 

No. 

2710 

do 

22 

10  00 

16 

do 

No 

2711 

.do 

19 

8.00 

.  11 

.  .do  . 

No. 

2712 

do 

18 

8  00 

14 

do 

No 

2801 

do  

4:< 

15.  00 

Keep  house 

Yes. 

2802 

do 

19 

19  00 

.37 

Parent 

Xo. 

2X03 

Male    . 

19 

15  00 

do 

No 

2*04 

Female.  . 

27 

9.00 

.42 

Relative 

No. 

2805 

Male 

29 

13  00 

Yea 

2S06 

Female  

19 

8.00 

Parent 

No. 

2808 

Male 

54 

13.  50 

^    «•«! 

2810 

do 

37 

13  00 

Board 

\0 

2822 

.do... 

21 

10.00 

Parent 

No. 

2827 

do 

2") 

12  00 

Yes. 

2834 

Female  . 

24 

8.00 

Parent  .  . 

Xo. 

2837 

Male 

39 

12.00 

Yes. 

2840 

do  

39 

12.00 

Board  

No. 

2901 

do 

36 

(?) 

Yes. 

2902 

Female 

29 

10  00 

10 

Parent 

No. 

2903 

....do.. 

26 

15.  00 

.07 

No. 

2904 

do 

19 

9  00 

16 

Parent 

No. 

2905 

do  

21 

9.00 

.25 

...  do 

No. 

2906 

do 

25 

9  00 

.07 

do 

No. 

2907 

do  

25 

9.00 

.04 

do  

No. 

2908 

do 

32 

10.00 

.18 

Keep  house 

Yes. 

2909 

Male  

17 

8.00 

Parent  

Xo. 

2910 

Female 

25 

10.00 

Board   . 

Yes. 

2911 

..    do 

23 

10  00 

do 

No. 

2912 

do 

34 

12  00 

do 

No 

2913 

..  do 

2° 

9.00 

Parent 

No. 

2914 

do 

36 

15  00 

do 

Yes. 

2915 

do... 

28 

10.00 

do  

No. 

2916 

do 

20 

8  00 

do 

No. 

2918 

Male 

21 

10  00 

Board 

No. 

2919 

Female 

38 

12.00 

Keep  house 

Yes. 

3002 

Male 

28 

13  00 

3  S7 

Yes. 

3003 

.     ..do  

43 

18.  50 

4.75 

Yes. 

3004 

Female 

21 

11.00 

6.98 

Keep  house 

No. 

3005 

Male... 

23 

13.00 

4.  23 

Yes. 

3006 

.  .    do   . 

26 

17.50 

2.49 

Yes. 

3007 

do 

48 

16  00 

2.64 

Yes. 

3008 

....  do..   . 

47 

17.30 

5.41* 

Yes. 

3009 

Female 

36 

12  00 

1.61 

Parent 

Yes. 

3601 

Ma'e 

31 

32  30 

Yes. 

3603 

Female. 

26 

11  00 

1  42 

Parent  

No. 

3604 

Male 

60 

13  00 

62 

Yes. 

3605 

do 

34 

12  00 

85 

Board 

No. 

3606 

Female  .  . 

26 

11  00 

.21 

Parent  

No. 

3702 

.do 

21 

8  00 

28 

do               

No. 

3703 

do 

26 

10  00 

72 

do 

Yes. 

3704 

do 

24 

1''  00 

31 

do 

No. 

3705 

Male 

40 

15  00 

Yes. 

3802 

do 

48 

16  50 

4  02 

Yes. 

3803 

do 

°9 

17  30 

3  97 

Yes. 

3902 

do     . 

51 

25  00 

Yes. 

3903 

do 

61 

14  00 

17 

Yes. 

3904 

do 

24 

17  30 

Parent 

No. 

3905 

do... 

28 

12  00 

20 

Board   

No. 

3907 

do 

47 

!•>  oo 

26 

Yes. 

3909 

35 

q  00 

13 

Keep  house 

Yes. 

3910 

Male 

20 

12  00 

.28 

Parent  

No. 

3911 

do 

19 

10  00 

28 

do  

No. 

:«U2 

do 

48 

13  00 

21 

Yes. 

3913 

...do... 

45 

12.00 

.37 

Yes. 
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No. 

Male  or  female. 

Age. 

Weekly 
wage. 

Average 
weekly 
commis- 
sion. 

Living  with  parents  or 
relative. 

Married. 

3914 

Male 

22 

$12  00 

SO  35 

Relative 

No 

3915 

do  

21 

10.00 

.22 

....do  

No. 

3917 

...  do  . 

41 

12  00 

20 

Board 

No. 

3919 

do 

37 

18.00 

do 

No 

3922 

do  

43 

14  00 

Yes. 

3923 

do  

35 

12  00 

Board 

Yes. 

3924 

do 

25 

13  00 

Yes. 

3926 

Female  

41 

10.00 

46 

Board  

No. 

3929 

Male        .   . 

31 

14  00 

Yes. 

3930 

Female 

39 

12  00 

Keep  house 

No 

3011 

...do... 

36 

12.00 

2  77 

Relative  

Yes. 

3013 

Male     . 

32 

18  00 

4  33 

Board                                 .  .  . 

No. 

3014 

do 

18  00 

3  29 

do 

Yes. 

3015 

do  

33 

25.00 

Yes. 

3016 

Female  

37 

12  00 

1  47 

Board 

Yes. 

3017 

Male 

45 

15  00 

3  92 

Yes. 

3101 

do 

30 

13  00 

28 

Yes 

3102 

Female          .             .  . 

35 

11  00 

17 

Keep  house   

No. 

3104 

do 

18 

9  00 

31 

Parent 

No 

3105 

Male 

35 

18  00 

Board 

No 

3202 

Female. 

23 

9.00 

Parent  "... 

No. 

3203 

do 

24 

10  00 

do 

No. 

39Q1 

do 

31 

17  50 

do 

No 

3205 

do.... 

18 

8.00 

do  

No. 

3206 

do    .. 

23 

10  00 

Relative 

No 

32*17 

do 

29 

11  00 

Keen  house 

ves 

31>OX 

do  

25 

9.00 

Relative  

No 

3209 

do  . 

22 

10  00 

Parent 

No 

3212 

do 

8.00 

do 

No 

3213 

do  

26 

10.00 

Board 

No. 

3406 

Male 

50 

8.00 

do 

No 

3407 

Female  

9.00 

Relative  

No. 

3  IMS 

Male  

32 

8.00 

Board  .                     .... 

No. 

'.urn 

do..             .          ... 

27 

1  7  00 

do 

N'o 

3110 

do  

46 

»3.00 

do  

No. 

3414 

Female  

40 

10.00 

Keep  house 

No 

3."-o2 

...do..    . 

22 

8  00 

47 

Parent 

No 

3504 

do 

28 

10  00 

v> 

do 

No 

3'!()5 

do  

30 

10  00 

26 

Board 

No 

4001 

Male 

32 

(?) 

Yes 

4002 

Female 

27 

12  00 

57 

Yes 

4003 

...   .do 

35 

18.00 

.  63 

Parent 

Yes 

4004 

do 

25 

12  00 

57 

Keep  hou">e 

Yes 

4005 

do  

23 

9.00 

1.04 

Parent 

No. 

4006 

do 

21 

8  00 

.55 

do 

No 

4102 

...do... 

24 

10.00 

.72 

..  do 

No. 

4103 

...    do. 

22 

9.00 

.34 

do 

No. 

4104 

do 

26 

11  00 

2  71 

Board 

No 

4105 

do  

21 

9.00 

.47 

Relative 

No. 

4106 

do 

20 

10.00 

.52 

Parent 

No 

4107 

do 

20 

8  00 

33 

do 

No 

4111 

....  do  

21 

9.00 

.98 

do 

No. 

4201 

<lo  . 

38 

16.00 

.57 

do 

No 

4202 

...do.... 

36 

12.00 

.41 

do 

No. 

4203 

do  

26 

10.00 

-  .72 

Relative 

No 

420.5 

do 

10  00 

33 

Yes 

4206 

...do.... 

36 

12.00 

.42 

do 

Yes 

4  L>OX 

....do     . 

28 

12.00 

.59 

do 

Yes 

4301 

Male 

23 

20  00 

Parent 

No  ' 

•j:«)3 

do.  .  . 

23 

13.50 

1.  is 

do 

No 

41(13 

Female 

36 

12.00 

1  87 

Keep  house 

Yes 

4104 

do 

30 

12  00 

1  64 

Board 

Yes 

4503 

Male.. 

37 

22.00 

Yes 

4505 

do 

21 

IS  00 

3  62 

Yes 

4  Mid 

do 

26 

18  00 

4  21 

Bo'ird 

No 

4.509 

do  

3X 

18.00 

3.90 

Ye" 

4512 

do 

22 

15  00 

4  02 

Board 

Yes 

4517 

do  

29 

20.00 

2.09 

Yes 

4601 

.    do 

42 

22.  50 

Yes 

4602 

Female.... 

IS 

8.00 

.08 

Parent 

No 

4703 

do.. 

33 

20.00 

Board 

No 

4902 

do 

32 

10  00 

1  31 

No 

4904 

...do.... 

24 

10.00 

1.78 

do 

Yes 

4905 

do 

12.00 

.49 

Board 

Yes 

4908 

do.... 

ii 

12.00 

.71 

Relative 

No 

5001 

Male  

39 

(?) 

Yes 

5003 

Female 

28 

15  00 

No 

5004 

Male  .... 

21 

10.00 

Parent  .  .  . 

Xo. 

1  Six  hours. 
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No. 

Male  or  female. 

Age. 

Weekly 
wage. 

Average 
weekly 
commis- 
sion. 

Living  with  parents  or 
relative. 

Married. 

SOflfi 

23 

$9.00 

Parent 

No 

5102 

do 

20 

8.00 

$0.54 

do  

No. 

5103 

do 

46 

10.00 

.82 

Board  

No. 

5104 

do 

15.00 

.69 

...do.... 

No. 

5201 

Male 

23 

23.10 

.do  

No. 

5202 

18 

8.00 

Parent 

No. 

A  S 

do 

19 

9  00 

do 

No 

A6 

Male 

25 

16.50 

.do... 

No. 

A7 

23 

10.00 

do 

No 

A8 

do 

44 

23.10 

Keep  house  

No. 

A9 

do 

22 

10.00 

Parent 

No. 

All 

do 

31 

D 

Hoard 

Yes 

A  12 

do 

21 

12.00 

Pan-lit.                    

No. 

A  16 

do 

28 

15.00 

Board 

No 

A17 

Male 

27.  50 

No. 

A18 

24 

11.00 

Parent 

No- 

A  20 

do 

19 

9  00 

do 

No 

A21 

do 

33 

12.00 

do                      

No. 

B3 

Male 

29 

23.50 

Yes 

B4 

23 

12.00 

Parent 

No 

B6 

do 

39 

(?) 

do          

No 

B7 

do 

24 

10.00 

do 

No 

B8 

do                       

27 

(?) 

Board  

No 

B9 

do 

18 

8.00 

Parent                

No 

BIO 

do 

20 

10.00 

do 

No 

Bll 

do 

22 

12.00 

.    do                

No 

B12 

do 

22 

11.00 

do                         ... 

No 

TJI'I 

do 

22 

Jl.OO 

do 

No 

B14 

do 

26 

12.00 

do                   

No 

B15 

do 

23 

10.00 

do 

No 

B16 

do 

19 

9.00 

do          

No 

B17 

Male 

18 

8.00 

do 

No 

B18 

Female                        

18 

9.00 

do            

No 

B19 

do 

20 

10.00 

do 

No 

B20 

do                

S3 

16.50 

Relative         

No 

B25 

do 

24 

15.00 

Parent                     .  -  - 

No 

B26 

do 

23 

9.00 

do 

No 

B27 

do 

18 

8.00 

do 

No 

B28 

do 

18 

9  00 

do 

Xo 

B29 

do 

27 

9.00 

do                        

No 

B30 

Male 

32 

19  60 

Yes 

B31 

Female 

19 

8.00 

Parent                

No 

B32 

do 

18 

8.00 

do 

No 

B33 

...do.   . 

19 

9.00 

do 

No 

B34 

do 

17 

8.00 

do 

No 

B35 

do 

26 

8.00 

do 

No 

B36 

...  .do.        .     

21 

9.00 

do 

No 

B37 

do 

28 

10  (X) 

Board 

No 

B38 

do  

21 

11.00 

Parent               

No 

B39 

do             .... 

21 

9.00 

do 

No 

B40 

do 

18 

8  fiO 

do 

\o 

B41 

.  .  .do          

17 

7.  IX) 

do 

No 

B42 

do 

IS 

8  00 

do 

No 

B43 

.  ...do  

26 

9.00 

do 

No 

B44 

do 

20 

9  00 

do 

No 

B45 

...do... 

24 

8.00 

do             

No 

B46 

do 

22 

10.00 

Relative 

No 

B47 

do 

21 

8  00 

Parent 

No 

B48 

.  ...do 

20 

8.00 

do 

No 

B49 

do 

18 

S   (Ml 

do 

No 

B50 

...do.. 

is 

8.00 

do 

No 

B51 

do 

20 

li  00 

do 

No 

B52 

...do... 

22 

9.00 

do 

No 

B53 

do. 

19 

10.00 

do 

No 

B54 

do... 

is 

8.00 

do          

No 

B55 

...do... 

16 

6-00 

do 

No 

B55 

...  .do 

22 

8  00 

do 

No 

B57 

do 

20 

8  00 

ReHI  r  e 

No 

D3 

Male. 

36 

25  00 

Yes 

D4 

do 

13  00 

Board 

No 

D5 

Female..  . 

24 

13.  50 

Parent 

No 

D6 

...do... 

20 

8  00 

do 

No 

D7 

Male  

16 

7.00 

do 

No. 

D8 

do... 

31 

12.00 

Yes. 

D9 

do 

12.00 

Board 

No 

D10 

Female 

19 

8  00 

No 

DH 

do... 

17 

7.00 

do 

No 

D12 

...do 

20 

Q.OO 

do 

No 

D13 

Male  

.-.1 

12.00 

Yes. 
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No. 

Male  or  female. 

Axe. 

Weekly 
wage. 

Average 
weekly 
commis- 
sion. 

Living  with  parents  or 

relative. 

Married. 

D14 

Mule 

22 

tt.00 

Parent 

No 

D15 

....do  

30 

13.00 

Yes 

D16 

Female 

8.00 

Parent 

No 

D18 

do 

19 

9.00 

do 

No 

D19 

Male 

20 

11.00 

Board 

D20 

do 

40 

16.50 

Yes 

D21 

do          

50 

15.00 

No 

P22 

do 

•>x 

12.00 

Parent 

No 

D23 

...  .do       

23 

12.00 

Board 

\o 

!>-'.) 

Female 

•>s 

9.00 

Keep  house 

Yt-s 

1>2»> 

Male     

29 

15.00 

Board                                  

No 

D  27 

do 

22 

13.00 

Parent 

No 

D28 

Fein  alp 

16 

(J.OO 

do 

No 

D29 

Mule                                   .   . 

12.00 

D30 

Female  

21 

8.00 

Parent 

\o. 

D31 

Male 

12  00 

Yes. 

D32 

do 

26 

12  00 

Yes 

T  w 

Female  

19 

9.00 

I'ureiil        

No. 

D:u 

Male 

29 

1  ;  (Ki 

Yes. 

D88 

Female 

X    IN) 

Parent 

No 

IM! 

do 

22 

100 

do            ..          .  .  .      . 

No. 

D45 

do 

37 

12    IK) 

Keep  house 

Yes. 

D16 

Male 

•>x 

1°   IM) 

Board 

No 

D37 

.   .   . 

8.00 

Parent 

No. 

D38 

do 

1Q 

8.00 

do 

No 

P39 

do 

21 

8.00 

do 

No 

DID 

do  . 

X    Oil 

do 

No. 

i>ll 

do 

17 

7  00 

do 

No 

!>;•_' 

...do... 

19 

8.00 

do 

\o 

D43 

do  

26 

do 

No 

E3 

Male 

33 

25  00 

Yes 

B4 

do  

38 

•Jx    S:, 

Yes. 

K.-> 

do     .... 

30 

23  00 

Yes 

M 

...do  

28 

22.50 

Yes. 

B7 

.  do... 

31 

2.")  00 

Yes 

F,q 

do 

20  00 

Yes 

E10 

...do... 

!.') 

25.  00 

Yes 

F,11 

dn      

18  00 

Yes 

E12 

do 

M 

Yes 

EH 

...do... 

22  50 

No 

E15 

do 

20  00 

Yes 

E17 

do  

30 

25  00 

No. 

!•:  i  s 

Female  

30 

IX  1)0 

Keep  house 

Yes. 

K10 

<lo 

23 

•>o  oo 

Parent 

No 

K20 

Malf... 

:,»; 

Yes. 

V.?.] 

do  

13 

25  00 

Yes 

E22 

do 

II 

20  00 

Y.-s 

E23 

do  

MI 

IS  00 

Yes. 

E21 

Ft'Iltiile  

20  00 

Parent 

Y<-s 

E25 

Male 

•50 

IK  00 

Ye-s 

B28 

...do... 

37 

23.00 

Yes. 

E29 

do  

27 

20  00 

Board 

No 

F2 

Female 

18 

8  00 

Parent 

No 

n 

...do  

20 

9  00 

do         

No. 

Kl 

...do... 

20 

9  00 

do 

No 

F5 

.    .  do       

18 

8  00 

do 

No 

F6 

do  

22 

8  00 

do 

No. 

F7 

...do... 

20 

9  00 

do 

No 

F8 

do... 

19 

8  00 

do 

No 

F9 

do  

is 

8.00 

do            ..             

No. 

F10 

do 

is 

9  00 

Relative 

No 

F11 

...do... 

Is 

•8.00 

Parent 

No 

F12 

do  

1!> 

9.00 

do 

No. 

F13 

do... 

is 

8  00 

do 

No 

F14 

...do... 

IX 

8  00 

do 

No 

F15 

do  

18 

8.00 

do     

No. 

Klfi 

do  

1* 

8  00 

do 

N!T 

F17 

...do... 

l'i 

9  00 

do 

No 

F18 

...do... 

21 

10  00 

do 

No 

F19 

do  

19 

y  oo 

do 

No. 

F20 

...do... 

is 

8  00 

do 

No 

F21 

...do... 

19 

9  00 

do 

No 

F22 

do  

18 

S  00 

do 

No. 

F23 

do... 

23 

9  00 

do 

No. 

F25 

...do... 

18 

S  00 

do 

No 

F26 

do  

17 

7  00 

do                    

No. 

F27 

do... 

22 

<)  00 

de 

No. 

F28 

do... 

19 

'.i  00 

"do" 

No. 

F29 

do  

19 

8  00 

do 

No 

F30 

do  

21 

9.00 

...do... 

No. 
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No. 

Male  or  female. 

Age. 

Weekly 
wage. 

Average 
week  ly 
commis- 
sion. 

Living  with  parents  or 
relative. 

Married. 

F31 

Female  .         

20 

$9.00 

Board      

No 

F32 

do 

19 

9.00 

Parent 

No 

F33 

do 

20 

9.00 

do 

No 

F3-I 

.do            

22 

9.00 

....do  

No 

F35 

do 

27 

10.00 

.  do 

No 

F36 

do 

19 

9  00 

do 

No 

F37 

do  

19 

8.00 

Board 

No. 

F38 

..do        .                   

21 

9.00 

Parent 

No 

F39 

do 

20 

9.00 

do 

No 

F40 

.do           

22 

9.00 

.      do..    . 

No. 

F41 

do                           -  - 

20 

9.00 

do 

No 

F42 

..  .  do           

18 

9.00 

....do  

No. 

F43 

do 

18 

8.00 

do 

No. 

F44 

do 

19 

8.00 

do 

No 

F45 

.do         .                  

20 

9.00 

do 

No. 

F46 

do 

26 

10  00 

do 

No. 

F47 

do               

22 

8.00 

do                          .  . 

No. 

F48 

do 

20 

9.00 

Relative 

No. 

F49 

do 

20 

9.00 

Parent 

No 

F50 

.  .  do 

20 

9.00 

do 

No. 

F52 

do 

18 

9.00 

do 

No. 

F53 

do         

19 

9.00 

do 

No. 

F55 

do 

18 

9.00 

do 

No. 

F56 

do  

21 

9.00 

do 

No. 

F57 

do        

18 

8.00 

do 

No. 

F58 

do 

22 

9.00 

do 

No 

F60 

.  do 

20 

9.00 

do 

No. 

F61 

do 

18 

8.00 

do 

No. 

F62 

do 

19 

9  00 

do 

No 

F63 

do 

23 

9.00 

do 

No. 

F64 

do     

19 

9.00 

..  do  

No. 

F65 

do 

18 

8.00 

do              

No. 

F67 

do 

19 

8  00 

do 

No. 

F68 

do 

20 

8.00 

do          

No. 

F70 

do 

22 

8  00 

do 

No. 

F96 

do            

8.00 

do      

No. 

G4 

do 

17 

7  00 

do 

No. 

G6 

.      do        

17 

7.00 

Relative  

No. 

G8 

do 

16 

6  00 

Parent 

No. 

G9 

do         

17 

7.00 

..      do     

No. 

G10 

do            .   . 

17 

7  00 

do                

No. 

Gil 

do  

16 

6.00 

.  .  do  

No. 

G12 

do        

17 

7.00 

do  

No. 

G13 

do 

16 

6  00 

do 

No. 

G15 

do 

17 

7  00 

do 

No. 

G16 

do     

16 

6.00 

do 

No. 

G17 

do 

16 

6.00 

do 

No. 

G18 

.  .  do  

18 

8.00 

.  .  do  

No. 

G19 

do 

17 

7  00 

do  

No. 

G20 

do 

17 

7  00 

do 

No. 

G21 

do 

17 

7.00 

do  

No. 

G22 

Male 

20 

9  00 

do 

No. 

G23 

Female  

17 

7.00 

...  do  

No. 

G24 

do 

19 

9.00 

do          

No. 

G25 

Male 

14 

6  00 

do 

No. 

G26 

Female  

17 

7.00 

.  do  

No. 

G27 

do 

17 

7.00 

do 

No. 

G28 

do 

17 

7  00 

do 

No. 

G30 

Male 

19 

9.00 

do  

No. 

G31 

Female 

17 

7  00 

do 

No. 

G32 

do 

18 

8.00 

Relative 

No. 

G33 

do 

18 

8.00 

,..,... 

Parent                

No. 

G34 

do 

15 

6  00 

do 

No. 

G35 

.  do.  . 

17 

7.00 

do  

No. 

G36 

do 

18 

8  00 

do 

No. 

G37 

Male  

16 

7.00 

do  

No. 

G38 

do 

00 

15  00 

Ye>. 

G39 

Female 

18 

8  00 

Parent 

No. 

G41 

....do  

15 

6.00 

do  

No. 

G42 

do 

19 

8  00 

do    . 

No. 

G44 

do 

16 

6  00 

do 

No. 

G45 

do  

16 

6.00 



do  

No. 

G46 

Male 

16 

6  00 

do 

No. 

G47 

Female 

15 

6  00 



do 

No. 

G52 

.     .  do.    . 

17 

7.00 

::: 

do  

No. 

G53 

Male 

16 

6  00 

do                          ... 

No. 

G55 

Female 

17 

7  00 

do 

No. 

GC3 

do  

18 

8.00 

....do  

No. 

G66 

.     .  do  

19 

8.00 

do  

No. 

071 

do.... 

17 

7.00 

...do..., 

No. 
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No. 

: 

Male  or  female. 

Age. 

Weekly 
wage. 

Average 
weekly 
commis- 
sion. 

Living  with  parents  or 
relative. 

Married. 

H3 

Female 

23 

$11.00 

Y.'s. 

H4 

do 

23 

11.00 

Relative 

No. 

H5 

do 

47 

14  00 

Yes. 

H6 

do 

41 

28.85 

Yes. 

H7 

do 

4,s 

11.00 

Yes. 

118 

do 

21 

12  00 

Yes 

119 

do 

24 

11.00 

Board                  .                

No. 

H10 

do 

22 

12  00 

Parent 

No. 

H  1  1 

do 

32 

13  00 

Yes 

11  12 

do 

33 

19.60 

Yes. 

H 

Male 

32 

25  00 

Parent 

No 

12 

Female 

•  17 

7.00 

.do          

No. 

D 

Male 

19 

12  00 

do 

No. 

14 

Female 

20 

9  00 

do 

No 

. 

do 

27 

10.00 

Board           

No. 

j,; 

do 

•   8  00 

Parent                              

No. 

17 

do 

25 

'  9  00 

do 

No 

[x 

do 

33 

10.00 

Board  

No. 

19 

do 

26 

10  00 

do 

No. 

110 

do 

17 

,  7  00 

Parent 

No 

111 

do 

21 

1  9.00 

.do          

No. 

[12 

do 

22 

\   9  00 

do 

No 

113 

do 

22 

11.00 

.do  

No. 

114  1 

do 

21 

9.00 

do 

No. 

11  "• 

do 

25 

11  00 

do 

No 

jlC, 

do 

23 

i  9.00 

.do  

No. 

117 

do 

26 

>  9.00 

.do 

No 

[IS 

Male 

23 

18.00 

....do  

No. 

119 

Fom&lc 

22 

j   9.00 

.do 

No 

J'H) 

do 

17 

•  7  00 

do 

No 

121 

Male 

34 

22.50 

Yes. 

122 

Fontftle 

17 

7.00 

Parent 

No 

123 

.do 

19 

9.00 

...do  

No. 

124 

do 

21 

9.00 

do 

No 

125 

do 

H 

8  00 

do 

No 

1  2»> 

do 

27 

9.00 

Relative                   

No 

127 

Male 

50 

14  00 

Yes. 

12* 

do 

22 

12.00 

Yfes. 

J'KJ 

Female 

23 

9  00 

Rclai  ive 

No 

Jl 

Male     . 

53 

15.00 

Yes. 

J2 

do 

33 

12.00 

Yes 

J3 

do 

32 

12  00 

Yes 

J4 

..do 

31 

12.00 

Yes. 

J6 

do 

49 

12  00 

Board 

No 

J7 

do 

62 

12  00 

Yes 

JS 

.do 

49 

12.00 

Yes 

J9 

do 

:*4 

12  00 

Yes 

J12 

.do 

36 

12.00 

J13 

do 

28 

12.00 

Yes 

J14 

do 

-,4 

12.00 

Yes 

J15 

do 

28 

12.00 

Yes 

JH'» 

dt) 

12  00 

Yes 

J32 

I'Yin-iic    

20 

8.00 

Relative  

No. 

I:t7 

do                

IS 

8.00 

Parent 

No 

J39 

do 

37 

10  00 

Keep  house 

Yes 

J42 

.do  

45 

12.00 

.do  

No 

J43 

Male 

51 

12  00 

Yes 

J44 

do 

49 

12  00 

Board 

No 

J46 

do.   .    ..             

57 

13.00 

Yes 

J47 

do 

59 

12  00 

Relative 

No 

J48 

do  

42 

12.00 

Yes. 

J49 

.   .do 

53 

17.00 

Yes 

J50 

do 

•40 

12  00 

Yes 

J57 

...do... 

12.00 

Yes. 

J59 

..do.. 

40 

12.00 

Board 

No 

766 

do 

32 

12  00 

Yes 

K2 

Female  

19 

8.00 

Parent 

No 

K:i 

do  

22 

11.00 

...do  

No. 

LI 

96 

16  50 

Yes 

1,2 

do  

39 

25.00 

Yes 

L3 

do 

40 

21  00 

Yes 

1.4 

Female  .  .  . 

23 

9.00 

Parent 

No 

J.5 

Mali'    

19 

12  00 

Relative 

No 

i.r. 

do 

57 

13  50 

Yes 

L7 

...do... 

22 

16.00 

Relative 

No 

L9 

...do  

61 

12  00 

Yes 

Lll 

.do 

31 

30  00 

Yes 

1,26 

....do... 

•js 

24.00 

Board 

No 

Ml 

do  

47 

P) 

Yes 

M2 

do... 

22 

lo.OO 

Y.'s. 

5966        REPORT    OF    COMMISSION    ON    INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS. 

-il   hii   Mr.    Arthur   /,r//*,   of   /.o.s    .  l/i//r/r.s — ContiniUMl. 


No. 

Male  or  female. 

Age. 

Weekly 

\va-e. 

Average 
weekly 
commis- 
sion. 

Living  with  parents  or 
relative. 

Man-fed. 

M3 

Male. 

46 

$15.00 

Yes 

Mo 

do                         

49 

12.00 

Ye,s 

M6 

do 

25 

14.00 

Board 

No 

M7 

.do  

49 

14.00 

\js 

do                       

23 

12.00 

Parent 

\o 

M9 

do 

35 

13  00 

Yes 

M10 

.do  

27 

12.00 

Board 

No 

M30 

do                       

55 

15.00 

M31 

do 

28 

18  00 

Yfi 

M32 

do          

21 

13.00 

Ye- 

M33 

do 

27 

15  00 

TkfOt 

do 

55 

lj  00 

M35 

do 

19 

14.00 

Parent 

M'>t) 

do 

38 

15  00 

No 

\f'J7 

do 

27 

15  00 

No 

M'i't 

do 

S  (Ml 

Parent 

No 

M40 

..do  

19 

14.00 

do 

V, 

M42 

.do  

23 

15  00 

Board 

No 

M43 

do 

*    23 

14  00 

Parent 

No 

M44 

.  .do... 

24 

18.00 

do 

\o 

M45 

.do  

38 

15  00 

5f«s 

M46 

do                             

20 

12  00 

No 

M48 

...do... 

28 

14  00 

3fca 

M49 

.do  

48 

14  00 

vrrn 

do 

19 

13  00 

Parent 

No 

M52 

...do... 

25 

14.00 

do 

No. 

M53 

do  

36 

13  00 

Ye- 

vrri 

do 

24 

12  00 

No 

M55 

.    do  

19 

12  00 

do 

No. 

vr  r-A 

do                             .  .. 

20 

14  00 

do 

No 

M57 

.  .do  

19 

12  00 

do 

No. 

do    .. 

37 

(?) 

Yes 

N4 

.do  

21 

x   15  00 

N*) 

Female                            -  -  - 

29 

18  00 

Parent 

No 

N6 

.    do  

30 

22  50 

Bo'ird 

No. 

N7 

...do  

22.50 

Parent               

No. 

N8 

.  .do  

19 

25  00 

do 

No. 

NlO 

Male      -                          ...'. 

Yeo 

N15 

...do... 

26 

22  00 

Yes. 

N16 

do 

28 

16  50 

Ye- 

N18 

...do.... 

26 

12  00 

Parent 

No. 

N26 

do  

20 

13.00 

do            

No. 

N27 

...do  

27 

22  50 

Ye*. 

N30 

.  ...do  

47 

(?•) 

¥«. 

N31 

Female   

21 

9  00 

No 

N32 

...do  

22 

9  00 



do 

No. 

N33 

.    do  

22 

10  00 

Board 

No 

Nt4 

do 

25 

13  00 

Parent 

No 

N36 

....do  

23 

9  00 

do 

No. 

N38 

do     .  - 

22 

9  00 

Relative 

\o. 

N39 

do  

19 

8.00 

Parent 

PI 

Male 

42 

20  00 

Yes. 

P2 

...do  

50 

13.00 

P3 

do     

12 

12  00 

Ye.> 

P4 

do     . 

27 

13  00 

Board 

\o. 

P5 

...do  

50 

13.00 

P6 

do     .  . 

53 

13  00 

Ye. 

P7 

...do  

44 

12.00 

No. 

P25 

do      

29 

18  00 

Board 

No. 

P26 

...do  

18 

8.00 

Parent                         

No. 

P27 

do 

22 

12  00 

P28 

...do  

26 

16.  50 

Ye.s. 

P29 

.  .do  

18 

8.00 

Board 

No. 

P30 

do     ... 

17 

7  00 

Parent 

Nn. 

P36 

.  .do  

19 

10.00 

do                            

X.). 

P37 

do     .... 

23 

to  oo 

Board 

No. 

P38 

do     - 

24 

10  00 

do 

P39 

.    do   

21 

11.00 

do                             

N"o. 

P40 

do     -- 

17 

7  00 

Parent 

P41 

.  .do  

18 

8.00 

,1,,                         

No. 

P42 

do     

18 

10  00 

M  o*  i  rd                                  

No. 

P43 

do     - 

•>•> 

10  00 

No- 

P45 

do      

19 

12.00 

do                         

No. 

P46 

do     -   - 

18 

8.00 

,Io                                -     --- 

No. 

P47 

.    do.... 

18 

10.00 

do             

No. 

P48 

do     -  - 

17 

7.00 

do                    

No. 

P49 

do 

17 

8.00 

do                              .   .   .. 

.No. 

P51 

.do     

19 

10.  00 

do         

No. 

P52 
P64 

do  
do  

10.00 
9.00 

;  

do  
do  

No. 

No. 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  SHOP  CONTROVERSY  IN   LOS  ANGELES.    5967 
Data  supplied  J>i/  Mr.   Art/nir  Letts,  of  Los  Angeles — Continued. 


No. 

Mule  or  female. 

Age. 

Weekly 
wage. 

Average 
weekly 
commis- 
sion. 

Living  with  parents  or 
relative. 

Married. 

l  •.-,:, 

Male 

19 

$10.00 

Relative  

No 

P.-,i> 

do 

24 

12.00 

Yes 

do 

17 

8.00 

Parent  .  .  . 

No. 

I'M 

(in 

18 

8.00 

do..  . 

No 

P67 

do 

20 

9.00 

do... 

No 

iv,x 

do 

22 

11.00 

do  

No. 

I'M) 

do 

20 

11.00 

do... 

No 

1<2 

19 

8.00 

do  

No 

i;; 

do 

18 

8.00 

do  

No. 

];:, 

do 

15 

12.00 

Keep  house  

No. 

R6 

do 

20 

8.00 

Parent  

No. 

K7 

do 

19 

8.00 

lU'hvlive..  . 

No. 

R8 

do 

19 

8.00 

I'art-nt  

No. 

Rfl 

do 

19 

8.00 

do  

No. 

Kll 

do 

is 

8.00 

....do... 

No 

R12 

do 

18 

,S.(MI 

do  

No. 

R14 

do 

24 

8.00 

do... 

No 

KHi 

do 

18 

9.00 

do... 

No 

d(i 

19 

8.00 

do  

No. 

KI<> 

do 

19 

9.00 

do... 

No 

K20 

'In 

19 

s.OO 

do  

No. 

K21 

do 

22 

9.00 

KeLilive  

No 

R25 

do 

19 

8.00 

Parent  

No. 

R28 

do 

18 

8.00 

do... 

No 

028 

'lo 

19 

9.00 

...do... 

No 

lt:<2 

'In 

36 

10    IN) 

do 

\<> 

do 

22 

9.00 

....do... 

No 

K::t 

(111 

18 

X.  IN) 

do  

No. 

19 

8.00 

do... 

No 

do 

8.00 

do 

No 

do 

IS 

8.00 

do... 

No 

do 

-10 

10    IN) 

do 

Yt-s 

do 

19 

1.00 

do  

No 

do 

24 

8.00 

Relative 

No 

R46 

do 

19 

9.00 

I'an-nt  .. 

No 

do 

19 

do.. 

No 

do 

23 

12  00 

...  .do 

No 

K'.o 

do 

36 

12.00 

Kerp  house 

do 

12  00 

.do 

Ym 

do 

12.00 

...do... 

V.-- 

do 

12.00 

Parent 

K70 

do 

12.  00 

do  

R71 

do 

1"  00 

K<vp  house 

YP> 

E73 

do 

50 

12.00 

do  

K7i 

do 

1  '  00 

....  do 

Y<N 

1(7.". 

do 

40 

r.'  oo 

do... 

K77 

do 

1'   OO 

do 

Y9t 

K7<» 

do 

41 

12.00 

...do. 

Yes 

1<VJ 

do 

12  00 

do 

Ks:i 

do 

12.00 

....do.. 

do 

P  00 

do 

Tea 

do 

!_'  00 

Board. 

No 

do 

42 

1''  00 

Keep  house 

No 

R90 

..      do.. 

4l> 

1'  00 

Board 

No 

do 

27 

1°  00 

l';ll>Mlt 

No 

K'.rt 

...    do 

10.00 

Board 

No 

R95 

do 

29 

r  oo 

house 

Yes 

BB1 

Male 

31 

20  00 

BB4 

Female  

46 

10.00 

Keep  house 

FM 

OC1 

.....do  . 

42 

20.00 

do 

Widow 

do 

23 

12  00 

Parent 

No 

DD2 

do 

19 

9.00 

do 

\o 

112 

Male... 

4S 

14.00 

Yes 

113 

...     do... 

19 

s  oo 

Parem 

No 

lit 

do  

46 

13.00 

Yes 

lie. 

Female.  .  . 

(i) 

(i) 

(i) 

KK1 

do  -... 

S.  00 

Parent 

\'o 

I.I.' 

...   .do..    . 

23 

10  00 

do 

No 

LI.  7 

...do.... 

25 

9.00 

do 

So 

MM1 

Mule       . 

13  00 

Yes 

nc2 

...do.... 

29 

IX.  IX) 

Yes 

..      do    . 

45 

1::  oo 

i 

Y«8 

Female... 

21 

u  oo 

Parent. 

\o 

001 

do.... 

22 

10.00 

do 

No 

1  Own  concession. 


5968       EEPOKT    OF    COMMISSION    ON    INDUSTRIAL  .-RELATIONS. 
V 
CHAMBERLAIN  EXHIBIT. 

A.  HAMBURGER  &  SONS    (!NC.),  EIGHTH   AND  BROADWAY,  Los  ANGELES,  CAL., 

SEPT.  19,  1914. 

f 
:s  paid  mule  employees. 


Sales  people  : 
2                                                           $12  00 

Delivery    drivers    and    shipping    de- 
partment : 

2                                                     _          13.  00 

t;    _             _     _                 $!•>  oo 

1                                                                14.  00 

3                                                                1  l>  50 

13                                                    __      15.00 

3               13  00 

3                                                                16.  00 

1-      _                                                       13  50 

«>                                                             '  17  00 

1                                                                14  OQ 

21                                                    -        18.00 

2     -_                                       15  00 

17.  50 

1                                                                19  00 

1                                                                18.  50 

1  _      _                                            23   10 

1                                                            i    19  00 

Delivery  driver  helpers  and  special 

1                                                            *    19.  65 

messenger  bovs  : 

1°                                                             20  00 

4                                                               7  00 

1                                                            '   21   00 

6  _   _   _                                     8  00 

10                                                             22  00 

1                                                                     q  00 

2                                                             <  23.  10 

2  _                                         10  00 

{  24   00 

Chauffeurs  :                                             , 

4                                                             '  25.  00 

2  15  00 

1                                                                27  00 

1-     _                                               i  r»  r>o 

1                          -                              -     27.  50 

3_                                     _                        16  00 

^*                                     V 

1                                                                16  50 

'Caf6   (including  moals)  : 
11                                                          f  8  00 

Mechanics  : 
2  15  00 

1                                                             1  0  00 

4                                                                       i  r,   oo 

2                                                                10  00 

1                                                                17  00 

1                                                                11   00 

2                                                                      18   00 

2                                                            *    12  00 

26                               .                                21   00 

3                                                                   14  00 

3                                                                   *>0  00 

1                                                                   16   00 

1                                                                                            •>•{     JO 

2                                                                   18   00 

1                                                                   °4   00 

o                                                                <>i  00 

1   _                                                '>-,   00 

1                                                                °8  85 

f  Candy  department: 
5                                                           "*  1  °  00 

Mechanics'  helpers  : 
1              9  00 

1                                                                   16  00 

1                                                                          10    OO 

1                                                                   25   00 

4  _      _                                              V>   00 

'  Clerical  •" 

Stock  boys  and  men  : 
Nll  _                                        8  00 

3                                                           '  Tl"   00 

9_                                                           10  00 

1                                                                13  00 

3                                                            *   11    00 

4                                                                15  00 

7-                                                              12  00 

1                                                                16  00 

3                                                                13  00 

1                                                                17  00 

3                                                               -14   00 

1-   -                                                         17  30 

3_                                                              15   00 

1-                                                         '    17  50 

1                                                                16  00 

3                                                           *•'}  18  00 

1                                                                17   00 

o                                                           '  •  19  65 

4                                                                18  00 

3                                                           *•   "0  00 

1                                                                18  50 

4_                                                         \  *><>  00 

1                                         -                      19  00 

3                                                                *  '>3   10 

1     _                             _                                                            "(1     (Ml 

3          _      _                                                '25   00 

1      -      —                                                22  00 

2                                                                   °7  50 

l                                 _                 •>.-»  oo 

'  Cashiers  * 

Messengers  : 
11                                                           t    5  00 

1                                                             14  00 

2                      _                                              r»   50 

1-                                                             23   10 

11               -                   ___                   6  00 

1                                                                4>8  85 

^  9                       _                                          7  00 

Porters,  packers,  elevators,  windows, 
transfer,  etc.  :  >*x--  —  —•—•  —  -ma.^  v 
15  —  -•             •    10.  00 

Workroom,    printing,   theater,    sign, 
v    etc.  : 
1                      -                                          12.00 
1                                                                      14   OO 

8  -                                 _  _     11.  00 
12  _                _                _   __     12  00 

1      -               --               _               __      13.  00 

1                                                                                             i  ,-•    r.(\ 

1               -                 ______      14.  00 

11                                                                 18  00 

7     '     _   _        _   _      _      _                     13.  00 
10—                                   _                     15.00 

1                -                           19.00 
3                                                                      °0   00 

4  16.00 
1    --      —                 -      _-      17.00 

2  21.  00 

1        —      _      _                                __      22.  00 

1  17.  30 
1      -----          -            _                 18.  00 

1                                           24.  00 

2   _               _    _                                         25  00 

1  20.  00 

1                              _                                24  00 

Aisle  men  and  buyers'  assistants: 
31     (a  vprne'p'l                                               °4    ^9 

2                                                                °7  00 

2  30.  00 

46    (average)  _.                                  49.  26 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  SHOP  CONTROVERSY  IN  LOS  ANGELES.    5969 
V'ayes  paid  female  employees. 


Sales  people  : 
Inexperienced  — 

$7  00 

Clerical  —  timekeepers,      adj. 
adv.  office,  etc.  —  Continued 
Experienced     Continued 

office, 

«> 

7    50 

2 

$13  00 

52        .   _-_        

8.  00 

4 

14   00 

Experienced  —  - 

o 

15   00 

0  00 

3 

16  00 

53 

10    00 

o 

18  00 

11 

1  1.  OO 

2 

L'O   00 

27        __ 

12.00 

1_ 

25.  00 

4 

i:{.  (io 

9  __    ___   _   _        

14.00 

0 

15.  00 

7   00 

3  __      _ 

16.00 

45 

S    00 

16.  50 

•j 

900 

17.  00 

4 

10.00 

0   

18.  00 

1 
1 

13.  00 
14   00 

18.  50 

19.  00 

Apprentices  : 

<> 

•  >(.   iM, 

7  __     __   . 

3.  00 

•'•'    no 

4      _   _ 

4.  00 

r>o     -I  fi 

35-        _    _   -      _   _   __      _ 

4.  50 

2 

25.  00 

Messengers  : 

t'at'e  lunch  period  three  hours'  work 

15 

5  00 

(includes  two  meals)  : 

:<-_._               _     _  _ 

5.  50 

14 

4.  00 

16  _            _                   _     _ 

6.  00 

7      _      

4.  50 

Stock,    work    rooms,    theater. 

etc.  : 

Tuft'-,  regular  (  includes   three  m.-alsj  : 

7  00 

Inexperienced  — 

r,  r,o 

4 

s    ou 

27  __     __ 

7.00 

1 

10     (Ml 

Experienced  — 

1 

J"    00 

11 

8.  00 

2                                                

1  1.  oo 

3_   _   __ 

__      9.  00 

Candv   department* 

1  1 

10.  00 

I  ucxperienced  — 

3_ 

11.  00 

6  00 

l" 

12.  OO 

<; 

7    oo 

1 

12.  50 

2_-  _ 

8.00 

2     _                        _    __ 

_    13.  00 

F  \  pcrienced  — 

1 

14.  00 

15.  00 

5            _        _ 

15.  00 

Clerical  —  timekeepers        adj        utlice 

:{ 

16.  00 

H.dv     ofli'-e     ••!'•   • 

i 

_    18.  OO 

Inexperienced  — 

3 

20.  00 

7   00 

2 

_      22.  OO 

1 

>    ou 

1   _ 

L':{.  io 

1 

"5    OO 

1 

30  00 

5  _ 

10.    (Ml 

P.iivi'r's    assistants  : 

G__ 

12.  00 

1"    (average)     . 

_   26.80 

NOEL  EXHIBIT.1 

KEPOKT    <.t     H«.n:i.    AND    KKSTAIMJANT    WUKKKKS    OF    Los    ANGKLES. 

\ umber  of  jtlaers  to  work. — Tn  L«»s  Anm-h-s :  L'lM  n-staurants,  cafes,  ami 
rush  houses;  18  hotels;  G  clubs;  ;}s  raiVu-ria.s  and  dairy  Hindi  rooms.  In 
rassadona:  G  restaurants  and  cafes,  4  hotels.  In  Venice,  Ocean  Park,  and 
Santa  Monica:  40  restaurants  and  cafes. 

Waiter*'  \riiffC8. — Steady  waiters,  first-class  cafes  and  cash  houses,  $8  to  $10; 
steady  waiters,  second-class  cafes  and  cash  houses,  .$7  to  $12;  short  watch, 
two  meals,  $5  to  $7;  lunch  men,  lunch  only,  14  to  25  cents  per  hour;  steady 
waiters  in  hotels  and  club*.  s.T>  to  $60  per  month;  lunch  waiters  in  clubs, 
lunch  only,  $7  per  week.  Relief  men  receive  the  same  wages  as  man  relieved 
and  are  paid  by  the  person  relieved. 

Food. — The  food  in  the  hotels  and  clubs  that  is  furnished  to  the  employees 
is  composed  of  comebacks  and  refuse  from  the  kitchen-scrap  table,  and  in  some 
cases  from  the  stock  boilers,  being  unfit  to  eat,  thereby  compelling  the  waiters 
to  buy  their  food  elsewhere.  In  the  first-class  cafes  and  cash  houses  the 
waiters  are  compelled  to  pay  the  cooks  or  help's  hall  waiter  to  get  anything 
tit  to  eat.  In  the  second-class  restaurants  and  lunch  counters  the  waiters  are 
allowed  to  eat  what  they  wish  within  reason.  There  are  some  exceptions  to 
the  above,  but  as  a  rule  the  waiters  have  to  buy  their  food  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 

1  Mrs.  Nool  also  submitted  n  printed  card  of  the  L..S.  AnirHes  committee  of  the  National 
Women's  Trade  Union  League. 
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rn-ifornix. — The  clubs  furnish  the  waiters  wiili  ih««ir  uniform  and  keep  same 
ch-an  at  expense  of  club.  Waiters  furnish  their  own  uniform  at  all  other 
houses  and  keep  same  clean  at  their  o\vn  expense. 

LocAvr  room*. — The  clubs,  hotels,  and  cafes  where  several  or  more  waiters 
are.employed  furnish  a  room  with  lockers  in  which  to  keep  their -uniforms  and 
where  they  can  change  clothes.  These  locker  rooms  are  kept  in  a  fairly  clean 
condition.  Other  houses  furnish  no  locker  room  and  the  waiters  are  compelled 
to  change  clothes  in  some  pan  of  the  kitchen,  pantry,  storeroom,  and  in  some 
cases  the  dirty,  musty  cellar,  where  they  are  oftentimes  within  plain  view  of 
women  and  girl  workers  and  sometimes  within  view  of  the  public. 

Drjtoxlts. — Waiters  in  cafes  and  restaurants  where  oyster  forks,  carving 
sets,  chafing  dishes,  etc.,  are  used  are  compelled  to  leave  a  deposit  with  the 
cashier,  checker,  or  steward  before  same  can  be  served.  In  a  great  many 
houses  the  waiter  is  compelled  to  put  up  a  deposit  on  all  ketchup  and  sauces 
before  serving  same  at  the  table,  thereby  compelling  a  waiter  to  have  a  bank 
roll  equal  to  an  average  week's  pay  before  going  to  work. 

Buss  boys. — In  houses  where  buss  boys  are  employed  the  waiter  must  pay 
for  any  services  rendered  on  his  station,  and  in  some  houses  a  certain  amount 
is  deducted  from  his  wages  for  the  buss  boys. 

Hours. — Steady  men,  10  to  12  hours  per  day,  7  days  per  week.  Two-meal 
men,  5  to  7  hours  per  day,  7  days  per  week.  Lunch  men,  1  to  3  hours  per  day. 
Relief  men  receive  the  same  wages  and  work  the  same  hours  as  the  man 
relieved.  The  condition  of  the  balance  of  the  culinary  workers  in  Los  Angeles 
is  the  same,  with  the  except  inn  of  wages  and  hours.  Below  is  given  the  wages 
received  and  hours  of  work  of  the  cooks  of  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity: 

Wnffcs-  and  hours  of  kitchen  help. — Steady  men,  10  to  12  hours  per  day, 
within  15;  7  days  per  week.  Relief  men  work  same  hours  and  receive  same 
wages  as  man  relieved.  Chefs,  $20  to  $40  per  week.  Second  cooks.  $10  to  $25 
per  week.  Third  cooks,  $10  to  $20  per  week.  Kitchen  help,  $7  to  $10  per  week. 

HciHtirks. — Under  the  present  system  of  being  compelled  to  work  7  days 
per  week  the  men  and  women  working  in  hotels,  cafes,  and  restaurants  have 
almost  no  time  at  home  to  become  acquainted  with  their  family  (in  many 
cases  our  children  are  born  and  almost  grown  up  before  we  get  to  see  them  in 
daylight),  they  being  asleep  when  we  leave  for  work  before  daylight  and  are 
asleep  when  we  reach  home  after  dark  at  night,  as  it  takes  about  15  hours 
within  15  to  get  in  a  day's  work,  counting  the  time  going  and  coming,  as  we 
must  live  a  long  ways  out  to  obtain  cheap  enough  rent.  Also  on  the  low 
wages  paid  the  waiter  must  almost  force  our  guest  to  tip  that  we  may  exist, 
thereby  looking  to  the  customer  for  our  salary  instead  of  the  boss  whom  we 
are  working  for  as  we  should. 

Waitresses. — Conditions  sanitary,  etc.,  are  about  the  same  as  set  forth  in 
the  cooks'  and  waiters'  report.  In  a  number  of  places  they  must  dress  in  the 
same  dressing  room  as  the  men.  We  have  an  eight-hour  law  in  the  State. 
There  are  any  amount  of  houses  in  which  the  law  is  not  lived  up  to,  and 
the  girls  work  from  six  to  eight  hours  a  week  overtime.  The  way  the  watches 
are  cut  up  it  requires  a  girl  to  spend  13  hours  to  work  7 ;  seven  days  a  week 
from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  such  as  6  to  8  a.  m.,  11.30  a.  in.  to  2.30  p.  in., 
and  5  to  7  p.  m. 

Waflc*. — So-called  open  hours:  Steady,  seven  days.  5S  to  57  hours  per  week. 
$3  to  $7.  Steady,  lunch,  three  hours.  35  cents.  Extra,  lunch,  three  hours,  50 
cents.  Two  meals,  five  hours  per  day,  seven  days  per  week,  $3.50  to  $5. 
Banquet  scale  in  the  city,  three  to  five  hours,  $1. 

Union  hours:  Steady,  six  days,  4S  hours  per  week.  SS.  Steady,  lunch,  21 
hours  or  less,  60  cents.  Kxtra.  lunch.  75  cents.  Two  meals,  five  hours  per  day. 
six  days  per  week.  *('..  Banquet  scale  in  the  city,  first  two  hours.  $1.50;  L'.~> 
cents  per  hour  thereafter. 

Beach  and  s-umnirr  retort  xrnlc. — Open  hours:  l^xtra,  S  to  10  hours  per  day, 
$1.50;  no  fare.  Lunch,  week  days,  three  hours,  $1  :  no  fare. 

Union  houses:  Extra,  eight  hours  per  day,  $2  and  fare.  Lunch,  weekdays. 
2*  hours  or  less.  75  cents  and  fare. 

Short  Jioiu-s  Sun-ddii*  ami  Jiolirtinm. — Open  houses:  four  hours,  $1.25.  no  fare; 
six  hours,  $1.50.  no  fare. 

Union  houses:  four  hours,  $1.25  and  fare;  six  hours,  $1.50  and  fare.  In 
union  hours  only  one  break  in  the  watches. 
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PLATFORM. 

1.  Organization  of  all  workers  into  trades-unions. 

2.  Equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
.",.   Eight-hour  day. 

4.  Living  wage. 

;"».  Full  citizenship  for  women. 

NAME, 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Los  Angeles  Committee  of  the 
National  Woman's  Trade  Fnion  League. 

MKMUKliSHlP. 

Membership  of  this  committee  shall  consist  of  trade-unionists  in  good  stand- 
ing, and  of  pel-sons  who  sympathize  with  the  object  of  the  committee. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this*  organization  shall  be  to  investigate  the  conditions  of 
working  women,  to  promote  the  best  type  of  trade-unionism  in  existing  organi- 
sations, and  to  assist  in  organizing  trade-unions  among  women. 

OFFICERS. 

Sec.  1.  The  oMicers  shall  he  a  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  and  treas- 
urer. Officers  shall  be  elected  to  serve  one  year. 

Sec.   2.  The  president  shall  j>erform  the  usual  duties  of  the  office. 

Sec.  3.  The  vice  president  shall  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  president  in 
her  absence. 

Sec.  4.  The  secret  a r\  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  correspondence  of  the 
committee  and  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  pertaining  to  the  office. 

Sec.  T>.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  take  charge  of  all  money  paid  into 
the  committee  and  shall  deposit  it  in  a  bank  approved  by  the  officers,  and  iu 
the  name  of  the  committee. 

I:\K(  rmK   KOAKD. 

Sec.  1.  The  executive  board  shall  consist  of  four  olficers  and  three  members 
elected  at  an  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  I'.  The  majority  of  the  executive  Ixtard  shall  be  trade-unionists  in  g«nnl 
standing. 

Sec.  .'{.  The  number  of  the  executive  board  present  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
after  due  notification  has  been  given. 

COM  M  IT! 

Sec.  1.  Standing  committees  shall  be  finance,  legislative,  investigation,  immi- 
gration, and  auditing. 

Sec.  2.  The  president  shall  appoint  the  chairmen  of  standing  committees 
I  rum  the  executive  board. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  auditing  committee  to  examine  all  vouch- 
ers and  accounts  ami  to  audit  the  financial  affairs  of  the  committee  quarterly. 

DUKS. 

The  dues  of  the  trade-unions,  other  affiliated  organizations,  and  allies,  shall 
be  sf  per  annum.  For  individual  trade-union  members  the  presentation  of  a 
trade-union  card,  showing  paid-up  membership,  is  a  substitute  for  annual  dues. 

MEETINGS. 

Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  once  a  month  unless  otherwise  arranged  by 
the  executive  hoard  after  due  notification  to  (lie  members. 

AMENDMENTS. 

A  majority  of  those  present  and  entitled  to  vote  at  any  committee  meeting 
shall  have  the  power  to  amend  this  constitution,  80  days'  notice  having  been 
given  to  all  members. 
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KUHRTS  EXHIBIT  NO.   1. 

Los  Angeles  RtiiJimy — Statement   men   oinihif/   or   lm  \ihiii   home*   and    renters, 


Homes 

clear. 

In  proc- 
ess of 
payment. 

Renters. 

^Dispatchers'  schedule,  and  instructors'  departments  

11 

9 

10 

Inspectors 

8 

12 

14 

11 

4 

g 

Platform  men,  including  division  foremen  and  clerks  *   .            

284 

281 

1   17") 

Shopmen  all  divisions 

80 

104 

397 

Electrical  department  2  

31 

59 

92 

Maintenance  of  way  department 

69 

29 

655 

Total  

494 

498 

2  349 

1  Does  not  include  extra  list. 


Includes  power  and  line  men. 


KUHRTS  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

Los  Anyclcs  Railway  Corporation. 

Capital  stock $20,  000,  000 

Bonds  authorized 20,  000,  000 

Bomis  issued,  Los  Angeles  Railway  Corporation 14,500,000 

Balance  of  Los  Angeles  Railway  Corporation  bonds  : 

To  refund  Los  Angeles  Railway  Co.  bonds 5,000,000 

To  refund  Los  Angeles  Traction  Co.  bonds 500,  000 

Officers:  H.  E.  Huntington,  president;  Howard  Huntington,  vice  president 
:md  general  manager;  W.  E.  Dunn,  vice  president;  C.  A.  Henderson,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

City  Railway  Co.  of  Los  Angeles. 

Capital  stock $5,  000,  000 

Bonds  authorized 5,  000,  000 

Bonds   issued 3,544,000 

Oftk-ers :  Same  as  for  Los  Angeles  Railway  Corporation. 


WOOD  EXHIBIT. 

BKXKFTTS  WHICH  HAVE  RESULTED  FROM  THE  CONDUCT  OK  THE  OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC 

DEFENDER. 

CRIMINAL    DEPARTMENT. 

1.  Overpunishment  has  been  prevented  in  many  cases,  and  prisoners  have  in 
many  instances  been  placed  on  parole  by  investigating  the  mitigating  circum- 
stances, the  prior  record  of  the  accused,  and  seeking  employment  for  them. 

2.  The  danger  of  convicting  innocent  offenders  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  the  representation  of  the  accused  by  the  public  defender's  office,  which 
lias  competent  lawyers  familiar  with  criminal  law  and  the  funds  necessary  to 
defray  the  expense  of  preparing  the  defense. 

3.  The  coterie  of  a.jil  lawyers  who  hang  about  prisons  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely eliminated  in  Los  Angeles.     These  lawyers  are  willing  to  represent  indi- 
gent defendants  for  a  pittance,  or  in  the  hope  of  having  them  recommend  some 
other  prisoner  in  the  jail  who  might  have  more  means  or  in  the  hope  of  releas- 
ing the  accused  on  parole  and  then  hounding  him  for  the  payment  of  a  fee 
which  was  never  earned. 

4.  Every  man  accused  of  crime  has  been  able  to  secure  competent  and  reliable 
information  and  advice  as  to  the  nature  of  the  charge  against   him  and  as  to 
his  rights  under  the  law.     As  a  rule  accused  persons  have  been  unwilling  to 
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talk  freely  with  the  district  attorney.  Under  the  present  plan  they  can  present 
their  side  of  the  issue  to  the  public  defender,  often  resulting  in  the  charge  being 
reduced  to  a  smaller  offense  or  in  the  district  attorney  himself  taking  steps  to 
release  the  prisoner. 

5.  The  office  has  been  a  great  saving  to  the  county  in  the  matter  of  expense. 
This  is  brought  about  by  advising  pleas  of  guilty  in  proper  cases,  by  asking 
for  no  delays  on  the  part  of  the  court,  and  by  trying  cases  more  rapidly  than 
the  attorney  appointed  by  the  court  under  the  old  system. 

6.  The   conduct   of   criminal    cases   has   been    raised    to   a    higher   plane,   the 
district  attorney  and  public  defender  both  realizing  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
officer  to  try  and  bring  about  exact  justice. 

7.  The  district  attorney  has  been  assisted  in  his  work  and  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  trying  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  defendant,  a  task  which 
was  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to  do  where  there  was  no  responsible 
official  charged  with  the  duty  of  representing  the  defendant. 

CIVIL    DEPARTMENT. 

1.  The   public   defender   has   made   it   possible  for   a    very   large   number   of 
persons   to   secure   legal    redress   in   cases   in   which   the   litigants   are  entirely 
without  means  of  paying  the  expense  of  litigation.     In  most  of  these  cases 
the  claimants  are  wage  earners  seeking  to  recover  small  sums  due  for  wages. 

2.  Defense  has  been  mfule  in  many  cases  in  which  indigent  defendants  were 
harassed  by  unscrupulous  collection   agencies,  the  process  of  the  court  being 
abused  under  the  cloak  of  the  law.     The  most  common  of  this  class  of  cases 
are  those  in  which  the  wages  of  men  supporting  families  have  been  seized  for  the 
purpose  of  harassing  the  defendant  when  the  plaintiffs  knew  that  they  had  no 
legal  right  to  seize  them,  the  defendants  often  losing  their  positions  with  their 
employers. 

3.  Advice  has  been  given  on  legal  matters  to  many  persons  who  are  entirely 
without  means  of  paying  an  attorney,  the  applicant  being  in  each  case  entitled 
to  know  his  rights.     Many  domestic  difficulties  have  been  adjusted. 

4.  Many   disputes   have  been    settled    by   being   adjusted    through    the   public 
defender's  office,  an  effort  being  made  in  each  case  to  adjust  disputes  without 
recourse  to  the  courts  wherever  possible,   both   sides  generally  being  willing 
to  accept   the  judgment  of  the  public  defender.      Frequently   the  parties  to  a 
dispute  meet  with  their  witnesses  in  the  office,  and  adjust  their  troubles  with- 
out recourse  to  the  courts. 

5.  The  opinion   prevalent    among  so  many  that   the  courts  are  only  for  the 
wealthy  is  being  dispelled  in  Los  Angeles,  provision  being  made  for  legal  repre- 
sentation for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  wealthy. 

0.  Many  helpless  persons  have  been  relieved  from  the  clutches  of  the  loan 
sharks  in  cases  in  which  the  latter  have  attempted  to  collect  an  unlawful  rate 
of  interest,  the  work  of  the  office  resulting  in  the  discontinuance  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  money  lenders  of  the  habit  of  charging  unlawful  rates. 

7.  Aid  of  the  bar  association  has  been  enlisted  and  a  list  of  lawyers  ready 
to  assist  the  public  defender  has  been  furnished  by  the  association.  These 
lawyers  will  undertake  any  litigation  for  persons  not  financially  able  to  employ 
attorneys  in  matters  in  which  the  public  defender  is  not  authorized  to  appear. 
The  lawyers  on  this  list  are  recommended  in  alphabetical  rotation. 


LYON  EXHIBIT. 

CONDEMNS     BlI.L    FOR    LIABILITY. 

EMPLOYERS     OFFER     SUBSTITUTE    FOR     UNION     MISFIT PROPOSED    LAW     WOULD     WORK 

OKKAT     HARDSHIP     ON      INDUSTRIES.      SAY     MEN     WHO     MEET     TO     PROTEST     AGAINST 
DRASTIC    PROVISIONS CUNNING    HAND   OF   LABOR   BOSSES    REVEALED. 

Tn  a  rousing  meeting  of  employers  at  the  chamber  of  commerce  last  night 
the  administration-favored  Boynton  employers'  liability  bill  was  unqualifyingly 
condemned  as  an  unholy  attempt  of  labor  unions  to  loot  the  State  treasury, 
override  the  courts,  and  defy  justice  in  their  eagerness  to  get  their  fingers  on 
the  throats  of  the  men  who  are  pushing  this  State  to  the  fore  in  a  manufactur- 
ing way. 
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In  its  place  Norman  S.  Sterry,  attorney  for  the  employers'  legislation  com- 
mittee, offered  a  modified  employers'  liability  bill,  removing  the  fangs  from  the 
r.oynton  bill  and  inserting  various  clauses  based  on  the  good  rule  of  common 
sense. 

This  bill  received  the  strong  approval  of  those  present,  and  the  legislation 
committee,  composed  of  President  Llewellyn,  of  the  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  and 
Secretary  Kennedy,  of  the  Baker  Iron  Works,  was  empowered  to  join  with 
other  employers'  associations  in  a  concerted  attempt  to  have  this  bill  substi- 
tuted for  the  Boynton  measure. 

"  We  are  not  opposed  to  an  employers'  liability  bill,"  said  Chairman  Kennedy 
of  the  legislation  committee.  "  Some  things  we  recognize  as  inevitable,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  stand  for  quack  nostrums." 

Kennedy  then  proceeded  to  gently,  but  deftly  raise  the  hide  from  the  Boynton 
bill  and  to  disclose  Will  J.  French,  of  the  present  industrial  accident  board, 
former  labor  boss  and  stanch  unionist,  as  the  hand  that  had  guided  Boynton 
in  the  making  of  the  more  objectionable  features  of  his  bill. 

Kennedy  further  asserted  that  the  pernicious  safety-appliance  paragraphs  of 
the  bill  had  been  entirely  written  by  French,  and  that  the  other  two  members 
of  the  industrial  accident  board  had  had  a  hand  in  creating  this  bill  to  forever 
perpetuate  the  board  as  a  court  of  last  resort  in  fixing  compensation  for  injury, 
regulating  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  State,  and  conducting  the  now  no- 
torious State  insurance  business. 

Sterry  was  even  more  caustic  in  his  remarks.  "  I  tremble  for  the  industrial 
future  of  this  State  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,"  he  said.  "  The  sky  is  the  sole 
limit  of  the  power  that  would  be  thrust  on  the  three  commissioners,  and,  barring 
a  few  limitations,  no  court  in  the  State  would  have  power  to  undo  what  the 
commissioners  had  done.  If  their  inspectors — and  the  bill  gives  the  commis- 
sioners unlimited  power  to  appoint  inspectors  and  to  pay  them,  too — should 
order  you  to-day  to  remove  certain  machines  and  install  others,  you  would 
have  to  comply,  even  though  another  set  of  inspectors  came  around  the  third 
day  and  ordered  you  to  put  in  some  others." 

George  W.  Doonan,  commercial  agent  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  who  was  present  as  the  guest 
of  manufacturers  and  jobbers,  told  of  the  work  the  bureau  is  doing  in  up- 
building foreign  commerce,  and  asserted  that  the  150  per  cent  increase  in  our 
manufacturing  output  the  past  20  years  means  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  we  must  seek  a  market  abroad.  He  also  said  that  the  Southwest  had 
a  rich  future  market  in  South  America,  and  bespoke  cooperation  with  the 
bureau  in  establishing  trade  relations. 

[Los  Angeles  Herald,  Mar.  20.] 
PROPOSE  NEW  IDEAS  FOR  LIABILITY  BILL. 

Modifications,  tempering  the  extreme  points  of  the  Boynton  employers'  lia- 
bility bill,  will  be  presented  to  the  legislative  committee  next  Monday  night  by 
a  committee  represented  by  "Reese  Llewellyn,  D.  N.  E.  Little,  and  Warren  CJ. 
Kennedy. 

Employers'  liability  for  medical  service  to  injured  employees  is  fixed  at  $130, 
three  months'  attendance;  employer  and  employee  may  settle  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  proposed  State  industrial  accident  commission. 

Farm  hands  and  domestic  servants  arc  exempted  from  the  employment  class. 

[Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  21.] 
LAW  TO  DRIVE  OUT  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  W.  Foote,  of  this  city,  has  presented  an  exceedingly  able  argument  against 
the  passage  of  a  bill  introduced  at  Sacramento  by  Senator  Boynton  called  an 
employers'  liability  bill. 

"  It  ought  to  be  called,"  says  Mr.  Foote,  "  an  act  to  promote  governmental 
paternalism,  and  build  up  a  political  machine  at  the  expense  of  the  industries 
of  the  State."  The  bill  places  Chinese,  Japanese,  Indians,  foreigners,  and  hobos 
floating  about  the  country  on  an  equal  footing  with  hard-working  American 
mechanics  having  wives  and  families  to  care  for.  It  provides  for  a  commission 
of  three  to  be  appointed  by  Holy  Hiram,  and  gives  this  commission  legislative, 
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judicial,  and  administrative  powers  possessed  by  uo  Federal,  State,  or  municipal 
officers  in  all  the  land. 

The  patronage  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  is  "  something 
fierce."  They  are  given  unlimited  powers  to  appoint  an  attorney,  secretaries, 
clerks,  stenographers,  managers,  superintendents,  actuaries,  inspectors,  ac- 
countants, and  referees.  No  specific  mention  is  made  of  messengers,  janitors, 
chauffeurs,  cooks,  or  chambermaids,  but  those  are  provided  for  by  a  general 
clause  that  they  may  appoint  "us  many  more  employees  as  they  deem  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act." 

They  are  einiKmered  to  fix  salaries  without  limit  for  all  their  employees, 
and  to  make  contracts  with  physicians,  surgeons,  and  hospitals  for  attendance 
and  care  of  the  injured.  No  time  limit  or  price  limit  is  imposed  upon  the 
doctors,  and  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain 
or  other  spiritual  adviser. 

The  judicial  powers  grained  exceed  those  of  any  court  in  the  world.  There 
can  be  no  appeal  taken  from  their  decisions. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  which  recognizes  the  common-law 
right  to  a  jury  in  damage  cases,  is  not  recognized,  and  the  commission  is 
made  a  probate  court  in  cases  whore  the  dependent  of  an  employee  killed  is 
a  minor  or  incompetent. 

Public  corporation*  and  employers  are  authorized  to  insure  against  com- 
pensation liability  under  this  act,  provided  they  insure  with  a  State  insurance 
trust,  hut  they  are  denied  the  right  to  buy  insurance  in  the  open  market 

The  insurance  commission  is  to  be  amply  provided  with  money  to  try  ex- 
periments and  pay  their  salaries,  for  the  bill  provides  for  an  appropriation 
«»!'  S4ij.i;;o  to  start  with.  No  data  in  support  of  the  odd  $'>0  is  assigned.  It 
is  doubtless  a  guess,  for,  as  Mr.  Fooie  says,  "there  is  no  actuary  in  the  t'nited 
Stales  that  has  the  data  to  fix  the  cost  of  compensation  insurance  for  the 
different  classes  of  business  which  will  not  have  to  be  largely  a  guess." 

The  effect  of  this  measure  as  a  law  would  be  to  force  industries  to  retire 
from  the  State  in  many  cases  and  to  deter  others  from  coming  in  just  at  a 
time  it  is  most  necessary  to  offer  them  every  inducement  to  come.  If  Cali- 
fornia gets  any  benefit  from  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it  will  have 
to  have  something  besides  fruits  and  he;ms  to  offer  as  a  return  cargo.  That 
siren  song  has  been  good  enough  to  attract  tourists,  but  no  manufacturers. 
No  sane  man  will  invest  capital  where  by  statute  la-  is  taxed  directly  and 
indiivctly  so  as  to  make  it  inu>ossible  for  him  to  get  adequate  returns  on 
his  investment. 

The  law  of  1!»11  gives  ample  compensation  to  workmen.  It  is  sulliciently 
drastic  for  his  protect  ion,  and  it  gives  the  employer  tin*  right  to  take  his 
chances  under  the  State  compensation  act  or  that  of  common  law. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Foote  says,  both  wisely  ami  wittily: 

"This  act  is  so  absolutely  absurd  as  an  ad  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
]x>ople  of  the  State  that  it  can  only  be  Hassed  wilh  a  law  which  provides  the 
death  penalty  for  a  crime,  but  gives  the  condemned  man  the  choice  of  being 
hanged,  shot,  or  electrocuted,  all  of  \\hich  must  be  ;i  comfort  to  him  so  long  as 
he  has  got  to  die. 

"On  account  of  its  many  provisions  which  would  conjlici  with  law,  it  was 
-ary  that  this  commission  should  be  placed  above  the  courts  or  even 
the  Constitution.  Through  it  all  are  the  earmarks  of  the  politician,  as  well 
as  the  doctrines  of  the  labor  trouble  maker." 

T1IK    WILL    OF    THK    PEOPLE    AND    THE    WI1.I.    OF    THF    MACHINE. 

The  referendum  will  probably  be  invoked  to  ascertain  "  the  will  of  the 
people"  in  relation  to  the  abatement  bill  recently  signed  by  the  governor; 
and  this  form  of  appeal  will  certainly  be  resorted  to  if  the  so-called  "work- 
men's compensation  bill  "  becomes  a  law. 

The  opposition  to  the  abatement  bill  is  developing  its  greatest  strength  in 
San  Francisco,  but  the  antagonism  to  the  "compensation"  measure  is  state- 
wide. In  both  instances  the  criticism  carries  accusation  of  the  most  sinister 
character.  It  is  openly  charged  that  the  compensation  bill  is  a  political- 
machine  measure  using  the  prejudice  of  the  working  classes  as  a  vehicle  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  existing  State  administration  and  to  perpetuate  it. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  abatement  bill  is  that  it  will  render  the  owners. 
-.  and  manager  of  every  hotel,  lodging  house,  and  apartment  house  in 
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California  subject  to  constant  menace  from  blackmailers.  It  will  be  im- 
possible for  these  persons  to  gauge  the  moral"  status  of  the  men  and  women 
who  apply  for  rooms,  and  the  law  makes  no  excuse  for  ignorance  in  this 
regard,  nor  does  it  relieve  the  owners  or  managers  of  responsibility  upon 
proof  that  they  used  every  precaution  to  prevent  their  premises  from  being 
diverted  to  immoral  purposes. 

Moreover,  it  is  insisted  that  by  abating  the  segregated  districts  the  women 
and  their  criminal  consorts  will  be  driven  under  close  cover,  especially  in  the 
larger  cities,  necessitating  enormously  increased  expense  to  the  taxpayers  for 
police  and  the  cost  of  the  prosecutions  that  will  arise  from  the  blackmailing 
complaints  and  the  legitimate  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Aside  from  its  rank  aspect  of  political  graft,  the  compensation  bill  is  a 
flagrant  injustice  upon  every  employer  in  the  State.  lie  is  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  every  unscrupulous  employee,  every  drunken  or  careless  workman, 
and  every  person  who  deliberately  injures  himself  to  procure  the  "  compensa- 
tion "  which  the  bill  provides.  Another  class  that  will  profit  by  the  measure 
will  be  the  shyster  lawyers  who,  like  jackals,  are  ever  on  the  hunt  for  the  offal 
of  litigation.  And  over  all  is  the  "  machine,"  the  political  operatives  of  which 
can  oppress  every  industry  in  the  State  unless  they  come  through  with  the 
graft  that  is  usually  exacted  under  the  provisions  of  laws  like  this  one. 

No  doubt  the  constitutionality  of  both  bills  will  be  attacked,  but  the  "  progres- 
sive reformers  "  of  California  have  placed  another  weapon  in  the  hands  of  "  the 
people,"  and  it  will  probably  be  used  with  sufficient  efficiency  to  stultify  the 
legislature  that  passed  these  bills — the  "  referendum  "  is  the  sword  of  Damocles 
that  hangs  over  the  heads  of  the  artisans  that  forged  it. 

The  outlook  for  a  delightful  possibility  of  gloating  over  the  discomfiture  of 
the  **  reform  "  element  of  Californian  politics  is  well  within  the  ken  of  those 
whom  the  "  reformers  "  have  called  "  reactionaries." 

If  the  referendums  carry  in  these  instances  it  will  be  a  body  blow  for  the 
people  who  invented  the  device;  and  it  will  be  a  death  thrust  for  the  puritans 
and  the  "  machine  "  at  the  same  time. 

THAT  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  BILL — IT  is  UNJUST,  OPPRESSIVE,  AND  DANGEROUS 

AND   WILL  BE  ENACTED   AS  PART  OF  A  POLITICAL  TRADE. 

By  the  so-called  workmen's  compensation  bill,  which  the  administration  is 
rushing  through  the  legislature,  the  interests,  the  rights  and  the  ability  of 
employers  are  absolutely  ignored  and  trampled  under  foot.  The  men  whose 
capital,  energy,  and  business  ability  make  industry  and  employment  possible  are 
made  the  slaves  of  those  whom  they  supply  with  the  means  of  -living. 

It  is  the  result  of  a  political  trade  in  which  blocks  of  votes  for  a  political 
machine  are  exchanged  for  relief  of  employees  from  all  risks  inseparable  from 
their  occupation,  which  are  saddled  upon  the  employer  to  his  possible  ruin. 

It  even  goes  further  and  would  deprive  the  employer  of  the  protection  of  the 
courts  and  deliver  him  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  biased 
political  commission. 

No  court  can  even  consider  a  case  until  there  has  been  application  for  a 
second  trial  before  the  commission.  After  that  the  aggrieved  party  may  apply 
to  the  courts  for  a  writ  of  review  as  to  which  the  bill  says  "  No  new  or  addi- 
tional evidence  may  be  introduced  in  such  court,  but  the  cause  shall  be  heard 
on  the  record  of  the  commission  as  certified  to  by  it.  The  review  shall  not  be 
extended  further  than  to  determine  whether  or  not — 

"  1.  The  commission  had  acted  without  or  in  excess  of  its  powers. 

"2.  The  order,  decision,  and  award  were  procured  by  fraud. 

"  3.  The  order,  decision,  rule,  or  regulation  is  unreasonable. 

"4.  If  findings  of  fact  are  made  whether  or  not  such  findings  of  fact  sup- 
port the  order,  decision,  or  award  under  review." 

That  is  unadulterated  despotism  and  tyranny.  What  has  become  of  Magna 
Charta  which  the  remote  ancestors  of  many  of  us  fought  for  and  for  whose 
principles  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor. 

What  has  become  of  section  7  and  article  1  of  our  State  constitution  which 
reads:  "The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  secured  to  all.  A  trial  by  jury 
may  be  waived  in  civil  actions  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  signified  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  pi-escribed  by  law." 

This  bill  absolutely  denies  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  whether  with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  parties.  Is  it  worth  while  to  strike  down  liberties 
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which  our  forefathers  fought  for  for  the  vole  purpose  of  setting  up  a  political 
machine? 

But  that  is  not  all.  Should  this  hill  become  a  law  and  be  enforced  what 
becomes  of  the  guaranty  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  says: 
"  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny 
to  any  person  within  it*  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

Is  it  not  a  privilege  of  our  people  to  have  a  civil  issue  decided  by  a  jury? 
this  bill  not.  propose  to  abridge  that  privilege?  Is  a  political  commission 
a  court,  or  its  proceedings  due  process  of  law? 

Tt  is  obvious  that  the  promoters  of  this  preposterous  bill  do  not  expect  any 
of  its  provisions  which  do  injustice  to  stand,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  other  bills 
for  establishing  other  political  machines,  they  seek  to  secure  themselves  in 
main  design  by  the  following  astonishing  section: 

"  If  any  section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause,  or  phrase  of  this  act  is  for  any 
reason  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  such  decision  shall  not  affect  the  validity 
of  the  remaining  portions  of  this  act.  The  legislature  hereby  declares  that  it 
would  have  passed  this  act,  and  each  section,  subsection,  subdivision,  clause, 
and  phrase  thereof,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  any  one  or  more  sections 
(and  so  forth)  is  declared  unconstitutional." 

In  other  words,  the  machine  shall  stick  and  the  $412,130  be  delivered  to  it 
wherewith  to  do  politics,  no  matter  what  becomes  of  the  workmen. 

It  is  not  possible  in  these  columns  to  deal  in  any  adequate  way  with  the  59 
pages  of  undiluted  iniquity  contained  in  this  atrocious  bill.  The  whole  bill  is 
unreasonable,  unjust,  and  unnecessary.  A  fair  bill,  showing  due  regard  for  all 
interests,  might  be  passed  with  the  good  will  of  everybody.  And  we  have  n 
good  law  now. 

But  what  the  administration  wants  is  a  political  machine  and  it  means  to 
get  it. 

TIM;     1KK\KS     AT     SACKAMENTO BTfiOTKI)     AM)     1SKCKI.ESS     TNDETJ     TITK     ADMTXTSTISA- 

TFON-  i.\sir,  THK.V  AI;E  i'\i:  M.YZING  ixnrsTitY  AXJ>  I»K>  i  I;OYI  \<;  I.IUKKTY. 

The  history  of  the  world  is  replete  with  descriptions  of  how  the  people  have 
risen  to  demand  their  rights  and  have  secured  them  from  autocrats,  kings, 
queens,  and  swell-headed  despots.  The  barons  of  England  arose  to  compel 
King  John  to  give  them  the  Magna  Oharta  and  the  right  of  personal  liberty 
and  trial  by  courts.  The  people  of  France  arose  in  their  might  and  leveled 
the  Bastile  to  its  foundations  as  a  token  of  their  determination  that  oppres- 
sion should  cease. 

And  yet  there  is  no  oppression  so  unbearable,  no  despotism  so  destructive, 
and  no  tyranny  so  grinding  as  the  tyranny  of  the  crowd  under  the  suggestion 
of  a  ruthless  politician. 

To-day  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  have  an  administration  and 
legislature  at  Sacramento  concocting  bill  after  bill  for  depriving  them  of 
rights  which  popular  government  is  supposed  to  secure.  There  is  nothing 
sacred  to  the  machine  that  devised  the  bills  that  comprise  the  10  command- 
ments of  the  administration,  which  bills  are  marked  to  be  passed,  whether 
the  individual  legislator  likes  them  or  not. 

The  rights  which  the  people  are  being  deprived  of  are  specified  in  these  bills, 
some  of  which  have  passed  and  we  are  told  that  all  of  them  will  pass. 

The  compensation  bill  wipes  out  the  power  of  the  courts  to  deal  with  the  real 
issues  arising  under  it  and  permits  only  two — the  appellate  and  supreme 
courts — to  interfere  even  for  a  minute  with  the  autocratic  powers  of  the  com- 
mission which  it  creates,  and  then  these  courts  are  limited  to  four  technical 
propositions. 

All  employers,  all  miners,  all  storekeepers,  all  contractors  and  every  human 
being  employing  another  human  being  are  deprived  of  any  right' to  go 'into  any 
<  ourt  to  protect  themselves  or  their  property  from  put-up  jobs  or  dishonest 
combinations.  They  must  either  go  out  of  business  or  submit  to  risks  which 
may  result  in  their  ruin,  and  to  pay  taxes  to  support  a  political  machine  under 
the  name  of  a  State  insurance  department. 

Then  there  is  the  immigration  bill — misnamed.  It  is  not  an  immigration 
bill,  as  it  specially  provides  that  no  money  shall  be  spent  by  the  commission 
under  this  bill  to  aid  or  induce  immigration.  Its  real  object  is  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  commission  to  prevent  any  workingman  or  fanner  coming  into 
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the  State.  What  right  have  they  to  wipe  out  the  inalienable  rights  our  fore- 
fathers fought  for — the  right  to  seek  homes  in  new  lands  where  they  will  be 
secure  in  the  possession  of  private  property. 

This  bill  stales  distinctly  that  the  commission  shall  have  the  right  to  invade 

homes,  manufactories,  business  houses,  or  any  place  they  see  fit  to  examine  into, 

i'.d  the  books,  papers,  and  accounts,  and  insist  on  statements  and  take  the 

<>ny  of  the  family  of  the  employer  or  any  other  person  on  any  question 

that  this  committee  sees  fit  to  ask.     And  Cod  only  knows  what  this  has  to  do 

with   immigration. 

The  $50,000  given  to  the  commission  may  be  thrown  away  in  publishing 
documents  in  any  language;  in  sending  its  representatives  or  members  into  any 
part  of  the  world  to  prevent  immigration  to  California,  because  the  bill  pro- 
hibits its  aiding  immigration.  In  fact,  the  result  of  tins  bill  is  to  destroy  the 
individual  rights  of  the  business  man,  the  family  and  the  domestic  circle  by 
investing  political  appointees  with  autocratic  powers. 

JOBBERY   IN    TIIK    (iUlSK   OK    KKX  KVOLKNTK. 

There  may  be  some  persons  who  think  that  although  the  so-called  workman's 
compensation  act.  would  build  up  a  gigantic  political  machine,  that  measure 
should  be  passed  because  it  would  make  for  social  justice  and  generally  for  the 
righting  of  wrongs.  But  it  may  be  doubted  that  any  intelligent  man  or  woman 
who  has  read  the  text  of  the  pending  bill  would  reach  that,  conclusion,  except 
on  the  theory  that  the  way  to  right  wrongs  is  to  indict  greater  ones.  Unfor- 
tunately, few  persons  have  even  glanced  at  a  published  synopsis  of  the  measure, 
much  less  the  proposed  act  itself,  which,  in  printed  form,  makes  a  volume  of 
over  .~>0  pages.  Nevertheless,  persons  who,  in  trying  to  follow  the  tortuous, 
muddy  channel  of  legislation  at  Sacramento,  have  examined  the  workmen's 
compensation  bill  are  at  loss  to  decide  whether  it  is  the  more  objectionable 
because  of  the  political  machine  that  it  would  create  or  because  of  the  out- 
rageous oppression  which  the  operation  of  the  measure  would  cause  to  rich 
and  poor  alike. 

The  popular  idea  of  that  act  is  that  it  would  hold  to  strict  accountability 
corporations  and  other  large  concerns  that  hire  many  men  and  women,  and 
which  commonly  resist  in  the  courts  attempts  to  recover  damages  because  of 
injuries  sustained  in  such  employment.  Everybody  knows  that  in  these  cases 
justice  sometimes  miscarries,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  generally 
known,  the  employer  may  suffer  as  often  through  the  miscarriage  as  the  em- 
ployee. But  the  prevalent  idea,  and  the  one  which  the  politicians  behind  the 
bill  seek  to  inculcate,  is  that  the  proposed  law  will  simply  insure  compensation 
to  injured  employees  who  might  not  be  able  to  get  it  through  the  courts.  And 
it  would  open  wide  the  door  for  the  payment  of  all  manner  of  fraudulent  claims 
for  damages. 

Under  the  act  every  man  or  woman  in  California  who  hires  only  a  single 
person  is  liable  for  any  injury  that  the  latter  may  receive,  even  though  it  was 
•d  by  the  employee  getting  drunk  or  willfully  doing  himself  harm.  Con- 
tributory negligence  cuts  no  figure  in  the  case.  The  employer  must  pay  damages 
to  be  fixed,  not  by  a  jury  which  hears  both  sides  and  seeks  to  do  substantial 
justice,  but  by  a  commission  of  three  men  who  can  ignore  all  evidence  showing 
that  the  employer  was  not  responsible  and  that  the  employee  had  only  himself 
to  blame.  Under  this  method  of  administering  justice  by  commission  and  nor 
by  law,  an  employer  must  compensate  injured  employees  and  their  dependents 
for  five  years,  and  in  some  instances  must  pension  them  for  life.  Of  c< 
in  the  case  of  small  employers — those  with  slender  capital  who  hire  only  three 
or  four  persons — only  one  or  two  awards  under  the  workman's  compensation 
act  would  suffice  to  put  them  out  of  business.  Moreover,  the  members  of  the 
commission,  no  matter  how  outrageous  their  finds,  can  not  be  called  to  account. 
They  may  bankrupt  an  honest  employer  by  mulcting  him  for  an  accident  for 
which  he  had  no  more  responsibility  than  the  man  in  the  moon,  but  he  has  no 
recourse.  The  act  declares: 

"  The  commission  shall  not,  nor  shall  any  commissioner,  officer,  or  employee 
thereof,  be  personally  liable  in  his  private  capacity  on  account  of  any  act  per- 
formed or  contract  or  other  obligation  entered  into  *  *  *  in  connection 
with  the  administration,  management,  or  conduct  of  the  State  compensation 
insurance  fund." 

N  >r  has  any  employer  any  right  of  appeal  from  a  commission's  ruling,  no 
matter  how  unjust,  except  to  the  appellate  and  supreme  courts,  and  to 
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on  only  very  narrow  grounds.  In  effect,  those  tribunals  are  forbidden  by  the 
act  to  do  substantial  Justice.  And  the  impudent  job  holders  who  are  backing 
the  measure  even  had  the  effrontery  to  warn  the  tribunals  of  the  State  that 
they  may  not  declare  this  infamous  law  unconstitutional.  That  can  be  the 
only  meaning  placed  upon  this  language  of  the  act.  "  If  any  section,  subsection, 
.subdivision,  sentence,  clause,  or  phrase  of  this  act  is  for  any  reason  held  to  be 
unconstitutional,  such  decision  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  remaining 
portions  of  this  act.  The  legislature  hereby  declares  that  it  would  have  passed 
this  act  and  each  section,  subdivision,  subsection,  sentence,  clause,  and  phrase 
tin -P. -of  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  any  one  or  more  sections,  subsections,  sub- 
divisions, sentences,  clauses,  or  phrases  is  declared  unconstitutional." 

I  in!  the  commissioners  and  their  salaried  army  of  underlings  do  not  con- 
template merely  hearing  and  passing  upon  such  cases  or  injury,  real  or  pre- 
rendc.i.  as  may  be  presented  to  them.  They  will  go  through  the  land  hunting 
trouble  and  making  it.  The  proposed  law  authorizes  them  to  enter  home,  shop, 
and  factory,  and  if  in  any  there  are  mechanical  devices  which  the  commissioners 
<!o  not  approve  they  may  order  the  installation  of  new  ones  and  dictate  the 
pattern  of  which  the  latter  shall  be.  A  man  may  have  approved  safety  ap- 
pliances in  his  establishment,  the  best,  that  money  can  buy.  but  if  the  com- 
missioners take  a  fancy  to  appliances  of  a  different  design,  the  employer  must, 
install  them  or  be  prosecuted  criminally.  This  feature  of  the  workman's  com- 
pen>;iiion  o  flagrantly  bad  that,  it  is  almost  an  insult  to  intelligence  to 

discuss  it.  'Tiie  suggestion,  however,  may  be  olTered  that  if  it  were  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  i in-  !. '-Mature  to  create  opportunities  for  graft  and  black- 
mail, that  end  could  not  b»  more  effectually  attained  than  by  this  proposed  law. 

Tr    is    an    asionisliing    fact    that    in    these   da\s    when    professional    reformers 

io  enact  some  peculiarly  iniquitous  measure,  it  is  put  forth   in  the 
of    ••  social    justice"    the    "moral    uplift"    and    benevolent    designs    toward    the 
dear  people.      Hut  in   the  case  of  tin?  workman's  compensat  ion   bill,   those  cun- 
ning  fellows  appear   i<>  have  fairly  eclipsed  their   former   performances  of  that 
sort. 

SOI.ONS  CAKKY   INDEMNITY   P.M.L. 

S\( -RAMENTO,  .\iiril  .!'.>. — Senator  P.nynton's  workmen's  compensation  bill,  pro- 
posing a  complete  system  of  dealing  with  industrial  accidents  by  providing  fixed 
compensation  for  injured  laborers,  with  State  insurance  for  employers,  and 
safety  requirements,  was  passed  early  to-day  by  a  vote  of  30  to  5.  Senators 
Cogswell,  ('nrtin,  Juilliard,  Larkins,  and  Wright  voted  "no." 

ate  began  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  determination  of  the  author  to  force  a 
vote  on  the  merits  of  the  measure  resulted  in  a  cali  of  Hie  senate  at  midnight. 
when  the  members  present  d«';idlo«-k.-d  on  an  amendment  offered  by  Cogswell. 
Absent  members  were  routed  out  of  bed  by  (lie  seruvant  at  arms  and  brought, 
to  the  bar.  Cogswell  proposed  to  strike  out  the  dame  providing  that  in  case 
any  one  section  of  the  act  was  found  unconstitutional,  the  rest  would  stand. 
14  We  would  look  foolish."  he  said,  "if  the  supreme  court  struck  out  the  in- 
surance provisions."  The  amendment  tinally  was  defeated,  as  were  others 
offered  by  Cogswell  and  ('aminetti.  A  previous  amendment  offered  by  Larkins 
was  defeated.  -•">  to  9.  Larkins  proposed  to  exempt  from  the  present  industrial 
accident  law.  which  the  Hoynton  bill  does  not  repeal,  stockmen,  farmers,  orchard- 
ists,  and  others. 

Tin'  P.oynton  bill  specially  exempts  employees  engaged  in  stock  raising,  farm, 
dairy,   viticultural  or  horticultural   work,   poultry   raising,   or  domestic  service. 
:-n.  not  being  mentioned  in  the  bill,  are  presumed  to  bo  exempt. 

The  bill  appropriates  $187,000  for  the  installation  of  the  system. 

VOTE   IN   SENATE  FAVOKS  INDUSTRIAL  PARALYSIS. 

l.AW.M  AKKltS    KOUTED    OUT    OF    BED    TO    BREAK    DEADLOCK PRIZE    FTCiHT    AND    WATKR 

r.n.i.s    (jo    OVER    ANOTHER    DAY — BRYANT'S    MEASURE    TO    ABOLCSH 

CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT   FAILS    AFTKC    HARROW    IS      GRILLED    IN    DEBATE. 

SACRAMENTO,  April  20. — After  a  debate  lasting  several  hours,  and  after  a 
number  of  senators  had  been  routed  out  of  bed  to  break  a  deadlock  over  an 
amendment,  the  Boynton  workmen's  compensation  act,  one  of  the  most  per- 
nicious measures  introduced  during  the  session,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  30  to 
.")  in  the  senate. 
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The  bill,  which  provides  for  compensation  for  employees  injured  in  indus- 
trial accidents,  will  not  go  to  the  assembly  for  approval.  Senators  who  led 
the  fight  for  the  bill  predict  to-day  that  it  will  pass  the  lower  house. 

Senators  Larkins  and  Cogswell  offered  amendments  to  the  bill  before  the. 
roll  was  called.  Every  amendment  was  voted  down.  Farmers  and  dairymen 
arc  exempted  from  the  bill,  which  includes  a  provision  for  a  State  insurance 
i'und  for  injured  employees. 

COMPENSATION  r.n.i.  PASSES  SKNATK  ;>>0  TO  r>. 
SOLO\S  SIT  ft-  ISAM    TIIK   \!<;FIT  msccssixt;   TKATCKKS  OF  TIIK  MEASTKE. 

SACRAMENTO,  April  2.9. — Senator  Boynton's  workmen's  compensation  bill,  pro- 
posing a  complete  system  of  dealing  with  industrial  accidents  by  providing 
tixed  compensation  for  injured  laborers,  with  State  insurance  for  employees 
and  safety  requirements,  was  passed  early  to-day  by  a  vote  of  30  to  f».  Sena- 
tors Cogswell,  Curtin,  Juilliard,  Larkin,  and  Wright  voted  "  no." 

Debate  began  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  determination  of  the  author  to  force  a. 
vote  on  the  merits  of  the  measure  resulted  in  a  call  of  the  senate  at  midnight, 
when  the  members  were  routed  out  of  bed  by  the  sergeant  at  arms;  and 
brought  to  the  bar.  Cogswell  proposed  to  strike  out  the  clause  providing  that 
in  case  any  one  section  of  the  act  was  found  unconstitutional  the  rest  would 
stand.  "  We  would  look  foolish,"  he  said,  "  if  the  Supreme  Court  struck  out 
the  insurance  provisions."  The  amendment  finally  was  defeated,  as  were 
others  offered  by  Cogswell  and  Caminetti.  A  previous  amendment  offered  by 
Larkin  was  defeated,  25  to  9.  Larkin  proposed  to  exempt  from  the  present 
industrial  accident  law,  which  the  Boynton  bill  does  not  repeal,  stockmen, 
farmers,  orchardists,  and  others. 

The  Boynton  bill  specifically  exempts  employees  engaged  in  stock  raising, 
farm,  dairy,  viticultural,  or  horticultural  work,  poultry  raising,  or  domestic 
service.  Seamen,  not  being  mentioned  in  the  bill,  are  presumed  to  be  exempt. 

The  bill  appropriated  $187,000  for  the  installation  of  the  system. 

[Fro^no  IlonuliHc.-m,  Feb.  2.",   101.°,.] 

STATI:  INSTRANCE  CONDEMNED  BY  JETNA  MEN.- 

•MEETING  OF  INSURANCE  MEN  HELD  YESTERDAY  TO  ITEAR  OPPOSITION ALT.  ATTEMPTS 

AT  STATE  IN  SCI!  ANTE  DECLARED  TO  HE  FAILURES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  insurance  men  of  Fresno  yesterday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  ,T.  Ii.  Molony,  Pacific  coast  manager 
of  the  .-Etna  Insurance  Co.,  addressed  the  meeting  regarding  economics  of  State 
insurance  and  the  bills  which  were  introduced  at  the  last  legislature  providing 
for  workingmen's  compensation  and  employers'  liability.  Throughout  his  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Molony  conducted  a  strong  opposition  to  the  principle  of  State  in- 
surance in  general,  pointing  out  the  results  of  the  same  on  the  Continent  and  in 
the  States  where  it  has  been  tried. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  pamphlets  were  distributed  among 
the  insurance  men  entitled  "A  Discussion  of  California's  Proposed  Venture  in 
Socialism,"  and  from  the  arguments  outlined  in  this  publication  the  speaker 
drew  his  deductions. 

Declaring  that  the  Roseberry  law  was  ill-advised  and  unwise  legislation  and 
that  whatever  experience  the  industrial  accident  board  received  from  the 
workings  of  that  law  would  be  such  as  to  lead  it  astray,  the  speaker  launched 
into  a  statement  of  statistics  which  were  given  to  show  that  all  reports  made 
under  the  law  were  of  necessity  incomplete  and  in  many  cases  untrue  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  required  immediately  following  the  accident  and 
before  an  investigation  could  be  made.  He  further  urged  that  the  percentage 
of  employers  who  insured  under  the  law  was  so  small  that  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  working  of  State  insurance  could  be  obtained  by  the  industrial  board 
from  this  experience.  He  asserted  that  the  members  of  this  board  are  pro- 
claiming that  they  have  solved  the  problem  of  State  insurance  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  22  continental  companies  have  unsatisfactory  methods  and  in  the 
face  of  the  fact,  that  only  one  member  of  that  board  has  ever  been  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  could  not  therefore  have  had  an 
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opportunity  to  study  State  insurance  first  hand  in  other  countries,  despite  the 
Same. 

"  The  board  dec-lares  that  the  only  opposition  to  the  State  insurance  which 
it  would  put  into  force  in  the  State  is  from  the  farmer.  The  employers  are 
all  against  it,  .and  for  the  reason  that  the  present  administration  is  asked 
by  the  industrial  accident  board  to  commit  the  people  of  California  to  a  pro- 
gram of  social  insurance  similar  to  those  in  effect  on  the  Continent  and  which 
in  Germany  for  the  year  1913  will  have  produced  a  charge  upon  the  German 
industries  of  approximately  ,$300,000,000.  A  similar  program  could  not  be 
adopted  nationally  in  the  United  States  with  a  charge  of  less  than  $600,000,000 
to  $700,000,000,  California's  proportionate  share  being  from  $15,000,000  to 
$30.000,000  annually,  which,  under  the  plan  proposed,  will  be  borne  directly  by 
the  employers  and  not  by  the  State  or  general  taxpayers  of  the  State."  < 

The  assertion  of  the  industrial  board  that  the  State  company  proposed  is  not 
to  be  operated  for  profit  was  branded  by  the  speaker  as  untrue  upon  the  advice 
of  Prof.  Whitney,  of  the  State  university,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Molony,  had 
assured  him  that  it  is  the  intention  to  establish  an  insurance  rate  bureau  and 
to  add  to  the  basic  cost  of  insurance  5  per  cent  for  profit  with  which  to  first 
repay  the  capital  borrowed  to  establish  the  company  and  then  to  establish  a 
sinking  fund.  1 

That  the  history  of  State  and  social  insurance  has  shown  that  increased  rates 
have  followed  the  instituting  of  such  forms  of  insurance  was  inserted.  It  was 
further  stated  that  the  constitution  would  not  allow  the  taking  of  money  from 
the  general  taxes,  in  case  the  State  company  faced  a  deficit  in  any  stage  of  its 
development,  and  that  because  of  this  impossibility  the  only  way  to  do  away 
with  a  deficit  would  be  by  raising  the  insurance  rates.  "This  program  of 
sorial  insurance  appeals  to  the  laboring  man,  and  once  it  is  started  there  is 
no  backing  up,  for  the  reason  that  the  politicians  will  not  have  nerve  enough 
to  take  from  the  laboring  man  his  protection  even  should  they  desire  to  do  so." 

All  of  the  forms  of  social  insurance  which  have  been  tried  wore  explained  by 
the  speaker,  who  declared  that  the  individualistic  system  of  Great  Britain 
which  the  industrial  board  says  can  not  be  worked  out  here  is  the  only  system 
which  would  be  feasible  in  America. 

[San  Francisco  Chronicle,  June  7,  1013.] 
THAT   OrTRAcwvrs  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

ST7AT.L  THE  PEOPLE  PATIENTLY  ENDURE  TT,  OR  WILL  THEY  INVOKE  THE  REFERENDUM? 

The  governor  has  signed  the  so-called  industrial  accident  commission  bill,  a 
ire  which  includes  appropriations  necessary  for  the  creation  of  an  Insur- 
ance company  and  other  machinery  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  It  is  now  up  to 
the  people  to  decide  whether  they  wish  it  to  become  a  law. 

This  act  is  an  attack  on  every  individual  in  the  State  of  California  who  em- 
another.  Every  farmer  using  any  kind  of  machinery  on  his  farm,  every 
miner,  every  householder  with  any  mechanical  appliances  in  his  house,  every 
storekeeper,  every  contractor,  and  every  manufacturer,  no  matter  how  small, 
may  be  compelled  to  work  for  the  rest  of  his  life  for  accumulated  pensions  or 
exaggerated  damages  that  may  be  fixed  by  the  commission  under  this  bill. 

No  State  in  the  Union  has  such  an  outrageous  law,  one  which  deprives  every 
person  employing  another  of  any  defense,  in  case  of  injury,  on  the  ground  that 
the  person  injured  had  brought  on  the  injury  intentionally  or  by  his  own 
ignorant  or  careless  act.  Under  its  provisions  employers  must  submit  to  the 
arbitrary  decision  of  three  politicians  called  the  commission.  The  law  forbids 
them  to  apply  to  any  of  the  superior  courts  of  the  State  for  relief  and  places 
them  in  a  position  of  helplessness. 

This  bill,  in  addition,  provides  for  an  insurance  company,  the  creation  of 
which  will  force  the  State  to  engage  in  a  speculative  business  with  the  tax- 
payers' money.  The  primary  object  of  this  company — to  be  composed  of  hire- 
lings of  the  administration — is  to  create  a  great  political  machine  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers  of  tins  State.  All  the  main  provisions  of  this  bill  prove  posi- 
tively their  intent  and  object. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  this  bill.  There  is  to-day  on  the  statute  books  a 
compensation  law  administered  by  a  commission  appointed  hy  the  present  gov- 
ernor that  covers  the  case  thoroughly  and  protects  the  employee  legally  in  secur- 
ing his  rights.  The  Chronicle  favored  this  bill  and  favors  it  now. 
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The  new  l»ill  just  signed  by  the  governor  was  passed  with  the  sole  object  of 
finding  an  excuse  to  create1  a  great  political  machine.  To  win  favor  with  the 
tagBMB  all  sorts  of  unjust  privileges  were  grants!  to  them,  and  employers 
throughout  the  State  were  deprived  of  every  right, 

The  commission's  power  is  unlimited.  Its  agents  may  enter  any  man's  house 
where  a  servant  is  employed  and  compel  the  employer  to  do  anything. 

The  commissioners  are  given  the  right  to  have  labor-Having  machines  of  their 
own  selection  put  into  any  si  ore,  mine,  fann.  or  factory  which  in  their  personal 
interest  or  in  their  judgment,  should  be  purchased  by  the  employer. 

I'sing  this  clause  of  labor-saving  machines  as  an  excuse,  they  are  authorised 
to  hire  stores  in  various  parts  of  the  State  —  to  be  called  "museums"  —  and  t.<> 
employ  "lecturers."  All  know  thai  these  museums  will  be  political  headquarters 
and  tin1  so-called  lecturers  political  accents  of  the  administration.  Their  duty 
will  be  to  do  politics  all  over  the  State  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer,  the  whole 
nirning  out  when  the  demands  of  politics  call  for  them. 

This  bill  is  one  of  many  put  through  by  this  administration  t<>  hamper  or 
destroy  business  and  prevent  development  in  the  State  of  California.  The 
governor  having  signed  it,  if  no  further  action  is  taken,  the  hill  becomes  an 
effective  law. 

What  are  the  people  going  to  do  about  it?  Are  they  going  to  sit  down  and 
submit  to  it,  or  are  they  going  to  make  an  effort  to  relieve  themselves?  Shall 
il  be  referred  to  the  people? 

The  referendum  places  it.  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  decide  whether  they 
want  this  law.  If  they  do  not  want  it  they  should  have  a  chance  to  vote  it 
down.  At  any  rate,  the  people  should  vote  on  it. 

If  20,000  signatures  are  attached  to  the  referendum  petition  the  hill  will  he 
shelved  until  an  election  lakes  place.  Tn  the  regular  order  of  things  no  election 
to  decide  the  question  would  take  place  until  November,  1014, 


Times,  Apr.  17,   101.°,.] 
SENATOR  WRIGHT'S  STATEMENT. 

In  speaking  of  the  bill  to-night,  Senator  Wright  said  :  "  The  effect  of  the  bill, 
should  it  becomes  a  law,  on  the  industries  of  California  would  be  calamitous.  It 
involves  risks  which  no  small  manufacturers  could  afford  to  take.  A  number 
of  manufacturers  and  business  men  have  told  me  they  will  never  take  the  risks 
provided  by  the  bill,  but  will  close  down  their  plants  and  import  the  commodities 
which  they  sell.  It  would  hamper  industry  at  every  turn  and  throttle  legitimate 
business.  The  bill  will  go  through  with  but  little  opposition  unless  the  business 
men  of  the  State  get  busy  with  the  legislature." 

Tt  is  not  merely  the  proposed  law  which  the  small  manufacturer,  farmer, 
and  householder  fear,  it  is  the  host,  of  official  inquisitors  which  the  bill  would 
create  for  the  purpose  of  making  trouble,  and  a  horde  of  greedy  lawyers  and 
shifty  politicians.  No  employee  could  receive  any  injury  without  being  at 
once  beset  by  the  shyster  class  of  attorneys,  whom  the  law  assures  of  their 
"  fees  "  at  the  expense  of  the  employer.  Nor  can  any  employer,  however  well 
disposed,  protect  himself  by  proper  compensation  paid  on  the  spot.  That  is. 
expressly  forbidden.  The  "  commission  "  and  its  understrappers  and  attorneys 
who  would  butt  in  must  handle  every  case. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  here  say  that  if  enacted  into  law  it  will  injure  em- 
ployers by  unduly  increasing  the  risks  of  the  industry  and  hurt  the  industrial 
situation  by  driving  industries  to  other  States  and  countries.  They  declare 
it  would  retard  and  demoralize  industry  by  the  excessive  and  ever-increasing 
cost  of  insurance.  Also  that  it  would  increase  the  number  of  reported  accidents 
to  an  incredible  extent. 

AN     INSURANCE    PI! 

The  only  argument  that  has  been  made  in  favor  of  the  insurance  phase  of 
this  bill  is  that  it  will  prevent  insurance  companies  from  charging  employers 
high  rates.  The  fact  is  that  no  employers  have  asked  the  State  to  take  this 
step.  When  confronted  with  this  fact  and  asked  other  than  a  political  purpofl* 
could  have  prompted  its  incorporation  in  the  act  the  memtero  of  the  s 
mittee  had  no  answer. 

Several  of  them  admitted  that,  they  had  not  read  the  bill. 

When  the  protest  was  made  that  Go  i*»r  cent  of  the  weekly  wage  is  too  high 
a  compensation  rate  the  reply  was  that  such  a  rate  was  in  force  in  Wisconsin. 
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lustrating   the    ignorance   of   the   men    who   are    trying   to   rush   this   nof 

•gh  "  on  orders,"  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  maximum  weekly  wnge  on  which 

"•  per  cent  is  proposed  to  be  allowed  in  (Vdiiornia  is  $;>'J,  whiie  the  maximum 

in   Wisconsin   is  but  $14.42.     Hence  the  maximum  compensation  in  Wisconsin 

The  nmxirmim  which  those  who  sought  to  amend  the  bill  asked  for 

/:s  is  $0.68  a  week  higher  than  the  maximum  amount  allowed 

'h*-    high-  in    the    country.      But   tlie   State 

••Mi  thai  I  this  law  on  the  people  does  not  care  that  it 

earn  >s  \viih  it  a  penaJry  upon  California  production  that  will  be  more  disastrous 
than  a  North  I'o'e  winter. 

The  featii'-e  that  most  interests  the  Stale  political  machine  is  that  the  art 
provides  for  more  agents — to  be  appointed  l>y  the  machine — than  there  are 
postmasters  in  California. 

IT    I  IHK    K  A  T:\fKR. 

Tn  order  to  make  sure  of  putting  tiie  ad  through  the  legislature  the  machine 
dictated  that  r!ie  farmers  lie  eliminated  from  is  operation.  There  Is  a  joker 
which  puts  all  farmers  using  mechanical  power  under  the  act,  but  the  machine 
hopes  the  farmers  will  not  notice  this  until  the  bill  has  become  a  law.  With 
their  proi  .1  to  the  i  >f  the  other  industries  of  the  State  it  was 

f«-li    that  the  bill  might  be  killed. 

As  a  result  of  this  elimination — if  it  is  an  actual  elimination — the  storekeeper 
in  a  farming  rown  employing  one  or  two  clerks  would  come  under  the  act, 
but  bis  customer,  owning  lO.OOO  acres,  would  not.  If  one  ot  ihe  clerks  dropped 
a  keg  of  nails  on  his  feet  the  small  storekeeper  might  have  to  support  that 
clerk  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Tt  might  be  urged  Miat  the  small  stoivk. 
would  have  insured  his  risk,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  smaller  the 
rces  of  the  individual  the  less  likely  he  is  to  take  the  precaution  of  in- 
sur;t 

\J:OI-SKII. 

shitors  have  liven  flooded  with  letters  from  the  rural  districis  urging 
their  concerted  opposition  to  the  workmen's  compensation  act  unless  it  un- 
equivocally eliminates  I  he  agricultural  interests.  Three  members  of  the  as- 
sembly have  declared  that  it  must  In'  shown  conclusively  that  the  farmers  are 
not  included  in  the  provision  of  the  act  or  else  their  votes  will  not  be  in  the 
aye  column.  Some  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  law  in  its  present 
state  does  this. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  will  probably  In-  but  a  mere  matter  of  form,  Boyn- 
ton,  who  offered  the  bill,  is  the  adminis<:  !er  in  the  tipper  house.  He 

is  in  direct  charge  of  the  measure.     He  declared  to-night  that  it  will  go  through 
the  senate  by  a  big  majoriiy.     Proponenfs  of  the  bill  say  it  will  have  at 
:50  votes  on  final   ]  :  Senator   Wright   is   the  only  senator   who   has   had 

the  courage  to  stand  out  in  the  open  and  light  this  dangerous  piece  of  red- 
bandanna  legislation,  advocated  and  indorsed  by  the  hosanna  shouters.  Sena- 
tor Wright  will  make  a  speech  against  tfiv  bill  when  it  comes  up  on  the  floor 
in  the  next  few  days.  After  it  has  been  jammed  through  the  senate  it  will  be 
shoved  through  the  assembly  at  rapid  sj>eed  and  the  governor  will  sign  it. 
posthaste.  It  is  one  of  the  governor's  pet  schemes. 

WHAT  THE   BILL  DOES. 

The  workmen's  compensation  bill,  first  of  all.  changes  the  name  of  the  in- 
dustrial accident  board  to  the  industrial  accident  commission.  It  provides 
that  the  commission  shall  have  throe  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  confirmed  by  tho  senate,  with  the  term  of  office  for  four  years  and 
the.  salary  of  Jjtt.tJOO  a  year  each.  The  preliminary  sections  provide  for  the 
organization  of  the  commission  and  the  appointment  of  the  following  by  the 
commission:  An  attorney,  secretary,  assistant  secretaries,  ma  t he- 

State  compensation  insurance  fund,  superintendent  of  the  department  of  safety, 
"  and  to  employ  such  other  officers,  experts,  statisticians,  actuaries,  accountants, 
inspectors,  referees,  and  other  employees  as  the  commission  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  or  to  perform  the  duties  an-.l  ex- 
t-rci-e  the  powers  conferred  by  law  upon  the  commission."  The  salaries  of  the 
employees  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission  and  they  are  to  hold  otlice  at  tho 
pleasure  of  the  commission. 
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12  provides  that  liability  for  compensation,  in  lieu  of  any  other  Ha. 
biliiy  whatsoever,  shall,  without  regard  to  negligence,  exist  against  any  em- 
ployer for  any  personal  injury  accidentally  sustained  by  his  employees  and 
for  the  death  of  such  employee  if  the  injury  shall  proximately  cause  death 
in  cases  where  (1)  at  the  time  of  accident  both  the  employer  and  employee 
are  subject  to  the  compensation  provisions  of  the  act;  (2)  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  the  employee  is  performing  service  growing  out  of  and  incidental 
to  his  employment  and  is  acting  within  the  line  of  his  duty  and  course  of  his 
employment  as  such;  (3)  the  injury  is  approximately  caused  by  accident, 
either  with  or  without  negligence,  and  is  not  caused  by  the  willful  misconduct 
of  the  employee. 

In  the  event  of  injury  being  caused  by  the  employer's  personal  gross  negli- 
gence of  by  an  act  of  failure  to  act,  showing  a  willful  disregard  of  the  life, 
limb,  or  bodily  safety  of  employees,  the  injured  employee  may,  at  his  option, 
either  claim  compensation  under  the  act  or  maintain  an  action  at  law  for 
damages. 

In  cases  where  the  conditions  of  compensation  do  not  concur,  the  liability  of 
the  employer  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the  act  had  not  been  passed. 

The  conditions  and  schedule  of  compensation  are  provided  in  section  15  as 
follows:  "The  employer  to  furnish  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  teatment  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  six  months  to  cure  the  injury  ;  if  the  accident  causes  dis- 
ability, indemnity  shall  be  payable  in  advance  as  wages  on  the  regular  pay  day 
if  the  period  of  disability  is  longer  than  two  weeks;  if  the  accident  causes  tem- 
porary total  disability,  Go  per  cent  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  shall  be  paid 
as  indemnity  during  the  period  of  disability  ;  if  the  accident  causes  temporary 
partial  disability,  65  per  cent  of  the  weekly  loss  in  Mages  during  the  period  of 
disability;  the  aggregate  disability  indemnity  for  a  single  injury  causing  tem- 
porary disability  shall  not  exceed  three  times  the  average  annual  earnings 
of  the  employee,  nor  shall  the  aggregate  disability  period  for  such  injury  in 
any  event  extend  beyond  240  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  accident.  If  the 
accident  causes  permanent  disability,  the  percentage  of  disability  to  total 
disability  shall  be  determined  and  the  disability  indemnity  computed  accord- 
ing to  a  graduated  scale.  For  a  10  per  cent  disability  65  per  cent  of  the  weekly 
wages  shall  be  paid  for  a  period  of  40  weeks  ;  for  a  90  per  cent  disability  65  per 
cent  of  the  weekly  wages  for  a  period  of  240  weeks  and  thereafter  30  per  cent  of 
240  weeks  and  thereafter  20  per  cent  of  such  weekly  earnings  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  life  of  such  injured  employee;  for  a  00  per  cent  disability  65  per 
cent  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  for  a  period  of  240  weeks  and  thereafter  30 
per  cent  of  such  weekly  earnings  during  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  such 
injured  employee  ;  for  a  100  per  cent  disability  65  per  cent  of  the  average 
weekly  earnings  for  a  period  of  240  weeks  and  thereafter  40  per  cent  of  s\ich 
weekly  earnings  during  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  such  injured  employee." 

From  a  study  of  the  above-quoted,  what  will  happen  to  the  small  employer  of 
labor  when  this  wonderful  law  is  in  effect?  Take  the  case  of  an  employer  of 
three  laborers,  running  a  small  plant  on  a  limited  capital.  One  of  his  employees 
is  injured  while  in  the  shop,  but  through  no  fault  of  the  employer.  The  commis- 
sion estimates  that  his  injuries  amount  to  60  per  cent  disability.  The  sentence 
on  the  employer  is  that  he  shall  pay  65  per  cent  of  the  man's  average  weekly 
earnings  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Or  suppose  that  one  of  these  laborers  were 
totally  disabled.  Then  the  employer  would  have  to  pay  him  a  pension  of  65  per 
cent  of  his  wages  for  five  years  and  40  per  cent  of  lu's  wages  for  the  rest  of  the 
workman's  life. 

BUREATX'EATTr    I  XI  1!  I  N  CEMENT. 

"  The  commission  is  vested  with  power  and  jurisdiction  over  and  shall  have 
such  supervision  of  every  employment  and  place  of  employment  in  the  State  as 
may  be  necessary  adequately  to  enforce  and  administer  all  laws  and  lawful 
orders  requiring  such  employment  to  be  safe,  and  requiring  the  protection  of  the 
life  and  safety  of  every  employee  of  such  employment  or  place  of  employment 
and  every  frequenter  of  such  place  of  employment. 

"The  commission  shall  have  power,  after  a  hearing  had  upon  its  own  motion 
or  complaint  — 

"To  declare  and  prescribe  what  safety  devices  and  safeguards  are  best 
adapted  to  render  the  employees  of  every  employment  and  place  of  employment 
and  frequenters  of  every  place  of  employment  safe  as  required  by  law. 

"  To  fix  and  order  such  reasonable  standards  for  the  construction,  repair,  and 
maintenance  of  places  of  employment  as  shall  render  them  safe." 
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Tn  this  section  the  bill  roadies  the  climax  of  bureaucratic  infringement  on 
civil  rights,  in  a  type  of  legislation  that  has  been  before  unknown  in  America. 
These  paragraphs  would  give  to  this  commission  of  three  and  its  agents  abso- 
lute legislative  power  over  all  employers  and  their  places  of  employment. 
Under  the  authority  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  delegate,  the  commission 
might  intrude  on  private  premises  and  make  domiciliary  visit*,  laying  down  the 
law  t«»  property  owners  as  to  what  style  of  construction  should  be  adopted  and 
what  particular  style  of  safety  devices  used.  The  opportunity  for  unlimited 
graft  is  apparent  at  once. 

If  the  employer  doesn't  happen  to  be  in  right  with  the  machine,  then  the  com- 
mission orders  him  to  install  new  machinery  at  once.  Its  word  is  law.  Failure 
to  obey  this  commission-made  law  would  mean  that  the  unfortunate  employer 
would  be  mulcted  of  excessive  damages  for  any  accident  that  might  occur  after 
eived  the  "order."  If  he  had  insurance  ir  would  be  invalidated. 

JMl'OSINt;    OX    \VKH- 

"The  term  'employer'  shall  mean  and  include  every  person,  firm,  voluntary 
.Association,  corporation,  oflicer.  agent,  manager,  representative,  or  other  person 
having  control  or  custody  of  any  employment,  plare  of  employment,  or  of  any 
employee." 

This  so«-tion  is  a  good  illustration  of  ti;e  broad  manner  in  \\hich  this  act  is 
drawn.  It  would  make  a  man,  left  by  a  contract")-  in  charge  of  a  couple  of 
laborers,  liable  in  damages  for  any  accident  that  might  happen  to  them.  The 
designation  of  an  employer,  as  including  "any  agent,  representative,  or  other 
person  having  control  or  custody  of  any  employee."'  is  plain  language. 

[Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  17,  1913.] 

To  Pn.i.Ai  K  K\n:i:i>i:'  -  -ATIOX  P>II.I.. 

-.ox  <.;A\<;,  AI-TKK  r.AXKurrnxr;  STAN:,  won.n  p.  \\KIITTT  PRIVATE  IXDUSTRY — 

A      MKAsrilK     TO     1'ARAI.Y/K     I'lIODl'CTIO  V      IN      CAUIoKMA      AM)     TKISPKTI'ATK     Til?: 

sTKAxia.io  HOLD  OF  THK  STATK  POLITICAL   MACHINK  AIKT-KS  IMKXSK  JNWONA- 

Y10X    IX    <  ITY    AMI   rofXTKY Kol.DKST    ATTKMI'T   Y  KT    MAHK. 

S  \ci:AMKxro.  .\i>ril  In. — In<lignation  at  the  so-ral!ed  workmen's  compensation 
bill,  which  would  paraly/.o  production  and  industry  in  California,  and  which 
has  been  thoroughly  exposed  by  the  Times,  has  heroine  State-wide.  The 
.Johnson  administration  plan  to  create  an  enormous  poliiical  machine,  composed 
of  faiihful  "battlers  for  .Johnson.'"  at  the  expense  of  :  avers  of  Cali- 

fornia is  condemned  on  every  hand. 

Senator  lioynton,  "Progressive"  leader,  who  offered  the  vicious  concoction, 
admits  that  the  bill  is  not  based  on  any  popular  demand  whatever.  He  offered 
it,  he  says,  at  the  request  of  the  industrial  accident  board.  It  was  concocted 
by  that  board  for  the  purpose  of  making  its  own  job  permanent  and  creating 
a  political  machine  for  the  perpetuation  of  The  present  Johnson  administration. 

ITS    i  LICE. 

Its  proper  name  is  not  a  workmen's  compensation  bill,  but  a  hill  for  com- 
pensating administration  heelers  from  the  public,  treasury.  So  far  as  work- 
men are  concerned  the  law  if  enacted  would  be  certain  to  deprive  a  multitude 
of  workmen  of  employment  of  any  kind,  for  the  bill  involves  risks  which  no 
small  employer  can  afford  to  take,  and  which  none  will  take  who  can  avoid  it. 
It  creates  powers  of  visitation  and  arbitrary  "regulation"  which  are  sure  to 
breed  corruption.  It  is  a  direct  invitation  to  oflieial  holdup  men.  It  is  an 
administration  bill,  pure  and  simple.  Being  such  there  is  hardly  a  soul  in  the 
legislature  who  dares  say  a  word  against  it.  Senator  Wright,  of  San  Diego, 
has  submitted  a  minority  report,  it  being  the.  only  opposition  to  the  iniquity 
which  has  thus  far  showed  itself  in  the  legislature. 

A15TKS1A    NEWS. 

It  would  seem  that  we  can  trace  Jhe  beginning  of  all  tilings  i<»  the  Chinese. 
'(  hese  people  wore  highly  civilized  when  our  ancestors  were  half  naked,  howling 
savages,  roaming  through  the  woods  of  Kurope.  To  tlmn.  it  is  claimed,  is  due 
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the  credit  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  which,  being  a  peac^-loving 
people,  tlioy  have  not  used  to  any  -Tent  r-xtcnt  in  1)1  owing  their  fellows  into 
uiirecogni>  .  men's.  When  our  remote  ancestors  began  cautiously  the 

navigaiion  of  the  great  sens,  and  were  carefully  steering  their  frail  boats  by 
(lie  ;fnl  of  UK-  stars,  the  (1hines.-  •  told,  knew  all  the  mysteries  of  the 

i-or.,p;  -  b-'foj-t:  tiiiiU'siber;:  made  knowledge  possible  and  transmissible 

by  UK'  art  of  prin'iug,  t!>o  I'hinose  had  printed  books,  and  so  on  with  regard  t-> 
ail  other  matters  on  whi"h  we  ;-<>  miK'h  pride  ourselves. 

lint  who  Avoiil'd  ever  have  thought  that  they  had  invented  anything  like  the 
employer's  liability  Jaw?  This,  at  least,  is  one  thing  that  we  fondly  l>elieved 
no  Chinese  o\ .  i  of.  yet  something  very  much  like  it  has  existed  among 

the  Tanars.  who  an-  lirst  cousin  of  \'  -ly  an  em- 

ployer's liability  law.  but  a  law  which  makes  an  inuo<-ent  parly  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  others  and  makes  him  pay  for  damages  done  by  others  in  whom 
he  has  no  earthly  interest.  Here  is  an  extract  which  will  illustrate  this  proc- 
ess. It  is  from  the  writings  of  M.  Hue,  who  traveled  through  that  country  in 
1843  and  noted  down  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  ami  Tartars,  and  this  is 
certainly  a  broad  application  Of  our  own  beneficent  law: 

"According  to  Tartar  law,  when  the  animals  of  a  caravan  go  astray,  whoever 
is  in  the  neighborhood  is  bound  to  go  in  search  of  them,  and  even  to  give  oihers 
in  their  places,  if  they  can  not  be  found.  This  would  appear  a  very  strange 
law  in  Kurope.  You  come  and  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  Mongol  without 
his  consent,  without  his  kno\vledge;  yet  for  your  cattle,  your  baggage,  your  men. 
he  is  responsible;  if  anything  disappears  the  law  supposes  him  to  be  the  thief, 
or  at  least  th«  accomplice." 

California  has  not  re-ached  to  this  extent  in  making  one  man  responsible  for 
another's  ads,  but  then  we  have  not  been  civili/,«Ml  as  long  as  China. 

[San   Francisco  Chronicle,    Apr.   L'S.  ] 
THE  COMPKISSATIOX  Bn.r.. 

IT    SHOULD   UK    CALLKI)    A   KILL   TO    MirilDKR    O17K    MINOR    IXDrSTKIKl*. 

The  small  employer  can  not  afford  to  take  the  risks  imposed  by  the  work- 
man's compensation  bill,  no]-  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  can  any  form 
of  insurance  be  devised  which  will  protect  him  at  rates  which  he  can  afford  to 
pay.  Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  whether  the  insurance  is  given  by  the 
State  or  by  private  companies.  Insurance  costs  money. 

only  compensation  which  it.  is  possible  to  pay — except  directly  by  taxa- 
tion— is  what  the  industry  can  pay  without  impairing  its  ep.ic-vncy.  ami  in  de- 
termining that  amount  the  measure  of  the  ability    is   the  a'oility  of  the  small 
employer.     Nor  is  any  method  of  compensat ion   just  to  which  each   p 
not  contribute  in  the  ratio  of  his  contribution  to  the  risk. 

The  outrageous  character  of  the  compensation  bill  which  is  lx»ing  jammed 
through  the  legislature  may  be  reali/od  when  it  is  rememl»ered  that  it  proceeds 
in  defiance  of  all  these  fundamental  principles.  it  imposes  rates  which  nor 
1  small  employer  in  10  could  pay  in  case  of  serious  accident,  and  their  en- 
forcement would  mean  his  ruin. 

The   farmers   and    householders   protested    so    vigorously    that    the   bill    was 
amended  apparently   io   relieve  them,  and   then   ihHr  representative*  in  a  most 
dastardly  manner  turn  avoutid  and  vote  to  impose  i  he  risks  on  others  probably 
ii»le  to- endure  them  than  themselves. 

But  the  legislative  machine  is  well  greased  with  «'\ei-uiive  patronage,  and 
those  who  e<"i;r,;i  ii  are  determined  to  grind  out  whatever  they  put  into  the 
hopper.  And  they  put  nothing  in  the  hopper  which  does  not  come  out  in  the 
form  of  a  new.  independent,  and  more  and  more  powerful  machine  with  which 
to  do  administration  i><  i  he  cost  of  the  taxpayer,  and  in  this  case  t., 

1  he  ruin  of  oi>r  indush  ; 

There  has  been  no  study  of  t'-u-  subject  and  no  debate  on  it  worthy  of  the 
name.  What  shall  we  say  of  senators  who  laugh  at  protestants,  unless,  like  the 
farmers,  they  control  large  Mocks  of  votes?  Or  of  senators  who  refuse 
even  to  consider  the  protests  of  terrified  employers?  It  can  only  be  said  of 
them  that  the  interests  of  the  people  have  no  influence  upon  them;  that  they 
are  utterly  indifferent  TO  me  existence  of  our  industries;  that  they  care  nothinsr 
for  the  prosperity  of  th«-  Stare;  and  that  they  are  there  only  to  vote  as  they 
are  told  to  vote,  by  tills  inquisitorial,  merciless,  and  utterly  reckless  adrninistra- 
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t'on.  When  the  whip  cracks  they  jump  to  their  harness.  jam  their  breasts 
against  the  collar,  and  pull  for  all  there  is  in  them  lest  they  feel  the  l?sh  upon 
their  bucks.  For  they  know  they  will  tret  it  if  they  don't  pull.  They  rememl>er 
Senator  Works. 

This  bill  is  not  in  the  interest  of  labor,  for  it  must  enormously  decrease  em- 
ployment. It  is  a  bill  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  create  a  costly  administration 
political  machine,  even  if  the  result  is  the  murder  of  California  industry. 


Bulletin,   Apr.    -J<.>, 
SKXATK  rrrs  Tiumrmr   P.i<;   I.\I:OK   P.n.r.. 


SDKNT    I'KKVKVTION     AND    COMPri.SOKY    (  'OM  iM;  \  S  ATTOX    GKT    LAUC.K    MAJOHITT. 

SACK.  \MKXTO,   A^ri!  .W.  —  By  a  vote  of  30  to  5  rhe  senate  early  this"  morning 
d  the  most  important  measure  of  the  session.   Senator  Boynton's  accident 
prevention    and   compulsory   workman's   compensation   act.      The   negative   vote.s 
were  cast  by  Cogswell.  (  'urtin,  Juilliard,  Larkins,  and  Wright. 

This  is  the  most  effective  and  comprehensive  measure  over  devised  in  the 
rnited  States  to  do  away  with  the  crime  of  killing  or  maiming  thousands  of 
workmen  every  year  and  pauperizing  the  victims  of  industrial  accidents. 

hi   an  attempt  to  clear  his  party  of  the  discredit   accruing  from   the   Demo- 
cratic  State  central   committee's  attempt   to  defeat    the  bill    Senator   Camineiii 
made  a   hitler  a!  tack  on  the  Bulletin  correspondent   for  declaring  in   an  article 
'ho  committee  had  circularized  the  Stale  against  the  measure. 

The  -a  ins  that  .1.  J.  Scott,  secretary  of  the  committee,  son]    loners  to 

Democratic  newspapers  all  over  the  State  making  an  unfair  attack  on  the  bill 
«Mid  asking  editors  to  oppose  it.  The  letter  bore  the  letterhead  of  the  Sta> 
Ira  I  committee,  and  under  Scott's  signature  appeared  the  title  4i  Se«-r--i  arv." 
S-'oit  Is  still  secretary  of  the  committee,  and  J.  ().  DavK  iH  chairman,  has  not 
repudiated  him.  Scott  says  the  letter  expressed  his  personal  views,  but  his  use 
of  oflicial  letterheads  and  of  his  title  nullities  such  a  claim.  The  P.uileiin  cor- 
respondent once  asked  (  'haii-man  Davis  about  the  letter  and  advised  a  state- 
ment repudiating  it,  but  no  such  statement  was  forthcoming. 

When   the  Compensation    bill    was   being  considered   by    the   senate    last    week 

>r  I.en-y  Wright,  reactionary  Republican,  offered  amendments  designed  to 

destroy  it.      On  roll  call  his  only  supporters  were  Senators  Owens,  <  John,  (.'amp- 

bell.  <  'urtin,  and   .Tuilliard,  all    IVmo.-rats.     Senators  Caminetli  and    Shannhau 

are  staunch    Progressive  Democrats,   and    the  Bulletin    has  never   failed   to  give 

full  credit.      <1aminefli's  attack  on   the  Bulletin   was  in  line  with   h:- 
Ti-rical  speech  at  the  conference  \\ith  Brvan  and  obviously  intended  for  political 

The  compensation  bill  now  goes  to  the  assembly,  \vher-- 

Senator  (  1o'rs\\(>ll,  of  Los  Angeles,   tried   to  reduce   the   rate  of  compensation 
from   <>.">   to  ."»()  per   cent    of  loss  of  earnings,  but    he   wax   voted   down.   '24 
Cogswell   Sot  the  support  of   P.ivd,  Campbell.  (1olm,  Curtin.   Oui--  .   Juil- 

liard.  Larkins,  M<>tt.   Rush,  Sanfoi-d,  and   Wright. 

Senator  Boyuton's  able  championship  of  the  bill  contributed  greatly  to  the 
result. 


[Sail  Di<-K«.    riilnii,   Apr.   L'7, 
THK  STKAM    Koi.i  KI:   AT   \\'(»KI-:. 

the  pr'--s  of  (he  administration  steam  roller  the  so-called  workman's 
ion  bill,  the  most  dangerous  piece  of  legisSa«.ioii  ever  contemplated,  is 
1-oing  steadily  forced  toward  final  passage.  Some  amendments  of  the  original 
bill  have  been  made.  Without  an  examination  of  the  printed,  text,  which  is  not; 
available,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  precise  effect  of  most  of  these 
changes.  As  to  one  of  thorn,  however,  no  misunderstanding  is  possible.  This  is 
the  eleventh-hour  proposal,  to  pay  the  three  commissioners  $5,000  annually 
instead  of  $15,000,  as  originally  proposed.  It  may  be  gravely  doubted  whether 
any  one  of  the  favored  trio  could  earn  $3,f>00  in  a  year,  or  even  half  of  that  sum, 
as  a  private  citizen,  but  as  men  in  charge  of  a  greater  political  machine  than 
has  ever  been  known  in  the  past  they  are  deemed  worthy  of  drawing  $5,000  of 
t!  e  dear  people's  money.  Truly,  like  the  laborer,  the  reformer  who  bosses  the 
uplift  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  in  the  opinion  of  those  battlers  for  "social 
and  the  privilege  of  taking  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
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However,  if  this  infamous  bill  is  to  be  enacted  into  law,  as  appears  probable, 
the  few  trumpery  amendments  of  it  cut  very  little  figure.  Ostensibly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  and  hailed  with  delight  as  a  measure  for  mulcting  the  pros- 
perous, its  operation,  in  spite  of  those  amendments,  will  be  oppressive  chiefly  to 
persons  of  small  means.  Senator  Wright,  who  has  probably  studied  the  act  as 
closely  as  any  member  of  the  legislature,  makes  this  estimate  of  the  workings 
of  the  bill : 

"Big  business,  always  alert,  ever  csuilions,  shrewder  even  than  the  State, 
will,  so  far  as  possible,  guard  against  the  ruin  threatened  by  the  act.  It  will 
put  in  the  best  safety  appliances  and  take  out  insurance,  but  bow  about  the 
•struggling  tradesman,  the  small  manufacturer,  or  the  little  shopkeeper,  with 
from  $2,000  to  $5,000  invested  and  perhaps  a  borrower  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  credit?  One  or  two  accidents  would  drive  such  a  business  man  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin.  Business  men  find  it  difficult  enough  to-day  to  borrow  money, 
but  with  the  workmen's  compensation  act  in  full  swing  the  business  man  with 
small  capital  will  find  the  banker  and  money  lender  less  ready  to  extend  credit 
and  the  rate  of  interest  going  up.  When  the  haxard  of  doing  business  increases 
somebody  must  pay  for  it.  Somewhere  society  is  going  to  feel  the  stress  and 
strain.  In  my  opinion  it  will  fall  with  fearful  results  upon  the  small  trades- 
man, manufacturer,  and  business  man  with  little  capital. 

"  The  industrial  board  is  not  subject  to  recall  by  the  people.  In  ibis  respect  it 
is  above  the  governor  and  the  supreme  court.  None  of  its  proceedings  can  be 
reviewed  by  the  superior  court,  and  in  controversies  arising  out  of  accidents  its 
findings  of  fact  are  conclusive.  Injustice  runs  rampant  throughout  the  bill. 
A  rancher  worth  $100,000  might  be  exempt  from  its  provisions,  while  a  black- 
smith with  $500  invested  might  be  ruined  by  it.  The  family  of  a  workman 
killed  in  a  vineyard  might  be  left  without  a  cent,  while  an  employee  in  a  pickle 
iactory  would  be  paid  for  the  pinching  of  a  finger." 

Were  it  the  sole  purpose  of  those  behind  the  compensation  act  to  render 
justice  more  certain,  to  hold  an  employer  liable  when  responsible  for  the 
injury  of  his  employee,  the  way  is  easy  enough.  A  few  suitable  legislative 
enactments  would  remedy  the  inequalities  of  justice  as  administered  by  courts 
in  damage  cases.  But  this  was  not  the  object.  It  was  desired  to  build  up  a 
givat.  machine.  And  the  first  step  Mas  to  lay  a  foundation  for  it  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State.  So  this  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  voters  in 
ocober,  1911: 

"  The  legislature  may  by  appropriated  legislation  create  and  enforce  a  lia- 
bility on  the  part  of  all  employers  to  compensate  their  employees  for  any 
injury  incurred  by  said  employees  in  the  course  of  their  employment  irre- 
spective oC  the  fault  of  either  party.  The  legislature  may  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  any  disputes  arising  under  the  legislation  contemplated  by  this 
section,  by  arbitration  or  by  an  industrial  accident  board,  by  the  courts,  or 
by  Hi  her,  any  or  all  of  these  agencies,  anything  in  this  constitution  notwith- 
standing." 

This  simply  means  that  a  California  employer  may  be  compelled  to  pay 
compensation  for  injuries  for  which  he  is  no  more  to  blame  than  his  next-door 
neighbor  who  is  not  an  employer.  It  means  that  the  Legislature  of  California 
may  decree  the  confiscation  of  property.  This  outrageous  provision,  which 
appears  to  be  plainly  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
was  voted  into  the  organic  law  of  California  at  a  time  when  many  .of  the 
people  were  fairly  obsessed  by  .Tobnsonism.  There  was  a  prevalent  eagerness 
to  take  any  bait  that  was  labeled  "reform" — the  "moral  uplift"  and  ''social 
justice  "  terms  had  not  been  invented  in  those  days. 

So  the  foundation  was  thus  cheerfully  and  enthusiastically  laid,  and  upon 
it  the  men  who  dominate  in  this  State  purpose  to  erect  a  political  machine  that 
has  no  precedent  Jind  which  can  scatter  pecuniary  ruin  all  over  California 
among  persons  in  moderate  circumstances. 
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Angelea  Times,  Apr.  25,  191.VJ 
INDUSTRIAL  PARALYSIS  PARSES  SECOND  READING. 

ADMINISTRATION  (  HACKS  ITS  WHIP  AND  PET  MEASURE  IS  RUSHED  THROUGH  DE- 
SPITE VEHEMENT  PROTESTS  -  AMENDMENT  TO  MAKE  ACT  ELECTIVE  IS  DEFEATED  - 
SENATOR  WRK.HT  DECLARES  LAWMAKERS  HAVE  REACHED  STAGE  OF  "LEGISLA- 
TIVE DELIRIUM.'' 

SACRAMENTO,  Aitril  £.}.  —  The  workmen's  compensation  bill,  the  pet  measure  of 
the  administration,  which  has  caused  so  much  criticism  throughout  the  State 
lu-ratist.»  oj'  the  extraordinary  powers  it  confers  upon  an  appointive  com- 
mittee and  the  almost  unlimited  opportunities  it  offers  for  abuse  in  the  hands 
of  an  unscrupulous  State  political  machine,  passed  the  Senate  on  second  read- 
ing to-day. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  Senator  Boynton,  the  floor  leader  for  the  admin- 
istration and  author  of  the  bill,  and  the  opponents  of  the  measure  that  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill  should  occur  at  this  time  and  that  the  battle  on  the  amend- 
ments should  be  fought  out  now  rather  than  on  the  third  reading. 

It  was  realized  by  the  opponents  from  the  start  that  the  bill  with  practically 
all  of  its  objectionable  features  intact  was  to  be  rushed  through  at  the  crack 
of  the  administration  whip.  Senator  Cogswill  asked  if  the  employer  would 
be  liable  for  damage  resulting  from  a  willful  act  of  an  employee.  Boynton 
admitted  this  to  be  the  case  under  the  bill.  "Aren't  you  putting  a  premium 
on  willful  damage  V"  Cogswell  asked,  and  pointed  out  that  the  bill  precluded 
the  employer  from  insuring  against  damage  from  the  wrongful  act  of  an 
employee. 

Senator  Campbell  asked  Boynton  if  there  was  any  limit  placed  in  the  bill 
on  the  salaries  which  the  commission  might  pay  its  own  appointees.  Boynton 
admitted  there  was  none.  He  said,  however,  that  an  amendment  had  been 
:;<-repfed  raising  the  salaries  <»f  the  commission  from  $3,600  to  .$5,000  a  year. 

Throughout  the  debate  Boynton  was  coached  by  one  of  the  three  members 
of  the  present  industrial  board,  who  supplied  information  in  a  whisper  when 
the  floor  leader  was  hard  pressed. 

Boynton  asserted  the  bill  would  put  an  end  to  litigation  in  damage  cases. 
Senator  Wright  asked  Boynton  if  he  was  not  aware  that  under  a  similar  law 
in  (Jennany  litigation  of  that  kind  had  been  increased. 

Senator  Larking*  pointed  out  the  deception  upon  the-  farmers  in  the  attempt 
to  make  them  think  they  are  effectually  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the 
bill. 

Senator  Wright  insisted  that  the  bill  attempted  to  legislate  on  three  dis- 
tinct subjects  —  compensation,  insurance,  and  safety  appliances  —  and  was  there- 
'•iconstitutional.  lie  said  he  would  therefore  propose  his  motions  against 
encll  of  il:«-se  features  separately. 

LEGISLATIVE    DEI  UI  I  I'M  . 

"  I  am  not  sure  but  that  we  have  reached  a  stage  of  legislative  delirium," 
he  said.  "We  have  heard  the  protests  that  have  come  from  every  part  of  the. 
State  against  this  bill.  Let  us  make  haste  slowly.  L^t  us  make  this  bill 
elective.  The  authors  of  this  bill  have  heard  from  home,  consequently  they 
struck  out  the  farmer,  then  the  stockman,  then  the  dairyman.  Now  let  us  go 
further  and  make  the  bill  completely  elective." 

Senator  Cohn  spoke  against  the  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the  small  em- 
ployer. 

Senator  Curtin  denounced  the  inequalities  and  injustice  in  the  bill.  Besides 
Boynton,  Senator  Shanahan  was  the  only  member  of  the  administration  forces 
who  attempted  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  opponents;  the  others  waited  to 
do  their  duty  by  following  orders  on  the  roll  call. 

Senator  Wright  declared  the  proposed  step  "dangerous  and  experimental" 
legislation  that  has  been  considered  by  the  members  from  only  one  standpoint. 
He  ottered  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee  on  labor  and  capital 
with  instructions  to  strike  out  sections  36  to  50,  inclusive,  which  deal  with  the 
insurance  features.  Speaking  to  his  motion,  he  asserted  that  the  appropria- 
tion of  $187,470  with  which  to  establish  State  insurance  gives  the  policyholders 
frail  security.  He  refused  to  be  convinced  when  Senator  Curtin  pointed  out 
that  section  3<j  of  the  act.  creating  the  "State  compensation  insurance  fund," 
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gives  Uu-  poliryholders  all  th«>  .security  any  person  ran  doxiro  through  a  re- 
volving t'ui id.  He  also  took  the  position  that  the  legislature  has  no  power  to 
make  appropriations  for  purposes  for  which  the  State  can  not  levy  a  tax. 

Senator  Hoy  n  ton,  in  closing  the  debate,  defended  the  legality  of  the  appro- 
priation creating  the  industrial  insurance  funds  questioned  by  Senator  Wright. 

All  of  the  amendments  submitted  by  Senator  Wright  were  defeated  with  such 
unanimity  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  resort  to  a  formal  roll  call.     The  senate 
with    the   same   unanimity    adopted    the   committee   amendments   proposed   by 
Senator   lloynton,  after  which   the  bill  in   its  entirety   was  ordered  engr 
and  to  the  third  reading. 

I    i;rx    HOUSE  GANTLET. 

It  now  goes  to  final  passage,  and  then  will  bo  sent  to  tbe  assembly  if  it  really 
passes  the  senate.  It  has  not  appeared  on  the  assembly  file  yet. 

[Redding  Si-nrcli)ii(lit,  Apr.  25,  1913.] 
ACCIDENT   UOAIIH   TO   ADJUST   YOUNG   CLAIM. 

INIirsTKIAL    BODY    TO    HEAR    CASE    AdATNRT    POWKR    COMPANY    TO-DAY. 

There  will  bo  a  crossing  of  legal  bats  to-night  by  opposing  attorneys  when 
the  industrial  accident  board  of  the  State  goes  into  session  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
Hotel  Lorenz  to  adjust  the  claim  for  damages  made  by  Mrs.  Tlhodie  Young, 
mother  of  Alex  Young,  against  the  Northern  California  Power  Co.  Young  died 
in  a  blizzard  last  winter  while  doing  line  work  for  the  company  near  Ooram. 

Tbe  only  witnesses  will  be  George  Whitson,  Young's  companion,  and  Tom 
Mo<Juinnoss,  manager  for  the  Northern  California  Power  Co.  at  Kennett.  A.  J. 
PiHsburg  is  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  claim  for  damages  is  based  on  these  provisions  of  the  State  law: 

••  Where,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  employee  is  performing  service 
growing  out  of  and  incidental  to  his  employment  and  is  acting  within  the  line 
of  his  duty  or  course  of  his  employment  as  such. 

"  Where  the  injury  is  approximately  caused  by  accident  either  with  or  with- 
out negligence,  and  is  not  so  caused  by  the  willful  misconduct  of  the  employee/' 

|H;m  Francisco  Chronicle.] 
THE  <  'OMPENSATIOX   ACT. 

IT    WILL    1!K    SUKMITTKI)    TO    THE    VOTE   OK    THK   PEOPLE   OF    THE    STATE. 

The  employers'  federation,  composed  of  about  2.500  employers  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  proposes  to  see  whether  the  people  of  California  desire  to  drive 
out  of  the  State  all  industries  which  can  get  away  by  the  enactment  of  a  so- 
called  compensation  act  for  the  alleged  benefit  of  workmen,  which  would  be  more 
appropriately  called  a  confiscation  act  for  the  destruction  of  industry.  The 
federation  will  therefore  at  once  start  a  referendum  petition  upon  senate  bill 
lHh">  and  get  the  judgment  of  the  people  uixm  it.  The  federation  is  not  opposed 
to  reasonable  compensation  for  injured  employees,  or  to  a  law  which  shall 
make  its  payment  compulsory  and  with  no  expense  to  the  workmen.  On  the 
contrary,  the  federation  favors  such  an  act,  which  is  now  being  drafted  and 
will  he  submitted  under  the  initiative. 

Nor  is  it  expected  that  this  will  be  a  fight  between  employers  and  employed. 
<)n  tbe  contrary,  the  federation  believes  that  its  movement  will  have  tbe  hearty 
indorsement  of  the  nonpolitical  workingmen,  who  will  recognize  it  wholly  in 
their  interest  as  tending  not  only  to  a  certainty  of  reasonable  compensation  to 
the  injured,  but  of  continued  and  profitable  employment  to  the  uninjured,  which 
is  oven  more  important. 

Moreover,  tbe  movement  will  be  supported  by  the  great  class  whoso  members 
are  ii.-iiber  employers  nor  what  are  termed  "wage  earners,"  and  whose  para- 
mount interest  lies  in  large  production,  and  especially  large  home  production. 
:reater  the  output  of  the  production  of  a  community  the  more  abundant 
,.)oyment  and  the  cheaper  the  commodities.  With  high  cost  of  production, 
pi-ires  must  be  correspondingly  high  or  the  producers  will  go  broke  and  the 
faciory  shut  down.  There  is  no  disposition  to  reduce  the  wage  cost  of  com- 
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modifies,  which  is  probably  higher  in  this  Siate  than  anywhere.  else  in  the 
world.  It  is  desired  to  reduce  the  total  cost  by  increasing  the  output  produced 
under  :i  given  overhead.  That  menus  greater  capital  and  larger  investments. 
California  is  now  ideally  situated  for  the  establishment  of  manufactures  on 
the  largest  scale.  We  have  the  raw  material,  an  increasing  western  popula- 
tion as  the  foundation  market,  and  the  opening  trade  of  the  nations  bordering 
on  ihe  Pacific  for  expansion. 

The  question  for  our  people  to  decide  is  whether  California  shall  welcome 
opportunity  when  it  knocks  at  our  door  or  slam  that  door  in  the  face  of  our 
would-be  visitor. 

We  have  in  fids  State  a  pestilential  crew  which  would  slam  the  door.  Ami 
the  issue  may  as  well  come  on  this  compensation  act  as  elsewhere. 

Whoever  produces  in  California  must  produce  in  competition  with  com- 
ni"<li!  is's  which  are  the  product  of  communities  where  reason  prevails,  and  the 
loudest  shouterx  for  such  drastic  laws  as  this  compensation  act  will  be  found 
ih«»  first  to  buy  cheaper  commodities  produced  under  better  conditions. 

At  any  rate.  the  employers  will  appeal  to  the  people. 

[Sacramento  Bee,  Fob.  28,  1913.] 
I.vsruANi  K  MKN  (Jivi;   VIKW  ON   LIAIULTTY  BILLS. 

SAX     FKWrisrO     AUK.NTS     TKI.L     LOCAL     KMPI/)YKKS     1DKAS     ON     LKCHSI.ATFON. 

.T.  It.  Molony,  a  San  Francisco  insurance  manager,  addressed  a  gathering  of 
local  insurance  \vrit-rs  at  the  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce  yesterday 
afternoon  on  the  bills  before  the  legislature  that  affect  insurance  -men.  !.a>; 
night  a.  If.  Mickneli.  also  an  insurance  man  of  San  Francisco,  addressed  a  num- 
ber of  business  men  a  no!  employers  of  labor,  together  with  several  laboring  men, 
at  the  chamber. 

Senate  bill  No.  Oofi  was  discussed,  dissected,  and  explained  from  the  view- 
point of  an  insurance  man  by  Mickneli.  According  to  the  speaker  there  are 
"jokers"  galore  In  the  bill,  whiHi  he  termed  a  vicious  socialistic  measure  that, 
is  the  most  advanced  legislation  of  its  kind  ever  tried  by  any  Commonwealth. 

Mickneli  said.  iho  State  industrial  accident  board  would  be  the  court  of  last 
resor!  if  the  senate  bill  r^cs  through.  There  would  be  no  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  board.  This  hoard  would  have  vast  political  power,  for, 
according  to  Mieknell,  if  the  State  starts  a  mutual  accident  insurance  company 
and  secures  a  monopoly  on  the  business  of  the  State,  it  will  take  2,.r><H)  agents,  In- 
•  -s.  administrators,  etc..  to  carry  on  the  business.  He  declared  those 
2,r»w  men  \\culd  probably  be  appointed  because  they  could  get  votes  and 
would  i>e  a  big  factor  in  elections.  Also,  ho  said,  the  administrators  of  the 
industrial  accident  awards  would  be  appointed  by  the  board  and  would  serve 
without  lK>nd.  No  civil  service  requirements  are  demanded. 

Mii-knell  said  that  if  the  State  industrial  accident  board  began  to  distribute 

about  s:W.(X  M),o<iO  a  year  to  laborers  and   their   families,   it  would   mean  votes 

"o   party    in    power.      According   to    Mickneli  the  bill   provides   for   "com- 

pel i-iv    insurance   on    a    fair   basis,"   but    he    says    this   would    be    impossible, 

me  the  State  insurance  company  would  have  free  office  rent  and  its  inspec- 

tion would  be  done  free,  as  would   the  appraising  of  the  awards.     In  addition 

the  state  insurance  department  would  borrow  $100,000  from  the  State  without 

interest  and  would  have  everything  free. 


[Los  An.trclf.s  Insur;mcc  Nc\vs,  Feb.  L'7,  1913.] 
T,i  AIM  LIT  v   ACT   I>AX<;EKOT:S. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  (1,717  in  the  Senate  and  2.021  in  the  assembly) 
of  lulls  Introduced  at  the  first  half  of  our  current  session  of  the  California 
iature  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  digest  in  full  the  meaning  of  all  the 
proposed  measures.  Undoubtedly  they  are  full  of  jokers  and  many  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  We  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  faults  of  the  Gate* 
and  the  Bloodgood  "  blue-sky  "  laws. 

Another  very  objectionable  class  of  legislation  which  is  being  attempted 
to  i.-(.  foisted  upon  our  citizens  is  covered  in  a  number  of  liability  bills.  These 
were  introduced  by  the  State  industrial  accident  board,  and  if  possible,  will 
place  a  burden  upon  our  industries  which  will  be  ruinous  to  many  or  drive 
them  out  of  the  State. 
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It  is  figured  by  experts  in  -casualty  ami  liability  underwriting  that  the  pro- 
posed bills  will  place  a  tax  of  from  $15,000,000  to  $80,000,000  upon  the  manu- 
facturers and  employers  in  this  State.  Will  our  industries  stand  up  under 
this  tremendous  tax? 

The  measures  as  proposed  by  the  State  industrial  accident  board  are  more 
drastic,  more  specific,  more  radical  than  those  ever  tried  in  any  other  State 
in  the  Union  or  any  foreign  country. 

Is  it  an  opportune  time  for  California  to  begin  a  series  of  experiments 
which  are  purely  socialistic  when  our  prosperity  depends  upon  the  encourage- 
ment of  all  kinds  of  industries? 

After  a  severe  defeat  in  their  efforts  to  establish  the  closed  shop  in  Cali- 
fornia it  would  appear  that  the  labor  unions  were  uniting  with  the  alleged 
reformers,  and  were  now  resorting  to  State  control  to  regulate  all  lines  of 
business. 

In  France  under  the  compensation  act  the  tax  has  run  as  high  as  90  per 
cent  of  the  net  profits. 

Insurance  agents  and  business  men  should  study  these  liability  bills  and 
write  to  the  members  of  our  legislature,  entering  vigorous  protests  against  the 
passage  of  any  freak  measure. 


WOLFE  EXHIBIT. 

[Sample  copy.] 
Ileq.    242. 
Order    7475: 
To  the  honorable  supply  committee. 

GENTLEMEN:  The  police  department  requires  material  or  supplies  as  shown 
below.     The  prices  stated  are  the  best  obtainable  and  just  and  reasonable. 
It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  this  order  to  cover  be  approved. 

ARTHUR  BAKER,  Purchasing  Agent. 

William  H.  Hoegee  Co.:  Please  furnish  the  following  material  or  supplies 
to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  care  of  police  department,  32G  West  First  Street : 

12  new  shotguns,  Winchester,  12-gauge,  at  $18.23  each $218.70 

1  shotgun,  Winchester,   12-gauge,   secondhand 16.  88 

1  shotgun,  No.  398716 14.00 

1  shotgun,  No.  467479 12.00 

1  shotgun,  No.   242872 14.00 

1  shotgun,  No.  326147 11.00 

1  shotgun,  No.  520082 12.00 

1  shotgun,  No.  269458 11.50 

1  shotgun,  No.  42179 11.00 

1  shotgun,  No.  385195 13.00 

1  shotgun,  No.  294905 12.00 

1  shotgun,  No.   194990 11.00 

500  shotgun  shells,  12-gauge,  No.  1  buck 14.00 

For  sawing  off  22  barrels  to  20  inches 3.  00 


Total 374.14 

Less  2  per  cent  discount  if  paid  by  May  10,  1914.     Immediate  delivery. 

NOTE. — The  above  purchase  is  made  in  accordance  with  provisions  ef  section 
12  of  ordinance  26552,  N.  S.,  and  i.s  issued  with  the  approval  of  F.  J.  Whiff  en, 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  who,  with  Chief  Sebastian,  selected  the 
material  in  question.  The  price  is  declared  to  be  reasonable. 

Appro  veil  April  28,   1914. 

SUPPLY    COMMITTEE. 


OPEN   AND  CLOSED  SHOP  CONTROVERSY  IX   LOS  ANGELES.    5993 

!  Sample  copy.] 
Keq.    248. 
Order    7470. 
To  the  honorable  *'<^>///  cont'inittce. 

<  ,'K.XTI.KMKX  :  The  police  department  requires  material  or  supplies  as  shown 
below.     Tlie  prices  stated  are  the  best  obtainable  and  just  and  reasonable. 

It  is  respeci  fully  recommended  that  this  order  to  cover  be  approved. 

ARTHUR  BAKES,  Purchasing  Agent. 

Tul'ts-Lyon  Arms  Co.:  Please  furnish  the  following  material  or  supplies  to 
i In-  ciiy  of  Los  Angeles,  care  of  police  department,  326  West  First  Street: 

17  new  shotguns,  Winchester,  12-.Lrau.tre.  net  *1S.23  each $309.90 

For  cutting  off  barrels  of  17  jruns  to  20  inches,  f>0  cents  each 8.50 


Total i 318.40 

*s  2  per  cent  discount  if  paid  by  May  10,  1914.     Immediate  delivery. 

XOTK. — The  above  pun-has*'  is  made  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  section 
12  of  ordinance  2<;r)r>i_».  N.  S.,  and  is  issued  with  the  approval  of  F.  J.  Whiffen, 
wh<>.  with  Chief  Sebastian,  selected  the  material  in  question.  The  price  is 
deHared  To  be  reasonable. 

Approxed   April   2S.   1914. 

Sri'IM.Y     fV>MMITTKK. 


SWITZER  EXHIBIT  NO.  1. 

WKKK   KXlMXr,   MAR.  21,  1914. 


fCai 

S. 

1C. 

T. 

W. 

T. 

F. 

S. 

Total 
time. 

Bate. 

Amount. 

::l!ur  

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

d 

$3.00 

$18.09 

«  )       \       ]  ,;lllll> 

8 

8 

8 

3 

3.50 

10  50 

tiirey  



8 

8 

8 

S 

0 

3.50 

21.00 

Tote] 

49  50 

WKKK  KXDIXV,   MAR.  27,1914. 


WKKK  KXPIX'i   APR.  8,   1914. 


•'.  irov 

8 

8 

8 

39 

.•*::  :,!) 

$17  07 

tr    F    Kl-'ir' 

8 

8 

X 

39 

3  00 

12  00 

.)    )•:    Swilzer 

.   . 

8 

8 

8 

y 

40 

4.50 

22  50 

Tot-il 

51  57 

J   T    Baker 

8 

8 

8 

s 

8 

5 

^•'   30 

«]7   en 

!    \    Cosnell                                            4 

8 

8 

S 

8 

5i 

3  50 

19  06 

(  .  K.  Shirley...                                     8 

8 

8 

8 

s 

s 

,,- 

3.50 

21  00 

(}.  E.  Blair    

8 

8 

8 

8 

5 

3.00 

15  00 

i"  Hartley                                          s 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

G 

2  35 

13  50 

j  E   Swifzer 

8 

8 

s 

s 

6 

4  50 

27  00 

C,    K   Bradburj' 

2 

3 

8 

1.5 

2.00 

3  00 

<  ;     \    McCord  " 

8 

8 

8 

g 

8 

5 

3  00 

15  00 

\   F    Davis 

8 

8 

g 

8 

4 

3  50 

14  00 

F   (i    Hodges                            

4 

8 

8 

8 

3i 

3.50 

12  25 

K   1  indsev 

3 

•     8 

4 

1.7 

2  25 

4  22 

11   T    Littc'll 

8 

8 

8 

3 

3  50 

10  50 

F  C   Wilson                                 .    .   .   . 

7.1, 

8 

8 

2.7i 

2.25 

•     6  60 

O   Pottenger              

8 

8 

2 

3.50 

7.00 

J   R  Morrison                                    -    -    - 

4 

8 

1| 

3.50 

5.25 

8 

8 

3.50 

7  00 

P  J   Rapp 

8 

1 

3  50 

C    11    Cook                                            .   ... 

8 

3.50 

I)   T   Po^ey 

8 

3.50 

Total                                  

208.  C4 

i 

38819°— S.  Doc.  415,  64-1— vol 
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Namt'-. 

B. 

M. 

T. 

W. 

T. 

F. 

S. 

Total 
time. 

Rtito. 

Amount. 

J  T  Baker 

g 

J.  A.  Cos  i  ell  

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

S3.  .10 

C.  E.  Shiroy                 

8 

g 

8 

8 

g 

6 

3.  50 

G  E  Blair"                            .   .   . 

8 

B 

8 

g 

8 

g 

6 

3.00 

K    Hartley 

8 

8 

8 

8 

g 

5 

2  25 

G   E    Bradbury 

8 

4 

8 

21 

2  00 

G   A  McCorcl                            .   . 

8 

8 

8 

g 

8 

g 

6* 

3.00 

A.  E.  Davis  

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

3.00 

8 

8 

8 

8 

g 

8 

£ 

3  50 

H.  T.  Littell  . 

g 

8 

g 

8 

g 

8 

6 

3.50 

F  C  Wilson 

8 

8 

8 

4 

g 

8 

5i 

2.25 

J  Pottenger 

8 

8 

8 

8 

g 

g 

<T 

3  50 

J.  R.  Morrison 

8 

8 

8 

8 

g 

g 

C 

3.50 

J  E  Switzer 

8 

8 

8 

8 

g 

g 

6 

4  50 

D.  T.  Posey,  

8 

8 

8 

3 

3.50 

C.  H.  Cook 

g 

8 

2 

3.  50 

E  J.  Van  Kensen 



g 

8 

2 

3.00 

WEEK  ENDING  APR.  17,  1914. 


J  A.  Gosnell 

8 

8 

g 

g 

g 

g 

6 

$3.50 

G  E  Blair 

8 

8 

8 

g 

g 

g 

6 

3  00 

F  Hartley 

6 

2  25 

G.  E.  Bradbury    . 

4 

4 

g 

G  A  McCord 

8 

g 

8 

g 

g 

8 

3  00 

A.E.Davis  

g 

8 

g 

8 

8 

g 

Q 

3.00 

F.  G.  Hodges 

g 

8 

g 

g 

g 

8 

6 

3.50 

H  T  Littell 

g 

8 

g 

8 

8 

6 

3  50 

F.C.Wilson  

8 

g 

4 

8 

§| 

2.00 

J.  Pottenger 

g 

8 

g 

g 

g 

8 

6 

3.50 

J  R  Morrison 

8 

g 

8 

g 

8 

g 

6 

3  50 

D.  T.  Posey...                     

g 

g 

8 

8 

7 

41 

3.50 

C  H  Cook 

g 

g 

8 

g 

g 

8 

6 

3.50 

C.E.  Shirey  

g 

8 

g 

g 

g 

8 

6 

3.50 

J.  E.  Switzer 

8 

g 

g 

g 

g 

8 

6 

4.50 

J  T.  Barrow 

8 

1 

3  00 

E.  O.  Somers  

g 

g 

g 

g 

8 

5 

3.50 

A.  J.  Roberts 

g 

g 

8 

3 

3.  50 

E   B   Pennington 

2 

8 

li 

2  25 

V.  Neito  

4 

g 

8 

2} 

2.25 

* 

WEEK  ENDING  APR.  24,  1814. 


E.  M.  Wood  . 

8 

4 

8 

$2.00 

j  A  Gosnell 

g 

g 

4 

g 

0 

G.  A.  McCord  

g 

g 

4 

4 

g 

g 

A.  E.  Davis 

g 

8 

4 

4 

g 

g 

F.  G  Hodges 

g 

g 

4 

Q 

g 

H.  T.  Littell  

g 

g 

4 

4 

8 

g 

J.  Pottenger 

g 

g 

4 

4 

g 

J.  R  Morrison 

g 

4 

8 

0 

D.  T.  Posey.... 

7 

C.  E.  Shirey 

g 

g 

4 

4 

8 

g 

j 

E.  O.  Homers  

g 

g 

4 

4 

g 

g 

A.  J.  Roberts  

1 

g 

4 

4 

g 

E.  B.  Pennington 

g 

g 

4 

4 

g 

g 

V.  Neito 

g 

J.  E.  S  \vitzer.. 

g 

g 

4 

4 

g 

F.  Hartley 

4 

4 

g 

G.  EL  Blair... 

g 

g 

4 

4 

g 

C.  H.Cook.. 

g 

g 

4 

g 

D 

G.  E.  Bradbury 

5 

4 

g 

L.  A.  Kemp     " 

4 

8 

8 

1 

OPEN    AND   C'i  COP   rOXTROV.i;^     !\     LOS    A  X  i  :r,I  .l-'.S.     5995 

WEEK   ENDING   MAY  1,  1914.1 


•:es. 

P. 

M. 

T. 

W. 

T. 

'• 

8. 

Total 
time. 

Rate.     Amount. 

J.  A.  Co^lU'll            

s 

8 

8 

8 

8 

(1    A    VcConl                          

-    8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

\   E    Davis 

8 

8 

8 

8 

H  T   Litlell 

8 

8 

8 

8 

J.  Potienger.                              .   . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

C   E    Miirev 

8 

8 

8 

8 

s 

E    O   Soincr5 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

; 

E.  B.  Ponnington.          

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

G.  E.  >: 

8 

8 

8 

4 

8 

C  H   < 

8 

8 

8 

8 

s 

8 

8 

8 

..   . 
ii/.iT  

8 

6 

6 

8 

8 

G  E.  Bradbury 

B 

8 

8 

L.  A.  Kem}>... 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

• 

8 

\v  n 

8 

\\ood  

8 

\VI.KK  ENDING  MAY  8, 1914. 


J     \    Gosnell 

v 

G     \    Mi  t  ord 

8 

\.  E.  Davis 

8 

N 

$.'5.00 

H.  T.  I.ittoll 

g 



E.  15.  Pcnnington. 

8 

'.;:ur 

8 

L  A    Krini> 

8 

8 



W.  U.  St:n>!> 

E    M    \Voo.l 

s 

8 

8 

8 

3.50 



C.  11.  Cook 

8 

8 

8 

- 

8 

3.50 

; 

8 

8 

| 

8  '        8 

8 

3  50 

. 

8 

6 

8          8 

8 

2.25 



tzer 

c 

N                       N 

5  00 

F.  W.  Carr 

* 

3} 

2  50 

G.  E.  Bradbury  

...       . 

" 



WEEK  ENDING   MAY   i:>,  I'M!. 


J.  Pottenger 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

('   JI    Ci...k 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

g 

E.  O.  Sorners  

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

g 

ttoy 

8 

8 

8 

g 

g 

.s 

8 

8 

g 

g 

8 

G.  E.  Bradburv... 

8 

8 

g 

g 

I".  W.Carr... 

8 

8 

8 

g 

g 

g 

,vit?or. 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

\\  I-'.EK    ENDING    MAY   22.  1H14. 


M.  Donaphy  .  . 

24 

g 

8 

8 

M 

$2  25 

C.  H   Cook 

g* 

8 

8 

8 

0 

5 

.'{  .">0 

>mers  

8 

8 

8 

8 

g 

5 

:',  ."() 

A.  E.  Davis...   . 

8         8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

3  00 

G.  E.  Bradbury 

8 

8 

2 

J.  E.  Fwitzer 

4         S 

8 

8 

8 

g 

51 

5  (X) 

M.  O.Cullough  

4 

1 

2.50 

SI.  25 

F.  Hartley.-   .. 

11        11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

A.  J.  Schultz. 

8 

8 

8 

8 

...   ..... 

3  50 

F.  Atv.ood  

8 

8 

2 

3  50 

J.  R.  Morrison  

8 

1 

3  50 

J.  Pottenger  .. 

• 

8 

8 

2 

3  50 

Ranger 

8 

8 

8 

t'lons 

: 

8 

H 

8 

imons,  jr... 

8 

Rain  on  Friday. 
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Y\  KF.K    F.  \PIXt!    MAY  2-M914. 


Names. 

B. 

M. 

T. 

W; 

T. 

F; 

s. 

Total 

lime. 

Kul  e. 

V  'Mount. 

C   II  Cook 

8 

8 

g 

g 

8 

g 

E   O   Soniers 

8 

8 

g 

8 

s 

A.  E.  Davis  

8 

8 

g 

8 

8 

g 

F   11  art  lev. 

8 

8 

g 

g 

8 

g 

A   J   Shultz 

8 

8 

g 

F.  Atwood  

8 

g 

g 

8 

X 

8 

J.  Pottenger    . 

8 

8 

g 

g 

8 

s 

J  R.  Morrison 

8 

g 

g 

8 

8 

8 

A.  P.  Stapp  

g 

8 

g 

8 

8 

8 

YV.  15.  Stapp 

8 

8 

8 

O  A.  Deardurff 

8 

8 

g 

g 

8 

8 

J.  E.  Switzer  

8 

8 

g 

8 

8 

8 

Ed  De  Bose 

8 

g 

g 

8 

8 

8 

A.  J  Roberts 

g 

g 

g 

g 

8 

H.  T.  Litlell  

8 

g 

g 

g 

G.  A.  McCord 

8 

g 

g 

g 

D  R  MacKenzie 

g 

g 

g 

g 

.«:',  aO 

O.  A.  Lamb  

8 

8 

g 

3.00 

F.  H.  Frascr 

s 

8 

8 

H  B   Beers 

g 

g 

g 

T.  A.  Howard  

8 

g 

Ranger 

g 

g 

8 

8 

g 

8 

J  E.  Simons 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g 
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C  H.  Cook 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

$3  50 

E.  O.  Somers  

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3.50 

F.  Hartley 

8 

8 

g 

8 

2.25 

F.  Atwood 

8 

8 

8 

g 

g 

3  50 

J.  Pottenger  

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3.50 

J.  R.  Morrison  . 

'    g 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3.50 

A.  J.  Roberts 

g 

8 

8 

8 

8 

:;  :>o 

H.T.  Littell  

8 

8 

8 

3.50 

G.  A.  MoCord 

8 

8 

g 

3.00 

D  R  MacKenzie 

8 

8 

g 

8 

8 

3  50 

F.  H.  Fraser  

8 

8 

g 

8 

8 

3.50 

H   B   Beers 

8 

g 

s 

8 

8 

3  50 

T    \.   Howard 

8 

8 

g 

8 

8 

4  00 

Ed  De  Bose.. 

8 

8 

g 

8 

8 

2.00 

O.  A.  Deardurff 

8 

3.00 

O  A  Lamb 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

2  50 

A.  P.  Stapp  

8 

8 

8 

3.00 

H.  Barrett.. 

8 

8 

g 

g 

•  s 

3.00 

L  A.  Kemp  . 

g 

8 

8 

3  00 

F  W.Carr 

g 

g 

g 

8 

2  25 

W.  H.  Vosburg  

4 

8 

g 

3.50 

L.  Hill 

8 

8 

g 

3  00 

Luchiiro  

8 

8 

3.50 

J.  C.  Switzer.. 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

5.00 

C.  E.  Shirey 

8 

8 

3.00 

Ranger  

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

J.  E.  Simons..  . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

s 
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C.  H.  Cook  ... 

g 

8 

8 

8 

8 

s 

$3.50 

E  O  Somers 

g 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3  50 

F.  Hartley  ...     . 

g 

8 

8 

n 

2.25 

F    Uwood 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3.50 

J.  Pottenger  

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3.50 

J.  R.  Morrison 

g 

g 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3.50 

A.  J.  Roberts 

g 

g 

s 

8 

8 

3.50 

D.R.  MacKenzie,  

8 

S 

8 

s 

8 

8 

3.50 

T  A.  Howard 

8 

g 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4.00 

Ed  De  Bose 

8 

8 

s 

8 

8 

8 

2.00 

F  W  Carr 

8 

V 

8 

8 

8 

2 

2.25 

W.  H.  Vosburg  ... 

8 

7 

8 

•    8 

8 

8 

3.75 

C  E  Shirey 

8 

8 

s 

8 

8 

X 

3.00 

g 

8 

3  00 

J  C  Browning 

4 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3.50 

TT  B  Beers 

8 

8 

s 

8 

8 

3.50 

T  Carvell 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3.50 

O    \.  Lamb 

8 

8 

2.50 

C  A   Lowell 

8 

s 

8 

3.50 

S   Brock 

8 

8 

8 

2.50 

8 

s 

8 

g 

8 

8 

J  E   Simons  ir 

8 
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Names. 

S. 

.M. 

T. 

W. 

T. 

F. 

S. 

Total 
time. 

Kale. 

Amount. 

C.  H.Co.,;!;   . 

I 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 



J  ..  ().  Somers  



X 

•1 

8 

8 

8 
4 

8 
8 

8 
8 



pood 
J.  K.MorrJ 

A.  J.  Bob  : 
L>.K.  MacKenzic. 
T.  A.  Howard  
Ed  Do  Bo> 
W.  JI.  Vosburg.. 

11.  B.  Boers  
J.  C.  Browning 
T.Carvell 

S.  Brock  
11.  Ellison  

.x 
.x 

8 

- 
B 
8 

X 
x 
8 
8 
8 
8 

1C;'  OOSOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOCO 

8 

8 

x 

8 
8 
8 
8 
\ 
- 

x 

x 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

x 

8 

- 
8 

x 

8 
8 
8 

s 

x 

8 
8 
8 

x 

X 

8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

x 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
x 

«;.  K.  Blair  
F.  W.Carr  
John  B 
A.  X.  Hanker  





AlV.OO;!  

Morri-'on  
Shirev  



8 

8 

,x 

4 
4 

(i 

8 
8 
8 
4 

8 
8 

1 

8 
8 

8 

8 
4 

1 

x 
8 

8 
8 



i 

$5.0!) 

$;*o.oo 

W  K  !•  K  K  X  I  >  I X  <  J  J  C  X  E  26,  19M . 


('ook  

•?llcT.> 

F.  Hartley  

. 
F.  A  (wood   . 
'.  1  '  .  Morrison 

8 

8 

1 
x 
x 

x 
JS 

8 
8 



x 

oow:  - 

/  /  s.-xoo 

00  or.  * 



i  

A.  1.  K 
D.R.  IfacKenzie..! 

T.  A.  Howard  

Kd  I>e  Hose     . 
\V.  11.  Yoxburg.  .  . 
.irev..., 
H.  B.  Beers 
.'.  C.  Browning... 
T.Canvll..... 
H.  Fill-on  
<:.  F.  Blair  
F.  W.  Carr. 

.x 
S 
x 

8 

x 

- 
8 
8 
8 
8 

x 

x 
S 
x 
.x 

x 
x 
x 
8 
8 

x 
x 
x 
x 

.x 

- 

8 
S 
8 
8 

x 

x 
S 
x 

8 

x 

8 

8 

s 

- 
H 
8 

x 
8 
x 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8 

.X 
8 
8 
8 
s 
8 
8 

x 

8 

.loliu  Booook  . 
A.  N.  Hanker... 
H.  T.  Littell 
(J.  A.McCord  

A.  1'.  Stapp.. 
J   V   Switzer 

S 
8 

x 
8 
8 
8 
6 

- 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 

8 
4 

8 
8 
8 
8 

- 
8 
8 
8 
8 
x 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
x 

Kaiser  

8 

8 
2 

8 

8 

8 

8 





Somers  
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C.H.Cook  
r,  .  (>.  Somers 
F.  Hartley  

/  XKKixtx  s 

' 

x 

- 

8 
8 

S 
8 
8 

8 

x 

s 
8 
8 
S 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

F  .  Atwood  
J.  K.  Morrison 
A.  J.  Roberts  
1).  K.  MacKenzie 

W.  H.  Vosbur^  
C.  K.Shirev..... 

8 

X 
s 

n 

T.  Carvell     .  f 
F.  W.Carr  
F-  <•.  Hodgea  

it^er  

s 

8 

s 

x 

8 

^ 

8 
8 

8 
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MB. 

M. 

T. 

W 

T 

F. 

S. 

Total 
time. 

Amount. 

C    II    Cook 

8 

8 

$:{.  50 

F.   VI.  wood  

g 

g 

s 

g 

8 

8 

J    1.'    Morrison 

g 

g 

g 

g 

A  .1   Roberts 

8 

g 

g 

s 

0 

•  ,  icKcnzie  

8 

8 

g 

g 

8 

\Y    11    Yosburj;' 

S 

g 

g 

g 

8 

J  C    Browning 

g 

g 

g 

g 

8 



T.  Cat-veil  

s 

g 

g 

g 

8 

F.  G.  Hodges 

1 

s 

g 

8 

8 

8 

8 

JI    Kllison 

s 

g 

s 

8 

8 

J.  F.  Harrington 

g 

8 

8 

F.  W   (  ':irr 

S 

g 

8 

C   I-'   Slurev 

4 



J.  K.  Switzer 

8 

g 

s 

S 

8 

WKKK    ENDING  JULY  17,1914. 


C   11   Cook 

8 

s 

8 

J.  R.  Morrison  

g 

8 

8 

g 

8 

8 



A.  .1.  Roberts 

8 

g 

8 

W    11    Yosburt: 

8 

g 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1).  R.  MacKenzie  

8 

s 

s 

T.  Carvel  1 

X 

8 

x 

8 

8 

S 

H    Ellison 

s 

8 

g 

F.  W.Carr... 

s 

8 

g 

8 

s 

S 

F.  Hartley  . 

J.  E.  Switzer 

g 

8 

g 

g 

s 

s 

• 
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J.  II.  Morrison.. 

s 

8 

W.  H.  Vosburg 

8 

8 

8 

8 

T.  Carvell 

8 

8 

F.  W.  Carr  

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

J.  E.  Switzer 

8 

8 

8 

8 

g 

SWITZER  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

Rei-Hved  of  J.  E.  Switzer.  on  account  of  subscription  for  stock  of  Western 
Architectural  &  Building  Co.,  April  4,  1914,  $12;  April  10,  1914,  $5;  April  IS, 
1914,  $0;  April  L>4.  19:14,  $5;  May  l>.  1914,  $4.50;  May  9,  1914.  $(> ;  May  1f>,  1914, 
$6:  May  1>U,  1914,  $r,.r>0;  May  29,  1914,  $0 :  June  6,  1914,  $5;  June  1.3,  1014.  *«>. 
J.  A.  Tomlinson,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


APPLICATION  FOK  SHAKES. 

MARCH  21,  1914. 

I,  ihe  undersigned,  hereby  subscribe  for  and  agree  to  purchase,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  (100)  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Architectural  & 
Building  (Jo.,  a  corporation,  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California, 
at  the  par  value  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  share,  it  being  understood  and  agreed 
that  this  subscription  shall  be  for  as  many  shares,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
(100)  as  the  amount  of  money  will  purchase  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  share;  it 
being  understood  that  I  am  to  pay  one  dollar  ($1)  per  day  while  I  am  working 
for  the  Western  Architectural  £  T.uilding  Co.  until  said  one  dollar  ($1)  per  day 
amounts  to  one  hundred  dollars  ($100). 

In  case  I  cease  to  work  for  said  company,  said  company  may  at  its  option 
issue  to  me  the  number  of  shares  for  which  I  have  paid.  It  is  also  understood 
that  in  case  I  cease  to  work  for  said  company  that  it  will  issue  to  me  the  num- 
ber of  shares  for  which  I  have  paid  upon  my  request  in  writing  for  same. 

It  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  that  because  of  this  application  there  is 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  said  company  nor  any  promise  to  me  of  work,  nor 
does  any  agreement  of  any  kind  or  nature  enter  into  this  application,  except- 
ing as  above  stated. 

Name 

Address__ 


OPEN  AND  CLOSED  SHOP  CONTROVERSY  IN   LOS  ANGELES.    5999 
SWITZER  EXHIBIT  NO.  3. 

$36.oO.  Los  ANGELES,  GAL.,  September  30,  1913. 

Tn  installments  and  at  the  times  hereinafter  stated,  after  date,  for  value 
received,  1  promise  to  pay  the  Los  Angeles  Investment  Co.,  a  corporation,  or 
order,  at  its  office  in  Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  the  sum  of  thirty-six  and  50/100  dollars, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  1-  per  cent  per  annum,  from  date  until  paid,  interest 
payable  monthly.  The  above  principal  and  interest  to  be  paid  in  monthly  in- 
stallments of  one  or  more  dollars  each,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  each  and 
every  calendar  month,  beginning  Nov.  1,  1912.  Each  of  said  monthly  payments 
shall  be  credited  as  follows:  First,  on  the  amount  of  interest  then  due,  and  the 
remainder  on  the  principal  sum,  and  interest  shall  thereupon  cease  upon  the 
amount  so  paid  on  the  said  principal  sum.  Should  default  be  made  in  the  pay- 
mem  of  any  of  said  installments  when  due,  then  the  whole  sum  of  principal 
and  interest  shall  become  immediately  due  and  payable  at  the  option  of  the 
holder  of  this  note.  Principal  and  interest  payable  in  goUl  coin  of  the  United. 
Siai. 

I  hereby  pledge  as  collateral  security  for  payment  of  this  note,  or  any  other 
debt  or  liability  from  me  to  said  company,  due  or  to  become  due,  or  which  may 
be  hereafter  contracted,  the  following  property,  viz,  10  shares  of  the  capital 
siock  of  the  Los  Angeles  Investment  Co.,  standing  in  my  name,  represented  by 
certificate  number  — . 

And  I  hereby  give  to  the  secretary  of  said  Los  Angeles  Investment  Go.  full 
power  of  attorney  to  indorse  said  certificate  —  of  stock  in  my  name,  with  full 
power  and  authority  to  sell  said  stock  at  public  or  private  sale  at  any  time  or 
times  hereafter  on  the  nonperformance  of  this  promise,  or  on  the  nonpayment 
of  any  liability  or  liabilities  above  mentioned,  without  demand,  advertisement, 
or  notice,  such  demand,  advertisement,  or  notice  being  hereby  expressly  waived; 
and  in  case  of  such  sale  said  secretary  of  said  company  shall  apply  the  pro- 
ceeds of  said  sale  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal  of  above  note,  and 
return  the  overplus,  if  any,  to  me.  I  further  agree  that  all  dividends  on  all 
stock  in  the  said  company,  owned  by  me,  may,  at  the  option  of  said  company, 
its  successors  or  assigns,  be  applied  on  this  obligation. 

MTTRRRA  MAUVIX, 
633 k  Bonsall  Avenue. 

0 
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